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INTRODUCTION 


hen the Zondervan Pictorial Bible Dictionary appeared in 1963, under 

the general editorship of the well-known New Testament scholar 
Merrill C. Tenney, it quickly established itself as a standard one-volume 
reference work for the study of Scripture. Almost twenty-five years later, 
a completely revised edition, which came to be known as the New 
International Bible Dictionary, was published under the capable direction 
of J. D. Douglas. The present revision preserves a fundamental 
continuity with the two previous editions, yet in many important 
respects it represents a new work. 


The most obvious difference is of course its general appearance. 
Printed in full color throughout, the Zondervan Illustrated Bible Dictionary 
(ZIBD) includes more than 470 striking photographs and more than 17 
freshly produced maps. The new artistic design and use of fonts greatly 
enhance the attractiveness and clarity of the work. 


More substantial, however, are the changes in content. Almost 1,800 
new entries have been added, bringing the total to over 7,200 (including 
many useful cross-references that make it easier for the user to find 
desired information). Articles dealing with the books of the Bible now 
include a sidebar with concise information concerning authorship, 
historical setting, purpose, and contents. Every article has been revised 
and updated, and although in some cases the changes required were 
minor, most entries involved thorough revision or even total rewriting. 
In this process, the editor had the advantage of being able to make use 
of the revised edition of the Zondervan Encyclopedia of the Bible (ZEB). 
Particularly in the case of shorter articles, material from ZEB was often 
transferred (with only minor revisions) to the corresponding ZIBD 
entries. Thus the one-volume work, while retaining many distinctive 
features not found in ZEB, may be regarded to some extent as an 
abbreviated version of its multivolume cousin. 


What this means for the reader is the benefit of using ZJBD with 
greater confidence. One-volume Bible dictionaries often report 
information or make claims that—because of space limitations or for 
other reasons—are not properly documented. If an item seems unusual 
(e.g, a statement is made that contradicts an alternate work of 
reference), readers may find it quite difficult to verify the information. 
Users of ZIBD, in contrast, knowing that most of the material is treated 
more fully in ZEB (which usually includes argumentation, some technical 
data, and extensive bibliographies), can readily consult the larger work 
for further details. 


Although much of the material in ZIBD can still be traced back to one 
or both of the previous editions, the changes have been so extensive that 
attributing articles to individual authors would in most cases prove 
misleading. Rather than make arbitrary decisions in specific cases, all 
the entries now appear unsigned. The revising editor and all readers, 
however, will continue to be indebted to the original writers, whose 
names appear listed in both of the earlier editions. 


All biblical quotations, unless otherwise noted, come from the 
NIV/TNIV. Because using this dual reference is cumbersome and usually 
unnecessary, the abbreviation NIV should be assumed to include TNIV; 
when the latter has a different rendering relevant to the discussion, the 
difference is noted. Other translations, especially the NRSV, are often 
noted to indicate alternate interpretations. Quotations of the Apocrypha 
are taken from the NRSV. Because of the historical significance and 
continued use of the KJV, attention is given to its distinct name forms, to 
selected problems related to it (such as words and phrases not easily 
understood today), and to some of its influential renderings. 


For the benefit of readers who are not proficient in the biblical 
languages, the Goodrick-Kohlenberger numbers are included with 
individual Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek words. The transliteration of 
such words follows the academic style adopted in The SBL Handbook of 
Style (1999), chapter 5. To aid the user in finding relevant material, 
thousands of cross-references are included; these are indicated with 
small caps. Within the body of the articles, cross-references are normally 
marked only on first mention. 


Alphabetization 


The entries in this dictionary are alphabetized according to the so- 
called letter-by-letter system: a parenthesis or a comma interrupts the 
alphabetizing, but all other punctuation marks and word spaces are 
ignored (cf. The Chicago Manual of Style, 15th ed. [2003], sect. 18.56- 
59). Note the order in the following example: 


Beth Anoth 
Bethany 
Beth Ashbea 


Some dictionaries and encyclopedias follow the word-by-word 
method, according to which any punctuation mark or word space also 
interrupts the alphabetizing. In the example above, they would place 
“Beth Ashbea” and many other “Beth-” compounds before “Bethany.” 
Usually these differences do not create obstacles, but in certain cases— 
when a large number of items or a long article separates similar entries 
—the user may on first try be unable to find a particular entry where 
expected. Note the potential confusion in the following example: 


sea 
sea, brazen 
Sea, Great 
sea, molten 
sea COW 

sea gull 
seah 

seal 

sea monster 
sea of glass 


Because the article on “seal” extends several paragraphs—so that the 


entry “sea monster” could pass unnoticed—the reader may infer that 
“sea gull” is the last “sea” entry. In short, users should not assume that 
an article is missing if they do not find it on first try. 


The only exception to strict alphabetical order is in the case of dual 
articles that treat the same topic focusing respectively on the OT and the 
NT. For example, “chronology (OT)” comes before “chronology (NT).” 


Proper Names 


The representation of Middle Eastern names in English is fraught with 
difficulties, resulting in a bewildering diversity of spellings (except in the 
case of widely used names whose English orthography has become 
conventional). Some writers adopt a precise transliteration, using 
numerous diacritical markings that distinguish between fairly subtle 
sound differences; others prefer a greatly simplified system that ignores 
even important distinctions. The present work seeks a middle ground. 
For example, in the representation of Arabic names (used for most 
archaeological sites and modern villages in the Holy Land), vowel length 
is ignored, but differences in the consonants have been carefully 
preserved (e.g.,h / 4 / 4). 

With regard to biblical names specifically, the spelling follows the 
NIV, but alternate forms are also included (primarily from the TNIV, 
KJV, and NRSV). The articles begin with initial parenthetical 
information that gives the original form in transliterated Hebrew, 
Aramaic, or Greek, followed by the meaning of the name, if known. Most 
of these meanings cannot be confirmed definitively, however, and even 
when there is a reasonable degree of certainty, one cannot be sure what 
may have motivated the parents to choose a particular name (a 
characteristic of the child? an event at the time of birth? a parental 
hope? the desire to honor an ancestor or an important figure by using 
that person’s name? an ascription of praise to God not specifically 
related to the child? merely the perception that the name had a pleasant 
sound?). 


Pronunciation guides have been provided for all biblical names as well 
as for selected names found outside the Bible. With relatively few 
exceptions, the information is taken from W. O. Walker Jr. et al., The 


HarperCollins Bible Pronunciation Guide (1989), which uses a simple 
system for indicating English sounds, as shown below. There exists of 
course a standard pronunciation for a large number of well-known 
biblical names. Numerous other names, however, are not in common use 
and thus there is no “accepted” or conventional pronunciation for them. 
The approach used by Walker and his associate editors gives preference 
to what would likely be considered a natural English pronunciation (i.e., 
consistent with how similarly spelled words in English are usually 
pronounced). Biblical scholars, however, frequently favor a 
pronunciation that comes closer to that of the original languages, 
particularly in the case of Hebrew names. Thus for the name Hazor, 
Walker gives the pronunciation hay’zor, but many biblical students 
prefer hah-tsor’. In short, then, the pronunciation guides included in this 
dictionary are not presented as authoritative prescriptions; many of them 
should be regarded only as reasonable suggestions. 


Molsés siva 


PRONUNCIATION KEY 


good 


Stress accents are printed after stressed syllables: “ primary stress 
“secondary stress 


Prerace To Tue Seconp Epirion (ABBREVIATED) 


| Bas more than two decades the Zondervan Pictorial Bible Dictionary has 
been a best-seller. During that period, however, more background 
information has become available. Archaeological excavations have been 
carried out on biblical sites. New books have been written to enhance 
our understanding of the Bible. A further dimension was added with the 
publication of the New International Version of the Bible. 


These developments are reflected in this revision. The revision has 
been so thorough, in fact, that the dictionary merits a new name: New 
International Dictionary of the Bible. There is, for example, a completely 
new entry on archaeology, and, where necessary, notes have been added 
to the individual entries dealing with particular sites. 


Every reviser is in debt to the original editors and writers and lives 
with a nagging feeling of presumptuousness in setting out to amend or 
supersede the work of bygone saints. Why did they say this or that? Did 
they know something we don’t know? This haunting and not-unlikely 
possibility is a healthy inhibiting factor for brandishers of blue pencils. 


This is especially relevant when confronting a presentation that is put 
a little more forcefully than one would expect in a dictionary of the 
Bible. In the following pages a reasonable amount of idiosyncrasy has 
been perpetuated in certain entries; with a certain affectionate 
indulgence we recognize that that was the way in which some of our 
elders drew attention to the importance of their topics. 


Dictionaries are particularly vulnerable because a writer has to say in 
a few words what others expand into whole books. Contributors to 
dictionaries of the Bible are further at risk because some of their subjects 
lend themselves to controversy. In treating them, mention may be made 
either of opinions not within the Evangelical tradition or of widely 
divergent interpretations within that tradition. We hope that this policy 
will have no adverse effect on anyone’s blood pressure. It was, indeed, 


an eminent physician, Sir Wilfred Grenfell, who reminded us that two 
men can think differently without either being wicked. 


The consulting editors are not to be held accountable for the finished 
revision. None of them has seen all of it. All of them responded to the 
initial invitation to comment on what needed to be done. Moreover, all 
were contributors as well as consultants, and the work has greatly 
benefited. But someone had to see the work last, so for the final choice 
of material the revising editor alone is responsible. 


In addition to article writers, a number of people worked very hard 
and lightened the editorial task. Doug Buckwalter and David Lazell 
shared their expertise in the peculiarly demanding job of adapting some 
of the omnibus articles to NIV usage. Myra Wilson cheerfully did a mass 
of accurate typing and checking; Ruj Vanavisut meticulously performed 
a daunting load of secretarial and kindred chores; Louan and Walter 
Elwell selflessly provided a second home and library facilities for a 
traveling editor. For the publisher, Stan Gundry was a model of restraint 
in letting the editor get on with the project unhindered but was ready to 
respond promptly to editorial requests. 


J. D. Douctas 


Prerace To Tue First Eprtion (ABBREVIATED) 


Ro A. Millikan, American physicist and Nobel prizewinner, once 
said that a knowledge of the Bible is an indispensable qualification of 
a well-educated man. No other single book in the history of literature 
has been so widely distributed or read, or has exercised so powerful an 
influence upon civilization. It is the fountainhead of Western culture, 
and is the sole source of spiritual life and revelation for all Christians. 
For the development of Christian experience and for the propagation of 
faith, a study of the Scriptures is absolutely necessary. The history, laws, 
prophecies, sermons and letters which they contain provide God’s 
estimate of man and His disclosure of Himself through the historic 
process of revelation culminating in the person of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


Understanding the Bible is often difficult for the average reader 
because of the unfamiliar names of persons, places, and objects to which 
it alludes. The historical and cultural backgrounds are alien to those of 
the modern day and presuppose knowledge that is not easily attainable. 
The function of a Bible dictionary is to render accessible a body of 
information that will enable one to comprehend the meaning of the text 
he is reading, and to obtain ready and complete data concerning any 
related subject. 


Within recent years, the need for a new, up-to-date reference work has 
become increasingly urgent. Fresh discoveries in archaeology, better 
understanding of the history and geography of the Middle East, and the 
fruit of multiplied research have provided new insights and 
interpretations. The advance of the graphic arts has improved greatly the 
effectiveness of photography, so that the artifacts and inscriptions of the 
past can be reproduced vividly for public exhibition. Realizing the 
opportunity for a fresh venture in this field, the Zondervan Publishing 
House, inspired by the interest and foresight of Mr. Peter deVisser, 
Director of Publications, has undertaken the task of creating a totally 
new dictionary, enlisting the cooperation of sixty-five competent 


scholars in every field from archaeology to zoology. The content includes 
more than 5,000 entries, among which may be found a number of 
important monographs on biblical and theological topics. In addition, 
the dictionary contains an extensive series of articles on Christian 
doctrines. 


This Pictorial Bible Dictionary is a completely new, fully illustrated one- 
volume work. It is designed to provide quick access to explanatory data, 
both by the verbal exposition of biographical, chronological, 
geographical, and historical aspects of the Bible, and by the illustrations 
related to them. The pictures have been selected for their relevance to 
the subject matter, for their historical value, and also with an eye to 
human interest. 


The scope of a one-volume dictionary is necessarily limited. The 
articles are not intended to be exhaustive, nor are they planned 
primarily for professional scholars. They are gauged for the use of 
pastors, Sunday-school teachers, Bible-class leaders, and students who 
desire concise and accurate information on questions raised by ordinary 
reading. For intensive research, a more detailed and critical work is 
recommended. 


Although the articles are written from a conservative viewpoint, each 
writer has been free to express his own opinions and is responsible for 
the material that appears over his signature. There may be minor 
disagreements between statements by different persons; in such 
instances there is room for debate, and the contributors have liberty to 
differ. Uncertainty still exists in some fields, since sufficient data are not 
available for final conclusions. 


Special acknowledgments are due to Dr. Steven Barabas, Associate 
Editor, who collaborated in preparing articles for publication, and who 
contributed many himself; to Dr. E. M. Blaiklock, Professor Wick 
Broomall, Dr. Howard Z. Cleveland, the Rev. Charles Cook, Dr. Carl De 
Vries, the Rev. Arthur B. Fowler, the Rev. J. P. Freeman, Dr. Guy B. 
Funderburk, the Rev. Clyde E. Harrington, Dr. D. Edmond Hiebert, the 
Rev. John G. Johansson, the Rev. Brewster Porcella, Professor Arthur M. 
Ross, Dr. Emmet Russell, and Dr. Walter Wessel, who, in addition to the 
initialed articles published under their names, contributed many of the 
unsigned articles; to Miss Verda Bloomhuff and the Rev. Briggs P. 


Dingman, who assisted in correction of copy and proof; and to Mrs. 
Carol Currie and Mrs. Alice Holmes for invaluable secretarial service. 
The General Editor wishes to express his gratitude to all those scholars 
named in the list of contributors who have lent their time and counsel to 
the production of this book. 


Merritt C. TENNEY 


ABBREVIATIONS 


General Abbreviations 
Akk. Akkadian 


ANE 
_ Near East(ern) 
Ancient 


Ancient Near East Texts 


Relating to the Old 
ANET 


Testament, ed. J. B. 
Pritchard, 3rd ed. (1969) 


aor. aorist 

Apoc. Apocrypha 

approx. approximate(ly) 

Arab. Arabic 

Aram. Aramaic 

Assyr. Assyrian 

ASV American Standard Version 
b. born 

C. circa, about, approximately 
cent. century 


cf. confer, compare 


ch(s). 
cm. 


contra 


chapter(s) 

centimeters 

in contrast to 

died, date of death 
Dead Sea Scrolls 

east 

editor(s), edited, edition 
exempli gratia, for example 
Egyptian 

English 

English Revised Version 
especially 

English Standard Version 
al. et alii, and others 
and following (pl. ff.) 
feminine 

figure, figurative(ly) 
floruit, flourished 

feet 

German 

Greek 

Good News Bible 
Hebrew 


Hittite 


ibid. 
i.e. 
illus. 
impf. 
impv. 
in. 

JB 


Jos. 


JPS 


ibidem, in the same place 
id est, that is 

illustration 

imperfect 

imperative 

inches 

Jerusalem Bible 
Josephus 


Jewish Publication Society, 
The Holy Scriptures 
according to the Masoretic 
Text: A New Translation ... 
(1945) 


King James Version 
kilometers 

liters 

Latin 

literal; literally 
Septuagint 

meters 

masculine 

margin 

miles 


manuscript(s) 


NJPS 


NKJV 
NLT 
no. 
NT 
NW 
orig. 


OT 


Masoretic Text 
north 

note (pl. nn.) 

New American Bible 


New American Standard 
Bible 


New Century Version 
northeast 

New English Bible 
neuter 


New International Version 
(1984 ed.) 


New Jerusalem Bible 


Tanakh: The Holy Scriptures. 
The New JPS translation 
according to the Traditional 


Hebrew Text 

New King James Version 
New Living Translation 
number 

New Testament 
northwest 

original(ly) 

Old Testament 


pass. 


TR 


trans. 


Pp. page, pages 


passive 


perfect 

plural 

probably 

participle 

Revised English Bible 
revised 

Roman 

Revised Standard Version 
Revised Version 

south 

southeast 

section 

singular 

Sumerian 

sub verbo, under the word 
southwest 

Syriac 

Today’s English Version 


Today's New International 


Version 
Textus Receptus 


translated by; translation 


Ugaritic 


vv. verse, verses 


volume(s) 
versus 
Vulgate 


west 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament 


Gen. 
Exod. 
Lev. 
Num. 
Deut. 
Josh. 
Jdg. 
Ruth 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


Genesis 

Exodus 

Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 
Joshua 

Judges 

Ruth 

Sam. 1 Samuel 
Sam. 2 Samuel 
Ki. 1 Kings 

Ki. 2 Kings 

Chr. 1 Chronicles 
Chr. 2 Chronicles 


Ezra Ezra 

Neh. Nehemiah 
Esth. Esther 
JobJob 

Ps. Psalm(s) 
Prov. Proverbs 
Eccl. Ecclesiastes 
Cant. Canticles (Song of Songs) 
Isa. Isaiah 

Jer. Jeremiah 
Lam. Lamentations 
Ezek. Ezekiel 
Dan. Daniel 

Hos. Hosea 

Joel Joel 

Amos Amos 
Obad. Obadiah 
Jon. Jonah 

Mic. Micah 

Nah. Nahum 
Hab. Habakkuk 
Zeph. Zephaniah 
Hag. Haggai 
Zech. Zechariah 


Mal. 


Malachi 


New Testament 


Matt. 
Mk. 
Lk. 


Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Acts 

Romans 

Cor. 1 Corinthians 
Cor. 2 Corinthians 
Galatians 

Ephesians 

Philippians 

Colossians 

Thess. 1 Thessalonians 
Thess. 2 Thessalonians 
Tim. 1 Timothy 

Tim. 2 Timothy 

Titus 

Philemon 

Hebrews 

James 


Pet. 1 Peter 


2 Pet. 2 Peter 
1 Jn. 1 John 
2 Jn. 2 John 
3 Jn. 3 John 
Jude Jude 


Rev. Revelation 


Apocrypha 

1 Esd. 1 Esdras 

2 Esd. 2 Esdras (= 4 Ezra) 

Tob. Tobit 

Jdt. Judith 

Add. Esth. Additions to Esther 

Wisd. Wisdom of Solomon 

ge Ecclesiasticus (Wisdom of 
Jesus the Son of Sirach) 

Bar. Baruch 

Ep. Jer. Epistle of Jeremy 

Pr. Azar. Prayer of Azariah 

Sg. ThreeSong of the Three 
Children (or Young Men) 

Sus. Susanna 


Bel Bel and the Dragon 


Pr. Man. Prayer of Manasseh 


1 Macc. 1 Maccabees 


2 Macc. 2 Maccabees 


III. Pseudepigrapha 


As. Moses Assumption of Moses 
2 Bar. 2 Baruch 

3 Bar. 3 Baruch 

1 En. 1 Enoch 

2 En. 2 Enoch 

4 Ezra 4 Ezra (= 2 Esdras) 
Jub. Book of Jubilees 

Let. Aris. Letter of Aristeas 

Life Adam Life of Adam and Eve 
3 Macc. 3 Maccabees 

4 Macc. 4 Maccabees 

Mart. Isa. Martyrdom of Isaiah 
Pss. Sol. Psalms of Solomon 

Sib. Or. Sibylline Oracles 


Benj. Testament of Benjamin 
(etc.) 


r 12 Patr. Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs 


Zad. Frag. Zadokite Fragments 


Other Christian, Jewish, and Greco-Roman texts are referred to by 


their standard abbreviations. See, e.g., The SBL Handbook of Style (1999), 
chapter 8, appendix F, and appendix H. 


A 


A. The symbol used to designate Codex Alexandrinus. See SEPTUAGINT; TEXT 


AND VERSIONS (NT). 


Aaron. air'uhn (Heb. »ahărôn H195, derivation uncertain, possibly an 
Egyp. name; Gk. Aaron G2). The oldest son of Amram and Jocuesep, of the 
tribe of Lev, and brother of Moses and Miriam (Exod. 6:20; Num. 26:59). 
He was born during the captivity in Ecyper, before Pxaraon’s edict that all 
male infants should be destroyed, and was three years older than Moses 
(Exod. 7:7). His name first appears in God’s commission to Moses. When 
Moses protested that he did not have sufficient ability in public speaking 
to undertake the mission to Pharaoh, God declared that Aaron should be 
spokesman for his brother (4:10-16). So Aaron met Moses at “the 
mountain of God” (4:27) after forty years’ separation, and took him back 
to the family home in Goshen. Aaron introduced him to the elders of the 
people and persuaded them to accept him as their leader. Together 
Moses and Aaron went to Pharaoh’s court, where they carried on the 
negotiations that finally brought an end to the oppression of the 
Israelites and precipitated the exopus from Egypt. 


© Dr. James C. Martin According to Islamic tradition, the tomb of Aaron lies atop Jebel Harun (Mt. Hor) located 


a few miles S of Petra. (View to the NW.) 


During Moses’ forty years in the wilderness Aaron had married Enisuesa, 
daughter of Amminapas and sister of Nanson, a prince of the tribe of Jupan 
(Exod. 6:23; 1 Chr. 2:10). They had four sons: Napas, Asmu, Exzazar, and 
IrHamar (Exod. 6:23). 


After the Israelites left Egypt, Aaron assisted his brother during the 
wandering in the wilderness. On the way to Sma, in the battle with 
Amatex, Aaron and Hur held up Moses’ hands (Exod. 17:9-13), in which 
was the staff of God. Israel consequently won the battle. With the 
establishment of the rasernactz, Aaron became high priest in charge of the 
national worse and the head of the hereditary priesthood (see prisr). 


In character Aaron was weak and occasionally jealous. He and Miriam 
criticized Moses for having married a Cushite woman (Num. 12:1-2; see 
Cus #3). This complaint may have been an intentionally insulting 
reference to Zipporan. (See Hab. 3:7 for a linking of Mmian and Cush; 
Zipporah is always elsewhere described as a Midianite.) Behind this 
personal slight lies a more serious threat to Moses’ position. Aaron was 
high priest and thus the supreme religious leader of Israel; Miriam was a 
prophetess (Exod. 15:20). The great issue was not whether Moses had 


married a particular person but whether he could any longer be 
considered the sole, authoritative mouthpiece of God. As Aaron and 
Miriam said, “Hasn’t he [the Loro] also spoken through us?” (Num. 
12:2). It is in the light of this basic challenge to Moses’ God-given status 
that we must understand and appreciate the prompt and dramatic 
response of the Lord (12:4-15). 


We may further note that Aaron’s own authority as priest did not go 
unchallenged. It becomes clear that when Koran and his company (Num. 
16) challenged Moses’ leadership, Aaron’s priesthood too was called into 
question. By the miraculous sign of the flowering and fruit-bearing staff, 
the Lord identified Aaron as his chosen priest (17:1-9) and accorded him 
a perpetual priesthood by ordering his staff to be deposited in the 
sanctuary (17:10). 


When Moses went up Mount Sinai to receive the tablets of the law 
from God, Aaron acceded to the people’s demand for a visible god that 
they could worship. Taking their personal jewelry, he melted it in a 
furnace and made a golden calf similar to the familiar bull-god of Egypt. 
The people hailed this image as the god who had brought them out of 
Egypt. Aaron did not remonstrate with them but built an altar and 
proclaimed a feast to the Lord on the next day, which the people 
celebrated with revelry and debauchery (Exod. 32:1-6). When Moses 
returned from the mountain and rebuked Aaron for aiding this abuse, 
Aaron gave this naive answer: “They gave me the gold, and I threw it 
into the fire, and out came this calf!” (32:24). It may be that Aaron 
meant to restrain the people by a compromise, but he was wholly 
unsuccessful. See also carr worsuP. 


In the biblical narrative much is made of the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons as priests. The “dignity and honor” (Exod. 28:2) of their 
office was expressed in garments of great beauty and significance: the 
breastpiece, ephod, robe, tunic, turban, and sash. The ceremony of 
appointment is described in Exod. 29 and enacted in Lev. 8. It involved 
presenting a sin offering and a burnt offering on behalf of the priests-to- 
be (Exod. 29:10-14, 15-18), for though they were priests, they were first 
of all sinners needing the grace of God in atonement (Heb. 5:2-3). See 
SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


The consecration included three special ceremonies: (1) their ears, 
hands, and feet were touched with the blood of a ram (Exod. 29:19-20), 
signifying respectively the hallowing of the mind and of the acts and 
directions of life—what they would hear, what they would do, where 
they would go; (2) they were anointed with oil mingled with the 
sacrificial blood (29:21), symbolizing the grace of God in atonement 
(blood) and endowment (oil); (3) their hands were filled with some of 
the fat of the slain beasts along with various sorts of bread, and the 
whole was lifted up in offering to the Lord (29:22-23). Just as we say 
that a busy person “has his hands full,” so they consecrated to the Lord 
the whole business of living—life’s special duties, seen in the fat of the 
sacrifices, and life’s ordinary cares and needs, seen in the bread. After 
eight days (Lev. 9:1) Aaron and his sons entered their public ministry, 
presenting the sin offering, burnt offering, and fellowship offering on 
behalf of the people. This first act of ministry received divine ratification 
in the appearing of the glory of the Lord and the fire of God that fell on 
the offering (9:23-24). 


At the end of the wilderness wandering, Aaron was warned of his 
impending death. He and Moses went up Mount Hor, where Aaron was 
stripped of his priestly robes, which passed in succession to his son 
Eleazar. Aaron died at the age of 123 and was buried on the mountain 
(Num. 20:22-29; 33:38; Deut. 10:6; 32:50). The people mourned for him 
thirty days. 

The Psalms speak of the priestly line as the “house of Aaron” (Ps. 
115:10, 12; 118:3; 135:19), and Aaron is mentioned in Hebrews as a 
type of Christ, who was “called by God, just as Aaron was” (Heb. 5:4-5), 
though the eternal priesthood of Christ is stated explicitly to be derived 
from Metcuizepex and not from Aaron (7:11). 


Aaronites. air‘uh-nits. This term is used by the KJV in two passages 
where the Hebrew simply has Aaron, but where the reference is clearly to 
his descendants (1 Chr. 12:27; 27:17; in the former passage the NIV 
translates, “the family of Aaron”). 


Aaron’s staff (rod). When Koran and his confederates challenged the 
leadership of Moses and Aaron (Num. 16-17, possibly the most important 
event during the thirty-seven years of wandering described in chs. 15- 
19), Moses demanded that the staffs of each of the princes of the tribes 
be given him; and he placed their staffs with Aaron’s “before the Lorp in 
the Tent of the Testimony” (17:7). The next day Aaron’s staff was found 
to have budded, vindicating the divine authority of Aaron as high priest 
(17:8). It was then placed before the ark or THe covenant in the Holy of 
Holies to be preserved as a witness against all who might rebel against 
his authority (17:8-10). (It is possible that the staff was subsequently 
placed inside the ark, as Heb. 9:4 suggests.) The staff referred to is very 
likely the same shepherd’s staff Moses was carrying at the time of his 
call (Exod. 4:2). When turned into a serpent, it became a sign to Moses 
and Aaron, to Israel, and to Pharaoh of the divine mission and authority 
of Moses (v. 17). It is twice called “the staff of God” (4:20; 17:9). In the 
battle with Amatex the staff was in Moses’ hand; and Aaron and Hur 
supported his arms when he was weary (17:9-13). Moses was 
commanded to take the staff, and he and Aaron were told to “speak to 
that rock” (Num. 20:8). Instead of following these instructions implicitly, 
Moses (evidently with Aaron’s support) spoke arrogantly to the people, 
and Moses lifted up his hand with his staff and smote the rock twice (v. 
11), acts of presumption for which he and Aaron were severely 
punished. 


All of the expressions used are natural in view of the significance of 
the staff. It was called “the staff of God,” for it was the symbol of God’s 
authority; it was Moses’ staff, because it belonged to him and was 
carried by him; it was also Aaron’s staff, because Aaron at times spoke 
and acted for Moses. 


Ab. ab. The fifth month (July-August) in the Babylonian catenpar used by 
postexilic Israel. This name is not found in the Bible. 


Abaddon. uh-bad‘uhn (Gk. Abaddon G3). This Hebrew name, with its 
Greek equivalent Apollyon, is used once in the NT with reference to the 


evil angel who reigns over the infernal regions of the asyss (Rev. 9:11). 
The Hebrew noun *dbadd6én H11, meaning “[place of] destruction, ruin,” 
but variously translated, occurs only in a few poetic passages (Job 26:6; 
28:22; 31:12; Ps. 88:11; Prov. 15:11; 27:20). 


Abagtha. uh-bag’thuh (Heb. *dbagtd> H5, possibly an Iranian name). 
One of the seven runucus sent by the Persian king Xerxes (Ahasuerus) to 
bring Queen Vasu: to a royal feast (Esth. 1:10). 


Abana. ab‘uh-nuh (Heb. »dband H76, “stony”). Also Abanah. The name 
of a river that flows through Damascus, mentioned in the Bible only once, 
when Naaman asked, “Are not Abana and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, 
better than any of the waters of Israel?” (2 Ki. 5:12; an alternate reading 
in the Heb. MSS is Amana). The Greeks called it the Chrysorrhoas 
(“golden stream”); it is the same as the modern Barada River. Beginning 
23 mi. (37 km.) NW of Damascus in the Antilebanon Mountains, this 
river makes Damascus, though bordering on a desert, a very lovely and 
fertile area. It divides into nine or ten branches and spreads out like an 
open fan into the plain E of Damascus. 


Abarim. ab‘uh-rim (Heb. <dbdrim H6305, “the regions beyond”). The 
region E of the Jorpan (Transsorpan), and specifically a mountain range in 
NW Mo» that includes Mount Neso. The Israelites encamped here just 
before crossing the Jordan, and from one of its peaks Mosrs saw the 
Promised Land (Num. 27:12; 33:47-48; Deut. 32:49; Jer. 22:20). 


Abba. ah’buh, ab’uh (Gk. abba G5). An Aramaic term meaning “father,” 
transliterated into Greek in the NT and thence into English. It occurs in 
three NT prayers (Mk. 14:36; Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6) together with the 
Greek word for “father” (abba ho pater). It is probable that Jesus used 
this word also in many of the instances where the Greek Gospels record 
that he addressed or referred to God as Famer. Because Jewish children 


used Abba when speaking to or about their fathers, some have argued 
that the term should be translated “Daddy.” However, Abba was the 
standard expression used also by adults, even when referring very 
respectfully to a rabbi. See also Son or cop. 


Abda. ab‘duh (Heb. sabdd > H6272, “servant, worshiper”; possibly short 
form of Osapian, “servant of Yahweh”). (1) Father of Avoniram, who was a 
high official of Sotomon in charge of forced labor (1 Ki. 4:6). 


(2) Son of Shammua and a postexilic chief Levire in Jerusalem (Neh. 
11:17; called Obadiah son of Shemaiah in 1 Chr. 9:16). 


Abdeel. ab‘dee-uhl (Heb. <abdé ël H6274, “servant of God” [cf. Aspa]). 
Father of an official named Srema; the latter, with two other officials, 
was instructed by King Jenok to arrest Barucn the scribe and Jrreman the 
prophet (Jer. 36:26). 


Abdi. ab‘di (Heb. «abd? H6279, possibly short form of Osapin, “servant 
of Yahweh”). (1) A Levire of the family of Merarr whose grandson Ernan 
was made a songmaster by Davin (1 Chr. 6:44 [Heb. v. 29]). 

(2) Father of Kisu, a Levite of the family of Merari; Kish took part in the 
cleansing and consecration of the temple under King Hezexian (2 Chr. 
29:12). 


(3) One of the descendants of Elam who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:26). 


Abdiel. ab’dee-uhl (Heb. «abd? él H6280, “servant of God” [cf. AsprrL]). 
Son of Guni and father of Ahi; the latter was head of a clan in the tribe 
of Gap that lived in Guran and Bassan (1 Chr. 5:15). 


Abdon (person). ab’duhn (Heb. ‘abd6n H6277, “servant” or 


“servile”). (1) Son of Hillel and the eleventh mentioned judge of Israel in 
the book of Jupes. Abdon “judged” Israel eight years, probably from 
Praon in the hill country of Erxram. The reference to his “forty sons and 
thirty grandsons, who rode on seventy donkeys” probably signifies the 
wealth and prominence of his family. Abdon was buried in Pirathon 
(Jdg. 12:13-15). Nothing is said about his rule. Josernus suggests that his 
reign was a peaceful one, and therefore “he had no occasion to perform 
glorious actions” (Ant. 5.7.15 8273). 

(2) Oldest son of Jeiel (KJV, “Jehiel”) and Maacah of Geron, included 
in the two lists of Sau’s genealogy (1 Chr. 8:30; 9:36). See also Asm. 


(3) Son of Micah, sent by King Josan with other officials to inquire of 
Huipan the prophetess, after the book of the law of the Lord was read 
before him (2 Chr. 34:20; called Acbor son of Micaiah in 2 Ki. 22:12, 14; 
Jer. 26:22). 

(4) Son of Shashak (1 Chr. 8:23, cf. v. 25), a Benjamite living in 
Jerusalem, probably in Nenemian’s time (see vv. 1, 28). 


Abdon (place). ab’duhn (Heb. «abd6én H6278, possibly “service”). One 
of the four Levitical towns in the territory of Asner (Josh. 21:30; 1 Chr. 
6:74), probably located at modern Khirbet :Abdah about 15 mi. (24 km.) 
S of Tyre; perhaps to be identified with the Esron of Josh. 19:28 (where 
some Heb. MSS read “Abdon” instead of “Ebron”). 


Abednego. uh-bed‘ni-goh (Heb. <dbéd nég6 H6284 [Aram. H10524], 
possibly “servant of [the god] Neso”). The Babylonian name that Asupenaz, 
chief officer of Nesucnapnezzar king of Basyton, gave to Azarian, one of the 
three Israelite youths who were companions of Dan (Dan. 1:7). The 
other two were Snaprach and Mesnacu. Daniel and his three friends 


belonged to the Hebrew royal family and are described as “young men 
without any physical defect, handsome, showing aptitude for every kind 
of learning, well informed, quick to understand, and qualified to serve in 
the king’s palace” (1:3-4). They were to be educated for three years in 
the “language and literature of the Babylonians.” They determined, 


however, not to defile themselves with the “royal food and wine”; 
instead, they ate vegetables and drank water for ten days (vv. 8-14). At 
the end of this trial period, it was obvious that “they looked healthier 
and better nourished than any of the young men who ate the royal food” 
(v. 15). Later, the three youths were appointed provincial administrators 
(2:49). They also proved to be of stalwart faith and piety, and withstood 
all pressures to worship the pagan image set up by Nesucnapnezzar. In 
consequence of this, all three were cast into a fiery furnace, but they 
were miraculously delivered (3:1-30; see Danm, soox or). The NT alludes to 
them when it mentions the heroes of faith who “quenched the fury of the 
flames” (Heb. 11:34). 


Abel (person). ay’buhl (Heb. hebel H2040, “breath, vanity,” or “son, 
heir”; Gk. Abel G6, also Habel). Anam and Eve’s second son, who was 
murdered by his brother Caw (Gen. 4). “Abel kept flocks, and Cain 
worked the soil” (4:2). The problem that caused disaffection between the 
brothers arose when Cain brought a vegetable offering to the Lord, and 
Abel brought a lamb from the flock. “The Lord looked with favor on 
Abel and his offering, but on Cain and his offering he did not look with 
favor” (4:4-5). What this precisely means the Bible does not make clear. 
Perhaps the Lord had previously made his will known that he must be 
approached with blood-sacrifice (cf. 3:21); or possibly with this incident 
between Cain and Abel the Lord revealed that he required such an 
offering. Two things tend to suggest an earlier revelation of this 
requirement: first, the Genesis account has “Abel and his offering,” “Cain 
and his offering,” in each case putting the person first and suggesting 
that the one came in a correct spirit whereas the other did not. Second, 
the epistle to the Hebrews suggests the same view: “By faith Abel offered 
God a better sacrifice than Cain did” (Heb. 11:4; cf. 12:24). How could 
he have acted in faith if there had not been a prior word from the Lord 
for him to believe and obey? Cain, by contrast, came in a defiant spirit, 
as is revealed in his hurt refusal of the Lord’s reminder that the right 
way was open to him and in his resentful murder of his brother. Thus 
Abel became the first exemplar of the way of righteousness through faith 
(Matt. 23:35; Lk. 11:51; 1 Jn. 3:12). 


Abel (place). ay’buhl (Heb. »abél H64, “meadow”). A name found in 
various compounds, apparently used to describe the nature of a site or 
its surroundings. In 2 Sam. 20:18 Abel is the shortened form of Ase. BETH 
maacaH. In 1 Sam. 6:18 the KJV reads, “the great stone of Abel,” but the 
Hebrew text probably means, “the great meadow”; the NIV translates 
“the large rock,” following a few Hebrew MSS and the Sepruacinr 
(similarly other English versions). 


Abel Acacia Grove. See Smrrm. 


Abel Beth Maacah. ay’buhl-beth-may“uh-kuh (Heb. »abél bêt ma <dkd 
H68 [with spelling variations], “meadow of the house of oppression”). 
Sometimes translated “Abel of Beth-maacah,” and also known as Abel 
Maim (2 Chr. 16:4). A town in the extreme N of Palestine, modern Abil 
el-Qamh, about 12 mi. (19 km.) N of Lake Huleh and a few miles W of 
the city of Dan, in the tribal territory of Napurau (2 Sam. 20:15; 1 Ki. 
15:20). Abel Beth Maacah is mentioned in some early Egyptian sources. 
Suesa son of Bicri fled to it when his revolt against Davin failed. The town 
was saved from assault by Joas when, with its proverbial shrewdness, it 
followed the advice of “a wise woman” that the people sacrifice Sheba (2 
Sam. 20:14-22). About eighty years later it was seized by Ben-napap (1 Ki. 
15:20) and in 734 B.C. by Tictats-pmeser, who carried off its inhabitants to 
Assyria (2 Ki. 15:29). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Excavated area of Abel Beth Maacah (view to the NE). 


Abel Keramim. ay’buhl-ker‘uh-mim (Heb. -abél kéramim H70, 
“meadow of vineyards”). Also Abel-cheramim. A place in Ammon, E of the 
Jorpan. JeputHan is said to have “devastated twenty towns from Aroer to 
the vicinity of Minnith, as far as Abel Keramim” (Jdg. 11:33; KJV, “the 
plain of the vineyards”). Its location is uncertain, but it was probably S 
of the Jassox River, near modern Amman. 


Abel Maim. ay’buhl-may’im (Heb. -abél mayim H72, “meadow of 
water”). Also Abel-maim. An alternate name for Arru Bera maacan; it occurs 
only in 2 Chr. 16:4. 


Abel Meholah. ay’buhl-mi-hoh ‘luh (Heb. »abél més61d H71, “meadow 
of dancing”). The hometown of Eusna the prophet (1 Ki. 19:16). This is 
where Euan, returning from Horses on his way to Damascus, found Elisha 
and his servants plowing with twelve yoke of oxen. Previously, Abel 
Meholah had figured in Gweron’s smashing victory over the Midianite 
camp in the Jezree Valley (Jdg. 7:22). The identification of this town is 
debated, but during So.omon’s reign it was included in the same district as 
Bem snan (1 Ki. 4:12), so many scholars locate it S of Beth Shan and W of 


the Jordan. Abel Meholah was probably the hometown of “Adriel the 
Meholathite,” a man to whom Sau. gave his eldest daughter, Meras (1 


Sam. 18:19; 2 Sam. 21:8; NIV, “Adriel of Meholah”). See Arrez. 


Abel Mizraim. ay’buhl-miz‘ray-im (Heb. »dbél misrayim H73, “meadow 
of Egypt,” apparently a wordplay on »ébel H65, “mourning”). A place 
near the Jorpan River at which the funeral cortège of Jacos stopped to 
mourn for seven days before proceeding to Macxprian to bury the 
patriarch (Gen. 50:10-11). The site was known as the “threshing floor of 
Atad,” but it was renamed the “mourning of Egypt” because Pharaoh’s 
officials, as well as Egyptian chariots and horsemen, took part in the 


funeral rites (vv. 8-9). The site is often thought to have been E of the 
river, but the Hebrew phrase rendered “beyond the Jordan” by most 
versions can mean more generally “the region of the Jordan.” 


Abel Shittim. ay’buhl-shit’im (Heb. -abél hasittim H69, “meadow of 
the acacias”). A locality in the plains of Moas where the Israelites 
camped before entering the Promised Land (Num. 33:49). See Summ. 


Abez. ay “bez. See Exzz. 


Abi, Abia(h). ay’bi, uh-bi‘uh. See Asian. 


Abi-Albon. ay’bi-al’‘buhn (Heb. 2db7- s«albôn H50, meaning uncertain). 
Identified as an Arbathite (meaning prob. that he was from Ber arasan), 
Abi-Albon was a member of Davwn’s thirty mighty warriors (2 Sam. 
23:31). Many think this form of the name is corrupt, for he is called Asm. 
in the parallel (1 Chr. 11:32). 


Abiasaph. uh-bi‘uh-saf (Heb. -dbf-dsdp H25, “[my] father has 
gathered”; spelled »ebydsap H47 in 1 Chr.). Also Ebiasaph. Son (or 
descendant) of Koran and descendant of Levi (Exod. 6:24; 1 Chr. 9:19). 
The order of succession in Exod. 6:16-24 and 1 Chr. 6:37-38 is Kohath, 
Izhar, Korah, A/Ebiasaph; but in 1 Chr. 6:22-23 it is given as Kohath, 
Amminadab, Korah, Assir, Elkanah, Ebiasaph. He is apparently called 
Asaru in 1 Chr. 26:1 (cf. LXX). 


Abiathar. uh-bi‘uh-thahr (Heb. »ebyatar H59, “father of abundance”). 
Son of the high priest Anmetecu. The latter, along with eighty-four other 
priests, was killed at Nos on Saui’s instructions, after Dore had told the 
king that Ahimelech had helped Davm by inquiring of the Lord for him 


and by giving him GouartH’s sword (1 Sam. 22). Abiathar somehow 
escaped the slaughter and joined David, bringing the oracular spxHop with 
him (22:20-23). Subsequently, Abiathar and Zapox seem to have 
functioned as joint high priests, an arrangement that continued through 
David’s reign (cf. 2 Sam. 15:24, 27, 29). Abiathar did not, however, give 
the same loyalty to Soromon, but associated himself with the cause of 
Apvonyan, the eldest surviving son of David (1 Ki. 1:7, 19, 25). It would 
appear that, even after the failure of Adonijah’s attempt to succeed 
David, Abiathar was in some way still linked with him, for when 
Adonijah was executed on suspicion of plotting a coup, Abiathar was 
banished from Jerusalem (2:22-27). This act terminated the joint 
priesthood of Zadok and Abiathar (as still referred to in 1 Ki. 4:4), and 
also fulfilled the prediction, made 150 years earlier, of the end of the 
priestly rule of the house of Eu (1 Sam. 2:31-35). 


Abib. ay’bib, ah-veev’ (Heb. *abib H26, “ripened head of grain”). TNIV 
Aviv. The first month in the Jewish religious catenpar (corresponding to 
March-April), during which the Passover took place (Exod. 13:4; 23:15; 
34:18; Deut. 16:1). Abib is the older and presumably Canaanite name for 
the month of Nisan. 


Abib, Tel. See Tex asi. 


Abida. uh-bi‘duh (Heb. »dbidd: H30, “father of knowledge” or “my 
father knows/has acknowledged [me]”). Also Abidah (some eds. of KJV 
at Gen. 25:4). The fourth of the five sons of Minin, who was a son of 


Asranam by his concubine Keruran (Gen. 25:4; 1 Chr. 1:33). Abraham gave 
gifts to the sons of his concubines and sent them to the E while he was 
still living so that Isaac’s inheritance would not be compromised. 


Abidan. uh-bi’‘duhn (Heb. »dbiddn H29, “[my] father has judged”). Son 
of Gideoni; he was a leader who represented the tribe of Bensamn as a 


census taker in the wilderness of Smar (Num. 1:11; 2:22; 10:24). As one 
of the twelve tribal princes, he made an offering for his tribe at the 
dedication of the tasernacte in the wilderness. Benjamin’s offering was on 
the ninth day (7:60, 65). 


Abiel. ay’bee-uhl (Heb. »dbi él H24, “my father is God”). (1) A man of 
Bensamin Who is mentioned as the father of Kiso and the grandfather of 
King Saut and Asner (1 Sam. 9:1; 14:51). It is conjectured that Jem: in 1 
Chr. 8:29 and 9:35, the father of Ner, is the same as Abiel. In that case, 
Abiel (Jeiel) was the grandfather of Kish and the great-grandfather of 
Saul. Other solutions have been proposed. 

(2) One of Davw’s thirty mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:32), also called Ası- 
algon (2 Sam. 23:31). He was probably a native of Bern arasan in the N of 
Judah (Josh. 15:6) and was therefore known as Abiel the Arbathite. 


Abiezer. ay’bi-ee’zuhr (Heb. -dbicezer H48, “[my] father is help”; 
gentilic -abi «ezr? H49, “Abiezrite”). (1) A descendant of Manassen, the son 
of Joseru. Abiezer, who settled on the W side of the Jorpan (Josh. 17:2), is 
probably the same as Irzer (a contraction of Abiezer), regarded as the son 
of Guean (Num. 26:30). If 1 Chr. 7:18 refers to the same individual, he 
was apparently Gilead’s nephew, in which case he may have been 
considered a son for genealogical purposes. The district of Manasseh 
inhabited by the Abiezrites (Jdg. 6:34) was the native region from which 
Gweon came (6:11). The site of the appearance of the angel of the Lord to 
Gideon was Ophrah of the Abiezrites (6:24), the town from which 
Gideon drew his first support of men to fight the Midianites (6:34). See 
OPHRAH (PLACE). 


(2) One of Davw’s military elite, the Thirty; a native of Anatuotu in 
Bengamin (2 Sam. 23:27; 1 Chr. 11:28). He was one of David’s month-by- 


month army commanders, having his turn in the ninth month (1 Chr. 
27:12). 


Abiezrite. ay bi-ez ‘rit. See Asmzer. 


Abigail, Abigal. ab’uh-gayl, ab’uh-gal (Heb. -dbigayil H28, “[my] 
father rejoices” or “source of joy”; also >dbigal [1 Sam. 25:32; 2 Sam. 3:3 
Ketib; 17:25]). (1) The wife of Nasa, a rich man of Maon in Judah. When 
Nabal refused to give provisions to Davw and his men in payment for the 
protection they had given him, Abigail, a wise and beautiful woman, 
herself brought provisions to David, persuading him not to take 
vengeance on her husband. About ten days later Nabal died, and 
subsequently Abigail became David’s wife (1 Sam. 25:2-42). Abigail bore 
to David his second son, Kuras (2 Sam. 3:3, called Daniel in 1 Chr. 3:1). 
(2) Sister of King David and of Zeruian (2 Sam. 17:25; 1 Chr. 2:16-17). 
David’s father, however, was Jesse (cf. 1 Chr. 2:13), whereas Abigail is 
identified as the daughter of Nanasn. It has been suggested that “daughter 


of Nahash” might be a textual corruption, or that Nahash was another 
name for Jesse, or that Jesse married the widow of Nahash; if the latter, 
Abigail was David’s half-sister. Whether or not any of these surmises is 
true, Abigail and David had the same mother. Abigal became the wife of 
Irura (Jether) and the mother of Amasa, who for a while was commander 
of David’s army. 


Abihail. ab’uh-hayl (Heb. *dbisayil H38, “my father is strength” or 
“strong father”; the form 2dbihayil H35 [1 Chr. 2:29; 2 Chr. 11:18] may 
be a variant spelling or a different name). (1) Father of Zuriel; the latter 
was head of the Levitical house of Mrrarı (Num. 3:35). 

(2) Wife of Abishur son of Shammai (1 Chr. 2:29). 

(3) Son of Huri; he was a man of the tribe of Gap who lived in Guran (1 
Chr. 5:14). 

(4) Daughter of Davm’s brother Euas. She probably married her cousin 
Jermotu (David’s son) and was the mother of Mauatatu, one of the wives of 
Renosoam (2 Chr. 11:18). Ambiguity in the Hebrew text leaves open the 
possibility that Abihail was another wife of Rehoboam (cf. KJV, but the 


singular in the Heb. of the next two verses suggests that he had only one 
wife). 


(5) Father of Queen Estuer and uncle of Morvecar (Esth. 2:15; 9:29). 


Abihu. uh-bi‘hyoo (Heb. *dbihii> H33, “he is [my] father”). The second 
of the four sons of Aaron and Euisnesa (Exod. 6:23; Num. 3:2; 26:60; 1 Chr. 
6:3; 24:1). Aaron, his sons Navas and Abihu, and seventy elders went part 
of the way up Mount Sinai with Mosrs at the command of the Lord, and 
they “saw the God of Israel” (Exod. 24:1, 9-10). Abihu, along with his 
father and three brothers, was later consecrated as priest (Exod. 28:1; 
Num. 3:2-3; 1 Chr. 24:1). Abihu and his older brother Nadab were slain 
by God when “they offered unauthorized fire before the Lor», contrary to 
his command” (Lev. 10:1-2). Neither Nadab nor Abihu had any sons 
(Num. 3:4; 1 Chr. 24:2). 


Abihud. uh-bi‘huhd (Heb. -dbihiid H34, “[my] father is majesty”). Son 
of Bra and grandson of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:3; however, some scholars 


believe that the text should read “the father of Ehud” rather than 
“Abihud”). 


Abijah, Abijam. uh-bi‘juh, uh-bi‘juhm (Heb. əăbiyyâ H31, “[my] 
father is Yahweh”; also »dbiyyahtii H32 [2 Chr. 13:20-21] and -dbiyyam 
H41 [1 Ki. 14:31—15:1, not in NIV]). KJV also Abia, Abiah. (1) Seventh 
son of Bekr and grandson of Bensamw (1 Chr. 7:8). 

(2) Second son of Samuri. Along with his older brother Jor, he was 
appointed by his father to be a judge in Brrrsnesa (1 Sam. 8:2). However, 
the brothers took bribes, perverted justice, and incurred the wrath of the 
people to such an extent that the Israelites came to Samuel and 
demanded a king (1 Sam. 8:3-6). 

(3) According to 1 Chr. 2:24, a woman named Abijah was the wife of 
Hezron (grandson of Jupan by Perez) and the mother of Asuuur, father (or 
founder) of Tzxoa. The MT is difficult, and some of the ancient versions 


read differently. The RSV rendering, “Caleb went in to Ephrathah, the 
wife of Hezron his father, and she bore him Ashhur,” involves an 
emendation of Abijah ( 2dbiyyd) to “his father” ( »abihii). 

(4) A descendant of Aaron who became the head of the eighth priestly 
division (1 Chr. 24:10). Twenty-four divisions were appointed by lot for 
the service of the temr in the time of Davin. Zecnarian, the father of Jonn 
THE BAPTIST, belonged to the division of Abijah (Lk. 1:5; KJV, “Abia”). 


(5) Son of Jerosoam I of Israel (1 Ki. 14:1-18). He died from illness 
when still a child, in fulfillment of a prediction by the prophet Anan, to 
whom the queen had gone in disguise to inquire regarding the outcome 
of the child’s illness. The death was a judgment for the apostasy of 
Jeroboam. 

(6) Son of Rexosoam and the second king of Judah after the division of 
the kingdom (1 Ki. 14:31—15:8 [where the Heb. text calls him 
“Abijam”]; 2 Chr. 12:16—14:1). Abijah made war on Jeroboam in an 
effort to recover the ten tribes of Israel. In a speech before an important 
battle in which his army was greatly outnumbered, he appealed to 
Jeroboam not to oppose the God of Israel, for God had given the 
kingdom to David and his sons forever. Abijah gained a decisive victory. 
Prosperity tempted him to multiply wives and to follow the evil ways of 
his father. He reigned three years. 

(7) Mother of Hezexmn, king of Judah (2 Chr. 29:1); she was also 
known as “Abi” (2 Ki. 18:2; see NIV mg.). 

(8) One of the priests in the days of Neneman who sealed the covenant 
of reform in which the people promised to serve the Lord (Neh. 10:7). 
Some believe that this is a clan name, connected with the individual 
listed in 12:4 (see next item). 

(9) A priest who returned from Babylon with Zerruspase. (Neh. 12:4). In 
the chronology of the priests given in Neh. 12:10-21, Zicri is listed as 
next descendant to rule the house of Abijah (12:17). 


Abilene. ab’uh-lee‘nee (Gk. Abiléné G9). A region in Syria near the 
Antilebanon mountains (see Lesanon). The area was named after its 


principal city, Abila (modern Suq Wadi Barada), which lay some 18 mi. 
(29 km.) NW of Damascus (thus not to be confused with Abila in the 
Decapous). Luxe identifies Abilene as the tetrarchy of Lysanias when Jonn THE 
Baptist began his ministry (Lk. 3:1). In A.D. 37 this area, with other 
territories, was given to Acrpra 1. After his death in 44, Abilene was 
administered by procurators until 53, when it was conferred on Acripa mn. 


Toward the end of the century, it was made a part of the Roman 
province of Syria. 
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here at the gate complex of Beersheba, identified by the U-shaped chambers (view to the E). 


Abimael. uh-bim‘ay-uhl (Heb. -dbimd -ël H42, possibly “[my] father is 
truly God”). Son of Joxran and descendant of Smem (Gen. 10:28; 1 Chr. 
1:22). 


Abimelech. uh-bim‘uh-lek (Heb. »dbimelek H43, “my father is king” or 
“father of a king”). TNIV Abimelek. (1) A Pmustmne king of Grrar, near 
Gaza. It was at his court that Asranam, out of fear, said that Saran was his 
sister. Struck by her beauty, Abimelech took her to marry her but when 
he was warned by God in a dream, he immediately returned her to 


Abraham (Gen. 20:1-18). Later, when their servants contended over a 
well, the two men made a covenant (21:22-34). Some believe that the 
name Abimelech was a title (comparable to Puaraon). See also #2 and #4 


below. 

(2) A second king of Gerar, probably the son of the first-mentioned 
Abimelech. At his court Isaac tried to pass off his wife Resexan as his sister 
(Gen. 26:1-11). Abimelech rebuked Isaac when the falsehood was 
detected. Later their servants quarreled, and they made a covenant 
between them, as Abraham and the first Abimelech had done. 

(3) The son of Gmron by a concubine (Jdg. 8:31; 9:1-57). After 
Gideon’s death, Abimelech, aspiring to be king, murdered seventy sons 
of his father. Only one son, Joram, escaped. Abimelech was then made 
king of Suecuem. After he had reigned only three years, rebellion broke 


out against him; in the course of the rebellion he attacked and destroyed 
his own city of Shechem. Later he was killed while besieging the nearby 
town of Tuesez. 


(4) A Philistine king mentioned in the title of Ps. 34. He is very likely 
the same as Acuisn king of Gath (1 Sam. 21:10—22:1), with whom Dav 
sought refuge when he fled from Saut. As mentioned above, it is possible 
that Abimelech was a royal Philistine title, not a personal name. 

(5) Son of AsiartHar; he was a prest in the days of David (1 Chr. 18:16 
KJV, but see NIV mg.). Elsewhere he is called Anmetecn (24:6), and most 
scholars believe that the form Abimelech is a scribal error. 


Abinadab. uh-bin’uh-dab (Heb. »dbinddab H44, prob. “[my] father is 
generous”). (1) The second son of Jess (1 Sam. 16:8; 1 Chr. 2:13). When 
Goratu challenged the Israelites in the Valley of Etan and was killed by 
Daviw (1 Sam. 17), Abinadab and two of his brothers were in Sau:’s army 
(v. 13). 

(2) One of the sons of Saul who died with his father and his two 
brothers on Mount Gusoa in battle with the Pumismnes (1 Sam. 31:2; 1 Chr. 
8:33; 9:39; 10:2). 

(3) A man of Kram sarm at whose place on a hill the ark or THE coveNANT 


remained after it was returned from the Philistines in the days of Samus. 
(1 Sam. 7:1). His son Errazar was chosen by the city fathers to have 
charge of the ark. Much later his other sons (or descendants) Uzzau and 
Anio were among those who assisted David in his first attempt to bring 
the ark to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 6:3-4; 1 Chr. 13:7). 

(4) The father of one of Sotomon’s sons-in-law (1 Ki. 4:11 KJV). 


However, the Hebrew ben--dbinddab (“son of Abinadab”) should 
probably be translated as the personal name Ben-asinapas (as in NIV). 


Abinoam. uh-bin’oh-uhm (Heb. °*dbind«am H45, prob. “father of 
pleasantness”). The father of Barax, mentioned in the narrative of Barak’s 
victory over the Canaanites under Jasmw and Sisera and in the song of 
Desoran (Jdg. 4:6, 12; 5:1, 12). 


Abiram. uh-bi‘ruhm (Heb. *dbiram H53, “[my] father is exalted”). (1) 
One of three men of the tribe of Revsen who, with Koran the Levite, led 
250 leaders of the Israelites in rebellion against Moses, declaring that 
Moses and Aaron had exalted themselves “above the assembly of the 
Lord” (Num. 16:1-3). Abiram and his household, along with Korah’s and 
Dartuan’s, were swallowed up alive into the earth as a punishment of God 
(16:25-33). 

(2) Son of Hx of Berner. When Hiel rebuilt Jericno during the reign of 
Aras, “He laid its foundations at the cost of his firstborn son Abiram, and 
he set up its gates at the cost of his youngest son Segub, in accordance 
with the word of the Loro spoken by Joshua son of Nun” (1 Ki. 16:34; cf. 
Josh. 6:26). See Secus. 


Abishag. ab‘uh-shag (Heb. *dbisag H54, possibly “[my] father is a 
wanderer”). A Shunammite woman who nursed Dav in his old age (1 
Ki. 1:3, 15). After David died, Aponuan, Sotomon’s elder half-brother, asked 
permission to marry her (2:13-18). Solomon evidently interpreted this 


request as a claim to the throne (cf. 1:5-7), for the household women of 
a former king were sometimes used for such purposes (cf. Assatom’s 


behavior in 2 Sam. 16:20-22). Thus Solomon had Adonijah executed (1 
Ki. 2:22-25). 


Abishai. uh-bi’shi (Heb. -dbi§ay H57, meaning uncertain; also »absay 
H93 in 1 Chronicles). Son of Davw’s sister Zeruian, and brother of Joas and 
AsaneL. He was impetuous and courageous, cruel and hard to his foes, but 
always intensely loyal to David. Abishai counseled David to kill the 
sleeping Saut (1 Sam. 26:6-9). He aided Joab in the murder of Asner, an 
act of revenge for the slaying of their brother Asahel (2 Sam. 3:30). He 
was loyal to David when Assatom and Suesa revolted, and he wanted to 
kill Sumer for cursing David (16:5-14). He defeated a large army of 
Edomites (1 Chr. 18:12-13). Late in David’s life Abishag rescued the king 
in the fight with Ishbi-Benob, the Pumusrne giant (2 Sam. 21:17), and he 


was considered chief of the three top Israelite warriors (23:18-19, 
although the meaning of the Heb. text is disputed). 


Abishalom. See Assarom. 


Abishua. uh-bish’oo-uh (Heb. »dbi§tia < H55, “[my] father is salvation”). 
(1) Son of Puivenas and great-grandson of Aaron (1 Chr. 6:4, 50). An 
ancestor of Ezra the scribe, Abishua is included in the genealogy of Lev: 
among the descendants of Aaron serving the altar (Ezra 7:5). 


(2) Son of Brua and grandson of Benjamin (1 Chr. 8:4). 


Abishur. uh-bi’shuhr (Heb. -dbi8ir H56, “[my] father is a wall [of 
protection]”). Son of Shammai and descendant of Jupan through Perez and 
JeranmerL; his wife’s name was Abihail (1 Chr. 2:28-29). 


Abital. uh-bi’tuhl (Heb. »dbital H40, “[my] father is dew,” or possibly 


“source of protection”). A wife of Davw and mother of Shephatiah, the 
fifth son born to Davw in Herron (2 Sam. 3:4; 1 Chr. 3:3). 


Abitub. uh-bi’tuhb (Heb. -dbiftib H39, “[my] father is good”). Son of 
Shaharaim by his first wife, Hushim; he is included among the 
descendants of Bensamn, but the precise genealogical connection is not 
stated (1 Chr. 8:11; cf. v. 8). 


Abiud. uh-bi‘uhd (Gk. Abioud G10). A son of Zerrussase. listed in 
Matthew’s cengatocy or Jesus curist (Matt. 1:13); this name does not occur in 
the OT. 


Abner. ab‘nuhr (Heb. abnér H79, also »dbinér H46, “[my] father is Ner 
[or a lamp]”). Son of Ner and cousin (or uncle) of King Saur. During 
Saul’s reign, Abner was the commander-in-chief of the Israelite army (1 
Sam. 14:50). It was Abner who brought Davin to Saul following the 
slaying of Gouar (17:55-58). He accompanied Saul in his pursuit of 
David (26:5) and was rebuked by David for his failure to keep better 
watch over his master (26:13-16). 

At Saul’s death, Abner had Is-sosuern, Saul’s son, made king over Israel 
(2 Sam. 2:8). Abner and his men met David’s servants in combat by the 
pool of Giron and were overwhelmingly defeated. During the retreat 
from this battle, Abner was pursued by Asan, Joas’s brother, and in self- 
defense killed him (2:12-32). 


Soon after this, Abner and Ish-Bosheth had a quarrel over Saul’s 
concubine, Rizpah. Ish-Bosheth probably saw Abner’s behavior with 
Rizpah as tantamount to a claim to the throne. This resulted in Abner’s 
entering into negotiations with David to go to his side, and he promised 
to bring all Israel with him. David graciously received him; Abner had 
not been gone long when Joab heard of the affair, and, believing or 
pretending to believe that Abner had come as a spy, Joab invited him to 
a friendly conversation and murdered him “to avenge the blood of his 


brother Asahel” (2 Sam. 3:6-27). This seems to have been a genuine grief 
to David, who composed a lament for the occasion (3:33-34). 


abomination. This English term, applied to that which causes disgust 
or hatred, occurs frequently in the KJV but only a few times in the NIV 
and other modern versions (e.g., Prov. 26:25; Isa. 66:3; Dan. 9:27; 11:31; 
12:11; cf. “abominable,” Isa. 66:17; Jer. 32:34). The idea is most often 
expressed in the NIV by the verb detest and the adjective detestable. Two 
main Hebrew words are involved: (1) šiqqûs H9199 is used of idols (e.g., 
2 Ki. 23:24; Jer. 7:30), of the gods represented by idols (e.g., 2 Ki. 
23:13), of forbidden practices (e.g., 23:24), and generally of anything 
contrary to the worship and religion of the Lord (e.g., 2 Chr. 15:8; Isa. 
66:3; Jer. 4:1). The related noun šeqes H9211 is used of idols in animal 
form (Ezek. 8:10), of forbidden foods (Lev. 11:10, 13, 42), and generally 
of anything bringing ceremonial defilement (7:21). (2) The more 
common term tô «bâ H9359 is applied to wider areas of life. It is used of 
things related to idols (Deut. 7:25; 27:15) and of the false gods 
themselves (32:16); but it is used also, for example, of forbidden sexual 
practices (e.g., Lev. 18:22, 26-27), of prophecy leading to the worship of 
other gods (Deut. 13:13-14), of offering blemished animals in sacrifice 
(17:1), and of heathen divination (18:9, 12). Basic to the use of these 
words, then, is the active abhorrence the Lord feels toward that which 
challenges his position as the sole God of his people, or contradicts his 
will, whether in the way he is to be worshiped or in the way his people 
are to live. 


abomination of desolation. The interpretation of the references of 
Daniel to some notable and frightful “abomination that causes 
desolation” (Dan. 9:27; 11:31; 12:11) has caused much difficulty and 
difference among interpreters. Many continue to hold that Dan. 11:31 
was fulfilled in 165 B.C., when the Seleucid king Anriocnus Epiphanes set 
up an altar in the Jerusalem temprz and sacrificed a pig on it. But that 
event could not have exhausted the meaning of the passage, for Matt. 
24:15 and Mk. 13:14 make it clear that the Lord Jesus understood the 
“abomination” as still to come. Some understand the Lord to refer to 


some horrifying act of sacrilege during the period of the Jewish revolt 
and the sack of Jerusatem by the Romans in A.D. 70. It cannot, however, 
be the entry of the Romans into the Most Holy Place, for the setting up 
of the abomination is offered by the Lord as a sign to his true followers 
that they must leave the city without delay to avoid being caught up in 
its overthrow. Once the city fell to the Romans, the time of flight would 
be past. It is more likely, therefore, that the reference is to Jewish zealot 
rebels who actually set up their military headquarters in the Holy Place. 
Other interpreters, however, understand the Lord to be speaking not of 
the fall of Jerusalem but of the end-time itself, immediately prior to his 
own coming; and they link the setting up of the abomination with the 
appearance and activity of the man of sin (2 Thess. 2:3-4, 8-9). 


Abraham, Abram. ay’bruh-ham, ay’bruhm (Heb. °*abraham H90, 
etymology uncertain, but interpreted as “father of a multitude” [Gen. 
17:5, perhaps a play on words]; his original name, used from Gen. 11:26 
to 17:5, was »abram H92, possibly short form of 2dbiram H53, “[my] 
father is exalted” [see Asmam]). Son of Terran, founder of the Hebrew 
nation, and father of the people of God, he traced his ancestry back to 
Noan through Suem (11:10-27) and came into the Bible story out of an 
idolatrous background (Josh. 24:2). After the death of his brother Haran 
(Gen. 11:28), Abram moved in obedience to a divine vision (Acts 7:2-4) 
from Ur of the Chaldees in Mesopotamia to the city of Haran in N Syria. He 
was accompanied by his father Terah, his wife and half-sister Sarai 
(Saran), and his nephew Lor (Gen. 11:31-32). 


Abraham’s renown in the Bible as a man of faith and the father of the 
people of faith is a direct consequence of the way the Bible tells his 
story. Like all history writing, the Bible is selective in the facts it records, 
choosing those that are most significant to bring out the meaning of the 
events. The Genesis account of Abraham’s life records the development 
of his rarra—from the imperfect faith of Gen. 12-13, through the growing 
faith of chs. 14-17, and on to the mature faith of chs. 18-25. 


At age seventy-five (Gen. 12:4) Abram was commanded to leave all 
and go out into the unknown, sustained only by the promises of God 


(12:1-3). In faith he obeyed, but with an imperfect obedience. Contrary 
to the command to leave his “father’s household,” he took his nephew 
Lot with him, laying the foundation for considerable future trouble (chs. 
13; 19). When Abram arrived in Canaan (12:6), God confirmed the 
promise that this was the land Abram’s descendants would possess 
(12:7), but the imperfection of Abram’s faith again appeared. Although 
assured by God that he was in the right place, Abram deserted Canaan 
for Egypt in a time of famine and, still uncertain whether the Lord could 
preserve him in trouble, tried to pass off Sarai as his sister, hoping to 
purchase his own safety at her expense (12:10-20). Yet Abram’s 
imperfection of faith did not shake the promises of God, who first acted 
to protect the chosen family in Egypt (12:17-20) and then, when Abram 
tried to solve family problems (13:7) by dividing up the Promised Land, 
reaffirmed (13:14-17) that none but Abram and his descendants could 
inherit the promises. 


The fascinating glimpse into the international tensions of the ancient 
world given in Gen. 14 allows us to see Abram’s growing faith. Clearly 
he is now more aware of himself as the man separated to God from the 
world. He first opposed the kings (14:13-16) and then refused the 
world’s wealth (14:21-24). These are plainly the acts of a man confident 
in the protection and provision of God. The Lord was not slow to 
respond in both regards (15:1). But the richness of the divine response 
provoked Abram to question the point of it all, for he had no son to 
inherit what the Lord would give him. This leads to that high moment of 
faith when Abram, fully aware that every human aspect of the situation 
was against him (Rom. 4:18-21), rested wholly and absolutely on God’s 
word of promise; this is the faith that justifies (Gen. 15:4-6). But though 
Abram had leaped onto a pinnacle of faith, he was still only learning to 
walk in the way of faith. 
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The Egyptian tomb paintings at Beni Hasan, dating approximately to the period of Abraham, depict Semitic travelers to 


Egypt. 


The Lord confirmed his promises of children and land in a great 
covenant Sign (Gen. 15:7-21), but Abram and Sarai, tired of waiting (ch. 
16), turned from the way of faith to a human expedient that was 
permitted—even expected—by the laws of the day: a childless couple 
might “have children” through the medium of a secondary wife. Poor, 
mistreated Hacar fell into this role. Yet the Lord was not diverted from 
his chosen course: in gentle grace he picked up the pieces of Hagar’s 
broken life (16:7-16) and reaffirmed his covenant with Abram (ch. 17). 
In three ways the Lord made his promises more sure. First, he made 
Abram and Sarai into new people (17:3-5, 15-16). This is the 
significance of the gift of new names: they are themselves made new, 
with new capacities. Second, the Lord restated and amplified his spoken 
promises so as to leave no doubt of his seriousness in making them 
(17:6-8). Third, he sealed his promises with the sign of crcumasion (17:9- 
14) so that forever after Abraham and his family would be able to look 
at their own bodies and say, “The Lord has indeed kept his promises to 
me!” 


Out of this experience of becoming the new man, Abraham, and 
having the promises confirmed and sealed, Abraham’s faith grew to 


maturity. Genesis 17:17—22:19 is the tale of two sons. Abraham deeply 
loved his sons Isnmarı and Isaac (17:18; 21:11-12), yet he was called to 
give them both up—in faith that the Lord would keep his promises 
concerning them (21:11-13; 22:1-18). The Lord did not spring these 
great decisions on Abraham, but prepared him for them by his 
experience over Lot and Sopvom (chs. 18-19). In this connection Abraham 
would learn two lessons: First, that it is not a vain thing to leave matters 
in the hand of God—he prayed, and the Lord answered prayer (18:22- 
33); second, that the Lord really meant the “family” aspect of his 
promises—even Lot was preserved because the Lord “remembered 
Abraham” (19:29). To be linked with the covenant man was to come 
under the sovereign hand of the covenant God. And if Lot, how much 
more Ishmael, and how very much more the son of promise himself, 
Isaac! Thus Abraham came to the maturity of faith that enabled him to 
say (22:5), “We will go...we will worship...we will come back”— 
knowing that the worship in question involved raising the knife over 
Isaac. 


Quietly the underlining of the maturity of Abraham’s faith proceeds: 
Sarah was laid to rest within the Promised Land by her husband, who 
was planning to be buried there himself, awaiting the fulfillment of the 
promise of possession. Sternly Abraham’s servant was forbidden to move 
Isaac away from the place of promise (Gen. 24:6-8). 


Three main streams of NT thought focus on Abraham as the exemplar 
of faith. Paul stresses faith as simple trust in the promises of God (Rom. 
4:18-22); Hebrews takes note especially of the patience of faith (Heb. 
11:8-16; cf. 6:11-13); and James brings out the essential obedience that 
proves faith to be genuine (Jas. 2:21-23). 


Abraham’s bosom (side). A figure of speech used by Jesus in the 
parable of Lazarus and the rich man to designate the blessedness with 
which the beggar was honored upon his death (Lk. 16:22-23). The figure 
derives either from the Roman custom of reclining on the left side at 
meals—Lazarus being in the place of honor at Asranam’s right, leaning on 
his breast—or from its appropriateness as expressing closest fellowship 
(cf. Jn. 1:18; 13:23). Since Abraham was the founder of the Hebrew 


nation, such closeness was the highest honor and bliss. 


Abram. See Asranam. 


abrech, abrek. ay’brek (Heb. *abrék H91). A word shouted to warn of 
the approach of Josten, presumably so proper respect could be shown to 
him (Gen. 41:43 KJV mg., JB, et al.). The term may be Egyptian, but its 
derivation and meaning are debated. Proposed translations include 
“Make way!” (e.g., NIV, NEB), “Bow the knee!” (e.g., KJV, NRSV, as if 
from Heb. barak H1384, “to kneel”), and others. 


Abronah. uh-broh‘nuh (Heb. <abrénd H6307, perhaps “crossing, ford”). 
KJV Ebronah. A camp of the Israelites during their wilderness journey, 
one stop before Ezion creer at the Gulf of Aoasan on the border of Epom 
(Num. 33:34-35; not mentioned in Deut. 10:6-7). Possible identifications 
include ‘Ain ed-Defiyeh (Heb. ‘Ein Avrona, about 9 mi./14 km. N of 
Ezion Geber) and Eratu (on the northern shore of the gulf). 


Absalom, Abishalom. ab‘suh-luhm, uh-bish’uh-luhm (Heb. »absalém 
H94 and -abisal6m H58 [only 1 Ki. 15:2, 10], “[my] father is peace”). 
Third son of Davm, born in Hesron; his mother was Maacan, daughter of 
Tamar king of Gesuur, a small district NE of Lake Galilee (2 Sam. 3:3; 1 
Chr. 3:2). The circumstances that brought Absalom into prominence are 
as follows. Amnon, David’s eldest son and Absalom’s half-brother, raped 
Absalom’s sister Tamar (2 Sam. 13:1-19). David, though greatly angered, 
never punished Amnon (13:21). Absalom nursed his hatred for two 
years, then treacherously plotted Amnon’s assassination (13:22-29). 
Absalom fled to his grandfather Talmai and remained with him three 
years (13:37-38), while David “longed to go to Absalom, for he was 
consoled concerning Amnon’s death” (13:39). At the end of that time 
Joa by stratagem induced David to recall Absalom, but David would not 
see him for two years more (14:1-24). Then Absalom by a trick of his 


own moved Joab to intercede with the king and was restored to favor 
(14:28, 33). 


“In all Israel there was not a man so highly praised for his handsome 
appearance as Absalom,” and for the abundance of his hair (2 Sam. 
14:25-27). He had three sons and a daughter, whom he named Tamar 
after his sister. Absalom now began to act like a candidate for the 
kingship (15:1-6), parading a great retinue and subtly indicating how he 
would improve the administration of justice in the interests of the 
people. 


“At the end of four years” (2 Sam. 15:7 NIV, following some versional 
evidence; KJV “forty,” following MT), Absalom pretended to have a 
proper motive for visiting Hebron, the capital of Judah when David 
began his reign and Absalom’s birthplace (3:2-3). There Absalom 
proclaimed himself king and attracted the disaffected to his standard 
(15:7-14). David realized at once that this was a serious threat to his 
throne. He plainly could have chosen to remain in the safety of the all- 
but-impregnable fortress city of Jerusatem, but this would have been both 
strategically a mistake and practically a needless involvement of an 
innocent population in the harsh realities of a prolonged siege. David did 
not explain his decision to depart hastily from the city, but what we 
know of him from the Bible suggests these two motives: first, out in the 
open country he was in his natural element both as a man and as a 
soldier; second, he could rally troops to his cause and, as a commander 
actually in the field—not confined in the city—he could direct 
operations. But it was a sad and hurried flight, marked by partings from 
friends and the defection of valued counselors such as Aurruopuer. David 
sent back to the capital the intensely loyal priests, Zanox and Asmar, that 
with their sons as messengers they might keep David informed of events. 
Husuar the Arkite also was asked to return and feign loyalty to Absalom, 
and so help David by “frustrating Ahithophel’s advice” (15:20-37). 


Ahithophel advised Absalom to attack David at once, before he could 
gather a large following (2 Sam. 17:1-4). Hushai advised delay until all 
the military power of the realm could be gathered under the command 
of Absalom himself, to make sure they had a force large enough to 
defeat the warlike David and his loyal soldiers (17:5-14). Absalom 


actually followed a compromise plan. The armies met in the woods of 
Ephraim, where Absalom’s forces were disastrously defeated (18:1-8; see 
Epuraim, Forest of). Absalom was caught by his head in the branches of an 
oak, and the mule he was riding went on and left him dangling helpless 
there. Joab and his men killed him, though David, in the hearing of the 
whole army, had forbidden anyone to harm him. Absalom was buried in 
a pit and covered with a heap of stones in the wood where he fell (18:9- 
17). 


David’s great and prolonged grief over the death of his son nearly cost 
him the loyalty of his subjects (2 Sam. 18:33—19:8). Absalom’s rebellion 
was the most serious threat to David’s throne, but its significance for the 
future lay in the weakness already existing in the kingdom in David’s 
day. Plainly David’s administration was faulty. The ease with which 
Absalom detached the northern tribes from allegiance to David not only 
exposed the fact that as a Judahite David was guilty of neglecting the 
Israelite section of his kingdom, but also, more seriously, showed how 
fragile were the bonds between Judah and Israel. Sotomon’s more rigorous 
administrative methods staved off the inevitable division that needed 
only the ineptitude of his son and successor Renosoam to make it a reality 
(1 Ki. 12:1-19). In these ways, as much as in its more explicit 
predictions, the OT prepared the way for Christ. It records the golden 
days of David; yet the flaws in his character and kingdom give rise to the 
people’s yearning for great David’s greater Son. 


abstinence. This English noun occurs once in the KJV in the context of 
Paut’s shipwreck, when the people went without food for a long period 
(Acts 27:21). The verb abstain occurs a few times in most English 
versions (usually as the rendering of Gk. apecho G600) and means “to 
refrain from an action.” The decree of the Council of Jerusalem (15:20, 
29) commanded abstinence from “food sacrificed to idols, from blood, 
from the meat of strangled animals and from sexual immorality,” 
practices abhorrent to Jewish Christians. Pau: (1 Thess. 4:3) connects 
abstaining from sexual immorality with sancriication. In 1 Thess. 5:22 he 
exhorts Christians to abstinence “from all appearance of evil” (KJV; NIV, 
“Avoid every kind of evil”). In 1 Tim. 4:3 he refers to false teachers who 


commanded believers “to abstain from certain foods, which God created 
to be received with thanksgiving by those who believe and who know 
the truth.” Perer exhorts, “Dear friends, I urge you, as aliens and 
strangers in the world, to abstain from sinful desires, which war against 
your soul” (1 Pet. 2:11). 


Abstinence from eating blood antedates the Mosaic law (see Gen. 9:4) 
but was rigorously reinforced when the Lord spoke through Moses. The 
sacred function of stoop within the sacrificial system (Lev. 17:11) made it 
something set apart from any common use. Israel abstained voluntarily 
from eating the sinew on the thigh for the reason given in Gen. 32:32. 
The book of Leviticus defined what animals the children of Israel might 
not eat, to “distinguish between the unclean and the clean” (Lev. 11:47), 
and to keep Israel separate from other nations. The priests were 
forbidden to drink “wine or other fermented drink” while they were 
ministering (10:8-9). The Nazirirzes were to abstain from the fruit of the 
vine absolutely. The Recabites (see Recas) took a similar vow in 
deference to their ancestor Jonapas (Jer. 35). God’s people are to abstain 
from participation in idol feasts (Exod. 34:15; Ps. 106:28; Rom. 14:21; 1 
Cor. 8:4-13). 


Many Christians believe that the injunctions regarding drunkenness 
and sobriety (1 Cor. 5:11; 6:9-10; Eph. 5:18; 1 Tim. 3:3, 8; Tit. 2:2-4) 
point to the wisdom of total abstinence from alcoholic beverages (cf. 
Col. 3:17). Abstinence is not a virtue in itself, but it can be a means to 
make virtue possible. See also rastinc. 


abyss. The Greek term abyssos G12 (originally an adjective, 
“bottomless, unfathomable,” then a noun, “deep place”) is rendered by 
the KJV with “the deep” (Lk. 8:31; Rom. 10:7) and “bottomless pit” 
(Rev. 9:1-2, 11; 11:7; 17:8; 20:1, 3). The NIV treats it as a proper name, 
“Abyss” (except in Romans). In classical Greek the term was applied to 
the primeval deep of ancient cosmogonies, an ocean surrounding and 
under the earth. In the LXX it can refer to the primal waters (Gen. 1:2), 
but also to the world of the dead (e.g., Ps. 71:20). In later Jupaism it 


means also the interior depths of the earth and the prison of evil spirits. 


The NT writers use it with reference to the world of the dead (Rom. 
10:7) or the nether world, the prison of disobedient spirits (Lk. 8:31; 
Rev. 9:1-2, 11; 11:7; 17:8; 20:1-3). The use of “abyss” in Rom. 10:7 is 
parallel with the use of “the lower, earthly regions” in Eph. 4:9 (see Ps. 
106:28); both contrast the highest heaven and the lowest depth. In Lk. 
8:31 the demons had a great dread of the primal abyss; even so, they 
may have caused themselves to go there when the pigs were drowned in 
the sea. In Revelation the horror of infinite deeps is intensified. See also 
ABADDON. 


acacia. See pants. 


Acbor. ak’bor (Heb. «akb6r H6570, “mouse”). TNIV Akbor. (1) Father of 
BaaL-Hanan, an Edomite king (Gen. 36:38-39; 1 Chr. 1:49). 

(2) Son of Micaiah and father of Exnatnan; King Josan commanded him 
to go with some others to consult Hutpan the prophetess concerning the 


newly discovered book of the law (2 Ki. 22:12, 14; Jer. 26:22; called 
Abdon son of Micah in 2 Chr. 34:20). 


Accad. See Axxap. 


accent. This term is used once by the NIV and other versions to render 
Greek lalia G3282, “talking, speech” (Matt. 26:73). The Greek word 
likely refers to the dialectical peculiarity of one like Prrer, who spoke 
Jewish Aramaic in a way characteristic of Gauer. “Accent” may be too 
restricted a rendering, for lalia probably included the peculiar use of 
words and idioms as well as mere accent or intonation. 


acceptance. The act of receiving something or someone with approval; 
the state of being thus received. In the Bible the most vital need of the 
person is to be acceptable to God. Sm separates; acceptance is a 


condition of restoration to God. It is clear that God determines who is 
acceptable to him, and he it is who provides the means of reconcmiation Of 
the estranged. God instituted reconciling sacririces, but sacrifices in 
themselves are of no use if the worshipers are profane in their manner of 
life (Isa. 1:11-16). The NT gives the final word on the solution: God 
provided access to himself through Jesus Christ by his cross (Eph. 2:18; 
3:12). Acceptance is, in more personal terms, the equivalent of the idea 
of sustication, Which comes through accepting God’s gift by rarm (Rom. 
5:1-2). We are accepted by accepting God’s gift. Since this is so, believers 
can offer themselves acceptably to God (12:1); and their spiritual 
sacrifices, such as acts of praise and well-doing, are acceptable through 
Christ (Phil 4:18; Heb. 13:15-16; 1 Pet. 2:5). Because God has received 
believers, moreover, they are to forgive and accept each other in the 
fellowship of Love (Eph. 4:32; 5:2). 


access. A word used to translate Greek prosagogé G4643, which appears 
three times in the NT (Rom. 5:2; Eph. 2:18; in Eph. 3:12 NIV uses the 
term “approach”). Commentators are not agreed as to whether the word 
should be taken in the transitive sense, meaning “introduction,” or in the 
intransitive sense, meaning “access, personal approach.” In the NT it is 
always used of the work of Christ. He introduces a person into the royal 
presence of God. The redemptive blessings that belong to the believer 
are made possible through Christ, by rarm. 


Accho. See Acco. 


Acco. ak’oh (Heb. <akk6 H6573; Gk. Ptolemais G4767). KJV Accho; TNIV 
Akko. A Canaanite-Phoenician coastal city, known as Ptolemais in NT 
times; identified as modern Acre, some 8 mi. (13 km.) N of Mount Carmen 
and 30 mi. (50 km.) S of Tyre. The river Belus flows into the 


Mediterranean Sea close to the town. Acco was in the portion assigned 
to the tribe of Asner, but the Hebrews did not drive out the original 


inhabitants (Jdg. 1:31). In the Hellenistic period it received the name 


Ptolemais from the Ptolemies of Egypt (see Proemy). PauL stayed there a 
day with Christian brethren on his way from Tyre to Cassarga (Acts 21:7). 
The Crusaders occupied the town and named it St. Jean d’Acre. In 
modern times it was part of the Turkish empire, except for a time when 
it was occupied by Egypt, being restored to the Turks with British help. 
Today it is in the nation of Israel, opposite the larger city of Haifa. 


accommodation. A term used in theology to indicate God’s act of 
revealing himself in ways that are compatible with human 
understanding (see revetation). When God spoke, he used the thought 
forms of the day and not the scientific terminology of a later age. Heaven 
is described in terms of human values: gold, silver, jewels. He is 
described in terms of fire and brimstone. God himself is spoken of as 
having a face, eyes, ears, mouth, hands, feet, and so on (see 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM). In no way does this accommodation affect the truth or 
the religious value of the passage. That which is declared is real, but 
intelligible to human beings only through their language and in their 
thought forms (see also attecory; interpretation). In a somewhat different 
sense, one may say that God accommodated himself supremely in the 
INCARNATION Of Jesus Christ. 
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accord. See uny. 


accursed. See ANATHEMA; CURSE; DEVOTED THING. 


Accuser. See Satan. 


Aceldama. See Axzxpama. 


Achaea. See Acman. 


Achaia. uh-kay’uh (Gk. Achaia G938). Also Achaea. The name of a 
region, later a Roman province, in S Greece that included the Peloponnesus; 
Corinto was its capital. The areas N of Achaia were districts of Maceponia, 
and the phrase “Macedonia and Achaia” generally means all Greece 
(Acts 19:21; Rom. 15:26; 1 Thess. 1:7-8). In Acts 20:2 “Greece” refers 
specifically to Achaia. In Acts 18:12, Garo is accurately called proconsu. 
of Achaia, for Cravpws had just made this region a senatorial province 
(the governors of imperial provinces were called prerecrs and later 
procurators). Achaia is mentioned in five other NT passages (Acts 18:27; 1 
Cor. 16:15; 2 Cor. 1:1; 9:2; 11:10; in Rom. 16:5, KJV has Achaia, but the 
earliest textual evidence supports Asia). 


Achaia. 


Achaicus. uh-kayuh-kuhs (Gk. Achaikos G939, “belonging to Achaia”). 
A respected Christian of Corta. He is mentioned only in 1 Cor. 16:17 as 
the third member of a three-man delegation coming to Paur in Epuesus 
with a letter from the Corinthian church (7:1; some MSS also insert the 
three names of the delegation in 16:15). Their arrival refreshed Paul, 
and when they returned to Corinth, they may have taken with them 1 
Corinthians (cf. the subscription after 16:24 in most MSS). 


Achan. ay’kan (Heb. «akan H6575, derivation unknown; in 1 Chr. 2:7 
the name appears as <adkar H6580, “Achar,” which means “troubler”; LXX 
has Achar throughout). Son of Carmi and descendant of Jupan through 
Zera (one of the twins born to Judah by his own daughter-in-law, 
Tamar). Achan was stoned to death for violating the ban (see prvoten THING) 
during the conquest of Jerico (Josh. 7:1-26). Achan stole 200 shekels of 
silver, a Babylonian garment, and a wedge of gold weighing 50 shekels, 
and hid them in the earthen floor of his tent (7:21). Josuua had devoted 


the metals to God (6:17-19). All else was to be destroyed. Because of this 
one man’s disobedience, Israel was defeated at Ai. God revealed the 


reason to Joshua. By a process of elimination Achan was found out. He 


confessed, and he and his family and possessions were brought down to 
the Valley of Acuor. 


In spite of some difficulty in understanding the Hebrew text in Josh. 
7:25-26, there is little ground for holding that Joshua’s command (6:17) 
was not carried out in the execution of both Achan and his entourage. In 
the Scriptures the Lord often allows us to see the full significance of our 
sinful ways. Achan’s experience illustrates the biblical revelation that we 
never sin alone: there is always a family involvement (cf. Exod. 20:5-6) 
and also a wider pollution touching the whole people of God and 
bringing them under judgment. Joshua expressed this thought in his 
epitaph: “Why have you brought this trouble on us?” (Josh. 7:25), 
allowing the name Achan to slip over into the similar-sounding verb «< 
dakar H6579, “to trouble, bring disaster.” This in turn became the name 
of the place itself, Achor, “disaster”; and in 2 Chr. 2:7, Achan himself is 
referred to as Achar, meaning “troubler, man of disaster.” 


Achar. See Acuan. 


Achaz. See Auaz. 


Achbor. See Acsor. 


Achim. See Axum. 


Achish. ay’kish (Heb. »aki¥ H429, possibly from Hurrian akk sha(rur), 
“the king gives”). A Pmusrne king of Gam to whom Davin fled for 
protection (1 Sam. 21:10-15). Initially, David was fearful and pretended 
insanity; when Achish repulsed him, he fled. At a later point David again 
sought refuge with Achish, this time behaving so as to win his 
confidence (27:1-12). David consented to join Achish against Israel, but 
when the Philistine lords objected, the king sent him away (29:1-11). He 
may be the same Achish to whom Shimei’s servant fled many years later 


(1 Ki. 2:39-40). In the title to Ps. 34 Achish is called Asmetecn, which may 


have been a dynastic name of Philistine kings (cf. Gen. 20:2, 22; 26:1, 
26). 


Achmetha. See Ecearana. 


Achor. ay’kohr (Heb. <dkér H6574, “trouble”). The valley in which 
Acuan, apparently with his family, was stoned to death because he had 
taken forbidden booty (Josh. 7:24-26). The place is often identified with 
modern el-Buqesah, SW of Jrricuo. This area certainly suits the symbolic 
reference in Hos. 2:15, where the transformation of Achor into “a door 
of hope” typifies the changed expectations of the people of God in the 
messianic day (cf. Isa. 65:10). 


Achsah, Achsa. See Acsan. 


Achshaph. See Acsuapn. 


Achzib. See Acze. 


acre. This English term, referring to a unit of area, is used twice (1 Sam. 
14:14; Isa. 5:10) to render the Hebrew word Semed H7538, which 
literally means “yoke.” In both passages the area involved is the average 
amount a yoke of oxen could plow in a day. What precise measurements 
are involved is not known, and the translation “acre” is merely 
conventional. (For the proper name Acre, see Acco.) Acropolis. uh-krop 
‘uh-lis (Gk. Akropolis, from akros, “top, extremity,” and polis, “city”). The 
higher city, citadel, or castle of a Greek municipality; especially the 
citadel of Arnens, where the treasury was. The crowning glory of Athens 
is the Parthenon, usually regarded as the finest exemplar of Greek 
architecture. During Paut’s stay in Athens (Acts 17:15—18:1), “he was 


greatly distressed to see that the city was full of idols” (17:16). The 
images of gods and of heroes worshiped as gods filled Athens and were 
inescapably conspicuous on the Acropolis. As Paul stood on Mars’ Hill, 
before the court of the Arsopacus, he could see the temples on the 
Acropolis directly to the E, and the acora (marketplace) below it. Many 
other towns mentioned in the NT—e.g., Corrs, Pxmrr, Samaria—had an 
acropolis, which served as the town’s civic and religious center, while 
the agora constituted the central shopping plaza. 


acrostic. This term (Gk. akrostichis, from akros, “top, extremity,” and 
stichos, “line” of verse) refers to a poem in which the first letters of 
consecutive lines or stanzas follow the alphabet or form words. The NT 
contains no acrostics. The OT, however, contains fourteen acrostic 
poems, in which the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet appear 
in order at the beginning of a line or stanza. This literary form may have 
been intended as an aid to memory, but more likely it was a poetic way 
of saying that a total coverage of the subject was being offered—as we 
would say, “from A to Z.” Acrostics occur in Ps. 111 and 112, where 
each letter begins a line; in Ps. 25; 34; and 145, where each letter begins 
a half-verse (cf. Nah. 1:2-10); in Ps. 9; 10; 37; Prov. 31:10-31; and Lam. 
1; 2; and 4, where each letter begins a whole verse; and in Lam. 3, 
where each letter begins three verses. Palm 119 is the most elaborate 
demonstration of the acrostic method where, in each section of eight 
verses, the same opening letter is used, and the twenty-two sections of 
the psalm move through the Hebrew alphabet, letter after letter. It is the 
genius of Hebrew poetry to allow the demands of the sense to take 
precedence over the demands of form, and this accounts for “broken 
acrostics” (there is a letter missing in Ps. 25 and in Ps. 34) or acrostics in 
which letters are taken out of order (as in Lam. 2:16-17). 


Acsah. ak’suh (Heb. saks@ H6578, possibly meaning “anklet”). Also 
Achsah; TNIV Aksah. A daughter of Cares who was given in marriage to 
Orune, son of Caleb’s younger brother Kenaz (Josh. 15:16-19; Jdg. 1:12- 
15; 1 Chr. 2:49). The arrangement was made in fulfillment of a promise 


Caleb had made to give his daughter “to the man who attacks and 
captures Kiriath Sepher.” The bride persuaded her husband to ask her 
father for a field. It was given him, but Acsah was not satisfied. Out 
riding one day, she met Caleb and asked him for springs to water the 
field. Caleb gave her both the upper and lower springs. 


Acshaph. ak’shaf (Heb. »aksap H439, “sorcery, enchanted [place]”). 
Also Achshaph; TNIV Akshaph. An old (Bronze Age) Canaanite town on 
the border of the territory given to Asner at Sunon (Josh. 19:25) after 
Josnua led the Israelites into northern Palestine against a coalition of 
kings under Jasin, king of Hazor. The king of Acshaph, with many other 
kings, was defeated by Joshua in a battle by the waters of Merom (11:1- 
12; 12:20). Acshaph is tentatively identified either with Tell Keisan, c. 6 
mi. (10 km.) SE of Acco, or with Khirbet el-Harbaj, c. 12 mi. (19 km.) S 
of Acco. 


Acts of the Apostles. The book that gives the history of early 
Christianity from the ascension or curist to the end of two years of Paul’s 


imprisonment in Rome. 
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ordered Paul kept under guard here, where he remained for two years. Porcius Festus then succeeded Felix and 


took charge over Paul’s trial (Acts 23-25). 


I. Title of the Book. An early MS has the title “Acts” (Gk. Praxeis, 
“doings, transactions, achievements”). Other early titles are “Acts of 
Apostles,” “The Acts of the Apostles,” “Acts of the Holy Apostles.” The 
book, however, narrates actions and speeches chiefly of Perer and Paur. 
There is some information about Jupas iscarior (Acts 1:16-20), the man 
chosen to succeed him (1:21-26), Jonn tHe apostiz (3:1—4:31; 8:14-17), and 
John’s brother, James (12:12). The Twelve, except the betrayer, are listed 
in 1:13. Acts is not a history of all the apostles; rather, it is a selection 
from the deeds and words of some who illustrate the progress of first- 
century Christianity in those phases that interested the author as he was 
moved by the Holy Spirit. The title “Acts of the Holy Spirit” has often 
been suggested, and the contents of the book bear out the 
appropriateness of such a title. 


II. Author. Not until A.D. 160-200 do we have positive statements 
as to the authorship of Acts. From that time onward, all who mention 
the subject agree that the two books dedicated to Turopumus (Luke and 
Acts) were written by “Luke, the beloved physician.” Only in modern 
times have there been attempts to ascribe both books to Tirus or some 
other author. See Lure; Luxe, cospet oF. 


By writing “we” instead of “they” in recounting events when he was 
present, the author indicates that he was a companion of Paul. Luke 
evidently joined Paul, Suas, and Timorny at Troas during the second 
missionary journey and accompanied them to Pump: but did not go on 
with them when they left there (Acts 16:10-17). The author next 
indicates that he was in Philippi toward the end of the third missionary 
journey, when Paul was about to sail for Palestine with the contributions 
of the Gentile churches for the poor at Jerusalem (20:6 et al.). We do not 
know whether Luke spent all the interval at Philippi. From this point 
Luke accompanied Paul to Jerusalem (Acts 20:6—21:18). Nor do we 
know how Luke spent the two years during which Paul was imprisoned 
at Carsarza, but Luke enters the narrative again in 27:1 (“when it was 
decided that we would sail for Italy”); he continued with Paul, giving us 
a vivid account of the voyage to Rome. 


Acts breaks off abruptly at the end of Paul’s two years of ministry in 
Rome, when he was enjoying the relative freedom of “his own rented 
house,” where he “welcomed all who came to see him. Boldly and 
without hindrance he preached the kingdom of God and taught about 
the Lord Jesus Christ” (28:30-31). If a later writer had incorporated 
these “we” sections, he would have named their author to enhance their 
authority. But the style of the “we” passages cannot be distinguished 
from the style of the rest of Acts nor from that of Luke’s gospel. The 
author of Luke and Acts is the author of the “we” sections of Acts and a 
companion of Paul. 


The question remains: Which of the companions of Paul is the author 
of Acts? He cannot be one of those referred to by name in the “we” 
sections as distinct from the author. He is not likely to have been one of 
those named in Paul’s letters written at times other than those included 
in the “we” sections. Of those named in Paul’s letters written when the 
“we” author might have been with Paul, early Christian writers chose 
“our dear friend Luke, the doctor” (Col. 4:14). Luke is not otherwise 
prominent in the NT. Why should he have been chosen, unless he was 
the author? The medical language in Acts is not sufficient to prove that 
the author was a physician, but it is sufficient to confirm other evidence 
to that effect. Luke was with Paul shortly before the apostle’s expected 
death (2 Tim. 4:11). 


Luke cannot be certainly identified with either of two Christians 
named Lucws (Acts 13:1; Rom. 16:21). There is wide and ancient support 
for connecting Luke with Anriocu in Syria. It is not probable that he was 
from Philippi. The tradition that he was a painter cannot be traced 
earlier than the tenth century. From 2 Cor. 8:18 it is possible to infer 
that Titus was Luke’s brother and that Luke was “the brother who is 
praised by all the churches for his service to the gospel.” Titus and Luke 
are named together in 2 Tim. 4:10-11. The conjecture that Luke was the 
“man of Macedonia” of Paul’s vision (Acts 16:9) is attractive and 
inherently possible but not certain. 


III. Place. The place where Acts was written is not named, though 
the sudden ending of the book, while Paul is residing at Rome awaiting 
trial, makes Rome an appropriate choice. The question of place is tied in 
with that of Luke’s purpose in writing and with the occasion for the 


publication of the book. 


Overview of ACTS 


Author: Anonymous, but traditionally attributed to ture the 
physician. 

Historical setting: Covers the period from the ascension or curist 
(A.D. 30 or 33) to paui’s imprisonment in rome (c. 61-63). The 


book was probably written in Rome soon after the last 
events narrated, but some date it to the 70s or even later. 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the 
early cuurcu, focusing on the rapid expansion of Christianity 
as a result of the powerful outpouring of the nory sprit. 


Contents: Promise and fulfillment of the Spirit’s power (Acts 
1-2). Spread of the cospet in JERUSALEM, JUDEA, SAMARIA, ANd ANTIOCH, 
with emphasis on the ministry of reter (chs. 3-12). Spread of 
the gospel in asia mnor and Europe as far as Rome, with 
emphasis on the ministry of Paul (chs. 13-28). 


IV. Date. Allusions to Acts in the Aposrouic ratHers are too indefinite to 
compel the setting of a date much before the end of the first century. If 
Acts is dependent on Josrpnus for information, it cannot be earlier than 
93. But such dependence is not proved and is highly unlikely. Acts must 
have been finished after the latest date mentioned in the book (Acts 
28:30). The abrupt close indicates that it was written at that time, c. 61 
or 62. Luke’s Gospel has an appropriate ending; Acts does not. We are 
not told how the trial of Paul came out. There is no hint of Paul’s release 
or of his death. The attitude toward Roman officials is friendly, and that 
would not have been the case after the persecution under Nero in 64. 
The Jewish War of 66-70 and the destruction of Jerusalem are not 
referred to. Chapters 1-15 accurately picture conditions in Jerusalem 


before its destruction. It would be attractive to think that Luke’s two 
books were written to inform and influence well-disposed Roman 
officials in their handling of Paul’s case. 


V. The Speeches in Acts. Do the speeches report what was 
actually said? We do not expect stenographic reporting, but Luke is a 
careful writer, as a comparison of his Gospel with Mark and Matthew 
shows. The style of the speeches in Acts is not Luke’s, but that which is 
appropriate to each speaker, whether Peter, Stephen, Paul, or even the 
minor characters such as Gamaliel (Acts 5:34-39), the Ephesian town 
clerk (19:35-40), and Tertullus (24:2-8). Similarities between the 
speeches of Peter and Paul are explained by the fact that Paul explicitly 
preached the same gospel as Peter did. Speeches by the same person are 
varied in type, each suited to the occasion. 


VI. Contents 


Introduction. (1) Summary of ground covered by the “former treatise,” 
especially the resurrection ministry of Jesus, Acts 1:1-11. (2) The period 
of waiting; a ten-day prayer meeting in the upper room, 1:12-14. (3) The 
choice of a successor to the betrayer as one of the Twelve, 1:15-26. 


A. The Day of Pentecost, the birthday of the church. (1) The occasion 
and the event, 2:1-13. (2) Peter’s sermon, 2:14-36. (3) The result: the 
beginning of the church, 2:37-47. 


B. Pictures of the first church in Jerusalem. (1) A lame man healed, 
3:1-11. (2) Peter’s sermon to the crowd on this occasion, 3:12-26. (3) 
Attempted suppression of the new church met by prayer-power, 4:1-30. 
(4) A contrast in givers, 4:31—5:11: Barnabas, the generous giver, 4:31- 
37, and Ananias and Sapphira, the grudging givers, 5:1-11. (5) Growth 
of the healing ministry of the church, 5:12-16. (6) Another attempt at 
suppression of the church met by obedience to God, 5:17-42. (7) An 
administrative problem solved leads to further advance, 6:1-8. (8) The 
attempt of the Council (Sanhedrin) to suppress the new leader, Stephen, 
6:9-15. (9) Stephen’s defense, 7:1-53. (10) Stephen’s martyrdom, 7:54- 
60. 

C. The gospel spread to all Judea and Samaria, 8:1-25. (1) The 


stimulus to expansion: Saul as persecutor, 8:1-4. (2) Problems in 
Samaria, 8:5-25. 


D. Three “continental” conversions. (1) From Africa: the eunuch from 
Ethiopia, 8:26-40. (2) From Asia: Saul of Tarsus, 9:1-31. (Interlude: Peter 
in W Palestine, 9:32-43.) (3) From Europe: Cornelius of Italy, 10:1-48. 


E. The Judean church accepts the mission to the Gentiles, 11:1-30. (1) 
Peter convinces the Jewish Christians, 11:1-18. (2) The extent of the 
early mission to the Gentiles, 11:19-21. (3) Barnabas and Saul minister 
in Antioch of Syria, 11:22-26. “The disciples were called Christians first 
at Antioch,” 11:26. (4) Response of the church in Antioch to need in 
Judea, 11:27-30. (5) A further attempt to suppress the Christian 
movement frustrated by the miraculous escape of Peter from prison, 
12:1-19. (Note: The death of Herod, 12:20-23.) F. Paul’s first missionary 
journey. (1) The church at Antioch commissions Barnabas and Saul as 
missionaries to the Gentiles, 12:24—13:3. (2) The mission to Cyprus, 
13:4-12. (3) The mission at Antioch in Pisidia, 13:13-50. (4) The mission 
to Iconium, 13:51—14:5. (5) The mission to Lystra, 14:6-20. (6) The 
mission to Derbe, 14:20-21. (7) Return through the cities visited and 
formally established churches, 14:21-25. (8) Furlough in Antioch, 14:26- 
28. 


G. The Council at Jerusalem: Terms of admission of Gentile believers 
settled, 15:1-29. 


H. Paul’s second missionary journey. (1) Completion of furlough in 
Antioch and reporting the council’s proceedings, 15:30-35. (2) Paul and 
Barnabas part, Barnabas to Cyprus, Paul to Cilicia, 15:36-41. (3) The 
journey to Troas, 16:1-8. (4) Invitation to Europe accepted, 16:9-11. (5) 
The mission to Philippi, 16:12-40. (6) The mission to Thessalonica, 17:1- 
9. (7) The mission to Berea, 17:10-14. (8) The mission to Athens, 17:15- 
34. (9) The mission to Corinth, 18:1-18. (10) Beginning of the mission to 
Ephesus and the journey to Jerusalem and Antioch, 18:18-23. 

I. Paul’s third missionary journey. (1) Confirming the disciples in 
Galatia and Phrygia, 18:23. (2) Apollos at Ephesus, 18:24-28. (3) The 
mission to Ephesus, 19:1—20:1. (4) Journeyings through Greece and 
Macedonia to Troas, 20:1-6. (5) The mission to Troas, 20:6-12. (6) The 
journey to Jerusalem, 20:13—21:16. 

J. Paul’s arrest and voyage to Rome. (1) Paul in Jerusalem, 21:17— 
23:30. (2) Paul in Caesarea, 23:31—26:32. (3) The voyage to Rome, 27:1 


—28:15. (4) Paul in Rome, 28:16-31. 


Aczib. ak’zib (Heb. »akzib H424, “lying, deceptive, disappointing”). Also 
Achzib; TNIV Akzib. (1) A boundary city of the tribe of Asmer on the 
Mediterranean coast (Josh. 19:29) from which the Asherites were not 
able to drive out the Canaanites (Jdg. 1:31). In NT times Aczib was 
called Ecdippa, now identified with modern ez-Zib, 11 mi. (18 km.) N of 
Acco. 

(2) A city in the Sueruetan of Jupan, listed between Kenan and MaresHan 
(Josh. 15:44). This Aczib is probably to be identified with Krzs, where 
Satan son of Judah was born (Gen. 38:5), and with Cozesa, whose 
inhabitants are called “sons of Shelah son of Judah” (1 Chr. 4:21-22). 
Micah makes a play on the meaning of the name when he says: “Aczib 
will prove deceptive [?akzib lē »akzab] to the kings of Israel” (Mic. 1:14). 
It is tentatively identified with modern Tell el-Beida, 20 mi. (32 km.) SW 
of Jerusatem (but see Lenan). 


Adad. See Havan. 


Adadah. ad‘uh-duh (Heb. «ad <adé H6368, derivation uncertain). A city 
of the tribe of Jupan on its SE border near Evom (Josh. 15:22). Many 
scholars emend the text to sarcard and identify the place as Arorr (= 
Khirbet sArcarah), some 12 mi. (19 km.) SE of Beersuesa. 


Adah. ay’duh (Heb. <ddah H6336, “ornament, adornment”). (1) A wife 
of Lamecu and the mother of Jasa and Jusat (Gen. 4:19-21). 


(2) The first-mentioned wife of Esau and daughter of Eron the Hirmre 
(Gen. 36:2). Adah was the mother of Eliphaz (vv. 4, 10), whose sons in 
turn are called the sons of Adah (vv. 12, 16). The marriage of Esau and 
Adah introduced Canaanite blood and influence into Isaac’s family. See 
also BasEmatu. 


Adaiah. uh-day’yuh (Heb. <ddayé H6347 and <dddyahti H6348 [only 2 
Chr. 23:1], “Yahweh has adorned” or “pleasing to Yahweh”; see Ippo). 
(1) A man of Bozkath; he was the father of Jedidah and thus grandfather 
of King Josan (2 Ki. 22:1). 

(2) A Levite of the family of Gersnon, ancestor of Asap, the temple 
singer (1 Chr. 6:41; apparently the same as Ippo in v. 21). 

(3) The seventh of nine sons of Shimei listed among the Benjamite 
heads of family living in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 8:21, 28). Shimei (Shema in 
v. 13) was the fifth son of Elpaal. 

(4) Son of Jehoram; a priest and head of family who returned to 
Jerusalem after the exne (1 Chr. 9:12; a fuller genealogy is given in Neh. 
11:12). 

(5) Father of Maaszian; the latter was one of the commanders who 
helped Jenormpa destroy Arnauian and enthrone Joash (Jenoasu) in Judah (2 
Chr. 23:1). 

(6) A descendant of Bani. He is listed among those who married 
foreign women during the exile but put them away during the 
reformation under Ezra (Ezra 10:29; 1 Esd. 9:30 [KJV, “Jedeus”]). Some 
believe this is the same individual as #7 below. See also Banı #6. 


(7) A descendant of Binnui (Ezra 10:39). See #6 above. 


(8) An ancestor of Maaseiah; the latter was a Judahite in Jerusalem in 
Nenemian’s time whose lineage descended through Perez (Neh. 11:5). 


Adalia. uh-day‘lee-uh (Heb. »ddalya > H130, meaning unknown). The 
fifth of the ten sons of Haman who were put to death by the Jews (Esth. 


9:8). 


Adam (person). ad’uhm (Heb. »>ddém H134, “man, human being, 
humankind”; Gk. Adam G77). In Hebrew this term is both a personal 
name and a general noun, “mankind.” The latter meaning is found over 
500 times in the OT. Both usages are found in Gen. 1-3, where Adam as 
a personal name occurs at 2:20 (for further references see 3:17, 21; 4:25; 


5:2-5; 1 Chr. 1:1). As the first and representative man, Adam was made 
in the mac or cop, provided with a garden and a wife, and given work to 
do (Gen. 1-2). His rejection of God’s authority led to the breaking of 
communion with God (see rat), his expulsion from the garden, and a life 
of toil (ch. 3). From the physical descendants of Adam and Eve the 
human race emerged. 


Adam is mentioned nine times in the NT (Lk. 3:38; Rom. 5:14 [twice]; 
1 Cor. 15:22, 45 [twice]; 1 Tim. 2:13-14; Jude 14). In all these he is 
assumed to be the first human being to live on the earth. Paul developed 
a theology of the identity and role of Jesus through a comparison with 
the identity and role of Adam (Rom. 5:12-19; 1 Cor. 15:20-22, 45-49). In 
these comparisons Pau: made use of the double meaning of the Hebrew 
word for Adam. He also developed a theology of the relationship 
between man and woman from the details of the Genesis account of 
Adam and Eve (1 Tim. 2:11-15). Jesus referred to the union of Adam and 
Eve in marriace aS a union of one rrsu (Matt. 19:4-6 and Mk. 10:6-9, 
where Gen. 1:27 and 2:24 are cited). 


Adam (place). ad’uhm (Heb. »adam, “man, human being”). A city in 
the Jorpan Valley where the second largest river of Transsorpan, the Jassox, 
empties into the Jordan River. Here, according to Josh. 3:15-16, the 
Jordan was dammed, probably by the collapse of the banks (40 ft./12 m. 
high) along this narrow stretch of the river, allowing Israel to pass over 
dryshod opposite Jericuo (c. 16 mi./26 km. S of Adam). The site is 
identified with modern Tell ed-Damiyeh. 


Adamah. ad’uh-muh (Heb. *ddadmdah H142, “ground”). One of the 
nineteen fortified and fenced cities of Napurau listed in Josh. 19:36. Not 
to be confused with Adami Nekeb (v. 33) or with Adam (3:16), its 
location has been disputed, but its position in the list would place it N of 
the Sea of Galilee. It is often identified with modern Qarn Hattin, some 
5 mi. (8 km.) W of Terras. 


adamant. This English noun, referring to an extremely hard stone 
(such as diamond), is used twice in the KJV to render samir H9032 
(Ezek. 3:9; Zech. 7:12; it also occurs in Jer. 17:1, where KJV has 
“diamond”). The precise meaning of the Hebrew word is uncertain, and 
modern versions often render it with “flint.” See also merats. 


Adami Nekeb. ad‘uh-mi-nee’keb (Heb. °*ddamt hannegeb H146, 
“ground of the pass” or “red pass”). A site on the border of Napurau (Josh. 
19:33). The KJV, following the Srpruacinr, divides the name into two, 
Adami and Nekeb. It is probably to be located at Khirbet Damiyeh (or 
Khirbet et-Tell, just above it), a Bronze Age site 5 mi. (8 km.) SW of 
Terras on the W side of the Sea of Galilee, controlling a pass on a 
caravan route from the area E of Galilee to the plain of Acco. 


Adar. ay‘dahr (Heb. »ddar H160; Aram. »ddar H10009). (1) The twelfth 
month (late February to early March) in the Babylonian catenpar used by 
postexilic Israel (Ezra 6:15; Esth. 3:7, 13; 8:12; 9:1, 15-21). 

(2) KJV alternate form of Appar (Josh. 15:3). 


Adbeel. ad’bee-uhl (Heb. »adbé -ël H118, possibly “languishing for God” 
or “grief of God”). Third son of Ismar and grandson of Asranam by Hacar 
the Egyptian (Gen. 25:13; 1 Chr. 1:29). The descendants of Adbeel 
should perhaps be identified with the Idibazileans, a bedouin Aramean 
tribe mentioned in the Assyrian records of TIGLATH-PILESER. 


Addan. See Appon. 


Addar (person). ad‘ahr (Heb. »addaér H161, prob. “glorious”). Son of 
Beta and grandson of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:3), also called Arn (Num. 26:40; in 
Gen. 46:21, Ard is included among the “sons” [prob. meaning 
“descendants”] of Benjamin). 


Addar (place). ad’ahr (Heb. »addar H162, “glorious” or “threshing 
floor”). A fortified city on the S border of Jupan near Kapesu garnera (Josh. 
15:3; KJV, “Adar”). Addar may be the same as Hazar appar (Num. 34:4), 
and a possible location is modern ‘Ain Qedeis, about 5 mi. (8 km.) SE of 
Kadesh Barnea. 


adder. See anmats. 


Addi. ad‘i (Gk. Addi G79). Son of Cosam, included in Luke’s crngatocy oF 
Jesus curist (Lk. 3:28). 


Additions to Esther and Daniel. See Apocrvena. 


Addon. ad‘uhn (Heb. »add6n H124 [Neh. 7:61] and »addan H150 [Ezra 
2:59], meaning unknown). One of five Babylonian places from which 
certain Jewish exiles returned who were unable to prove their Israelite 
ancestry (Ezra 2:59 [KJV and other versions, “Addan”]; Neh. 7:61). If 
Addon here is a place name, its location is unknown. However, the 
parallel in the Apocrypna reads, “The following are those who came up 
from Tel-melah and Tel-harsha, under the leadership of Cherub, Addan, 
and Immer” (1 Esd. 5:36 NRSV, following a generally accepted 
conjectural emendation), and some scholars argue that this reading is 
original. 


Ader. See Enpre. 


Adiel. ay’dee-uhl (Heb. «dd? »él H6346, “ornament of God”). (1) A clan 
leader from the tribe of Smron (1 Chr. 4:36). He is listed among those 
who increased their lands by defeating the people of Gedor during the 
reign of Hezexin (cf. vv. 38-43). 


(2) Son of Jahzerah; his son Maasai was among the priests who 
returned to Jerusalem after the Babylonian exnz (1 Chr. 9:12; cf. Azarel 
in the parallel list in Neh. 11:13). 

(3) The father of Azmaveth, who was in charge of the royal treasures 
of David (1 Chr. 27:25). 


Adin. ay‘din (Heb. <ddin H6350, “luxuriant”). A man whose descendants 
returned from the Babylonian :xu:. They were among the family heads 
who sealed the covenant with Nenemian (Ezra 2:15; 8:6; Neh. 7:20; 10:16). 


Adina. ad‘uh-nuh (Heb. <ddind > H6351, “adorned”). Son of Shiza and 
descendant of Revsen; a tribal chief who was one of Davp’s mighty 
warriors (1 Chr. 11:42). 


Adino. ad‘uh-noh. The KJV has the name “Adino the Eznite” in 2 Sam. 
23:8 as a transliteration of the words <ddiné hd <esni. On the basis of the 
parallel passage (1 Chr. 11:11), modern translations usually emend the 
words to read ‘6rér et-/dnitd (NIV, “he raised his spear”). 


Adithaim. ad‘uh-thay’im (Heb. <dditayim H6353, meaning uncertain). 
A city in the Snepuetan of Judah (Josh. 15:36). The site is unknown, 
although some identify it with modern el-Haditheh (see Hanm). 


adjuration. See curst. 


Adlai. ad‘li (Heb. <adlay H6354, perhaps “Yahweh is just”). Father of 
Shaphat; the latter was herdsman of the royal flocks in the time of Dav 
(1 Chr. 27:29). 


Admah. ad‘muh (Heb. »admdé H144, “ground”). One of the cres oF THE 


pan. Along with Sopnom, Gomorran, and Zrsonm, Admah is mentioned as 
marking Canaan’s southern border (Gen. 10:19) and as having been 
destroyed (Deut. 29:23; Hos. 11:8). With its king Sas, Admah is also 


mentioned as one of the five cities that were attacked by the four eastern 
kings (Gen. 14:2). Its location is unknown. 


Admatha. ad-may’thuh (Heb. »admdtd> H148, Pers. name possibly 
meaning “unconquered”). One of “the seven nobles of Persia and Media 
who had special access to the king and were highest in the kingdom” 
(Esth. 1:14). Queen Vasut: was banished by Ahasuerus (Xerxes) on their 
advice. 


Admin. ad’min (Gk. Admin G98 [not in NIV]). Son of Amminadab, 
included in Luke’s ceneatocy or Jesus curisr, according to some MSS (Lk. 3:33 
NRSV; the NIV follows a different reading). 


administration. See pispensation. 


Adna. ad ‘nuh (Heb. sadnd> H6363, “delight”). (1) The head of a priestly 
house who returned from exne with Zeruspase, (Neh. 12:15). 

(2) One of the descendants of Panatu-moas who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:30). 


Adnah. ad‘nuh (Heb. ‘adna H6367 [1 Chr. 12:20] and <adnd H6365 [2 
Chr. 17:14], both meaning “delight”). (1) A soldier from the tribe of 
Manassen Who defected Saur’s army and joined Davm in Zitac (1 Chr. 


12:20). 
(2) A military commander of JenosHapnat’s army (2 Chr. 17:14). 


Adonai. ad’oh-ni’ (Heb. »ddéndy H151 [a pl. form with 1st person sg. 


pronoun], from »ad6n H123, a common term for “lord, master”). Also 
Adonay. A divine name usually translated “the Lord.” When in 
combination with the Tetragrammaton (YHWH), the NIV renders the 
phrase “Sovereign Lorn.” See Jenovan. 


Adoni-Bezek. uh-doh‘ni-bee’zek (Heb. »dddni bezeq H152, “lord of 
Bezek”). The title of the king of a town named Bezex in N Palestine. He 
was pursued and captured by the tribes of Juoman and Simeon; he then 
suffered the same kind of incapacitation to which he subjected seventy 
other kings, namely, the amputation of their thumbs and great toes (Jdg. 
1:3-7). Judah was probably threatened or attacked by Canaanite forces 
in the N under Adoni-Bezek, and therefore they turned to meet him 
before they could begin clearing out their own tribal territory. 


Adonijah. ad‘uh-ni‘juh (Heb. »dddéniyyé H153 and -dddniyyahi H154, 
“my Lord is Yahweh”). (1) The fourth son of Davin, born at Hesron; his 
mother was Hacarrx (2 Sam. 3:2-4; 1 Chr. 3:2). The story of his attempt 
and failure to seize the crown is told in 1 Ki. 1:5—2:25. Ammon and 
Assatom, David’s first and third sons, had died; the second, Kuras, is not 
mentioned after his birth and may have died also. Adonijah, as the eldest 
living son, aspired to the throne. He was a spoiled, handsome lad (1:6), 
and now he “got chariots and horses ready, with fifty men to run ahead 
of him” (1:5). He won over Joas and the priest Astar, but failed to gain 
Zavox the priest, Naran the prophet, and David’s guard (1:7-8). 


Adonijah held a great feast at En rocz, to which he invited “all his 
brothers, the king’s sons, and all the men of Judah who were royal 
officials, but he did not invite Nathan the prophet or Benaiah or the 
special guard or his brother Solomon” (1 Ki. 1:9-10). Nathan spoke to 
BarusHesa, Soromon’s mother, and together they warned David of what 
Adonijah was doing. David, roused to action, had Solomon proclaimed 
king at Gon (1:11-40). Adonijah and his guests heard the shout and the 
sound of the trumpet (1:41). Immediately Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, 
brought a full account of what had happened (1:42-48). The guests fled, 


and Adonijah sought refuge at the altar (1:49-50). Solomon pardoned 
him, and he returned home (1:51-53). But after the death of David, 
Adonijah emboldened himself to ask Bathsheba to persuade King 
Solomon to give him Asisuac, David’s nurse in his last illness, for a wife 
(2:13-18). This revived Solomon’s suspicions, for in ancient times 
claiming a former monarch’s concubines was tantamount to claiming his 
throne. Solomon had Adonijah killed (2:19-25). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Reconstruction of the tabernacle with the altar out front. Upon hearing of Solomon’s rise 
to the throne, Adonijah went to the tabernacle, which had been set up in Jerusalem, and held on to the horns of 


the altar until the king made an oath not to put him to death (1 Ki. 1:51). 


(2) One of the Levites sent by JenosHapnar to teach the people in the 
cities of Judah the law of God (2 Chr. 17:8). 


(3) One of the leaders of the people who sealed the covenant in Ezra’s 
time (Neh. 10:16). Some believe he is to be identified with Apvonixam. 


Adonikam. ad‘uh-ni‘kuhm (Heb. -ddénigam H156, “my lord has 
risen”). The name of one of the families that returned from exne (Ezra 
2:13; Neh. 7:18). The descendants of Adonikam are given as 666 in Ezra 
and 667 in Nehemiah (also in 1 Esd. 5:14). Adonikam is also mentioned 
in Ezra 8:13 (= 1 Esd. 8:39) and possibly in Neh. 10:16 (if he is the 
same as Aponuay). 


Adoniram. ad‘uh-ni‘ruhm (Heb. -ddénirdm H157, “[my] Lord is 


exalted”; alternately, »>ddoram H164 [not in NIV; 2 Sam. 20:24; 1 Ki. 
12:18] and hddéram H2067 [not in NIV; 2 Chr. 10:18], possibly meaning 
“[the deity] Adad/Hapap is exalted”). Son of Abda; an official in charge 
of forced labor under Sotomon (1 Ki. 4:6; 5:14). He is also identified with 
an official at the end of Davin’s reign, and the opening of Rexosoam’s, who 
functioned in the same office and who evidently was known by a 
contracted form of the name, Adoram (2 Sam. 20:24; 1 Ki. 12:18) or 
Hadoram (2 Chr. 10:18). Rehoboam sent him on a mission of some kind 
to the now rebel tribes of Israel (1 Ki. 12:18), who stoned him to death. 


Adonis. uh-doh‘nis (Gk. Adonis, from Heb. »dd6n H123, “lord”). The 
Syrian deity of vegetation, which wilts under the hot summer sun. He 
was called Dumuzi or Tammuz in Mesopotamia (cf. Ezek. 8:14). In Syra and 
Puornicta he was known as 2adoni, from which comes his Greek name, 
Adonis. He was venerated throughout the ANE, Egypt, and Greece. There 
is a possible reference to the worship of this god in Isa. 17:10, where the 
“finest plants” may refer to Adonis gardens, as the herbs planted in his 
honor were called (cf. NEB). 


Adoni-Zedek. uh-doh ‘ni-zee’dek (Heb. »dd6ni-sedeq H155, “my lord is 
righteousness”). Amore king of Jerusaiem when the Israelites invaded 
Canaan under Josnua (Josh. 10:1, 3). Having heard how Josnuva had 
destroyed Ar and Jericoo and how Gmeron had made peace with Israel, 
Adoni-Zedek invited four other Amorite kings to join him in attacking 
Gibeon. Joshua came to the aid of the Gibeonites, and God defeated the 
kings, both in battle and with great hailstones. This was the day when 
Joshua called on the sun and moon to stand still until the people had 
avenged themselves on their enemies. The kings hid in a cave, which 
Joshua sealed with great stones. When he had completed the victory, 
Joshua ordered the kings brought out. He killed them and hanged them 
on trees until sunset, when they were cut down and buried in the cave 
where they had hidden. An earlier king of Jerusalem (Salem) bore a 
name of similar form and almost identical meaning: Metcuzepex, “king of 
righteousness” (Gen. 14:18-20). Some have thought this detail indicates 


the continuation of the same dynasty, but even if the dynasty changed, 
there was some reason why the pre-Davidic kings of Jerusalem thought 
it important to preserve the name or title. 


adoption. The practice of adoption is exemplified in the OT. For 
example, Puaraon’s daughter adopted Mosrs (Exod. 2:10) as her son; Hapan 
the Edomite married the sister of the Egyptian queen, and their son 
GenusatH Was brought up “with Pharaoh’s own children,” whether 
formally adopted or not (1 Ki. 11:20); Ester was adopted by Morpscar 
(Esth. 2:7, 15). These cases were outside Palestine, in Egypt or Persia. 
Whether adoption was practiced in the Hebrews’ own land is not clear. 
Abram (Asranam) thought of Eurzer of Damascus as his heir, but God told 
him otherwise (Gen. 15:2-4). Sarai (Saran) gave her maid Hacar to Abram 
that she might obtain children by her (16:1-3). Racuer (30:1-5) and Lean 
(30:9-12) gave Jacos their maids for a like purpose, a kind of adoption by 
the mother but not by the father. Jacob adopted his grandsons Manassen 
and Epuram to be as Reusen and Simeon (48:5). The case of Jar (1 Chr. 2:21- 
22) is one of inheritance rather than adoption. Some have inferred (from 
Matt. 1:16; Lk. 3:23) that Mary, motuer or sesus Or Joser her husband, or 
both, were adopted, but there is no clear evidence. Levirate marriace (Deut. 
25:5-6) involved a sort of posthumous adoption of a brother’s later-born 
son. 


But none of the OT instances has a direct bearing on the NT usage of 
the Greek term huiothesia G5625. Pau. is the only writer to use it, and 
with him it is a metaphor derived from Hellenistic usage and Roman 
law. The legal situation of a son in early Roman times was little better 
than that of a stave, though in practice its rigor would vary with the 
disposition of the father. A son was the property of his father, who was 
entitled to the son’s earnings. The father could transfer ownership of him 
by adoption or by a true sale and could, under certain circumstances, 
even put him to death. An adopted son was considered like a son born in 
the family. He could no longer inherit from his natural father. He was no 
longer liable for old debts (a loophole eventually closed). So far as his 
former family was concerned, he was dead. Modifications of the rigor of 


sonship were at intervals introduced into Roman law, and a more liberal 
Hellenistic view was doubtless in the mind of Paul. 


In Gal. 4:1-3 Paul states accurately the Roman law of sonship. Then 
we read that God sent his Son to be born into the human condition 
under law, and that God’s purpose in so doing was “to redeem those 
under law, that we might receive the full rights of sons” (vv. 4-5). We 
were not merely children who needed to grow up; we had become slaves 
of sin and as such needed to be redeemed, bought out of our bondage, 
that we might enter the new family Christ brought into being by his 
death and resurrection. Adoption expresses both the redemption and the 
new relation of trust and love, for “because you are sons, God sent the 
Spirit of his Son into our hearts, the Spirit who calls out, ‘Abba, Father” 
(v. 6). The adoption brought us from slavery to sonship and heirship (v. 
7). 

The same thought appears in Rom. 8:15. The first part of the chapter 
demonstrates that the adoption is more than a matter of position or 
status; when God adopted us, he put his Spirit within us, and we became 
subject to his control. This involves chastisement (Heb. 12:5-11) as well 
as inheritance (Rom. 8:16-18). 


In Rom. 8:23 “our adoption” is spoken of as future, in the sense that 
its full effects are to be consummated at the time of “the redemption of 
our bodies.” This “redemption” is not the “buying out” mentioned above, 
but the release, the loosing from all restraints that the limitation of a 
mortal body imposes. We are part of a suffering creation (8:22). The 
spiritual body, the resurrection body, pictured in the vivid terms of 1 
Cor. 15:35-57, is the object of Paul’s longing (2 Cor. 5:1-8; Phil. 3:21). 
The present effects of God’s adoption of us as sons are marvelous, yet 
they are only a small indication (2 Cor. 1:22; 5:5; Eph. 1:13-14) of what 
the adoption will mean when we come into our inheritance in heaven. 

In Rom. 9:4 Paul begins his enumeration of the privileges of the 
Israelites with “the adoption.” God says, “Israel is my firstborn son” 
(Exod. 4:22); “When Israel was a child, I loved him, and out of Egypt I 
called my son” (Hos. 11:1). Moses expressed the relationship in this way, 
“You are the children of the Loro your God” (Deut. 14:1). Israel’s 
sonship, however, was not the natural relationship by creation, but a 


peculiar one by a covenant Of promise, a spiritual relationship by rarm, 
under the sovereign grace of God, as Paul goes on to explain in Rom. 9- 
11. Thus a clear distinction is drawn between the “offspring” of God by 
creation (Acts 17:28) and the children of God by adoption into the 
obedience of faith. 


With utmost compression of language Paul expresses, in Eph. 1:4-5, 
God’s action that resulted in his adoption of us and enumerates its 
effects in vv. 6-12. This action began with God’s rzecrion (“For he chose us 
in him before the creation of the world....In love he predestined us”), 
having Jesus Christ as the agent and he himself as the adopting parent. 
God’s sovereign act is stressed by the concluding phrase of v. 5: “in 
accordance with his pleasure and will.” Adoption, however, is not a 
mere matter of position, as is made plain in the statement of the purpose 
of election: “he chose us...to be holy and blameless in his sight” (1:4). 


Adoption is a serious matter under any system of law. As a figure of 
speech expressing spiritual truth it emphasizes the sovereign and 
gracious character of the act of God in our salvation, our solemn 
obligation as adopted sons of our adopting Parent, the newness of the 
family relationship established, a climate of intimate trust and love, and 
the immensity of an inheritance that eternity alone can reveal to us. 


Adoraim. ad‘uh-ray’im (Heb. -ddérayim H126, perhaps “[pair of] 
hills”). One of the fifteen cities fortified by Rexosoam (2 Chr. 11:9). It is 
identified with the modern village of Dura in Juvan, 5 mi. (8 km.) SW of 
Hesron. In 1 Maccabees (see Apocrypna) and in Josrrnus the name appears as 
Adora. 


Adoram. See Aponmam. 


adoration. See worsup. 


adorn. The Greek word kosmed G3175 (“to arrange, put in order, 


decorate, embellish”) is used in Scripture in both a literal and a 
figurative sense. The figurative use can be traced back to the OT (cf. Isa. 
61:10). Paul says that slaves are to live in such a way that they will 
“make attractive” the doctrine of God (Tit. 2:10). The book of Revelation 
compares the beauty of the new Jerusalem to a bride “beautifully 
dressed” (Rev. 21:2). Both Paul and Peter urge women not to be overly 
concerned about personal adornment, but to dress modestly and 
sensibly, and to be concerned about the beauty of good deeds (1 Tim. 
2:9; 1 Pet. 3:5). The words of the apostles harmonize with the general 
teaching of Scripture that emphasis should be placed upon spiritual 
beauty rather than upon physical adornment. 


Adrammelech. uh-dram‘uh-lek (Heb. »adram-melek H165 and H166, 
possibly “the lordship of the king,” but more likely represents an original 
Adad-Milki, “[the god] Hapa» is king”). TNIV Adrammelek. (1) A god of 
the natives of SrpHarvam (possibly Sabraim in E central Syria) whom the 
Assyrians transplanted to Samaria after 722 B.C. (2 Ki. 17:31). 


(2) A son of Sennacneris who, with his brother Suarezer, murdered their 
father in the temple of Nisrocy (2 Ki. 19:37; Isa. 37-38). Recent 
discoveries indicate that Sennacherib’s murder was the result of a 
conspiracy led by his son Arad-Ninlil, who should have been named 
successor but was bypassed in favor of Esarnappon, his younger brother. 
The name Adrammelech may be a (deliberate?) corruption of Arad-Ninlil 
(the Assyrian script allows other spellings, such as Arda-Mulissu). 
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This votive gift to Adad or Hadad, regarded as god of the weather, dates about 1300 B.C. (The wavy lines on the top and 


sides are thought to be thunderbolts.) The god Adrammelech may have been viewed as a manifestation of Adad. 


Adramyttium. ad‘ruh-mit’ee-uhm (Gk. Adramytteion). Ancient port 
city of Mysia in Asia minor. PauL sailed in a ship of Adramyttium along the 


coast from Carsarza in Palestine to Myra in Lyaa, where an Alexandrian 


ship bound for Italy took him on board (Acts 27:2, where the name 
appears in the adjectival form Adramytténos G101, “of Adramyttium”). 


Adria, Adriatic Sea. ay’dree-uh, ay’dree-a ‘tik (Gk. Adrias G102). The 
entire body of water lying between Iray on the W and the Balkan 


Peninsula (including Greece) on the E; it extends into the central 
Mediterranean to include the waters between Crewe and Marra, where 


Paul’s ship encountered the storm on the voyage to Rome (Acts 27:27; 
KJV, “Adria”; NRSV, “sea of Adria”; NIV, “Adriatic Sea”). Originally the 
name referred to that part of the gulf between Italy and the Dalmatian 


coast near the mouth of the Po River, named for the town of Adria 
(Atria). 


Adriel. ay‘dree-uhl (Heb. ‘adri él H6377, “God is my help”; prob. an 
Aram. name, equivalent to Heb. Azrm.). A son of Barzutar who lived in 
Ase MEHOLAH in the Jordan Valley. Sau. gave his daughter Meras to Adriel, 
although he had promised to give her to Davm (1 Sam. 18:19). Adriel and 
Merab had five sons, all of whom perished in David’s dreadful and sinful 
acquiescence in the demand of the Gibeonites for scapegoats (2 Sam. 
21:8, where most Heb. MSS read “Michal” for “Merab,” apparently a 
scribal error). 


Adullam. uh-duhl’uhm (Heb. <ddullam H6355, “retreat, refuge”). A 
very ancient city in the SuepHetan or lowland, between the hill country of 
Judah and the sea, 13 mi. (21 km.) SW of Bermznem (Gen. 38:1, 12, 20; 
Josh. 15:35). Adullam was the seat of one of the thirty-one petty kings 
conquered by Josuua (Josh. 12:15). It was later fortified by Renosoam (2 
Chr. 11:7). Because of its beauty it was called “the glory of Israel” (Mic. 
1:15). Adullam was reoccupied on the return from the Babylonian rxne 
(Neh. 11:30). 


David hid with his family and about 400 men in one of the many 
limestone caves near Adullam (1 Sam. 22:1-2) at a time when Sau. 
sought his life. While David was here, three of his “mighty men” risked 
their lives to fulfill his expressed desire for water from the well of 
Bethlehem, but David refused to drink it, rightly recognizing that the 
extreme devotion that put life itself at risk was due to the Lord alone. 
For this reason he “poured it out before the Lorn” (2 Sam. 23:13-17; 1 
Chr. 11:15-19). 


adultery. Voluntary sexual intercourse between a married person and 
someone other than his or her spouse. In the OT, the Hebrew verb nd ap 
H5537 is applied usually to such an act between a man, married or 
unmarried, and the wife of another. One of the Ten Commandments 


forbids it (Exod. 20:14; Deut. 5:18; see Commanpments, ten). The punishment 


for both man and woman was death, probably by stoning (Deut. 22:22- 
24; Jn. 8:3-7). 


From the earliest times, even outside the people of God, adultery was 
regarded as a serious sin (Gen. 26:10; 39:9). Along with other sexual 
offenses (e.g., Gen. 34:7; Deut. 22:21; Jdg. 19:23; 2 Sam. 13:12) it is an 
“outrageous thing” (Jer. 29:23; Heb. nébald H5576, referring to behavior 
that lacks moral principle or any recognition of proper obligation). 
Marriace is a covenant relationship (e.g., Mal. 2:14), and for this reason it 
not only imposes obligations on the partners, but also on the community 
within which they have entered into their solemn, mutual vows. Thus 
the OT finds adultery a ready figure for apostasy from the Lord and 
attachment to false gods (e.g., Isa. 57:3; Jer. 3:8-9; 13:27; Ezek. 23:27, 
43; Hos. 2:4). 

While fornication is frequently and severely condemned in the OT, 
special solemnity attaches to the reproof of adultery, both in the 
relations of individual men and women and, figuratively, in the relations 
of the covenant people Israel, conceived of as a wife with God, their 
spiritual husband. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel use the figure (see 
references above). Hosea, from his personal experience with an 
adulterous wife, develops an allegory of God’s love for his unfaithful 
people. Adultery in the marriage relation is reprehensible; how much 
more infidelity in the behavior of human beings toward a God who loves 
them with a love that can well be expressed as that of a husband for his 
wife! Thus the figurative use enhances the literal sense, emphasizing the 
divine institution and nature of marriage. 


The NT uses the corresponding Greek verb moicheud G3658 (and 
derivatives). Jesus quotes the seventh commandment (Matt. 5:27-30; 
19:18; Mk. 10:19; Lk. 18:20), broadening its application to include the 
lustful look that betrays an adulterous heart. He teaches that such evils 
as adultery come from the heart (Matt. 15:19; Mk. 7:21). Dealing with 
Divorce, Jesus declares remarriage of a divorced man or woman to be 
adultery (Matt. 5:31-32; 19:3-9; Mk. 10:2-12; Lk. 16:18), with one 
exception (Matt. 5:32; 19:9), the interpretation of which is debated. The 
Puarisee in a parable rejoices that he is not an adulterer (Lk. 18:11). Jesus 


uses the term figuratively of a people unfaithful to God (Matt. 12:39; 
16:4; Mk. 8:38). In Jn. 8:2-11, the account of a woman taken in adultery 
reveals Jesus’ insistence on the equal guilt of the man. Without belittling 
the seriousness of adultery, Jesus exercises the sovereign pardoning 
power of the crace of God, coupled with a solemn injunction against 
future offenses. Jesus’ attitude toward adultery springs from his 
conception of marriage as God intended it and as it must be in the new 
Christian society. 


Paul names adultery as one of the tests of obedience to the law (Rom. 
2:22), quotes the commandment (13:9), uses adultery as an analogy of 
our relation to God (7:3), says that adulterers “will not inherit the 
kingdom of God” (1 Cor. 6:9), and lists adultery among works of the 
flesh (Gal. 5:19). The sanctity of marriage is the point stressed in Heb. 
13:4. In Jas. 2:1 the writer uses adultery and murder as examples of the 
equal obligation of all the commandments of God. In 4:4 adultery is a 
figure of speech for unfaithfulness to God. Spiritual adultery is 
condemned in Rev. 2:20-23. 

The NT treatment of adultery, following the implications of the OT 
concept, supports marriage as a lifelong monogamous union. Adultery is 
a special and aggravated case of fornication. In the teaching of Jesus and 
the apostles in the NT, all sexual impurity is sin against God, against self, 
and against others. Spiritual adultery (unfaithfulness to God) violates the 
union between Christ and his own. 


Adummim. uh-duhm‘im (Heb. »4dummim H147, perhaps meaning “red 
[rocks]”). A pass about 6 mi. (10 km.) SW of Jericno that was possibly 
used as a trade route at an early date. It leads from the Jorpan Valley in 
the vicinity of Jrricuo to the hill country, including Jrrusatem. It was a part 
of Judah’s northern boundary (Josh. 15:7) and was used as a point of 
reference in establishing the location of Getmora on Bensamn’s southern 


border (18:17). Adummim is convincingly held to be the scene of Jesus’ 
parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk. 10:30-35). 


advent. This English term, which refers to the arrival of someone or 


something important, is used especially of the coming of Cerist at the 
incaRNATION. In Christian liturgy it refers to the period that begins the 


fourth Sunday before Christmas. The term is also used with reference to 
the second coming (see sscuatotocy). 


adversary. See Saran. 


advocate. One that pleads the cause of another. The term is commonly 
used to render Greek paraklétos G4156, found in 1 Jn. 2:1: “My little 
children, I am writing these things to you so that you may not sin. But if 
any one does sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous” (NRSV; the NIV renders, “we have one who speaks to the 
Father in our defense”). John means that Christ is the legal advocate and 
intercessor with the Father when one falls into sin. The next verse shows 
that the basis of the intercession is Christ’s propitiatory death for sin. 
This term occurs four other times in the NT (Jn. 14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:7), 
but in these passages it is a title given to the Hory serr. In all four 
occurrences the KJV translates it “Comforter,” but recent English 
versions prefer renderings such as “Counselor” (NIV), “Helper” (NASB), 
“Advocate” (NRSV). 


Aeneas. i-nee’uhs (Gk. Aineas G138, “praise”). A resident at Lyppa, 
bedridden with paralysis for eight years, whom Perr miraculously 
healed (Acts 9:33-35). His healing caused many to accept Christianity. 


Aenon. ee‘nuhn (Gk. Aindn G143, possibly from Heb. sayin H6524, 
“spring”). A place near Saum where Jonn me saprist was baptizing during 
the time Jesus was ministering in Judea (Jn. 3:22-23). The site of Aenon 
is debated. Some identify Salim with modern Tell Sheikh es-Selim, about 
8 mi. (13 km.) S of Bem suan in the Jorpan Valley, but it would seem 
unnecessary to mention “much water” (3:23) if Aenon had been close to 
the Jordan River. Thus other scholars prefer the modern village of Salim 


a few miles E of Nablus Snecuem, in which case Aenon can easily be 
identified with modern ‘Ainun, which is near the springs of Wadi Farica. 
Evidently, John must have moved from “Bethany on the other side of the 
Jordan” (1:28) to an area W of the Jordan. 


aeon. This term, meaning “a long period of time,” does not occur in 
most English translations of the Bible. However, the corresponding 
Greek word (aiðn G172, “age”) is found frequently in the NT and also in 
the Sepruacinr (esp. to render Heb. <6l4m H6409). A common translation in 
the NT is “world,” in which case its duration in time is involved. Good 
examples of the meaning of the word as a period of time are Heb. 9:26, 
where “the end of the ages” is the period ushered in by the first coming 
of Christ, and Matt. 24:3 and 28:20, where “the end of the age” is its 
culmination at his second coming. We live in the in-between period (1 
Cor. 10:11). “This present age [time]” and “the age [world] to come” are 
distinguished (e.g., Matt. 12:32; Mk. 10:30). “This [the present] world 
[age]” (e.g., Rom. 12:2; 2 Tim. 4:10; Tit. 2:12) implies the existence of 
another world. In Eph. 1:21 “the present age” precedes “the one to 
come.” Hebrews 6:5 speaks of “the powers of the coming age,” which 
believers already experience. See worp. The Gnostic concept of aeons as 
beings emanating from and standing between God and the world is 
foreign to the NT. 


affliction. See persecution; sorrow. 


Africa. Although this name does not occur in the Bible, there are 
numerous references either to the continent in general or more 
specifically to Roman Proconsular Africa (that is, modern Tunisia, to 
which were added Numidia and Mauretania). The OT often refers to 
Ecyer and a few times to Ermopi (e.g., Isa. 45:14; Jer. 13:23). In the NT, 
Egypt, its Greek city of Atexanpria (Acts 18:24), Ethiopia (8:27), and the 
port of Cyrene in modern Libya (Mk. 15:21) are mentioned primarily 
because of the Jewish settlements there. Jesus himself went into Egypt 


(Matt. 2:13-14), and Jews from Africa were present on the Day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2:10). 


Agabus. ag‘uh-buhs (Gk. Hagabos G13, meaning uncertain). One of the 
prophets from Jerusatem who came to Annriocu of Syria and prophesied that 
there would be “a severe famine...over the entire Roman world.” The 
prediction, which came to pass during the reign of Claudius, led 
Christians at Antioch “to provide help for...Judea...by Barnabas and 
Saul” (Acts 11:27-30). Years later, a “prophet named Agabus” (almost 
surely the same man) came down from Jerusalem to Cazsarza and by a 
dramatic action warned Pau. that he would be put in bonds if he 
persisted in going to Jerusalem (21:10-11). 


Agag. ay gag (Heb. »dgag H97, possibly “angry, warlike”). An important 
king of Amatex (Num. 24:7). Bataam prophesied that a king of Jacob 
(Israel) would surpass Agag. Israel’s oldest enemy following the exodus 
was Amalek (Exod. 17:8-15), and Balaam foresaw Israel’s future glory in 
terms of the defeat of the Amalekites under a king whom he identified as 
Agag. Some believe this prediction was fulfilled when Sau: met Agag in 
battle and defeated him (1 Sam. 15:1-33, though he only partly obeyed 
the command to wreak the Lord’s vengeance). It is possible, however, 
that Agag was a dynastic title. 


Agagite. See Haman. 


agape. Transliteration of the Greek term agapé G27, the more frequent 
of two NT words for ove. It is used in Jude 12 (KJV “feasts of charity”; 
NIV, “love feasts”) of common meals that cultivated brotherly love 
among Christians. They may be referred to elsewhere (Acts 20:11; 1 Cor. 
11:21-22, 33-34; 2 Pet. 2:13). In Acts 2:46, “broke bread” refers to the 
Lorp’s supper (cf. v. 42), but “ate together” requires a full meal. Pau. 
rebukes Christians for the abuses that had crept into the love feasts and 


had marred the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. 11:20-34). Apparently the Lord’s 
Supper properly followed, but was distinct from, the love feast. 


Agar. See Hacar. 


agate. See mnzrats. 


age. See aron. 


age, old. According to the Ten Commandments, attaining old age is the 
reward of filial obedience (Exod. 20:12). The Mosaic legislation spelled 
out the respect that should be shown to the aged (Lev. 19:32). Younger 
men waited till their elders had spoken (Job 32:4). God promised Asranam 
“a good old age” (Gen. 15:15). When Puaraon received him, Jacos 
lamented that he had not lived as long as his ancestors (47:7-9). There 
are many Hebrew words relating to old age in the OT, showing the 
honor in which the aged were usually held; yet the gray hairs that were 
so much respected also had their sorrows (44:29-31). Official positions 
went to older men or zers (e.g., Exod. 3:16; Matt. 21:23; Acts 14:23). 
Aged men and women are given sound advice in Tit. 2:2-5. There is a 
fine picture of old age in Eccl. 12:1-7. Jesus Christ is portrayed with the 
white hair of old age in Rev. 1:14. 


Agee. ay’gee (Heb. »dgé > H96, derivation uncertain). A Hararrre and the 
father of Snamman; the latter was one of Davw’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 
23:11). 


Aggadah. See Haccapau. 


agony. This English word is derived from Greek agōnia G75 (itself from 


agon G74, “contest, struggle, race”), which is found in the NT only in Lk. 
22:44, used to describe the Lord’s “anguish” in the Garden of Gerusemane 
(the cognate verb agonizomai G76 was often used to describe the 
exhausting struggles and sufferings of athletes and gladiators). It is 
equivalent to “sorrowful and troubled” in Matt. 26:37 and “deeply 
distressed and troubled” in Mk. 14:33. Luke alone records that Christ’s 
agony was such that “his sweat was like drops of blood falling to the 
ground,” though Matthew and Mark speak of the change in his 
countenance and manner and record his words as he spoke of his 
overwhelming sorrow “even unto death” (cf. Heb. 5:7-8). 


Jesus’ struggle was in part with the powers of darkness, which were 
then returning with double force, having retreated after Satan’s defeat at 
the temptation “until an opportune time” (Lk. 4:13). Chiefly, however, 
Jesus’ agony was caused by the prospect of the darkness on Carvary, 
when he was to experience a horror never known before, the hiding of 
the Father’s face, the climax of his vicarious suffering for our sins. The 
one who knew no sin was to be made sin for mankind (2 Cor. 5:21). The 
hour was before him when he would cry out in wretchedness of soul, 
“My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” The prospect of this 
dreadful cup caused the struggle in the garden. In this supreme spiritual 
conflict, the Captain of our salvation emerged triumphant, as is evident 
in the language of his final victory of faith over the sinless infirmity of 
his flesh: “Shall I not drink the cup the Father has given me?” (Jn. 
18:11). 


agora. ag‘uh-ruh. Transliteration of a Greek term (agora G59) that 
refers to a marketplace, usually the center of public life, where people 
met for the exchange of merchandise, information, and ideas. The agorae 
of Garner and Jura were the scenes for many of the healing miracles of 
Christ (Mk. 6:56). Here the village idlers, as well as those seeking work, 
would gather (Matt. 20:3). Here the vain and the proud could parade in 
order to gain public recognition (Matt. 23:7; Mk. 12:38; Lk. 11:43; 
20:46). Here also the children would gather for play (Matt. 11:16-17; Lk. 
7:32). In Gentile cities, the agorae served also as forums and tribunals. 
The agora of Pumper was the scene of the trial of Pau. and Suas (Acts 


16:19-21) following the deliverance of a “slave girl who had a spirit by 
which she predicted the future” (v. 16). In Arns Paul’s daily 
disputations in the agora led directly to his famed message before the 
Areopacus, the court that met on Mars’ Hill, N of the Acropous (17:17-34). 


agrapha. ag‘ruh-fuh. Transliteration of the neuter plural form of Greek 
agraphos, meaning “unrecorded.” The term does not appear in the NT, 
but in the ancient church was applied to those sayings of the apostolic 
church that were not incorporated in the canonical NT. Modern scholars 
use the term with reference to units of tradition concerning Christ, 
mostly sayings ascribed to him, transmitted to us outside of the 
canonical Gospels. The entire collection of agrapha, gathered from all 
sources, is not large; and when what is obviously apocryphal or spurious 
is eliminated, the small remainder is of limited value. 


Several sources of agrapha may be noted. The best authenticated are 
those found in the NT outside of the Gospels: four in Acts (Acts 1:4-5; 
1:7-8; 11:16; 20:35); two in Paul’s letters (1 Cor. 11:24-25; 1 Thess. 
4:15); and one in James (Jas. 1:12). 


A second source of agrapha is found in ancient MSS of the NT. Most 
often, sayings preserved in such documents are of the nature of textual 
variations: parallel forms or expansions or combinations of sayings found 
in the canonical Gospels. A few, however, cannot be fitted into this 
category; the following, for example, is found after Lk. 6:5 in an 
important fifth-century MS called Codex Bezae: “On the same day, 
seeing someone working on the Sabbath, he [Jesus] said to him, ‘Man, if 
indeed you know what you are doing, you are blessed; but if you do not 
know, you are cursed and a transgressor of the Law.” 


Another source of agrapha is patristic literature. Papias, bishop of 
Hierapolis (c. A.D. 80-155), was the first of the church fathers to make a 
collection of the sayings of Jesus not recorded in the Gospels, but very 
little of his work survives. Agrapha are found in the works of Justin 
Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and a few others. Origen, for 
example, wrote, “I have read somewhere that the Saviour said...‘He that 
is near me is near the fire; he that is far from me is far from the 
kingdom.” 


Still another source of agrapha consists of papyri that have been 
discovered in Egypt during the past century, especially some found by 
Oxford scholars B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus. In some of 
these documents one agraphon follows another without context, 
introduced by the simple formula, “Jesus says,” as in the following: 
“Jesus says: Wheresoever there are two, they are not with God, and 
where there is one alone, I say, I am with him. Lift up the stone, and 
there shalt thou find me; cleave the wood, and I am there.” 


Agrapha are found also in the apocryphal gospels, like the Gospel 
According to the Hebrews and the Gospel According to the Egyptians, but 
few, if any, of these can be regarded as genuine. The recently discovered 
(1945 or 1946) Gnostic Coptic Gospel of Thomas, found near Nag 
Hammadi in Upper Egypt, which is dated around A.D. 150, consists of 
more than one hundred short sayings of Jesus, the majority of which 
begin with the words, “Jesus said,” or they give a reply by Jesus when 
asked by his disciples to instruct them on a doubtful point. See also 
Tuomas, cospe. or. Many sayings ascribed to Jesus are found in Islamic 


sources, but these traditions are for the most part of no value. 


Although the number of agrapha collected by scholars seems 
imposing, only a very few have anything like a strong claim to 
acceptance on the grounds of early and reliable source and internal 
character. Some scholars reject the agrapha completely; others think that 
they are the remains of a considerable body of extracanonical sayings 
that circulated in early Christian circles, and that a few of them, at least, 
may be genuine. 


agriculture. The cultivation of plants and care of livestock for crops 
and products. In the form of horticulture, this activity is as old as Apam 
(Gen. 2:5, 8-15). Caring for the Garden of Eden became labor after the 
curse (3:17-19). Nomad and farmer began to be differentiated with Ass. 
and Can (4:2-4). As animal husbandry took its place along with tillage as 
part of the agricultural economy, the farmer gained in social status. Yet 
as late as shortly before the Babylonian exile, nomads still felt a sense of 
superiority over the settled agricultural people (cf. the Recabites, Jer. 
35:1-11). 


Noan is described as “a man of the soil” who planted a vineyard (Gen. 
9:20). Asranam and his descendants were nomad herdsmen in Canaan, 
though Isaac and Jacog at times also tilled the soil (26:12; 37:7). 
Recurrent famines and the sojourn in Egypt taught the Israelites to 
depend more on agriculture, so that the report of the spies regarding the 
lush growth in Canaan interested them (Num. 13:23; Deut. 8:8). 
Agriculture became the basis of the Mosaic commonwealth, since the 
land of Parse was suited to an agricultural rather than a pastoral 
economy. The soil is fertile wherever water can be applied abundantly. 
The Havran district is productive. The soil of Gaza is dark and rich, though 
porous, and retains rain; olive trees abound there. 


© Direct Design Women from the village of Bet Sahour on the outskirts of Bethlehem harvesting wheat by hand. 


The Israelites cleared away most of the wood that they found in 
Canaan (Josh. 17:18). Wood became scarce; dung and hay heated their 
ovens (Ezek. 4:12-15; Matt. 6:30). Their water supply came from aan, 
from brooks that ran from the hills, and from the Jorpan. Irrigation was 
made possible by ducts from cisterns hewn out of rock. As population 
increased, the more difficult cultivation of the hills was resorted to and 
yielded abundance. Terraces were cut, one above another, and faced 
with low stone walls. Rain falls chiefly in autumn and winter, November 
and December, rarely after March, almost never as late as May. The 
“early” rain falls from about the September equinox to sowing time in 
November or December, the “latter” rain comes in January and February 
(Joel 2:23; Jas. 5:7). Drought two or three months before sarvest meant 
FAMINE (Amos 4:7-8). 


Wheat, barley, and rye (millet rarely) were the staple cereals. “Corn” 


in the KJV, according to British usage, refers to any grain, not 
specifically to maize (NIV renders “grain”). The barley harvest was 
earlier than the wheat harvest: “The flax and barley were destroyed, 
since the barley had headed and the flax was in bloom. The wheat and 
spelt, however, were not destroyed, because they ripen later” (Exod. 
9:31-32). Accordingly, at the Passover the barley was ready for the 
sickle, and the wave sheaf was offered. At the Pentecost feast fifty days 
later, the wheat was ripe for cutting, and the firstfruit loaves were 
offered. The vine, olive, and fig abounded, and traces remain 
everywhere of wine and olive presses. Cummin, peas, beans, lentils, 
lettuce, endive, leek, garlic, onion, cucumber, and cabbage were also 
cultivated. 


The Passover in the month of Nisan (March-April) occurred in the 
green stage of produce; the Feast of Weeks in Sivan (May-June), to the 
ripening stage; and the Feast of Tabernacles in Tishri (September- 
October), to the harvest. See rrasrs. The six months from Tishri to Nisan 
were occupied with cultivation; the six months from Nisan to Tishri, 
with gathering fruits. Rain from the equinox in Tishri to Nisan was 
pretty continuous but was heavier at the beginning (the early rain) and 
the end (the latter rain). Rain in harvest was almost unknown (Prov. 
26:1). 


Viticulture (the cultivation of grapes) is pictured in Isa. 5:1-7 and 
Matt. 21:33-41. Some farming procedures are described in Isa. 28:24-28. 
The plow was light and drawn by yokes of oxen (1 Ki. 19:19). Oxen were 
urged on with a spearlike goad, which could double as a deadly weapon 
(Jdg. 3:31). Fallow ground was broken and cleared early in the year 
(Jer. 4:3; Hos. 10:1). Seed was scattered broadcast, as in the parable of 
the sower (Matt. 13:1-8), and plowed in afterward, the stubble of the 
preceding crop becoming mulch by decay. In irrigated fields, the seed 
was trodden in by cattle (Isa. 32:20). The contrast between the exclusive 
dependence on irrigation in Egypt and the larger dependence on rain in 
Palestine is drawn in Deut. 11:10-12. To sow among thorns was deemed 
bad husbandry (Job 5:5; Prov. 24:30-32). Hoeing and weeding were 
seldom needed in their fine tilth. Seventy days sufficed between barley 
sowing and the offering of the wave sheaf of ripe grain at Passover. 


Harvest customs in the time of the Judges are described in Ruth 2 and 


3. The sowing of varied seed in a field was forbidden (Deut. 22:9). Oxen, 
unmuzzled (25:4) and five abreast, trod out the grain on a threshing 
floor of hard beaten earth, to separate the grain from chaff and straw. 
Flails were used for small quantities and lighter grains (Isa. 28:27). A 
threshing sledge (41:15) was also used, probably like the Egyptian 
sledge still in use (a stage with three rollers ridged with iron, which cut 
the straw for fodder, while crushing out the grain). The shovel and fan 
winnowed the grain afterward with the help of the evening breeze (Ruth 
3:2; Isa. 30:24); lastly it was shaken in a sieve (Amos 9:9; Lk. 22:31). 
The fruit of newly planted trees was not to be eaten for the first three 
years. In the fourth it was offered as firstfruits. In the fifth year it might 
be eaten freely (Lev. 19:23-25). We have glimpses of the relations of 
farm laborers, steward (manager or overseer), and owner in the book of 
Ruth, in Matt. 20:1-16, and in Lk. 17:7-9. 


Agriculture was beset with pests: locust, cankerworm, caterpillar, and 
palmerworm (Joel 2:25 KJV); God calls them “my great army,” as 
destructive as an invasion by human enemies. Haggai speaks of blight, 
mildew, and hail (Hag. 2:17). Modern development of agriculture in 
Palestine under the British mandate and since the establishment of the 
State of Israel, and parallel but lesser development in the country of 
Jordan, are restoring the coastal plain, the plains of Esdraelon and 
Dothan, the Shephelah, the Negev, and the Hauran to their ancient 
prosperity. See also FARMING, OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Agrippa I. uh-grip’uh (Gk. Agrippas G68). King Herod Agrippa I, 
referred to simply as Herod in Acts 12, was the son of Aristobulus and 
Bernice and grandson of Heron the Great. Through friendship with the 
emperors Caucura and Craupws he gained the rulership first of Irurza and 
Traconitis, then of Garner and Perea, and ultimately of Juvza and Samaria. He 
ruled over this reunited domain of Herod the Great from A.D. 40 until 
his death in 44 at the age of fifty-four. While owing his position to the 
favor of Rome, he recognized the importance of exercising great tact in 
his contacts with the Jews. Thus it was that his natural humanity gave 
way to expediency in the severe conflict between Judaism and the 
growing Christian movement. He killed James (brother of Jonn tHE Aroste), 
an act that “pleased the Jews,” and imprisoned Peter with the intention 
of bringing him before the people for execution after the Passover (Acts 
12:2-4). Agrippa’s sudden death shortly thereafter, noted in Acts 12:20- 
23, is fully recorded by Josernus (Ant. 19.8.2 §8343-52). On the second 
day of a festival held in Carsarea in honor of Claudius, Agrippa put on a 
silver garment of “wonderful” texture and entered the amphitheater 
early in the morning. When the sun’s rays shone on his garment, the 
brilliant glare caused his flatterers to cry out that he was a god. Josephus 
adds that “the king did neither rebuke them nor reject their impious 
flattery.” Almost immediately a severe pain arose in his abdomen; five 
days later he died in great agony. 


Agrippa II. uh-grip‘uh (Gk. Agrippas G68). King Herod Agrippa II, 
referred to simply as Agrippa in Acts 25-26, was the son of Acrrpar. Only 
seventeen at the death of his father, he was thought too young to 
succeed to the throne. Six years later (A.D. 50), he was placed over the 
kingdom of Chalcis, which included the right to appoint the high priest 
of the temple in Jerusalem. In 53 he was transferred to the tetrarchies 
formerly held by Philip (Irurza and Traconims) and Lysanias (Asnene) and 
given the title of king. After the death of Ciaups in 54, Nero added to 
Agrippa’s realm several cities of Gaumee and Prrea. When Festus became 
procurator of Judea, Agrippa went to Carsarra to pay his respects. He was 


accompanied by his sister Bernice, with whom he was rumored to have an 
incestuous relationship (the reliability of this rumor is doubtful). It was 
at this time that Pau. appeared before him, as recorded in Acts 25:23— 
26:32. In the final revolt of the Jews against Rome, Agrippa sided with 
the Romans in the destruction of his nation in the same cynical spirit 
with which he met the impassioned appeal of the apostle. Following the 
fall of Jerusalem in 70, he retired with Bernice to Rome, where he died 
in 100. 


ague. A term used in the KJV (Lev. 26:16) with reference to fever. See 
pisEAsE (under malaria). 


Agur. ay’guhr (Heb. *dgiir H101, possibly “hireling” or “gatherer”). Son 
of Jakeh; an otherwise unknown writer of maxims who may have been 
from a place named Massa (Prov. 30:1; cf. NIV mg., RSV, NJPS). Agur’s 
proverbs were written to two unknown men, ITH. and Ucar, although the 
meaning of the text is debated. Most early rabbis and church fathers 
thought that Soromon was designated by the name Agur, but it is difficult 
to see why he should be referred to by a pseudonym. It has also been 
conjectured that Agur was the brother of Lemus: (Prov. 31:1). 


Ahab. ay‘hab (Heb. a4 db H281, “father’s brother” [possibly suggesting 
that the son is just like the father]). (1) Son of Omri and seventh king of 
the northern kingdom of Israrı. He reigned twenty-two years, 874-853 
B.C. Politically, Ahab was one of the strongest kings of Israel. In his days 
Israel was at peace with Judah (see Jupan, xincbom or) and maintained her 
dominion over Moas, which paid a considerable tribute (2 Ki. 3:4). He 
went into battle on three different occasions in later years against Ben- 
HapaD, king of Syra. While he had great success in the first two 


campaigns, he was defeated and mortally wounded in the third. Not 
mentioned in the Bible is Ahab’s participation in the Battle of Qarqar in 
854/53. The “Monolith Inscription” of the Assyrian king Suatmaneser III 
contains a description of this battle that the Assyrians fought against a 


Syrian coalition of twelve kings. Of these, “Hadadezer,” king of 
Damascus, is named first; Irhuleni of Hamath follows; and in third place 
is “Ahab, the Israelite.” The inscription states that Ahab commanded 
2,000 chariots and 10,000 men. The number of his chariots was far 
greater than the number credited to any other king. 


Successful as he might have been politically, however, Ahab owes his 
prominence in the OT to the religious apostasy that occurred in Israel 
during his reign. Of him it is said, he “did more evil in the eyes of the 
Loro than any of those before him” (1 Ki. 16:30). His marriage to Jrzzse., 
daughter of the king of the Sidonians, was politically advantageous but 
religiously disastrous. Jezebel introduced the idolatrous worship of Baa. 
into Israel as well as the licentious orgies of the goddess Asurorern. She 
also instituted a severe persecution against the followers of the Lord and 
killed all the prophets of the Lord with the sword, except the one 
hundred who had been hidden by Osann (18:4; cf. 19:14). At this 
critical period in the history of Israel, God raised up Eruan, whose faithful 
ministry culminated in the conflict with the prophets of Baal on Mount 
Carmel (ch. 18). 


Ahab’s religious corruption was equaled by his love of material wealth 
and display. He was well known, for example, for his elaborately 
ornamented ivory palace (1 Ki. 22:39). Not content with what he had, 
however, he coveted the vineyard of Nasorn, which adjoined his palace at 
JezreeL. Naboth refused to sell the land and Ahab was utterly dejected. 
Seeing his state, Jezebel asked him to remember who was king in Israel, 
and proceeded unscrupulously to charge Naboth with blasphemy, doing 
so in the name of the king, who weakly maintained silence. False 
witnesses testified against Naboth, he was stoned to death, and Ahab 
took possession of the vineyard. This crime sealed the doom not only of 
Ahab, but also of his family. The judgment of the Lord was that all of his 
posterity would be cut off (21:21), even as had been the case with the 
two previous dynasties, those of Jrrosoam and Baasua. The ringing 
condemnatory sentence of Elijah (21:19) was fulfilled to the letter on 
Ahab’s son Joram (Jenoram, 2 Ki. 9:24-26) and in part on Ahab himself (1 
Ki. 22:38). Execution of the sentence was, however, delayed by Ahab’s 
repentance (21:27-29). Ahab also sinned by failing to discern the Lord’s 


will and sparing the defeated Ben-Hadad of Syria (20:20-43). The 
prediction of his own death (20:42) was fulfilled when he was killed in 
battle at Ramorn cmzap (22:34). 
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The Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III (859-824 B.C.), whose conquests resulted in forced tribute by a number of the 


northern tribes of Israel. Here (side C), five Israelite emissaries bring tribute to the Assyrian empire. 


Ahab’s character is succinctly summarized by the historian: “There 
was never a man like Ahab, who sold himself to do evil in the eyes of the 
Lorp, urged on by Jezebel his wife” (1 Ki. 21:25). 


(2) Ahab son of Kolaiah, a false (i.e., self-appointed) prophet who, 
along with a certain Zepexian, was guilty of immorality and claimed to 


speak in Yahweh’s name among the exiles of Babylon; he is known only 
from Jer. 29:21-23. 


Aharah. uh-hair'uh (Heb. arah H341, derivation unknown). Third son 
of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:1). The name is probably a scribal corruption of 
Anuram (Num. 26:38). 


Aharhel. uh-hahr‘hel (Heb. »d/ar/él H342, derivation uncertain). Son 
of Harum and descendant of Jupan; a clan leader (1 Chr. 4:8). 


Ahasai. See Anza. 


Ahasbai. uh-haz’bi (Heb. »d/asbay H335, derivation uncertain). Father 
of Eurxneter, who was one of Davw’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:34). 
Described as “the Maacathite” (lit., “son of the Maacathite”), Ahasbai 
may have been from a Judean family named Maacan (1 Chr. 2:48; 4:19), 
or from the city of Asrı sem maacan (2 Sam. 20:14), or from the Aramean 
city of Maacah (2 Sam. 10:6-8). Because the parallel passage reads 
differently (1 Chr. 11:35b-36a), some scholars suspect scribal corruption. 


Ahasuerus. uh-hash’yoo-er‘uhs (Heb. *d/aswérés H347, from Pers. % 
Sayarsda, possibly “mighty man”). See Xerxes. 


Ahava. uh-hay’vuh (Heb. »ahdwd > H178, meaning unknown). The name 
of a canal and its surrounding area in Basy.on, mentioned only in Ezra 
8:15, 21, and 31 (the parallel passage in the ApocrypHa has the name 
“Theras,” 1 Esd. 8:41, 61). No such location has ever been found, and 
there is little evidence to support the supposition of the older 
commentators that it was a city. Ahava was the gathering place for the 
Israelites returning to Jerusalem with Ezra. 


Ahaz. ay’haz (Heb. »a/dz H298, short form of Jenoanaz, “Yahweh has 
taken hold [for protection]”). KJV NT Achaz. (1) Reigning over the 
southern kingdom of Judah, c. 735-715 B.C., Ahaz was a king of great 
significance both historically and theologically (see Jupan, xncpom or). 
Historically, during his reign and as a result of his policies, the people of 
God became vassals of Assyria and never again did the throne of Davi 
exist in its fully sovereign right. Ahaz began that prolonged period of 
foreign domination that continued beyond the time of the coming of 
Christ. The dominant political power changed—Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, Rome—but the vassalage did not. In addition, Ahaz is significant 
theologically, for his policies involved a denial of the way of faith. The 
essential cause of the demeaning of the throne of David and its 
enslavement was unbelief. The message of the reign of Ahaz remains as 
Isaan Summarized it: “If you do not stand firm in your faith, you will not 


stand at all” (Isa. 7:9). 


Ahaz is often represented as a weak, ineffective king. This is not the 
case. He gave his country firm and resolute leadership—but in the wrong 
direction. In 745 B.C. Tictatn-pmeser gained the throne of Assyria, the 
contemporary “super-power”; at once the Assyrians threw off the 
lethargy of the previous years and began to pursue imperialist policies. 
The states W of Assyria, particularly Aram (Syria) and Israr (the northern 
kingdom of the people of God), felt their security threatened and 
determined on a defensive, military alliance. Desiring a united 
Palestinian front, these northern powers determined to coerce Judah into 
their anti-Assyrian bloc. 

From the time of Joram, Ahaz’s father, Judah had been under this 
pressure (2 Ki. 15:37), but it was not until Ahaz’s day that events 
reached a climax. A large-scale invasion brought the northern powers 
the successes reported in 2 Chr. 28:5-8, though for reasons no longer 
clear they failed to capitalize on these achievements by taking Jerusarem 
(Isa. 7:1). A further incursion was planned. This time the armies of Enom 
and of the Pmustmes (2 Chr. 28:17-18) also took the field, with the clearly 
defined objective of bringing the monarchy of David to an end and 
replacing the Davidic king, perhaps with an Aramean puppet (Isa. 7:6). 
This threat to the dynasty of David made the events of the reign of Ahaz 
crucially significant. In the face of the threat we may well ask, What 
made the people of God secure? How did they keep hold of their God- 
given possessions and privileges? 


Isaiah answered these questions with one word: “Faith.” Those who 
trust the Lord’s promises will find that he keeps his promises. Isaiah 
revealed the Lord’s mind: the dreaded threat from the N would come to 
nothing (Isa. 7:7), whereas trusting in the apparent security of her 
military alliance with Syria would bring Ephraim (Israel) to a total end 
(7:8). Only the way of faith would keep Judah secure (7:9). When Isaiah 
made this appeal to Ahaz, that resolute monarch was already committed 
to the beginning of a militarist solution. Isaiah reveals him reviewing 
Jerusalem’s most vulnerable point: its overground water supply that 
could easily be cut off by a besieging enemy (7:3). King Ahaz could not 
be moved to the position of simple faith. To the offer of a sign from the 


Lord of even cosmic proportions (7:10-11) he gave the sort of answer 
that is often the resort of the outwardly religious man (7:12), and the die 
was cast. 


Ahaz refused the way of faith and embraced instead the way of works 
—the military-political solution. He showed all his astute hard- 
headedness in the course he followed. In fear of Assyria, Syria and Israel 
were threatening him. What better way to deal with them than to appeal 
over their heads to Assyria, secure an alliance with the super-power, and 
leave it to Assyrian armed might to disperse the Syro-Ephraimite armies? 
This is exactly what Ahaz did (2 Ki. 16:7-8; 2 Chr. 28:16). But he learned 
the risk of taking a tiger by the tail: once Assyria had disposed of the N 
Palestine kingdoms it was the turn of Judah, and Ahaz became the first 
vassal king in David’s line. 

The Bible makes it clear that Ahaz had prepared the way for his own 
spiritual downfall by religious apostasy long before the decisive moment 
arrived (2 Ki. 16:14; 2 Chr. 28:1-4). It comes as no surprise that his 
decisions to abandon the way of faith opened the door to further and 
greater religious decline (2 Ki. 16:10-18; 2 Chr. 28:22-23). 

(2) Son of Micah and great-grandson of King Sau. (1 Chr. 8:35-36; 
9:41-42). Nothing else is known about him. 


Ahaz, dial of. See put. 


Ahaziah. ay‘huh-zi‘uh (Heb. -d/azyé H301, also -dhazyahti H302, 
“Yahweh has taken hold [for protection]” or “whom Yahweh sustains”; 
cf. Jenoanaz, Anzar). (1) Son of Anas and Jezeser; eighth king of Israr, 
reigning only briefly, 853-852 B.C. Ahaziah was a worshiper of Jerosoam’s 
calves and of his mother’s idols, Baa. and Asuroreru. The most notable 
event of his reign was the revolt of Moas, which had been giving a yearly 
tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams (2 Ki. 1:1; 3:4-5). Ahaziah 
was prevented from trying to put down the revolt by a fall through a 
lattice in his palace at Samaria. Injured severely, he sent messengers to 
inquire of Baa.-zesus, god of Ekron, whether he would recover. Evsan the 


prophet was sent by God to intercept the messengers and proclaimed to 
them that Ahaziah would die. The king in anger tried to capture the 
prophet, but two groups of fifty men were consumed by fire from heaven 
in making the attempt. A third contingent was sent to seize the prophet 
but instead implored Elijah to deliver them from the fate of their 
predecessors (2 Ki. 1:13-14). Elijah then went down to Samaria and gave 
the message directly to the king, who died shortly afterward. He was 
succeeded by his brother Joram/Jehoram (1:17; cf. 8:16). See Jenoram 
#2. 


(2) Son of Jehoram of Judah (see Jenoram #1) and Arauan; thus 
grandson of Jenosnarnar and of Anas, and nephew of Ahaziah of Israel. He 
was the sixth king of Judah in the divided monarchy (see Jupan, xincpom oF) 
and reigned only one year (2 Chr. 22:2), c. 842 B.C. In 2 Chr. 21:17 and 
25:23, his name appears also as Jehoahaz (a simple transposition of the 
component parts of the compound name; in 22:6 the KJV, following 
most Heb. MSS, has Azariah). According to 2 Ki. 8:26, Ahaziah was 
twenty-two years old when he began to reign, and his father, Jehoram, 
only lived to age forty (21:20). However, 2 Chr. 22:2 states that he was 
forty-two years old when he ascended the throne. Some have thought 
that this last reference is a scribal error, but it may indicate a coregency. 
Ahaziah walked in all the idolatries of the house of Ahab, “for his 
mother encouraged him in doing wrong” (22:3). He sinned also in 
allying himself with Joram/Jehoram of Israel against Hazael of Syria, 
going into battle at Ramoru cmap (22:5). Joram was wounded and Ahaziah 
went to see him at Jrzree.. Here judgment came on him through the hand 
of Jenu, who fell on Joram and all the house of Ahab. When Ahaziah saw 
the slaughter, he fled, but “they wounded him in his chariot...he escaped 
to Megiddo and died there” (2 Ki. 9:27). The account given in Chronicles 
presents different though not irreconcilable details of his death (2 Chr. 
22:6-9). Ahaziah was buried with his fathers in Jerusalem (2 Ki. 9:28). 
Jehu allowed this honorable burial because Ahaziah was the grandson of 
Jehoshaphat, who sought the Lord with all his heart (2 Chr. 22:9). 
Following the death of Ahaziah, his mother Athaliah seized the throne. 
She killed all the royal sons of the house of Judah except Joash (Jenoasu), 
Ahaziah’s son, who was hidden by Jenosuesa, sister of Ahaziah and wife of 


Jenoa the high priest (22:10-12). 


Ahban. ah’ban (Heb. °a/badn H283, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Abishur and descendant of Jupan through Perez and Jeranmer. (1 Chr. 
2:29). 


Aher. ay'huhr (Heb. °asér H338, “another” [possibly indicating a 
substitute for a sibling who has died]). A Benjamite identified as the 
father or ancestor of the Hushites (1 Chr. 7:12; see Husum #2). The text 


is emended by some scholars, but if it is sound, the name may be a 
contracted form of Anram (Num. 26:38). 


Ahi. ay'hi (Heb. >d/? H306, “my brother”; perhaps a contraction of 
Anyuan). (1) Son of Abdiel and descendant of Gav; head of a family (1 Chr. 
5:15). 

(2) Son of Suomer (KJV, “Shamer”; NRSV, “Shemer”) and descendant of 
Asar (1 Chr. 7:34); some read the text not as a name but as -a/iw, 
meaning “his brother” (cf. RSV and NIV mg.). 

The form Ahi is also used in the composition of many Hebrew names 
with various possible meanings, such as “brother of” and “my brother is” 
(where “brother” can be a reference to God). 


Ahiah. uh-hi‘uh (Heb. *d/iyyd H308, short form of Anyuan, “[my] brother 
is Yahweh”). One of the leaders of the people who sealed the covenant 
of reform with Neneman (Neh. 10:26). Here the KJV has “Ahijah,” but in 
several passages where other versions have “Ahijah,” the KJV reads 
“Ahiah” (1 Sam. 14:3, 18; 1 Ki. 4:3; 1 Chr. 8:7). No English version 
seems to be completely consistent in the spelling of this name. 


Ahiam. uh-hi‘uhm (Heb. »d/7 dm H307, possibly short form of »a/t ami 
“my brother is indeed [Yahweh]”; see Asian #5). Son of Sharar the 


Hararitz; he was one of Davw’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:33; called “son 
of Sacar” in 1 Chr. 11:35). 


Ahian. uh-hi‘uhn (Heb. °a/ydn H319, possibly “little brother”). Son of 
Shemida and descendant of Manasseu (1 Chr. 7:19). 


Ahiezer. ay‘hi-ee’zuhr (Heb. »d/? ezer H323, “my brother is help”). (1) 
Son of Ammishaddai; in the time of Moszs he represented the tribe of Dan 
on a number of important occasions (Num. 1:12; 2:25; 7:66, 71; 10:25). 

(2) Son of Shemaah of Geran; he and his brother Joash were warriors 
from the tribe of Bensamn who left Sau. and joined Davw at Zac (1 Chr. 
12:3; cf. v. 1). 


Ahihud. uh-hi’huhd (Heb. *d/thtid H310, “[my] brother is majesty”). 
(1) Son of Sheloni and a leader of the tribe of Asner; he was appointed by 
Moses to help divide the land W of the Jordan after the Israelites settled 
there (Num. 34:27). 

(2) The head of a Benjamite family (1 Chr. 8:7). The Hebrew text is 
difficult; he may have been the son of Ehud (KJV) or of Gera (NIV) or of 
Heglam (NRSV). 


Ahijah. uh-hi‘juh (Heb. -ăhiyyâ H308, also -dhiyyahti H309, “[my] 
brother is Yahweh”; see Anan). (1) Son of Anrrus and a priest in the days 
of Sau. He was a descendant of Eu through Punenas’s line (1 Sam. 14:3, 
18; KJV, “Ahiah”). He is also called Anmetecn (possibly a short form of 
Ahijah, 22:9, 11, 20). He was the father of Asrar and served as priest 
at Nos. Ahijah consulted the oracles of God for Saul on the field at 
Micmasu (14:18-19). He is the same one who offered the showbread to 
Davin when he was hungry and fleeing from Saul (21:1-10). 


(2) A Pelonite who was one of David’s Thirty, the military élite of the 
nation (1 Chr. 11:36). However, the parallel list at this point reads, 


“Eliam the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite” (2 Sam. 23:34; this reading is 
to be preferred). 

(3) A Levite in the time of David who was in charge of the treasuries 
of the temple (1 Chr. 26:20 KJV, NRSV). The NIV, following the Sepruacint 
and most commentators, reads »>d/éhem (“their brothers”) and translates, 
“Their fellow Levites.” 

(4) Son of Shisha; he and his brother Elihoreph were secretaries for 
Sotomon (1 Ki. 4:3; KJV, “Ahiah”). 


(5) A prophet from Sxon who predicted to Jrrosoam that he would 
reign over ten of the twelve tribes, and that his dynasty would be an 
enduring one if he did what was right in the eyes of the Lord (1 Ki. 
11:29-39; 12:15). However, Jeroboam ignored the condition attached to 
the prediction, and it fell to Ahijah to foretell not only the death of 
Jeroboam’s son but also the end of Jeroboam’s line (14:1-18). The 
fulfillment of these words continued to roll in during subsequent days (1 
Ki. 15:29; 2 Chr. 10:15). “The prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite” was one 
of the sources used in the history of Solomon (2 Chr. 9:29). 


(6) Father of King Baasna of Israel; the latter conspired against Napas, 
the son of Jeroboam, and then ruled in his place (1 Ki. 15:27, 33; 21:22; 
2 Ki. 9:9). He was from the tribe of Issacuar. 

(7) Son of JeranmerL and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:25). 


(8) Son of Exup and descendant of Bersam (1 Chr. 8:7; KJV, “Ahiah”). 
The text is difficult, and some argue that the names Naaman, Ahijah, and 
Gera are a dittography (from vv. 4-5). Further, both Ahijah (v. 7) and 
Ahoah (v. 4), as well as Ehi (Gen. 46:21), may be scribal variations for 
an original reading of Amram (Num. 26:38-40). 

(9) One of the leaders of the people who sealed the covenant of 
reform with Nexeman (Neh. 10:26 KJV; other English versions spell it 
Anun). 


Ahikam. uh-hi'kuhm (Heb. »d/iqgam H324, “my brother has arisen” 
[possibly a reference to God as rising for battle]). Son of Snarnan; royal 
secretary during the reign of King Josan and a prominent man in the 


following decades (2 Ki. 22:12, 14; 25:22; 2 Chr. 34:20; Jer. 26:24; 
39:14; 40:5—41:18; 43:6). Josiah made him a member of the deputation 
to consult with the prophetess Hurpan concerning the Book of the Law. In 
the reign of Jenoiaxm, Ahikam protected Jereman from death. Ahikam was 
the father of Gepauan, whom Nesucuapnezzak made governor of the land 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Ahilud. uh-hi‘luhd (Heb. -d/ilfid H314, perhaps “my brother is born”). 
The father of a certain Jehoshaphat who served as “recorder” during the 
reigns of Davw and Sotomon (2 Sam. 8:16; 20:24; 1 Ki. 4:3; 1 Chr. 18:15). 
This Ahilud is probably also the one identified as the father of Baana, one 
of Solomon’s district governors (1 Ki. 4:12). 


Ahimaaz. uh-him‘ay-az (Heb. »d/ima<as H318, perhaps “my brother is 
wrath”). (1) The father of Sau.’s wife, Anmoam (1 Sam. 14:50). 

(2) Son of Zavox the high priest (1 Chr. 6:8). During Assatom’s rebellion 
he and Jonatan, son of Astar, served as messengers between Davw and 
Husna, David’s counselor and spy. They brought to David Hushai’s news 
that Anor had urged Absalom to make an immediate attack and 
Hushai’s warning that David should cross the Jordan at once (2 Sam. 
15:24-27; 17:15-22). David’s estimate of Ahimaaz appears in his remark 
at his approach after the battle: “He’s a good man....He comes with good 
news” (18:27). Ahimaaz announced the victory but evaded the question 
concerning Absalom’s fate, wishing to spare the feelings of the king. 
While Ahimaaz was still in David’s presence, another messenger 
identified as “a Cushite” (see Cush #3) arrived and unfeelingly broke the 
news concerning Absalom’s death. Comparing 1 Ki. 4:2 with 1 Chr. 6:8- 
10, some infer that Ahimaaz died before he attained the priesthood and 
before the death of his father Zadok, who was succeeded by Ahimaaz’s 
son, Azariah. 

(3) One of Sotomon’s twelve commissary officers (1 Ki. 4:15). He 
married Baseman, the daughter of Solomon. In contrast to the other 
officers in the list, the name of this man’s father is missing. Some 


therefore conjecture that it is the man’s own name that has dropped out 
of the text and that only the name of his father, Ahimaaz, has remained. 
If so, this Ahimaaz is probably the same as #2, above. 


Ahiman. uh-hi‘muhn (Heb. *d/iman H317, perhaps “my brother is 
fortune”). (1) One of the three sons or descendants of Anax living in 
Hesron when the twelve spies reconnoitered the land in the time of Moses 
(Num. 13:22; Josh. 15:14; Jdg. 1:10). They were so tall and strong that 
ten of the spies were terrified of them and persuaded the Israelites not to 
enter the land that God had promised them. Ahiman was probably the 
name of an individual and of a clan or group of clans. The three clans 
were driven out from Hebron by Cares (Josh. 15:14) and later defeated 
again by the tribe of Jupan (Jdg. 1:10). 


(2) A Levite in the postexilic period. He was one of the chief 
gatekeepers of Jerusalem (1 Chr. 9:17). Since he is not included in the 
parallel list (Neh. 11:19, “Akkub, Talmon and their associates [lit., 
brothers]”), some emend the text to read »déhem, “their brothers.” 


Ahimelech. uh-him‘uh-lek (Heb. »d/imelek H316, “my brother is [the 
god] Melek” or “my brother is king”). TNIV Ahimelek. (1) Son of Anus 
and father of Asratnar, Davw’s high priest (1 Sam. 21:1-2, 8; 22:9-23; 23:6; 
30:7). This priest of Nos gave assistance to David by offering him the 
showbread (21:6), and when Sau. learned of this aid, it cost Ahimelech 
his life (22:11-19). Anyuan (14:3, 18) may be (a) a short form of the name 
Ahimelech, (b) another name for Ahimelech, or (c) Ahimelech’s father in 
a fuller genealogy. One of the eight fugitive psalms refers to the evil use 
of the tongue by Dors, the Edomite, against Ahimelech (Ps. 52, title). 

(2) Son of Abiathar (2 Sam. 8:17; cf. 1 Chr. 18:16), that is, a grandson 
of #1 above. Most scholars regard this as an inadvertent transposition 
for “Abiathar the son of Ahimelech.” While such a textual corruption is 
possible, the detailed account of 1 Chr. 24:3, 6, 31 would seem to rule 
against it. 

(3) A Hire who followed David while he was a fugitive in the 


wilderness hiding from Saul (1 Sam. 26:6). 


Ahimoth. uh-hi‘moth (Heb. »d/imét H315, possibly “my brother is 
death”). Son of Exxanan, included in a list of Levites descended from 
Konary (1 Chr. 6:25). He was an ancestor of Samur. 


Ahinadab. uh-hin’uh-dab (Heb. *d/inddab H320, “my brother is 
noble”). Son of Iddo (1 Ki. 4:14) and one of Sotomon’s “twelve district 
governors over all Israel, who supplied provisions for the king and the 
royal household” (v. 7). His district was S Gurab, and his headquarters, 


Mananam. 


Ahinoam. uh-hin'oh-uhm (Heb. *d/ind<am H321, “my brother is 
delight”). (1) Daughter of Ahimaaz and wife of Sau: (1 Sam. 14:50), thus 
the first queen of Israel. 

(2) A woman from Jezree. whom Davi married after Saul took Micua. 
from him and gave her to another husband. Ahinoam was probably his 
first wife, even though his marriage to Asican is mentioned first (1 Sam. 
25:39-44). Three other times they are mentioned together, and Ahinoam 
is always mentioned first (27:3; 30:5; 2 Sam. 2:2). She was the mother of 
David’s first son, Amnon, and Abigail was mother of his second (2 Sam. 
3:2; 1 Chr. 3:1). 


Ahio. uh-hi’oh (Heb. »a/y6 H311, perhaps “little brother” or short form 
of Anman, “[my] brother is Yahweh”). (1) Son of Asivapas and brother of 
Uzza (2 Sam. 6:3-4; 1 Chr. 13:7). He went before the cart that carried the 
ARK OF THE COVENANT from the house of Abinadab to JerusaLem. 


(2) Son of Beran and descendant of Bensamin, listed among the heads of 
families living in postexilic Jerusalem (1 Chr. 8:14; cf. v. 28). The NRSV 
and other versions, however, include him among the sons of Expaat. 


(3) Son of Jeiel and brother of Kısu (1 Chr. 8:29-31; 9:35-37), possibly 


the uncle of King Saux (cf. 8:33; 9:39). 


Ahira. uh-hi‘ruh (Heb. *d/ira « H327, possibly “my brother is a friend”). 
Son of Enan and a leader of the tribe of Napurau in the time of Moszs, 


whom he assisted in the census (Num. 1:15). He commanded his tribe 
when on the march (10:27) and made the tribal offering (2:29; 7:78-83). 


Ahiram. uh-hi‘ruhm (Heb. °d/iram H325, “my brother is exalted”). 
Third son of Bensam and grandson of Jacos (Num. 26:38). In 1 Chr. 8:1, 
where the sons of Benjamin are explicitly numbered, the third name, 
Anaran, May be a corrupt form of Amram (cf. also the forms Anoan in v. 4, 
Anyuan in v. 7, and Aner in 7:12). In the Benjamite genealogy found in 
Gen. 46:21, Eu: may be an abbreviated form of Ahiram. In this genealogy 
ten sons of Benjamin are mentioned, but some of them are referred to as 
more remote descendants in other lists. 


Ahisamach. uh-his’uh-mak (Heb. *d/isdmak H322, “my brother has 
supported”). TNIV Ahisamak. Father of Onouas; the latter assisted Bezate. 


in building the rasernacte and its furniture (Exod. 31:6; 35:34; 38:23). 


Ahishahar. uh-hish‘uh-hahr (Heb. »d/i8a/ar H328, “brother of the 
dawn”). Son of Bilhan and descendant of Bensam (1 Chr. 7:10); he was a 
head of family in the clan of Jepme (v. 11). 


AY = 


Ahishar. uh-hi’shahr (Heb. *d/i8ar H329, meaning uncertain). A man 
who was in charge of Sotomon’s household (1 Ki. 4:6). 


Ahithophel. uh-hith’uh-fel (Heb. »d/itdpel H330, perhaps “brother of 
foolishness”; the name may have been 2-d#ipelet, “my brother is 
deliverance” [cf. Eurxeer, 2 Sam. 23:34] or -d#iba<al, “my brother is 


Baal” [cf. Isu-sosner], purposely distorted). Davm’s counselor who joined 
the conspiracy of Assatom. His oracular wisdom was proverbial (2 Sam. 
16:23), and it seems clear that he was a mainspring of the rebellion 
(15:12). Some suggest, in looking for motivation for his treachery, that 
he was the grandfather of Batusuesa, for she was the daughter of Eliam 
(11:3), and an Eliam, the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite, is listed as one 
of David’s valiant men (23:34). Thus it is suggested that Ahithophel had 
a certain bitterness toward David for corrupting his granddaughter and 
murdering her husband. Others note, however, that the time element 
seems insufficiently long for Ahithophel to have a married 
granddaughter at the time of David’s great sin, and that it seems easier 
to believe that there was more than one man in Israel named Eliam. 
Furthermore, it seems unlikely that a man such as Ahithophel would 
conspire against the interests of his granddaughter and her son. His main 
motivation appears to have been ambition for personal power. His 
proposal to Absalom that he pursue David immediately with 12,000 
men, smiting the king while he was still weary and underprotected, 
indicates his wisdom and boldness. David’s prayer turned his counsel 
into foolishness (15:31), for Absalom deferred to Husnar’s advice that they 
take time to muster all Israel against such a mighty man of war as David. 
Ahithophel, seeing his counsel rejected, realized that the cause of 
Absalom was lost; he went to his home and hanged himself (17:1-23). 


Ahitub. uh-hi’tuhb (Heb. *d/ittib H313, “my brother is goodness”). (1) 
Son of Prmenas and father of the priest Anvan (also called Anmetecu, 1 Sam. 
14:3; 22:9, 11-12, 20). 

(2) Son of Amarin and father of Zavox, the high priest during the time 
of Davw (2 Sam. 8:17; 1 Chr. 6:7-8; 6:52-53; 18:16; Ezra 7:2). Some 
argue (on the basis of 1 Chr. 9:11 and Neh. 11:11) that this Ahitub was 
really the grandfather of Zadok; however, see #3 below. 


(3) Son of Amariah II and father of Zadok II (1 Chr. 6:11; 9:11; Neh. 
11:11). Some scholars believe that this Ahitub is the same as #2 and that 
there is confusion in the lists. 


Ahlab. ah ‘lab (Heb. *a/lab H331, possibly “forest” or “fruitful”). A town 
within the boundaries of Asner, probably located at Khirbet el-Mahalib, 
near the coast, c. 4 mi. (6 km.) NE of Tyre. The tribe of Asher was unable 


to drive out the Canaanite inhabitants of the town (Jdg. 1:31). Possibly 
the same as Hersan and Manatas. 


Ahlai. ahli (Heb. »a4la@y H333, possibly “the brother is my God” or 
derived from the interjection »a/dlay H332, “O would that!”). (1) Son or 
daughter of SuesHan and descendant of Jupan through JeranmerL (1 Chr. 
2:31). The name is introduced in the Hebrew with the words, “the sons 
of Sheshan,” but we are later told that “Sheshan had no sons—only 
daughters” (v. 34). Ahlai may have been the daughter that Sheshan gave 
in marriage to his Egyptian servant Jarna (v. 35). The phrase “the sons of 
Sheshan” may indicate that Ahlai was regarded as the one through 
whom Sheshan’s line was preserved and as the progenitor of an 
important Jerahmeelite clan. See also #2 below. 

(2) Father of Zasap; the latter was one of Davm’s mighty warriors (1 
Chr. 11:41). Some argue (on the basis of 2:35-36) that this Ahlai was a 
woman, an ancestress of Zabad, identical with #1 above. 


Ahoah. uh-hoh’uh (Heb. »446a4 H291, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Beta and grandson of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:4). It is possible that the name is a 
scribal error for Anan (cf. v. 7). 


Ahohi. uh-hoh‘hi (Heb. »d/6/7 H292, apparently a gentilic of »d/6ah 
H291). The NRSV renders 2 Sam. 23:9 literally as “Dodo son of Ahohi,” 
whereas KJV and NIV, on the basis of the parallel passage (1 Chr. 
11:12), have “Dodo [Dodai] the Ahohite.” See Anounrre. 


Ahohite. uh-hoh‘hit (Heb. »d/647 H292, apparently a gentilic of »d/6ah 
H291). Probably a patronymic used by the descendants of Anoan. The 
term is used only in connection with military heroes in Davw’s time: Donat 


(2 Sam. 23:9; 1 Chr. 11:12; 27:14) and Zamon (2 Sam. 23:28; called Inar 
in 1 Chr. 11:29). 


Aholah; Aholiab; Aholibah; Aholibamah. KJV forms of Onoran; 


Onos; OxnoLiBAH} OHOLIBAMAH. 


Ahumai. uh-hyoo’mi (Heb. »d/timay H293, “it is indeed a brother”). 
Son of Janata and descendant of Jupan through Suosar (1 Chr. 4:2). He and 
his brother Lanan are referred to as “the clans of the Zorathites” (see 


Zoran). 


Ahuzam. See Aunvzzam. 


Ahuzzam. uh-huh’zuhm (Heb. *d/uzzdm H303, possibly “possessor”). 
KJV Ahuzam. Son of Asnuur and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:6). 


Ahuzzath. uh-huh ‘zath (Heb. »d/uzzat H304, possibly “possession”). A 
personal adviser (Heb. méré<a, lit., “friend”) of Asmetecn, Puusnne king of 
Gerar, who with Puico., commander of the army, went with Abimelech to 
make a covenant with Isaac at Brersnesa (Gen. 26:26-31). 


Ahzai. ah“zi (Heb. »aszay H300, short form Anazan, “Yahweh has taken 


hold [for protection]”). KJV Ahasai. Son of Meshillemoth, descendant of 
Immer, and grandfather (or ancestor) of Amasusar; the latter is mentioned 


among the priestly leaders who resettled Jerusalem in Ezra’s time (Neh. 
11:13). Ahzai is probably the same as Janzeran (1 Chr. 9:12). 


Ai. i, ay'i (Heb. «ay H6504 [always written with the definite article, hd « 
ay], “the heap” or “the ruin”; also «ayyat H6569 [Isa. 10:28] and possibly 


cayyad H6509 [1 Chr. 7:28; Neh. 11:31]). (1) A city of central Palestine, E 
of Berne. Asranam pitched his tent between Ai and Bethel when he arrived 
in Canaan (Gen. 12:8). Ai figures most prominently in the account of the 
conquest of the land; it was the second Canaanite city taken by the 
forces under Josnua (Josh. 7-8). Having conquered Jericuo, the Israelites 
felt that a portion of the armies would be sufficient to conquer the much 
smaller Ai. The Israelite contingent was routed, however. It was then 
disclosed that Acman had sinned in taking articles from the consecrated 
spoil of Jericho. After Achan had confessed his sin and he and his family 
had been stoned to death, the Israelites made a second attack, which 
resulted in the total destruction of the city and the annihilation of all its 
12,000 inhabitants. The city, the site of which belonged to the tribe of 
Bensamin following the partition of the land, had not been rebuilt when 
the book of Joshua was written (Josh. 8:28). It was, however, rebuilt in 
later days, for men of Ai returned from Babylon with Zerussase. (Ezra 
2:28; Neh. 7:32). 

The work of Joseph Callaway (1964-72) at Khirbet et-Tell, generally 
identified with biblical Ai, has shown that no city stood here from the 
Early Bronze Age destruction in about 2300 B.C. till a pre-Israelite 
settlement was built in the Early Iron Age (c. 1200 B.C.). Thus it appears 
that no town existed here in the time of the conquest under Joshua 
during the Late Bronze Age (c. 1550 to 1200 B.C.). Alternate 
identifications of Ai have been suggested, such as the nearby sites of 
Khirbet el-Maqatir and Khirbet Nisya, but few scholars accept these 
proposals. The discrepancy between the biblical account and the 
archaeological data remains an unsolved problem. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Early Bronze Age excavations at the site of Khirbet et-Tell, generally identified with the 
biblical city of Ai. (View to the SW.) 


(2) A town in Ammon mentioned only once (Jer. 49:3); its location is 
unknown. 


Aiah. ay’yuh (Heb. *ayyah H371, “falcon”). (1) Son of Zibeon, a Hors; 
ancestor of a clan in Evom (Gen. 36:24 [KJV, “Ajah”]; 1 Chr. 1:40). 


(2) Father of Rizpah, a concubine of Saur; Isn-Bosmeru falsely accused 
Asner Of having an affair with her (2 Sam. 3:7). Years later her sons were 
handed over to the Gibeonites by Davm for hanging (21:8-11). 


Aiath. ay’yath. Alternate form of Aı (Isa. 10:28). 


Aija. ay juh. Alternate form of Ar (Neh. 11:31). 


Aijalon. ay‘juh-lon (Heb. *ayydlén H389, “[place of the] deer”). KJV 
also Ajalon. (1) A city within the tribal territory of Dan (Josh. 19:42), 
assigned to the Levite sons of Konata (1 Chr. 6:69). It is mentioned most 


notably in the memorable words of Joshua, “O sun, stand still over 
Gibeon, / O moon, over the Valley of Aijalon” (Josh. 10:12). Sau. and 
JonATHAN WON a great victory against the Pmustmwes in the vicinity of 


Aijalon (1 Sam. 14:31). At one stage, the town was inhabited by 
Ephraimites (1 Chr. 6:69) and at another by Benjamites (8:13). Under 
the divided kingdom, Aijalon fell to Judah and Renosoam fortified it (2 
Chr. 11:10). In the reign of Anaz, the Philistines raided the cities of the 
SuePHeLaH (“lowlands”) and occupied Aijalon (28:18). It is identified with 
the modern Yalo, about 13 mi. (21 km.) NW of Jerusalem, N of the Jaffa 
road. 

(2) A town within the tribal territory of Zesutun, mentioned only once 
(Jdg 12:12); its location is unknown. The judge Eron is said to have been 
buried there. 


Aijeleth Shahar. ay ‘juh-leth-shay ‘hahr. KJV transliteration of Hebrew 
>ayyelet hassahar in the title of Ps. 22; NIV understands it as a tune name, 
“The Doe of the Morning.” Others take the first word in the phrase as 
related to -eyaliit H394 in v. 19, meaning “strength” or “help.” If this is 
correct, the words actually entitle the psalm “Help at Daybreak” 
suitably, as vv. 22-31 show. 


Ain. ayn (Heb. «ayin H6526, “spring”). (1) A town in the NE corner of 
Canaan named, no doubt, for the presence of a spring there (Num. 
34:11). Some MSS of the Vurcare have fontem Daphnim (“the spring of 


Daphne”), and the identification of Ain with modern Khirbet Dufna (less 
than 2 mi./3 km. W of Dan) has support in some rabbinic texts. Some 


scholars identify Ain with modern Khirbet <Ayyun, about 3 mi. (5 km.) E 
of the S tip of the Sea of Galilee. See also Ristan. 

(2) A Levitical city in the Necev appearing in the Judah/Simeon list 
(Josh. 21:16, although some emend the text to read “Ashan” on the basis 
of some MSS of the Sepruacinr as well as the parallel list in 1 Chr. 6:59). 
The name also appears in Josh. 15:32; 19:7; 1 Chr. 4:32 (unless it is 
combined with the next name and read as En rmmon). The site is 
unknown. 

The word Ain (En) is also used in the composition of various place 
names, such as En cep: and Expor. 


air. In the OT and the Gospels this word is usually found in expressions 
speaking of the birds or fowl of the air (Job 41:16 is the only exception) 
and representing words normally translated “heaven.” Elsewhere in the 
NT it stands for the atmosphere. An ineffective Christian is pictured as a 
boxer “beating the air” (1 Cor. 9:26). “Speaking into the air” describes 
unintelligible utterance (14:9). Satan is called “the prince of the power 
of the air” (Eph. 2:2), that is, the ruler of the demonic beings that fill the 
air. The rapture of the church will culminate in her meeting the Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ, “in the air” (1 Thess. 4:17). 


Aj ah. See Aun. 


Aj alon. See Auaton. 


Akan. ay’kan. (<dqdn H6826, derivation uncertain). Son of Ezer and 
grandson of Ser the Horirz; he probably became the progenitor of a clan 
in Evom (Gen. 36:27; in 1 Chr. 1:42 most Heb. MSS have Jaaxan [KJV, 
“Jakan”]). 


Akbor. See Aczor. 


Akeldama. uh-kel‘duh-muh (Gk. Hakeldamach G192, from Aram. hdgél 
dema ?, “field of blood”). KJV Aceldama; other versions, Hakeldama. The 
field purchased with the money Jupasiscarior received for betraying Christ 
(Acts 1:18-19). Matthew, with a fuller account of the purchase, says the 
priests bought it “as a burial place for foreigners” (Matt. 27:3-10). Acts 
1:18-19 is a parenthesis, an explanation by Luxe, not part of Perer’s 
speech. These verses say that “with the reward he got for his wickedness, 
Judas bought a field.” The priests apparently bought it in Judas’s name, 
the money having been his. The field was called “the place of blood” in 
Aramaic. Some think the Aramaic word means “field of sleep,” or 


“cemetery,” but the meaning “field of blood” is preferable, and it is 
appropriate because of the manner of Judas’s death, the gruesome 
details being given in Acts 1:18. 


Akhenaten. akh‘’uh-nah’tuhn (Egyp. “Blessed Spirit of Aten” or 
“Beneficial to Aten”). Also Akhenaton. The name chosen by Amenhotep 
IV (1370-1353 B.C.), ruler in the 18th dynasty of Ecypr, when he changed 
the religion of his country, demanding that all his subjects worship only 
the sun god under the name Aten (Aton). Politically his reign was 
disastrous. Internal disorders prevailed, and Egypt’s Asian possessions 
began to slip away. His external troubles are illustrated by clay tablets 
found at Tell el-Amarna, the site of Akhet-Aten, the capital he established. 
Hundreds of letters from vassal governors in Syra and Paresmne tell of 
invasions and intrigue and make appeals for help. Many of these tablets 
refer to invaders called the Hasru. Some feel that this name designates 
the Hesrew prore; Others say that it speaks of a non-Semitic people. 
Akhenaten is credited by many as being the first monotheist and, indeed, 
the inspiration for the monotheism of Moses. However, Akhenaten clearly 
worshiped the sun itself and not the Creator of the sun. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Greek Monastery of St. Onuphrius lies on the southern edge of Jerusalem’s Hinnom 


Valley and marks the traditional site of Akeldama. (View to the SW.) 


Akim. ay’kim (Gk. Achim G943). Also Achim. An ancestor of Jesus and 
descendant of Zerussase. (mentioned only in Matt. 1:14). Some scholars 
consider this name a shortened form of JeHormxm or of Anmaaz. See also 


GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Akkad. ak’ad (akkad H422, meaning uncertain). One of the cities or 
districts of Nmrov’s kingdom, with Basr, Erecu, and Cainen (Gen. 10:10). 
Babel and Frech are located on or near the lower Eupurates, Erech being 
not far from what was then the head of the Persian Gulf. Calneh, 
formerly identified with Nippur between Babel and Erech, is thought by 
many to be, not the name of a city, but a word meaning “all of them” 
(cf. NRSV) referring to Babel, the capital, and to Akkad and Erech, the 
chief cities of the northern and southern districts of Babylonia 
respectively. The location of Akkad is uncertain, though it is thought to 
be identified with Agade, the chief city of a district of the same name in 
northern Babylonia, which Sargon I, the Semitic conqueror of the 
Sumerian Akkadians, made his capital in c. 2350 B.C. The kingdom 
called Nimrod’s had evidently fallen into disorder, and Sargon united the 
watring city-states under his firm rule. With the help of invaders, first 
from the NE and then from the NW, Akkadian civilization flourished 
sporadically and precariously until Semitic Amorires from the W founded 
a dynasty at Basyion about 1894. The most illustrious ruler of this 
dynasty was Hammurasi (1792-1750). Sumerian or Akkadian civilization 
now finally came to an end. As Nimrod cannot be certainly identified 
with any person otherwise known, so Akkad remains a shadowy city or 
region. 


Akkadian. uh-kay’dee-uhn. The Eastern Semitic language spoken by 
Assyrians and Babylonians, the oldest written form of which stems from 
documents composed during the reign of Sargon of Axxap. The discovery 
and decipherment of thousands of Akkadian cay tasters inscribed in the 
cuneiform (wedge-shaped) script have been of inestimable value for the 
better understanding of the Semitic languages (including Hebrew and 
Aramaic), as well as the history, culture, and religions of the ANE. 


Akko. See Acco. 


Akkub. ak’uhb (Heb. <agqtib H6822, perhaps “protector” or 
“protected”). (1) Son of Elioenai and descendant of King Jexoiacuin, from 
the line of Davo (1 Chr. 3:24). 


(2) Name of a family of Levitical gatekeepers in the temple after the 
exile (1 Chr. 9:17; Ezra 2:42; Neh. 7:45; 11:19; 12:25). 


(3) Name of a family of Neramm or temple servants (Ezra 2:45). 


(4) A Levite who assisted Ezra in expounding the law (Neh. 8:7-8). 


Akrabbim. uh-krab’im (Heb. <agrabbim, from ʻaqrāb H6832, 
“scorpion”). The “ascent of Akrabbim” (NIV, “Scorpion Pass”) was a 
mountain pass on the S side of the Dran sea (Num. 34:4; Josh. 15:3 [KJV, 
“Maaleh-acrabbim”]; Jdg. 1:36). It is usually identified with the modern 
Nagqb es-Safa, some 20 mi. (32 km.) SW of the southern tip of the Drap 
sca, but some suggest Umm el-sAqarab, on the W side of the Dead Sea. 
This may be the area where Judas Maccasre defeated the Edomites (1 
Macc. 5:3). 


Aksah. See Acsau. 


Akshaph. See Acsuapu. 


Akzib. See Acze. 


alabaster. See merats. 


Alameth. See Arme. 


Alammelech. See Atammetecu. 


alamoth. al‘uh-moth (Heb. <dlémét H6628, meaning unknown). 
Probably the name of a musical tune (1 Chr. 15:20; Ps. 46, title). 
Because the word is possibly related to the Hebrew word for “maiden,” 
some have thought it may indicate a women’s choir, or musical 
instruments set in a high pitch, or instruments played by virgins. 


Alcimus. al’si-muhs (Gk. Alkimos). High priest in Jerusalem from 163 
to 161 B.C.; an opponent of Judas Maccasre and his followers (1 Macc. 
7:4-50; 9:1-57; 2 Macc. 14:1-27; Jos. Ant. 12.10). 


alcoholism. See prunxenness. 


Alemeth (person). al’uh-meth (Heb. <dlemet H6631, possibly 
“concealment”). (1) Son of Bexer and grandson of Bensamw (1 Chr. 7:8; 
KJV, “Alameth”). 

(2) Son of Jenoappan and descendant of Sau through Jonatnan (1 Chr. 
8:36; in 9:42, the father’s name is given as Japan [most Heb. MSS, 
“Jarah”]). 


Alemeth (place). al’uh-meth (Heb. <dlemet H6630, possibly 
“concealment”). A Levitical city in the tribal territory of Bensamw (1 Chr. 
6:60), also called Almon (Josh. 21:18). Identified with Khirbet <Almit, 4 
mi. (6 km.) NE of Jerusauem. 


aleph. ah‘lef (from Heb. lep H546, “cattle”). The first letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet (N, transliterated as >), with a numerical value of one. 
It is named for the shape of the letter, which in its older form resembled 
the head of an ox. This letter indicates a glottal stop, which functions as 


a consonant, but it was later used by the Greeks to represent the vowel 
alpha, “A.” The letter is also used as the symbol for Codex Sinaiticus, a 
very important fourth-century Greek biblical MS. 


Alexander. al‘ig-zan’duhr (Gk. Alexandros, “defender of men”). A 
name common from Hellenistic times. (1) Atexanper THE creat. See separate 
article. 

(2) Alexander Balas, pretended son of the Seleucid King Annocnus IV. 
He overthrew Demeraws I in 150 B.C. and was in turn supplanted by the 


latter’s son, Demetrius II, in 145 B.C. These civil wars hastened the 
decline of Seleucid powers, and provided Jonathan, the brother and 
successor of Judas Maccaszez, with the opportunity of securing the high 


priesthood in Jerusalem (1 Macc. 10:1—11:19). 


(3) Alexander Jannaeus, ruler of the Jews from 103-76 B.C. See 
MaccastE. 


(4) Son of Smon of Cyrene (Mk. 15:21). Alexander and his brother 
Rurus are mentioned here presumably because they were known to 
Mark’s intended readers (in Rome?). 

(5) A member of the high-priestly family, mentioned at the inquiry 
into Perer’s preaching (Acts 4:6); otherwise unknown. 

(6) The Jewish spokesman at the time of the riot in Epnesus (Acts 
19:33). 

(7) An apostate from the Christian faith who, along with Hymeneus, was 
“handed over to Satan to be taught not to blaspheme” (1 Tim. 1:20). 

(8) A coppersmith who did Pau. great harm and opposed his message 
(2 Tim. 4:14). 


Alexander the Great. Son of Philip, king of Macedon, and Olympias, 
an Epirote princess; born 356 B.C. Although not named in the Bible, he 
appears to be described prophetically in Daniel as the “goat” from the W 
with a notable horn between his eyes. He came against the ram with two 
horns, who was standing before the river, defeated the ram, and became 


very great until the great horn was broken and four notable ones came 
up from it (Dan. 8:5-8; see Danm, soox or). The prophecy identifies the ram 
as the kings of Meni and Persia, the goat as the king of Gresce, the great 


horn being the first king. When he fell, four kings arose in his place 
(8:18-22). 


The empire of Alexander the Great. 


The historical fulfillment is striking: Alexander led the Greek armies 
across the Hellespont into Asia Minor in 334 B.C. and defeated the 
Persian forces at the river Granicus. Moving with amazing rapidity 
(“without touching the ground,” Dan. 8:5), he again met and defeated 
the Persians at Issus. Turning S, he moved down the Syrian coast, 
advancing to Ecyer, which fell to him without a blow. Turning again to 
the E, he met the armies of Darus for the last time, defeating them in the 
battle of Arbela, E of the Ticris River. Rapidly he occupied Basyion, then 
Susa and Persepolis, the capitals of Persia. 
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Statue of Alexander the Great (reigned 336-323 B.C.). 


The next years were spent in consolidating the new empire. Alexander 
took Persians into his army, encouraged his soldiers to marry Asians, and 
began to hellenize Asia through the establishment of Greek cities in the 
eastern empire. He marched his armies eastward as far as India, where 
they won a great battle at the Hydaspes River. The army, however, 
refused to advance farther, and Alexander was forced to return to 
Persepolis. While still making plans for further conquests, he contracted 
a fever. Weakened by the strenuous campaign and his increasing 
dissipation, he was unable to throw off the fever and died in Babylon in 
323 B.C. at the age of thirty-three. His empire was then divided among 
four of his generals. While Alexander was outstanding as a conqueror, 
his notable contributions to civilization came via his hellenizing efforts. 
The fact that Greex became the language of literature and commerce 
throughout the “inhabited world,” for example, was of inestimable 
importance to the spread of the gospel. 


Alexandra. al‘ig-zandruh (Gk. Alexandra). Wife of Aristobulus, king of 
the Jews (104-103 B.C.). Upon his death, she made her brother-in-law, 
Alexander Jannaeus, king and married him. After he died, Alexandra 
ruled wisely from 76-67 during a period of peace and prosperity. John 
Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II were her sons. See Maccaste. 


Alexandria. al‘ig-zan‘dree-uh. Founded by Alexander the Great in 332 
B.C., this city became the capital of Ecyer during the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods (to be distinguished from other cities in the ANE that he 
also named Alexandria). Its harbors, formed by the island Pharos and the 
headland Lochias, were suitable for both commerce and war. It was the 
chief grain port for Rome. Its merchant ships, the largest and finest of 
the day, usually sailed directly to Puteoli, but at times because of the 
severity of the weather sailed under the coast of Asia Minor, as did the 
vessel that carried Pau: (Acts 27:6). Alexandria was also an important 
cultural center, boasting an excellent university. Patterned after the 
great school at Arnens, it soon outstripped its model. It was especially 
noted for the study of mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and poetry. 
Literature and art also flourished. The library of Alexandria became the 
largest and best known in the world. 


The population of Alexandria had three prominent elements: Jews, 
Greeks, and Egyptians. The Jews enjoyed equal privileges with the 
Greeks, so that they became established there. While continuing to 
regard Jrrusauem as “the holy city,” they looked on Alexandria as the 
metropolis of the Jews throughout the world. Here the translation of the 
Hebrew Pentateucn into Greek, known as the Serruacintr, was made in the 
third century before Christ. It became the popular Bible of the Jews of 
the Dispersion, generally used by the writers of the NT. At Alexandria the 
OT revelation was brought into contact with Greek philosophy. The 
consequent synthesis became of great importance in later religious 
thought. The influence of Alexandrian philosophy on the thought of the 
writers of the NT is debatable, but its impact on subsequent theological 
and biblical studies in the Christian church was great. 


Alexandria. 


According to tradition, Mark the evangelist carried the gospel to 
Alexandria and established the first church there (see Marx, sonn). From 


this city Christianity reached out into all Egypt and the surrounding 
countries. A theological school flourished here as early as the second 
century. Among its great teachers were Clement and Origen, pioneers in 
biblical scholarship and Christian philosophy. 


Alexandrinus, Codex. See SEPTUAGINT; TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


algum. See pants. 


Aliah. See Awan. 


Alian. See Awan. 


alien. See srrancer. 


Allammelech. uh-lam‘uh-lek (Heb. 2allammelek H526, “terebinth of 
the king”). KJV Alammelech. A town in the tribe of Asner (Josh. 19:26). 
It was probably located in the southern part of the tribe’s territory, but 
the precise site has not been identified. 


allegory. This term (derived from the Greek verb allégored, which 
originally meant “to speak in a way other than what is meant”) can be 
used simply of an extended metaphor or a narrative that makes use of 
symbols. To speak allegorically is thus to set forth one thing in the image 
of another, the principal subject being inferred from the figure rather 
than by direct statement. In this sense, allegory is a literary device used 
extensively in Scripture, for example in Isa. 5:1-7 and in the Sonc or 
socomon (but it should be distinguished from parasiz). The term often 
refers, however, to the expression of hidden, mysterious truths by the 
use of words that also have a literal meaning. Even if the writer did not 
intend a hidden meaning, the allegorical method is a way of interpreting 
a poet, a story teller, or a Scripture passage in such a way that the 
interpreter sees a mysterious meaning the writer may not have intended. 


Allegorizing (to be distinguished from the drawing out of spiritual 
truths from factual presentations) has had broad application in Bible 
teaching. Alexandrian Jews such as Puno Jjuparus were inclined to 
spiritualize Scripture, sometimes minimizing or even denying the literal 
meaning. The church fathers followed, reaching a_ sophisticated 
approach in the school of Origen and leading to much emphasis on 
mystical and moral meanings. In the “allegory” in Gal. 4:21-31 Isaac, the 
child of promise, corresponds to (or typifies) the Christian who is 
justified in Christ and is free to love and serve his Father; while Ishmael, 
the child of contrivance, typifies the legalist who is under the law and is 
bound to serve it and to seek justification in obedience to it. Thus in 
spite of Paul’s use of the verb allégored in v. 24, the apostle does not 
downplay the historical meaning, and many believe that the term 
typology more accurately describes the passage. 


alleluia. See saueLusan. 


alliance. See covenant. 


Allon. al’on (Heb. allôn H474, “oak”). (1) Son of Jedaiah and 
descendant of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:37); included in the genealogy of Ziza, a 
clan leader. 


(2) KJV rendering in Josh. 19:33, where modern translations, 
correctly, have “the oak” (NRSV) or “the large tree” (NIV). 


Allon Bacuth. al‘uhn-bak’uhth (Heb. allôn bakit H475, “oak of 
weeping”). TNIV Allon Bakuth. The burial site of Dresoran, Resexan’s nurse, 
somewhere in the vicinity of Berne, (Gen. 35:8). Some modern scholars 
allege that the text confuses this person with the later Deborah, who is 


described as holding court under a palm tree “between Ramah and 
Bethel” (Jdg. 4:5). 


allotment. This English term is used primarily in reference to the 
allocation of Patesrie to the tribes of Israel (Josh. 15-17). Such practice 
stems, not from the land’s originally communal ownership, as is 
sometimes alleged, but from its divine ownership (Josh. 22:19); the 
human residents were “aliens” and “tenants” before God (Lev. 25:23). 
Even as God chose Israel for his innerirance (Exod. 19:5; Deut. 4:20), so he 
in turn became the “portion” of his people (Ps. 16:5; 73:26). Specifically, 
he promised to the seed of Asranam the land of Canaan (Gen. 13:15; 17:8; 
cf. Josh. 21:43) and then provided for its distribution to their tribes and 
families (Num. 26:53; 33:54). Precise amounts depended upon the size 
of each group (26:54); but assignments were to be made by lot (26:55- 
56; cf. Josh. 16:1; 17:1), indicative of God’s ultimate control (Prov. 
16:33; Isa. 34:17). See tors. 


Almighty. This English term is often used to render Hebrew Sadday 
H8724, which occurs in the OT forty-eight times (thirty-one of these in 
the book of Job), either alone or in combination with »é€l1 H446, “God.” 
See Ez suappar. In the NT the Greek term pantokrator G4120 occurs ten 
times (nine of these in Revelation). 


Almodad. al’moh‘dad (Heb. »almédad H525, possibly “God is loved”). 
Eldest son of Joxran and descendant of SHem (Gen. 10:26; 1 Chr. 1:20). He 
was presumably the eponymous ancestor of a S Arabian tribe, and some 
believe the name is preserved in el-Mudad, famous in Arabian history as 
the reputed father of Isumar:’s wife and as chief of Jurham, supposedly a 
Joktanite tribe. 


Almon. al’muhn (Heb. <alm6n H6626, possibly “signpost”). See Atemeru 


(PLACE). 


Almon Diblathaim. al‘muhn-dib‘luh-thay ‘im (Heb. <almén diblatayim 
H6627, possibly “signpost of the [double] fig cakes”). A stopping place 
in the wilderness journeys of the Israelites (Num. 33:46-47) in Moas. It is 
usually identified with Beru neratam (Jer. 48:22). 


almond tree. See puants. 


alms. Benevolent giving for the relief of the roor. This term is not found 
in the NIV, though the practice is of Mosaic legislation and NT 
injunction. The English word is derived from Greek eleémosyné G1797, 
which means “pity,” but is also used in the sense of “charity, donation” 
(e.g., Matt. 6:2-3; Acts 9:36; 10:2; 24:17). In the OT the law prescribed 
gleanings from the harvest, the vineyards, and the grain in the corners of 
the field for the poor (Lev. 19:9-10), stipulating further gleanings from 
the orchards and olive groves (Deut. 24:10-22). It also protected the 


rights of the poor and unfortunate concerning wages, working 
conditions, and pledges, preventing the poor from being deprived of 
necessary garments or other needs. Almsgiving is set forth in Deut. 
15:11: “There will always be poor people in the land. Therefore I 
command you to be openhanded toward your brothers and toward the 
poor and needy in your land.” 


The righteousness of almsgiving could become somewhat legalistic 
and professional. The lame man at the Gate Beautiful exemplified 
professional begging in that daily he “asked...for money” (Acts 3:2-3 
NIV; KJV, “to ask alms”). Perversion in receiving alms is seen in a 
beggar’s cry (if it suggests the idea, “bless yourself by giving to me”) and 
in benefactors who “announce it with trumpets,” probably to be taken 
figuratively, and who want “to be seen” by people (Matt. 6:1-2). In 
Jupaism almsgiving was of two kinds: “alms of the dish” (food and money 
received daily for distribution) and “alms of the chest” (coins received 
on the Sabbath for widows, orphans, strangers, and the poor). 


The practice of the NT church was foreshadowed in Jesus’ 
admonitions: “give to the poor” (Lk. 11:41; cf. 1 Cor. 16:2) and “sell 
your possessions and give to the poor” (Lk. 12:33; cf. 2 Cor. 8:3). Alms 
in the NT church were seen in the churches of Maceponia, who in “their 
extreme poverty...beyond their ability...[shared] in this service to the 
saints” (2 Cor. 8:1-4). True purpose and spirit were shown: “At the 
present time your plenty will supply what they need, so that in turn their 
plenty will supply what you need” (8:14). The full measure of ministry, 
blessings, and ability to give by God’s grace is delineated in 2 Cor. 8 and 
9, to be done liberally, prayerfully, and cheerfully. See also Jas. 2:15-16 
and 1 Jn. 3:17. A primary function of deacons was to distribute alms 
(Acts 6). 


almug. See PLANTS. 


aloe. See piants. 


Aloth. ay‘loth (Heb. <dlét H6599, meaning unknown). One of the 
Solomonic districts (1 Ki. 4:16); the Hebrew text can be read as either 
the phrase “in Aloth” (KJV, NIV) or the name “Bealoth” (NRSV, NJPS). 
See Beatotu #2. 


alpha and omega. al‘fuh, oh-meg‘uh. The first and last letters of the 
Greek alphabet, alpha being roughly equivalent to our letter a, and 
omega (literally, great 0) to our o. The phrase “I am the Alpha and the 
Omega” occurs at least three times in the NT (Rev. 1:8; 21:6; 22:13), and 
always with the repeated definite article. It is probable that the 
occurrences in Revelation were intended as allusions to Isa. 44:6 and 
48:12, “I am the first, and I am the last,” asserting the eternal and 
transcendent greatness of Yahweh. Perhaps also they were intended as 
allusions to Rom. 11:36 and Eph. 1:10, not in the actual words but in the 
theological concepts involved. Such language points to the preexistence 
and eternity of Curisr and thus constitutes a strong assertion of his divine 
nature. 


alphabet. See ware. 


Alphaeus. al-fee’uhs (Gk. Halphaios G271, from Heb. /alpi). (1) The 
father of Levi (Mk. 2:14), who is identified with the apostle Marrnew 
(Matt. 9:9; 10:3). Nothing more is known about him. 

(2) Father of James the apostle (Matt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:15; Acts 
1:13; called “James the younger” in Mk. 15:40); Alphaeus’s name is 
included to distinguish this James from the son of Zebedee who was also 
brother of John. Some have thought that this Alphaeus is the same as 
#1, in which case Levi/Matthew and James were brothers. Others have 
speculated that he is the same person as Ciopas (Jn. 19:25), on the 
assumption that Mary the wife of Clopas, who was present at the 
crucifixion of Jesus with some other women, is the same as Mary the 
mother of James, who was also present at that time (Matt. 27:56; Mk. 
15:40). 


altar. A structure used for worsur, especially for offering sacririces. The 
first altar we read about (Gen. 8:20) was erected by Noah after leaving 
the ark. Subsequent altars were built by Abraham (12:7-8; 13:4, 18; 
22:9), Isaac (26:25), Jacob (35:1-7), Moses (Exod. 17:15), and Joshua 
(Josh. 8:30-31). Some of these must have been very simple in structure, 
as the context of Gen. 22:9 seems to indicate. Most of the altars were 
built for sacrificial purposes, but some seem to have been largely 
memorial in character (Exod. 17:15-16; Josh. 22:26-27). Sometimes God 
stated just how the altar was to be built and of what materials (e.g., 
Exod. 20:24-26). 


With the erection of the rasernaciz, altars were constructed by the 
Hebrews for two chief purposes: the offering of sacrifices and the 
burning of incense. Moses was told to build the altar of burnt offering out 
of acacia wood, overlaid with sronze (Exod. 27:1-2). The shape was a 
square of five cubits (c. 7.5 ft./2.3 m.), three cubits high (c. 4.5 ft./1.4 
m.). At each corner of the altar there was to be a projection or “horn.” 
This feature is found outside Israel, as in the tenth-century B.C. altar 
discovered at Mecwpvo. The purpose of the horns is not stated, although 
apparently it was thought to provide refuge from justice (1 Ki. 1:50-53; 
but see 2:28-34). A bronze grating was placed in the center of the altar 
that projected through the opening on two sides. Four rings were 
fastened to it in which two poles of the same material as the altar were 
to be placed to carry the altar. Steps leading up to the altar were 
forbidden (Exod. 20:26). For seven days atonement was to be made for the 
altar—apparently to sanctify it for the uses to which it was to be devoted 
(29:37); it was to be cleansed on the Day of Atonement after the 
presentation of sin offerings for the high priest and the nation (Lev. 
16:19-20). See AtTonEmeENT, DAY OF. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Canaanite round altar at Megiddo was used between 2700 and 2200 B.C. (View to the 
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Certain bronze utensils were made in connection with the altar. There 
were pans to hold the ashes, shovels for removing the ashes, basins to 
receive the blood and to convey it to the varied places for sprinkling, 
three-pronged flesh hooks with which to remove the flesh, and censers 
for carrying coals from the altar (Exod. 27:3). Once the fire on this altar 
was kindled, it was required that it burn continually (Lev. 6:13). 

The altar of burnt offering was also included in Solomon’s tempie, the 
second temple, and in the temple built by Heron. Its form was altered to 
fit into the varying sizes of these structures. Solomon made his altar of 
bronze, extending its length and width to twenty cubits (30 ft./9 m.) and 
its height to ten cubits (15 ft./4.5 m., 2 Chr. 4:1). After its construction it 
had a very interesting history. Because idols had polluted it, King Asa 
rededicated it (15:8). Later on Uran the priest removed it from its 
regular place, in order it seems to make room for another altar that he 
had patterned after the one King Amaz had seen in Damascus (2 Ki. 16:11- 
14). The terrible pollution of spiritual things in the reign of Ahaz led 
Hezexian to cleanse the altar (2 Chr. 29:12-18). Finally it was repaired and 
restored to its place by Manassen (33:16). 


In Zerussaser’s temple the altar was built first (Ezra 3:2), supposedly on 
the exact spot where it previously stood (Jos. Ant. 11.4.1). After it had 
been desecrated by Anriocnus Epiphanes, it was rebuilt by Judas Maccasee 
with unhewn stones (1 Macc. 4:47). 


Moses was also commanded by God to make “an altar...for burning 
incense” (Exod. 30:1), sometimes called “the gold altar” (39:38; Num. 


4:11). It was to be a cubit square and two cubits high (1.5 x 1.5 x 3 ft. 
[45 x 45 x 90 cm.], Exod. 30:2) with horns at each corner. It was made 
of acacia wood overlaid with pure gold. Around the top of this structure 
a crown of gold was placed, beneath which were fixed two golden rings, 
one on each side. Staves of the same construction as the altar were 
placed through these rings to carry it (30:1-5). 


This altar was to be located before the veil that separated the Holy 
Place from the Most Holy Place, midway between the walls (Exod. 30:6; 
40:5). Because of its special location, it was referred to as “the altar 
before the Loro” (Lev. 16:12). Elsewhere in the Bible it is referred to as 
“the altar that belonged to the inner sanctuary” (1 Ki. 6:22; cf. Heb. 9:3- 
4) and “the golden altar before the throne” (Rev. 8:3). Incense was 
burned on this altar twice each day (Exod. 30:7-8), and the blood of the 
atonement was sprinkled on it (30:10). The burning of incense on this 
altar symbolized the offering up of the believers’ prayers (Rev. 8:3). It 
was while Zecuarian was Officiating at this altar that the angel appeared to 
him (Lk. 1:10). 


There are no altars recognized in the NT church. While Heb. 13:10 is 
sometimes used to prove the contrary, the context makes clear that Jesus 
Christ is the true altar of each believer. Pau: mentions in Acts 17:23 the 
inscription on an altar, “ro an unknown cop,” which he saw in Arnens. See 


UNKNOWN GOD. 


There is good reason to believe that the need for altars was revealed 
very early as basic in approaching God. The altar played a leading role 
in all OT worship of the true God, as well as a prominent part in most 
pagan religions. A careful study of the use of this article of furniture in 
Israel’s worship furnishes us with many spiritual lessons today. It was 
the place of sacrifice where God was propitiated and where man was 
pardoned and sanctified. It looked to the great sacrifice that the Son of 
God was about to make on the cross. The altar of sacrifice, the first thing 
visible as one approached the tabernacle, spoke loudly to sinners that 
without the shedding of blood there would be no access to God and no 
forgiveness of sin (Heb. 9:9, 22). 


Al-taschith. al-tas’kith. A word found in KJV in the titles of Ps. 57-59 
and 75 as a transliteration of the Hebrew phrase °al-tas/ét, meaning “Do 
not destroy” (some versions transliterate “Altashheth”). This phrase may 
form the beginning of an old tune, normally sung at the harvesting of 
grapes, as described in Isa. 65:8. But Davm’s word about Saur, “Don’t 
destroy him” (1 Sam. 26:9), and the words of Mosss’ prayer (Deut. 9:26) 
both imply a spirit of trust in the Lord suited to the content of these 
psalms. The purpose of the title may, therefore, be to indicate the type of 
praise that follows. See also Atezern sHanar. 


Alush. ay‘luhsh (Heb. »ali¥ H478, meaning unknown). A stopping place 
of the Israelites in their journey through the wilderness (Num. 33:13- 
14). Alush was apparently located between Doprxan and Repnm, but the 
site has not been identified. 


Alvah. al’vuh (Heb. «alwah H6595, meaning unknown). Descendant of 
Esau, listed among the clan chiefs of Enom (Gen. 36:40; 1 Chr. 1:51; in the 
latter passage, the KJV and other versions have “Aliah,” following the 
Ketib or variant reading). The name was probably applied to a territory 
as well. Some identify Alvah with Arvan. 


Alvan. al’vuhn (Heb. «alwan H6597, perhaps “tall” or “ascending”). Son 
of Shobal and grandson of Ser the Horr: (Gen. 36:23; 1 Chr. 1:40; in the 
latter passage, the KJV and other versions have “Alian,” following most 
Heb. MSS). Some identify Alvan with A van. 


Amad. ay’mad (Heb. sam«dd H6675, derivation unknown). A town in 
the tribal territory of Asner (Josh. 19:26). The site is unknown. 


Amal. ay’muhl (Heb. <admdl H6663, possibly “laborer”). Son of Helem, 
listed among the brave warriors who were heads of families of the tribe 


of Asuer (1 Chr. 7:35; cf. v. 40). 


Amalek. am‘uh-lek (Heb. «dmdléq H6667, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Eupuaz (by his concubine Timna), grandson of Esau, and a tribal chief of 
Epom (Gen. 36:12, 15-16; 1 Chr. 1:36). The name is frequently applied to 
his descendants. See Amatextres. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Amalekites roamed throughout this region in SE Israel referred to in the Bible as the 


Desert of Zin. 


Amalekite. uh-mal‘uh-kit (Heb. <dmadléq? H6668, “of Amalek”). A 
descendant of Amatex (but see below). The Amalekites were an ancient 
and nomadic marauding people dwelling mainly in the Nzcrv from early 
in the second millennium to c. 700 B.C. 

The first mention of them is among those conquered by Keportaomer in 
the days of Asranam (Gen. 14:7). Moses felt their fury in the unprovoked 
attack on the Israelites at RepHwm, for which God decreed continual war 
and ultimate obliteration (Exod. 17:8-16). Josnua and the other spies 
encountered them in Canaan, and they and the Canaanites repulsed the 
Israelites at Horman (Num. 14:45). During the period of the judges they 
sided with Ammon and Moas against the Israelites in the days of Enuo (Jdg. 
3:13) and with Mwmn and other eastern peoples against Giron (6:3, 33). 


Another judge, Asvon, was buried “in the hill country of the Amalekites” 
(12:15). 

During the monarchy, Sau. was commissioned to destroy them utterly 
but failed to do so and spared their leader, Acac (1 Sam. 15:8-9). An 
Amalekite later killed Saul (2 Sam. 1:1-10). David invaded the land of 
the Amalekites and other ancient inhabitants from Snur to Ecyer (1 Sam. 
27:8) and struck them severely in recovering his wives and property 
stolen during the raid on Zmuac (30:18). They are numbered among 
nations subdued by him (2 Sam. 8:12; 1 Chr. 18:11). The Simeonites 
during the time of Hezexian finally exterminated them (1 Chr. 4:43). 


Distribution of the Amalekites was primarily in the Negev, SW of the 
Dran sra, but also in the Smar Peninsula from Rephidim (Exod. 17:8) to the 
border of Egypt (1 Sam. 27:8); northward at Jezree. (Jdg. 6:33), Piratoon 
(12:15), and at or near Jrricno (3:13); and eastward to Mount Ser (1 Chr. 
4:42). See also Num. 13:29. 


The origin of the Amalekites is debated. If Amalek, the grandson of 
Esau (Gen. 36:12), is the nation’s father, the note in Gen. 14:7 must be 
seen as proleptic (i.e., the term is used to identify the land that later 
became the home of the Amalekite descendants of Esau). Accordingly, 
their description as “first among the nations” in Num. 24:20 can be first 
in time, first in preeminence, or most likely first to molest liberated 
Israel (at Rephidim). Arab traditions, late and conflicting, have the 
Amalekites stem from Ham. 


In character the Amalekites were warlike, usually confederate with the 
Canaanites (Num. 14:45) or Moabites (Jdg. 3:13), but sometimes alone, 
as at Rephidim (Exod. 17:8) and Ziklag (1 Sam. 10:1). They “cut off all 
who were lagging behind; they had no fear of God” (Deut. 25:18), and 
they destroyed crops (Jdg. 6:4). 


At Rephidim the Lord said, “I will completely blot out the memory of 
Amalek from under heaven” (Exod. 17:14), and Bataam prophesied, 
“Amalek...will come to ruin at last” (Num. 24:20). Saul failed to destroy 
the Amalekites, but David reduced them to inactivity, and the 
Simeonites at Mount Seir “killed the remaining Amalekites who had 
escaped” (1 Chr. 4:43). Archaeology has produced no evidence of them 


thus far. 


Amam. ay’mahm (Heb. *dmdm H585, derivation uncertain). An 
unidentified city in the Necev that the tribe of Jupan received in the 
allotment of the land (Josh. 15:26). 


Amana. uh-may’nuh (Heb. »dmdndah H592, perhaps “constant”). Also 
Amanah. A mountain in the Anrmesanon range (Cant. 4:8), near the course 
of the river Asana (2 Ki. 5:12, where the river too is called “Amana” in a 
variant reading). 


amanuensis. uh-man‘yoo-en’sis. This Latin term, meaning “secretary,” 
is used specifically of someone who takes dictation or copies a MS. 
Amanuenses were frequently used by writers in antiquity. Perer speaks of 
being assisted by Snas in writing a letter (1 Pet. 5:12). When Pau. refers 
to writing a greeting with his own hand (1 Cor. 16:21; 2 Thess. 3:17; cf. 
also Phlm. 19 and esp. Gal. 6:10-18), he implies that the rest of the letter 
was written by a secretary. One of them, Trrnus, identifies himself in 
Rom. 16:22. The use of amanuenses may serve to account for stylistic 
differences between letters that have the same author, but there is 
debate about how much freedom these secretaries were given in the 
composition of documents. 


Amariah. am‘uh-ri‘uh (Heb. »>dmaryéd H618 and »dmaryahhii H619, 
“Yahweh has said”). (1) Son of Meraioth and descendant of Aaron in the 
line of Exzazar; grandfather (or ancestor) of Zapox the priest (1 Chr. 6:7, 
52). 

(2) Son of Hebron and descendant of Levi in the line of Komam; 
contemporary of David (1 Chr. 23:19; 24:23). 

(3) Son of Azariah and descendant of Aaron in the line of Ezzazar; 
ancestor of Ezra (1 Chr. 6:11; Ezra 7:3). 


(4) A chief priest in the reign of JenosnapHar (2 Chr. 19:11); some 
identify him with #3 above. 

(5) A Levite who faithfully assisted Kore in distributing the 
contributions made to the temple during the reign of Hezexian (2 Chr. 
31:15). 

(6) One of the descendants of Binnui who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:42 [cf. v. 38 NIV and NRSV]). 

(7) A priest who returned to Jerusalem and sealed the covenant under 
Nenemian (Neh. 10:3). Some believe he is the same as the Amariah who 
returned from Babylon with Zerussase. (12:2; cf. v. 13). 


(8) Son of Shephatiah, descendant of Jupan, and ancestor of Athaiah 
(Neh. 11:4). 

(9) Ancestor of the prophet Zepnanian and son of Hezekiah, possibly the 
king (Zeph. 1:1). 


Amarna, Tell-el. tel’‘el-uh-mahr‘nuh. Name given to a mound of ruins 
in Ecyer, halfway between Tueses (present Luxor) and Mempus (near Cairo); 
it was the site of a major city built by one of the Egyptian pharaohs, 
Amenhotep (Amenophis) IV, better known as Axuenaten (c. 1370-1353 
B.C.). The city’s ancient name was Akhet-Aten (Egyptian »/t-»tn, “the 
horizon of Aten,” referring to the deified sun disk). In A.D. 1887, a 
peasant woman, seeking the dust from ancient buildings with which to 
fertilize her garden, dug in the ruins of Tell el-Amarna. She found some 
clay tablets, which she pulverized and took to her home. Finally an 
American missionary stationed at Luxor, Chauncey Murch, heard of this 
find and notified some cuneiform scholars. After the site producing these 
tablets had been identified, it was excavated by Sir Flinders Petrie. 
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© Dr. James C. Martin. The Cairo Museum. Photographed by permission. 


This small cuneiform tablet from Tell el-Amarna describes diplomatic correspondence between the Egyptian court and the 


rulers of neighboring states. 


The excavation yielded 320 cray tasters of varying sizes with Akkadian 
cuneiform wrmnc on both sides. There are now 82 in the British Museum, 
160 in Berlin, 60 at Giza Museum, and the rest in private hands. They 
contain the private correspondence between the ruling Egyptian 
pharaohs at the time and the political leaders in Palestine. It is believed 
they reflect the prevailing conditions that existed during the time Josnua 
carried on his campaigns in Palestine. These tablets have cast 
considerable light on the cultural and historical background to the 
biblical world. These tablets have also provided valuable linguistic 
information (e.g., regarding the Egyptian vowel system). In addition, the 
excavations uncovered much about Egyptian art, architecture, and 
theology that was previously unknown. 
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Amasa. uh-may’suh (Heb. <dmdsa> H6690, possibly short form of 
Amasan, “Yahweh has carried [i.e., protected]”). (1) Son of Jermer (Ithra) 
and captain of the Israelite army appointed by Assarom when the latter 
attempted to overthrow Davw’s rule in Israel (2 Sam. 17:25; 1 Chr. 2:16- 


17). Asican, sister of Zeruan and David, was his mother, making him 
nephew to David and cousin to Absalom. Following the defeat of the 
rebels under Amasa and the death of Absalom by Joas in the forest of 
Ephraim (2 Sam. 18:6-17), David made Amasa captain of the army in 
place of Joab (19:13). When Suesa and the men of Israel rebelled, David 
set three days for Amasa to assemble the men of Judah (20:4). Amasa 
delayed beyond the set time, so David sent Asisnar, brother of Joab, and a 
body of armed men after Sheba. Amasa joined forces with Abishai at 
“the great rock in Gibeon,” where Joab, in feigned greeting, “took 
Amasa by the beard with his right hand to kiss him” and ran him 
through with his sword (20:8-10). 

(2) Son of Hadlai; he was one of the princes of Epxram who supported 
Opep the prophet in warning the Israelites not to take captives from 
Judah (2 Chr. 28:9-15). 


Amasai. uh-may’si (Heb. «dmdsay H6691, possibly short form of Amasian, 
“Yahweh has carried [ie., protected]”). (1) Son of Eanan and 
descendant of Lev: in the line of Komaru (1 Chr. 6:25 [Heb. v. 10]). 
Somehow he also is linked with the genealogy of the musician Heman and 
thus is listed as the father of Mahath (v. 35 [Heb. v. 20]). 


(2) One of the priests appointed by Davin to blow the trumpets before 
the ark or THE covenant When it was brought to Jerusalem (1 Chr. 15:24). 


(3) Father of Mahath, a Levite who served in the time of Hezexian’s 
revival (2 Chr. 29:12). Since the Amasai in #1 above also had a son 
named Mahath, it might appear that they are the same person, but 1 
Chr. 6:25 and 35 refer to someone who served much earlier, during the 
time of Soromon. 


(4) The “chief of the Thirty,” upon whom the Spirit came when he met 
Davin at Zixtac (1 Chr. 12:18). Some identify him with Amasa, captain of 
Absalom’s army (2 Sam. 17:25), and others with Asisnai, the brother of 
Joas (1 Chr. 11:20; cf. 2 Sam. 23:18; 1 Chr. 2:16; 18:12). The problem 


would remain, however, in that none of the three (Amasai, Amasa, or 
Abishai) appears in the lists of the Thirty given in 2 Sam. 23 and 1 Chr. 


11. 


Amashai. uh-mash ‘i. KJV form of Amasusat. 


Amashsai. uh-mash‘si (Heb. «dmassay H6692, possibly a scribal error 
for <dmdsay H6691, “Amasai”). KJV Amashai. Son of Azarel and 
descendant of Immer; a postexilic priest (Neh. 11:13). Some identify him 
with Maasai in the parallel list (1 Chr. 9:12). 


Amasiah. am‘uh-si’uh (Heb. «dmasyé H6674, “Yahweh has carried [for 
protection]”). Son of Zicri; a Judahite commander under Jenosnapnat “who 
volunteered himself for the service of the Loro” (2 Chr. 17:16). 


Amaw. ay’maw (Heb. ʻ{ammô). Also Amau. According to some scholars, 
this term refers to the land near the Evpurates River from which Batak, 
king of Moas, summoned Baraan to curse Israel (Num. 22:5 NRSV). If this 
translation is correct, Amaw (or Ama?’e) may be identified with a region 
in the valley of the river Sajur in N Syria. A few Hebrew MSS, supported 
by several ancient versions, read Ammon, preferred by some scholars 
because of this country’s closer proximity to Moab. It is better, however, 
to read the Hebrew text not as a proper noun, but as the word for “his 
people” (cf. KJV), thus NIV, “his native land.” See also Pernor. 


Amaziah. am‘uh-zi‘uh (Heb. »dmasyé H604 and -dmasyahii H605, 
“strength of Yahweh” or “Yahweh is powerful”). (1) Son of Joash 
(JenoasH) and his successor as king of Judah. His mother was a certain 
Jehoaddin of Jerusalem (2 Ki. 14:2; 2 Chr. 25:1). The length of his reign 
is given as twenty-nine years in 2 Ki. 14:2, but such a long reign is 
difficult to reconcile with other data, unless the figure includes a period 
of coregency with his son Azariah (Uzzian); thus some scholars date his 
reign c. 800-783 B.C., others 796-767. Amaziah ascended the throne in 


the midst of trying circumstances, when his father was murdered by 
some of his courtiers (2 Ki. 14:5-6; 2 Chr. 25:3-4). He was quite 
successful against the Edomites in the S along the Jordan Valley but was 
foolish to challenge the more powerful Jehoash, king of Israel, as a result 
of which he lost his kingdom (2 Ki. 14:7-14; 2 Chr. 25:17-24). He then 
fell the victim of a court intrigue and was pursued to Lacuisn, where he 
was murdered. His body was brought back in a funeral cortége, and he 
was buried in the royal tombs outside the Mount of Zion. 


(2) Father of Joshah, a clan leader in the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:34; 
cf. v. 38). 

(3) Son of Hilkiah and descendant of Levi in the line of Merarr (1 Chr. 
6:45); he is listed among those who “ministered with music before the 
tabernacle, the Tent of Meeting, until Solomon built the temple of the 
Loro in Jerusalem” (v. 32). 


(4) A minor figure named Amaziah is mentioned as a priest at the 
shrine of Berne. during the reign of the second Jrrosoam. He attempted to 
deter Amos from prophesying there and reported the prophet’s 
denunciations to the king (Amos 7:10-17). 


ambassador. An official representative of a ruler or government. 
Ambassadors and envoys are mentioned throughout most of the biblical 
period (e.g., Num. 20:14; Jdg. 11:12; 2 Chr. 32:31; Isa. 30:4). Disrespect 
shown to them was regarded as a serious insult to their sovereign and 
his people, and sometimes led to war (2 Sam. 10). In the NT the term is 
used only in a figurative sense. Pau. called himself “an ambassador in 
chains” (Eph. 6:20); he also said, “We are therefore Christ’s 
ambassadors, as though God were making his appeal through us” (2 Cor. 
5:20). See MESSENGER. 


amber. A yellow translucent fossil tree resin. Deeply colored 
translucent to transparent varie-ties are prized as gem material and have 
been used, since prehistoric times, for ornaments. The term amber is 
used by some English versions to translate a Hebrew word of uncertain 


meaning (Ezek. 1:4, 27; 8:2; NIV, “metal”). 


amen. A Hebrew term (:a@mén H589; cf. Gk. amén G297) used to 
express assent. In both Greek and English (and many other languages), 
this term is a transliteration of a Hebrew adverb meaning “truly, verily,” 
itself derived from a verb meaning “to be reliable, have stability.” In the 
OT it appears with doxologies (1 Chr. 16:36; Neh. 8:6; Ps. 41:13) as an 
assent by the congregation to laws (Num. 5:22; Deut. 27:15-26), with 
oaths (Neh. 5:13), with appointments (1 Ki. 1:36), and as a call to divine 
witness (Jer. 28:6). In the NT it is used in various contexts. For example, 
it can introduce a solemn saying of Jesus, always in the sense of “I tell 
you the truth” (KJV, “Verily I say,” Jn. 3:5; cf. Ps. 41:13). It is also used 
following a doxology (Rom. 11:36), following a benediction (15:33), as a 
concluding particle at the end of most NT books, as an assent to 
forebodings (Rev. 1:7; 22:20), in reverence to God (Rom. 1:25; 9:5; Rev. 
1:18), and as a title of God (Rev. 3:14; cf. Isa. 65:15). The word may 
indicate the agreement or consent of the congregation to utterances of 
leaders (1 Cor. 14:16); it is also equated with certainty of the promises 
of God (2 Cor. 1:20). 


American Standard Version. See BIBLE VERSIONS, ENGLISH. 


amethyst. See MINERALS. 


Ami. ay ‘mi (Heb. >dmi H577, “trustworthy”). See Amon #3. 


amillennialism. See xncpom or cop. 


Aminadab. See Ammunapas. 


Amittai. uh-mit‘i (Heb. *dmittay H624, “faithful”). Father of the prophet 
Jonan, from Gar uepuer in the tribal territory of Zesutun (2 Ki. 14:25; Jon. 
1:1). 


Ammah. am‘uh (Heb. »ammdah H565, prob. “[water] canal”; cf. Merxec 
ammaH). A hill near Gian in Bensamin, Somewhere E of Geron, where Joas and 
Asısnar halted in their pursuit of Asner and his forces (2 Sam. 2:24). The 
site has not been identified. 


Amman. ah-mahn’. The capital city of the modern country of Jordan. 
See Rassau. 


Ammi. am‘i (Heb. «ammi [from «am H6639], “my people”). The new 
name to be applied to Israel in the time of restoration (Hos. 2:1; NIV, 
“My people”), in contrast to rejected Israel, called Lo-amm, “Not my 
people,” the name given to Hosra’s third child by Gomer (1:9; cf. Rom. 
9:25-26). 


Ammiel. am‘ee-uhl (Heb. sammi él H6653, “my kinsman is God”). (1) 
Son of Gemalli, of the tribe of Dan; one of the twelve spies sent by Moses 
into Canaan (Num. 13:12). 

(2) Father of Marr, in whose house Meruosuerx was hidden from Davin 
(2 Sam. 9:4-5). Makir later befriended David (17:27). 

(3) Father of Barusuesa, a wife of David and the mother of Sotomon (1 
Chr. 3:5 NIV; the NRSV, following most MSS, has “Bath-shua, daughter 
of Ammiel”). Elsewhere he is called Eram (2 Sam. 11:3; note that the two 
names have the same meaning, but with the components ‘am and ël 
reversed). 

(4) Sixth son of Osep-epom, whose family took care of the South Gate of 
the tever and the storehouse in the time of David (1 Chr. 26:5, 15). 


Ammihud. uh-mi‘huhd (Heb. <ammihiid H6654, “my kinsman is 
glorious” or “my people have majesty”). (1) Father of Eusnama; the latter 
was head of the tribe of Ermam during the sojourn in the wilderness 
(Num. 1:10; 2:18; 7:48, 53; 10:22). Ammihud is listed in the genealogy 
of Josua (1 Chr. 7:26). 


(2) Father of Shemuel; the latter was one of the leaders of the tribe of 
Smeon appointed by Moses to help divide the land of Canaan (Num. 
34:20). 

(3) Father of Pedahel; the latter was one of the leaders of the tribe of 
Naputart appointed by Moses to help divide the land of Canaan (Num. 
34:28). 

(4) Father of Tama, king of Grsuur, to whom Assatom fled after the 
murder of his brother Amnon (2 Sam. 13:37, where “Ammihur” is a 
variant [Ketib]). 

(5) Son of Omri and father of Uthai; listed among leaders from the 
tribe of Juvan who were the first to resettle after the exme (1 Chr. 9:4). 


Amminadab. uh-min’uh-dab (Heb. <ammindddb H6657, “my kinsman 
is noble” or “my people are generous”; Gk. Aminadab G300). (1) Father 
of Nausuon; the latter was the head of a family in the tribe of Jupan (Num. 
1:7; 2:3; 7:12, 17; 10:14). Amminadab was also the father of Eusnzsa, the 
wife of Aaron (Exod. 6:23). He descended from Perez, Judah’s son (Gen. 
38:29; 46:12), was an ancestor of Davi (Ruth 4:19-20), and is included 
in the ceneatocy or sesus curist (Matt. 1:4; Lk. 3:33). 

(2) The name Amminadab is listed in the MT of 1 Chr. 6:22 (= v. 7 in 
MT and LXX), possibly by textual corruption, as a son of Komam (who 
was a son of Lev) and as the father of Koran. However, according to vv. 
37-38 (and in Exod. 6:18, 21; cf. Num. 3:19), Kohath’s son who fathered 
Korah was Izmar (the reading of some MSS of the LXX in 1 Chr. 6:22). 

(3) The head of the Levitical family of Uzzm.; he helped to bring the ark 
OF THE covenant to Jerusalem in David’s time (1 Chr. 15:10-12). 


(4) According to the Srpruacinr, Amminadab was the name of Esrner’s 


father, but the MT reading, Asman, is probably correct (Esth. 2:15; 9:29). 


Amminadib. uh-min‘uh-dib (Heb. sammi-nddib [from «am H6639 + 
nddib H5618], “my people are noble” or “my kinsman is generous 
willing”). A name found only in an obscure passage, “my soul made me 
like the chariots of Amminadib” (Cant. 6:12 KJV). However, the NIV 
interprets the term as two common nouns and renders, “my desire set 
me among the royal chariots of my people” (similarly NRSV, “my fancy 
set me in a chariot beside my prince”). 


Ammishaddai. am-i-shad ‘i (Heb. <ammiSadday H6659, “Shaddai is my 
kinsman”). The father of Ahiezer; the latter was a leader of the tribe of 
Dan in the wilderness journey (Num. 1:12; 2:25; 7:66, 71; 10:25). 


Ammizabad. uh-miz‘uh-bad (Heb. «ammizabdd H6655, “my kinsman 
has bestowed”). Son of Benian; the latter was one of Davw’s bodyguards 


and captain of the elite Thirty, while Ammizabad was in charge of the 
division led by his father (1 Chr. 27:6). 


Ammon. am‘uhn (Heb. sammén H6648, derivation uncertain). An 
ancient nation in Transsorpan; its inhabitants were descendants of Ben-ammi, 
one of the sons of Lor born to him by his youngest daughter in the 
neighborhood of Zoar (Gen. 19:38). See Ammonrre. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. Amman Archaeological Museum. Photographed by permission. 


This statue of the Ammonite king Yerah ‘Azar, discovered at the Amman Citadel, dates to the end of the 8th cent. B.C. 


Ammonite. am‘uh-nit (Heb. «amméni H6649). A descendant of Bex-ammı 
(Gen. 19:38). The Ammonites constituted a nation E of the Jorpan River, 
S of Guran, and N of Moaes. They were closely related to the Moabites by 


ancestry and often appear in Scripture in united effort with them. 
Because they were also related to Israel (through Lor, nephew of 


Asranam), the Israelites were told by the Lord not to enter into battle with 


them as they journeyed toward the land of Canaan (Deut. 2:19). Lot fled 
from the destruction of the cities of Sopom and Gomorran and dwelt in the 


mountains to the E of the Dead Sea. The land God gave the Ammonites 
stretched to the N as far as the Jassox River and to the S to the hills of 


Epom. Many years later the Ammonites made war with Israel in order to 


extend their borders farther W. Although this land never really belonged 
to the Ammonites, they claimed it and gave this as a reason for their 
aggression (Jdg. 11:13). 


Unable to expand westward and not desiring the desert tract of land 
on the E, the Ammonites were confined to a small area. Although they 
were a nomadic people, they did have a few cities, their capital Rassan 
(Rabbath-Ammon) being the most famous. 

The people were fierce in nature and rebellious and, apart from the 
period when Nanasu was a friendly ally of Davm’s (2 Sam. 10:2), hostile to 
Israel. They threatened to gouge out the right eyes of all in Jasesu curan (1 
Sam. 11:2). They were given to brutal murder (Jer. 40:14; 41:5-7; Amos 
1:14). Though related to Israel, they refused to help them when asked, 
and they joined with Moab in securing Baraan to curse them (Deut. 23:3- 


4). Later in Israel’s history they united with Sansattar to oppose the work 
of Nevemman in restoring the walls of Jerusatem (Neh. 2:10-19). In religion 
the Ammonites were a degraded, idolatrous people. Their chief idol was 
Mocu, to whom they were guilty of offering human sacrifices (1 Ki. 
11:7). 

Because of their sins and especially because they constantly opposed 
Israel, Ezexm. predicted their complete destruction (Ezek. 25:1-7). Their 
last stand seems to have been against Judas Maccasre (1 Macc. 5:6). 


Amnon. am‘non (Heb. »amnén H596, “faithful”). (1) Firstborn son of 
Davi by Anmoam (2 Sam. 3:2; 1 Chr. 3:1). He dishonored his half-sister 
Tamar and was subsequently slain (2 Sam. 13). See discussion under 


ABSALOM. 


(2) Son of Shimon and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:20). 


Amok. ay’mok (Heb. saméq H6651, “deep” or “wise”). A leader among 
the priests who returned from exne with Zerussase,. and Jesnua; Amok’s son 
or descendant Eber was head of his family in the time of Jomxm (Neh. 
12:7, 20; cf. v. 12). 


Amon. am‘uhn (Heb. »dmén H571 [amon in 1 Ki. 22:26], “faithful” 
[Egyp. deity »amén H572]; Gk. Amon G321). (1) Son of Manasse and 
fifteenth king of Judah. The brief biblical accounts of Amon (2 Ki. 21:18- 
26 and 2 Chr. 33:20-25) describe him as an evil king who after only two 
years of reign (c. 642-640 B.C.) was slain by officials of his household. 
His son, however, was the illustrious King Josan. Amon is included in 


Matthew’s ceneatocy or jesus curist (Matt. 1:10, where the NRSV reads 


“Amos,” the form found in the earliest Gk. MSS and other important 
witnesses; because this form is also a variant reading in the Sepruacmnt, 


Matthew may have used it deliberately). 


(2) Governor of the city of Samaria who was ordered by Anas king of 
Israel to put Micaian the prophet in prison (1 Ki. 22:26; 2 Chr. 18:25). 


(3) One of Sotomon’s servants whose descendants returned from exne 
under Zerrussasei. (Neh. 7:59); called Ami in the parallel passage (Ezra 
2:57). 

(4) The name of an Egyptian deity who resided at No (meaning “the 
city,” i.e., Tueses, Jer. 46:25; KJV here reads “the multitude of No”). 
Often spelled Amun or Amen. In Nab. 3:8, “Thebes” is a translation of 
no 2 >amén H5531 (lit., “the city of Amon”; KJV, “populous No”). Since 
Amon, the king of Judah, bore this name—which is one of relatively few 
Hebrew names with no Semitic divine element incorporated into it— 


some scholars have connected him with this Egyptian deity. This 
supposition is strengthened in the light of the unorthodoxy of Amon’s 
father, Manasseh. The Thebian god Amon, a fertility deity, was often 
pictured having elements of sacred animals (the ram and the goose). 
When Thebes became the capital of Ecypr, Amon was connected with Rez, 
the sun god. Amon-Re: thus came to be worshiped as the supreme god. 


Amorite. am‘uh-rit (Heb. »@mdri H616, prob. “westerner”). Although 
this word in the Hebrew occurs always in the singular, it is used 
collectively of that tribe of people who, according to Gen. 10:16, 
descended from Canaan. They were prominent in pre-Israelite days, for it 
is believed that at one time their kingdom occupied the larger part of 
Mesoporamia and Syria, with their capital at Haran. The Mari tablets throw a 
flood of light on them, and some have thought that Amrapuer of Sunnar 
(Gen. 14:1) was one of their kings. When people from the N drove them 
from this region, they settled Babylonia and brought the entire area 
under their control, giving to Babylonia one of the richest periods in her 
history. After several hundred years they were defeated by the Hirnmrrs, 
and they settled throughout a large portion of Canaan. They may even 
have ruled in Egypt for a time. 

We do know that during their supremacy in Canaan they marched on 
the kingdom of Moas and under the leadership of Smon king of Hesxson 
subdued a large portion of this land, in which they settled (Num. 21:13, 
26-31). Josnua speaks of their land as E of the Jorpan (Josh. 24:8), but 
elsewhere it is described as being on the W shore of the Dran sea (Gen. 
14:7), on the plain of Mamre (14:13), and around Mount Hermon (Deut. 
3:8). They were apparently a very wicked people, for God told Asranam 
that his descendants would mete out divine vengeance on them when 
their iniquity was full (Gen. 15:16). Under Moss? leadership this 
judgment was dealt to Sihon and to Oc of Basman, the kings of the 
Amorites E of the Jordan. Their territory was subdued and given to the 
tribe of Reusen, who held it for 500 years until it fell to Moab. This land 
was very rich, attractive to both farmers and herdsmen. Joshua met 
these people in battle in the united campaign of the five Amorite kings 


of Jerusatem, Hesron, Marmutu, Lacus, and Ecton (Josh. 10:1-43). These 
battles (11:1-14), fought by Joshua under divine leadership, ended 
forever Amorite hostilities against Israel (1 Sam. 7:14; 1 Ki. 9:20-21). 


Amos. ay’muhs (Heb. <amés H6650, “burden-bearer” or “supported [by 
Yahweh]” [cf. Amasan]; Gk. Amos G322). (1) An 8th-cent. B.C. literary 


prophet. See Amos, Book or. 


(2) According to some MSS of Matt. 1:10, the son of King Manassrn. See 
Avon #1. 


(3) Son of Nahum, included in Luke’s cengatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:25). 


Amos, Book of. The third book among the twelve Minor Prophets. 
The prophet Amos was one of the colorful personalities in an era that 
saw the rise of several towering prophetic figures. His ministry occurred 
in the reign of Jerosoam II (c. 786-746 B.C.), son of King Jenoasu of the Jenu 
dynasty of Israel. Due to the removal of Ben-navap III of Syria as a military 


threat, the northern kingdom had been able to consolidate its hold on 
Damascus and extend its borders northward to the pass of Hamara. To the S 
and E, its territorial acquisitions equaled those of the early kingdom 
period under Davw and Sotomon. Although Assyria was becoming an 
increasingly serious political threat, its military might under TIcLATH-PILESER 
III was still a distant prospect when Jeroboam II began to rule Israel. 


Overview of AMOS 


Author: Amos, a shepherd from texoa (near BETHLEHEM) who was 
called to serve as prophet, possibly for only a limited period 
of time. 


Historical setting: Amos received his revelation about the 
year 760 B.C., during the latter part of the prosperous reign 


of serosoam II of israzt. His ministry was directed primarily to 


the northern kingdom, making special reference to the 
region of samaria and the city of seTHeL. 


Purpose: To condemn the morarry prevalent in Israel and to 
challenge the social injustice of its wealthy inhabitants. 


Contents: The book begins with a general indictment of 
various nations (Amos 1-2), followed by an extensive 
condemnation of the northern kingdom of Israel (chs. 3-6) 
and by predictions of its destruction (chs. 7-9), although the 
prophecy ends with a promise of restoration (9:11-15). 


Jeroboam’s forty-year reign was one of great prosperity for the 
northern kingdom, approaching in character the “golden age” of David 
and Solomon. With the threat of war removed, a cultural, social, and 
economic revival took place. The expansion of trade and commerce 
resulted in a steady drift from country to city, and the small towns in the 
northern kingdom gradually became overcrowded. But prosperity was 
accompanied by an almost unprecedented degree of social corruption 
(Amos 2:6-8; 5:11-12), caused principally by the demoralizing influence 
of Canaanite Baa. worship, which had been fostered at the local shrines 
from the time when the northern kingdom had assumed a separate 
existence. 


Archaeological discoveries in Palestine have furnished a dramatic 
picture of the extent to which this depraved, immoral religion exerted its 
corrupting influences over the Israelites. Characteristic of the ritual 
observances were drunkenness, violence, gross sensuality, and idolatrous 
worship. The effect was seen in the corruption of justice, in wanton and 
luxurious living, and in the decay of social unity in Hebrew society. The 
rich manifested no sense of responsibility toward the poor, and instead 
of relieving their economic distress seemed bent on devising new means 
of depriving them of their property. 

To this perilous situation Amos brought a message of stern 


denunciation. Although he was not an inhabitant of the northern 
kingdom, he was painfully aware of its moral, social, and religious 


shortcomings. Amos lived in the small mountain village of Tekoa, which 
lay to the S of Jerusalem on the borders of the extensive upland pastures 
of Judah. By trade he was a herdsman of sheep and goats (Amos 7:14) 
and was also engaged in dressing the sycamore-fig tree, whose fruit 
needs to be incised about four days before the harvest to hasten the 
ripening process. His background was of a strictly agricultural nature, 
and his work afforded him ample time for meditating on God’s laws and 
their meaning for wayward Israel. 


On receiving his call, Amos protested vigorously against the luxurious 
and careless lifestyle characteristic of Samaria, castigated the elaborate 
offerings made at the shrines of Brrrsuesa and Gusar, and stated flatly that 
ritual could never form an acceptable substitute for righteousness. He 
asserted the moral jurisdiction of God over all nations (Amos 1:3, 6, 9, 
11, 13; 2:1, 4, 6) and warned the Israelites that unless they repented of 
their idolatry and, following a renewed spiritual relationship with God, 
commenced to redress social inequalities, they would fall victim to the 
invader from the E. So great was the impact of this vigorous personality 
that Amos was accused of sedition by Amazan, the idolatrous high priest 
of Berner (7:10-13). In reply, Amos pointed out that he had no connection 
with any prophetic order, nor was he linked in any way politically with 
the house of David. Instead he was called by God to prophesy the 
captivity of an unrepentant Israel. 


The style of his book, though simple, is picturesque, marked by 
striking illustrations taken from his rural surroundings. His work as a 
herdsman was clearly not incompatible either with a knowledge of 
history (Amos 9:7) or with an ability to assess the significance of 
contemporary political and religious trends. The integrity of his book has 
suffered little at the hands of modern critical scholars. 

Contents 

Amos 1-2. The indictment of foreign nations, including Judah and 
Israel. 

3:1—5:17. The condemnation of wicked Samaria. 

5:18—6:14. False security exposed; judgment foretold. 

7:1—9:10. Five visions illustrate divine forbearance and justice; 


Amos’s reception at Bethel (7:10-17). 
9:11-15. Epilogue promising restoration and prosperity. 


Amoz. ay’muhz (Heb. »amés H576, prob. short form of Amazan, “strength 
of Yahweh”). The father of the prophet Isaian (2 Ki. 19:2; Isa. 1:1). 


Amphipolis. am-fip‘uh-lis (Gk. Amphipolis G315, “city on both sides”). 
A city of Maceponia, situated on a bend of the River Strymon. It was 
founded by the Athenians in the fifth century B.C. and under the Romans 
it became the capital of one of the four districts into which Macedonia 
was divided. It was a military post on the Via Egnatia, 33 mi. (53 km.) 
SW of Purr: Pau. passed through it on the way from Philippi to 
Tuessatonica (Acts 17:1). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Excavated area of Amphipolis. (View to the S.) 


Amplias. am‘plee-uhs. See Ampuatus. 


Ampliatus. am’pli-ay’tuhs (Gk. Ampliatos G309; the shortened form 
Amplias is a textual variant, thus KJV, “Amplias”). A Christian living in 


Rome to whom Paur sends greetings and to whom he refers as one “whom 


I love in the Lord” (Rom. 16:8). His name was common in ancient Rome, 
especially among slaves and freedmen. 


Amram. am’ram (Heb. <amradm H6688, “exalted people” or “the 
kinsman [referring to a deity] is eminent”; gentilic samrāmî H6689, 
“Amramite”). (1) A Levite, son or descendant of Komam; he was the 
husband (and nephew) of Jocnesep and the father of Mosss, Aaron, and 
Miriam (Exod. 6:18, 20; Num. 3:19; 26:59; 1 Chr. 6:3). The Amramites, 
descended from him, had special duties in the wilderness tasernacce and in 
the tme (Num. 3:27; 1 Chr. 26:23). 


(2) One of the descendants of Bani who agreed to put away their 
wives during Ezra’s reforms (Ezra 10:34). 


(3) KJV form of Hamran (1 Chr. 1:41; see Hempan). 


Amraphel. am‘ruh-fel (Heb. *amrdpel H620, meaning disputed). A 
member of a league of four kings (Amraphel of Shinar, Arcu of Ellasar, 
Keportaomer Of Elam, and Twa. of Goiim) that fought an opposing league 
of Palestinian kings (of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela) 
and defeated them (Gen. 14). The head of the eastern league was 
Kedorlaomer, king of Elam. Although identifications of several of these 
kings have been suggested (e.g., Amraphel = Hammurasi of Babylon, Tidal 
= Tudhalia I of Hatti), few scholars have accepted them. 


amulet. The prophet Isamu speaks of the women of his day as wearing 
“charms” (Isa. 3:20; NRSV, “amulets”). The Hebrew word there (la/as 
H4318) means “whispering” and is used in Eccl. 10:11 and Jer. 8:17 
specifically of snake-charming (cf. the related verb in Ps. 58:4-5). Isaiah 
sees the existence of those “instructed in whispering” (NIV, “clever 
enchanter,” i.e., holding whispered communication with the dead, with 
spirits, or making whispered communication purporting to come from 
“the other side”) as evidence that society is about to collapse (Isa. 3:3). 


The same word (in 3:20) also refers to objects, personal ornaments, into 
which some magic charm has been whispered, supposed therefore to 
afford protection or some other “lucky” benefit to the wearer. 
Archaeology has revealed such practices all over the ancient world. 


Amzi. am‘zi (Heb. »amsî H603, “my strength” or short form of Amazan, 
“strength of Yahweh”). (1) Son of Bani, descendant of Lew in the line of 
Merari, and ancestor of Ersan, who was a musician in the temple (1 Chr. 
6:46 [Heb. v. 31]; cf. v. 44 [Heb. v. 29]). 


(2) Son of Zechariah and ancestor of Adaiah; the latter was a priest 
who returned to Jerusalem after the exmz (Neh. 11:12). 


Anab. ay‘nab (Heb. <dndb H6693, “[place of the] grape”). A city in the 
hill country of Jupan, near Desir, from which Josnua drove out the Anaxires 
(Josh. 11:21; 15:50). The modern site is Khirbet Unnab e$-Saghir, some 
12 mi. (19 km.) SW of Hezron. 


Anah. ay‘nuh (Heb. «dnd H6704, derivation uncertain). The name of 
one or more individuals mentioned in Gen. 36:2, 14, 18, 20, 24-25, 29 
(cf. also 1 Chr. 1:38-41). The first two references in the MT describe 
Anah as the daughter of Zeron the Hivirz, but the NRSV says son, following 
several ancient versions. (The NIV translates, “Oholibamah daughter of 
Anah and granddaughter of Zibeon the Hivite.” This rendering, which 
assumes that in this clause the second occurrence of bat, “daughter,” also 
refers to Onousaman, leaves open the question whether Anah was her 
father or her mother.) If this Anah was indeed a man, he is probably the 
same as the Horre in Gen. 36:24, identified as a son of Zibeon who 
discovered some “hot springs” (KJV, “mules”; the Hebrew word is of 
uncertain meaning) in the desert. 


Anaharath. uh-nay’huh-rath (Heb. °*dndd/drat H637, meaning 
unknown). A city in the tribal territory of Issacuar (Josh. 19:19). It is no. 
52 in Tuurmose IPs list, and should probably be identified with Tell el- 
Mukharkhash (Tel Rekhesh), about 8 mi. (13 km.) SW of the southern 
tip of the Sea of Galilee, close to Suunem. 


Anaiah. uh-nay’yuh (Heb. <dndyé H6717, “Yahweh has answered”). 
One of the men who stood beside Ezra when he read the law to the 
people (Neh. 8:4). He is probably the same individual listed among the 
leaders of the people who sealed the covenant with Nenemman (10:22). 


Anak. ay’nak (Heb. «dndq H6737, possibly “long-necked”). Descendant 
of Area (Josh. 15:13) and ancestor of the Anaxires (Num. 13:33 et al.). 


Anakim. an‘’uh-kim. See Anaxites. 


Anakites. an‘uh-kits (Heb. andgim, apparently gentilic pl. of <dndq 
H6737). Also Anakim. Descendants of Axar. The Anakites were a tribe 
inhabiting Pazesrie in pre-Israelite times. The spies compared them to the 
Nephilim or cnrs of Gen. 6:4; also they were reckoned among the 
Repuaires (Deut. 2:11). Three chiefs of the Anakites were in Hersron (Num. 
13:22) from the time of the spies until Cares took it (Josh. 15:13-14). 
Remnants of them remained in the Pumismne cities of Gaza, Gam, and 
Asupop (11:21-22). 


Anamim. an‘uh-mim. See Anamies. 


Anamites. an‘uh-mits (Heb. <dndmim H6723, meaning unknown). A 
tribe or nation related to the Egyptians (Mizram) and mentioned in the 
ethnographic lists of Gen. 10:13 and 1 Chr. 1:11. Various suggestions 
have been made regarding their location (such as Cyrene, the desert of 
Leya, and an area W of Atexanpria), but the identification of the Anamites 
remains uncertain. 


Anammelech. uh-nam‘uh-lek (Heb. «dnammelek H6724, perhaps 
“Anath is queen [lit., king]”). TNIV Anammelek. A deity of the natives of 
SepHarvaim (Sabraim in E central Syria) whom the Assyrians transplanted 
to Samaria after 722 B.C. (2 Ki. 17:31). Some scholars hold that the name 
should be spelled “Anu-melech” (Anu was the great sky-god of the 
Sumerians). Others suggest that the name alludes to the Canaanite 
goddess Anatu. See also ApramMELECH. 


Anan. ay’nuhn (Heb. <dndn H6728, possibly “cloud” or short form of 
Ananian, “Yahweh has heard me”). One of the leaders of the people who 
sealed the covenant with Nenemman (Neh. 10:26). 


Anani. uh-nay‘ni (Heb. <dndni H6730, short form of Anann, “Yahweh 
has heard me”). Son of Elioenai and descendant of King Jenoracnin (1 Chr. 
3:24). 


Ananiah (person). an‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. <dndnydh H6731, prob. 
“Yahweh has heard/answered [me]”). Father of Maaseiah and 
grandfather of Azarian; the latter was an Israelite who helped rebuild the 


walls of Jerusalem under NeHemian (Neh. 3:23). 


Ananiah (place). an‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. «dndnydh H6732, prob. “Yahweh 
has heard/answered”). A town in the tribal territory of Bensamn occupied 
by Jews after their return from exnz (Neh. 11:32); it is probably modern 
el-cAzariyeh (= NT Bernany). 


Ananias. an‘uh-ni‘uhs (Gk. Ananias G393, from Heb. Adnanyé H2863, 
“Yahweh is gracious”). (1) Husband of Sappura (Acts 5:1-11). He and his 
wife pretended to give to the church all they received from a sale of 
property but kept back part. When Perer denounced his deceit, Ananias 
fell down dead. The generosity of others (4:32-37) accentuates the 
meanness of Ananias. Yet lying to the Hoty serrr, rather than greed, was 
the sin for which he was punished. That his was the first gross act of 
disobedience within the church justifies the severity of the punishment. 
Peter prophesied rather than decreed his death, which was a penalty 
God inflicted. 

(2) A disciple at Damascus who, obeying a vision, was the means of 
healing the sight of Saul of Tarsus (PauL) and of introducing him to the 
Christians of Damascus (Acts 9:10-19). In Acts 22:12-16 Paul recalls 
Ananias’s part in his conversion and speaks of him as “a devout observer 
of the law and highly respected by all the Jews living” in Damascus. 

(3) A high priest before whom Paul was tried in Jerusalem (Acts 23:1- 
5). Paul, whether because of poor eyesight or momentary forgetfulness 
or Ananias’s unpriestly behavior, reviled him, was rebuked, and 


promptly apologized. Ananias came down to Carsarra in person to accuse 
Paul before the Roman governor Frux (24:1). According to Josrpuus, 
Ananias was sent to Rome in the year A.D. 52 to answer charges of 
cruelty, but he was acquitted by Craupws through the efforts of Acrpa 1 
the Younger (Ant. 20.6.2-3) and retained office until the year 58. He was 
a typical Sappucez, haughty, wealthy, and unscrupulous (Ant. 20.9.2). 
Because of his collaborations with the Romans, he was hated by the 
nationalistic Jews. When the war broke out in 66, he was hunted down 
and murdered (Jos. War 2.17.9). He has been called one of the most 
unworthy men to hold the office of “high priest.” 


Anath. ay‘nath, ah’nath (Heb. <dnaét H6742, meaning unknown). (1) 
Father of Suamcar; the latter was one of the judges in Israel (Jdg. 3:31; 
5:6). It has been suggested that the phrase “son of Anath” is really a 
military title; others emend the phrase and regard it as a reference to the 
city of Beru anata (1:33). 


(2) Anath (or Anat) was also the name of a warrior-goddess 
worshipped by various nations in the ANE. She is especially prominent 
in the texts found at Ucarir, where she is referred to as the sister (perhaps 
not in a literal sense) and consort of Baa. This goddess is not explicitly 
mentioned in the OT, although perhaps she is alluded to in the names of 
various cities (e.g., AnarHotH, BETH anatH, BETH ANOTH). 


anathema. uh-nath’uh-muh. This English term, borrowed directly 
from Greek (anathema G353 or anathéma G356, “that which is devoted, 
dedicated, banned, cursed”), occurs once in the KJV (1 Cor. 16:22), but 
not at all in most modern versions. The Sepruacinr uses the Greek term 
frequently, though not exclusively, to translate /érem H3051, a noun that 
occurs almost thirty times in the OT. This word refers primarily to that 
which is devoted to God, becomes his, and is therefore irrevocably 
withdrawn from common use. A person so devoted is doomed to death— 
a death implying moral worthlessness (Lev. 27:28-29; Rom. 3:9; 1 Cor. 
12:3; 16:22; Gal. 1:9). See also pevotep THING. 


anathema maranatha. See maranatua. 


Anathoth (person). an‘uh-thoth (Heb. <dndtét H6744, prob. from 
Anat). (1) One of the leaders of the people who sealed the covenant 
along with Neneman after the return from the Babylonian captivity (Neh. 
10:19). 

(2) Son of Brxer and grandson of Benjamin (1 Chr. 7:8). 


Anathoth (place). an’uh-thoth (Heb. <dnaté6t H6743; gentilic sannétoti 
H6745, “Anathothite,” KJV “Anet(h)othite”). One of the forty-eight cities 
allotted to the Levites from the territory of the tribe of Bensammn (Josh. 
21:18). The name may derive from Anam, a Canaanite goddess, thus 


suggesting that the city was devoted to the worship of that deity before 
the Hebrew occupation. Anathoth was the native place of Astar the 
priest (1 Ki. 2:26) and Jereman the prophet (Jer. 1:1). Two of Davwn’s 
distinguished soldiers, Abiezer (2 Sam. 23:27) and Jehu (1 Chr. 12:3), 
were Anathothites. So.omon banished Abiathar to Anathoth for his part in 
the unsuccessful attempt of Aponuan to lay claim to the throne (1 Ki. 
2:26). In a prophetic oracle depicting the advance of the Assyrian 
invaders, Isaan speaks of Anathoth as one of the places standing in the 
path of the invading armies (Isa. 10:30). After the rexmz, 128 men of 
Anathoth returned in the contingent that came with ZerussaseL (Ezra 
2:23). The city was settled in the time of Nenemmn (Neh. 11:32), and its 
name apparently lives on in the modern Anata. Ancient Anathoth, 
however, is usually identified with the nearby site of Ras el-Kharrubeh, 
2.5 mi. (4 km.) NE of Jerusatem, where excavations have revealed 
settlements from early Israelite times. 


Anatolia. a’-nuh-toh‘lee-uh (from anatolé G424, “rising [of the sun],” 
referring to the east). A term equivalent to Asia mor. The Anatolian 
languages include several that belong to the Indo-European family (e.g., 
Hirrire) and some that do not (e.g., Hurrian). 


anchor. In ancient times every ship carried several anchors. In 
successive periods they were made of stone, iron, lead, and perhaps 
other metals. Each had two flukes and was held by a cable or a chain. 
The word is used in Acts in connection with Pau.’s journey to Rome (Acts 
27:13, 17, 29, 30, 40 and Heb. 6:19). The author of Hebrews uses it as a 
powerful figure for Christian confidence: “We have this hope as an 
anchor for the soul, firm and secure” (6:19). See assurance; HOPE. 


Ancient of Days. This elegant Semitic expression, which refers simply 
to someone old, occurs only in Dan. 7:9, 13, and 22. It was probably 
chosen to contrast God and his kingdom with the temporary limited 
duration of the four successive kingdoms, under the figures of four wild 
beasts, which appear earlier in the chapter. The eternal Yahweh of all 
the universe appropriately defeats them and establishes his own eternal 
kingdom under the matchless “son of man” and his “saints” who appear 
in the same scene (vv. 13-14, 22). See Danm, Book or; Son oF MAN. 


Andrew. an‘droo (Gk. Andreas G436, “manly”). The brother of Simon 
Peter and one of the first disciples of Jesus. Although a native Palestinian 
Jew, Andrew bore a Greek name. He was the son of Jonah (Matt. 16:17) 
or John (Jn. 1:42; 21:15-17; see Jou #4), whose home was in Betusawa in 
Gauze (Jn. 1:44; 12:21). Andrew was a fisherman, like his brother, with 
whom he lived at Capzernaum (Mk. 1:29). He was a disciple of Jomn THE 
Baptist, Who directed him to Jesus as the Lamb of God. Convinced that 
Jesus was the Messian, he quickly brought his brother Peter to Jesus (Jn. 
1:25-42). Subsequently Jesus called the two brothers to abandon their 
fishing and take up permanent fellowship with him (Matt. 4:18-19); later 
Jesus appointed Andrew an apostle (Matt. 10:2; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:14; Acts 
1:13). In the lists of the apostles his name always appears next to that of 
Puur, who was also from Bethsaida. He is associated with the feeding of 
the 5,000, where he expressed doubt that the multitude could be fed 
with the lad’s five loaves and two fishes (Jn. 6:6-9), and also with the 
request of the Greeks to see Jesus (12:22). Andrew was one of the four 
who asked Jesus about the destruction of the temre and the time of the 


second coming. After Acts 1:13 he is never mentioned again. According 
to tradition he preached in Scythia and suffered martyrdom in Achaia, 
crucified on an X-shaped cross, now called a St. Andrew’s cross. 


Andronicus. an-dron‘uh-kuhs (Gk. Andronikos G438, “conqueror of 
men”). A Christian at Rome to whom Pau: sent greetings (Rom. 16:7). 
The apostle calls him and Juntas “my relatives,” though the Greek term 
(syngenés G5150) may indicate simply fellow-Jews (cf. 9:3). The apostle 
says that they became Christians before he did and that they shared 
imprisonment with him (where or when is not known). They are further 
described as “outstanding among the apostles,” meaning either that they 
were held in high esteem by the apostles or that they were themselves 
distinguished “apostles” (in a wider sense, i.e., early authorized 
preachers of the gospel). 


Anem. ay’nuhm (Heb. <Gném H6722, meaning uncertain). One of the 
Levitical cities of Issacuar assigned to the descendants of Grrsnon (1 Chr. 
6:73). The parallel list reads En cannm (Josh. 21:29). If they are not the 
same site, Anem may be identified either with Olam, some 8 mi. (13 
km.) SE of Mount Tasor or with the nearby location Khirbet ‘Anim. 


Aner (person). ay'nuhr (Heb. <dnér H6738, meaning unknown). One 
of three Amore brothers, including Mamre and Esucot, allies of Asranam in 
his pursuit after the four kings who had taken Lor captive (Gen. 14:13, 
24). Since Mamre is an old name for Hesron (Gen. 23:19), and Eshcol is 
the name of a valley near Hebron (Num. 13:23), it is likely that Aner 
was also the name of a locality. 


Aner (place). ay’nuhr (Heb. <dnér H6739, meaning unknown). One of 
the Levitical cities of Manassrn assigned to the descendants of Komam (1 
Chr. 6:70). The parallel list reads Taanacn (Josh. 21:25). If they are not 
the same site, the location of Aner remains unknown. 


Anet(h)othite. an‘uh-t(h)oh-thit. See Anatuorn Prace). 


angel. A supernatural, heavenly being. The English term is derived 
from Greek angelos G34 and corresponds to Hebrew mal »ak H4855, both 
meaning “messenger.” Angels are created beings (Ps. 148:2-5; Col. 1:16). 
Scripture does not tell us the time of their creation, but it was certainly 
before the creation of man (Job 38:7). They are described as “spirits” 
(Heb. 1:14). Although without a bodily organism, they have often 
revealed themselves in bodily form. Jesus said that they do not marry 
and do not die (Lk. 20:34-36). They therefore constitute a company, not 
a race developed from one original pair. 


According to Scripture, angels are not mere personifications of 
abstract good and evil but rather personal beings. Although possessed of 
superhuman intelligence, they are not omniscient (Matt. 24:36; 1 Pet. 
1:12); and although stronger than human beings, they are not 
omnipotent (Ps. 103:20; 2 Thess. 1:7; 2 Pet. 2:11). They are not glorified 
human beings but are distinct from men and women (1 Cor. 6:3; Heb. 
1:14). There is a vast multitude of them. John says that he “heard the 
voice of many angels, numbering thousands upon thousands, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand” (Rev. 5:11). They are of various ranks and 
endowments (Col. 1:16), but only one—Micnari—is expressly called an 
archangel in Scripture (Jude 9). The great hosts of angels, both good and 
bad, are highly organized (Rom. 8:38; Eph. 1:21; 3:10; Col. 1:16; 2:15). 


Angels were created holy (Gen. 1:31; Jude 6), but after a period (of 
probation?) some fell from their state of innocence (2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6). 
Scripture is silent regarding the time and cause of their sin, but it is clear 
that it occurred before the rau. of Apam and Eve (for Satan deceived Eve in 
the Garden of Eden) and that it was due to a deliberate, self-determined 
rebellion against God. As a result these angels lost their original holiness, 
became corrupt, and were confirmed in evil. Some were “sent...to hell,” 
where they are held in chains until the Day of Judgment (2 Pet. 2:4); 
others were left free, and they oppose the work of God. 
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Photographed by permission. 
Modern replica of a carved Assyrian relief depicting a guardian angel. 


The work of the angels is varied. Good angels stand in the presence of 
God and worship him (Matt. 18:10; Heb. 1:6; Rev. 5:11). They assist, 
protect, and deliver God’s people (Gen. 19:11; Ps. 91:11; Dan. 3:28; 
6:22; Acts 5:19). The author of Hebrews says, “Are not all angels 
ministering spirits sent to serve those who will inherit salvation?” (Heb. 
1:14). They sometimes guide God’s children, as when one told Puur to 
go into the desert near Gaza (Acts 8:26); and they bring encouragement, 
as when one spoke to Pau in Cormrn (27:23-24). Sometimes they 
interpret God’s will to people (Dan. 7:16; 10:5, 11; Zech. 1:9, 13-14, 19). 
They execute God’s will toward individuals and nations (Gen. 19:12, 13; 
2 Sam. 24:16; Ezek. 9:2, 5, 7; Acts 12:23). The affairs of nations are 
guided by them (Dan. 10:12-13, 20). God uses them to punish his 
enemies (2 Ki. 19:35; Acts 12:23). 


Angels had a large place in the life and ministry of Christ. At his birth 
they made their appearance to Mary, Joseph, and the shepherds. After 
the wilderness temptation of Christ they ministered to him (Matt. 4:11); 
an angel strengthened him in the garden (Lk. 22:43); an angel rolled 
away the stone from the tomb (Matt. 28:2-7); and angels were with him 
at the ascension (Acts 1:10-11). 


As for the evil angels, it is clear that their principal purpose is to 
oppose God and to try to defeat his will and frustrate his plans. Evil 
angels endeavor to separate believers from God (Rom. 8:38). They 
oppose good angels in their work (Dan. 10:12-13). They hinder our 
temporal and eternal welfare by a limited control over natural 
phenomena (Job 1:12-13, 19; 2:7), by inflicting disease (Lk. 13:11, 16; 
Acts 10:38; 2 Cor. 12:7), by tempting us to sin (Matt. 4:3; Jn. 13:27; 1 
Pet. 5:8), and by spreading false doctrine (1 Ki. 22:21-23; 2 Thess. 2:2; 1 
Tim. 4:1). They cannot, however, exercise over people any moral power 
independent of the human will, and whatever power they have is limited 
by the permissive will of God. The word Satan means “adversary,” and 
Scripture shows him to be the adversary of both God and human beings. 
All of his many other names show his extremely wicked character. 


Scripture shows that good angels will continue in the service of God in 
the future age, whereas evil angels will have their part in the eternal fire 
(Matt. 25:41). 


angel of the Lord. This phrase (or its equivalent, “the angel of God”) 
occurs frequently in the OT, and in almost every case the angel or 
messenger is regarded as deity and yet is distinguished from God (Gen. 
16:7-14; 22:11-18; 31:11, 13; Exod. 3:2-5; Num. 22:22-35; Jdg. 6:11-23; 
13:2-25; 1 Ki. 19:5-7; 1 Chr. 21:15-17). These references show that the 
angel is the Lord himself adopting a visible form (and therefore a human 
appearance) for the sake of speaking with people (e.g., Jdg. 13:6, 10, 
21). Many students of the Bible regard these appearances as 
Christophanies, manifestations of the preincarnate Christ. While himself 
holy as God is holy (e.g., Exod. 3:2-5), the angel expresses the Holy 
One’s condescension to walk among sinners (32:34; 33:3). He is also the 
executant of divine wram (e.g., 2 Sam. 24:16; 2 Ki. 19:35). In all these 


ways, aS we can see from the NT perspective, the angel of the Lord is 
part of the OT preparation for the Lord Jesus Christ. 


anger. The English rendering of at least ten biblical words, of which the 
most common is Hebrew ap H678 (lit., “nose,” thought of as the seat of 
anger, from its use in hard breathing). The OT condemns anger because 
it encourages folly and evil (Ps. 37:8; Prov. 14:29) and because 
vengeance belongs to God (Deut. 32:35). Elsewhere it calls for restraint 
from those confronted by anger (Prov. 16:14; Eccl. 10:4). In the NT 
anger is among those emotions that provoke God’s wran (Eph. 5:6) and 
is regarded as alien to godliness (1 Tim. 2:8; Jas. 1:19-20). There is 
righteous anger, however, as when Jesus condemned the misuse of the 
temple (Jn. 2:12-17), the corruption of others (Mk. 9:42), and lack of 
compassion (3:5). 


Aniam. uh-ni’uhm (Heb. *dnit<am H642, “lament of the people” or “I am 
kinsman”). Son of Shemida and descendant of Manassen (1 Chr. 7:19). 


Some scholars emend Manasseh’s genealogy here on the basis of Num 
26:30-32. 


Anim. ay’nim (Heb. <dnim H6719, possibly “springs”). A city in the hill 
country of Juvan (Josh. 15:50). It is identified with modern Khirbet 
Ghuwein et-Tahta, 11 mi. (18 km.) S of Hesron. 


animals. This article deals with all kinds of animal life appearing in the 
Bible, with the exception of birds, which are the subject of a separate 
entry. 


adder. See snake, below. 


ant. The two references to ants in Proverbs cite the excellent example 
given to a sluggard and no doubt other people (Prov. 6:6; 30:25). Study 
of the ant’s behavior will provide wisdom, declares the author, drawing 
special attention to the ant’s wise use of its “little strength” to “store up 


[its] food” and prepare for the future. The type of ant mentioned here is 
the harvester ant, found in regions of relative food shortage and 
therefore dependent on a diet of seeds. There are thousands of species 
worldwide belonging to this insect family, Formicidae. Most species 
maintain underground colonies that, like those of bees, work on a 
division-of-labor principle. Some attend to the cultivation of fungi, 
others milk the aphids for their secreted honeydew, others guard the 
colony. Most ants are wingless sterile workers, but the short-lived male 
has wings. 


antelope. A hoofed ruminant of the Bovidae family, the antelope is 
most often found in Africa. It is included among the permitted edible 
animals in Deut. 14:5 (KJV wrongly, “wild ox”). Hunting of antelope, 
using net, is indicated in Isa. 51:20. In Deut. 14:5 KJV also uses the word 
“pygarg” (which means “white-rumped”) to translate a Hebrew word of 
uncertain meaning, but thought to refer either to a type of antelope 
known as the addax, a native of desert areas of northern Africa and the 
Sudan, or to the ibex. See deer; gazelle; ibex. 


ape. The modern use of this word has more specific reference to a 
species excluding the monkey. The biblical record did not anticipate our 
contemporary classification when it recorded that King Sotomon’s fleet 
journeyed every three years and returned with “gold, silver and ivory, 
and apes and baboons” (1 Ki. 10:22; 2 Chr. 9:21). It is likely that the 
rhesus monkey of India is meant by the word “ape.” 


asp. See snake. 
ass. See donkey. 


baboon. The NIV translation of a Hebrew word that the KJV and 
other versions render as “peacock” (1 Ki. 10:22; 2 Chr. 9:21; peacocks 
were for generations an adornment of royal courts.) A large, short-tailed 
monkey, the baboon is found mainly in Africa, but the Arabian baboon 
was once considered sacred to the Egyptians. With its doglike 
appearance, the baboon lives in the wild in large social groups. 
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antiquity. 


badger. The species Meles meles is found throughout Europe and 
northern Asia, while the American badger, Taxidea taxus, is a smaller 
species. This mainly underground dweller is not found in Bible lands. An 
uncertain word for the coverings used in the rasernacte (Exod. 25:5 et al.) 
is rendered “badgers’ skins” by the KJV, but modern versions have such 
translations as “fine leather” (NRSV) and “goatskins” (RSV). Partly on 
the basis of a cognate Arabic term, many scholars believe that the 
reference is to a marine species, either the porpoise/dolphin (NASB, 
NEB, NJPS) or the dugong/sea cow (NIV; but TNIV, “durable leather”). 
In addition, the NRSV uses “rock badger” for another term that probably 
refers to the hyrax or coney (Lev. 11:5; cf. Ps. 104:18), which is similar 
in appearance to a rabbit, but for the absence of a tail and comparatively 
short legs and ears. The four-toed foot of the coney has earned it the 
description, “little cousin of the elephant.” Vegetarian, with molars 
similar to those of the rhinoceros, the coney has a jaw action reminiscent 
of an animal “chewing the cud,” though its digestive system does not 
allow for rumination. Although it is timid, the coney is a very active 
creature. It is found throughout the Middle East and much of Africa. 


bald locust. See grasshopper. 


bat. The Bible classifies bats as unclean (Lev. 11:19; Deut. 14:18), 
while Isaiah’s vision of the last days refers to people throwing their 
various idols made of precious metals to “rodents and bats” (Isa. 2:20). 


Although since biblical times rumor and legend have given the bat an 
unfavorable reputation, this only true flying mammal is wonderfully 
equipped with a natural radar system for locating its prey, usually 
insects. An estimated two thousand different types of bats are found 
throughout the world, most of them nocturnal in habit. Some tropical 
species are fruit-eating, but those found in Bible lands are usually insect- 
eating. Gregarious creatures—living in great numbers in remote caves, 
for example—bats are classified with birds in Scripture, as in the 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy references above. 


bear. With a mainly vegetable diet, the bear could have been far 
more frequently encountered in an afforested Palestine than is 
sometimes supposed. The bear killed by Davw (1 Sam. 17:34-37) was the 
Syrian brown bear, Ursus syriacus, the species referred to elsewhere in 
the OT. Reference is made to the ferocity of a female bear robbed of her 
cubs (2 Sam. 17:8), and a readiness to attack humans is indicated in 2 
Ki. 2:23-25, when two bears mauled some forty-two youths who had 
been jeering at Eusna’s bald head. A bald man was not a common sight, 
and the attitude of the youths seems to have been more threatening than 
mere banter. The NRSV refers to the attacking animals as “she-bears,” 
surmising perhaps that they had been provoked to defend their cubs, 
apparently or really threatened by the youths. The sole reference to cubs 
is made in 2 Sam. 17:8. In terms of a symbol for other powers, the bear 
featured prominently in visions given to Isaiah, Daniel, and John. 


beast. This generic description is derived from some thirteen Hebrew 
and five Greek words, providing the following criteria: (1) A mammal, 
not including humans and clearly different from birds and fishes and 
sometimes from reptiles also (cf. Gen. 1:30). (2) A wild, undomesticated 
animal, as in Lev. 26:22 and Isa. 13:21; 34:14 (“desert creatures”); Mk. 
1:13 refers to the Lord’s time in the desert with “wild animals.” (3) Any 
of the “inferior” animals, in relation to the Mosaic law’s definition of 
ceremonially clean or unclean animals or beasts. (4) An apocatyeric symbol 
of brute force, opposed to God’s rule and thereby to man’s best interests: 
in Dan. 7:3 four great beasts symbolize four successive world empires 
(Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome), while in Rev. 13:1-10 a 
beast coming out of the sea is identified as a world ruler with great, if 
temporary, authority; many take the beast that comes out of the earth 


(Rev. 13:11-18) to be Anricurisr. (5) The celestial beings that worship God 
(Rev. 4:6-9 et al.) are referred to as “beasts” by the KJV, but the Greek 
term is more appropriately rendered “living creatures.” 


bee, hornet. The term hornet applies to several species of large 
social wasps belonging to the family Vespidae. Usually colored yellow 
and black, the hornet is a medium-sized insect deriving its diet from 
flies; its paper nest may be above or below ground level and, though 
basically beneficial to humans, the hornet possesses a severe sting and 
an evident determination to deliver it when stimulated to do so. Bees— 
the agents of pollination—have four wings. They may be social or 
solitary in behavior. Colonies function on what may be described as a 
division-of-labor system, with as many as fifty thousand members. 
Expansion is not unlimited, however, and swarms represent waves of 
emigration from the old hive (which remains in use) to a new home to 
be created elsewhere. Honey is made from the nectar collected by bees in 
their pollination activity, developed in the honey sac of the workers, and 
stored in the wax cells of the honeycomb. Although there is little 
evidence that the ancient Hebrews cultivated bees for the manufacture 
of honey, the link was obvious enough. Bees would be plentiful in any 
land flowing with milk and honey, as indeed they always have been in 
Palestine. The abundance of flora in the land insured a large bee 
community. Biblical references speak of God’s use of the hornet in 
driving away the enemies of Israel (Exod. 23:28; Deut. 7:20; Josh. 
24:12). On occasion, enemies of Israel were compared to a swarm of 
bees (e.g., Deut. 1:44; Ps. 118:12). Isaiah prophesies about the day when 
“the Loro will whistle...for bees from the land of Assyria” (Isa. 7:18). 
Samson is said to have found a swarm of bees and honey in a lion’s 
carcass, a discovery that shaped one of the most famous riddles in 
history (Jdg. 14:8-19). 


beetle. See grasshopper. 


behemoth. The graphic description of the behemoth in Job 40:15- 
24 is often thought to refer to the hippopotamus. Sometimes described 
as “the river horse of Africa,” the hippopotamus is certainly a 
herbivorous heavyweight, sometimes reaching four tons (three and one- 
half metric tons). Despite its ungainly, even lethargic appearance, it is 


versatile in terms of its environment. It can swim or float, sink to the 
bottom of the river bed, and run along on the bottom. The species 
Hippopotamus amphibius is found in Central Africa; the pygmy 
hippopotamus, Choeropsis liberiensis, is found in Liberia. Like the 
elephant, the hippopotamus is a source of ivory through the large tusks 
in its lower jaw. There was extensive trading in ivory in biblical times, 
with at least a dozen biblical references to its use. King Sotomon overlaid 
his wory throne with gold (1 Ki. 10:18); King Anas made great use of 
ivory in his palace. See also elephant. 


boar. See pig. 

bull. See cattle. 
butterfly. See moth. 
calf. See cattle. 


camel, dromedary. The importance of the camel to life in Bible 
lands is confirmed by the many references (over sixty) to it in Scripture. 
As the original root word is almost identical in Hebrew and Arabic, one 
may conclude that the camel was well known to the patriarchs, long 
before the horse came into widespread use. Despite its reportedly 
grumbling disposition, the camel is well named the “ship of the desert,” 
with its marvelous adaptation to terrain and climate. It can travel long 
distances without the need to take in water and can withstand high 
temperatures while being surefooted in undulating terrain. Of further 
value to the desert-dweller is the camel’s long life, perhaps forty or fifty 
years. 


Two basic forms are found: the single-humped dromedary and the 
slower-moving Bactrian camel with its two humps. The dromedary has 
longer legs and can move considerably faster. With a load that may be 
up to 400 pounds (182 kg.), the Bactrian camel may cover little more 
than 30 mi. (50 km.) in a single day; a dromedary, lightly burdened, can 
cover up to 150 mi. (240 km.). The two forms are thus complementary: 
the dromedary for personal travel or the fast conveying of important 
messages, the Bactrian camel for commerce and trade. Earlier 
translations, especially KJV, referred to dromedaries in 1 Ki. 4:28 and 
Esth. 8:10, but these are now translated as (swift) horses. 
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Camels feature prominently in OT narrative and are included among 
Asranam’s acquisitions while in Ecypr (Gen. 12:16). When Abraham’s 
servant went out to find a wife for Isaac in NW Mesopotamia (Gen. 24), the 
journey was accomplished with ten camels—the encounter with Resexan 
commencing as the camels were watered. Inventory of Jacos’s wealth 
includes camels (Gen. 30:43), as does that of Jos (Job 1:3; 42:12). The 
camel was ceremonially unclean (Lev. 11:4), though its milk was utilized 
(Gen. 32:15). Probably the most familiar biblical reference to the camel 
is that of Matt. 19:24, in which our Lord compares the difficulty of rich 
people securing entry into the kingdom of God with that of a camel 
making its way through the eye of a nezne. Even in our technologically 
advanced age, the camel remains an important aspect of economy in 
Bible lands. Its flesh and milk are valued by some inhabitants, together 
with the use of its hair. 


cankerworm. See grasshopper. 
caterpillar. See moth. 


cattle. Cattle are mentioned in the first chapter of the Bible 
(“livestock” in NIV), symbolic of their importance to the well-being of 
the human race. Eleven Hebrew and two Greek words are translated to 
indicate cattle, the species descended from wild members of the family 
Bovidae, true ruminants with four-chambered stomachs for leisurely and 
thorough mastication. 


Canaan was portrayed as a place of great prosperity, a place flowing 
with milk and honey—an abundance of cattle and good grazing ground. 
The patriarchs were accounted wealthy largely on the basis of their 
ownership of cattle, as in the case of Abraham (Gen. 13:2). Included in 
Jacob’s gift for his brother Esau were “forty cows and ten bulls” (32:15) 
taken from his own substantial herds. Joseph’s destiny was shaped by 
Pharaoh’s dream of seven cows, sleek and fat, succeeded by seven cows, 
ugly and gaunt (41:1-7), symbolic of years of plenteous harvests 
followed by bad ones. Joseph’s life as prime minister and his relationship 
to his formerly estranged brothers includes reference to their cattle 
(45:10; 46:34). Loss of cattle represented a catastrophe, yet the 
Egyptians did not heed Moses’ warning (Exod. 9:1-7) of the destruction 
of their cattle as part of God’s judgment. Later, Moses’ defeat of the 
Midianites brought considerable “plunder” including 72,000 cattle 
(Num. 31:33). 


Calves (young bulls or cows) were valued for food as well as sacrifice. 
A choice, tender calf was chosen by Abraham in entertaining his three 
mysterious visitors (Gen. 18:7). Visions given to Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
John included the calf, and Jesus concluded the story of the prodigal’s 
homecoming with a great feast—at which a calf was prepared as 
appropriate to the celebration. Calves used for sacrifice were usually 
one-year-old males, specified by Moses in Lev. 9:3, 8. Corruption of the 
sacrificial aspect resulted in occasional lapses into calf worship, similar 
to that followed by the Egyptians. Moses’ anger at witnessing such 
behavior was so great that he broke the tablets of the law that were in 
his hands (Exod. 32:19). 


Bulls were important in the lives of the people and for the nation, 
playing a part in the sin offerings for the congregation and in 
consecration of the Levites and the work of the priests. At times of 
national and religious revival in the OT, substantial numbers of bulls, as 
well as rams and lambs, were offered in sacrifice. King Solomon’s temple 
included a molten sea of brass supported by twelve bulls cast in bronze 
(1 Ki. 7:25). David also made the bull a figure of threat in distress when, 
hunted by Saul, he wrote, “Many bulls surround me; / strong bulls of 
Bashan encircle me” (Ps. 22:12). 


A heifer is a young cow. It was often used in sacrifice, or at the direct 


request of the Lord. Abraham killed a heifer on direct instruction (Gen. 
15:9), and Samuel was instructed by the Lord to take a heifer for 
sacrifice. Religious ceremonial law involving the use of a heifer is 
restricted to Deut. 21:1-9. Ashes of the red heifer were used to remove 
ceremonial uncleanness, as in purification of the leper or of one who had 
touched a dead person (Num. 19:9). From the bright perspective of the 
Christian era, Paul encouraged converts from the Jewish tradition by 
referring to the fact that Christ’s finished work superseded the old forms 
of sacrifice (Heb. 9:13). 
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Mummy of a young bull from Thebes (c. A.D. 30). 


During the creation, God made the livestock according to their kinds 
(Gen. 1:25). In Exod. 9 the word is used in referring to the disaster that 
would befall Egypt if Pharaoh refused to permit the Israelites to leave in 
peace: the plague would fall “on your livestock in the field—on your 
horses and donkeys and camels and on your cattle and sheep and goats.” 
In Num. 32 the word “livestock” is synonymous with “very large herds 
and flocks” (32:1). 


Oxen, in addition to their use for food and in religious ceremonies, 
were important working members of the agricultural community. Six 
covered carts and twelve oxen were presented to the Lord’s work at the 
dedication of the tabernacle (Num. 7:3), to “be used in the work at the 


Tent of Meeting” (7:5). Property rights pertaining to oxen, as well as 
those relevant to other animals, were defined by the Lord (Exod. 22:1) in 
recognition of their importance to the well-being of the people. Jesus 
referred to the care owed to animals (including oxen) in his response to 
those who attacked him for healing on the Sabbath (Lk. 13:15). There 
were, even for the strict Sabbatarians, “animal rights” that were to be 
observed, whatever the day of the week. 


Elisha was plowing with twelve yoke of oxen when Elijah encountered 
him (1 Ki. 19:19), just as Amos was following the plow when he heard 
the call of God. Although the ox is not especially regarded today as a 
religious symbol, it should be noted that Ezekiel’s vision of the four 
celestial living creatures referred to one having the face of an ox (Ezek. 
1:10). 


The “unicorn” (KJV at Num. 23:22; Deut. 33:17), distinct from the 
mythological figure of that name, was probably the extinct auroch (NIV 
and other versions, “wild ox”). When seen in profile, it gave the 
appearance of having one horn rather than two. A very powerful animal, 
standing some 6 ft. (2 m.) high, the auroch was once a familiar sight in 
Bible lands. 


chameleon. See lizard. 
chamois. See sheep. 
cobra. See snake. 
cockatrice. See snake. 
colt. See horse. 

coney. See badger. 


coral. Red coral, Corallium nobile, is native to the central and western 
Mediterranean and was greatly prized in ancient times. Its substance 
consists of the calcareous skeleton of a branching colony of polyps that 
remains long after the jellylike body of the polyp has perished and 
disappeared. Used in the making of jewelry, coral is mentioned in Job 
28:18 in a celebrated passage on the value of wisdom. Ezekiel’s lament 
concerning Tyre (Ezek. 27:16) includes reference to trade in coral, which 
might be expected of a coastal city. 


cow. See cattle. 


creeping thing. This expression is used by the KJV and other 
versions to render a Hebrew term referring to small animals and reptiles 
(the NRSV translates this term “crawling things” in Hab. 1:14). The 
Genesis account lists only three general groups of land animals: 
livestock, wild animals, and creeping things (Gen. 1:24; NIV, “creatures 
that move along the ground”). The term may include most of the 
invertebrates. The KJV uses the English expression also in the NT to 
render a Greek word that is better translated “reptile” (Acts 10:12; 11:6; 
Rom. 1:23). 


cricket. See grasshopper. 
crocodile. See Leviathan; lizard. 


deer. The family of ruminant mammals, Cervidae, includes deer, elks, 
reindeer, moose, found worldwide except in Australia. The deer is 
included in the list of animals that may be eaten (Deut. 14:5) and also in 
Solomon’s list of daily provisions (1 Ki. 4:23). As with other Bible 
animals, the special qualities of the deer are praised as models for 
human beings. David’s song of praise compares his feet to those of the 
deer (2 Sam. 22:34). David begins Ps. 42 with a comparison of his soul’s 
thirst for God with that of a deer panting for streams of water. The 
writer of Lamentations likens the plight of princes to that of deer 
without pasture (Lam. 1:6). Isaiah’s description of the job of the 
redeemed anticipates the leaping of the lame like a deer (Isa. 35:6). 


The doe, the female of the species (traditionally of the fallow deer), 
“bears beautiful fawns” (Gen. 49:21). Proverbs 5:19 compares the wife 
of one’s youth with “a loving doe, a graceful deer.” The Lord inquires of 
Job, “Do you watch when the doe bears her fawn?” (Job 39:1). The 
“hart” of KJV was either the red deer of Europe and Asia (Cervus elephus) 
or the Syrian deer (Cervus barbatus). The former is similar to the 
American elk, but smaller. Harts are stags or male deer, the word “stag” 
appearing only in the Song of Songs (Cant. 2:9, 17; 8:14), and then in a 
lyrical sense. A single hart may weigh as much as 300 lbs. (136 kg.). 
Every year the six-branched antlers are shed, to be replaced by new ones 
in due course. See also antelope; gazelle; ibex. 


desert creature. A term used in Isaiah’s prophecies against Babylon 
(Isa. 13:21), Tyre (23:13), and Edom (34:14). Jeremiah’s prophecy 
against Babylon also refers to desert creatures (Jer. 50:39). No particular 
species is intended, and the description seemingly applies to a variety of 
wild creatures, great or small (though primarily the latter), that would 
be found in places remote from human habitation. 


devourer. See grasshopper. 
doe. See deer. 


dog. Domesticated member of the Canidae family to which the wolf 
and jackal also belong. The Bible’s forty references to dogs are not 
complimentary to these uncan animals. Proverbs 26:11 reflects a 
contemporary opinion that dogs return to their own vomit. Their 
readiness to bark at people or animals is alluded to in Exod. 11:7, 
though here God declares that among the Israelites not a dog will bark at 
any man or animal. In NT times dogs—often strays—were regarded as 
nuisances. One licked the sores of the beggar named Lazarus (Lk. 16:21). 
Job’s reference to his sheep dogs (Job 30:1) suggests that good training 
could make even these despised animals useful, since he was hardly a 
man to take chances with his stock. Especially evocative is the Canaanite 
woman’s plea for help, met when she reminded the Lord that “even the 
dogs” were permitted to eat the crumbs from the master’s table (Matt. 
15:26-27). The KJV and a few other versions use “greyhound” for a rare 
Hebrew word that possibly means “rooster” (Prov. 30:31). 


donkey. This small mammal, genus Equus, with some similarity in 
appearance to a horse (though usually smaller), has served mankind for 
thousands of years. It is probably descended from the Abyssinian or 
Somali wild ass. Among its special characteristics are endurance and 
sure-footedness, though occasional stupidity is not unknown. Found wild 
in semidesert regions, the species includes the African and Asian 
varieties. 


Abraham’s journey of testing, with his son Isaac, was made with a 
donkey (Gen. 22:3, 5). Balaam’s donkey was given the temporary power 
of speech in order to rebuke the foolish prophet (Num. 22:21-33). In a 
rhetorical question Job (Job 6:5) asks if a wild donkey would bray if 
preoccupied with good pasture. Donkeys were a fundamental part of the 


economy, and a person’s wealth was measured by the number he owned. 
Sometimes donkeys were acquired in battle as plunder, as when the 
Israelites captured some 61,000 from the Midianites (Num. 31:34). But 
Israelites were commanded neither to covet a donkey nor to attempt to 
plow with a donkey and an ox together (Deut. 5:21; 22:10). 


Donkeys undertook heavy work on the farm but were used for 
personal transportation too. White donkeys were highly prized by their 
owners, who would in any case be careful of their choice of an animal 
for a long journey. Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem, celebrated on 
Palm Sunday in the church calendar, fulfilled the prophecy of Zech. 9:9 
as he came “riding on a donkey, on a colt, the foal of a donkey” (Matt. 
21:2-7). The donkey did not then have the lowly status it has today but 
was an appropriate choice for a procession of importance. 


The mule is the offspring of a male donkey and a horse mare, and is 
itself sterile. The Israelites were forbidden to breed mules under a 
general prohibition on mating different animals (Lev. 19:19), but mules 
were secured in the course of trading and were used for carrying goods 
and merchandise, as well as for personal transportation. King David 
reputedly introduced the use of the mule for riding. That mules might be 
urged to move quickly if required is indicated in 2 Sam. 13:29, where 
the king’s sons mounted their mules and fled. Absalom was deserted by 
his mule when his head became caught in the branches of a thick oak 
(18:9), the mule plodding on while his master remained suspended in 
midair. Mules ridden by kings, officials, and army officers were chosen 
with care, but at the best of times the mule might prove unpredictable. 
In comparatively recent times itinerant preachers used mules as 
transportation to local engagements. 


dragon. This English term is used in some Bible versions to render 
Hebrew tannin H9490 (NIV, “monster”) in passages that speak of cosmic 
combat (Job 7:12; Ps 74:13; Isa. 27:1; 57:9; Ezek. 29:3; 32:2; the Heb. 
word can also mean “snake,” Exod. 7:9 et al.). See also Leviathan. In the 
book of Revelation it stands for Greek drakon G1532 and designates Satan 
(Rev. 12:3-17; 13:1-11; 16:13; 20:2). In a few passages, the KJV uses 
“dragons” to translate the similar-sounding term tanim (pl. of tan 
H9478), which however means “jackals” (Job 30:29; Isa. 13:22; et al.). 
See jackal. 


dromedary. See camel. 


elephant. The elephant had many practical uses in ancient times, 
even in battle, as the books of 1 and 2 Maccabees confirm (1 Macc. 1:17 
et al.). Some have thought that the elephant, with its instinctive 
grandeur, may better fit Job’s description of behemoth (e.g., “his tail 
sways like a cedar” [Job 40:17] could possibly refer to the elephant’s 
trunk). 


ewe. See sheep. 
fallow deer. See deer. 
fawn. See deer. 


fish. In Gen. 1, Adam is instructed to rule over the fish of the sea, as 
well as the rest of creation. Many references to fish and the means of 
catching them are found in the Scriptures. Later, the outline of a fish 
became symbolic in the early church. Specific species are not mentioned, 
though the striped mullet (Mugil cephalus) was well known in Bible 
times, found in the Mediterranean area, and the barbel—represented by 
various species—was almost certainly known too, being found from 
British waters eastward to the East Indies. 


There is no doubt about the importance of fish in everyday diet. One 
of the judgments that befell Egypt was the destruction of the nation’s 
fish stock, and during their sojourn in the desert the Israelites grieved for 
the good fish they had eaten in Egypt (Num. 11:5). The great fish that 
swallowed Jonan (Jon. 1:17) is not identified by species, though in 
popular parlance it is thought of as a “whale.” Our Lord’s miraculous 
feeding of the 5,000 involved use of five loaves and two fishes (Matt. 
14:17). Significantly, the final chapter of John’s gospel records Christ’s 
resurrection appearance to the disciples as coinciding with a miraculous 
draught of fish, caught after the previously daunted fishermen let down 
their nets at his command (Jn. 21). 


flea. Common throughout Bible lands, as elsewhere in the world, the 
flea is mentioned in 1 Sam. 24:14; 26:20. The flea is any of the 
Aphaniptera order of small, wingless insects possessing a flattened body 
and legs highly developed for leaping. An estimated 500 species of fleas 
present a threat as well as an irritant to mankind, as their bite can 


transmit disease, more particularly bubonic plague. Endemic typhus is 
also transmitted by fleas. David’s rhetorical question in 1 Sam. 24:14 
refers to the folly of pursuing a flea, while 1 Sam. 26:20 compares the 
task of looking for a flea with that of hunting a partridge in the 
mountains. With its natural agility and tiny size, the flea is difficult to 
catch. Some reportedly can jump 13 in. (33 cm.) horizontally and almost 
8 in. (21 cm.) vertically. 


fly. This widely occurring species includes not only the house fly, but 
the tsetse fly and the malaria-carrying mosquito. Flies may carry disease 
by germs on their body or by bloodsucking. True flies have a single pair 
of functional membranous wings, plus a pair of halteres, that is, small 
clublike appendages that by rapid movement in flight are the fly’s gyro, 
or balance mechanism. 


Ruination of Egypt by flies (Exod. 8:24) was one of God’s judgments 
described (8:20-32) as the plague of flies, following the plague of gnats 
described in earlier verses. The flies were possibly mosquitoes. In 
addition to threats to health, flies could also ruin crops. Failure of the 
olive crop (Deut. 28:40) was due to the olive fly, a pest that deposits its 
eggs beneath the skin of the ripening olive. The maggot emerging from 
the egg destroys the fruit. See worm. Such loss is anticipated by Mic. 
6:15 in speaking to an unrepentant Israel, while Habakkuk also refers to 
the failure of the olive crop (Hab. 3:17), apparently through similar 
assault. The threat to Egypt prophesied by Jeremiah (Jer. 46:20) is 
described as “destruction” in KJV, but NIV renders the word as 
“gadfly”—a biting, pestering nuisance. Socrates was described as “the 
gadfly of Athens,” suggesting that the ancients were well aware of the 
gadfly’s persistent attacks. 


The gnat, a sharp-biting member of the mosquito family, was used in 
one of the judgments on Egypt (Exod. 8:16-18), though the reference 
may be to some kind of sandfly with an especially painful sting. An 
alternative rendering of the Hebrew is “lice” (so KJV; see also Ps. 
105:31). Jesus rebuked the teachers of the law for straining at a gnat but 
swallowing a camel (Matt. 23:24). Man’s insignificant status is 
emphasized in Job 25:6 as that of a maggot. In ancient times the fate of 
corpses, as of unguarded or unfresh food, was obvious enough. Isaiah’s 
prophecy against the king of Babylon (Isa. 14:11) refers to the presence 


of maggots in his grave. The narrative of the manna and quail in the 
wilderness (Exod. 16:20, 24) demonstrates that food could not be stored, 
except by the grace of God, as when it remained fresh over the Sabbath. 


foal. See horse. 


fox. The relatively few references in Scripture are to the common fox 
of Palestine, Vulpes vulgaris, a wild carnivore of the dog family, living 
usually on a diet of small animals and fruit, though its European 
relations may sometimes be found looking into trash cans during 
daylight hours as well as at night. This natural predator usually lives in 
burrows, the American red fox being a related species. Damage to 
vineyards by “the little foxes” (Cant. 2:15) may have been a reference to 
jackals rather than to foxes. Similarly the 300 foxes caught by Samson in 
order to pair them for raids on Philistine corn fields, with lit torches tied 
to their tails (Jdg. 15:4-5), may have been jackals, which would have 
been more readily caught. Tobiah the Ammonite poured scorn on the 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem by suggesting that even the tread of 
a fox would break the stones (Neh. 4:3). The craftiness of the fox was 
emphasized by our Lord’s description of Heron Antipas (Lk. 13:32). See 


also jackal. 


© Dr. James C. Martin With retractable pads and claws, Blanford’s fox is well adapted for climbing on rocks. 


frog. Exodus 8 speaks of the plague of frogs, summoned by Aaron 
from their natural habitat of streams, canals, and ponds. References in 
Ps. 78:45 and 105:30 recall the plague, and as the frog had some cultic 
significance to the Egyptians the significance of the plague would not 
have been overlooked. A tailless amphibian of the order Anura, the frog 
was represented by two species in Egypt, toads by three. Revelation 


16:13 tells of evil spirits with the appearance of frogs, possibly with the 
plague narrative in mind. 


gadfly. See fly. 


gazelle. Comprising about twelve species, gazelles are medium-sized 
antelopes inhabiting dry grasslands and desert (Deut. 12:15 et al.; the 
KJV renderings “roe” and “roebuck” are not correct). The Greek name 
(dorkas G1520, cf. Acts 9:36 and see Dorcas) is still found in the scientific 
name of Gazella dorcas, one of the two species found in W Palestine 
today. The other, much more common, is the Palestine gazelle (G. 
arabica); this is one of the smallest, standing just over 2 ft. (0.6 m.) at 
the shoulders. Gazelles are usually of pale brown or sandy color, often 
with a dark line along the side demarcating the almost white underparts. 
This provides good camouflage, but their main defense is speed, and the 
figurative passages outside Sonc or sotomon refer to this distinctive (e.g., 2 
Sam. 2:18). In Song of Solomon the word is used as a symbol of grace 
and beauty (Cant. 2:9 et al.). The delicacy of the meat is indicated in 
Deut. 12:15, 22, coupled with that of the deer. Solomon’s list of 
provisions included gazelles (1 Ki. 4:23). See also antelope; deer; ibex. 


gecko. See lizard. 
gnat. See fly. 


grasshopper, locust, cricket, palmerworm. Grasshoppers and 
locusts are included in the insect family Locustidae, itself part of the 
order Orthoptera, which includes crickets, katydids, cockroaches, 
mantids, and walking sticks as well. Grasshoppers are the most 
frequently mentioned insects in the Bible, and man is sometimes 
compared to them in terms of his insignificance before great enemies 
(Num. 13:3) or in the sight of God (Isa. 40:22). In Eccl. 12:5 the 
grasshopper’s painful progress as he “drags himself along” is contained 
in a passage pointing to human mortality. 


Locusts had significance beyond the natural order, often having been 
sent as a judgment from God (Exod. 10:4). Such visitations could be 
devastating, and even in our technological age, locust swarms can 
quickly denude an area of its vegetation. Most species of locust are 
nonmigratory, but some migrate in great swarms, traveling over great 


distances if necessary and proving themselves omnivorous consumers of 
all kinds of vegetation. Where natural food is lacking, they can become 
cannibalistic and carnivorous. The awesome sight and power of locusts 
depicted in Rev. 9:3, 7 is beyond anything yet known to human 
experience. The author of the book knew well the tradition of locusts as 
a form of judgment from God. Joel’s description of utter devastation 
through a visitation by locusts (Joel 1:4) precedes a passage (2:1-11) in 
which locusts are described in terms of a great army (the various Heb. 
terms used in 1:4 and 2:25 are of uncertain meaning, but may refer to 
various phases of the migratory locust). 


Locusts, however, were not without benefit to the human race and 
represented a useful diet for the poor—that is, in normal times. Edible 
locusts are listed in Lev. 11:21-22, while the Tamub provides a 


description of edible locusts in order that readers could identify them. 
John the Baptist ate locusts and wild honey (Mk. 1:6), a diet that was 
not considered unusual by his contemporaries. One of the edible locusts 
is identified as “katydid” by NIV (Lev. 11:22; KJV and other versions, 
“bald locust”); this is an insect of the long-horned grasshopper family 
found in the tropics and in the eastern USA. The same passage refers to 
the “cricket” (KJV, “beetle”), referring to an insect of the Gryllidae family 
related to the grasshopper and locust, but with long antennae and an 
apparent liking for human company. 


great lizard. See lizard. 
greyhound. See dog. 

hare. See rabbit. 

hart. See deer. 

heifer. See cattle. 

hind. See deer. 
hippopotamus. See behemoth. 
hopper. See grasshopper. 
hornet. See bee. 


horse. Most references concern the use of the horse in warfare, 
though some religious significance is attached to this animal, as in the 


visions of Rev. 9:17-19; 6:1-8. Domesticated on the plains of Asia more 
than 4,000 years ago, the horse—a herbivorous hoofed mammal, Equus 
caballus—was used in the military campaigns of Atexanper THE creat and 
was probably introduced into the American continent by conquerors 
from Europe. Scripture refers to the beneficial use of the horse among its 
more than 150 references. Joseph exchanged food for horses and for 
other animals during the great famine in Egypt (Gen. 47:17). A very 
large company of chariots and horses accompanied the body of Jacob to 
his last resting place (50:9). 


Although horses, with other livestock, perished under the judgment of 
God (Exod. 9:3), Pharaoh secured further war horses and chariots in 
order to pursue the departing Israelites (14:23), though the Lord swept 
them into the sea (14:27-28). David’s victories included the acquisition 
of large numbers of chariots, charioteers, and horses (2 Sam. 8:4; 10:18). 
Solomon’s accumulation of chariots and horses (1 Ki. 10:26) involved 
importation of horses from Egypt and Kue at considerable expense that, 
in view of his drift away from his former moral convictions, would have 
affronted the prophets (Isa. 31). 


Isaiah refers to the agricultural use of the horse, that is, for plowing 
(Isa. 28:24-29). The use of horsemen to convey messages (2 Ki. 9:18) 
and for royal processions (Esth. 6:8-11) was familiar to the ancients. 
Ending of the idolatrous use of horses and chariots dedicated to the sun 
is reported in 2 Ki. 23:11 as Josiah renewed the covenant with God. The 
sun religion, like the horses, was probably imported from Egypt. 


As the stallion is a horse used for breeding purposes, its use in the OT 
is aligned to the sinful behavior of the people. Jeremiah likens his 
careless contemporaries to well-fed, lusty stallions considering their 
neighbors’ wives (Jer. 5:8; cf. 50:11). Stallions were large and strong and 
were used as symbols of enemy power, as in the Lord’s declaration that 
the whole land trembled at the neighing of the enemy’s stallions (8:16). 
The steed is a spirited horse especially chosen for battle, probably for its 
speed and daring. Deborah’s song recites the galloping of the mighty 
steeds (Jdg. 5:22). We learn that the Israelites used steeds for battle 
against Egypt (Jer. 46:4) and against the Philistines (47:3). 


horse leech. See leech. 


hyena. This carnivorous animal allied to the dog was common in 
Palestine. Isaiah’s prophecy against Babylon speaks of hyenas howling in 
the strongholds of the fallen city (Isa. 13:22)—a fate reserved for the 
citadels of Edom (34:14). Jeremiah speaks in similar vein against 
Babylon (Jer. 50:39). The hyena, like the jackal, was associated with 
desolation and with dwelling among ruins. 


ibex. This term may be generally applied to any of several species of 
mountain goats or wild goats, with their horns curving backward. 
Included in the list of permitted edible animals (Deut. 14:5; KJV, 
“pygarg”), the variety known to the people was that of the Nubian ibex, 
occurring in Palestine as well as in Egypt and Arabia. 

jackal. The usual Hebrew term for “jackal” is tan H9478 (always pl. 
and used in figurative contexts), but sisal H8785, which most often 
refers to the fox, can be used with the same meaning (Lam. 5:18; Ezek. 
13:4), as can perhaps other terms (cf. Isa. 13:21 NIV; NRSV, “howling 
creatures”). Jackals are related to foxes and even more closely to 
domestic dogs. The Palestine species is the oriental jackal (Canis aureus), 
with head and body 24-30 in. in length, and a tail of up to 12 in.; its 
color is a dirty yellow mixed with reds and blacks. Jackals usually go 
about in packs of up to a dozen, feeding mostly at night, and it is 
interesting that in all cases the Hebrew word is plural. The jackal is 
basically a scavenger, living rather as a hyena in game country, where it 
can clean up after the larger carnivores have killed. In contrast, the fox 
is more solitary, feeding on a wide range of vegetable matter and small 
animals, and taking less refuse than the jackal. Several times it is 
prophesied that lands (e.g., Babylon, Jer. 51:37; Edom, Mal. 1:3) shall 
become the haunt of jackals, which are almost a symbol of desolation 
(more than half of the passages have this theme). To the casual observer 
foxes and jackals look very similar, and it is possible that they were 
often given the same name. 


katydid. See grasshopper. 
kine. Archaic KJV plural term for “cow.” See cattle. 


leech. This term occurs only once in the Bible (Prov. 30:15; KJV, 
“horseleach”), though the meaning of the Hebrew word is uncertain. The 
leech is of the class of annelids (Hirudinea) living in water or swampy 


territory. A sucker at either end of its segmented body fixes onto the 
body of an animal or human, sucking blood. A natural anticoagulant 
(hirudin) keeps the blood liquid. At one time the use of leeches was 
thought to have beneficial properties, and a type of leech, Hirudo 
medicinalis, was well known to physicians of past generations. 


leopard. The reference to “mountain haunts of the leopards” (Cant. 
4:8) reminds us that these awesome animals were well known in 
Palestine, as well as in the mountainous regions of Lebanon, at the time 
of Solomon’s reign. A mammal of the cat family (Panthera pardus) with a 
black-spotted yellowish coat, the leopard is today found only in Africa 
and Asia. Its ferocity and intelligence were apparent to dwellers in Bible 
lands, though, as with the rest of the wayward creation, transformation 
was promised in the messianic age (Isa. 11:6). Jeremiah regarded the 
leopard as an instrument of God’s judgment on the wicked (Jer. 5:6), 
and in a later passage raised the rhetorical question whether a leopard 
could change his spots (13:23). Several references to the leopard appear 
in the Bible, including the figurative usage in Dan. 7:6 and Rev. 13:2. 


Close-up photo of a leopard. 


Leviathan. That the Leviathan was strong and probably very large is 
confirmed by the question put in Job 41:1. The NIV footnote suggests a 
hippopotamus or elephant, neither of which would be pulled in with a 
fishhook. Job’s cursing (3:8) refers to those who are ready to rouse 
Leviathan. Crushing the heads of Leviathan (Ps. 74:14) immediately 
follows reference to the destruction of monsters of the sea. This may 
echo the song of praise to God following the safe journey of the Israelites 


through the Red Sea. Crocodiles or other threatening creatures would 
have been rendered harmless to the Israelites, as the pursuing Egyptians 
were. Not all allusions to Leviathan concern threatening species, 
however; Ps. 104:26 refers to its frolicking in the sea. Probably this is 
the sperm whale, which has been seen in the Mediterranean and which 
surfaces suddenly before submerging, giving the impression of play 
activity. 


lice. See fly. 


lion. A large carnivore of the cat family (Panthera leo) today found in 
Africa S of the Sahara and in NW India. In biblical times the lion was far 
more widespread and was found even in Greece as well as in Asia Minor, 
Iran, Iraq, and Syria. A social animal, the lion is a member of a group 
known as a pride and will live in isolation only when old or wounded— 
conditions in which it is most dangerous to humans. In usual 
circumstances the lion will not attack them, though “man-eaters” have 
been known, becoming part of local legends and hunters’ tales. 


Daniel’s testing in the lions’ den (Dan. 6) demonstrates an oriental 
ruler’s use of lions as a means of execution, but it is more importantly an 
example of protection by the Almighty. Although a wayward prophet 
was killed by a lion (1 Ki. 13:24-28), this event is told in terms of God’s 
judgment rather than any initiative by a roving lion. A young lion 
attacked Samson but was speedily dealt with (Jdg. 14:5-6), and David 
also killed a lion (1 Sam. 17:34-37), both triumphs being ascribed to 
God’s protection. 


The power, speed, and ferocity of the lion were compared to those of 
Israel’s foes; and throughout Scripture the lion is used as a symbol of 
might. Jacob compared his son Judah to a lion (Gen. 49:9), and the Lord 
Jesus Christ is often called the Lion of the Tribe of Judah (or the Lion of 
Judah). Daniel described Babylon as a winged lion—a religious symbol 
used in the ancient pagan world—while Peter warned his 
contemporaries that the devil prowls around like a roaring lion (1 Pet. 
5:8). 


lioness. Ezekiel’s lament on the princes of Israel refers to the lioness 
as their mother (Ezek. 19:2), whose cubs might be scattered (Job 4:11). 
Joel’s prophecy (Joel 1:6) speaks of the fangs of the lioness as a 


characteristic of an invading nation. 
livestock. See cattle. 


lizard. A reptile of the suborder Lacertila, with four legs usually, but 
some species—like the slow-worm—have none. With scaly skin and long 
body and tail, the lizard may be small or comparatively large. The 
species includes the iguana, monitor, and gecko. Leviticus 11:29-30 
classifies as unclean any kind of great lizard, the gecko, monitor lizard 
(NRSV, “land crocodile”), wall lizard, skink (NRSV, “sand lizard”), and 
chameleon. The most common lizard in Palestine was the Agama stellio, 
part of a family of dragon lizards. These reptiles are active during the 
daylight hours, possess crests and dewlaps, and somewhat resemble the 
iguanids. 


The chameleon is any member of the Chamaeleontidae family of 
reptiles, resembling lizards, but having the interesting characteristic of 
controlling its color to match its environment. This reptile catches 
insects by its tongue. Its eyes are able to operate independently of each 
other. The gecko is a harmless lizard, a member of the Gekkonidae 
family, found in tropical or subtropical regions. Some geckos are able to 
move readily on a vertical wall or other smooth surface, using a natural 
adhesive pad on their feet. Their diet consists of insects. An interesting 
feature is the gecko’s ability to grow a new tail when its old one is 
broken off by a predator or overinquisitive human being. 


The great lizard, another unclean animal, is possibly the Arabian 
thorny-tailed, color-changing lizard (Uromastix spinipes) common in 
Egypt and also found in Syria and Arabia. The monitor lizard is a 
member of the Varanidae family of large carnivorous lizards and is found 
in Africa, Asia, and Australia, its largest species being the Komodo 
dragon. It is recognized additionally by its elongated snout, long neck, 
and forked tongue. The Nile monitor, Varanus niloticus, is the largest 
four-footed reptile in Africa, with the exception of the crocodile, and 
may attain a length of 6 ft. (almost 2 m.). 


A reptile called the sand lizard, Lacerta agilis, is found in sandy regions 
in central and western Europe. The NIV identifies the Hebrew word with 
the skink, some 600 species of which represent the largest family of 
lizards. Snakelike and found most often in desert regions, their features 


include a scaly tongue and elongated body, with limbs either of small 
size or absent altogether. The skink mentioned in Lev. 11:30 was the 
common skink (Scincus scincus) of Africa. The wall lizard is included in 
the list of unclean reptiles, but its precise species is uncertain. Small 
lizards or reptiles living close to human habitation would be commonly 
found on walls. 


locust. See grasshopper. 
maggot. See fly. 

mole. See rodent. 

monitor lizard. See lizard. 
monster. See dragon. 


moth, butterfly. Both belong to the order Lepidoptera, the moth 
being distinguished from the butterfly by its nocturnal activity, its 
threadlike antenna, and wings that wrap around its body (most 
butterflies fold their wings vertically). Butterflies have two pairs of 
wings, and most have eye-catching color displays, using their proboscis 
to suck nectar. America has more than 9,000 species of moths and 
butterflies. Throughout the world some species have either disappeared 
or seem to be on the verge of extinction. To counter this problem, at 
least in part, new work in butterfly farming is occurring. 


The moth of Scripture is usually the clothes moth of the large family, 
Tineidae. Human frailty is like that of the moth (Job 4:19), a sentiment 
echoed in Job 13:28, where a person’s own wasting away is likened to 
that of a garment eaten by moths (or moth larvae). Psalm 39:11 and Isa. 
50:9; 51:8 offer similar reflections. Man’s habitation is akin to that of a 
moth’s cocoon (Job 27:18). Insignificant and fragile though it is (Hos. 
5:12), the clothes moth is no less able to destroy those transient 
possessions that people set their hearts on (Matt. 6:19). It lays its eggs at 
night on wool, fur, feathers, or other materials; when the larvae hatch 
about ten days later, they immediately start eating the host material. 


Silkworms, larvae of the Chinese silkworm moth (Bombyx mori), 
produce the natural fiber of silk garments known to the ancients and 
worn by the most wealthy. Silk is included among the cargoes of 
merchants that in the apocalyptic vision of Rev. 18:12 no one buys any 


more. Raw silk is derived from the cocoon of larvae that pupate in thick 
oval, white or yellow silken cocoons. As larvae are easily reared on a 
commercial basis—if one has the appropriate skills and resources—silk 
has been a source of wealth to many traders over the centuries. Even in 
our age of modern fibers, silk remains a symbol of luxury and status. 


A lepidopterous larva was probably the “worm” that chewed the vine 
under which Jonah sat (Jon. 4:7), since such larvae have voracious 
appetites. Most references to “worm” in Scripture refer to the larvae of 
flies, generally known as “maggots” (see fly). The rendering “caterpillar” 
(larva of a butterfly or moth) is used by the NRSV and other versions in 
some passages (e.g., 1 Ki. 8:37; Isa. 33:4), but the meaning of the 
Hebrew is uncertain. 


mouse. See rat. 

mule. See donkey. 

onager. See wild ass. 

Ox. See cattle. 

palmerworm. See grasshopper. 
peacock. See baboon. 


pig. The Mosaic law includes the pig (KJV, “swine”) among the 
unclean animal (Lev. 11:7; Deut. 14:8), but it seems to have been 
present in considerable numbers in areas of Palestine inhabited primarily 
by non-Jews. Destruction of a large herd occurred when evil spirits 
entered them following Jesus’ healing of a demon-possessed man (Mk. 
5:1-17; Lk. 8:27-39). The parable of the prodigal son demonstrated the 
desperate plight of the young man in becoming a pig-feeder (Lk. 15:15), 
employment degrading to any self-respecting Israelite. Jesus advised 
against throwing pearls before pigs (Matt. 7:6), as they are likely to be 
trampled underfoot by the undiscerning creatures. Solomon compared a 
beautiful woman devoid of discretion with a gold ring in a pig’s snout 
(Prov. 11:22). Peter speaks of a washed sow returning to wallow in the 
mud (2 Pet. 2:22). 


The domestic pig, member of the Suidae family of hoofed animals, was 
probably developed from the wild boar of the Orient, with widespread 
domestication for food and other uses. The sole reference to “boar” is in 


Ps. 80:13, where the ravaging actions of wild boars are indicated. With 
its enlarged canine tusk, the wild boar could cause damage to property 
or crops and inflict wounds on the unsuspecting. 


pygarg. See ibex. 


rabbit. The rabbit was classified as unclean (Lev. 11:6; Deut. 14:7) 
because it did not have a split hoof. The KJV and other versions have the 
word “hare,” because some think rabbits did not exist in Palestine at the 
time of the Pentateuch’s composition. At least two species of hare were 
thought to be present, both members of the order Lagomorpha, though 
the hare was originally classified as a rodent. Rabbits live in burrows 
and are born hairless and blind, whereas hares do not use burrows and 
are born with a coat of hair and with effective vision. The hare also has 
longer ears and hind legs. Like the rabbit, it is found extensively in 
Europe. 


ram. See sheep. 


rat. Like mice, rats followed human exploitation and habitation of 
previously inhabited areas. Rats are mentioned in the list of unclean 
animals (Lev. 11:29) and in the narrative of the plague on the Philistines 
(1 Sam. 6). Isaiah prophesied against those who had followed heathen 
practices of eating pig’s flesh and rats (Isa. 66:17). In these passages the 
KJV and other versions have “mouse” (or “mice”), one of the many long- 
tailed rodents of the Muridae family. 


red heifer. See cattle. 
reptile. See snake. 
rock badger. See badger. 


rodent. This term is used by the NIV in Isa. 2:20 to translate a 
Hebrew text of uncertain meaning. Here the KJV and other versions read 
“moles” (the KJV uses “mole” also at Lev. 11:30 for a word that prob. 
refers to the chameleon). 


roe. See gazelle. 
sand lizard, sand reptile. See lizard. 


scorpion. Found in the vast, thirsty land of the wilderness journey, 
the scorpion (Deut. 8:15) is notorious for its venomous sting delivered 


from its long, segmented tail. The name applies to any of the order 
Scorpionidae of arachnids of tropical or hot regions. Large pincers at the 
front of the body, as well as the curving, sting-laden tail, give the 
scorpion a distinctive and formidable appearance. Rehoboam unwisely 
threatened to scourge the people with scorpions (1 Ki. 12:11, 14). 
Followers of Jesus were given authority to tread on scorpions (Lk. 
10:19), an authority related to the work of the kingdom of God. In Lk. 
11:12 Jesus mentions the scorpion in a rhetorical question. 


sea Cow. The NIV rendering of a Hebrew term of uncertain meaning 
(Exod. 25:5 et al.). See discussion under badger. 


serpent. See snake. 


sheep. This animal is the one most often mentioned in Scripture, 
perhaps because of its importance in the economy of the age. The most 
familiar picture of Jesus Christ is probably that of the Good Shepherd; 
and the most easily recalled parable may be that of the lost sheep. 


A ruminant mammal of the Ovidae family, sheep come in many breeds 
today, some with special advantages for their wool, others for meat. For 
centuries sheep have been largely domesticated. In Bible lands sheep 
were kept for their milk more than for their meat. Religious ceremonies 
included the sacrifice of sheep, and rams’ horns were used to summon 
the congregation. Job’s wealth consisted of flocks and herds, including 
7,000 sheep (Job 1:3), which were all destroyed by a divinely permitted 
catastrophe (1:16). The life of shepherds and their flocks is reported in 
several places (Gen. 29; Exod. 22:1, 4; Num. 31:36). Sheep were watered 
at midday, and the well became an important meeting place. Need for 
water and at least reasonable pasture shaped the shepherd’s way of life. 
His care for his sheep is reflected in Ps. 23. The Bible often refers to bad 
or good shepherds in terms of their care not merely of sheep but also of 
their fellow human beings in the eyes of God. Women also served as 
shepherds, as in the case of seven daughters of the priest of Midian 
(Exod. 2:16). 


Several Hebrew words are translated “ewe,” that is, a female sheep. 
Seven ewe lambs were presented by Abraham to Abimelech (Gen. 21:28- 
29) to seal the treaty made at Beersheba. Jacob’s gift to Esau included 
two hundred ewes and twenty rams (32:14). Use of a female lamb 


without defect was permitted as a sin offering (Lev. 4:32). Nathan’s 
parable (2 Sam. 12:3) referred to a man whose “one ewe lamb” was 
taken from him by a rich and greedy man. 


The list of unclean foods in Deut. 14:5 includes “mountain sheep” 
(KJV incorrectly, “chamois”), a ruminant mammal halfway between a 
goat and an antelope, found usually in mountainous regions of Europe 
and SW Asia. The ram, the horned male sheep, was used in breeding. 
Although most biblical references are to the ram’s role in priestly 
ceremony or sacrifice (Gen. 15:9; Exod. 29; Num. 7), the skipping action 
of the ram is poetically portrayed by the psalmist (Ps. 114). 


skink. See lizard. 


slug, snail. The slug is herbivorous and often creates considerable 
damage to plant life. Like the snail, the slug is a gastropod mollusc, 
moving on a muscular foot with a natural form of lubrication that 
appears as a trail of slime. The snail has a spiral protective shell and 
exists in varying species in salt water, fresh water, and on land. The most 
common species is that of the garden snail (Helix aspera), to be 
distinguished from the edible variety (Helix pomatia). The action of the 
slug or snail is described in Ps. 58:8 (in Lev. 11:30 the KJV also has 
“snail” for what is prob. a kind of lizard). 


snake. Member of the suborder Ophidia of limbless, elongated 
reptiles, with scaly skin, a forked tongue, and a mouth that opens 
sufficiently wide to swallow prey (e.g., rodents or eggs). Poisonous 
snakes carry venom in their salivary glands, delivered through the fangs 
and acting either on the central nervous system to paralyze or on cells to 
cause hemorrhages. The snake has special significance in the OT. One of 
the signs of authority given to Moses was that of his staff turning into a 
snake when thrown to the ground (Exod. 3:3-4). Venomous snakes 
invaded the Israelite camp when the people complained about God and 
Moses. Those affected were healed when they looked at an emblem of a 
snake cast in bronze by Moses (Num. 21). The symbol of the snake on 
the staff is today an emblem of healing used by the medical profession. 


The proper translation of various Hebrew terms for poisonous snakes 
is not certain. Jeremiah speaks of “vipers that cannot be charmed” as 
one of God’s judgments (Jer. 8:17)—an allusion perhaps to the so-called 


charming of snakes that are actually not “charmed” but controlled more 
subtly by their masters. Job 20:16 refers to the destruction of the wicked 
by the fangs of the adder, just as Isa. 59:5 anticipates the infliction of 
vipers on the wicked. In modern language the viper and adder are the 
same species, but the scriptural reference is probably to the northern 
viper, Vipera berus, found also in Africa. Ps. 91:13 assures the godly that 
they will tread on the cobra and the serpent without any harm, through 
divine protection. The cobra was doubtless the Egyptian cobra, used 
throughout Egypt as a religious symbol and attaining a length of more 
than 8 ft. (2.5 m.). It is found along the coast of N and E Africa, with a 
subspecies occurring in the Arabian peninsula. Where “cockatrice” is 
used by the KJV and other translations (Isa. 11:8; 14:29; 59:5; Jer. 8:17), 
the word was probably associated with a poisonous reptile generally, 
rather than with specific species. 


In the millennial age the cobra and the viper will be the harmless 
companions of children (Isa. 11:8)—further confirmation of the 
reconciliation of human beings with the natural order following the 
creation’s renewal. Isaiah, then, does not anticipate a banishing of such 
reptiles but their transformation. His prophecy against the Philistines 
(14:29) involves a viper. The use of the word “asp” in some translations 
denotes a poisonous reptile, that is, the Egyptian cobra. 


Solomon’s wisdom led him to teach about reptiles, as well as 
mammals, birds, and fish (1 Ki. 4:33). Peter’s remarkable vision included 
reptiles to be eaten, confirming that nothing God had made could now 
be called unclean (Acts 10:12; 11:6), symbolizing the now-clean Gentiles 
in the new covenant. 


No single species is identified in the word serpent, but the meaning is 
that of a crafty and very dangerous creature, albeit a persuasive one. It 
was a symbol of evil (Gen. 3), but God was able to pierce it (Job 26:13). 
Paul referred to the cunning of the serpent (2 Cor. 11:3). 


spider. A member of the order Araneida of arachnids, many species 
of which are armed with poison glands for killing prey. The black widow 
spider and the Australian funnel-web spider are especially dangerous to 
humans, unlike most species. The spider’s abdomen has two or more 
pairs of spinnerets that produce the silk thread for webs and cocoons. 
One who forgets God has hope as fragile as a spider’s web (Job 8:14) 


and finds his own fabrications useless (Isa. 59:5). Proverbs 30:28 refers 
to the presence of spiders in kings’ palaces, though NIV here has the 
word “lizard” rather than “spider.” 


sponge. Known scientifically as Porifera, the sponge is a class of the 
sessile aquatic animal family. A sponge filled with wine vinegar was 
offered to Jesus on the cross (Matt. 27:48; Mk. 15:36). John notes that a 
stalk of the hyssop plant was used to lift the sponge to the Lord’s lips 
(Jn. 19:29). Such use of a sponge to provide liquid refreshment was 
common in biblical times. The sponge would absorb the wine or water in 
a vessel, then was usually squeezed into the upturned mouth of the user. 


stag. See deer. 

stallion, steed. See horse. 
steer. See cattle. 

swine. See pig. 


tortoise. KJV rendering of a word that refers to some kind of lizard 
(Lev. 11:29). 


unicorn. See cattle. 
viper. See snake. 


weasel. Classed as unclean (Lev. 11:29), the weasel is a small, 
carnivorous mammal, genus Mustela, resembling a small ermine. Its diet 
consists of small rodents and its distribution is apparently worldwide. 


whale. The KJV translates as “whale” those words rendered by NIV 
as “great creatures” (Gen. 1:21), “monster of the deep” (Job 7:12), and 
“monster in the seas” (Ezek. 32:2). The KJV and other versions also use 
“whale” with reference to the fish that swallowed Jonah (Matt. 12:40; 
but “great fish” in Jon. 1:17). The whale, a large marine fishlike 
mammal (order Cetacea), is one of nature’s most amazing wonders. One 
group includes the toothed whales, another the whalebone whales in 
which teeth are not present, using instead thin, parallel whalebone 
plates to extract plankton from sea water. Toothed whales include 
porpoises, dolphins, and sperm whales. Whalebone whales include the 
blue whale, largest of all mammals. 


wild ass. This English term (NIV, “wild donkey”) is the usual 
translation of Hebrew pere> H7230 (Gen. 16:12 et al.), but the name 
preferred for the biblical or Asian wild ass is onager (Equus onager). It is 
rightly classed as “half-ass,” belonging to a species distinct from the true 
wild ass of N Africa (E. asinus, from which the donkey is derived). The 
onager once had a wide distribution, divided into several geographical 
types, extending from the borders of Europe and Palestine in the W 
through to India and Mongolia. Jos describes its habitat precisely: “the 
steppe for its home, the salt land for its dwelling place” (Job 39:6). 


wolf. A carnivorous, intelligent mammal, genus Canis, the wolf 
usually hunts in packs and will readily attack more powerful animals. 
The N American timber or grey wolf is a subspecies of the European 
Canis lupus. The behavior of this animal has fascinated many writers. 
Mentioned thirteen times in Scripture, the wolf would have been a 
familiar threat to shepherds, especially in Palestine with its forest 
terrain. False prophets were described as “ferocious wolves” in sheep’s 
clothing (Matt. 7:15), while Gen. 49:27 declares the tribe of Benjamin to 
be like the ravenous wolf. Isaiah’s anticipation of the millennium 
includes the wolf living with the lamb (Isa. 11:6; 65:25). 


worm. In every mention of the worm in Scripture, the reference is to 
the maggot rather than to the earthworm, which is apparently nowhere 
mentioned in the Bible. Maggots are hatched from eggs laid by flies such 
as the flesh fly (of the family Sarcophagidae) or the blow fly (of the 
family Calliphoridae). See fly. The blow fly is well known even to our 
hygienic times, being the large and noisy fly with blue or green 
iridescent body. Such flies lay their eggs in the bodies of dead animals, 
in effect accelerating the decaying process, as the maggots feed on the 
corpse during their larval period. In that sense they serve a beneficial 
purpose in the natural process. The presence of worms on the human 
body, alive (Job 7:5) or dead (Job 17:14; 21:26; Isa. 14:11; 66:24), was a 
further reminder of the transient nature of life. The condition of hell, 
warned Jesus, was one in which the worm does not die (Mk. 9:48). See 
also moth. 


Herod Acrippar’s death (Acts 12:23) is described as caused by his being 
eaten by worms. This demise was probably accomplished by the screw 


worm, as the adult female fly lays eggs not only on decaying animal 
matter, but in wounds and sores and even in the nostrils and ears of 
people and cattle. In severe attacks, in the ancient world especially, 
infection of the nasal passages by larvae could produce collapse of the 
septum and palate. Herod’s affliction is not, however, regarded as 
accidental, but as a judgment arising from his pride and his aspiration to 
divine status. 


anise. See pants. 


anklet. An ornament for the ankles, consisting of metal or glass 
spangles, worn by women. Sometimes anklets were linked together by 
ankle chains (Isa. 3:20). See also press. 


Anna. an‘uh (Gk. Anna or Hanna G483, the equivalent of Heb. 4annd 
H2839, “grace”). Daughter of Phanuel of the tribe of Aster. Widowed 
after seven years of marriage, she became a prophetess. At the age of 
eighty-four, when the infant Jesus was brought into the temple to be 
dedicated, she recognized and proclaimed him as the Messian (Lk. 2:36- 


38). 


Annas. an‘uhs (Gk. Hannas G484, shortened form of Hananos = 4 
ănanyâ H2863, “Yahweh is gracious”). A high priest of the Jews from A.D. 
6 to 15, and who as long as he lived was the virtual head of the priestly 
party in Jerusalem. In his thirty-seventh year, he was appointed to this 
office by Quirmus, governor of Syria. He was deposed c. A.D. 15 by 
Valerius Gratus, governor of Junza. His five sons became high priests, and 
he was father-in-law of Caipnas (Jn. 18:13). Annas and Caiaphas are 
described as the high priests when Jonn tHe sarmsr began his public 


ministry (Lk. 3:2), perhaps because as family head Annas was the most 
influential priest and still bore the title. Therefore when Jesus was 
arrested, he was led first to Annas (Jn. 18:13), and only later was sent 


bound to Caiaphas (18:24). Similarly, Annas is called the high priest in 
Acts 4:6 when Peter and John were arrested, although Caiaphas was 
probably the actual high priest. 


annunciation. This term, though not found in Scripture, is used in 
theology with reference to the supernatural announcement made by the 
angel Gasre. to Mary that she would conceive and give birth (Lk. 1:26- 
38). (The term is sometimes applied also to two other announcements: 
the one of Jesus’ birth made to Joseph, and the one of Jonn THE BAPTIST’S 
birth made to Zecuarian. Moreover, the name Annunciation is used of the 
festival held on March 25, nine months before Christmas Day, to 
celebrate the visit of Gabriel to the Virgin Mary.) Mary, a virgin, was 
betrothed but not yet married to JosrpH (see Mary, moruer or sesus). They 
lived in Nazare, a town of Gaure. In his message Gabriel assured the 
frightened Mary that she was highly favored and that the Lord was with 
her. The young lady was overcome with surprise and fear, not only by 
the presence of the angel, but also by his message. Gabriel, however, 
assured her that she had no need to fear. God had chosen her to be the 
mother of a unique boy: “He will be great and will be called the Son of 
the Most High” (Lk. 1:32). Her son would be God’s Son, and, like David, 
he would reign over the people of God; yet, unlike David’s kingdom, his 
would be an everlasting kingdom. When Mary asked how this could 
occur since she was not yet married, Gabriel explained that she would 
conceive through the direct agency of the Hoty spmrr. Like her relative 
EuzasetH (who had conceived in her old age and was carrying John the 
Baptist), she would know the power of God in her life. Overwhelmed by 
this amazing message, Mary submitted to the will of the Lord, and the 
angel left her. 


anoint. To apply on to a person or thing, a practice common in the 
ANE. Anointing was of three kinds: ordinary, sacred, and medical. 
Ordinary anointing with scented oils was a common operation (Ruth 3:3; 
Ps. 104:15; Prov. 27:9). It was discontinued during a time of mourning 
(2 Sam. 14:2; Dan. 10:3; Matt. 6:17). Guests were anointed as a mark of 


respect (Ps. 23:5; Lk. 7:46). The dead were prepared for burial by 
anointing (Mk. 14:8; 16:1). The leather of shields was rubbed with oil to 
keep it from cracking (Isa. 21:5), but this could be called also a sacred 
anointing—a consecration to the war in the name of whatever god was 
invoked to bless the battle. 

The purpose of sacred anointing was to dedicate the thing or person to 
God. Jacos anointed the stone he had used for a pillow at Berner (Gen. 
28:18). The rasernacte and its furniture were anointed (Exod. 30:22-29). 
Prophets (1 Ki. 19:16; 1 Chr. 16:22), priests (Exod. 28:41; 29:7; Lev. 
8:12, 30), and kings (Saul—1 Sam. 9:16; 10:1; David—1 Sam. 16:1, 12- 
13; 2 Sam. 2:7; Solomon—1 Ki. 1:34; Jehu—1 Ki. 19:16) were anointed, 
the oil symbolizing the Hoty srm. They were thus set apart and 
empowered for a particular work in the service of God. “The Lord’s 
anointed” was the common term for a theocratic king (1 Sam. 12:3; Lam. 
4:20). 

The terms Messin and Curisr mean “the anointed one” (respectively 
from the Heb. and Gk. verbs meaning “to anoint,” māšah H5417 and 
chrid G5987). In the OT, Messiah is twice used of the coming Redeemer 
(Ps. 2:2; Dan. 9:25-26). Jesus was anointed with the Holy Spirit at his 
baptism (Jn. 1:32-33), marking him as the Messiah of the OT (Lk. 4:18, 
21; Acts 9:22; 17:2-3; 18:5, 28). His disciples, through union with him, 
are anointed with the Holy Spirit too (2 Cor. 1:21; 1 Jn. 2:20). 

Medical anointing, not necessarily with oil, was customary for the sick 
and wounded (Isa. 1:6; Lk. 10:34). Mark 6:13 and Jas. 5:14 speak of the 
use of anointing oil by disciples of Jesus. 


ant. See anmats. 


antediluvians. People who lived before the moon (“deluge”). They 
apparently were familiar with acricurrure (Anam kept the garden of Ensen, 
Gen. 2:15; Adam and Ass. tilled the ground, 3:17-19; 4:2), botany 
(thorns and thistles, 3:18; cypress wood, 6:14; fig tree, 3:7; pitch, 6:14), 
metallurgy (bronze and iron tools, 4:22), architecture (Cam built a city, 


4:17), and music (harp and flute, 4:21). The hints of government seem to 
be patriarchal and possibly city states. With regard to religion, sacririces 
appear to have been established (4:4; 8:20), and Noan was familiar with 
“clean” animals (7:2; 8:20). Of the lineage of Sem and Enosu it is said, “At 
that time men began to call on the name of the Lorn” (4:26). A contrast 
with the descendants of Cain, who presumably did not call upon God, 
seems to be implied. 


antelope. See anmats. 


Anthothijah. an‘thoh-thi‘juh (Heb. <antdtiyy4 H6746, possibly 
“Delonging to Anathoth”). KJV Antothijah. Son of Shashak and 
descendant of Benjamin (1 Chr. 8:24); he is included among the clan chiefs 
who lived in Jerusalem (v. 28). 


anthropology. (1) The study of human beings in relation to history, 
geography, culture, and so forth. (2) The biblical and theological 
doctrine regarding the origin, nature, and destiny of human beings. See 
HUMAN NATURE. 


anthropomorphism. A figure of speech whereby the deity is referred 
to in terms of human bodily parts or human passions. To speak of God’s 
hands, eyes, anger, or even love is to speak anthropomorphically. Some 
anthropomorphisms picture God in bodily form and others refer to God 
as possessing various aspects of human personality. In a sense, it can be 
argued that only those of the first type are true anthropomorphisms. 
They speak as if God possessed bodily form, which of course he does not. 
The second type of anthropomorphism may be called factual description 
and not a figure of speech at all (though the term anthropopathism is 
sometimes used specifically with reference to the ascription of human 
feeling to God). It is the Christian teaching that the living and true God 
is actually possessed of these personal characteristics, which human 
beings recognize in themselves as attributes of personality. 


antichrist. This word derives directly from the Greek compound 
antichristos G532, meaning literally “against Christ” or “instead of 
Christ”; thus it may refer either to an enemy of Cnrist or to one who 
usurps Christ’s name and rights. The word is found in only four verses (1 
Jn. 2:18, 22; 4:3; 2 Jn. 7), but the idea conveyed by it appears 
throughout Scripture. It is evident from the way John and Paul refer to 
the antichrists or the Antichrist that they took for granted a tradition 
well known at the time (2 Thess. 2:6, “you know”; 1 Jn. 4:3, “you have 
heard”). 


The OT gives evidence of a belief in a hostile person or power who in 
the end time will bring an attack against God’s people—an attack that 
will be crushed by the Lord or his Messian. Psalm 2 gives a picture of the 
rebellion of the world kingdoms “against the Loro and against his 
Anointed One.” The same sort of contest is described in Ezek. 38-39 and 
in Zech. 12-14. In the book of Daniel there are vivid descriptions of the 
Antichrist that find their echo in the writings of the apostles (cf. 2 Thess. 
2:4 with Dan. 11:36-37; and cf. Rev. 13:1-8 with Dan. 7:8, 20-21; 8:24; 
11:28, 30). 


In his eschatological discourse Christ warns against the “false Christs” 
and the “false prophets” who would lead astray, if possible, even the 
elect (Matt. 24:24; Mk. 13:22). In Matt. 24:15 he refers to “the 
abomination that causes desolation” spoken of by Daniel. 


In 2 Thess. 2:1-12 Pau gives us a very full description of the working 
of Antichrist, under the name of “the man of lawlessness,” in which he 
draws on the language and imagery of the OT. The Thessalonian 
Christians seem to have been under the erroneous impression that the 
“day of the Lord” was at hand, and Paul told them that before that day 
could come two things would have to take place: an apostasy and the 
revelation of the man of lawlessness, the son of perdition. The “secret 
power of lawlessness” (2:7) is already at work, he said, but is held in 
check by some restraining person or power. With the removal of this 
restraining force, the man of lawlessness is revealed. He will oppose and 
exalt himself above God and will actually sit in the temple of God and 
claim to be God. With satanic power he will perform signs and deceitful 
wonders, bringing great deception to people who reject God’s truth. In 


spite of his extraordinary power, however, “the Lord Jesus will 
overthrow [him] with the breath of his mouth” (2:8). 

In 1 Jn. 2:18 Jonn tHe arose shows that the coming of the Antichrist 
was an event generally expected by the church. It is apparent, however, 
that he is more concerned about directing the attention of Christians to 
anti-Christian forces already at work (“even now many antichrists have 
come”). He says that teachers of erroneous views of the person of Christ 
(evidently referring to Gnosticism) are antichrists (1 Jn. 2:22; 4:3; 2 Jn. 7). 


In the book of Revelation, the beast of Rev. 17:8 recalls the horned 
beast of Dan. 7-8. He claims and is accorded divine homage and makes 
war on God’s people. For a period of three and one-half years he rules 
over the earth and is finally destroyed by the Lord in a great battle. With 
his defeat the contest of good and evil comes to its final decision. 


Antilebanon. Also Anti-Lebanon. See Lesanon. 


antimony. A hard, brittle, and lustrous metallic element (symbol Sb). 
The term is used twice for Hebrew pûk H7037 in the NRSV and some 
other versions (1 Chr. 29:2; Isa. 54:11). In both of these instances, the 
NIV translates “turquoise” (see mnerats); some believe that the meaning is 
“hard cement.” The Hebrew word occurs also in two other contexts, 
where it seems to refer to (black) eye paint (2 Ki. 9:30; Jer. 4:30). 


antinomianism. an‘ti-noh‘mee-uh-niz-uhm. This term (from Gk. anti 
G505, “against,” and nomos G3795, “law”) refers to a theology that 
interprets biblical teaching, particularly that of Pau, to mean that 
Christians are so wholly in crace that they have no obligation to keep the 
taw. Because salvation does not come through works but through grace, 
it is held, moral effort can be discounted. Paul found that this kind of 
heresy had crept into the church (1 Cor. 5-6). Others had chosen to 
misrepresent his own teaching on grace (Rom. 3:8), and he pointed out 
the absurdity of the charge (6:1, 15). From the first century to our own 
day, some individuals or groups have sought to combine the spiritual life 


with moral license, but Scripture leaves no doubt that the new life in 
Christ means death to the old evil desires (Gal. 5:24). 


Antioch. an‘tee-ok (Gk. Antiocheia G522). (1) Antioch of Syria was built 
in 301 B.C. by Seleucus I (Nicator) and became the capital of the Srreuc 
empire, which had been the Asiatic part of the vast empire of Atexanver 
THE GREAT. It was the greatest of sixteen Antiochs he founded in honor of 
his father Anriocnus. The city was a great commercial center. Caravan 
roads converged on it from the E, and its situation on the Orontes River, 
15 navigable mi. (24 km.) from the Mediterranean, made it readily 
available to ships as well. Antioch was set in a broad and fertile valley, 
shielded by majestic snow-covered mountains, and was called “Antioch 
the Beautiful and the Golden.” In 65 B.C. the Romans took the city and 
made it the capital of the Roman province of Syria. Seleucid kings and 
early Roman emperors extended and adorned the city until it became the 
third largest in the empire (after Rome and Atexanpria), with a population 
in the first century A.D. of about 500,000. A cosmopolitan city from its 
foundation, its inhabitants included many Jews, who were given 
privileges similar to those of the Greeks. Its citizens were a vigorous and 
aggressive race, famous for their commercial aptitude, their 
licentiousness, and their biting wit. 
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Antioch in Pisidia and Syria. 


Byzantine church ruins in Pisidian Antioch; beneath them lie the remnants of an ancient synagogue. 


Antioch has an important place in the early history of Christianity. 
One of the original deacons of the apostolic church was Nicotas, a 
proselyte of Antioch (Acts 6:5). The first Gentile church, the mother of 
all the others, was founded there. Many fugitive Christians, scattered at 
the death of Srepuen, went to Antioch and inaugurated a new era by 
preaching not only to the Hellenist Jews but to “Greeks also” (11:20). 
The Jerusalem church sent Barnasas to assist in the work; after laboring 
there for a while Barnabas summoned Pau. from Tarsus to assist him. 
After they had worked there for a year, they were sent with relief to the 
famine-stricken saints in Jerusalem. The disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch (11:19-26), a designation probably coming from the 
populace, who were well known for their invention of nicknames. The 
church at Antioch sent Paul and Barnabas out on their missionary work 
(13:1-3), and they reported to this church on their return from the first 
journey (14:26-27; cf. also 18:22 after the second journey). The 
Antiochene Christians submitted the question of the circumcision of Gentile 
converts to a council at Jerusalem (Acts 15), winning for the church at 
large a great victory over Judean narrowness. 


After NT times, Antioch gave rise to a school of thought distinguished 
by literal interpretation of the Scriptures; its best-known representative 


was John Chrysostom (c. A.D. 345-407). During the third and fourth 
centuries, ten church councils were held there. The city was taken and 
destroyed in 538 by the Persians, rebuilt by the Roman emperor 
Justinian shortly afterward, and in 635 was taken by the Muslims, by 
whom it has since, except for a brief period, been retained. Today the 
city is called Antakya, with a population of about 150,000. 


In 1916 an announcement was made that Arabs in or near Antioch 
had found what has come to be known as “The Chalice of Antioch.” It is 
a plain silver cup surrounded by an outer shell decorated with vines and 
with the figures of Christ and the apostles; it is set on a solid silver base. 
The cup was vigorously claimed to be the Holy Grail, used by Jesus at 
the Last Supper, the figures on the shell interpreted as first-century 
portraits. But the authenticity of the chalice has been called into 
question. Serious scholars have virtually proved that at most the cup is a 
piece of early Christian silver from the fourth or fifth century and had 
nothing to do with the Last Supper in Jerusalem. 


(2) Antioch of Pisma, a town in southern Asia minor, was also founded by 
Seleucus I and named in honor of his father Antiochus. It was in fact 
situated in Puryci, but not far from Pisidia, and was therefore called 
Antioch of Pisidia and Pisidian Antioch to distinguish it from another 
city of the same name in Phrygia. In 25 B.C. it became a part of the 
Roman province of Gauta. Soon after, it was made the capital of 
southern Galatia, and a Roman colony. The Romans made it a strong 
garrison center to hold down the surrounding wild tribes. Paul and 
Barnabas preached in the synagogue there on their first missionary 
journey; but the Jews, jealous of the many Gentile converts that were 
made, drove the missionaries from the city to Iconwm and followed them 
even to Lysrra (Acts 13:14—14:19). On Paul’s return journey he revisited 
Antioch to establish the disciples and probably returned on his second 
(16:6) and third journeys as well (18:23). 


Antiochus. an-ti‘uh-kuhs (Gk. Antiochos, “opposer, withstander”). A 
favorite name of the Seleucid kings of Syria from 280 B.C. onward. The 
most significant rulers who bore that name were the following: (1) 
Antiochus III (the Great), sixth ruler of the dynasty (223-187 B.C.). By 


his victory over the Egyptians in 198 Syria gained control of Palestine. 
He was decisively defeated by the Romans in 190 and thereby lost 
control over Asia mnor. He was murdered by a mob while plundering a 
temple. 

(2) Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), son of Antiochus III and eighth ruler of 
the dynasty (175-163 B.C.). In his attempt to hellenize the Jews he had a 
pig sacrificed on the altar in Jerusalem, forbade circumcision, and 
destroyed all the OT books he could find. These outrages involved him 
in the Maccabean war in which the Syrian armies were repeatedly 
defeated by the brilliant Judas Maccasre (1 Macc. 1:10-64; 3:1-11; et al.). 


(3) Antiochus V (Eupator), son of Antiochus IV. He reigned as a minor 
for two years and then was assassinated. 


Antipas. an‘tee-puhs (Gk. Antipas G525, possibly short form of 
Antipatros). (1) The name of several men in the Herodian family, 
especially a son of Herod the Great who was made tetrarch of Gaur: and 
Perea. See Heron. 


(2) In the letter to the church in Percamum, a Christian named Antipas is 


described as “my faithful witness, who was put to death in your city” 
(Rev. 2:13). Nothing more is known about him, although later legends 
arose concerning his martyrdom. 


Antipater. See Heron. 


Antipatris. an-tip’uh-tris (Gk. Antipatris G526). The NT city that 
occupied the site of the OT Puuste town of Arnek, in the Plain of Sxaron 
(1 Sam. 4:1; 29:1). The new city was built by Herop the Great in 9 B.C. 
He named it Antipatris in honor of his father Antipater, who had been 
procurator of Jupea under Julius Carsar. The modern name of the ruins is 
Ras el--Ain. There is only one mention of Antipatris in Scripture, when 
Paut was taken following his arrest in Jerusalem from that city to Cassarga 
(Acts 23:31). It marked the NW limit of Jupza. 


The Romans used the Antonia fortress, consisting of four towers, to keep watch over Jewish activities taking place on the 


temple courts. (Modern reconstruction; view to the SE.) 


Antonia, Tower of. A great fortress rebuilt by Hrron the Great for the 
defense of the revere area and located at its NW corner. He named it in 


honor of Mark Antony, his patron. A Roman legion was stationed in the 
castle to guard against excesses on the part of the people. The Tower of 
Antonia may have been the site of the Prarrorm, where Jesus was tried 


by Puare. When Paur was seized in the temple by the Jews, he was carried 


to this castle (“the barracks”), from the stairs of which he addressed the 
people (Acts 21:34-40). 


Antothijah. an‘toh-thi‘juh. See Antrotuan. 
Antothite. an‘tuh-thit. See Anatsors Prace). 


Anub. ay‘nuhb (Heb. <dniib H6707, meaning uncertain). Son of Koz and 
descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:8). There may be a connection between 
Anub and the town of Anas. 


anvil. The Hebrew term pa‘am H7193, which has various uses, is found 
with the meaning “anvil” only in Isa. 41:7, where reference is made to 
the custom of workmen encouraging one another with their work. The 
metal anvil was driven into a block of wood or into the ground to keep it 
stable. It was used by various artificers: blacksmiths, silversmiths, 
tinsmiths, and shoemakers. 


anxiety. See rar. 


ape. See anmats. 


Apelles. uh-pel’eez (Gk. Apellés G593). A Christian in Rome to whom 
Pau. sent greetings, referring to him as one who was “approved in Christ” 
(Rom. 16:10). The reason for the approval is not given, but it is clear 
that Apelles had been tested and found faithful. The name was a 
common one among Jews at Rome. 


Apharsachite, Apharsathchite, Apharsite. uh-fahr’suh-kit, uh- 
fahr’-suth-kit, uh-fahr‘sit (Aram. »dparseékdy H10061, >dparsatkay H10062, 
>aparsady H10060). These terms in the KJV are transliterations of Aramaic 
words in Ezra 4:9; 5:6; 6:6. They refer to people listed among the signers 
of a letter in which complaint is made to the Persian rulers against the 
Jewish rebuilding of the temple. The first two terms are probably variant 
forms of Old Persian loanwords meaning “investigator” or, more 
generally, “official.” The third term possibly has the same meaning, but 
some believe that it should be translated “Persian” (cf. NIV). 


Aphek. ay‘fek (Heb. »dpéq H707 [ »dpiq in Jdg. 1:31], perhaps “stream- 
bed” or “fortress”). A place name that appears in widely scattered areas 
of Palestine. (1) A city of the tribal inheritance of Asner taken from the 
Canaanites (Josh. 19:30; Jdg. 1:31 [KJV and other versions, “Aphik”]). 
The tribe was not able to drive out its inhabitants so they dwelt among 


them. The city was strategically located on the coastal highway 
connecting Puoenicia and Eeyrer. It is usually identified with Tell Kurdaneh, 


near the sources of the River Nasaman on the Plain of Acco, 3 mi. (5 km.) 
inland from the Bay of Haifa. 

(2) A site located on the N boundary of the Canaanite territory 
adjoining “the region of the Amorites” (Josh. 13:4). This Aphek is 
probably to be identified with modern Afga (ancient Aphaca) in Lesanon, 


SE of Jebeil (biblical Gear). 


(3) One of an important chain of cities on the Plain of Suaron (“level 
country” or “forested region”). It is to be identified with Tell Ras el-<Ain 
at the source of the Yarkon, just NE of Joppa. Its king was slain by Josnua 


and the Israelites during the conquest of Canaan (Josh. 12:18). The town 
is elsewhere associated with the Pumistines (1 Sam. 4:1; 29:1). In NT 


times, Herop the Great built Anriparris on this site. 


(4) A city in the N Transsorpan district of Basan. It was near here that 
Ben-napap I and II, the Aramean rulers, were defeated by the Israelites (1 
Ki. 20:26-34; 2 Ki. 13:14-25). Some have identified this city with two 
distinct sites near the E shore of the Sea of Galilee: Fiq (Upper Aphek) 
and ‘En-Gev (Lower Aphek). 


Aphekah. uh-fee’*kuh (Heb. *dpégd H708, perhaps “stream-bed” or 
“fortress”). One of the cities listed as part of a district of Jupan (Josh. 
15:53). It should probably be identified with Khirbet el-Hadab, some 4 
mi. (6 km.) SW of Hezron. 


Aphiah. ub-fi‘uh (Heb. *dpia H688, perhaps “large forehead” or 
“sooty”). A Benjamite who was one of Sau.’s ancestors (1 Sam. 9:1). 


Aphik. See ApuHEK. 


Aphrah. See BETH oPHRAH. 


Aphses. See Happizzez. 


Apiru. See Hasnv. 


Apis. ay’pis (Gk. Apis). A fertility god (see rertmry curs) in the form of a 
living bull, worshiped by the ancient Egyptians in Mempuis (where he was 
associated with Ptah, a creator god, and with Osmis, god of the dead). 
Some have suggested that the Apis bull inspired the carr worsne of the 
Israelites (at Mount Sinai, Exod. 32:4-35, and under Jrrosoam, 1 Ki. 12:28- 
29). According to some scholars, this god is mentioned at Jer. 46:15 
(LXX 26:15), “Why has Apis fled?” (thus NRSV). Such a rendering is 
based on the Szpruacinr, which evidently interpreted the Hebrew verb nish 
ap (“was swept away”; NIV, “laid low”) as two words, nas hap (“fled 
Apis”). 


Apocalypse. uh-pok’uh-lips’. Alternate name for the book of 
Revelation. See apoca.yptic LITERATURE} REVELATION, BOOK OF. 


apocalyptic literature. A type of Jewish (and subsequently 
Christian) religious writing that developed during the intertestamental 
period and had it roots in OT prophecy. The word apocalyptic derives 
from Greek apokalypsis G637 “uncovering, disclosure, revelation”) and 
is applied to these writings because they contain alleged revelation of 
the secret purposes of God, the end of the world, and the establishment 
of God’s kingdom on earth. The same Greek word is translated 
“revelation” in Rev. 1:1. 


After the days of the postexilic prorxers, God no longer spoke to Israel 
through the living voice of inspired prophecy. The prophetic forecasts of 
the coming of God’s kingdom and the salvation of Israel had not been 
fulfilled. Instead of God’s kingdom, a succession of evil kingdoms ruled 
over Israel: Medo-Persia, Greece, and finally Rome. Evil reigned 
supreme. The hope of God’s kingdom grew dim. God no longer offered 


words of comfort and salvation to his people. 


The apocalypses were written to meet this religious need. Following 
the pattern of canonical Daniel (see Danmt, soox or), various unknown 
authors wrote alleged revelations of God’s purposes that explained 
present evils, comforted Israel in her sufferings and afflictions, and gave 
fresh assurances that God’s kingdom would shortly appear. See 
escHatoLtocy. Many modern critics place Daniel in these times, but there are 
valid reasons for an earlier date. 


The outstanding apocalypses in the first two centuries B.C. are 1 Enoch 
(or Ethiopic Enoch), a composite book that is notable for its description of 
the heavenly Son or man; Jubilees, an alleged revelation to Moses of the 
history of the world from creation to the end; and the Assumption of 
Moses. A work known as either 2 Esdras or 4 Ezra (see ApocrypHa) was 
written after the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 and reflects that tragedy; 
the same is true of the Apocalypse of Baruch. The apocalypse entitled 2 
Enoch or Slavonic Enoch is of uncertain date. Other apocalyptic writings 
have been discovered among the Dran sra scro1ts. 


Some additional documents are usually included in the discussion of 
apocalyptic literature although they are not, properly speaking, 
apocalypses. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (from the 2nd cent. 
B.C., but with substantial Christian additions) imitate OT predictive 
prophecy and contain important eschatological materials. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth Psalms of Solomon, first century B.C., portray 
the hope of the coming of the Lord’s Anointed to establish God’s 
kingdom. The Sibylline Oracles, which follow the pattern of Greek 
oracular literature, also contain eschatological passages. 


Certain characteristics mark these apocalypses. (1) Revelation. They 
describe alleged revelations of God’s purposes given through the media 
of dreams, visions, or journeys to heaven by which the seer learns the 
secrets of God’s world and the future. (2) Imitation. These writings 
seldom embody any genuine subjective visionary experiences. Their 
“revelations” have become a literary form imitating the visions of the 
true prophets in a thinly veiled literary fiction. (3) Pseudonymity. These 
books, although actually written close to NT times, are usually attributed 
to some OT saint who lived long ago. Pseudonymity was used as a means 


of validating the message of these authors to their own generation. Since 
God was no longer speaking through the spirit of prophecy, no one could 
speak in his own name or directly in the name of the Lord. Instead, the 
apocalyptists placed their “revelations” in the mouths of OT saints. (4) 
Symbolism. These works employ an elaborate symbolism, similar to that 
appearing in Daniel, as a means of conveying their predictions of the 
future. (5) Pseudo-predictive. The authors take their stand in the distant 
past and rewrite history under the guise of prophecy down to their own 
day when the end of the world and the kingdom of God were expected 
shortly to come. 


There are distinct similarities but even more important differences 
between canonical and noncanonical apocalypses. The visions of Daniel 
provide the archetype that the later apocalypses imitate, and the 
Revelation of John records visions given to the apostle in similar 
symbolic forms. Both Daniel and the Revelation contain revelations 
conveyed through symbolism; but they differ from noncanonical 
apocalypses in that they are genuine experiences rather than imitative 
literary works, are not pseudonymous, and do not rewrite history under 
the guise of prophecy. 

The importance of these apocalyptic writings is that they reveal first- 
century Jewish ideas about God, evil, and history, and they disclose 
Jewish hopes for the future and the coming of God’s kingdom. They 
show us what such terms as the “kingdom of God,” “Messiah,” and the 
“Son of Man” meant to first-century Jews to whom our Lord addressed 
his gospel of the kingdom. 


Apocrypha. Interspersed among the canonical books of the OT in the 
Latin Vulgate Bible, and thus also in Roman Catholic versions, are 
certain additional books and parts of books that were first part of the 
Septuacint. It is to these that Protestant usage generally assigns the term 
Apocrypha, indicating that they are not to be regarded as authoritative or 
canonical (the Gk. adjective apokryphos G649, “hidden,” was used 
originally as a literary term with regard to books considered unsuitable 
for public reading because of their esoteric content). When these books 
are included in Protestant versions, they are usually grouped together as 


fifteen separate books between the OT and the NT. (See also ApocrypHa. 
NEW TESTAMENT.) At the Council of Trent (A.D. 1546) the Roman Catholic 
Church received as canonical the additional materials in the Vulgate 
(except for 1 and 2 Esdras and the Prayer of Manasseh) and designated 
them deuterocanonical, that is, officially accepted as part of the canon on 
a second or later occasion. That decision was made in contradiction of 
the best tradition of even the Roman Church itself. It was a reaction to 
the Reformers, who recognized as divinely inspired and as their infallible 
rule of faith and practice only those books that were in the canon of the 
Jews, the group of books that Protestants believe were sanctioned by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. See canoniciry. The books that are part of the Apocrypha 
are the following. 


1 Esdras (called 3 Esdras in post-Trentian editions of the Vulgate, 
where the canonical Ezra and Nehemiah are called 1 and 2 Esdras 
respectively). Except for the story of the wisdom contest (1 Esd. 3:1— 
5:6), the contents are a version of the history narrated in 2 Chr. 35:1— 
36:23, the book of Ezra, and Neh. 7:73—8:12, embracing the period 
from Jostan’s Passover to Ezra’s reformation. Nothing is known of the 
author except that he produced it some time before Josepnus, who in his 
Antiquities strangely prefers it to the canonical record. 


2 Esdras (called 4 Esdras in the Vulgate; usually referred to as 4 
Ezra). Some call it Apocalyptic Esdras because the central kernel (chs. 3- 
14) presents seven revelations allegedly given to Ezra in exile, several in 
visionary form and of largely eschatological import. To this original 
composed by an unknown Jew, probably near the end of the first 
century A.D., and later translated into Greek, Christian authors 
subsequently added some material (chs. 1-2, 15-16). The Jewish original 
offers its apocalyptic prospects as an answer to the theodicy problem 
(God’s goodness in relation to the evil in the world), acutely posed for 
Judaism by the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. The Christian addition 
assigns the casting off of Israel in favor of the Gentiles to Israel’s apostasy. 


Tobit. This romantic tale with religious didactic purpose was 
composed at least as early as the second century B.C. It is named after its 
hero, who is pictured as an eighth-century-B.C. Naphtalite carried into 
exile to Nineven. His story becomes entwined with that of his kinswoman 


Sarah, exiled in Ecbatana. The tragedies of both are remedied through 
the adventures of Tobit’s son Tobias, whom Sarah marries, and all under 
the angel Raphael’s supervision. Prayer, fasting, and almsgiving are 
stressed but unfortunately in a context of autosoterism (salvation by 
one’s own efforts). 


Judith. Like Tobit, this is Jewish historical fiction with a religious 
moral. It includes elements from two centuries (7th to 5th B.C.) of 
Israelite fortunes, not always in their proper historical order or setting. 
Using Jael-like tactics (Jdg. 4:14-22), Judith, a beautiful Jewish woman, 
saves the besieged town of Bethulia by slaying Holofernes, the enemy 
commander. Possibly the grotesque anachronisms are intentional; Luther 
interpreted it as an allegory of Israel’s triumphing, under God, over her 
enemies. The book evidences appreciation of Israel’s peculiar theocratic 
privileges but magnifies a ceremonial piety that would exceed the 
requirements of Moses. Some think it was composed to inspire zeal 
during the Maccabean revolt in the second century B.C. 


Additions to Esther. The canonical Hebrew text of Esther has 163 
verses; the Greek version has 270. The additional material is divided into 
seven sections and is distributed at the appropriate points throughout 
the narrative in this way: (1) before Esth. 1:1; (2) after 3:13; (3) and (4) 
after 7:17; (5) after 8:12; (6) after 10:3. Inasmuch as genuine Esther 
contains explicit references neither to God nor traditional Jewish 
religious practices other than fasting (see Esruer, soox or), it is significant 
that prayers of Morpecar and Esruer and also frequent mention of God are 
included in the additions. The Greek additions contradict details of 
canonical Esther and contain other obviously fictional elements. They 
appeared as an appendix to Esther in the Vulgate and this fusion of 
disconnected fragments constitutes a “book” in the Apocrypha. 


Wisdom of Solomon. The LXX uses this title; the Vulgate, Liber 
Sapientiae. The author, who identifies himself with the figure of Sotomon, 
apparently was an Alexandrian Jew writing in Greek in the first century 
B.C. or A.D. (some, however, judge the book to be of composite 
authorship). The influence of Greek philosophy is evidenced by the 
dependence on logos speculations in the treatment of personified Wisdom 
and by the acceptance of various pagan teachings: the creation of the 


world out of preexistent matter; the preexistence of souls; the 
impedimentary character of the body; perhaps too, the doctrine of 
emanation. In tracing Wisdom’s government of history from Adam to 
Moses, numerous fanciful and false embellishments of the biblical record 
are included. 


Ecclesiasticus. This second representative of the wisdom style of 
literature in the Apocrypha is also called, after its author, The Wisdom of 
Jesus ben Sira(ch). Written in Hebrew, 180 B.C. or earlier, it was 
translated into Greek for the Alexandrian Jews by the author’s grandson 
c. 130. Ben Sira, apparently a professional scribe and teacher, patterned 
his work after the style of Proverbs. In it he expounds the nature of 
wisdom, applying its counsel to all areas of social and religious life. 
Though often reflecting sentiments of the canonical books, Ben Sira also 
echoes the ethical motivations of pagan wisdom literature. Moreover, he 
contradicts the biblical teaching that salvation is through faith alone by 
writing that almsgiving makes atonement for sin (Sir. 3:30). 


Baruch. This pseudepigraphic book was evidently written by several 
authors at different times. The first part, Bar. 1:1—3:8, dated by some as 
early as the third century B.C., was probably written in Hebrew, as was 
possibly also the remainder, which is of later origin. Composed in a 
prophetic prose, this section purports to have been produced by Jeremian’s 
secretary in Babylonian exile and sent to Jerusalem. It is a confession of 
national sin (in imitation of Daniel’s), petitioning for God’s mercy. 
Actually Baruch went to Egypt with Jeremiah, and there is no evidence 
that he was ever in Babylonia. Beginning at 3:9, the book is poetry. In 
3:9—4:4 Israel is recalled to wisdom. In 4:5—5:9 Jerusalem laments her 
exiled children, but assurances of restoration are offered. 


Epistle of Jeremiah (Jeremy). In some Greek and Syriac MSS 
this “epistle” is found after Lamentations; in others and in the Vulgate it 
is attached to Baruch and therefore appears as a sixth chapter of Baruch 
in most English editions. A superscription describes it as an epistle sent 
by Jeremiah to certain captives about to be led into Babylon (cf. Jer. 
29). The true author is unknown and the original language uncertain. A 
baffling reference to “seven generations” of exile (contrast Jer. 29:10) 
has figured in speculation as to its date, which was no later than the 


second century B.C. It ridicules the foolishness of idol worship as 
represented by the worship of the god Br and so served as a warning to 


the Jews and as an accusation against Gentiles. 


The Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three 
Children. This is one of the three sections (the other two being 
Susanna and Bel and the Dragon) added to the canonical Daniel. 
Between Dan. 3:23 and 3:24 the Greek and Latin versions insert: (1) a 
prayer of national confession with supplication for deliverance, which 
Daniel’s friend Azariah (cf. Dan. 1:7) offers while he and his two 
companions are in the fiery furnace; (2) a psalm of praise (dependent on 
Ps. 148 and 136), uttered by the three; and (3) a narrative framework 
containing details not warranted by the genuine Daniel. This section is 
itself perhaps of composite authorship and was probably written in 
Hebrew. 


Susanna. In the Vulgate, Susanna follows canonical Daniel as ch. 13; 
in Greek MSS it is prefixed to ch. 1. Two crucial word plays at the climax 
of the tale suggest it was composed in Greek but there is no consensus. 
Its origin and date are unknown; Atexanpria about 100 B.C. is one theory. 
The story relates how two Israelite elders in Babylon, their lustful 
advances having been resisted by Susanna, falsely accuse her of adultery. 
But young Daniel effects Susanna’s deliverance and the elders’ doom by 
ensnaring them in contradictory testimony. 


Bel and the Dragon. These fables ridiculing heathenism appear as 
ch. 13 of Daniel in the Greek and as ch. 14 in the Vulgate. They date 
from the first or second century B.C.; their original language is 
uncertain. Daniel plays detective to expose to Cyrus the fraud of the 
priests who clandestinely consumed the food-offerings of Bel (i.e., 
Marpux). After destroying Bel, Daniel concocts a recipe that explodes a 
sacred dragon. Consigned to a den of lions, Daniel is miraculously fed 
and delivered. 


The Prayer of Manasseh. According to 2 Chr. 33:11-13, when the 
wicked King Manassen had been carried into exile, he repented and God 


restored him to Jerusalem. Verses 18-19 refer to sources that contained 
Manasseh’s prayer of repentance. The origin of the apocryphal book that 


purports to be that prayer is unknown; possibly it was produced in 
Palestine a century or two before Christ. It contains confession of sin and 
petition for forgiveness. The view is expressed that certain sinless men 
need no repentance. In Greek MSS the prayer appears in the Odes 
attached to the Psalter. In the Vulgate it came to be placed after 2 
Chronicles. 


1 Maccabees. Beginning with the accession of Antocnus Epiphanes 
(176 B.C.), the history of the Jewish struggle for religious-political 
liberation is traced to the death of Simon (136 B.C.). This apocryphal 
book is our most valuable historical source for that period. It narrates 
the exploits of the priest Mattathias and of his sons—Judas, Jonathan, 
and Simon—who successively led the Hasidim to remarkable victories. 
Judas was given the surname Maccasez, afterward applied to his brothers 
and four books (1-4 Maccabees). The author wrote in Hebrew and was a 
contemporary of John Hyrcanus, son and successor of Simon. According 
to one theory, the last three chapters were added and the whole reedited 
after the destruction of the temple. 


2 Maccabees. Independent of 1 Maccabees, this history partly 
overlaps it, extending from the last year of Seleucus IV (176 B.C.) to the 
defeat of Nicanor by Judas (161). The author states that he has 
epitomized the (now lost) five-volume history of Jason of Cyrene (1 
Macc. 2:23). Both Jason and the Epitomist wrote in Greek. Suggested 
dates for 2 Maccabees vary from c. 120 B.C. to the early first century 
A.D. Two introductory letters (1:1—2:18) were perhaps lacking in the 
first edition. While there are various errors in 1 Maccabees, legendary 
exaggeration is characteristic of the moralizing in 2 Maccabees. It also 
includes doctrinal errors such as the propriety of prayers for the dead. 
(The books of 3 and 4 Maccabees are quite different in character; though 
included in the LXX, they are not accepted as part of the Apocrypha. See 
also Pseupericrarua.) Apocryphal New Testament. The collective title 
given to a number of documents, ranging in date from the early 
Christian centuries to the Middle Ages and even into modern times, all 
similar in form to the NT books (gospels, epistles, acts, apocalypses) but 
never finally received into the canon. The Apocalypse of Peter and the 
Acts of Paul did enjoy a measure of temporary or local canoniciry, but no 


others attained even to this level of recognition. It should be noted that 
whereas the books of the OT Apocryrua are recognized in certain branches 
of the church, with the NT Apocrypha this is not the case. Aside from the 
two books above, none of these works has ever been accorded 
recognition or authority in any branch of the Christian tradition. It is 
important to emphasize this point, since it is sometimes suggested that 
the canonical NT is the result of an arbitrary selection by the church 
from a large mass of documents that had an equal claim to recognition. 
Comparison of the apocryphal NT with the canonical books is in itself 
sufficient to reveal the inferiority of the former. 


Broadly speaking, the NT Apocrypha may be divided into two groups: 
books intended to propagate a particular kind of teaching, usually 
heretical; and those intended to make good the deficiencies, as they 
appeared to a later age, in the canonical reports of the activity of Jesus 
and his apostles. The significance of this literature does not lie in its 
content, often merely legendary and fictitious, but in the insights it 
provides into the popular Christianity of the early centuries, which was 
often on an entirely different level from the theological speculation and 
theorizing of the early Fathers. Authentic early historical tradition is 
scarcely to be expected, and is likely to be found only in the earliest 
documents, if at all. These writings provide a useful standard of 
comparison with the canonical books and show the difference between 
documents still controlled by authentic recollection of events and those 
in which inventive imagination has been given free rein. 


Apocryphal gospels. These may be grouped under three 
categories. (1) Early texts that unfortunately are for the most part 
fragmentary. For example, a Gospel of the Egyptians is quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria, who did not entirely disapprove of it; but since only his 
quotations are available, it is difficult to assess its character. It may have 
been the gospel of Gentile Christians in Egypt, while the Gospel of the 
Hebrews was that of the Jewish Christians; it appears to have been rather 
more Gnostic in character, and certainly was used by some Gnostic sects. 
A fragment of the Gospel of Peter, previously known only from references 
in Eusebius, was found in 1886; it is of interest for its original and 
unorthodox account of the passion and resurrection of Jesus. 


(2) The Gnostic gospels and related documents. A common feature of 


these is their presentation of revelations given to the disciples by the 
risen Christ in the period between the resurrection and the ascension, a 
period extended by the Gnostics from 40 to 550 days (or 18 months). 
The scene is usually a mountain, often the Mount of Olives; one or more 
of the disciples meet with Jesus, ply him with questions, and receive his 
answers. Occasionally there is some kind of visionary experience. Some 
of these works (such as the Apocryphon of John) are associated with the 
names of particular disciples; others, like the Sophia Jesu Christi or the 
Pistis Sophia, have more general titles. An important group is formed by 
the three “gospels” found at Nac nammani, the Gospel of Truth (a meditation 
on the theme of the gospel message), the Gospel of Thomas (a collection 
of sayings), and the Gospel of Philip (sayings and meditations loosely 
strung together). More recently, a Gospel of Judas has come to light that 
presents a positive picture of Judas Iscariot. 


(3) Infancy gospels and other later texts. These owe their origin to the 
desire to make up for the apparent deficiencies of the canonical Gospels 
and fill in the gaps in the story. In them Jesus is depicted as possessing 
miraculous powers while still a child, and in the Infancy Gospel of 
Thomas (to be distinguished from the Coptic Gospel of Thomas) he 
sometimes makes use of them in a way quite incompatible with the 
character presented in the canonical tradition. The Protevangelium of 
James is much less crude, and indeed its use of legendary material is 
comparatively restrained; it was written mainly for the glorification of 
Mary moruer oF Jesus and carries the story back beyond the birth of Jesus to 
the miraculous birth of Mary herself and her upbringing in the temple. 


Apocryphal epistles. These are comparatively few and some are 
not really epistles. For example, the Latin work Epistle to the Laodiceans is 
a patchwork of Pauline phrases, although it is found in some MSS of the 
Bible. The Letters of Paul and Seneca, known already to Jerome, are 
clearly intended to enlist the prestige and authority of the Roman 
philosopher in support of the Christian faith. A letter from Corinth to 
Paul and his reply (sometimes referred to as 3 Corinthians) are now 
known to have formed part of the Acts of Paul, although they also 
circulated independently. 


Apocryphal acts. These are more extensive and more significant, 


especially the five major works from the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
attributed to Andrew, John, Paul, Peter, and Thomas. In general it may 
be said that these were intended to supplement, rather than to replace, 
the canonical Acts by providing fuller information about the deeds of the 
apostles and in particular about their martyrdoms. These works testify to 
the high regard in which the apostles were held, as guarantors of the 
authentic gospel message and pioneers of the Christian mission; but at 
the same time their use of legendary motifs and their delight in miracle 
for its own sake, as a means of glorifying the apostles, place them in the 
category of romance rather than of history. The important point, 
however, is their popularity and their influence on later writings. They 
were themselves the basis of, and often a quarry for, numerous later 
works. In time, similar Acts were composed for other apostles also: 
Philip, Matthew, Bartholomew, Simon and Judas, Thaddaeus, Barnabas. 


Apocryphal apocalypses. The early church shared to a large 
extent in the temper and thought world of Jewish apocarypric and took 
over and adapted several of its documents, but there is of course a shift 
of emphasis, with interest now centering in the return of Christ. The 
Ascension of Isaiah, for example, derives its title from a vision describing 
the prophet’s ascent through the seven heavens; the work may date from 
the second century A.D. Also from this century, since it was known to 
Clement of Alexandria, is the Apocalypse of Peter, which is significant 
both for the way in which it incorporates ideas of heaven and hell from 
non-Christian sources and also for its influence on later writing, down 
through the Apocalypse of Paul and other works to the Divina comedia of 
Dante. It should be added that not all the works that include 
“Apocalypse” or “Revelation” in their titles are necessarily apocalyptic in 
the full sense; and, conversely, revelations of an apocalyptic character 
sometimes occur in writings that do not bear the title. 


Apollonia. ap’uh-loh‘nee-uh (Gk. Apollénia G662). There were several 
towns of this name. The Apollonia of the NT was in Maceponia, on the Via 
EGNATIA, €C. 27 mi. (43 km.) WSW of Awmputouis. Pau. and Suas passed through 
the town on their way between Tuessatonica and Pump: (Acts 17:1). 


Apollos. uh-pol’uhs (Gk. Apollés G663, prob. an abbreviated form of 
Apollonios). A gifted, scholarly, zealous preacher in the early Christian 
church (Acts 18:24-28; 19:1; 1 Cor. 1:12; 3:4-6, 22; 4:6; 16:12; Tit. 
3:13). A native of Arxanoria, he is initially described as mighty in the 
Scriptures and eloquent, but knowing only the baptism of John. He came 
to Epesus after Paut had visited that city on his second missionary 
journey. There he met Aouna and Priscuia, who had been left there to 
minister pending the apostle’s return. They heard Apollos speak boldly 
in the synagogue and, observing that he was deficient in his knowledge 
of the gospel, they “explained to him the way of God more adequately” 
(Acts 18:26). It is not easy to determine from the brief account in Acts 
the precise character of his religious knowledge. Before long he went to 
Acuaia with letters of recommendation from the Ephesian brothers. When 
he arrived in Cornm, “he was a great help to those who by grace had 
believed. For he vigorously refuted the Jews in public debate, proving 
from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ” (18:27-28). 


Apollos’s gifts and methods of presenting the gospel were undoubtedly 
different from those of Paul, and he put the impress of his own mode of 
thinking on many who heard him. Before long a party arose in the 
Corinthian church with the watchword, “I follow Apollos” (1 Cor. 3:4). 
There does not, however, appear to have been any feeling of rivalry 
between Paul and Apollos. Paul urged Apollos to revisit Corinth (16:12), 
and he also asked Tirus to help Apollos, apparently then or when he was 
on his way to Crete (Tit. 3:13). Luther suggested the theory, since 
accepted by a few scholars, that Apollos wrote the letter to the Hebrews. 


Apollyon. See ABADDON. 


apostasy. The abandonment of one’s religion. The word is seldom 
found in English translations of the Bible, but it is a description of 
Israel’s rebellion against God (Josh. 22:22; 2 Chr. 29:19; Jer. 2:19). In 
Greek, where it has the implication of deserting a post, it refers generally 
to the abandonment of Christianity for unbelief (1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim. 
2:18), though many believe that this refers to those who had never truly 


believed (1 Jn. 1:19; cf. Jn. 15:6). The writer of the letter to the Hebrews 
declares apostasy to be irrevocable (Heb. 6:4-6; 10:26), and Paul applies 
it eschatologically to the coming of a time of great rebellion against God 
(2 Thess. 2:3). 


apostle. This term derives from Greek apostolos G693, which means 
literally “one sent out” but usually referred to naval expeditions and 
sometimes to messengers or ambassadors. In the NT it is a title applied 
in various ways. First of all, it once describes Curist himself (“Jesus, the 
apostle and high priest,” Heb. 3:1), pointing to Jesus’ role on earth as 
the ambassador of the Father. Second, the twelve disciples whom Jesus 
chose to be with him and whom he commissioned and sent out to preach 
are also called “apostles” (Matt. 10:2; Mk. 3:14; 6:30; Lk. 6:13; 9:10; 
11:49; 17:5; 22:14; 24:10). These men (without Judas but with Matthias, 
Acts 1:26) were primary witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus, and their 
task was to proclaim the gospel of God, establish churches, and teach 
sound doctrine (Acts 4:33; 5:12; 5:29; 8:1, 14-18). They did this as they 
lived in spiritual union with the exalted Jesus through the Hoty sprt 
promised by Jesus in Jn. 14-16. 

Since Pau. met the resurrected and glorified Jesus and was given a 
commission by him to be the messenger to the Gentiles and the planter 
of churches in Gentile cities, he called himself an apostle (Rom. 1:1; Gal. 
1:1), he defended his right to be known as an apostle (2 Cor. 11-12; Gal. 
1), and he was described as an apostle by Luke (Acts 14:14). He believed 
that suffering was an inescapable part of his apostolic role (1 Cor. 4:9- 
13; 2 Cor. 4:7-12; 11:23-29), and he held that the church of God was 
built on Christ as the chief cornerstone and on the apostles as primary 
foundational stones (Eph. 2:20). 

Further, and this information prevents neat and tidy definitions of an 
apostle, there are others who are called “apostles” in the NT. Included 
here are fellow-workers of Paul such as Barnasas (Acts 14:4, 14), Suas (1 


Thess. 2:6), and probably Anpronicus and Junias (Rom. 16:7); it is also 
possible that Paul refers to James, brother of the Lord Jesus, as an apostle 


in Gal. 1:19, but the meaning of this statement is debated. In any case, 
these individuals were not of the Twelve (Rev. 21:14) and not on the 


same footing as Paul, who was uniquely the apostle to the Gentiles. 


apostolic age. The period in the history of the Christian church when 
the apostles were alive, beginning with the Day of Pentecost and ending 
with the death of the apostle John near the end of the first century. See 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Apostolic Council. See councn. 


Apostolic Fathers. A collection of early Christian writings (also 
referred to as Post-Apostolic or Sub-Apostolic) produced by authors 
thought to have been associated with the apostles. These documents are 
significant in that they help to close a gap between the NT and later 
writers. In addition, the Apostolic Fathers provide information about the 
Christian church in the period immediately after the apostles. The 
subjects to which one or another refer include the officers of the church, 
its form of worship, its sacramental observances, its treatment by the 
civil government, its system of discipline, its ethical teaching, and its 
ultimate source of authority. The information needs, of course, to be 
subjected to the usual critical tests before its value can be ascertained. 


Usually included in the collection are the following writings. (1) The 
so-called epistles of Clement: 1 Clement, written in Rome c. A.D. 95; 2 
Clement, which is really a sermon by a different author, perhaps 
originating in Rome c. 140. (2) The epistles of Ignatius, written c. 115 to 
six churches and one individual: Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, 
Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrnaeans, Polycarp. (3) Two documents 
concerned with Polycarp: his letter to the Philippians, c. 115, and the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, c. 160. (4) The Didache, probably from Syria c. 
90. (5) The so-called Epistle of Barnabas, probably from Egypt, c. 130. (6) 
The Shepherd of Hermas, from Rome, c. 150. (7) The quotations from 
Papias of Hierapolis, c. 125. (8) The Epistle to Diognetus. 


Codex Sinaiticus, a 4th-cent. MS of the NT that includes two books from the Apostolic Fathers. 


apothecary. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Appaim. ap‘ay-im (Heb. *appayim H691, possibly “little-nosed” or “big- 
nosed” or “angry”). Son of Nadab and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:30- 
31). 


apparel. See press. 


appeal. No provision was made in the OT for the reconsideration from 
a lower to a higher court of a case already tried. Exodus 18:26 shows, 
however, that Moses provided for lower and higher courts: “The difficult 
cases they brought to Moses, but the simple ones they decided 
themselves.” In Deut. 17:8-13 provision was made for a lower court, 
under certain conditions, to seek instructions as to procedure from a 
higher court; but the decision itself belonged to the lower court. 


In NT times the Roman government allowed each synagogue to 
exercise discipline over Jews, but only the Romans had the power of life 
and death. A Roman citizen could, however, claim exemption from trial 
by the Jews and appeal to be tried by a Roman court. Pau did this when 
he said, “I appeal to Caesar!” (Acts 25:11). In such cases the litigant 
either pronounced the Latin word appello, as Paul probably did, or 


submitted the appeal in writing. In either case the presiding magistrate 
was under obligation to transmit the file, together with a personal 
report, to the competent higher magistrate. 


Apphia. af’ee-uh (Gk. Apphia G722, prob. a native Phrygian name). A 
lady included in the salutation of Paul’s letter to Pumemon, designated 
“our [lit., the] sister,” probably in the Christian sense, indicating that she 
was a member of some prominence in the church (Phlm 2; KJV, 
following the TR, reads “our beloved Apphia”). Some have argued that 
she was Philemon’s wife; others have suggested that she was his 
(biological) sister. 


Appian Way. ap’ee-uhn. The Via Appia was the first of the paved 
roads that were the supreme engineering achievement of Rome. It was 
named after Appius Claudius Caecus, the censor, one of the first clear-cut 
personalities of Roman history. Begun in 312 B.C., the Appian Way ran 
from Rome to Capua, with a later extension to Brundisium. Parts of the 
road are still in use. Pau. must have traveled by it from Purtrou to Rome 
(Acts 28:13-16). 


Appius, Forum of. ap’ee-uhs, for’uhm. A forum was the public square 
or marketplace of an ancient Roman city (cf. the Gk. acora), and the 
Forum of Appius was a traveler’s stop on the Appian way, about 40 mi. (64 
km.) S of Rome, where Pau. was met by Roman Christians on his way to 
the capital under guard (Acts 28:15). 


apple. See prants. 


apple of the eye. An English idiom denoting the pupil of the eye, 
which is precious and, therefore, most carefully guarded. The phrase is 
used to translate a comparable Hebrew idiom occurring in passages that 
speak of God’s care of his people (Deut. 32:10; Ps. 17:8; Zech. 2:8) and 


of the preciousness of the divine law (Prov. 7:2). The KJV uses the 
phrase also in Lam. 2:18, which refers to the literal eye. 


apricot. See rants. 


apron. See press. 


Aqabah, Gulf of. ah’kuh-bah. Also Aqaba. The NE arm of the Rep sra 
bounded on the W by the Smar Peninsula and on the E by the Land of 
Morn (Arabian Desert). Sotomon’s seaport city of Ezion ceper (see also Earth) 
situated on this gulf is said to be on the Red Sea (1 Ki. 9:26). During the 
wilderness wanderings, the Israelites were ordered to go from Kapssu 
BaRNEA into the wilderness by the way to the Red Sea, which most 
naturally refers to the Gulf of Aqabah (Num. 14:25; Deut. 1:40; 2:1). 
Similarly, after a second stay at Kadesh Barnea, Israel went by way of 
the Red Sea to go around Epom, which lay E of the Arasan (Num. 21:4; 
Jdg. 11:16). 


aqueduct. A channel, covered or open, cut in the rock; a waterway 
built of stone and sometimes faced with smooth cement; a waterway 
carried on stone arches across depressions. Aqueducts are used to convey 
water from reservoirs, pools, cisterns, or springs to the places where it is 
to be used. Aqueducts may have existed even in pre-Israelite times, and 
continued to be developed until the excellent work of the Nasarean period 
(100 B.C. to A.D. 100). The Roman period shows many fine examples. 
Hezexiwn excavated the Smoam tunnel (conduit) to bring water into 
Jerusalem by a way that could not be stopped up in time of siege (2 Ki. 
20:20; 2 Chr. 32:30), and this served the purpose of an aqueduct. 


Aquila. ak’wi-luh, uh-kwi‘luh (Gk. Akylas, “eagle”). A Jewish Christian 
whom Pavut found at Corwrn on his arrival from Aruens (Acts 18:2, 18, 26; 


Rom. 16:3-4; 1 Cor. 16:19; 2 Tim. 4:19). A characteristic feature of 
Aquila and his wife Priscnia is that their names are always mentioned 
together. All that they accomplished was the result of their unity of 
spiritual nature and purpose in Christ. Having been among the Jews 
expelled from Rome, they opened a tentmaking business in Corinth. 
Because Paul followed the same trade, he was attracted to them. Being 
in full sympathy with the apostle, they hospitably received him into 
their home, where he remained for a year and a half. Their willingness 
to “risk their lives” for him earned the gratitude of all the churches. 
Apottos and many others were helped by their spiritual insight. Aquila 
and Priscilla had a “church that [met] at their house.” Priscilla is usually 
named first, possibly because she became a Christian first, or because 
she was more active in Christian endeavors, or perhaps for some other 
unknown reason. 


Ar. ahr (Heb. <@r H6840, possibly “city”). A city in Moas, E of the Dran 
sa, apparently near the Arnon River (Num. 21:14-15, 28; Deut. 2:9, 18, 


29; Isa. 15:1). The suggestion that Ar was the capital of the Moabites is 
worth noting. Its location is uncertain, and some think the name could 
refer to a larger region within Moab. 


Ara. air'uh (Heb. >dra> H736, possibly “lion”). Son of Jermer (1 Chr. 
7:38), listed among the “heads of families, choice men, brave warriors 
and outstanding leaders” of the tribe of Asner (v. 40). 


Arab (people group). a‘ruhb, air’uhb. See Arasia. 


Arab (place). a‘ruhb, air’uhb (Heb. »drab H742, possibly “ambush”). A 
city in the hill country of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:52); the site is 
uncertain, but it is usually identified with modern Khirbet er-Rabiyeh, 8 
mi. (13 km.) SW of Hezron. 


Arabah. air’‘uh-buh (Heb. <drabdh H6858, “wilderness”). When this 
Hebrew word is used with the definite article, as it most frequently is, it 
refers to the great rift valley running S from the Sea of Galilee, including 
the Jorpan Valley and the Dran sra, and extending all the way to the Gulf 
of Agazan. As such, it forms a major geographical area of the land of the 
Bible and certainly the most important feature of the relief of the land. 
In the KJV, the word is rendered as the proper name “Arabah” only in 
Josh. 18:18, elsewhere as “desert,” “plain,” “wilderness.” Modern 
translations more consistently take it as a proper name. Without the 
Hebrew definite article, the term can be used to refer to desert steppe 
land in general (e.g., Job 24:5; 39:6; Isa. 33:9; Jer. 17:6). In the plural it 
could be applied to certain desert sections within the Arabah as a whole 
(e.g., Num. 26:3; Josh. 5:10; 2 Sam. 15:28; et al.). The modern terms 
used are Ghor (“depression”) for the Jordan Valley portion of the Arabah 
and <Arabah or Wadi el-Arabah for that portion S of the Dead Sea. 

The Dead Sea is sometimes also referred to as the “Sea of the Arabah” 
(Deut. 4:49; Josh. 3:16; 12:3; 2 Ki. 14:25). The name “Wadi Arabah” 
(Amos 6:14 NRSV; “valley of the Arabah” in the NIV) may refer to the 
Zeren River, but some scholars locate it NE of the Dead Sea. 
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Arabia. uh-raybee-uh (Heb. «drab H6851, “desert”; Gk. Arabia G728). A 
large peninsula of SW Asia consisting of (1) Arabia Petraea, including 
Perra and the peninsula of Sma; (2) Arabia Deserta, that is, the Syrian 
desert, between the Jorpan Valley and the Evpurares River; (3) Arabia 
Felix, the southern section. The peninsula is bounded N by the Fertile 
Crescent, E by the Persian Gulf, SE and S by the Indian Ocean, SW and 
W by the Red Sea. Arabia is an arid steppe, a rocky tableland with 
enough rainfall in the interior and S to support considerable population, 
yet with resources so meager they encourage emigration. With water 
barriers on three sides, expansion was toward the more fertile lands 
northward, in successive waves of Canaanites, Israelites, Amorites, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Arameans (“Syrians”), Idumeans, and Nabateans, 
all Semitic peoples. They collided with Indo-Europeans pressing down 
from Asia Minor and Iran. Israel’s proximity to Arabia—with a border ill- 
defined and difficult to defend, and with a “have-not” population ready 


to plunder—was a major factor influencing the history of the Hebrew 
people. 

The first mention of Arabia in the Bible by name is in the reign of 
Sotomon, when its kings brought gold and spices, either as tribute or in 
trade (1 Ki. 10:15; 2 Chr. 9:14). Arabians brought tribute to JenosHapnat (2 
Chr. 17:11). They joined the Pmusrmes against JeHoram, defeating him 
disastrously (21:16—22:1). At desolate Babylon not even the Arabian 
nomad would pitch his tent (Isa. 13:20). Isaiah 21:13-17 laid a burden 
on Arabia. Moral depravity is indicated in Jer. 3:2. The kings of Arabia 
were involved in judgment on the nations after the Babylonian captivity 
(Jer. 25:24). Arabia sold cattle to Tyre (Ezek. 27:21). Arabians gave 
Nenemin trouble when he was rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 
2:19; 4:7; 6:1). Arabians were among those present at Pernrecosr (Acts 
2:11). Pau went into Arabia, meaning probably the Nasatean 
environments of Damascus, soon after his conversion (Gal. 1:17; the 
belief that he went to Mount Sinai is based on the experiences of Moses 
and Elijah there and on his mention of “Mount Sinai in Arabia,” 4:25). 


Arad (person). a‘rad, air’ad (Heb. <drdd H6865, possibly “wild ass” or 
“fugitive”). Son of Beriah and descendant of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:15). 


Arad (place). a’rad, air’ad (Heb. <drdd H6866, meaning uncertain). A 
settlement in the NE Necev, modern Tell ‘Arad, some 17 mi. (27 km.) S of 
Hesron. Arad occupied an excellent strategic position in the middle of a 
wide, gently rolling plain. The city was a center of civilization as early as 
the fourth millennium B.C. and again in Abrahamite times (some argue, 
however, that this Canaanite Arad should be identified with Tell el-Milh, 
c. 8 mi./13 km. SW of Tell Arad). Near the NW corner of the fortress at 
Tell ‘Arad stood a sanctuary whose design was similar, but not identical, 
to that of the nearly contemporary Solomonic tevez. The city is 
mentioned only four times in the OT (Num. 21:1; 33:40; Josh. 12:14; 
Jdg. 1:16; in the first two passages the KJV takes it incorrectly as the 
name of a king). According to Num. 21:1-3, the “king” (or chieftain) of 


Arad joined battle with the Israelites, the latter being victorious and 
calling the place Hormah (“destruction”). Numerous fragmentary ostraca 
in Hebrew and Aramaic, dating from the tenth to the fourth century, 
have been discovered at the site; they provide significant paleographical 
data and make intriguing, but uncertain, historical allusions. 


Aerial view of ancient Arad (looking N). The Early Bronze (2600 B.C.) lower city is encompassed by a massive wall. The 


Israelite fortress is situated on the upper area of the tell. 


Arah (person). air'uh (Heb. »Gra/ H783, possibly “he wonders” or 
“ox”). (1) Son of Ulla and descendant of Asner, included among the 
“heads of families, choice men, brave warriors and outstanding leaders” 
(1 Chr. 7:39-40). 

(2) Head of a family that returned from the exne with Zerussaser (Ezra 
2:5; Neh. 7:10; the numbers of those who returned vary in these 


passages). He is possibly the same person identified as the father of 
Shecaniah (Neh. 6:18). 


Arah (place). air'uh (Heb. <drdh H6869, perhaps “bulrush”). Possibly a 
Sidonian city (Josh. 13:4). The MT reading, mē «ard (Maran, KJV, NRSV), 
should perhaps be vocalized so as to read mé<ard, “from Arah” (so NIV; 


cf. LXX, “before Gaza,” apparently reading the Heb. as mē {azzâ). No city 
by the name of either Arah or Mearah is known. 


Aram. air’uhm (Heb. >dram H806, “high, exalted”). (1) One of the five 
sons Of Suem and the father of Uz, Hul, Gether, and Mash in the Table of 
Nations (Gen. 10:22-23, cf. 1 Chr. 1:17); regarded as the ancestor of the 
Arameans. His name is also used for a country or region N of Israel and 
extending eastward to Mesoporamia (called “Syria” in the KJV and other 
versions). The major Aramean city was Damascus. For further description 


see Syria; see also Aram nanaram, Maacan, Pappan aram, and Zosan. 


(2) Son of Kemuel and grandson of Namor, Asranam’s brother (Gen. 
22:20-21). 
(3) Son of Shemer and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:34). 


(4) Son of Hezron, included in the ceneatocy or sesus curist (Matt. 1:3-4 
KJV, NRSV; Lk. 3:33 KJV [NRSV, “Arni,” following a variant reading]). 
Here the name represents the Greek Aram, which however refers to Ram 
(cf. NIV in both passages). 


Aramaic. air’uh-may‘ik. A NW Semitic language, closely related to 
Hesrew. Already in Gen. 31:47 Aramaic is mentioned as the language 
used by Laran in contrast to Jacos’s use of Hebrew. By the eighth century 
B.C. Aramaic had become the language of Assyrian diplomacy, and 
sufficiently different from Hebrew that the people of Jerusalem did not 
understand the former (2 Ki. 18:26; Isa. 36:11). Some Aramaic place 
names and personal names occur in the OT, such as Tasrimmon (1 Ki. 
15:18) and Hazarı (2 Ki. 8:8). Aramaic texts in the OT include one verse 
in Jeremiah (Jer. 10:11, an answer by the Jews to their Aramaic- 
speaking conquerors who would seduce them to worship idols) and more 
substantial sections in Ezra and Daniel (Ezra 4:8—6:18; 7:12-26; Dan. 
2:4—7:28), reflecting the adoption of this language by the Jews during 
the Babylonian rxn: and the Persian period. The Jews also adopted the 
so-called “square” script of Aramaic to write not only Aramaic but also 
Hebrew, which previously had been written in a Phoenician-type script 


known as paleo-Hebrew (see warma). 


In NT times, Grex was widely used in Palestine and Hebrew was still 
spoken to some extent, especially in Jupra. It is generally recognized, 
however, that Aramaic was predominant, particularly in Gamez. Almost 
certainly it was Jesus’ mother tongue, and the NT preserves a number of 
Aramaic words and phrases spoken by him: assa (Mk. 14:36; cf. Rom. 
8:15; Gal. 4:6), epHpHaTHa (Mk. 7:34), Eror rror Lama saBAcHTHANI (Matt. 27:46; 
Mk. 15:34), tauma koum (Mk. 5:41). Aramaic was probably also the 
language of the early Jewish Christian church, as reflected in the word 
MARANATHA (1 Cor. 16:22). 

Numerous dialects of the language can be distinguished. Examples of 
Old Aramaic, in various forms, survive in inscriptions dated as early as 
the tenth century B.C. The language characteristic of the Persian period 
and used by Ezra and Daniel is known as Official or Imperial Aramaic, 
subsequent to which a distinction is made between western and eastern 
dialects. The most important western dialect was Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic (prob. Jesus’ language), used in the Drap sea scrous and in 


Palestinian rabbinic literature; the Nasatzans and other groups also used a 


western form of Aramaic. Among the eastern dialects, the most 
significant were Jewish Babylonian Aramaic (the language of the official 
Tatmup), Syriac, and Mandaic. Some forms of the language are still 
spoken today. On the Aramaic Targums, see TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT). 


Aramean. air’uh-mee’uhn (Heb. *drammi H812). Also Aramaean. A 
descendant of Aram. More generally, the Arameans were a desert people 
who had already settled parts of Syria and W Mesopotamia prior to the time 
of Asranam. Centuries later, some of the groups that lived NE of Israel 


established kingdoms and formed loose confederacies that frequently 
interacted with the Israelites, usually as enemies. The most important 
Aramean city was Damascus. Prominent Aramean kings included several 


by the name (or title) of Ben-napap, as well as Hapapezer and Rezon, who 
were rulers in Zopan. 


Aramitess. air’uh-mi-tes (Heb. >drammid, fem. of >drammt H812). Term 
used by KJV with reference to the concubine mother of Maxr, the father 
of Guran (1 Chr. 7:14; NIV, “Aramean”). See Aramean. 


Aram Maacah. air’uhm-may‘uh-kuh (Heb. »dram ma<dkd H807). 
Alternate name of Maacan (1 Chr. 19:6). 


Aram Naharaim. air’uhm-nay-huh-ray’‘im (Heb. *dram nahdrayim 
H808, “Aram of the [two] rivers”). This name, usually rendered 
Mesopotamia by the KJV (following the LXX), refers to the same general 
area as Pappan aram, roughly between the rivers Evrnrates and Hasor. Aram 
Naharaim is identified as the place to which Asranam’s servant went in 
search of a wife for Isaac (Gen. 24:10) and as the home of Baraam son of 
Beor (Deut. 23:4). After the death of Josua, Israel was delivered into the 
hands of Cusuan-risnatnam king of Aram Naharaim for eight years (Jdg. 
3:8-10), and the Ammonrres later hired horsemen and chariots from Aram 
Naharaim against Davi (1 Chr. 19:6; cf. title of Ps. 60). 


Aram Zobah. air’uhm-zoh’buh (Heb. *dram sôbâ H809). Alternate 
name of Zoran (Ps. 60, title; cf. 2 Sam. 10:6-8; 1 Chr. 19:6). 


Aran. air’an (Heb. >dran H814, possibly “wild goat”). Son of Dishan 
(Gen. 36:28; 1 Chr. 1:42), who was a son of Ser and a Horirz chief (Gen. 


36:20-21). Some scholars believe that Aran is a variant of Oren. 


Ararat. air“uh-rat (Heb. *dradrat H827, meaning unknown). A country in 
Armenia, a mountainous tableland from which flow the Ticris, Eururates, 
Aras (Araxes), and Choruk rivers. Near its center lies Lake Van, which, 
like the Dead Sea, has no outlet. Its general elevation is about 6,000 ft. 
(1,830 m.), above which rise mountains to as high as 17,000 ft. (5,180 
m.), the height of the extinct volcano that in modern times is called 


Mount Ararat and on which the ark is supposed to have rested, though 
the plural in Gen. 8:4 is indefinite: “On the mountains of Ararat.” There 
the sons of Sennacuerm fled after murdering their father (2 Ki. 19:37; Isa. 
37:38). Jeremiah 51:27 associates the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and 
Ashkenaz with the kings of the Medes as prophesied conquerors of 
Babylonia. The region is now part of Turkey. The Babylonian name was 
Urartu. 


Mount Ararat. 


Ararite. See Harare. 


Araunah (Ornan). uh-rawnuh, or‘nuhn (Heb. >drawnd H779 in 2 
Sam., 70rndn H821 in 1-2 Chr., possibly the Hurrian term for “lord”). The 
Jesuse who owned the threshing floor on Mount Moran that Davin 
purchased in order to erect an altar. Because of David’s sin in numbering 
the people, the land was stricken with a plague. When the plague was 
stayed, David presented a costly offering to the Lord (2 Sam. 24:15-25; 
called Ornan in 1 Chr. 21:15-28 [KJV and most versions]). The 
difference between 2 Sam. 24:24 (50 shekels) and 1 Chr. 21:25 (600 
shekels) may indicate that Samuel speaks of an immediate transaction 
covering what David purchased then and there (perhaps only the oxen?), 
while 1 Chronicles records the (subsequent?) purchase of the whole site. 
In 2 Sam. 24:16 the Hebrew text has “the Araunah” and in v. 23, 
“Araunah the king.” Was Araunah, then, the last Jebusite king of 
JrrusaLeM, permitted to live on in his city after David captured it? This is 
no more than an interesting conjecture. 


Arba. ahr’buh (only in the name giryat »arba: H7957, “city of Arba [= 
four]”). The ancestor of the Anares and the greatest hero of that race. In 
the book of Joshua he is described as “the greatest man among the 
Anakites” (Josh. 14:15) and “the forefather of Anak” (15:13; 21:11). He 
was the founder of the city named for him, on the site of which Hesron 
was built (21:11). At the time of the conquest Josnua gave Careg the city 


of Hebron as his inheritance because of his confidence that God would 
enable him to drive out the Anakites (14:6-15). See Kiriatu arpa. 


Arbathite. ahr’buh-thit (Heb. <arbat? H6863). A native of the Arasan or, 
more likely, of Bern arasan. It is the designation given to Asratson, one of 
David’s “Thirty” (2 Sam. 23:31, named Abiel in 1 Chr. 11:32). 


Arbite. ahr’bit (Heb. »arbî H750, apparently gentilic of »drab H742). 
This term was probably applied to the inhabitants of Aras in S Judah 
(Josh. 15:52). The epithet is used to describe Paara, one of David’s 
“Thirty” (2 Sam. 23:35). The parallel list reads “Naarai son of Ezbai” (1 
Chr. 11:37). See Ezgai. 


arbitrate. See mepiator. 


arch. This term is used by the KJV incorrectly in Ezek. 40:16-36, which 
refers rather to the porches of the temple gates. 


archaeology. The study of antiquity through material remains (fossils, 
artifacts). In modern times it has graduated from a treasure hunt into a 
highly scientific discipline. W. F. Albright once wrote that next to 
nuclear science, archaeology has become the fastest-growing discipline 
in the country. Excavation is only one aspect of the total effort of an 
archaeological enterprise. Geographical regional surveys, geological 
analyses, evaluation of artifacts, translation of inscriptions, 
reconstruction of architecture, examination of human remains, 
identification of art forms, construction of ceramic pottery typology for 
chronological purposes, and many other highly complex scientific 
endeavors constitute a major part of the expedition’s work. The end 
result of it all is to enrich our understanding of unknown aspects of 
ancient civilizations. 


I. Biblical Archaeology. G. E. Wright has insisted that biblical 
archaeology is an armchair variety of general archaeology, but William 
Dever has correctly emphasized that archaeology is biblical only where 
and when the scientific methodology of general archaeology uncovers 
something relative to the Bible. There is no special science or technique 
available to the biblical scholar. One who digs a biblical site is a biblical 
archaeologist in the same way that one who digs a classical site is a 
classical archaeologist. The methods are the same. There are no special 
methods or aims for biblical archaeology. 


Special emphasis should be given to the fact that all reputable 
archaeology strives for the same total reconstruction of the past and 
presupposes the same standards of objectivity. As Roland de Vaux 
pointed out, archaeology cannot prove the Bible. Spiritual truth is of 
such a nature that it cannot be proven or disproven by the material 
discoveries of archaeology. The truths of the Bible do not need proving; 
they are self-evident. But as the Israeli scholar Gaalyah Cornfeld 
commented in a recent book, “The net effect of archaeology has been to 
support the general trustworthiness and substantial historicity of the 
biblical tradition where data are available.” 


The study of the Bible and the pursuit of archaeology belong together. 
When Middle-Eastern archaeology began about a century ago, the 
majority of the excavators were biblical scholars. They recognized the 
fact that the greatest contribution archaeology could make to biblical 
studies would be to illuminate our understandings of the cultural 
settings in which the various books of the Bible were written and which 
they reflect. That information will, at times, significantly affect our 
interpretation of relevant sections of the text. 


II. The history of Palestinian archaeology. Although some 
exploration was done as early as medieval times, no real interest was 
kindled in Middle-Eastern antiquities until after 1600, when cuneiform 
documents from Persepolis reached Europe. Napoleon took a team of 
scholars with him in 1798 to study the antiquities of Egypt once he had 
conquered it. One of his officers discovered the Rosetta Stone, whose 
identical inscription in three languages unlocked the mystery of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and opened the history of Egypt. Palestine was explored in 
the mid-1800s by Edward Robinson, Charles Warren, C. R. Conder, H. H. 
Kitchener, and others. A British officer named Henry Rawlinson found a 
trilingual inscription at Behistun, Persia, that unlocked the mysteries of 
cuneiform, and this “Rosetta Stone of Persia” further heightened interest 
in the lands of the Bible. 


Although exploration of Palestine had been remarkably well done by 
the end of the nineteenth century, excavation was quite rare and 
virtually worthless. Systematic excavation got underway only after 1870 
when Heinrich Schliemann discovered in Troy on the W coast of Turkey 
that the mounds dotting the horizon all over Bible lands were actually 


the remains of ancient cities successively destroyed and rebuilt, one on 
top of another. Lack of understanding about these mounds had reflected 
itself in Bible translations prior to that time. In Josh. 11:13 the KJV says: 
“But as for the cities that stood still in their strength, Israel burned none 
of them save Hazor only.” The word “strength” renders Hebrew tél 
H9424 (in Arabic spelled tell), a word whose meaning was unknown at 
that time. Schliemann’s work showed that the word rather meant 
“mound,” and modern versions translate the phrase correctly: “the cities 
that stood on their mounds” (NRSV). 


Nevertheless, his work was still of little influence in Palestinian 
excavation. He realized that these mounds consisted of strata, layers of 
civilization superimposed one on the other like layers of cake, but he did 
not know how to date them other than the obvious fact that the oldest 
ones were at the bottom. It remained for Sir Flinders Petrie to provide 
the means of dating these strata that has remained our most important 
method until the present time. In Egypt he became familiar with ceramic 
pottery that could be dated by tomb inscriptions. In his work in Israel in 
1890 he discovered that the same forms of pottery could be found in 
various strata of his excavation at Tell el-Hesi (in SW Palestine, c. 16 
mi./26 km. E of Gaza). He observed that the pottery styles changed from 
layer to layer and that he could date the strata by the changing forms, in 
much the same way that automobiles can be dated by their changing 
styles. His work was supplemented by that of W. F. Albright at Tell Beit 
Mirsim in 1926-32, and an extensive ceramic typology was published 
that has become a standard basis of comparison for Palestinian 
archaeologists. This has proven to be the single most important method 
of dating ancient sites, because the pottery is virtually indestructible and 
was so easily made that people never bothered to take it when they 
moved. 


II. The future of Palestinian archaeology. Albright trained a 
generation of archaeologists, both American and Israeli, and work today 
continues at a feverish pace both by his students and those whom they 
have trained. These in turn are training a new generation. The “new 
archaeology,” which became prominent in the 1970s, sought to go 
beyond the concern these scholars had with structures and chronology 
by attempting to reconstruct the total picture of the society that lived in 


a given period of history. Such an approach to excavation requires a vast 
array of expertise, and expeditions are regularly staffed now with such 
specialists as paleoethnobotanists, geologists, architects, ceramicists, 
numismatists, stratigraphers, historians, linguists, photographers, 
geographers, and the like. The days of treasure hunting are over; 
excavations have become scientific expeditions. 


Archaeology is a rapidly developing science. Its potential for 
significant contribution to the interpretation of the Bible is well 
established and the future is bright for the discipline. There is much that 
remains to be done. Paul Lapp estimated in 1963 that of a total of 5,000 
sites in Palestine there had been scientific excavations at about 150, 
including only 26 major excavations. Of the more than 5,000 mounds 
located in Iraq, ancient Babylonia, and Assyria, fewer than 30 major 
excavations are documented in Beek’s Atlas of Mesopotamia (1962), less 
than 1 percent of the total sites. Yigael Yadin estimated that at the rate 
of his normal excavation progress at Hazor in Galilee it would take 8,000 
years to thoroughly excavate the site. Hazor covers about 200 acres in its 
upper and lower sections. How long would it take to thoroughly 
excavate the 8,000 acres of Caesarea Maritima? 


IV. Recent contributions of archaeology to the study of 
the Bible. 


A. Old Testament. Until recently it was commonly believed that 
Asranam lived in the Middle Bronze Period (c. 2000-1500 B.C.), but an 
electrifying new discovery in Syria in 1974 at Tell Mardikh (Esa) caused 
Noel Freedman to place him in the Early Bronze period, at a time when 
Ebla was at its height of power and influence. A royal library was found 
here consisting of perhaps 20,000 clay tablets, 80 percent of which were 
written in Sumerian and the rest in an unknown Semitic language akin 
to Hebrew that is now called Eblaite. Located halfway between modern 
Aleppo and Hama, at the top of the Fertile Crescent, the city was in the 
heart of Abraham’s ancestral home territory of Haran and flourished in c. 
2200 B.C. Names similar to those in the Bible (e.g., Eve, Noah) appear in 
the texts. 


This ostracon from Arad is a letter that reads in part: “To Eliashib. And now, issue from the wine 3 baths. And 
Hananyahu has commanded you to Beer-Sheba with 2 donkeys’ load and you shall wrap up the dough with them. And 


count the wheat and the bread ...” 


The impact of archaeology can also be illustrated by reference to the 
controversial question of the date of the exopus. A thirteenth-century B.C. 
date has been indicated by destruction levels that date to that century in 
excavations of Hazor, Jericho, Ai, Lachish, and other sites mentioned in 
the book of Joshua. John Bimson argued in a publication in 1978 that 
neither the archaeological nor the biblical evidence militates against an 
early date. His selectivity in handling archaeological data, however, has 
limited the influence of his book among archaeologists. A growing trend 
sees the exodus not as an event but as a series of events beginning with 
some sort of violent intrusion followed by a more socioeconomic 
upheaval of people within the land. Both Yigael Yadin and Yohanan 
Aharoni held such a view. The early date has also been argued, among 
others, by Eugene Merrill, who points out that the thirteenth-century 
evidence of destruction is irrelevant because the Bible does not really say 
Joshua destroyed these cities, only that he conquered them and reused 
them. He considers Hazor an exception to this policy (Josh. 11:13). 
Therefore he does not expect to find destruction levels associated with 
Joshua’s conquest. But it should be pointed out that Jericho was burned 
(6:24)! The more daring views of Norman Gottwald and Robert Boling, 
that the conquest was not a military invasion at all, are so at variance 


with the straightforward reading of the biblical text that they will not 
likely secure a large following. To call it merely an economically based 
sociological upheaval is inadequate. 


The period of the monarchy has been significantly touched by the 
excavations at Hazor, Megiddo, Jerusalem, and Gezer. These cities, 
which were renovated by Solomon (1 Ki. 9:15), have been found to have 
unique water systems, and all but Jerusalem have unique city gates. 
Jerusalem has not been thoroughly excavated, however, because it 
continues to be a living city. The water systems consist of hidden 
underground springs outside the city walls. Water is brought through a 
secret tunnel into the city to a pool that is reached by a stairway. The 
gates have four protruding sections facing each other from two separate 
structures, producing three compartments within, and are unique in 
ancient Palestine. Excavations on Mount Ophel by Yigal Shiloh in the 
early 1980s have produced a part of the city wall just S of the temple 
mount that may belong to Solomon, extending below and not into sixth- 
century-B.C. buildings as Kathleen Kenyon had previously thought when 
she first excavated the wall and dated it to the time of Nehemiah. 


Asher Kaufmann has found convincing evidence of foundational 
cuttings for the temples of Solomon and Zerubbabel/Herod on the NW 
corner of the temple platform. The cuttings coincide with the 16.7-inch 
(42.8-cm.) cubit used in the construction of the first temple and the 17- 
inch (43.7-cm.) cubit used in the second temple. These line up the Most 
Holy Place with the modern Golden Gate, solving a previously 
inexplicable problem of the misalignment of this gate in relation to the 
current Dome of the Rock, which has been assumed to sit over the 
temple site. In 1983 James Fleming published his discovery of another 
gate beneath this one belonging either to the second or tenth centuries 
B.C., possibly built by Solomon. 


A stunning discovery was made in 1980 during the excavation of a 
sixth-century-B.C. burial cave in Jerusalem. It was a silver amulet, 3.82 
in. (9.8 cm.) long, containing the ancient Hebrew name of God 
(Yahweh) inscribed on it. Although the name is found more than 6,800 
times in the OT, this is the first time that the name has been found in 
excavations in Jerusalem. 


In 1977 the tomb of Philip II of Macedon was found in Vergina, 


Greece, containing the bones, armor, and gold diadem of this king. His 
son ALEXANDER THE GREAT Made Greek the universal language of the empire, 
the language in which the books of the NT were originally written. The 
lid of his golden casket was decorated with the golden sunburst, symbol 
of the Macedonian kings. 


Equally important but not so recent are a number of finds that 
significantly contribute to our understanding of the OT. A number of 
discoveries have greatly weakened the Wellhausian theory of the 
evolutionary development of the Israelite religion. This theory advocated 
that Moses could not have written the Penrareucu because neither 
language nor the concept of law had yet developed to the advanced 
stage represented in the law of Moses. In refutation of this, James 
Pritchard has published in ANET four law codes found in Mesopotamia 
that are older than those of Moses and are almost identical in the 
casuistic (“if...then”) portions. The Ur-Nammu Law Code was produced 
by the founder of the third dynasty of Ur and builder of the best 
preserved ziggurat in Mesopotamia. He ruled from 2112 to 2095 B.C. 
Twenty-nine laws are extant. The Eshunna Code found in a suburb of 
Baghdad (also called the Code of Bilalama) was published by Bilalama, 
who reigned about 1950 B.C. Sixty laws are extant. The Lipit Ishtar Code 
was produced by this fifth ruler of the dynasty of Isin who ruled from 
1864 to 1854. Thirty-eight laws are extant. The Hammurabi Code dates 
from his reign, 1728 to 1686, and there are 282 laws inscribed on a stela 
preserved in the Louvre in Paris. All of these are casuistic in nature, like 
the Book of the Covenant in Exod. 21-24. No apodictic laws (“You shall 
not...”) have yet been found in the Middle East corresponding to Exod. 
20. 


An account of the roop, called the Gilgamesh Epic, was found in 1853 
in the midst of a long and beautiful Babylonian poem, excavated as a 
part of AsHursanipat’s library in Neven. It contains remarkable parallels to 
the biblical account, such as a warning of the coming flood, the building 
of an ark, the flood coming, the ark resting on a mountain, and birds 
being sent out to find land. The hero of the story corresponding to the 
biblical Noah is Utnapishtim who, like Noah, offers a sacrifice after the 
flood. Pritchard dates the original composition of the work to c. 2000 
B.C. The story is found in many ancient languages including Assyrian, 


Hittite, Hurrian, and Sumerian. 


The period of the patriarchs has been illuminated by the discovery in 
1925 of approximately one thousand clay tablets at Nuzi in 
Mesopotamia, written in Akkadian cuneiform and dating to the fifteenth 
century B.C. Even though they were written about three centuries after 
the patriarchal period, they are generally acknowledged to reflect much 
older material, throwing light on customs that existed in the very region 
inhabited by the family of Abraham. There are parallels to numerous 
customs mentioned in Genesis, such as the importance of the patriarchal 
blessing that Isaac gave Jacob, the giving of a handmaid to one’s 
husband as Sarah gave Hagar to Abraham, the transfer of a birthright as 
Isaac did from Esau to Jacob, the proof of ownership of property by the 
possession of one’s family idols (explaining why Rachel stole her father’s 
teraphim). These indicate that the appropriate setting for the stories told 
in Genesis is the second millennium B.C. and not the first, as some 
radical critics claimed. 


For the period of the exodus and conquest much of the older evidence 
has been reevaluated by later digs and better dating techniques, though, 
as discussed above, there is still no substantial agreement about either 
the nature or date of these events. Garstang’s dates for Jericho and 
Hazor have been shown to be wrong by Kenyon and Yadin respectively, 
while work in the past seventy years at other sites mentioned in Joshua 
—such as Gibeon, Ai, Azekah, and Lachish—have yielded dates for 
destruction levels later than most readings of the biblical data will easily 
warrant. Kenyon dated the fall of Jericho earlier than the usual late date 
(13th cent. B.C.) but much later than the early date (15th cent.). Both 
archaeological methodology and the handling of biblical chronology are 
still imperfect, and the results yielded are less than certain. 


Our understanding of the religion of the Canaanites at the time of the 
conquest has been greatly increased by the discovery of ancient Ugarit 
(Ras sHamra) in 1928 and its subsequent excavation. A library was found 
there by Claude Schaeffer dating to the period of the city’s greatest 
literary and cultural achievements (1600-1200 B.C.), and written in 
what we now call Ugaritic. It testifies to the depraved nature of 
Canaanite religion at this time, including the boiling of a goat kid in its 
mother’s milk, a practice warned against in Exod. 23:19 and 34:26 and 


which probably lies at the heart of the kosher laws. In addition to 
considerable information about the Canaanite idol Baar, against whom 
strong invectives are made in the Bible, there appears also the 
astonishing fact that the chief deity of the Canaanites was named EL, the 
same name used by the Jews for their God. Help is being found in this 
library for correcting our misimpressions of some words in our Hebrew 
Bibles. 


Considerably more information was gained about the various cities of 
Palestine about the time of the exodus and conquest by the discovery of 
the Amarna Letters dating to the reign of Amenhotep IV (Akhenaten) and 
his father in the late fourteenth century B.C. These clay tablets, written 
in the Babylonian language, were found in Tell el-Amarna, Egypt, in 
1887. They refer to a marauding class of people called Habiru, who may 
possibly be the Hebrews, though this is not certain. 


In the fifth year of the Pharaoh Merneptah (c. 1223-1211 B.C.) he 
commemorated his military achievements over the eastern 
Mediterranean by setting up a black granite stela with an extensive 
inscription containing among other references these words: “Canaan is 
plundered with every evil; Ashkelon is taken; Gezer is captured...Israel 
lies desolate.” This is the earliest reference to Israel in antiquity. 


Important references to people mentioned in the Bible have been 
found in the centuries following the monarchy. The divided kingdom 
after Soromon (9th to 6th centuries B.C.) was affected by Syrians, 
Moabites, Assyrians, and Babylonians, all of whom left witness of their 
relation to biblical events in official monuments. The ninth-century 
Moarre stone, erected by Mesha, king of Moab, was found at Diban in 
Jordan in 1868. It contains references to Omri, king of Israel (2 Ki. 3). 
The Zakir Stele, also ninth century, found in 1907 S of Aleppo, 
commemorates a victory of Zakir, king of Hamam, over Ben-napap. The 
Assyrian sources have been shown to be basically reliable, as have those 
of the Neo-Babylonian period. Historical texts from these two empires 
have been found in Nineveh, Nimrud, Ashur, and Babylon. The Kurkh 
Stele, erected in the mid-ninth century, contains the name of Anas the 
Israelite (1 Ki. 16:29). The Black Obelisk of Suatmaneser II not only 
contains the name of “Jehu, son of Omri,” a king of Israel (2 Ki. 10:28- 


29) in the late ninth century, but also has a depiction of him bowing 
before Shalmaneser. Jehu is bearded and wears a sleeveless mantle over 
a long fringed and girded tunic. This is the only contemporary depiction 
of any Israelite king. 

In the eighth century B.C. the Annals of Tictatt-pmeser IIT mention that 
King Menaneom paid tribute, the amount being clearly stated in 2 Ki. 15:19- 
20. This document also refers to a certain Azriau of Yaudi, probably 
Azariah (Uzzau) of Judah (2 Chr. 26:6-15). The Nimrud Tablet of the 
same century claims that Tiglath-Pileser set Hosnra over Israel after Prkan 
was deposed (2 Ki. 15:29-31). A slab inscription from the SE palace at 
Nimrud states that Jehoahaz (long form of Anaz) of Judah paid tribute to 
Tiglath-Pileser (16:8). There is frequent mention in this century of Israel, 
called “the House of Omri,” in the various inscriptions of Sarcon II (722- 
205). 

SenNAcHERIB, his successor (705-681), left a fascinating reference to a 
Jewish king in the Taylor Prism, which says that “Hezekiah the Jew [lit. 
Judean]” resisted the Assyrian monarch and “he himself I shut up like a 
caged bird within Jerusalem” (cf. 2 Ki. 18:13-14). Interestingly the prism 
makes no mention of the actual conquest of Jerusalem. The reason is 
that he never conquered it. He lost 185,000 troops by the hand of God 
during the siege, and he went back to Nineveh (19:35-36). The Bull 
Inscription, however, boasts that Sennacherib “laid waste the district of 
Judah [Iaudi] and made the overbearing and proud Hezekiah, its king, 
bow submissively at my feet.” A slab inscription found at Nineveh 
claims, “I overthrew the wide district of Judah. I imposed my [yoke-] 
ropes upon Hezekiah, its king.” The Annals of Assyria, which detail the 
exploits of Esarnappon (681-669), successor of Sennacherib, mention the 
subservience of “Manasseh, king of Judah” (2 Ki. 21). Esarhaddon is 
mentioned in 2 Ki. 19:37; Isa. 37:38; Ezra 4:2. 


One of the most important documents of the period is the Babylonian 
Chronicle, containing a running and probably contemporary record of 
the exploits of the Babylonians in Syria, Palestine, and other countries. It 
states that “the Babylonian king [Nebuchadnezzar]...on the second day 
of the month of Adar [March 16, 597 B.C.] took the city and captured 
the king [Jehoichin]” (2 Ki. 24:12-13). This gives a firm date for OT and 


Babylonian chronology. Cyrus the Persian, who conquered the 
Babylonians in October of 539, left a clay cylinder inscribed in 
cuneiform that tells of his decree allowing conquered peoples to rebuild 
their cities and religious shrines. This is consistent with the biblical 
record of the return of the Jews from Persia to Palestine in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 


B. New Testament. Heron the Great was king of the Jews when 
Jesus was born. He was the greatest builder in Jewish history, having 
completed projects in twenty different sites in Palestine and thirteen 
outside the land. Extensive remains of his program have been found in 
recent excavations that supplement what we already know about him. At 
Caszarea Maritima portions of his wall around the city have been found 
since 1972, including the northern gate. His harbor and about a hundred 
vaulted warehouses stretching along the harbor have been discovered in 
underwater excavation. The high-level aqueduct and the small theater in 
which he dedicated his newly built city have long been identified. An 
inscription bearing the name of Pontius Puate was found in the theater. 


Herod’s desert palace at Herodium, S of Berxniznem, has been shown to 
have seven levels in the large donut-shaped mound. The lower palace 
has an esplanade and large square pool found by Ehud Netzer. The 
esplanade leads to a building complex that Netzer thinks may contain 
the tomb of Herod. A unique circular pavilion with concentric walls 
stood in the middle of a pool, its unique design appearing in Palestine 
only in Herod’s building projects, for example, in the middle level 
pavilion at Masada’s northern palace and in the frigidarium (unheated 
bathing pool) of the Roman bath in his palace at Jericuo. A portion of a 
similar structure has been found in the area just N of the Damascus Gate 
in Jerusalem which Netzer thinks may be the family tomb of Herod. This 
structural oddity may have influenced the design of the similar edifice in 
Hadrian’s villa outside Rome. Yadin’s excavation of Masada, on the W 
side of the Dead Sea, revealed a massive complex of buildings 
constructed by Herod, consisting of casemate walls, a northern palace in 
three tiers, a large bathhouse, a swimming pool, many huge cisterns, 
warehouses, and a dining hall later converted into a synagogue. 


Volunteers excavate the area of the Essene Gate in Jerusalem. 


In the 1970s Herod’s winter palace at Jericho was found by Ehud 
Netzer and Eric Meyers and was extensively excavated, revealing a large 
reception hall with an adjoining apse leading to a large Roman bath. 
Included in the complex was the older Hasmonean winter palace 
containing many pools, including the large one in which Herod had 
Aristobulus drowned. It also contained several of the oldest mikvehs 
(Jewish pools for ritual bathing) yet found in Palestine (2nd cent. B.C.). 


Evidence of his work in Jerusalem is seen in the tower still standing in 
the Jaffa Gate, which Titus left to show the greatness of the city he had 
conquered. A considerable portion of the Herodian courses of stone 
undergirding his expansion of the temple mount have been exposed, 
including some monoliths that weigh 400 tons (364 metric tons). The 
arches holding up the southern end of the temple mount are Herodian, 
not Solomonic. 


Excavations at Capernaum have revealed that the synagogue there is not 
earlier than the fourth century A.D. but that it was built over a first- 
century synagogue whose basalt stone floors and walls have been found 
directly beneath the floor of the fourth-century prayer hall. This no 
doubt was the synagogue that Jesus attended while in Capernaum with 
Simon Peter. The house of Peter may have been located immediately S of 
the synagogue, built of the same basalt stone found in the earlier 
synagogue. A large room in the center of the house has evidently been 
venerated since the mid-first century when the pottery found in the 


room ceased to be domestic. The walls were plastered about this time, 
the only excavated house in Capernaum so done. On the wall 130 graffiti 
in several languages mention Jesus as Lord and Christ, among other 
things. The room was designated by an arch and then covered in the 
fourth century by a square Byzantine church building, over which a 
fifth-century octagonal church was built with a mosaic floor that 
remained there until the recent excavations. 


In Jerusalem the pool of Beruespa (Jn. 5:2) has been excavated just 
inside the eastern Lion Gate, and farther to the S the pool of Snoam (9:7) 
is easily identified by Hezexman’s tunnel connecting it with the Gimon 
Spring. Thirty steps leading up to the temple mount through the 
southern gates of Hulda, 200 ft. (60 m.) in width, have been found along 
with adjacent houses from the time of Christ. Underground walkways 
and aqueducts have been excavated in this area dating to the same 
period. A portion of an aqueduct built by Pontius Pilate has recently 
been found in Bethlehem; this aqueduct brought water to Jerusalem 
from S of Hebron. The stone pavement on which Jesus stood before 
Pilate (Jn. 19:13) is almost certainly to be identified with the courtyard 
of the Fortress of Antonia, beneath the Sisters of Zion Convent. 
Excavations of Kathleen Kenyon have shown that the modern Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the probable site of the crucifixion and burial of 
Jesus, was outside the first-century city wall. Ancient burials for 
everyone but kings and high officials were outside the walls. 

In 1947 the Dran sea scrous were found on the NW shore of the Dead Sea 
in a number of caves, deposited there by a sect of Jews generally 
identified as Esseners. Their walled community nearby was excavated from 
1953 to 1956, revealing several large cisterns used for baptisms and for 
storage of water brought in by aqueduct from the cliffs to the west. It is 
possible that Jonn tue saprisr was acquainted with this sect in his earlier 
life. They not only baptized, but, like John, used Isa. 40:3 to justify their 
being in the wilderness. He preached in this area and baptized Jesus not 
far away. Ten of eleven caves found produced tens of thousands of 
fragments of ancient books including some of every book of the OT. A 
full copy of Isaiah was found dating to the second century B.C., the 
oldest copy of a book of the Hebrew Bible. The Essenes’ documents were 


produced between 200 B.C. and A.D. 50. The community, consisting of 
perhaps 200 members, was destroyed by the Romans about A.D. 68. 


In recent decades many papyri containing books of the NT dating into 
the third and even the second century A.D. have been found, such as the 
Bodmer II papyrus of the complete Gospel of John, the Chester Beatty 
papyri of Paul’s letters, and the John Rylands fragment of Jn. 18 (which 
dates to the early 2nd cent., making it the oldest surviving piece of any 
book of the NT). A third-century Greek inscription of Rom. 13:3 was 
found in 1972 in excavations at Caesarea Maritima. It is part of a mosaic 
floor belonging to a building that was constructed in the third century 
and destroyed in the seventh. 


In 1945 a complete library was discovered at Nac Hamman, Egypt, that 
contains many apocryphal NT books along with other books related to 
the religion of second-century Gnostic sects. Originally produced in 
Greek, they were translated into Coptic in the fourth century. These 
documents are extremely valuable for studying the milieu of early 
Christianity. Gnostic-type groups constituted a challenge to mainline 
Christianity in these early centuries, replacing the biblical emphasis on 
faith with that of a special kind of knowledge (gnosis; see Gnosticism). 
They seem to have prompted the finalizing of the limits of the NT canon. 


An important discovery bearing on the chronology of the NT was 
reported privately by Jerry Vardaman, who has found coins with an 
accession date of A.D. 56 for Frsrus, before whom Paul appeared (Acts 
25:1; unfortunately, Vardaman has not published his material). Very 
important is the older discovery of the Gamo inscription in Delphi, 
Greece, which places this proconsul in Greece in the spring of 51, and 
thus Pau.’s arrival there about eighteen months earlier (18:11). 


An inscription dating probably to the middle of the first century A.D. 
was found in the pavement NE of the large theater in Corinth, reading 
ERASTUS. PRO. AED/S.P.STRAVIT. It means that Erastus, in return for 
his aedileship (an aedile was a Roman official in charge of public 
works), laid the pavement at his own expense. Unabbreviated it would 
read “Erastus pro aedilitate sua pecunia stravit.” This must refer to the 
same Erastus whom Paul mentions as “treasurer of the city” of Corinth, 
for whom Rom. 16:23 was undoubtedly written! Also found in 


excavations at Corinth is the bema (referred to in a Latin inscription in 
Corinth as rostra), the tribunal or platform where Paul would have stood 
before Gallio (Acts 18:12-17). 

Excavations in Epuesus have revealed the 22,000-seat theater where an 
irate crowd assembled to express opposition to Paul’s attack on Arremis, 
the patron goddess of the city (Acts 19:29). Her temple was one of the 
seven wonders of the ancient world. Two magnificent statues of Artemis 
were found, illuminating references to her in Acts 19:24-25. 

Luke’s accuracy as a witness to the historical circumstances of early 
Christian missionary activity is indicated by the discovery of an 
inscription, now in the British Museum, that stood in an arch at the W 
end of the Egnatian Way in Tessalonica. It begins “In the days of the 
politarchs ...,” using a word for Roman officials that critics said Luke 
had mistakenly used in Acts 17:6, since it has not been found anywhere 
else in Greek literature. A number of inscriptions have now been found 
that contain the word. 


archangel. See ancz. 


Archelaus. ahr’kuh-lay’“uhs (Gk. Archelaos G793). Son of Herod the 
Great; he succeeded his father as ruler of Ipumea, Samaria, and Jupea in 4 


B.C., but was deposed by the Roman government in A.D. 6. Archelaus is 
mentioned once in the NT (Matt. 2:22). See Heron. 


archers. Bowmen, hunters, or warriors with bow and arrows. Isumazt is 
the first man so named in the Bible (Gen. 21:20). Joseru is represented as 
victor in a battle of archery (49:23-24). Archery played a part in a crisis 
in the relations of Dav and Jonatuan (1 Sam. 20:17-42). Pumustine archers 
mortally wounded Savu (1 Sam. 31:3; 1 Chr. 10:3). It is said of the sons of 
Ulam, descendants of Bensamn, that they “were brave warriors who could 
handle the bow” (1 Chr. 8:40). Jostan was killed by archers (2 Chr. 
35:23), and Jos compared his troubles to being surrounded by archers 


(Job 16:13). Archers are mentioned elsewhere (e.g., Isa. 21:17; 22:3; Jer. 
50:29). Light-armed, mobile, effective at a distance, archers were 
valuable in any army, and their skill was no less useful in hunting. 


Archevite. ahr’kuh-vit (Aram. »arkéwady H10074, gentilic derived from 
a place name; cf. Heb. »erek H804). This term in the KJV transliterates a 
name referring to people from the Babylonian city of Erecu (Uruk). Along 
with the Persians, Babylonians, Elamites, and others, they were 
transplanted by Asnursanipa. (Osnappar) to the cities of Samaria and other 
parts of the province (Ezra 4:9-10). 


Archi. ahr’ki. See Arxirz. 


Archippus. ahr-kip‘uhs (Gk. Archippos G800, “master of the horse”). A 
Christian at Corosse, conspicuous as a champion of the gospel, a close 
friend (or perhaps the son or brother) of Punemon, an office-bearer in the 
church (Col. 4:17; Phlm. 2). Because of the spiritual laxity at Colosse 
(like Laopicea, Rev. 3:14-19), it is not surprising to find that Pau. exhorts 
this fellow soldier to maintain his zeal and fidelity. 


Archite. See Arxirz. 


architecture. The art or science of building. As a form of art, 
architecture is the effort to make a building aesthetically pleasing as well 
as useful. It must be classified as an abstract art, for it is the least 
representational of all the arts. For example, an artist who wished to 
portray the Madonna and Child could hardly use architecture as his 
medium; some architects, especially in modern times, have indeed 
attempted to use symbolism in order to make it representational, but 
even this is greatly limited. Architecture could further be described as 
the most social of the arts, since a building is usually designed for more 
than one person, whether it is a church, a railroad station, or a home. 


The sole exception probably would be the monument or tomb that is 
intended simply to contain the remains of a single individual. 


The materials of architecture in antiquity were wood, clay, brick 
(formed of clay, whether sun-baked or kiln-fired), and stone. In general, 
local availability determined the material used. It is well known that 
wooden beams were exported from Lesanon (the famed “cedars of 
Lebanon”) to practically all parts of the ANE; likewise the beautiful and 
distinctive rose granite was exported from the quarries at Aswan in 
Upper Egypt to many lands to be used for columns and statues, but these 
are notable exceptions. 


One of the earliest materials for building is known as “wattle and 
daub,” formed by driving stakes into the ground and interlacing reeds or 
flexible twigs to form the framework, and then covering both sides with 
clay. When the clay had dried in the sun it was quite permanent and 
required only a periodic coat of plaster to preserve it. Wattle-and-daub 
walls have been found dating back to the earliest period of building, 
namely the late Neolithic period. Buildings of this material can be 
included under the subject of architecture only in the broadest sense of 
the word, however, for they give little indication of any aesthetic 
quality. 

Clay bricks seem to have been invented by the Obeid people in Persia 
before they descended to the Mesopotamian plain early in the fourth 
millennium B.C. The temple of Abu Shahrein (known in ancient times as 
Eridu) in S Mesopotamia and that at Tepe Gawra in N Mesopotamia 
(both from the early part of the fourth millennium) can clearly be 
described as architectural buildings, incorporating several features that 
became characteristic of Mesopotamian architecture. We mention here 
only the use of the buttress, designed not so much to strengthen the 
construction as to break up the monotonous expanse of a clay-brick wall. 


The Giza pyramids and sphinx are representatives of early Egyptian art and architecture. 


In Egypt early builders experimented not only with clay and brick but 
also with wood, and then they made a remarkable transition to stone 
masonry. The genius traditionally connected with this new building 
technique was Imhotep, the designer and builder of the Step Pyramid at 
Saqqara in the time of Zoser (or Djoser) of the 3rd dynasty (c. 2780 
B.C.). From an examination of the remains at Saqqara there seems to be 
little doubt that the builders were seeking to imitate wood through the 
medium of stone. We find simulated hinges, boards carved in stone 
doors that obviously could not function, and other features that would 
be useful in wood but only ornamental in stone. 


In the same building compound at Saqqara are found such remarkable 
features as the proto-Doric column (which seems to have been formed in 
stone after the pattern of papyrus bundles), the cornice, corner posts, 
and other architectural elements. The columns, it should be added, are 
not freestanding but are an integral part of the stone building; yet they 
cannot properly be identified as pilasters, since they have all of the other 
features of the column. Fluting is not only concave in the customary 
Doric manner but also convex, and the capitals appear to be papyrus and 
palm leaves, which compare to the acanthus leaves of the Corinthian 
columns of Greek architecture of a much later period. If the columns 
were freestanding, the fluting would number from fourteen to twenty 
around the circumference of the column, which compares to twenty 
flutes in the classical Doric order. 


One of the early problems to be faced in building was the construction 


of the roof, and the solutions led to two main forms of architecture: 
trabeated and arcuated. The trabeated form is designed and constructed 
using horizontal beams supported by vertical posts, commonly called 
“post and lintel.” The arcuated form makes use of various modifications 
of the arch. In the trabeated form the length of span between vertical 
supports is limited by the strength of the material used for the lintel. If, 
for example, the lintels were constructed of stone, as in ancient Egypt, it 
was only by using stone of great thickness that a span of any reasonable 
length could be obtained; as a result the space between columns in 
Egyptian temples is not much greater than the diameter of the columns. 
Wooden beams, on the other hand, permitted more useful space between 
the uprights. With the modern invention of structural steel and 
reinforced concrete, the span reaches probably its greatest limit. 


An attempt to solve this problem resulted in the development of the 
arch. The first step was probably the corbelled vault, which is formed by 
stepping out successive courses of brick or stone beyond the supporting 
wall or column to meet similar corbelling from the adjacent vertical 
support. Corbelled vaults can be found at Ur in Mesopotamia as early as 
the Early Dynastic Period (c. 3000-2340 B.C.)and in Egypt as early as the 
tombs of the 3rd dynasty (c. 2780-2680) at Reqaqnah and Beit Khallaf. 
To judge from predynastic drawings from Egypt, the true arch may have 
developed from the practice of bending reeds, which had been erected 
vertically to form side walls, so they would join overhead to form a roof. 
The arch, which is but a refinement of corbelling to effect a curved line 
rather than a steplike appearance, is found also in some of the buildings 
of Ur. However, the arch does not seem to have been used successfully in 
large buildings until the Roman period and is generally attributed to the 
Etruscans. A modification of the corbelled vault, in which the stones 
form the sides of a triangle coming to an apex overhead, is found in 
Mycenaean tombs at Mycenae and Ugarit, dating from the fifteenth or 
fourteenth century B.C. 

Unusual styles of architecture include the pyramid-shaped building. 
The ziccurat in Mesopotamia is generally believed to be the representative 
of a mountain; it was built of clay brick with exterior staircases or a 
sloping ramp and probably a shrine at the top. One of the best preserved 
has recently been excavated at Choga Zambil, 23 mi. (37 km.) SE of Susa 


in Iran. The pyramids in Egypt were built as tombs and were constructed 
of stone, having an inner room or rooms. The Egyptians developed great 
precision in squaring and orienting their pyramids. 


The Levant (the lands on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean) 
exhibited very poor architecture in the early second millennium B.C., 
and what little there is of quality can be traced to external origins. 
Original architecture does, however, seem to have developed in N Syria, 
the most characteristic being the bit ilani, a temple or palace compound 
that incorporates a portico and a throne room with their long axis 
parallel to the fagade, behind which are small rooms, probably bedrooms 
and a storeroom. This pattern was developed in the second millennium 
but became characteristic of the early first millennium B.C. One feature 
of N Syrian architecture that should be mentioned is the use of a 
zoomorphic (animal form) base to support a column and often a human 
figure for the column itself. 


Among the Israelites architecture does not seem to have been 
developed as an art or a skill; rather, Phoenician craftsmen were brought 
in to build Solomon’s parace and temre. Phoenician elements appear to be 
present also in the buildings of subsequent Israelite periods; it is difficult 
to classify these, however, for the Phoenicians made use of many 
techniques and styles, some of which can be traced to Cyprus and Egypt. 
Their use of metal work in architecture (e.g., the columns in front of 
Solomon’s temple) was possibly derived from Asia Minor. See Puoenicia. 


The Hirnres made use of stone foundations, often using large stones, at 
first rough but later dressed; characteristically the first course was set 
with the long dimension vertical. The upper portions of their buildings 
were frequently built of sun-dried brick strengthened by wooden beams, 
a type of architecture that can be found in the same areas of Asia Minor 
to the present time. 


Late Assyrian architecture is perhaps best understood through the 
excavations of the palace of Sarcon II at Khorsabad (720-704 B.C.). 
Regularity and a notable use of symmetry in the buildings are 
characteristic. Much of the work was still of clay brick, with the use of 
glazed bricks (a technique that had been imported by the Mitanni from 
Crete) to protect the exterior or exposed surfaces, as well as to lend a 


decorative element. 


Persian architecture seems to have developed the use of the cyclopean 
foundation, which may have come from the Urartians in the region of 
Lake Van. This use of huge stones, sometimes with drafting around the 
edges, is comparable to the well-known Herodian use of large stones; 
particularly true of Taht-i-Sulayman N of Pasargadae in Iran, the 
foundation stones there could easily be mistaken for those at Ramat el- 
Khalil near Hesron, a town built by Herop several centuries later. The 
Persians apparently brought in the Ionic column from the Greek world 
and developed and used it widely. The base of Persian columns is 
characteristically Ionic with fluting; the double volute or spiral at the 
capital is likewise Ionic, but the columns are more slender and graceful. 
Some idea of the gracefulness of Persian columns may be gained from 
the fact that the ratio of the height to the diameter, which in Egyptian 
columns is rarely more than six to one and which attained a maximum 
of ten to one in the Corinthian order, is twelve to one in the Hall of 
Xerxes at Persepolis. Likewise the distance between the columns, which in 
Egypt is rarely much more than one diameter and in Greek architecture 
from one to slightly less than three diameters, in Persian buildings is 
between three and one-half and seven diameters. This gave the halls a 
sense of spaciousness not found in other large buildings of antiquity. One 
feature of the capital of the Persian column is unique, namely the use of 
a stylized bull with a head at either end, the heads serving to support the 
longitudinal beams, while the hollow of the back supported the 
transverse beams. 


The supreme achievement in architecture is admittedly the Periclean 
architecture of Greece (460-400 B.C.). This is the Doric order 
characterized by simplicity and symmetry. There are certain optical 
refinements, among which may be mentioned the use of entasis (a slight 
convexity in columns to avoid the impression of hollowness that straight 
lines would give), similarly a slight convexity of long horizontal lines (to 
avoid the appearance of sagging), deviation from perpendicular at the 
corners of the building and from exact intervals of spacing between the 
columns (to avoid the appearance that the end columns are leaning 
outward and that the central columns are too close together). We can 
clearly see the developments of the Doric order if we consult first of all 


the Temple of Apollo at Cormrn (about the 6th cent.), then the great 
temple of Poseidon at Paestum in Italy (early 5th cent.). The Ionic order 
achieved its classical form during this same period, having originated 
along the Asiatic coast of the Aegean Sea. The Corinthian order 
developed toward the end of the fifth and the beginning of the fourth 
century and reached its zenith in the Greco-Roman period a few 
centuries later. 


Roman architecture owed much to the Greeks but adopted some 
elements from the Etruscans; among the latter is principally the arch. In 
general we may say that Roman is not as subtle, but at the same time it 
is more utilitarian. The Greeks had developed the skill of masonry to a 
high degree of perfection and fit marble blocks together with remarkable 
accuracy without mortar or cement. The Romans, on the other hand, 
developed the use of pozzolana, a volcanic earth that was mixed with 
lime to make a hydraulic cement. Using this as mortar, they were able to 
bond courses of stone without exact precision in masonry, increase the 
span in arches, and build two-story structures. Roman architecture, even 
more than Greek, included memorial arches and columns, 
amphitheaters, theaters, forums (or marketplaces), and many other 
forms familiar to us from the numerous remains of the Roman world to 
be found all over the Middle East. 


Arcturus. ahrk-toor’uhs. One of the brightest stars in the sky, found in 
the constellation Bootes. It is the KJV rendering of two Hebrew terms (in 
Job 9:9; 38:2) that are now usually understood as a reference to the 
constellation of the Great Bear (Ursa Major or Big Dipper). See astronomy. 


Ard. ahrd (Heb. ard H764, possibly “hunchbacked”; gentilic »ard? H766, 
“Ardite”). Listed among the “sons” of Bensamn in Gen. 46:21, but 
identified more specifically as a son of Brera and therefore as Benjamin’s 


grandson in Num. 26:40, which also describes him as head of the Ardite 
clan; called Appar in 1 Chr. 8:3. 


Ardon. ahr’don (Heb. *ard6n H765, possibly “hunchbacked”). Son of 
Cates (apparently by Azusan) and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:18). 


Areli. uh-ree ‘li (Heb. >ar »éli H739 [possibly variant of ärt -ël H791; see 
Art], gentilic 2ar éli H740, “Arelite”). Son of Gan and ancestral head of 
the Arelite clan (Gen. 46:16; Num. 26:17). 


Areopagite. See Dionysius. 


Areopagus. air’ee-op’uh-guhs (Gk. Areios pagos G740, “hill of Ares,” 
also known as “Mars’ Hill”; Ares was the Gk. god of war, corresponding 
to Mars in the Roman pantheon). A large, irregular outcropping of 
limestone about 380 ft. (115 m.) high. It lies NW of the Acropouis, to 
which it is connected by a low, narrow saddle, and overlooks the acora, 
the marketplace of classical and Hellenistic Armens. Areopagus is also the 
name of the council that met on Mars’ Hill, a court dating back to 
legendary times, and in NT days still charged with questions of morals 
and the rights of teachers who lectured in public. Its importance was 
enhanced under the Romans. Pau. was brought to the Areopagus to be 
examined regarding his teaching (Acts 17:19-22). Before these “solid 
citizens,” the bulwark of civic and religious conservatism, Paul met the 
mocking taunts of the Epicurrans and the Sros, adherents of two of that 
day’s most popular philosophies. His address is today more widely read 
than any of the writings of the philosophers and is almost the only 
means by which we remember the Council of Areopagus. Paul’s mission 
in Athens produced numerically scant results, and the founding of no 
church is recorded; but Dionysius the Areopagite, one of the members of 
this honorable court, and a woman named Damaris were among those 
who “became followers of Paul and believed” (17:34). 


Looking from the Acropolis in Athens, we see the Areopagus (the limestone outcrop also known as Mars’ Hill) with the 


agora or market place below it. (View to the N.) 


Aretas. air’uh-tuhs (Gk. Haretas G745, from Nabatean Harifat). A 
Nasatean king whose deputy sought to apprehend Pau. at Damascus (2 
Cor. 11:32; cf. Acts 9:24). The name (or title?) was borne by several 
rulers. The king mentioned in the NT was Aretas IV, whose daughter was 
married to Herop Antipas for a time. 


Argob. ahr’gob (Heb. *argdb H758 and H759, prob. “mound”). (1) A 
region in Basuan (Deut. 3:4, 13-14; 1 Ki. 4:13) in the kingdom of Oc 
containing “sixty cities,” but possibly distinguished from the 
“settlements of Jair” (see Havvorn sar), which belonged to Guan (cf. Num. 
32:41; Jdg. 10:4; 1 Ki. 4:13). The precise location of Argob is uncertain, 
but it probably covered the southern part of Bashan. 

(2) An uncertain text (2 Ki. 15:25) leaves the question open whether 
the names Argob and Arieh refer to men or places. If they are men, it 
cannot be determined whether they were fellow-conspirators with Pekan 
or victims slain with Pexanan. If they are places, Argob would be the 
region discussed above (#1), and Arieh may be a reference to Havvoth 


Jair. 


Aridai. air’uh-di (Heb. -driday H767, a Persian name of uncertain 
meaning). One of the ten sons of Haman who were put to death by the 
Jews (Esth. 9:9). 


Aridatha. air’uh-day’thuh (Heb. -dridata > H792, a Persian name of 
uncertain meaning). One of the ten sons of Haman who were put to death 
by the Jews (Esth. 9:8). 


Arieh. air’ee-uh (Heb. »aryēh H794, “lion”). Possibly a man who was 
assassinated along with Prxaman and Argob (2 Ki. 15:25). For other 
interpretations of the text, see Arcos #2. 


Ariel (person). air’ee-uhl (Heb. »ărî -ël H791, possibly “lion of God”; 
see also Arru). (1) One of the leaders sent by Ezra to Ippo and to the 
temple servants (NetHinm) in Casna, with an order to bring attendants for 
the house of God (Ezra 8:16-17). 


(2) In 2 Sam. 23:20 the NRSV, following the Srpruacint, states that 
Benaiah son of Jehoiada “struck the two sons of Ariel of Moab.” 
However, the Hebrew term here ( ?driél H738) is possibly not a proper 
name, and the NIV translates, “two of Moab’s best men [KJV, lionlike].” 


Ariel (place). air’ee-uhl (Heb. dri él H790, possibly “altar hearth of 
God” or “lion of God”). A symbolical designation for Jerusatem (Isa. 29:1- 
2, 7), possibly suggested by metonymy as the place where the altar of 
God with its worship was located. Those who identify this name with 
“God’s hearth” suppose that the word comes from a root rh “to burn.” 
Various commentators, following the Aramaic Tarcum, favor this view 
and point to Ezek. 43:15-16, where the term refers to an altar of four 
cubits with four horns on its corners. Others argue that the word means 


“God’s lion” (cf. 2 Sam. 23:20; Isa. 33:7). Less likely is the meaning “the 
light of God.” 


Arimathea. air'uh-muh-thee'uh (Gk. Harimathaia G751). Also 
Arimathaea. The native town of Josen, a member of the Sanneprin who, 
after the crucifixion, obtained the body of Jesus and placed it in his own 
unused tomb (Matt. 27:57-60; Mk. 15:43; Lk. 23:50-53; Jn. 19:38). 
Arimathea is mentioned in the NT only in connection with this story. 
The exact site is uncertain, but it is thought to be identical with the 
modern Rentis, 20 mi. (32 km.) NW of Jerusalem, in the hills of the 
SHEPHELAH area. It may be the same as the OT Ramatnam, where the prophet 
Samur lived (1 Sam. 1:1). 


Arioch. air’ee-ok (Heb. »ary6k H796, meaning unknown; in Daniel, 
Aram. »aryOk H10070). (1) King of E:tasar and an ally of Keportaomer king 
of Exam, who with three other kings led a punitive expedition against the 
kings of the crnes or me rran (Gen. 14:1, 9). Attempts to identify Arioch 
(e.g., with Eri-Aku king of Larsa) have not been successful. 


(2) Captain of the king’s guard at Basyton under Nesucuapnezzar (Dan. 


2:14-25). He was commanded to execute the “wise men” who had failed 
to interpret the royal dream. 


Arisai. air‘uh-si (Heb. -drisay H798, Persian name of uncertain 
meaning). One of the ten sons of Haman who were put to death by the 
Jews (Esth. 9:9). 


Aristarchus. air‘is-tahr’kuhs (Gk. Aristarchos G752, “best ruler”). A 
Macedonian Christian from Tuessatonica, one of Pau.’s travel companions. 
In Epuesus, he and Gaws were seized by the mob and rushed into the 


theater (Acts 19:29). Subsequently, Aristarchus was one of the delegates 
from the Thessalonian church accompanying Paul to Jerusalem with the 
collection (20:4); he was present also when the apostle left Carsarga 


headed for Rome. Paul himself refers to Aristarchus as a “fellow prisoner” 
and “fellow laborer” (Col. 4:10; Phlm. 24). 


Aristobulus. air‘is-tob’yuh-luhs (Gk. Aristoboulos G755, “best 
adviser”). A Christian in Rome to whose household Pau sent greetings 
(Rom. 16:10). There is a tradition that he was one of the seventy 
disciples and that he preached in Britain. 


Arkite. ahr‘kit (<argi H6909 and -arki H805). This name serves as the 
rendering of two different Hebrew words. (1) The first term refers to an 
inhabitant of the Phoenician town of Arka/Irqata (modern Tell ‘Arqa, 
about 12 mi./19 km. NE of Tripoli, Lebanon, and about 4 mi./6 km. 
from the Mediterranean Sea). Arkites are mentioned in the genealogy of 
Noan as descendants of Canaan (Gen. 10:17; 1 Chr. 1:15). 


(2) The other term (spelled “Archite” by KJV and other versions) 
refers to a clan mentioned in connection with the allotment of the 
descendants of Joser; these Arkites inhabited Ararota, between Berne: and 
Lower Bem noron (Josh. 16:2; KJV, “Archi”). Its most famous member was 
Husna, the adviser of Davm and later of Assatom (2 Sam. 15:32; 16:16; 
17:5, 14; 1 Chr. 27:33). 


ark of bulrushes. Term used by the KJV to describe the small papyrus 
basket made for the infant Moss, in which he was floated on the Nu: in 
order to escape detection by the Egyptians (Exod. 2:3). Only this basket 
and the arx or noan are called by the name tēbâ H9310, which is possibly 
an Egyptian loanword for “box” or “coffin” (the usual word in Heb. for 
“box” or for the ark or THE covenant being »dr6n H778). No description is 
given of the shape or construction of the basket, except that it was 
daubed with waterproofing substances (NIV, “tar and pitch”). It was 
made with some sort of cover over the top (cf. v. 6); this feature could 
account for the name “ark” even if the general shape was that of the 
papyrus boats of the Nile. 


ark of Noah. A vessel that God ordered Noan to build for the purpose 
of preserving through the time of the rtoop a remnant of the human race, 
together with two each of all animals (Gen. 6:14-16). God told Noah 
what to bring into it (6:18-21), and Noah obeyed (6:22—7:10). The ark 
floated during the flood (7:11—8:3), then came to rest “on the 
mountains of Ararat” (8:4). After Noah abandoned the ark (8:18-19), 
what happened to it is unknown, despite many traditions and 
expeditions. We do not even know on which peak of the mountains in 
the land of Ararat the ark grounded. The ark of Noah is referred to in 
Matt. 24:38 and Lk. 17:27 in a warning of coming judgment; in Heb. 
11:7 its construction is an example of faith; and in 1 Pet. 3:20 “the days 
of Noah while the ark was being built” are held up as an example of the 
long-suffering of God, followed by disaster for the disobedient and 
salvation for the few who entered the ark. 


ark of the covenant. Also called ark of the testimony. A wooden chest 
containing the tablets of the law, resting in the tasernacie and later in the 
TEMPLE. God directed Mosss (Exod. 25:10-22; Deut. 10:2-5) to make the ark 
of acacia (shittim) wood, of precise dimensions, and to overlay it with 
pure gold within and without, with a crown of gold about it. Rings of 
gold at the corners, as well as gold-covered staves to put through the 
rings, were made to carry the ark. Moses placed inside the ark the stone 
tablets on which the commandments were written. An atonement cover 
of gold, with two winged cherubim of gold, covered the top of the ark. 
Moses made the ark after the golden calf was destroyed (Deut. 10:1, “at 
that time”) and set it up in the tabernacle (Exod. 40:20). 


The ark went before Israel in the wilderness journeys “to find them a 
place to rest” (Num. 10:33). The ark was instrumental in the crossing of 
Jorpan on dry land under Josnua (Josh. 3) and in the capture of Jericho 


(4:7-11). Joshua prayed before the ark after the defeat at Aı (7:6) and 
after the subsequent victory at Mount Esa. with the ark present (8:33). In 
the days of Eu the ark was in the tabernacle at Sumon (1 Sam. 3:3). Eli’s 
sons took it into battle against the Pumsrives, who captured it; because of 
this tragedy it was said, “The glory has departed from Israel” (4:3-22). 


The Philistines held the ark until a plague convinced them that it was 
too dangerous to keep, and they ceremoniously sent it back to Beru 


sHeMEsH (5:1—6:16). The men of this place also suffered a plague for 
looking into the ark, and it was removed to Krat searm (6:19-21). Here 
it was treated with due respect, kept in the house of Asmana under the 
care of his son Etzazar (7:1-2). 


Reconstruction of the ark of the covenant. 


Davi brought the ark to Jerusaiem, after some misadventures (2 Sam. 6; 
1 Chr. 13 and 15). When Uru said to David, “The ark and Israel and 
Judah are staying in tents” (2 Sam. 11:11), he may have meant that the 
ark had been taken by the army into the field or merely that the ark was 
in a tent (the tabernacle) just as the armies of Israel and Judah were in 
tents. At the time of Assatom’s rebellion, Zapox and the Levires carried the 
ark out of Jerusalem, but David had them take it back (15:24-29). The 
priests brought the ark into Sotomon’s temple (1 Ki. 8:3-9). There was 
nothing in it at this time “except the two stone tablets that Moses had 
placed in it at Horeb” (8:9). 


Before the ark was made, Moses directed that a pot of manna be kept 
before the Lord (Exod. 16:32-34) and Heb. 9:4 says that the “ark 
contained the gold jar of manna, Aaron’s staff that had budded, and the 
stone tablets of the covenant,” though it need not be understood to 
imply that these were the contents of the ark throughout its history. 


Jeremian, Writing after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nesucwapnezzar, 
prophesied that in time to come the ark would no longer be of 
significance for worship (Jer. 3:16). Psalm 132:8 speaks of the ark 
poetically as representing the strength of the Lord. Hebrews 9 uses the 
tabernacle and all its furnishings, including the ark, as an analogy in 
explaining salvation by the high priesthood of Christ. After the 
destruction of the first temple, there is no evidence as to what happened 
to the ark, but only highly speculative tradition and conjecture. 
Synacocues, from our earliest knowledge of them to the present, have had 
arks in the side wall toward Jerusalem; the scrolls of the Law are stored 
in them behind a curtain. 


The ark was set in the very heart of the tabernacle, the Most Holy 
Place (Exod. 26:34), symbolizing its central significance in Israel. When 
the high priest, once each year (Lev. 16:15; Heb. 9:7), penetrated to the 
innermost shrine, he came into the very presence of the God of Israel 
(Exod. 30:6; Lev. 16:1-2). That presence, however, was not visibly 
expressed in any image form (Deut. 4:12), but by the presence of the law 
of the Lord, that is, the stone tablets and the atonement cover (“mercy 
seat”) that was over them. In other words, the ark by its contents 
declared the divine holiness by which all stand condemned and by its 
form (specifically the atonement cover) declared the divine redeeming 
mercy through the shed blood. 


ark of the testimony. See ARK OF THE COVENANT. 


arm. In the Bible, the upper human limb is often used as a figure for 
personal, active power. Thus the Lord lays “bare his holy arm” (Isa. 
52:10), rather as we might say of someone about to undertake some 
task, “he rolled up his sleeves.” The Lord’s arm (53:1) is figurative of his 
personal intervention. In particular, the figure of the “arm” looks back to 
what the Lord did at the exopus (Exod. 6:6; Deut. 4:34; 5:15; Isa. 51:9-11). 


Armageddon. ahr’muh-ged‘uhn (Gk. Harmagedén G762, usually 
derived from Heb. har H2215 and mégiddé H4459, “mountain[s] of 


Megiddo”). Also Har-magedon. A name found only in Rev. 16:16 for the 
final battleground between the forces of good and the forces of evil. The 
Valley of Jrzree: (Plain of Esdraelon) at the foot of Mount Mecmvo was the 
scene of many decisive incidents in the history of Israel: the victory over 
Sısera sung by Desoran and Barak (Jdg. 5:19-20); Gweon’s defeat of Minian 
(6:33); Saui’s death at the hands of the Puuisrnes (1 Sam. 31; cf. 2 Sam. 
4:4); Josian’s death in battle with Pharaoh Neco (2 Ki. 23:29-30); Anazian’s 
death when he fled there (9:27). The town of Megiddo guarded the pass 
that formed the easiest caravan route between the Plain of SHaron and the 
Valley of Jezreel, and the low mountains around were silent witnesses of 
perhaps more bloody encounters than any other spot on earth, 
continuing down to recent times. Hence the appropriateness of this place 
for the vast conflict pictured in Rev. 16. 


Armenia. ahr-mee‘nee-uh. An upland region in western Asia (SE of the 
Black Sea and SW of the Caspian Sea), earlier occupied by the kingdom 
of Urartu (see Ararat). “Armenia” is used by the KJV to render Hebrew >? 
ardarat H827 (only 2 Ki. 19:37 = Isa. 37:38), referring to the place where 
the two sons of Sennacuers, king of Assyria, escaped after murdering their 
father. 


armlet. An ornamental band circling the upper arm, as a bracelet 
would do on the lower arm or wrist. The English term is used by some 
versions to render Hebrew es «ddd H731 (Num. 31:50; 2 Sam. 1:10; for 
the latter passage, NIV renders “band”). The NRSV uses the term also in 
Isa 3:20 for Hebrew sē:ādāh H7578 (NIV, “ankle chains”). See also 


BRACELET. 


Armoni. ahr-moh‘ni (Heb. »armōnî H813, “palatial” [i.e., born in a 
palace] or “my citadel”). One of the two sons of Sau by his concubine 
Rizpan (2 Sam. 21:8). Dav delivered the brothers (and five grandsons of 
Saul) to the Gibeonites (see Gmeon) to satisfy their vengeance (vv. 1-9). 


armor. See arms AND ARMOR. 


armor-bearer. A personal servant who carried additional weapons for 
the commanders of Israel’s armies. Armor-bearers are mentioned some 
eighteen times in the OT with reference to such commanders as Asimetecu 
(Jdg. 9:54), Jonatnan (1 Sam. 14:7-17), King Sau. (1 Sam. 16:21; 31:4-6), 
and Joa (2 Sam. 18:15; 23:37; 1 Chr. 11:39). Another of their duties was 
to slay those wounded in the onslaught of their masters. While the 
chieftains threw the heavy javelins and shot the arrows, the armor- 
bearers used clubs and thick swords to dispatch the enemy wounded. 


armory. A place where military equipment is stored. The development 
of sronze and iron Weapons, and the introduction of the norse and cuarior in 
war, necessitated a specialized division of labor for both armorers and 
their arsenals. One important location was the “Palace of the Forest of 
Lebanon” (1 Ki. 7:2-12; 10:16-17). Certain arms were stored in the 
temple compound (2 Ki. 11:10), and in the later days of the 
commonwealth, arsenals were located around Jerusalem (2 Ki. 20:13; 
Neh. 3:19). See arms AND ARMOR. 


arms and armor. These are mentioned often in the Bible, both 
literally and as illustrative of spiritual conflicts. Here only hand weapons 
and body armor are considered, not chariots or machines used in siege. 


I. Offensive weapons. The sword is the first offensive weapon 
mentioned in the Bible: “A flaming sword flashing back and forth to 
guard the way to the tree of life” (Gen. 3:24). The common Hebrew term 
is þereb H2995. A sword for punishment is ascribed to God (Exod. 5:3; 
22:24). Figurative and literal are united in the phrase, “a sword for the 
Lord and for Gideon” (Jdg. 7:20); Gmrox’s men were executing the 
judgment of God. In NT Greek the more common word is machaira 
G3479, referring to a short sword, dagger, or saber (Matt. 26:27-53; 
Rom. 8:35; 13:4); figuratively, Pau. speaks of “the sword of the Spirit” 
(Eph. 6:17). Another Greek term, rhomphaia G4855, originally referring 


to a large, broad sword, occurs with symbolic meaning once in Lk. 2:35 
and six times in the book of Revelation (e.g., Rev. 1:16). 


A rod, a stick loaded at one end, could be used as a weapon (Ps. 2:9). 
The sling was a band of leather, wide in the middle to receive a stone. 
With the ends held together, it was swung around the head, then one 
end was released so that the stone could fly to its mark (1 Sam. 17:40, 
49; Jdg. 20:16; 2 Ki. 3:25). The bow is first mentioned as used in hunting 
(Gen. 27:3), and the practice of archery is described in 1 Sam. 20:20-22, 
35-40. In the NT the bow is mentioned only once (Rev. 6:2). The spear 
(lance, javelin) was a sharp-pointed instrument to be thrust or thrown 
(Josh. 8:18; Jdg. 5:8; 1 Sam. 17:7; 18:11; Ps. 68:30). Spearmen are 
mentioned in Acts 23:23, and a Roman lance pierced the body of Jesus 
on the cross (Jn. 19:34). Flame-tipped darts were used also (Eph. 6:16). 


II. Defensive armor. Shields were either small and round (Gen. 
15:1; Jdg. 5:8; Heb. magén H4482) or large (1 Sam. 17:7, 41; Heb. sinnah 
H7558), and were sometimes used for display (2 Chr. 9:16). The NT 
Greek term is thyreos G2599 referring to a long, oblong shield (Eph. 
6:16). Helmets (1 Sam. 17:5; Isa. 59:17), sometimes of bronze (1 Sam. 
17:38), protected the head (Eph. 6:17; 1 Thess. 5:8). The coat of mail or 
scale armor is mentioned in 1 Sam. 17:5 and elsewhere; the Hebrew term 
can refer to a breastplate (Isa. 59:17). The NT has several figurative or 
symbolic references to the breastplate (Eph. 6:14; 1 Thess. 5:8; Rev. 9:9, 
17). Greaves, for protection of the legs, are mentioned only in 1 Sam. 
17:6. The description of a heavily armed soldier in Eph. 6:11-18 is 
evidently drawn from Paul’s intimate contact, as a prisoner, with Roman 
guards. The phrase “whole armor” renders Greek panoplia G4110, a 
technical term for such armament. Note also the detailed description of 
the armor of Goratu (1 Sam. 17:4-7). 


army. A large body of personnel armed and organized for warfare. The 
Hebrew term gēdûd H1522 generally refers to a band of light troops 
going out on forays (1 Sam. 30:8; 2 Sam. 22:30), though in the time of 
King Amazan it was used of his great army of 300,000 chosen men of 
Judah and Benjamin with, at first, 100,000 mercenaries from the 
northern kingdom (2 Chr. 25:9; cf. vv. 5-6). These were drafted and put 


under colonels and captains. The very common Hebrew word /ayil 
H2657, meaning “power” and often implying valor, is translated “army” 
in numerous contexts (Exod. 14:4 et al.). Another frequent term, Sabd > 
H7372, often translated “host” (as in the KJV phrase “the Loro of hosts”), 
may be used to highlight the vast number of the soldiers. When used of 
God’s army, the “soldiers” may be people (Exod. 7:4), angels (Ps. 
103:21), or even locusts (Joel 2). The corresponding Greek word stratia 
G5131 in the NT is used of angels (Lk. 2:13) and of stars and planets 
(Acts 7:42). 


The armies of Israel, when directed and led by God, were uniformly 
successful (Josh. 1:3; 5:14), but when men like Saut (1 Sam. 15) and 
Amaziah (2 Chr. 25:14) refused to listen to God, defeat and death 
followed. For some reason, God did not want Israel to use or to depend 
on cavalry (Deut. 17:16; 20:1; Isa. 31:1). In the days of the judges, God 
raised up from time to time men of special ability to save Israel when 
the people had suffered for their apostasies and had been brought to 
repentance. These judges saved Israel from foreign oppressors and they 
varied greatly in character, from the godly Desoran (Jdg. 4-5) to the 
rather erratic champion Samson (ch. 14-16). Israel’s armies down to 
Solomon’s time were composed mostly of footmen, armed with swords, 
spears, bows and arrows, and slings, and protected by small shields. 
They were led by a judge, general, or king. 

Numbers 1 contains a military census of Israel at Sina: just after the 
exopus, and Num. 26 records a second census taken forty years later in the 
plains of Moas. According to the plain sense of the English versions, the 
number of military men was immense: over 603,000 at the exodus and 
nearly as many at the Jordan. These figures imply a total population of 
something like three million men, women, and children, accompanied by 
herds and flocks. It is hard to picture them drinking at a common spring, 
even a large one. The Hebrew word for “thousand” (elep H547) can also 
refer to a tribal subdivision or “clan,” and such a meaning would make 
the numbers more comprehensible (e.g., Num. 1:21 could read “forty-six 
families, five hundred men” instead of “46,500”). This approach also 
would explain the remarkable numerical phenomenon that in all the 
twenty-four numbers recorded, in the hundreds’ digits we have not a 
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single “zero,” “one,” “eight,” or “nine.” The trouble with this theory, 
however, lies in the totals: if »elep here means “family,” the total in Num. 
1:46 would become “598 families, 5,500 men” instead of “603,500 
men.” 


Israel, on the condition of obedience (Deut. 28:1-7), could have 
become the paramount power of the earth; but when the nation had 
gone into hopeless apostasy, God began to raise up great universal world 
powers to overturn Israel (Dan. 2; Ezek. 21:27), preparing for the 
coming of our Lord. The Babylonians with their hordes were overthrown 
by the Persians, originally a hardy race whose armies were mostly 
cavalry; but when the Persian king Xerxes (Esth. 1) attempted to invade 
Europe, he was defeated. The book of Esther tells of his great “feast” of 
six months, which was really a military council preparing for his 
invasion of Greece in 480 B.C. The eastern army was defeated by the 
Greeks with their phalanxes of heavily armed infantry, arranged closely 
in ranks and files. The Greek armies, in turn, were conquered by Rome. 
The Romans had a genius for government and for military organization, 
and the various NT references mention their “commanders” (Acts 21:31), 
whom we would call colonels, and their “centurions” (10:1), implying 
their organization into legions and armies. Jesus hints at a possible 
angelic army divided into legions like the Roman army (Matt. 26:53). 
The smallest group mentioned in reference to the Roman army is the 
“quaternion” (Acts 12:4 KJV), comprising only four soldiers. 


Arnan. ahr’nuhn (Heb. »arnān H820, possibly “ibex” or “quick”). A 
descendant of Davin through Hananiah, son of Zerussase. (1 Chr. 3:21). 
According to the NRSV (which follows LXX), Arnan was the son of 
Rephaiah and the father of Obadiah, but the precise relationship is left 
ambiguous by the NIV (following the MT, which says lit., “the sons of 
Rephaiah, the sons of Arnan, the sons of Obadiah”). 


Arni. ahr‘ni (Gk. Arni G767 [not in NIV]). Son of Hezron, included in 
Luke’s ceneatocy or jesus curist (Lk. 3:33 NRSV). However, the Lukan 
genealogy is textually uncertain at this point. The NIV, following many 


MSS, reads “Ram” (KJV, “Aram”; see Matt. 1:3; Ruth 4:19; 1 Chr. 2:9- 
10). See Aram #4. 


Arnon. ahr‘nuhn (Heb. »arnôn H818, possibly “rushing [stream]”). The 
swift “roaring stream” and the valley of the same name that descend to 
the E side of the Dran sra a little N of its center. The river begins in the 
hills of N Arasa, flows NW a while, and then turns westward to descend 
precipitously into the Dead Sea, emptying at about the lowest point on 
the earth’s surface. It is now a “wadi,” implying that it is dry most of the 
year. It is first mentioned as the boundary between Moas and the Amores 
in the time of Moses (Num. 21:13); Israel encamped on its N side so as 
not to invade Moab. In Jdg. 11:18-26 Jepurnan tells the Ammonrres how 
Israel had held the land N of the Arnon for 300 years previous to this 
time (c. 1560-1260 B.C.). For all those years, and for a long time after, 
the Arnon was the S boundary of the tribe of Reusen. In the days of King 
Jenu (9th cent. B.C.), Hazaz. king of Aram overpowered Israel E of the 
Jordan as far as Arnon (2 Ki. 10:32-33). Today the Arnon (Wadi el- 
Mujib) flows through the kingdom of Jordan. 


Looking NE into the valley of the Arnon River (Wadi el-Mujib). 


Arod. air’od. See Aron. 


Arodi. air‘uh-di (Heb. »dréd? H771; gentilic »drédi H772, “Arodite”). Son 
of Gav and eponymous ancestor of the Arodite clan (Gen. 46:16; Num. 
26:17; in the latter passage, the KJV and other versions, following the 
MT, have “Arod,” but “Arodi” is supported by several ancient versions). 


Aroer. uh-roh‘uhr (Heb. «dré sr H6876, prob. “juniper”; gentilic <dro <éri 
H6901, “Aroerite”). (1) An ancient city E of the Jorpan on the N bank of 
the river Arnon about 14 mi. (23 km.) from the Dran sea and known as < 


Aro‘ir in modern times. Initially it indicated the southern limit of the 
Avorite kingdom of Simon and was taken by Israel under Mosss (Deut. 2:36; 
3:12; 4:48; Josh. 12:2). Aroer was evidently repaired by the descendants 
of Gap (Num. 32:34) before being assigned to Reusen (Josh. 13:7, 16; Jdg. 
11:26; cf. 1 Chr. 5:8). It was one of twenty towns that Jepxruan took from 
the Ammonrres (Jdg. 11:33). Joas’s census for Dav began at Aroer (2 Sam. 
24:5). In the days of Jemu, Hazari, the powerful Aramean king, took the 
city from Israel (2 Ki. 10:33). Also about this time, Mesna, king of Moas, 
“built Aroer and...made the highway in the Arnon (valley)” (Moasrrs stone, 
line 26; see ANET, 320). Aroer evidently remained Moabite until the 
time of Jeremiah, who prophesied against it (Jer. 48:18-20). 

(2) A city near Rassan (Josh. 13:25; Jdg. 11:33). The site has not been 
positively identified; some think it is the same as #1 above. 

(3) A city in the Necev some 20 mi. (32 km.) SE of Brrrsuesa and known 
today as Khirbet <Ararah. David shared his Amalekite spoils with the 
people of Aroer (1 Sam. 30:28). Two sons of “Hotham the Aroerite” were 
among David’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:44); however, some argue 
that the allusion here is to a site in Transyorpan (thus #1 or #2 above). 


Arpachshad. ahr-pak’shad. See Arpuaxap. 


Arpad. ahr’pad (Heb. »arpād H822, meaning uncertain). KJV also 
Arphad (Isa. 36:19; 37:13). The name of a province and its chief city 
located in the northern region of Syria near the city of Hamata, with which 


it is invariably associated in the Bible. The modern Tell er-Refad, 25 mi. 
(40 km.) N of Aleppo, most probably marks the site today. The city was 
overrun by the Assyrians in 740 B.C. under Tictatu-pneser III] and in 720 
B.C. by Sarcon II. The inability of Arpad and Hamath to withstand such 
attacks led to the Assyrian claim that Israel too would not be able to 
stand (2 Ki. 18:34; 19:13; Isa. 10:9; 36:19; 37:13). 


Arphad. ahr ‘fad. See Arran. 


Arphaxad. ahr-fak’sad (Heb. »arpakšad H823, derivation uncertain; Gk. 
Arphaxad G790). Also Arpachshad. Son of Smem and grandfather of Eser 
(Gen. 10:22-24; 11:10-13; 1 Chr. 1:17-18, 24; Lk. 3:36). The birth of 
Arphaxad is the first recorded birth after the roop. Many suggestions 
have been made concerning the nation of which he was the progenitor. 
One reasonable proposal is that his name should be linked to the 
CHALDEANS. 


arrogance. See privz. 


arrow. See arms AND ARMOR. 


arsenal. See arms AND ARMOR. 


art. The application of human skills to produce a pleasing effect. The 
word is also used in a broader sense with reference to the good and the 
useful, but the narrower meaning, referring to the beautiful, is more 
common. The six major arts are music, dance, architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and literature. 

It is difficult to date the beginning of art. If some human being found 
pleasure in the shape of a stone axe or flint sickle, this might be 
described as the beginning of art. By any definition, the line drawings in 


the cave of La Madelaine from the Old Stone Age seem to be art. 
Architecture might be traced to the first building of a house, although 
some effort at an aesthetic quality should be added to the utilitarian 
value in order for the building to qualify as “art.” Artistic attempts can 
be found in the early temples in Mesoporama from the fourth millennium 
B.C. and in Ecyer only slightly later. Sculpture is found in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt as early as the beginning of the third millennium. Literature 
must be placed before the time of writing, for the folk stories and 
legends had already taken on forms that gave pleasure to the hearers in 
the preliterary period—again toward the end of the fourth millennium. 
To judge from wall paintings in Egypt, music and dance must go back to 
about the same time. Hence it seems reasonable to date the beginning of 
art in historical cultures to some time in the fourth millennium. The 
origin of the arts may be intended in Gen. 4:21-22, where Jusa and Tusar- 


car are mentioned. 


The arts can be classified as spatial (architecture, sculpture, painting) 
and temporal (music, literature), with the dance extending over both 
categories. Spatial art can be seen as a whole before the parts become 
meaningful; temporal art on the other hand must be seen or heard in the 
parts before the whole is comprehended. The temporal forms therefore 
require a greater use of the memory on the part of the observer, and a 
certain amount of repetition and interpretation on the part of the artist. 
Music and in many cases literature might be called aural arts, whereas 
the others are visual arts. 
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Various geometric and floral designs are exhibited on this artistic ossuary from Jerusalem that may be as early as the Ist 


cent. B.C. 


In each of the arts, categories of matter, form, and content can be 
distinguished. Matter involves all the material available to the artist to 
select, arrange, and use for the purpose intended; form involves all the 
ways in which the artist can organize the material; content involves 
what is actually expressed when the work of art is finished. The artist’s 
innate ability is discernible in the selection of matter and form; it would 
be ludicrous if an artist were to attempt to present a sunset at sea by 
sculpturing in marble, or a thunderstorm by a piccolo solo. 


It becomes increasingly apparent, as we think on the subject of art, 
that something of the mac or cop as Creator is to be found in humans as 
artists. Artists create. In fact, some authors claim that there is no art in 
nature and no art without the creativity of the artist. 


Each art has certain limitations imposed on it. Music and dance can 
convey certain emotional messages, but in spite of the saying that 
“music is the universal language,” it is seriously limited in the 
intellectual message it can convey. Sculpture and painting can convey 
messages from the visible world but are more limited in conveying ideas 
or emotions. Literature is by far the most communicative of all the arts 
and can be used to convey conceptual, emotional, and other ideas. In 
keeping with this fact is the presentation of God’s revelation through the 
medium of literature. 


In Israel, probably because of the commandment against 
representational art (Exod. 20:4), there were no great contributions to 
the arts of painting or sculpturing. The major architectural work in Israel 
—the tempte—is a notable exception, yet even that was constructed with 
some help from Phoenician craftsmen. References to dance in the OT are 
extremely limited and afford no information on the form or content. The 
development of music in Israel, on the other hand, is noteworthy; and to 
judge from the titles we may assume that many of the psalms, if not all, 
were sung to music and accompanied by musical instruments. Literature, 
however, was the most thoroughly developed art in Israel and reached a 
level not surpassed in all antiquity. See also pancinc; music AND MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS. 


Artaxerxes. ahr’tuh-zuhrk’seez (Heb. °arta/sasta > H831; Aram. arta 


{v 


šaśtē > H10078; from Pers. Artakhshathra, “Arta’s Kingdom”). There were 
three Persian kings with the name (or title?) of Artaxerxes, but external 
evidence indicates which of the three was Neneman’s patron. The 
Elephantine papyri show that in 408 B.C. Sansattar was an old man whose 
work as governor of Samaria was to all intents and purposes in the hands 
of his two sons. This means that the Artaxerxes in whose reign 
Nehemiah lived must have been Artaxerxes I Longimanus (464-424), 
since obviously Sanballat was then in the prime of life. Ezra came to 
Jerusalem in 458, that is, the seventh year of Artaxerxes I (Ezra 7:7), and 
Nehemiah in 445, the twentieth year of the same reign (Neh. 2:1; 5:14; 
13:6). Prior to these events, the Persian king had for a time halted the 
rebuilding of Jerusaiem (Ezra 4:7-23; 6:14). 


Artemas. ahr’tuh-muhs (Gk. Artemas G782, contracted form of 
Artemidoros, “gift of Artemis”). One of two men whom Pavut contemplated 
sending as a replacement for Tirus on Crete (Tit. 3:12). He must have 
been a coworker of considerable ability and experience. Tradition makes 
him bishop of Lysrra. 


Artemis. ahr‘tuh-mis (Gk. Artemis G783, meaning uncertain). Identified 
with the goddess Diana by the Romans, Artemis was worshiped 
throughout the Greek world. Her sphere was the uncultivated earth, the 
forests, and the hills. Homer gave her the title, “lady of wild things,” the 
virgin huntress, armed with bow and arrows. “Artemis of the Ephesians” 
is mentioned only in Acts 19:24-35 (“Diana” in KJV). Her silver 
“shrines” (19:24) were little “temples” containing an image of Artemis as 
imagined by the Asiatics, a combination of the Greek virgin goddess 
with the many-breasted and lewd Semitic moon goddess Asuroreru. For 
the Ephesians, Artemis was the great Asiatic nursing mother of gods, 
men, animals, and plants, and was the patroness of the sexual instinct. 
Her images, instead of being artistically beautiful like those of the 
Greeks, were ugly, more like the lascivious images of India and Tyre and 
Sidon. Her special worship was centered in the great temple at Epuesus, 
probably because of the discovery of a very interesting aerolite that 


supposedly fell from heaven (19:35). The feasts of Artemis, “who is 
worshiped throughout the province of Asia and the world” (19:27), were 
commercialized, and among the silversmiths there was a large industry 
in making shrines and idols for the worship of this goddess. The 
preaching of Pau. interfered with this commerce and aroused violent 
opposition. It seems that Paul and his companions had preached the 
gospel from the positive side instead of directly attacking the idolatry, 
for the city clerk testified that they “neither robbed temples nor 
blasphemed our goddess” (19:37). 


artificer, artisan. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS. 


Arubboth. uh-ruhb ‘oth (Heb. >drubbét H749, from a word referring to a 
lattice or window). KJV Aruboth. A town in one of the twelve 
administrative districts from which provisions for Sotomon’s household 
were obtained by Ben-nesep, an official of Solomon’s court (1 Ki. 4:10, 
mentioned with “Socoh, and all the land of Hepher”). The site is now 
identified by various scholars with Khirbet el-Hammam, 17 mi. (27 km.) 
NW of Suecuem and thus within the hill country of Manassen. The name 
may be preserved in the nearby town of ?Arrabeh. 


Aruboth. See Arussotu. 


Arumah. uh-roo’mah (Heb. »driimd H777, “lofty”). The town in which 
Asime.ecH, the son of Jerub-Baal (Gweon), lived after he had been driven 
from Suecuem (Jdg. 9:41; NRSV also reads “Arumah” as a conjecture in v. 
31). The site is identified with modern Khirbet el--Ormah, 5 mi. (8 km.) 
SE of Shechem. 


Arvad. ahr’vad (Heb. *arwdd H770, derivation uncertain; gentilic > 
arwadi H773, “Arvadite”). The most northerly town in Puoenicia, situated 


on a rocky island called now Ruad (opposite the coastal town of Tartus, 


Syria). The island lies a short distance off the Syrian coast directly 
opposite Cyprus. In Greek and later sources it is called Arados/Aradus. In 
ancient times it was heavily built over to spite its diminutive size of less 
than a mile in circumference. There are remains of the sea walls with 
immense stones 12 ft. (3.6 m.) long and 10 ft. (3 m.) high, indented with 
deep grooves, perhaps for tying up boats. Arvad ruled over much of the 
neighboring coast for centuries. Although few surface remains are 
extant, various scenes of the town appear on Assyrian reliefs. Arvad is 
mentioned only twice in the OT as a place that supplied sailors and 
soldiers for Tyre (Ezek. 27:8, 11). Its inhabitants, the Arvadites, are also 
mentioned in the Table of Nations as descendants of Canaan (Gen. 10:18; 
1 Chr. 1:16). 


Arza. ahr’zuh (Heb. °arsad > H825, perhaps “pleasing” or “woodworm”). 
The steward of Exan, king of Israel, at the palace in Trzan, where Zimei 
murdered the king during a drinking debauch (1 Ki. 16:9-10). 


Asa. ay’suh (Heb. >dsd > H654, perhaps “healer” or “gatherer’”). (1) Third 
king of Judah, reigning from 911/10 to 870/69 B.C. (1 Ki. 15:9-24; 2 
Chr. 14-16). He was the first of the five kings of Judah (Asa, 
Jehoshaphat, Joash, Hezekiah, Josiah) who were outstanding for 
godliness, and he deserves special credit considering his idolatrous 
ancestors. He was the son of Asuan and grandson of Renosoam. Asa’s 
grandmother was Maacan (2 Chr. 15:10; lit., “mother”), a daughter of 
Assarom and a confirmed idolatress who greatly influenced Judah toward 
idolatry. Asa began his reign by deposing his wicked and powerful 
grandmother and by destroying a fearful, impure image that she had set 
up. He then drove out the male shrine prostitutes and destroyed idols 
that his fathers had worshiped (15:12), commanding the nation of Judah 
to seek the Lord God of their fathers (14:4). 


In the early peaceful days of his reign, he gathered into the temple the 
dedicated things that he and his father had dedicated to the Lord (1 Ki. 
15:15). Then about 897 B.C. Zeran the Ethiopian came against him with 
an immense force. The Lord helped Judah defeat them at Maresnan in the 


west-central part of Judah, because Asa trusted the Lord (2 Chr. 14:9- 
15). In 2 Chr. 15:1-13 we see how the Lord approved and encouraged 
Asa in his faith and in his work of reformation. Later, c. 895/94, Baasa 
of the northern kingdom made war against Judah. The people this time 
did not put their whole trust in the Lord, but Asa bribed Ben-napap of 
Aram (Syria) to break his league with Baasha so as to draw off the forces 
of Israel. This Ben-Hadad did, but the Lord, through his prophet Hanani, 
rebuked Asa for trusting in politics rather than in God (1 Ki. 15:16-22; 2 
Chr. 16:1-10). In the thirty-ninth year of his reign Asa was taken with a 
severe disease of the feet, and because he trusted his physicians rather 
than the Lord, he died two years later (2 Chr. 16:11-14). 

(2) Son of Elkanah and father of Berekiah, listed among the Levites 
who resettled in their towns after the xne (1 Chr. 9:16). 


Asahel. as‘uh-hel (Heb. <dsah -ël H6915, “God has made”; cf. Asaran). (1) 
Son of Zeruan (Davw’s sister) and brother of Joas and Asisnai (1 Chr. 2:16). 
As one of David’s thirty mighty men (2 Sam. 23:24), he was made 
commander of a division of 24,000 soldiers in David’s army (1 Chr. 
27:7). Asahel was noted for bravery and fleetness (2 Sam. 2:18; 23:24). 
In the Battle of Geron he pursued Asner, the commander of Isx-sosHetn’s 
troops, to kill him. Abner was aware that the hour had arrived for David 
to lead the nation, and that contention among the military leaders could 
only be a detriment to the best interests of the nation; thus he slew 
Asahel, after warning him, in vain, to forbear (2 Sam. 2:18-23). 

(2) A Levite sent by King Jenosnarnat to instruct the people throughout 
the realm in the law of Moses (2 Chr. 17:8). 

(3) A Levite overseer of the temple who supervised the offerings 
during the reign of Hezexian (2 Chr. 31:13). 

(4) The father of a certain Jonathan who opposed Ezra the scribe when 
the latter told those who had returned from the exnez to divorce their non- 
Jewish wives (Ezra 10:15). 


Asahiah. as‘uh-hi’uh. KJV alternate form of Asaan (2 Ki. 22:12, 14). 


Asaiah. uh-zay’yuh (Heb. <dsdyé H6919, “Yahweh has made”; cf. 
AsaneL). (1) Son of Haggiah and a descendant of Merari. He is listed 
among the Levites whom Davw put in charge of the music in the 
tabernacle. He also had a part in bringing the ark oF THE covenant from the 
house of Osep-epom to Jerusalem (1 Chr. 6:30; 15:6, 11). 


(2) A clan leader of the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:36). He assisted in 
dispossessing the inhabitants of Gepor during the reign of Hezexian (vv. 38- 
40). 

(3) An official under King Josian; he was part of the deputation sent by 
the king to consult Hutpan the prophetess regarding the book of the law 
found by Huxmn (2 Ki. 22:12, 14 [KJV, “Asahiah”]; 2 Chr. 34:20). 


(4) The firstborn of the Sxnomres; he and his family were among the 
first to resettle in Judah after the Babylonian captivity (1 Chr. 9:5 NIV 
and most versions; the TNIV reads “Shelanites” on the basis of Num. 
26:20). 


Asaph. ay’saf (Heb. »adsép H666, “gatherer” or “[God] has added”). (1) 
A Levire descended from Gersuon, appointed over the service of praise in 
the time of Davw and Sotomon (1 Chr. 16:5; 2 Chr. 5:12). He led the 
singing and sounded cymbals before the ark and apparently set up a 
school of music (Neh. 7:44). Twelve psalms are credited to Asaph (Ps. 
50; 73-83). This accreditation does not necessarily imply authorship (see 
Psatms) and may mean no more than that these psalms constituted an 
Asaphic collection, begun by the great man and then prolonged over the 
years by the Asaph singers. The psalms themselves cover a long span of 
time, for psalms like 74 are best understood in an exilic context. The 
psalms of Asaph have certain points in common: God as Judge (50:3-4; 
75:8; 76:8-9), a call to true spirituality reminiscent of the prophets (50:7, 
14-15, 22-23; 81:8-10), the use of history to teach spiritual lessons (78), 
the Lord as Shepherd (74:1; 77:20; 79:13; 80:1). These psalms have a 
deep and contemplative nature. 


(2) The father of Joah, who was the recorder under King Hezexian (2 Ki. 
18:18; Isa. 36:3, 22). 


(3) An officer under Artaxerxes Longimanus of Persia (465-445 B.C.) 
who was designated as the keeper of the king’s forest in Palestine (Neh. 
2:8). 

(4) The name Asaph in 1 Chr. 26:1 is probably an abbreviation or a 
scribal error for Ebiasaph (cf. LXX and 9:19; see Asiasapn). 

(5) The earliest Greek MSS read “Asaph” in the Matthean ceneatocy or 
sesus curist (Matt. 1:7-8), but the reference is certainly to Asa (a secondary 


reading found in most witnesses). It is not clear why Matthew would 
have spelled the name as he did. 


Asareel. uh-sair’ee-uhl. See Asare. 


Asarel. as‘uh-rel (Heb. »dSar »él H832, possibly “God has bound [with a 
vow]” or “God has filled with joy”). KJV Asareel. Son of Jehallelel and 
descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:16). 


Asarelah. as‘uh-ree ‘uh (Heb. »dsar »él4 H833, possibly “God has bound 
[with a vow]” or “God has filled with joy”). One of the sons of Asaru who 
assisted their father in the prophetic ministry of music (1 Chr. 25:2; RSV, 
“Asharelah”). The pattern into which the sons of Asaph fall in 1 Chr. 
25:9-14 indicates that Jesarelah, who was the head of the seventh 
company of temple musicians appointed by lot under David (v. 14), 
should be identified with Asarelah. 


Tower of the Church of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives. (View to the N.) 


ascension of Christ. The exartation of the eternal Son, in his assumed 
and glorified humanity, from earth to heaven in order to sit at the right 
hand of the Father as coregent. The witness of the NT to the ascension of 
Crist is of three kinds. First, there is the descriptive material in Mk. 
16:19; Lk. 24:51; Acts 1:9-11. Second, there is the prophetic or 
anticipatory reference found in Jn. 6:62; 20:17. Third, there is the 
reference that assumes that Christ is ascended and exalted and therefore 
proclaims his present exalted position or future coming in glory (Eph. 
4:8-11; Heb. 4:14; 6:19-20; Rev. 12:1-6). Much of the latter teaching is 
molded in the light of Ps. 110:1, 4. Ascension presupposes bodily 
RESURRECTION, for it was in his body that Jesus went up to heaven. The term 
exaltation covers both resurrection and ascension, while session means 
his sitting at the Father’s right hand. The position of the exalted Jesus 
has often been portrayed in biblical imagery as that of King (= Lord) of 
the universe and church, Priest of the people of God, and Prophet to the 
people of God and the world. The Hoty spr is sent by the Father in the 
name of the Lord Jesus so that he comes bearing the virtues and 
characteristics of Christ and so is the Paraclete (Jn. 16:5-14). As Jesus 
ascended into heaven, so he will return from heaven to judge the world 
(Acts 1:11). 


Ascension of Isaiah. See Pseupericrapna. 


ascent. This English term is used a number of times in the Bible, 
especially in the description “song of ascent” (see ascents, sonc or). It also 
occurs in the KJV and other versions with reference to mountain passes 
(Num. 34:4; Josh. 15:7; et al.). The Hebrew word is used in other 
contexts as well, such as 2 Ki. 20:9-10, where Hezexian is told that his 
sundial would go back ten “degrees” (KJV; the NIV has “steps”); see iat. 


ascents, song of. A description that occurs in the titles of Ps. 120-34 
(KJV, “Song of degrees”). There is uncertainty about its origin. Some 
Jewish authorities attributed it to the use made of fifteen steps leading 
to the court of women in the temr. The Levitical musicians performed 
with these steps as the stage. Some scholars attribute the title to the way 
in which the thought advances from step to step, as seen in Ps. 121:4-5 
and 124:1-4, but not all the songs have this characteristic. The most 
logical explanation is that the title was given to the series of hymns 
because they were used by pilgrims going up to the three annual 
pilgrimage rrasrs of Jerusalem. 


These lovely pilgrim songs should be studied in groups of three. In 
each group, the first psalm finds the pilgrim far away (e.g., Ps. 120, he 
feels himself an alien in Kedar; Ps. 129, still among enemies); the second 
in each triad concentrates on the Lord’s power to preserve, whatever the 
vicissitudes of the way; and the third is a psalm of arrival and security in 
Zion. In this way the whole “pilgrim hymnbook” is vibrant with the 


theme of going up and going home to the Holy City. 


asceticism. Although this word is not used in the Bible, the concept is 
found frequently. In the positive sense of self-discipline, asceticism 
normally occurs in the OT in connection with particular circumstances 
such as repentance (1 Sam. 7:6) or religious regulations (Lev. 10:9; Num. 
6:1-8). In the NT, however, self-discipline affects the whole lifestyle, 
calling for renunciation of everything that hinders discipleship (Matt. 


19:21-22; Mk. 10:29-30). Self-control is listed as a fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 
5:23). It is demanded of the contestant (1 Cor. 9:25), of church elders 
(Tit. 1:8), and of Christians generally (2 Pet. 1:6), who must not let the 
“good things” of this world rob them of the best things. The term 
asceticism, however, more frequently has a negative connotation, 
referring to severe self-denial and austerity, and the Bible condemns 
regulations that involve a “harsh treatment of the body” (Col. 3:20-23; 
cf. 1 Tim. 4:3). Both within and outside the Christian church, asceticism 
has often been fueled by a nonbiblical, dualistic philosophy that views 
the body in negative terms, for example, as a prison from which the soul 
needs to be released. 


Asenath. as‘uh-nath (Heb. *dsénat H664, “she belongs to [the goddess] 
Neit”). Also Aseneth. Daughter of Poriruera, priest of On. The pHaraon gave 
her to Joseu as a wife, and she became the mother of Epxram and Manassexn 
(Gen. 41:45, 50; 46:20). Asenath is a subject of interest in Jewish 
tradition, especially in the apocryphal work Joseph and Asenath, 
according to which she renounced her heathen religion and became a 
worshiper of Yahweh when she married Joseph. 


Aser. See Asner. 


Ashan. ay‘shuhn (Heb. <d5dn H6941, prob. “smoke,” perhaps suggesting 
a desolate place). A town in the Suepuetan originally assigned to the tribe 
of Juvan (Josh. 15:42; possibly the same as Bor asnan, 1 Sam. 30:30). Later 
it was either transferred to Simeon or considered a border town (Josh. 


19:7); it was also designated a Levitical city of refuge (1 Chr. 6:59). The 
location of Ashan is uncertain, but some identify it with modern Khirbet 
<Asan, 1.5 mi. (2 km.) NW of Beersuesa. 


Asharelah. ash‘uh-ree‘luh. See Asarzzan. 


Ashbea. See Bets asupea. 


Ashbel. ash’bel (Heb. »asbél H839, derivation disputed; gentilic »asbéli 
H840, “Ashbelite”). Second son of Bersam (1 Chr. 8:1; listed as third in 
Gen. 46:21) and the progenitor of the Ashbelite clan (Num. 26:38). 


Ashchenaz. ash‘kuh-naz. See Asuxenaz. 


Ashdod. ash‘dod (Heb. »ašdôd H846, perhaps “fortress”; gentilic »aSdédi 
H847, “Ashdodite”; Gk. Azdtos G111). One of the five chief cities of the 
Puuistines; the other four were Gaza, Asuxeton, Gato, and Exron (Josh. 13:3; 
KJV, “Ashdothite”). Three of them were on or near the coast, and 
Ashdod was the northernmost of them, about 10 mi. (16 km.) N of 
Ashkelon. These cities were assigned to the tribe of Juvan, but Judah 
failed to drive out the inhabitants “because they had iron chariots” (Jdg. 
1:19). Ashdod was a center of Dacon worship, and when the Philistines 
thought to honor the ark or THE covenant by placing it in their temple (1 
Sam. 5:1-7), God cast down and destroyed their idol. The Philistines 
found by careful testing that their plagues (ch. 5-6) were from God, so 
they sent back the ark with a guilt offering. Uzzian, king of Judah early in 
the eighth century B.C., conquered the city (2 Chr. 26:6). Amos 
predicted Ashdod’s destruction (Amos 1:8). About the year 711, Sarcon II 
of Assyria took it (Isa. 20:1). In Jeremiah’s prophecy (Jer. 25:15-29) 
Ashdod was to drink with the nations “this cup filled with the wine” of 
God’s wrath. Zephaniah prophesied the destruction of the Philistines 
(Zeph. 2:4), and Zechariah said that “foreigners will occupy Ashdod” 
(Zech. 9:6). In Neneman’s time (c. 444) the men of Ashdod combined with 
others to hinder the Jews (Neh. 4:7-9). Failing in this, they tried 
intermarrying with them (13:23-24) to produce a mongrel race, but 
Nehemiah foiled them. In the Sepruacinr and in the NT Ashdod is called by 
its Hellenistic name, “Azotus.” Pur the evangelist found himself there 
after the Holy Spirit had taken him away from the Erutopian runucu (Acts 


8:40). 


Ashdodite, Ashdothite. ash “duh-dit, -thit. See Asxvop. 


Ashdoth Pisgah. See Piscan. 


Asher. ash‘uhr (Heb. »a3ér H888, “happy, fortunate”; gentilic »a@séri 
H896, “Asherite”; Gk. Asér G818). KJV NT Aser. (1) Son of Jacos by 
Zupan, the handmaid whom Lasan gave to Lean his daughter; his name 
reflects Leah’s happiness at his birth. Asher was born at Papan-aram (in the 
plain of Mesopotamia) during Jacob’s service with Laban (Gen. 30:13). We 
know little of his personal history except the names of his five children 
(46:17). 

(2) The tribe that descended from Asher (Num. 1:13 et al.). Jacob had 
predicted, “Asher’s food will be rich; / he will provide delicacies fit for a 
king” (Gen. 49:20), and Moses said of this tribe, “Most blessed of sons is 
Asher; / let him be favored by his brothers, / and let him bathe his feet 
in oil” (Deut. 33:24). The Asherites were given the territory along the 
Mediterranean in the NW corner of Palestine (Josh. 19:24-31), but they 
failed to drive out the inhabitants of Swon, Acco, and other Canaanite 
towns (Jdg. 1:31-32). The tribe does not figure prominently in Israelite 
history, and it is not even referred to in the list of Davw’s tribal officers (1 
Chr. 27:16-22). The prophetess Anna was from the tribe of Asher (Lk. 
2:36). 

(3) According to some scholars, Asher in Josh. 17:7 may be a 
reference to a town rather than to the tribe. If so, the site is unknown. 


vv 


Asherah. uh-shihr’uh (Heb. -dséré H895, derivation uncertain). A 
Canaanite deity, goddess of the sea and the consort of E; the same 
Hebrew term can also refer to the sacred wooden poles associated with 
her cult (usually masc. pl. form »dserim, but sometimes fem. pl. 2dSérét). 
The KJV translates this word with “grove,” following the Srpruacinr. These 


poles were associated with incense stands (Isa. 17:8), altars (Jer. 17:2), 
high places (2 Chr. 17:6), and other images (2 Chr. 34:4). It is twice 
called an “abominable image” (NRSV, 1 Ki. 15:13; 2 Chr. 15:16; NIV, 
“repulsive Asherah pole”). Prior to the discovery of Ugarit (Ras samra), 
the deity Asherah was sometimes confused with Asurorern (Astarte). In 
the Ugaritic texts, however, Asherah (Athirat) is described as the 
progenitress of several gods, including Baar, who was also associated 
with her (cf. Jdg. 3:7; 6:26-30; 1 Ki. 18:19; 2 Ki. 23:4). Asherah is not 
mentioned in connection with the parriarcus, but the Israelites were 
commanded to cut down or burn the Asherim of the Canaanites; they 
also were forbidden to plant any tree as an Asherah beside the altar of 
the Lord (Exod. 34:13; Deut. 12:3; 16:21). Unfortunately, the Israelite 
invaders appropriated for their own religious worship the “high places” 
of the Canaanites and also adopted Asherah (1 Ki. 14:23; 2 Ki. 17:10, 16; 
Isa. 17:8; 27:9; Jer. 17:2; Mic. 5:13-14). Gmron was told to destroy his 
father’s Asherah pole (Jdg. 6:25-26). The deity is not associated with the 
kings of the monarchy, but later, after the kingdom split, she is 
mentioned in connection with both the northern and southern kingdoms. 
King Manassen even introduced Asherah into the temple at Jerusalem (2 
Ki. 21:3, 7); subsequently, Josan brought the image out of the temple and 
burned it (23:4). 


Asherim. uh-shihr’im. See Asueran. 


Asherite. ash‘uh-rit. See Asner. 


Asheroth. uh-shihr’oth. See Asuzran. 


ashes. The expression “dust and ashes” (e.g., Gen. 18:27) is a play on 
words (Heb. <a@par H6760 and per H709) and alludes to the origin of the 
human body from the ordinary chemical elements. It contrasts the 
lowliness of mortals with the dignity of God. Ashes were sprinkled over 


a person, or a person sat among ashes, as a sign of mourninc (2 Sam. 
13:19; Job 2:8). The word is often united with sacxcora to express 
mourning (Jer. 6:26). The lovely expression “beauty [pé »er H6996] for 
ashes” (Isa. 61:3 KJV) is also a play on words. Another word for ashes 
(desen H2016) is used for the remains of the burnt offering (e.g., Lev. 
6:10-11). See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


Ashhut. ash‘uhr (Heb. »ašbûr H858, possibly “black”). KJV Ashur. Son 
of Hezron, descendant of Jupan, and “father of Tekoa,” which probably 
means that he was the founder or leader of the village of Texoa (1 Chr. 


2:24; 4:5; the name Ashhur is not to be confused with Assuur.) Ashima. 
uh-shi‘muh (Heb. »dsima» H860, possibly Aram., “the name”). A deity 
worshiped by the inhabitants of Hamata who had settled in Samaria (2 Ki. 
17:30). Some have thought that the name is a corruption of Asueran, the 
Canaanite mother goddess. Others associate Ashima with Eshmun, the 
chief god of Sion. It is also possible that the name could designate any of 
the Semitic goddesses thought to be consorts of Baar. (In Amos 8:14, the 
NRSV reads, “Those who swear by Ashimah of Samaria,” which involves 
a slight emendation of the Hebrew.) Ashkelon. ash’kuh-lon (Heb. > 
ašqēlôn H884, meaning uncertain; gentilic »ašqēlônî H885, “Ashkelonite” 
[Josh. 13:3; KJV, “Eshkalonite”]). One of the five chief cities of the 
Puustines, Situated on the Mediterranean sea coast about midway 
between Asxpop and Gaza (the other two cities in the Philistine pentapolis 
were Asxpop and Gam). Ashkelon was taken by the tribe of Juvan shortly 
after the death of Josnua (Jdg. 1:18), but was retaken by the Philistines 
and remained in their hands through much of the OT period. In the 
eighth century B.C. Amos denounced the city for its complicity with 
Puornicia and Epom in their warfare on Israel (Amos 1:6-8). Zephaniah, 
writing in the dark days before the captivity of Judah (Zeph. 2:4, 7) and 
looking far into the future, saw the restoration of Judah with the Jews 
occupying the desolate ruins of Ashkelon. Zechariah, writing about 518, 
prophesied that Ashkelon would see the destruction of Tyre and then that 
Ashkelon itself would be destroyed (Zech. 9:5). Apparently it was 
rebuilt, for Hrov the Great was born there and Roman ruins have been 


found. During the Crusades, it came to life again, and Richard Coeur de 
Lion held court there. Later the town reverted to the Saracens. 
Archaeological remains are sparse: a ruined and overgrown Byzantine 
church, a quadrangle with some preserved columns and foundation walls 
of an odeum (tiered council chamber) attributed to Herod the Great by 
the excavators, some statues belonging to the facade of the odeum, and a 
third-century A.D. painted tomb. The oldest evidence of occupation here 
is from the area near the beach and dates to c. 2000 B.C. 


Figurine of a kneeling worshiper discovered at Ashkelon. 


Ashkenaz. ash’kuh-naz (Heb. »askénaz H867). KJV also Ashchenaz. Son 
of Gomer and grandson of Japnern (Gen. 10:3; 1 Chr. 1:6). He was the 


eponymous ancestor of a people mentioned by Jeremiah in association 


with Ararat and Minm (Jer. 51:27). Probably Ashkenaz is to be identified 
with the Scyruans, a people who had settled near Lake Urmia in the 
region of Ararat (Urartu) in the time of Jeremiah. The name Ashkenaz is 
used also with reference to Germany in medieval Hebrew, and thus 
today the term Ashkenazi refers to Yiddish-speaking Jews from central 
and northern Europe (in contrast to Sephardi [see Srpnarap], which 


designates someone who descends from the Jews who lived in Spain). 


Ashnah. ash‘nuh (Heb. »ašnâ H877, derivation uncertain). (1) A town 
in the Suerxetan Of Jupan, listed between Zoran and Zanoan (Josh. 15:33); it 
should perhaps be identified with modern <Aslin, near the edge of the 
maritime plain of Judah. 

(2) Another town of Judah, also in the Shephelah, but apparently 
farther S, between Irnran and Nerze (Josh. 15:43); this Ashnah may be the 
same as modern Idna, some 8 mi. (13 km.) WNW of Hesron. 


Ashpenaz. ash’puh-naz (Heb. ?%ašpēnaz H881, perhaps Old Pers., 
“(keeper of the] inn”). The name (or title) of the chief official in 
NepucHapnezzar’s court, responsible for bringing to Babylon certain Hebrew 


youths for training (Dan. 1:3; NRSV, “palace master”; lit., “chief of his 
eunuchs” [see eunucu]). 


Ashriel. ash‘ree-uhl. See Asruzt. 


Ashtaroth. ash‘tuh-roth (Heb. <astardt H6958, from the name of the 
Canaanite goddess, Ashtoreth; gentilic <dstérati H6960, “Ashterathite”). 
(1) A city in northern Transyorpan, near ancient Epre and N of the village 
of Jam; home of Oc, king of Basuan (Deut. 1:4 [KJV, “Astaroth”]; Josh. 
9:10; 12:4; 13:12). After the Israelite conquest, Ashtaroth was allotted to 
the half-tribe of Manasseu and settled by the descendants of Max (13:31). 
It was then given to the Levite clans descended from Gersuon (1 Chr. 
6:71; cf. also Josh. 21:27, where Br esuraran may be a scribal mistake for 


Ashtaroth). One of Davin’s mighty men was Uzzia the Ashterathite. Most 
scholars identify Ashtaroth with Asnrerotu xarnam, modern Tell <Ashtarah, 
some 20 mi. (32 km.) E of the Sea of Galilee. 

(2) The KJV and other versions use the form Ashtaroth to transliterate 
the plural of Asmrorem, the Canaanite goddess (Jdg. 2:13 et al.). The 
NRSV has “Astartes,” while the NIV renders it “Ashtoreths.” 


Ashterathite. ash ‘tuh-ruh-thit. See Asurarotu. 


Ashteroth Karnaim. ash‘tuh-roth-kahr-nay’im (Heb.  <astérdt 
qarnayim H6959). A city inhabited by the Repnarres, located on the kme’s 
Highway and sacked by four kings under the leadership of Keportaomer in 
Asranam’s time (Gen. 14:5). Some have taken the name as meaning 
“Ashtoreth of the two horns,” finding support for this interpretation in 
art work from Gezer and Bers snan that depicts a female goddess with two 
horns. It seems much more probable, however, that the name refers to 
the city of Asnrarora and was so designated because of its proximity to 
the city of Karnam (modern Sheikh Sad, c. 23 mi./37 km. E of the Sea of 


Galilee; see Amos 6:3). 


Ashtoreth. ash‘tuh-reth (Heb. <a3tdret H6956). The OT Hebrew name 
of the Canaanite goddess otherwise known as Astarte (from Gk. sources), 
and corresponding to the Mesopotamian deity Ishtar. The plural form «€ 
astarot, referring to the idols representing her, is transliterated as 
Ashtaroth in the KJV and other versions (Jdg. 2:13 et al.). Her male 
consort was apparently Baa, and the two were worshiped with lewd 
fertility rites. In Jdg. 2:11-23 we are told that the Israelites forsook their 
God and served “Baal and the Ashtoreths.” The prophet Samus. brought 
about a great revival, but before Israel could be saved from the Punistines, 
they had to give up Ashtoreth and turn to the Lord (1 Sam. 7:3-4). Israel 
kept fairly close to the Lord through the times of Samuel, Sav, and Davn, 
as well as the early days of Sotomon, until that “wise” man lost his 


wisdom by marrying various heathen women for political reasons. They 
succeeded in turning his heart from the Lord to worship of the Ashtoreth 
and other idols (1 Ki. 11:4-8). These idols remained more than three and 
a half centuries till Jostan defiled and demolished them (2 Ki. 23:13-14). 


Ashur. See Asm and Assuvr. 


This cuneiform text is known as the Autobiography of Ashurbanipal; it recounts his early life and education prior to being 


crowned king. 


Ashurbanipal. ash ‘uhr-ban‘uh-puhl (Assyr. ASSur-bdn-apli, “Ashur has 
created an heir”). King of Assyria, 669 to c. 626 B.C. He was grandson of 
the famous Sennacueris and son of Esarnappon. Ashurbanipal, or, as he was 
known to the Greeks, Sardanapalus, was contemporary with several 
kings of Judah: Manassen, Jornam, and Josan. Modern scholars have reason 
to be grateful to Ashurbanipal because he was a lover of learning and 
collected a great library of cuneiform tablets in Nieves (over 22,000 in 
number) that have given to us most of what we know of Babylonian and 
Assyrian literature. It is generally thought that Hebrew 2osnappar 
H10055 (Ezra 4:10; KJV, “Asnapper”; NRSV, “Osnappar”) corresponds to 
Ashurbanipal. 


Ashuri. ash’uh-ri (Heb. -ăšûrt H856). Also Ashurite. The name of a 


region or of a people group in N Israel over whom Isx-zosHetn, son of Saur, 
ruled in his brief reign of two years (2 Sam. 2:9). If the term refers to a 
place, its location is unknown. It is unlikely that the name refers to the 
Assyrians (who had not yet occupied any part of Canaan) or to the 
Arabian Assuurires (Gen. 25:3; these inhabited regions outside of Israel). 
The Tarcum interprets the name as a reference to the tribe of Asner, and 
some scholars agree by emending the text to read “Asherites.” 


Ashurite. ash ‘uh-rit. See Asnur; Assnurites. 


Ashvath. ash’vath (Heb. cʻašwāt H6937, perhaps “blind” or 
“unintelligent”). Son of Japhlet and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:33). 


Asia. ay“zhuh (Gk. Asia G823, derivation uncertain). The ancient Greeks 
used this term in a general way to refer to the lands E of them, that is, 
the blunt peninsula later known as Asia minor, as well as the countries 
beyond it. In the NT, however, this name refers invariably to a Roman 
province that comprised nearly one-third of the W end of Asia Minor. 
Asia was the richest and best endowed part of the great peninsula. It 
contained the whole western coastline and the adjacent islands. Its great 
cities were ancient seats and centers of Hellenic and Hellenistic 
civilization, with its science, philosophy, and literature. Its capital was 
Epuesus, Where Pau. labored; in this city too Jonn THe aposte administered 
the group of Christian communities to which he wrote his letters. Most 
of the cities of Asia have disappeared, but Smyrna (Rev. 2:8-11) remains a 
great city even now (called Izmir, in modern Turkey). Pxtape.pHa 
remained till the Middle Ages. 


Asia Minor. The Greek phrase hé mikra Asia (the Little Asia) was first 
used after NT times to denote the westernmost part of the Asian 
continent, that is, the peninsular mass between the Aegean Sea and the 
Eupurates River, and roughly equivalent to modern Turkey. It is also 


known as Anatolia (from Gk. anatolé G424, “rising [of the sun],” i.e., 
“east”) and as the Levant (though the latter term usually includes the 
other countries bordering on the eastern Mediterranean Sea). In the 
second millennium B.C., the heartland of Asia Minor was the center of 
the great Hrrrım empire, but the area was also home to various other 
people groups. During the first millennium B.C., it was frequently the 
scene of wars and political changes. By NT times, it had been organized 
into provinces under the Roman empire. See separate articles for the 
regions within Asia Minor mentioned or alluded to in the Bible: Asia 
(which in the NT refers only to the westernmost Roman province), 
Brruynia, Cappapocia, Caria, Cmicia, Gaata, Lycia, Lyna (eLace), Mysa, Pampuyiia, 


Pisma, Purycia. 


Asiarch. ay“zhee-ahrk (Gk. Asiarchés G825). This word is used in some 
Bible versions as a straight transliteration of the Greek term in Acts 
19:31 (NRSV, “officials of the province of Asia”; cf. also NIV). Similar 
officials are found in other provincial contexts. Little is known about this 
office, although it appears possible that the title was permanent, and 
that once a citizen had held the office, he continued to bear the 
honorary title. It is likely that a number of Asiarchs were in Epuesus at the 
time of Paus clash with the guild of the silversmiths. Perhaps they 
functioned collectively, with the year’s incumbent performing the duties 
of the office. 


Asiel. as’ee-uhl (Heb. <dsi»él H6918, prob. “God has made”). A 
Simeonite whose great-grandson, Jehu, is listed as a clan leader in the 
days of King Hezexian (1 Chr. 4:35; cf. vv. 38-43). 


Asnah. as‘nuh (Heb. »asnâ H663, perhaps “thornbush”). The head of a 
family of temple servants (Netumm) who returned from the exnz with 
ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:50). 


Asnapper. See Asuursanrat. 


asp. See anmats. 


Aspatha. as-pay’thuh (Heb. »aspātā> H672, a Pers. name of uncertain 
meaning). One of the ten sons of Haman who were put to death by the 
Jews (Esth. 9:7). 
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Asriel. as‘ree-uhl (Heb. 2asri él H835, meaning uncertain; gentilic »asri > 
ēlî H834, “Asrielite”). Son of Gmeap, great-grandson of Manasse, and 
eponymous ancestor of the Asrielite clan (Num. 26:31; Josh. 17:2). In 1 
Chr. 7:14 (KJV, “Ashriel”) he is described as the son (NIV, “descendant”) 
of Manasseh through an Aramean concubine. 


ass. See aniMaLs. 


assembly. See CONGREGATION. 


Asshur. ash‘uhr (Heb. »aššûr H855, meaning uncertain). KJV and TNIV 
Ashur; KJV also Assur. One of the three sons of Snem (Gen. 10:22; 1 Chr. 
1:17; not to be confused with an Israelite named Asmur). His name was 
borne also by the patron deity, people, territory (cf. Gen. 2:14), and 
capital city of Assyria (out of almost 140 occurrences of the name in the 
OT, all but half a dozen or so are usually rendered “Assyria” or 
“Assyrians”). Asshur son of Shem was considered to be the founder of 
the Assyrian nation, whose king list refers to the earliest founders as 
tent-dwellers in the southern and western deserts (cf. Gen. 10:11). The 
name of the national god (often spelled Ashur) is not found in the Bible, 
although some see allusions to it (e.g., Num. 24:22-24; Ps. 83:8). It 
occurs as an element in many personal names (e.g., AsnursaniPal, 


Esarnappon) and may well account for the name given to the capital city. 
The ruins of the city of Asshur (modern Qalacat Sherqat) lie c. 56 mi. (90 
km.) S of Mosul (Nmeven) on the W bank of the Ticris River, bordering the 
great desert. 


Asshurim. ash‘uh-rim. See Assuurrres. 
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Asshurites. ash‘uh-rits (Heb. »aššûrim H857). Also Ashurites, Asshurim. 
An Arabian tribe descended (along with the Lerusnes and Leummrres) from 
Arranam and Keruran through Depan (Gen. 25:3). They are not related to 
Assnur and the Assyrians. 


Assir. as‘uhr (Heb. -assir H661, possibly “captive”). (1) Son of Koran and 
descendant of Lev: (Exod. 6:24; 1 Chr. 6:22). 


(2) A son of Ebiasaph (see Assan) and grandson of #1 above (1 Chr. 
6:23, 37). Some scholars believe these genealogical lists are textually 
corrupt and that there was only one Assir. 

(3) According to the KJV, a son of Jeconiah (i.e., Jenomcun, 1 Chr. 
3:17), king of Judah. Most scholars, however, regard the Hebrew word 
here not as a proper name, but as an adjective (cf. NIV, “Jehoiachin the 
captive”). 


Assos. as‘os (Gk. Assos G840). Also Assus. Modern Behramkoy, seaport 
of Mysia in Asia minor On the N coast of the gulf of Adramyttium, 7 mi. (11 


km.) from the island of Lesbos to the S near Methymna, and 20 mi. (32 
km.) S of Troas (Acts 20:13-14). The ship with Luxe and others sailed from 


Troas around Cape Lectum, while Pau. walked the shorter way (20 


mi./32 km.) overland to Assos, where he reached the ship in time for her 
arrival that evening at Mrryienz, a port on the SE coast of Lesbos. 


Assur. as‘uhr. See Assuur. 


assurance. The Christians’ confidence that God is their Father and 
Christ their Savior and Lord. Thus they know that what the gospel 
declares about Jesus is true and that in Jesus they have a new 
relationship with God. The term assurance can also refer to the external 
evidence supporting that confidence. 


Faru as belief in, trust of, and commitment to God through Jesus 
Christ carries with it a certain assurance. This is because true faith 
includes the acceptance of God’s own testimony concerning himself and 
his relation to a sinner (Acts 17:31; 1 Cor. 2:10-13; 1 Thess. 2:13). Thus 
the believer approaches the Father in prayer and worship with humble 
conviction and “full assurance” (Gk. plérophoria G4443, Heb. 10:22; cf. 
6:11; Col. 2:2). In fact the Christian is “fully persuaded” that God is what 
he says he is and does what he claims to do (Rom. 4:21; cf. 8:38; 2 Tim. 
1:12). 

There is also the internal witness of the Hoty spr bringing the 
knowledge that the believer is truly a child of God (Rom. 8:15-16) as 
well as the external testimony of a changed life (1 Jn. 2:3-5, 29; 3:9-14, 
18-19; 4:7). Because of the presence of the indwelling Spirit, assurance 
in the new covenant is of a much deeper order than in the old covenant. 
However, assurance was a reality for believers within the Mosaic 
covenant (Isa. 32:17). 


The Assyrian Empire. 


Assyria. uh-sihr’ee-uh. Originally a land between the upper Ticris and 
Zab rivers, with its capital first at Assur, later at Niveven. Assyria was 
taken over in the third millennium B.C. by Semites from Arasia. First 
mentioned in the Bible in Gen. 2:14, Assyria and the Assyrians are 
frequently named, sometimes as Asshur (KJV, Assur). By 1900 B.C. 
Assyrian traders had a colony in Hrrrre territory, at Kanish in Asia mor. 
In the thirteenth century Assyrian military expeditions crossed the 
Euphrates, and by 1100 they reached the Mediterranean. But Assyria 
was not strong enough to maintain their advance. By 1000 the Aramean 
kingdom of Zosan reached the Evrpurates, but Davw conquered Zobah and 
stopped its invasion of Assyria, an irony of history enabling Assyria to 
become strong. The tenth century B.C. was one of powerful and 
systematic advance. Assyria rounded out its borders N and E, conquered 
Babylonia (see Basy.on), and advanced westward through Aramean 
territory to the Mediterranean. Under Suatmaneser III the Assyrians turned 
toward Palestine. In 853 they were defeated at Qarqar but claimed a 
victory over Ben-napap Of Damascus and a coalition including Anas, king of 


Israel. They failed to follow up their effort. 
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Assyrian human-headed winged bull and protective spirit (c. 710 B.C.). These enormous figures guarded one of the gates 


into the citadel of Khorsabad; the weight of one of them has been estimated at sixteen tons. 


After the religious revival under Eruan and Eussa, the coalition of Israel 
with Syria broke up. When Jenu gained the throne (2 Ki. 9-10), 
Shalmaneser III seized the opportunity to claim tribute from Jehu and to 
weaken Damascus. Internal difficulties kept Assyria from further 
Palestinian inroads for nearly a century, until shortly after the middle of 
the eighth century B.C., when Tictatu-preser II invaded the W, divided the 
territory into subject provinces, and exchanged populations on a large 
scale to make rebellion more difficult. In 733-732 he conquered Ganre, 
the Plain of Suaron, and Guran, making both Israel and Judah pay tribute 
(15:29; 16:9). Isaiah prophesied that this attempt to subjugate Judah 
would eventually fail. Shalmaneser V besieged Samaria for three years. 
He died during the siege, and his successor Sarcon II took the city in 721 
and carried its more prosperous citizens into exile, replacing them with 
colonists from other provinces of his empire (17:6-41). 


For nearly a century thereafter, Assyria was troubled from all sides— 
from Babylon, Elam, the Medes, Phrygia, and Egypt. Yet Sennacuerp 
nearly captured Jerusarem in 701-700 B.C. (2 Ki. 18:13—19:37; Isa. 36- 


37), the danger ending only when “the angel of the Loro went out and 
put to death a hundred and eighty-five thousand men in the Assyrian 
camp,” an event followed by the assassination of Sennacherib by his own 
sons. Manassen, king of Judah, paid tribute to Assyria, except during a 
short rebellion for which he was carried to Babylon but released after he 
sought the Lord (2 Chr. 33:11-13). The last quarter of the seventh 
century saw the fall and decline of the Assyrian empire and its 
subjugation by the Chaldean conquerors of Babylonia with the Medes. 
Nineveh was taken in 612. For a short time Babylonia replaced Assyria 
as the great power. The prophets Elijah, Elisha, and Isaiah are largely 
concerned with Assyria; several other prophets—Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, and Zechariah—refer to it. Jonah was 
actually sent to prophesy to Nineveh, and the revival he unwillingly 
promoted saved the city from destruction for a long period of time. 

Assyrian kings during the centuries in which Assyria had its closest 
contact with Israel and Judah, with approximate dates for their reigns 
(all B.C.) from the list found at Khorsabad in Mesopotamia, are as 
follows: 


Shalmaneser II 859-824 
Shamshi-Adad V 823-811 
Adad-Nirari III 810-783 
Shalmaneser IV 782-772 
Ashur-dan III 771-754 
Ashur-Nirari V 753-746 
Tiglath-Pileser II 745-727 
Shalmaneser V 726-722 
Sargon III (II) 722-705 
Sennacherib 705-681 
Esarhaddon 681-669 
Ashurbanipal 669-627 


Ashur-eti-ilani 627-623 
Sin-shum-lishir 623-623 
Sin-shar-ishkun 623-612 
Ashur-uballit 611-608 


Assyrian art, architecture, and technology were successively 
influenced by Sumerians, Akkadians, and Babylonians and early attained 
high levels, exciting the admiration and imitation of Asaz, king of Judah 
(2 Ki. 16:10-13). Literature was largely utilitarian—legal, historical, 
commercial, scientific, pseudoscientific, and religious—but it exists in 
abundance, notably the library of Asnursanat, consisting of thousands of 
clay tablets. The Assyrians early added to their worship of the primitive 
national god Asshur the Babylonian deities with their cultic apparatus. 
Wherever they influenced Israel and Judah, the effort was demoralizing, 
as the historical books of the Bible and the prophets bear abundant 
witness. 


Astaroth. as‘tuh-roth. See Asurarotn. 


Astarte. as-tahr’tee. NRSV form of Asuroretn. 


astrologer. This term is used in the NIV and other English translations 
of Daniel to render the Hebrew word kasdim H4169 (Dan. 2:2 et al.; 
Aram. kasday H10373 in 2:10 et al.), which could also be translated 
“Chaldean” (cf. NRSV and see Cuatpea). In the same passages, the KJV 
uses “astrologer” as a translation of »asSap H879 (Aram. »aS5ap H10081), 
which means “enchanter.” In addition, both the KJV and the NIV use 
“astrologers” to represent a difficult Hebrew phrase in Isa. 47:13 (lit., 
“dividers of heaven”). The Mac: from the east mentioned in Matt. 2:1 
(magos G3407) were high-ranking Persian priests expert in astrotocy and 
other occult arts. 


astrology. The observation of the sun, moon, planets, and stars for the 
purpose of determining the character of individuals and the course of 
events. In warning his people against Canaanite superstition (Deut. 
18:10-13), Moses made no reference to astrology or any sort of fortune- 
telling by means of the stars, for it was essentially a Babylonian or 
Mesopotamian profession, though it later came into Palestine. Although 
the term asrro.ocer appears several times in the English Bible (e.g., Dan. 
2:2; 5:7 NIV), the only unequivocal references to the practice and its 
practitioners are found in Isa. 47:13 (“those stargazers who make 
predictions month by month”) and in Jer. 10:2 (where people are urged 
not to be “terrified by signs in the sky”). It was a characteristic of 
Babylonian wisdom, as well as Egyptian, to ponder the movement of the 
stars, taking note of variations and conjunctions, so as to predict events 
on earth. See also astronomy. 


astronomy. The study of celestial bodies and phenomena. While the 
word astronomy is not found in the Bible, there are many passages that 
refer to some aspects of the subject. God is recognized as the maker of 
the stars (Gen. 1:16) as well as the one who knows their number and 
names (Ps. 147:4). In the beautiful poem of Ps. 19 the psalmist asserts 
that the heavenly bodies (referring to the stars) show forth the glory of 
their Creator. A reference is made also to the sun as one of the heavenly 
bodies. 


There are hundreds of biblical references to stars, sun, moon, and 
planets. When God wished to tell Asranam how numerous his descendants 
would be, he took him out and showed him the stars. Then God said, 
“Look up at the heavens and count the stars—if indeed you can count 
them” (Gen. 15:5). The Bible refers in a most striking manner to the 
height of the stars—that is, to their distance from the earth: “Is not God 
in the heights of heaven? And see how lofty are the highest stars!” (Job 
22:12). Another reference to the great height of the stars is found in Isa. 
14:13, “I will ascend to heaven; I will raise my throne above the stars of 
God.” The implication here is that it must be a very great distance to the 
stars, but it was not until recent times that scientists became aware of 
the astonishing distances involved. 


It appears that the biblical writers were aware that the stars differ 
greatly from each other. Pavut, writing to the church at Corin, says, “The 
sun has one kind of splendor, the moon another and the stars another; 
and star differs from star in splendor” (1 Cor. 15:41). This has been 
verified by the astronomers. Not only do stars have different colors, but 
they also differ widely in size, in density, in temperature, and in total 
amount of light emitted. The sun, around which the earth revolves, is an 
average star. While it is over one million times as large as the earth, 
there are some stars that are one million times as large as the sun. On 
the other hand, there are other stars smaller than the planet Mercury. 


One of the many sins of the children of Israel was that of worshiping 
idols. They wanted to worship also the sun, the moon, and the stars. In 
Deut. 4:19 they were warned not to indulge in such worship. In spite of 
such warnings, sun worship prevailed many times. Asa and Josan, kings 
of Judah, found it necessary to take away the sun images that had been 
kept at the entrance to the temple. See twwotarry; sun. 


While there is little evidence in the Bible that the Hebrew people had 
indulged very much in the study of astronomy, it is clear that they 
recognized a sublime order in the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
They observed carefully the daily rising of the sun, its majestic 
movement across the sky, and its final setting in the west. This is vividly 
portrayed in the story of the battle with the Amores as recorded in Josh. 
10, when the sun stood still in the middle of the sky. Many theories have 
been proposed in an attempt to give a scientific explanation to this “long 
day of Joshua.” None is completely satisfactory, and they will not be 
discussed here. It is sufficient to add that this is one of many miracles 
recorded in the Bible to show us that God is the ruler and sustainer of 
the universe. 


More remarkable than the long day of Joshua when the sun 
apparently stood still, is the story of the return of the shadow on the 
sundial of Aaz. In this case the Lord gave King Hezexian a sign saying, “I 
will make the shadow cast by the sun go back the ten steps it has gone 
down on the stairway of Ahaz” (Isa. 38:8). This is, indeed, a remarkable 
miracle. If taken literally, it means not only that the earth stopped 
rotating on its axis, but that it reversed its direction of rotation for a 


short time. Again the scientists have no answer to explain such an event. 


Babylonian text (164-163 BC) recording an observation of Halley’s comet to about 22-28 September, 164 BC. 


There are a number of allusions in the Bible to eclipses of the sun and 
of the moon. In Isa. 13:10 it is stated, “The rising sun will be darkened,” 
while in Joel 2:31 we have the statement, “The sun will be turned to 
darkness and the moon to blood.” These two descriptions accord quite 
well with observations of eclipses of the sun and of the moon. As the 
shadow of the moon sweeps across the face of the sun it appears that the 
sun is turned to darkness. When the earth comes directly between the 
sun and the moon, there is an eclipse of the moon. When the eclipse is 
complete, it is still possible to see the surface of the moon, due to the 
fact that the atmosphere of the earth bends the light rays from their 
straight line path. Thus sunlight is bent somewhat as it passes the earth; 
it is then reflected by the moon and returned to the earth. Just as the sun 
appears to be red when it is setting, due to the passage of the light 
through more atmosphere, so the eclipsed moon appears strange in 
color. The Bible uses the apt expression “turned...to blood” to describe 
this astronomical phenomenon. 


Calculated eclipses of the sun that occurred in Palestine during OT 
times are as follows: July 31, 1063; August 15, 831; June 15, 763; May 


18, 603; May 28, 585. Very likely the prophets Amos and Joel witnessed 
the eclipse of August 15, 831. Such an eclipse is vividly described by 
Amos: “I will make the sun go down at noon and darken the earth in 
broad daylight” (Amos 8:9). 


The subject of astrorocy has been connected with astronomy since early 
times. The reference in OJdg. 5:20 no doubt refers to the influence of the 
stars in the lives of people. The writer states, “From the heavens the 
stars fought, from their courses they fought against Sisera.” However, 
the Hebrew people seemed to have had little to do with the subject. In 
the book of Daniel there are repeated statements made concerning the 
astrologers. It is to be noted that Daniel and his three friends, though 
closely associated with astrologers, are always mentioned as keeping 
themselves separated and undefiled. Again and again when the 
magicians and the astrologers were unable to perform a task, it was 
Daniel who was able to do important things for the king. Thus it is 
apparent that the Bible condemns the pseudoscience of astrology. 


Probably the most fascinating part of biblical astronomy concerns the 
star of Bermenem. This story is told in the second chapter of Matthew. 
When the wise men from the E came to Jerusalem they asked, “Where is 
the one who has been born king of the Jews? We saw his star in the east 
and have come to worship him” (Matt. 2:2). Even King Herop was greatly 
disturbed over the news, and he inquired of them diligently at what time 
the star appeared. This star seemed to be their ever-present guide, for it 
is stated that “the star they had seen in the east went ahead of them 
until it stopped over the place where the child was” (2:9). 


The question is: What kind of a star can continually guide travelers to 
a definite point on the earth? Many answers have been proposed. One is 
that this was an unusual conjunction of bright planets (the coming 
together on the same meridian at the same time of two or more celestial 
objects). Another theory is that this star was a nova (an explosion that 
makes a star look suddenly much brighter), although it is unclear how 
such a bright star could serve as a guide to the wise men. Still another 
theory is that this was the planet Venus at its greatest brilliance, but 
these Mac: knew the movements of the planets, and therefore the bright 


appearance of Venus would hardly have served as a guide to lead them 


to the Christ child. 


Evidently here is another of the many biblical miracles that modern 
science is unable to explain. This miraculous appearance, which is called 
a star, aroused the curiosity of the wise men to such an extent that they 
followed it for many miles until finally it pointed out the exact place 
where they wished to go. 


There is much evidence in the Bible that some of the constellations 
were known to the writers. The Lord asked Job, “Can you bind the 
beautiful Pleiades? / Can you loose the cords of Orion?” (Job 38:31; cf. 
also v. 32; 9:9; Isa. 13:10; Amos 5:8). One constellation that has a 
special significance to some Christians is Cygnus (the flying swan), also 
known as the Northern Cross. Its six stars form a huge Roman cross in 
the summer sky, about the size of the Big Dipper. This constellation sinks 
westward in the sky until at Christmas time it stands upright just above 
the horizon in the NW. Some see rich symbolism in the fact that the star 
Deneb at the top of the cross, where the head of Christ was, is a super- 
giant, while the one at the bottom, Albireo, where his feet were, is a 
beautiful telescopic double-star. 


In the last chapter of the last book of the Bible, the Lord Jesus is called 
“the bright Morning Star” (Rev. 22:16). Evidently the writer, the apostle 
John, had frequently waited for the morning light and had watched for 
the bright morning star, which is usually a planet. Its beauty had greatly 
inspired him, so he used this striking figure for the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Many Christians watch for his coming as people of old have watched for 
the morning and have seen the bright stars of the morning! 


Asuppim. uh-suhp’im (pl. of »Gsdp H667). KJV transliteration of a 
Hebrew word that is more correctly interpreted as a common noun (1 
Chr. 26:15, 17); the phrase of which it is a part is rendered “storehouse” 
by the NIV and other versions (the Heb. word occurs also in Neh. 12:25, 
where KJV renders it with “thresholds”). 


Aswan. as-wahn’. See Svene. 


asylum. See crs oF REFUGE. 


Asyncritus. uh-sin‘kri-tuhs (Gk. Asynkritos G850, “incomparable”). A 
Christian in Rome, named with four other men, to whom Pau. sent 
greetings (Rom. 16:14). Mentioned first, he may have been the leader of 
this group of believers. 


Atad. ay’tad (Heb. »d¢ad H354, “thornbush”). A threshing floor where 
the funeral cortège of Jacos stopped on its way northward to Hesron (Gen. 
50:10-11). Here the Egyptians mourned seven days for Joseph’s father, 
and therefore the place was given the name Ase: mzram, “mourning [or 
meadow] of the Egyptians.” A geographical problem is seen in the 
statement that Atad was “beyond the Jordan” (NRSV), since the direct 
route from Egypt to Hesron would be W of the river. It is possible that the 


cortége followed an old trade route through the Sinai peninsula or that 
the phrase should be translated “near the Jordan” (NIV). The site has not 
been identified. 


Atarah. at‘uh-ruh (Heb. <dfarah H6499, “crown”). The second wife of 
JeranmerL and the mother of Onam, mentioned in the genealogy of Jupan 
(1 Chr. 2:26). 


Ataroth. at’uh-roth’ (Heb. <dfarét H6500, “crowns,” or perhaps 
“Tcattle] pens”). (1) One of the towns built by the descendants of Gap in 
the Transsorpan (Num. 32:3, 34) along with Dmon and Arorr. It is 
mentioned by King Mesna on his Moase stone (lines 10-14) as being the 
city where “the men of Gad had always dwelt.” The site is usually 
identified with Khirbet <Attarus, 9 mi. (15 km.) NW of Dibon. 

(2) A border town of the tribe of Ermram, part of the territory of the 
Arxites (Josh. 16:2, 7). It was apparently located between Berner and 
Lower Berm noron, but the precise site has not been identified. Some 
believe that the town mentioned in v. 2 is the same as Ararotu appar in V. 


5, but that the Ataroth of v. 7 was a different town on the NE boundary 
of Ephraim (perhaps modern Tell Sheikh edh-Dhiab or Tell el-Mazar, but 
see JokMEAM). 


(3) The KJV reads “Ataroth, the house of Joab” in 1 Chr. 2:54, but this 
phrase is better rendered as one proper name, Arro etH soap (cf. NIV; 


some have suggested translating it, “the crowns [i.e., chiefs] of the house 
of Joab”). 


Ataroth Addar. at‘uh-roth-ad‘uhr (Heb. <afrét »addar H6501, “crowns 
of Addar” or “[cattle] pens at the threshing floor”). A town included in 
the boundary lists for the tribes of Epxram and Manasse (Josh. 16:5; 
18:13; the S boundary of the Joseph tribes coincides with the N 
boundary of Bensammn). The precise location is uncertain, though one 


suggestion is Khirbet Raddana, about 9 mi. (15 km.) NNW of Jerusalem. 
Some believe that this town should be identified with Ararorn #2. 


Ater. ay ‘tuhr (Heb. >a/er H359, perhaps “binder” or “crippled”). (1) The 
ancestor of a family that returned from the Babylonian captivity with 
ZeRUBBABEL (Ezra 2:16; Neh. 7:21). The unusual Hebrew expression (lit., 
“the sons of Ater [belonging] to Hezekiah”) can be rendered “of Ater, 
namely of Hezekiah” (cf. NRSV), which might indicate that Hezekiah 
was an older family name; the NIV translates, “of Ater (through 
Hezekiah).” Ater was among those who sealed the covenant of Neneman 
(Neh. 10:17; in this passage, Ater and Hezekiah are listed as though they 
were two distinct individuals). 


(2) Ancestor of a family of temple gatekeepers who returned from 
exile with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:42; Neh. 7:45). 


Athach. ay’thak (Heb. <dtak H6973, derivation uncertain). TNIV Athak. 
A city in the S foothills of the tribal territory of Juoman to which Davin sent 
booty taken from the Amarexires (1 Sam. 30:30). The site is unknown, 
unless the name is a variant (or scribal corruption) of Ermer, as some 
scholars believe. 


Athaiah. uh-thay’yuh (Heb. <dtdy@ H6970, perhaps “Yahweh has shown 
himself superior”). Son of Uzziah and descendant of Perez; he was one of 


the Judahites who after the return from the Babylonian captivity lived in 
Jerusalem (Neh. 11:4). 


Athak. See Arnacn. 


Athaliah. ath’uh-lituh (Heb. <dtalyG H6975 and <dtalyahi H6976, 
possibly “Yahweh is exalted”). One woman and two men in the OT bore 
this name. (1) The wife of Jenoram, king of Judah, and daughter of Anas, 
king of Israel (2 Ki. 8:18). She is called Omrrs “daughter” (2 Ki. 8:26; 2 
Chr. 22:2), which probably should be understood to mean 
“granddaughter.” The union between Athaliah and Jehoram was a 
marriage of political convenience with disastrous spiritual results. 
Athaliah inherited the unscrupulous nature of her mother Jrzese. Her 
influence over her husband and her son Amazan was for evil. She was 
responsible for introducing into Judah the worship of the Phoenician 
Baar. After the death of Ahaziah, Athaliah became the only woman to 
reign over Judah in OT times. She put to death all Ahaziah’s sons except 
Joash (Jenoasn), who was hidden by Jenosnesa, sister of Ahaziah and wife 
of Jenova the priest. Then, in the seventh year of her reign, Jehoiada 
conspired to put Joash on the throne. Coming into the temple to see 
what the excitement meant, Athaliah found that the coronation had 
already taken place. She was allowed to leave the temple, that it might 
not be defiled with her blood, but was killed as she went out the door (2 
Ki. 11:1-20; 2 Chr. 22:10—23:21). 

(2) Son of Jeroham and descendant of Bensamn; he is listed among the 
heads of families who lived in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 8:26). 

(3) Descendant of Elam and father of Jeshaiah; the latter is listed 
among those who returned with Ezra from the Babylonian captivity (Ezra 
8:7). 


Atharim. ath’uh-rim (Heb. -dtdrim H926, derivation uncertain). 
According to Num. 21:1, the Israelites, during their wilderness 
wanderings, were attacked by the Canaanite king of Aran “along the road 
to Atharim.” Following some ancient versions, the KJV incorrectly 
translates, “the way of the spies.” Atharim may have been a town in the 
Necev, but the site is unknown. The road in question must have been a 
significant route, and it probably went from Kanes sarnea N through Arorr 
and Aran and on to Hesron. 


Athens. ath‘inz (Gk. Athénai G121). Chief city of the ancient city-state 
of Attica and capital of modern Grerce. The city was named after its 
patron goddess Athene. Centered around a rocky hill called the Acropouis, 
the city is 4.5 mi. (7 km.) from the sea. Two walls, 250 ft. (76 m.) apart, 
connected the city with its harbor (Peiraeus). According to tradition, the 
city was founded by Cecrops, who came from Egypt about 1556 B.C. The 
city was ruled by kings until about 1068, when archons (magistrates) 
began to rule. Two of the most famous archons were Draco, who in c. 
620 issued laws “written in blood,” and Solon, who in 594 gave the state 
a constitution. The Athenians defeated the Persians at Marathon in 490 
and again in 480 at Salamis. They then built a small empire, with a 
powerful fleet for its support. 


The period of Athens’ greatest glory was during the rule of Pericles 
(459-431), who erected many beautiful public buildings in the city and 
under whose administration literature and art flourished. The 
Peloponnesian War (431-404) ended with the submission of Athens to 
Sparta. Later wars sapped the strength of Athens. Philip of Macedon 
crushed the city in 338. In 146 the Romans made it a part of the 
province of Acuam. The city was the seat of Greek art, science, and 
philosophy, and was the most important university center in the ancient 
world, even under Roman sway. Although politically conquered, it 
conquered its conquerors with its learning and culture. 


Athenian forum and Stoa of Attalus. (View to the N.) 


Pau. visited the city on his second missionary journey and spoke to an 
interested but somewhat disdainful audience (Acts 17). He reminded 
them of their altar inscribed with the words “to an unknown cop,” which he 
had seen in the city, and declared that he could tell them about this God. 
He made some converts in the city, but there is no record of his 
establishing a church there or of his returning on any later occasion. 
From Athens he went to Cormnrn, where he remained for a year and a 
half, establishing a strong church. 


Athlai. ath ‘li (Heb. <atlay H6974, prob. short form of Arsauan, “Yahweh 


is exalted”). One of the descendants of Bebai who agreed to put away 
their foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:28). 


athlete. See cames. 


atonement. In early English, this term (from at one, i.e., in agreement) 
meant “reconciliation,” the bringing together into harmony of those who 
have been separated, enemies. Such a term brings a basic biblical 
concept into focus, but at the same time it leaves unanswered the really 
crucial questions: What has caused the separation? What has brought 


about peace? How has it been accomplished? 


In the OT, atonement is mainly expressed by the verb kāpar H4105, 
whose root meaning is apparently “to cover over.” In secular use, for 
example, Noan “covered over” the woodwork of the ark with pitch (Gen. 
6:14). The noun related to this verb, koper H4111, is mainly used of the 
ransom price that “covers” an offense—not by sweeping it out of sight 
but by making an equivalent payment so that the offense has been 
actually and exactly paid for (e.g., Exod. 30:12; Num. 35:31; Ps. 49:7; 
Isa. 43:3). Perhaps arising from this use of the noun, certain forms of the 
verb (the Heb. piel and pual stems) came to be set aside to express only 
the idea of removing offense by equivalent payment and so bringing the 
offender and the offended together. The means of atonement—the actual 
price paid as equivalent to the sin committed—was the sacrificial stoop, 
the life laid down in death. 


The ritual of the Day of Atonement should be studied, and in 
particular the part played by the two goats (Lev. 16:15-17, 20-22). The 
Lord wanted his people to know the significance of what had happened 
in secret when the high priest sprinkled the blood on the “mercy seat” or 
“atonement cover” (Heb. kappõret H4114). Therefore he commanded the 
ceremony of the live goat so that they might actually see their sins being 
laid on another and see their sins being borne away never to return 
again. See also ATONEMENT, DAY OF} LAYING ON OF HANDS. 


In Christian theology, atonement is the central doctrine of faith and 
can properly include all that Jesus accomplished for us on the cross. It 
was a vicarious (substitutionary) atonement. On the Day of Atonement, 
the goat that was substituted was not as valuable as a person; but God in 
his matchless grace provided a Substitute who was infinitely better than 
the sinner, absolutely sinless and holy, and dearer to the Father than all 
creation. “The wages of sin is death” (Rom. 6:23) and “God made him 
who had no sin to be sin for us, so that in him we might become the 
righteousness of God” (2 Cor. 5:21). 


There are two opposite facts that the ingenuity of the theologians 
could not have reconciled without God’s solution: First, that God is holy 
and he hates sin, and that by his holy law sin is a capital crime; and 
second, that “God is love” (1 Jn. 4:8). So the problem was, “How can 


God be just and at the same time justify the sinner?” (cf. Rom. 3:26). 
John 3:16 tells us that God so loved that he gave—but our blessed Lord 
was not just a means to an end, he was not a martyr to a cause. In the 
eternal counsels of the Trinity, he offered himself to bear our sins (Rev. 
13:8). He voluntarily set aside the divine trappings of omnipotence, 
omniscience, and glory (Phil. 2:5-8), that he might be truly human, 
becoming the babe of Bethlehem. For some thirty-three years he 
perfectly fulfilled the law on our behalf (Matt. 5:18) and then paid the 
penalty for our sins in his death for us on the cross. Our Lord’s work of 
atonement looks in three directions: toward sin and Satan (1 Pet. 1:18- 
19), toward us (Rom. 5:6-11), and toward the Holy Father (1 Jn. 2:2). 


Atonement, Day of. Theologically and spiritually, the Day of 
Atonement is the center of Levincus, “the book of holiness.” The sixteenth 
chapter gives the law for the Day of Atonement. The divinely inspired 
commentary on this chapter is found in Heb. 9:1—10:25. Israel had two 
beginnings for its years, six months apart. In the first month (approx. 
March-April) on the fourteenth day, they ate the Passover as a memorial 
of the events leading to the rxopus from Egypt; half a year later, in the 
seventh month (approx. September-October) on the tenth day (Lev. 
16:29), they afflicted their souls and the priest made atonement for 
them. The Jews now celebrate their New Year’s Day (Rosh Hashanah) on 
the first day of the seventh month, and the Day of Atonement (Yom 
Kippur) on the tenth day. 


The purpose of the Day of Atonement seems to have been at least 
fourfold: first, to show God’s hatred of sin, that the “wages of sin is 
death” (Rom. 6:23) and that “without the shedding of blood there is no 
forgiveness” (Heb. 9:22); second, to show the contagious nature of sin, 
for even the Most Holy Place had to be cleansed “because of the 
uncleanness and rebellion of the Israelites, whatever their sins have 
been” (Lev. 16:16); third, to point forward by three types to the death of 
“the Lamb of God,” our blessed Savior; and fourth, by its repetition year 
after year to signify that the way into the very presence of God had not 
been made manifest before the death of Christ (Heb. 9:7-9). When our 
Lord offered himself on Calvary, the veil of the temple was torn (Mk. 


15:38), and God signified that from that moment on we were under a 
new covenant—a covenant of grace, not of law. “For the law was given 
through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ” (Jn. 1:17). 
The OT ceremonies were but symbols and types and shadows: the NT 
records the realities. In OT times God was teaching his people by 
“kindergarten” methods—godliness brought health, long life, and 
prosperity; sin brought quick, visible, corporeal punishment. Today, 
under grace, we look back to Calvary, when the great Day of Atonement 
took place once for all. 


atonement cover. See TABERNACLE. 


Atroth. See Arrotu suopuan. 


Atroth Beth Joab. at‘roth-beth-joh’ab (Heb. <afrét bêt y6é db H6502, 
“crowns [or cattle pens] of the house of Joab”). Apparently a village 
near Beruienem listed among the descendants of Salma in the genealogy of 
Juvan (1 Chr. 2:54; KJV reads, “Ataroth, the house of Joab”). However, 
the words could be translated, “the chief ones of Joab’s clan,” and be 
taken as a description of the Netophathites or of the towns of Bethlehem 
and Netopuan. See also Atarotu. 


Atroth Shophan. at‘roth-shoh ‘fan (Heb. <a/rét šôpān H6503, “crowns 
[or cattle pens] of Shophan”). A city of the Gadites built in the territory 
conquered from Smon (Num. 32:35). The KJV reads, “Atroth, Shophan,” 
as though two places are meant (cf. Vulg. MSS, Etroth et Sophan). Some 
scholars identify the site with Rujm <Attarus, which is less than 2 mi. (3 
km.) NE of Ararom of Gap. 


Attai. ati (Heb. <attay H6968, perhaps “timely, ready”). (1) Son of 
Jarha (an Egyptian slave) and descendant of Jupan through Jeranmes. (1 
Chr. 2:35-36). 


(2) A warrior, sixth in rank among the brave and skillful Gadite 
officers who served Davw at Zac (1 Chr. 12:9). 


(3) A son of Rexosoam by his favorite wife Maacan; grandson of So.omon 
(2 Chr. 11:20). 


The seaport of Attalia. 


Attalia. at‘uh-li‘uh (Gk. Attaleia G877). A seaport in Pampuyia in the S of 
Asia minor. Returning to Antiocn or syria from their missionary journey, PauL 
and Barnasas embarked at Attalia (Acts 14:25-26), where they had 
presumably landed earlier, on their way from Papuos to Prrca (13:13). The 
city was founded by Attalus II of Percamum between 165 and 138 B.C., 
and subsequently passed under Roman domination. Attalia later became 
a Roman colony, and today, with the name Andaliya (Antalya, Adalia), it 
is one of the principal seaports of Turkey. 


Attica, Attic Greek. See Arsens; Greece; GREEK LANGUAGE. 


attire. See press. 


Augustan Cohort. This term is used by some Bible versions to render 
the Greek speira Sebasté, which corresponds to Latin cohors Augusta and 
occurs in Acts 27:1 with reference to troops commanded by “a centurion 
named Julius” (KJV, “Augustus’ band”; NIV, “Imperial Regiment”). A 
conort Was normally a tenth part of a rcon and was itself divided into six 
centuries, each under a centurion. The cohorts, therefore, comprised 600 
men; in the auxiliary troops the cohorts were the basic unit of division 
and each numbered 500 or 1,000 men. They were commanded by 
prefects or tribunes, and so it is uncertain why in the present instance 
the cohort was led by a centurion. See also Iraun recimenrt. 


Marble bust of Augustus Caesar. Discovered at Pergamum (modern Bergama). 


Augustus Caesar. aw-guhs‘tuhs see’zuhr (Gk. Augoustos Kaisar G880 
+ G2790). Augustus was the honorific title conferred in 27 B.C. on 
Octavian (Gaius Octavius, 63 B.C. to A.D. 14), the adoptive heir of Julius 


Caesar, who, by the hindsight of history, is called the first of the Roman 
“emperors.” Early in his life Octavian became influential through his 
great-uncle Julius Caesar. He was studying quietly in Illyria when he 
heard of Caesar’s murder in 44. Hastening to Italy, he learned that 
Caesar had adopted him and made him his heir. Thus in his early 
manhood, by skillful manipulation of his friends, he conquered his rival 
Antony at Actium. The beginning of the Roman empire may be reckoned 
from that date—September 2, 31 B.C. By his adoption he had become 
“Caesar,” and then the Roman senate added the title “Augustus.” 
Although he preserved the forms of a republic, he gradually assumed all 
the power into his hands. He reigned till his death on A.D. 14. Augustus 
Caesar is mentioned just once in the NT as the emperor under whose 
reign Jesus was born (Lk. 2:1). 


author. This English word, only in the sense of “one who begins or 
originates,” is sometimes used to render Greek archégos G795 (“founder, 
prince, originator”) in several NT passages with reference to Curist. The 
writer of Hebrews calls Jesus the author of our salvation and of our faith 
(Heb. 2:10 [KJV, “captain”]; 12:2 [in both passages, NRSV has 
“pioneer”]). It is significant that Peter refers to Jesus as “the author of 
life” in a context dealing with his death and resurrection (Acts 3:15, 
truly a fulfillment of Isa. 53:10-12). The Greek term appears frequently 
in the Sepruacint with the sense “leader, prince,” a meaning found at least 
once in the NT, again with reference to Jesus (Acts 5:31). Some scholars 
argue that all the passages in which the word occurs speak of Jesus not 
so much as originator, but rather as the eschatological trail blazer who 
leads his people to salvation, faith, and life. 


authority. The legal and/or moral right to exercise power, or power 
that is rightly possessed. In the Bible God is presented as the ultimate, 
personal authority and the source of all authority. All exercise of 
authority in the created order, by angels or human beings, is therefore 
subordinate and derivative. The important statements of Daniel (Dan. 
4:34-35; cf. 2:21; 7:13-14) and Paul (Rom. 13:1) point to the sovereign, 
final, and incontestable authority of God, Creator, Judge, and Redeemer 


over and in his creation. Thus, the Lord exercises power as the One with 
authority. 


In the life of the people of Israel, the Lord exercised his authority 
through the authority he gave to king, priest, and prophet. It was the 
duty of the king to reign in righteousness and justice, of the priest 
rightly to order the worship and service of God, and of the prophet to 
declare the word of the sovereign Lord, whether the people would or 
would not hear. When the word of the Lord came to be written down as 
Scripture, it was seen as authoritative because of its source (see Ps. 119). 


Since Jesus was uniquely sent by God, he has authority; and since he 
was anointed by the Holy Spirit in order to perform the ministry of 
Messian, he has power. Authority (Gk. exousia G2026) and power 
(dynamis G1539) are related concepts (see Lk. 4:36, “with authority and 
power he gives orders to evil spirits”). Jesus is a man under authority 
and with authority (Matt. 8:9; 7:29; Mk. 1:27); he empowers his 
disciples to cast out demons (Matt. 10:1; Mk. 3:15); he does what only 
God can do—he forgives sins (Matt. 9:6); he has control over nature 
(Mk. 4:41); he exercises power over death (Jn. 10:18); and as the 
resurrected Lord he has all authority in earth and heaven (Matt. 28:18). 
As those who believed that Jesus had been exalted to the right hand of 
the Father, the apostles developed the theme of the authority of Jesus, 
presenting him as coregent of the Father and possessing authority over 
the whole cosmos (Eph. 1:20-23; Phil. 2:1-11; Col. 2:9-10). He is the 
“Lord of lords and King of kings” (Rev. 17:14). 


The NT also recognizes other forms of authority as delegated by God 
and Christ. There is the authority of the state (Rom. 13:1-7), of the 
apostles as unique pillars of the church and recipients of divine 
revelation (Lk. 6:13; Eph. 2:20), and of the husband as head of the 
family (1 Cor. 11:3). In each case the exercise of power is to be within 
the will of God, and the one exercising authority must be mindful that 
God is Judge. The possession of authority and power by Saran (Lk. 22:53; 
Col. 1:13) has been abused and will be punished. 


Authorized Version. See BIBLE VERSIONS, ENGLISH. 


Ava. See Avva. 


avarice. See creep. 


Aven. ay’ven (Heb. »>dwen H225, “emptiness, wickedness”). This name 
appears by itself only once in the NIV, “the Valley of Aven,” probably 
the plain between the Lrsanon and Antilebanon ranges (Amos 1:5). 
Elsewhere it occurs as part of another name, Bern aven. In the KJV and 
NRSV the name also occurs in Hos. 10:8 in what appears to be a 
derogatory reference to Beth Aven; however, some scholars prefer to 
take the word here as a common noun (cf. NIV, “The high places of 
wickedness”). Finally, the KJV uses the name in Ezek. 30:17 (following 
the MT), but it is better to interpret the Hebrew as a reference to On, 
that is, Heuorous (thus NIV). 


avenger. The Hebrew word go él (participle of the verb ga »al H1457, 
“to loose, set free, vindicate, deliver as kinsman”) has a two-sided 
application of its basic meaning. At heart it is a very gracious word: it 
refers to the “next of kin” who possesses the right to take on himself 
whatever need may have overwhelmed his kinsman or kinswoman. We 
see this at its human best in the book of Rum (Ruth 3:12-13; 4:2-10) and 
at its highest when the Lord himself is called our go él (Isa. 43:14). But 
there is a darker side. Suppose someone has committed the ultimate 
crime against us and we lie dead through murder. What then? The go el 
comes to take our part and to exact the vengeance that the law demands 
(Num. 35:11-34). This is how the word that means “redeemer” also 
means “avenger.” OT law was rightly dominated by the concept of 
equality: an exact equivalence between crime and punishment. It 
expressed this in characteristically vigorous terms—for example, “eye for 
eye” (Exod. 21:23-24; Lev. 24:20; Deut. 19:21). We should note that 
these passages all refer to punishments imposed by courts of law and are 
not rules for private conduct. In the case of murder, where life must be 
taken for life, the next of kin took up the dreadful duty, carefully 


circumscribed in his actions by the clear OT distinction between capital 
murder and accidental manslaughter and by the limitation of vengeance 
to the murderer only (Deut. 24:16). 


Avim, Avites. See Avvm; Avvites. 


Avith. ay ‘vith (Heb. <dwit H6400, possibly “ruin”). The royal city of a 
king of Enom named Hadad son of Bedad (Gen. 36:35; 1 Chr. 1:46). Site 


unknown. 


Aviv. ah-veev’. See Asp. 


Avva. av‘uh (Heb. «awwda? H6379, possibly “ruin”). KJV Ava. A city 
conquered in the eighth century B.C. by Suatmaneser V of Assyria; its 
inhabitants were then resettled in Samara (2 Ki. 17:24; cf. v. 31). It is 
probably identical with Ivvan, but the site has not been identified. 


Avvim. av‘im (Heb. :awwim H6399, possibly “ruins”). KJV Avim. (1) A 
town near Berner allotted to the tribe of Bensamm (Josh. 18:23). Because 
the form can be interpreted as a gentilic, however, many scholars believe 
that it refers to a people group, perhaps the inhabitants of Ar or Aram. 


(2) Alternate form of Avvrres in NRSV and other versions. 


Avvites. av its (Heb. cawwim H6398; see also Avvm). Also Avims, Avites, 
Avvim, Avvites. (1) The inhabitants of some villages in the S coastal 
region who were conquered by the people of Caruror (Deut. 2:23); they 
are later mentioned as continuing to live among the Pumsmnes or just S of 
them (Josh. 13:3). 


(2) The inhabitants of Avva (2 Ki. 17:31). 


awe. See rear. 


Awel-Marduk. See Evi-meropacu. 


awl. A sharp, piercing tool (Exod. 21:6; Deut. 15:17). 


awning. This English term is used once with reference to a ship’s 
covered deck, probably to protect the passengers from the sun (Ezek. 
27:7). The awning was made of “blue and purple” woven material. 


ax, axhead. Various Hebrew words are translated “ax” (“axe”) in the 
English versions. The one term specifically meaning “ax” in the modern 
sense is garzen H179, a bronze or iron implement for hewing wood, 
skiving stone, or using as a weapon (Deut. 19:5; 20:19; 1 Ki. 6:7 [NIV, 
“chisel”]; Isa. 10:15). The word gardom H7935 (Jdg. 9:48; 1 Sam. 13:20, 
21; Ps. 74:5; Jer. 46:22) is perhaps better translated “adze” (i.e., with a 
curved blade at right angles with the handle). The word “axhead” in 2 
Ki. 6:5 translates Hebrew barzel H1366, “iron” (cf. also Deut. 19:5, “the 
head”). In the NT, the common Greek term axiné G544 is found twice 
(Matt. 3:10 = Lk. 3:9). 


axle. See wurr. 


ayin. i’yin (Heb. sayin H6524, “eye, fountain”; cf. such place names as 
Ain and En cep). The sixteenth letter of the Hebrew atpuaser (Ñ, 
transliterated as £), with a numerical value of seventy. It is named for the 
shape of the letter, which in its older form resembled an eye. Its sound 
probably involved a contraction of the pharynx (as in Arabic). 


Ayyah. ah ‘yuh (Heb. <ayyé H6509, “heap, ruin”). The possessions of the 


tribe of Epxram are described as including “Shechem and its villages all 
the way to Ayyah and its villages” (1 Chr. 7:28). Here the KJV has Gaza, 
which reflects the reading of many ancient MSS; if correct, it would refer 
to an otherwise unknown site in the hill country (certainly not the 
Pustne Gaza). Those who prefer the reading Ayyah often identify it with 
Ai (cf. esp. Neh. 11:31, where English versions use the form “Aija”) or 
with modern Turmus ‘Ajja (near Sumox). 


Azal. ay’zuhl (Heb. °dsal, prob. “noble”). An unknown place not far 
from Jerusatem (Zech. 14:5; NIV, Azel). Some scholars emend the text (e.g., 
RSV, “the side of it”). 


Azaliah. az‘uh-li‘uh (Heb. »dalyahii H729, “Yahweh has reserved” or 
“Yahweh has been noble”). The father of Smarnan the secretary, who 
brought to Josar’s attention the book of the law that Hnxmx the high 
priest had found in the temple (2 Ki. 22:3; 2 Chr. 34:8). 


Azaniah. az‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. »dzanyé H271, “Yahweh has heard”). The 
father of Jeshua, who was one of the Levites that affixed their seals to 
the covenant of Nenemian (Neh. 10:9). 


Azarael, Azareel. az‘uh-ray‘uhl, az‘uh-ree“uhl. See Azare.. 


Azarel. az‘uh-rel (Heb. <dzar él H6475, “God has helped”; cf. Azre and 
Azaran). KJV Azareel (Azarael in Neh. 12:36). (1) One of several 
Korahite warriors who joined Davw at Zmiac (1 Chr. 12:6; cf. vv. 1-2). 
These soldiers may have been Levites from the family of Koran, but some 
argue that the reference is to a different Korah or even to a locality in 
the tribe of Bensamin. 


(2) Son of Heman, the king’s seer (1 Chr. 25:18, called Uzzm in v. 4 


[note that King Azariah is usually called Uzziau]). The fourteen sons of 
Heman, along with the sons of Asaru and Jepuruun, were set apart for the 
ministry of music. 

(3) Son of Jehoram; he was an officer over the tribe of Dan during 
David’s reign (1 Chr. 27:22). 

(4) A descendant of Binnu, listed among those who had married 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:41). Instead of “the descendants of Binnui” 
(10:38, following LXX), the KJV follows the MT and reads “Bani, and 
Binnui.” 

(5) Son of Ahzai and descendant of Immer; Azarel’s son, Amasusal, was 
one of the priests who came to live in Jerusalem after the exile (Neh. 
11:13). 


(6) One of the musicians who took part in the procession when the 
wall of Jerusalem was dedicated (Neh. 12:36); perhaps identical with #5 
above. 


Azariah. az‘uh-ri‘uh (Heb. <dzarydhti H6482 and <dzaryad H6481, 
“Yahweh has helped”; cf. Azare:, Azre). The name Azariah is one of the 
most common in the OT, being attributed to approximately thirty 
persons, although in some cases it is difficult to distinguish between 
them. 

(1) King of Judah, more frequently known as Uzzian (2 Ki. 14:21; 15:1, 
6-8, 17, 23, 27; 1 Chr. 3:12; cf. Azare, #3, who is also called Uzziz). 

(2) Son (grandson?) of Zapor, listed among the chief officials under 
Sotomon and called “the priest,” possibly indicating that he was the high 
priest at that time (1 Ki. 4:2); maybe the same as #6 or #7 below. 

(3) Son of Narman and an official in the court of Sotomon (1 Ki. 4:5); 
possibly Solomon’s nephew (cf. 2 Sam. 5:14). 

(4) Son of Ethan and descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 2:8). 

(5) Son of Jehu and descendant of Judah (1 Chr. 2:38-39). 


(6) Son of Anmaaz and grandson of Zadok (1 Chr. 6:9; for this and the 
following items, note that 6:1-81 corresponds to MT and LXX 5:27— 


6:66). It is thought by some that the statement, “it was he who served as 
priest in the temple Solomon built in Jerusalem” (v. 10b), applies to 
him. If so, he may be the same as #2 above. 


(7) Son of Johanan and grandson of #6 above (1 Chr. 6:10). If the 
comment that he served as priest in Solomon’s temple applies to him, 
this Azariah may be the same as either #2 above or #14 below. Some 
think, moreover, that he should be identified with #19. 


(8) Son of Hilkiah and descendant of Zadok, included in several 
genealogies (1 Chr. 6:13-14; 9:11; Ezra 7:1; Neh. 11:11). 


(9) Son of Zephaniah, listed in the genealogy of Konatu (1 Chr. 6:36). 


(10) Son of Oded and a prophet during the reign of Asa; he inspired 


the king to destroy the idols and to renew the temple worship (2 Chr. 
15:1-15). 


(11) Son of Jenosnapnat (2 Chr. 21:2, where NIV and NJPS distinguish 
between Azariah and Azarianu); when Jenoram, also son of Jehoshaphat, 
became king, he killed all his brothers, including Azariah (v. 4). 

(12) Son of Jeronam and a commander in the Judean army that deposed 
Armaan and enthroned Joash/Jenoasn (2 Chr. 23:1). 

(13) Son of Obed and a colleague of #12 above (2 Chr. 23:1). 


(14) The chief priest who protested King Uzziah’s intrusion into the 
priest’s office (2 Chr. 26:17, 20); possibly the same as #18 below. 


(15) Son of Jehohanan (Johanan), a leader in Ephraim who protested 
against the capture of Judeans by the Israelite army, supplied them with 
food and clothing, and released them (2 Chr. 28:12). 


(16) Father of Joel, who was a Kohathite that served during Hezexian’s 
reign (2 Chr. 29:12); possibly the same as #18 below. 

(17) Son of Jehallelel; he was a Merarite who served during Hezexian’s 
reign (2 Chr. 29:12). 

(18) The high priest under Hezexin (2 Chr. 31:10, 13); possibly the 
same as #14 or #16 above. 


(19) Son (or descendant) of Meraioth and an ancestor of Ezra (Ezra 
7:3). 


(20) Son of Maaseiah; he was a priest who assisted Nenemin in building 
the wall (Neh. 3:23). 
(21) A companion of Zerrussase. in the return from the exme (Neh. 7:7). 


(22) A man who stood to the right of Ezra as he read the law (1 Esd. 
9:43, not mentioned in the parallel passage, Neh. 8:4). 

(23) A Levite who assisted Ezra in instructing the people in the law 
(Neh. 8:7). 

(24) A priest who signed Nehemiah’s covenant (Neh. 10:2); apparently 
the same as Ezra (12:1). 

(25) A participant in the dedication of the rebuilt wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. 12:32). 

(26) Son of Hosuamn and a leader in the group who opposed Jeremiah’s 
counsel (Jer. 43:2; cf. 42:1 NRSV, following LXX [MT, Jezanian]). 


(27) One of Danm’s three companions, renamed Asrpneco, whom 


Nebuchadnezzar condemned to the fiery furnace (Dan. 1:6, 7, 11, 19; 
2:17; 3:12-30). 


Azariahu. az‘uh-ri‘uh-hyoo (Heb. <dzaryahti H6482, “Yahweh has 
helped”). KJV and other versions, Azariah. Son of JenosnapHar (2 Chr. 
21:2). See Azarian #11. 


Azaz. ay'zaz (Heb. :azaz H6452, prob. short form of Azazian, “Yahweh is 
strong”). Son of Shema and descendant of Rrugen; his son Bria and other 
Reubenites settled in a large area of Transsorpan (1 Chr. 5:8). 


Azazel. See scarecoar. 


Azaziah. az‘uh-zi‘uh (Heb. <dzazyahii H6453 “Yahweh is strong”). (1) 
One of the Levites assigned to play the harp when the ark oF THE COVENANT 
was brought to Jerusalem (1 Chr. 15:21). 


(2) Father of Hosea; the latter was an officer over the tribe of Epxram 
during the reign of Davm (1 Chr. 27:20). 


(3) One of the temple supervisors under Conanian, who was in charge of 
the contributions during the reign of Hezexian (2 Chr. 31:13). 


Azbuk. az‘buhk (Heb. <azbiiqg H6443, derivation unknown). The father 
of a certain man named Nehemiah; the latter ruled part of Beru zur and 
helped the better-known Neneman rebuild the wall of Jzrusatem (Neh. 
3:16). 


Azekah. uh-zee’kuh (Heb. <dzéq@ H6467, possibly “hoed [ground]”). A 
town in NW Judah, mentioned as a place to which Josnua pursued the 
kings at the battle of Gibeon (Josh. 10:10-11). The town is mentioned in 
a few other passages (e.g., Josh. 15:35; 1 Sam. 17:1; 2 Chr. 11:9). 
Azekah was one of the last towns to fall to Nesucnapnezzar before he 
attacked Jerusalem c. 588 B.C. (Jer. 34:7). In Lacmsu letter # 4, 


Hoshaiah, who commanded a garrison N of Lachish, informed his 
superior Yoash at Lachish that he could no longer see the signals (fire or 
smoke) from Azekah N of his post. This indicated that Azekah had 
already fallen. After the exnze the city was reoccupied (Neh. 11:30). 
Azekah is identified with Tell Zakariyeh, a triangular mound that rises 
about 350 ft. (105 m.) above the Valley of Eran, some 15 mi. (24 km.) 
NW of Hezron. 


Azel. ay‘zuhl (Heb. -asél H727, “noble”). (1) Son of Eleasah and 
descendant of King Sau. through Jonatnan (1 Chr. 8:37-38; 9:43-44). 


(2) NIV form of Azat. 


Azem. See Ezem. 


Azgad. az’gad (Heb. <azgdd H6444, possibly “Gad is strong”). Ancestor 
of a family that returned from the exnz. They returned in two 
contingents, one with Zerrupsase. (Ezra 2:12; Neh. 7:17) and the other with 
Ezra (Ezra 8:12). Azgad (or a descendant representing the clan) was 
among those who signed Nenemian’s covenant (Neh. 10:15). 


Aziel. ay’zee-uhl (Heb. <dzf»@l H6456, prob. “God is [my] strength”). 
One of the Levites who played the lyre when the arx or THE covenant Was 
brought to Jerusalem (1 Chr. 15:20; called Jaazm. in v. 18; some also 
identify him with the first Jem listed in 16:5). 


Aziza. uh-zi’zuh (Heb. <dzizd » H6461, “strong one,” or short form of 
Azazian, “Yahweh is strong”; see Azazian). One of the descendants of Zattu 
who agreed to put away their foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 
10:27). 


Azmaveth (person). az’muh-veth (Heb. <azmadwet H6462, possibly 
“Mot [Death] is fierce”). (1) A member of Davw’s military elite known as 
the Thirty; he was apparently from Banurm (2 Sam. 23:31, “the 
Barhumite”; 1 Chr. 11:33, “the Baharumite”). 

(2) The father of two warriors named Jez: and Pret, from the tribe of 
Bensamin. Both men were ambidextrous stone slingers and archers. They 
joined David at Zmac while David was fleeing from Sau (1 Chr. 12:3). He 
may be the same man as #1 above. 

(3) Son of Jehoaddah (or Jarah/Jadah) and descendant of King Sau. 
through Jonatuan (1 Chr. 8:36; 9:42). 


(4) Son of Adiel and supervisor of the royal treasuries in Jerusalem 
during David’ reign (1 Chr. 27:25). 


Azmaveth (place). az’muh-veth (Heb. <azmdwet H6463, possibly 
“Mot [Death] is fierce”). A town in the Judean hills listed between 


Anatuots and Krat sarm in postexilic census lists (Ezra 2:24; called “Beth 
Azmaveth” in Neh. 7:28). This village supplied some of the singers for 
the dedication of the temple (Neh 12:29). It has been identified with 
modern Hizmeh, c. 5 mi. (8 km.) NNE of Jerusalem. 


Azmon. az’mon (Heb. sasm6n H6801, “strong” or “[place of] bones”). A 
site on the S border of the tribe of Juvan (Num. 34:4; Josh. 15:4). Its 


location is uncertain, but it was probably not far from Kapesu BARNEA. 


Aznoth Tabor. az‘noth-tay’buhr (Heb. *aznét tabér H268, possibly 
“peaks of Tabor”). A place in the SW border of the tribe of Napurau, 
evidently in the area of Mount Tasor (Josh. 19:34); some scholars 
identify it with Khirbet el-Jebeil, about 3 mi. (5 km.) N of the mountain. 


Azor. ay’zor (Gk. Azor G110). Son of Eliakim, included in Matthew’s 
GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST (Matt. 1:13-14). 


Azotus. See Asupop. 


Azriel. az‘ree-uhl (Heb. <azri él H6480, “God is my help”; cf. Azaret, 
Azarian). (1) A chief of the half-tribe of Manasszx, E of the Jordan; he and 
six other men are described as “brave warriors, famous men, and heads 
of their families” (1 Chr. 5:24). 

(2) Father of Jermors; the latter was an officer over the tribe of Napurat 
in the reign of King Davm (1 Chr. 27:19). 


(3) Father of Seraiah; the latter was one of the officers sent by King 
Jenoruxm to arrest Jerman and Barucu (Jer. 36:26). 


Azrikam. az‘ri-kuhm (Heb. ‘azriqgam H6483, “my help has arisen”). (1) 
Son of Neariah and descendant of Davm through Zerussase. (1 Chr. 3:23); 


scholars differ regarding the precise way to reconstruct this genealogy. 

(2) Son of Azel and descendant of Saut through Jonarnan (1 Chr. 8:38; 
9:44). Perhaps the same as #4 below. 

(3) Son of Hashabiah and descendant of Lev: through Merari (1 Chr. 
9:14; Neh. 11:15). 

(4) A high-ranking official during the reign of Asaz. Described as “the 
officer in charge of the palace,” Azrikam was slain in battle by Zicri, a 
warrior from Ephraim (2 Chr. 28:7). 


Azubah. uh-zoo’buh (Heb. <dziibah H6448, “forsaken”). (1) Daughter of 
Shilhi, wife of king Asa, and mother of King Jenosuapnar (1 Ki. 22:42; 2 
Chr. 20:31). 

(2) Wife of Cates son of Hezron; she was apparently the mother of 
Jesher, Shobab, and Ardon (1 Chr. 2:18-19 NIV). The Hebrew text is 
very difficult, and some believe that she was Caleb’s daughter. It is also 
possible that Jeriora was not a second wife but another name for Azubah. 


Azur. See Azzur. 


Azzah. See Gaza. 


Azzan. az’uhn (Heb. sazzan H6464, “strong” or “[God] has shown 
strength”). Father of Parmer; the latter was a leader from the tribe of 
Issacuar, Chosen to help distribute the territory W of the Jordan among 
the various tribes who settled there (Num. 34:26). 


Azzur. az‘uhr (Heb. <azzur H6473, possibly “helper”). (1) Father of 
Hananian; the latter was a false prophet from Gmron in the days of King 
ZevEKIAH (Jer. 28:1; KJV, “Azur”). 


(2) An Israelite leader who sealed the covenant with Neneman after the 


return from Babylon (Neh. 10:17). 
(3) Father of Jaazanian; the latter was one of a group of Israelite leaders 
against whom Ezex. was told to prophesy (Ezek. 11:1; KJV, “Azur”). 


B. The symbol used to designate Codex Vaticanus. See SEPTUAGINT; TEXT AND 


VERSIONS (NT). 


Baal (deity). bay‘uhl, bah-ahl’ (Heb. basal H1251, “owner, lord”). 
This Hebrew word appears in the OT with a variety of meanings. 
Originally it was not a proper noun, but later it came to be so used. 
Sometimes it is used in the primary sense of “master” or “owner” (as in 
Exod. 21:28, 34; Jdg. 19:22; Isa. 16:8). Since the Hebrew husband was 
regarded as the literal owner of his wife, basal was the common term for 
“husband” (as in Exod. 21:3; 2 Sam. 11:26; Hos. 2:16). Most often, 
however, the word refers to a Semitic deity. Baal became the proper 
name for the most significant god in the Canaanite pantheon or company 
of gods. He was the presiding deity in many localities. Its plural form, 
Baalim, may be used of the different manifestations or attributes of the 
one Baal or may indicate that in popular thought local Baals came to 
have independent existence. The Baals were the gods of the land, owning 
and controlling it; and the increase of crops, fruits, and cattle was under 
their control. The farmer was completely dependent on them. Some 
Baals were greater than others. Some were in control of cities, as Melkart 
of Tyre. The name Baal occurs as early as the Hyxsos period (c. 1700 B.C.). 
The Amarna letters and the Ras sHamra texts (c. 1400) make Baal a 
prominent Semitic deity, and in the latter texts the name is not only 
applied to local gods but is also used as the name of a distinct god Baal. 


Baal was worshiped on high places in Moas in the time of Bataam and 
Barak (Num. 22:41). In the period of the judges there were altars to Baal 
in Palestine (Jdg. 2:13; 6:28-32); and in the time of Anas and his wife 
JezeseL, the daughter of the heathen king of the Sidonians, the worship of 


the Lord in the northern kingdom was almost supplanted by that of Baal. 
The struggle between Baalism and the worship of the true God came to a 
head on Mount Carmel when the prophet Ewan met the priests of Baal 
and had 450 of them killed (1 Ki. 16:32; 18:17-40). The cult quickly 
revived, however, and prospered until crushed by Jenu (2 Ki. 10:18-28). 
Jezebel’s daughter Arauan, wife of King Jenoram of Judah, gave the 
worship of Baal a new impulse (2 Chr. 17:3; 21:6; 22:2). When she was 
overthrown, the temple of Baal at Jerusalem was destroyed and the chief 
priest killed before the altar (2 Ki. 11:18). Before long, however, there 
was another revival of the worship of Baal (2 Chr. 28:2; 2 Ki. 21:3). 
Josan again destroyed the temple of Baal at Jerusalem and caused the 
public worship of the god to cease for a time (2 Ki. 23:4-5). The prophets 
of Israel, especially Jeremiah, often denounced Baal worship (Jer. 19:4- 
5). 

Incense and sacrifice—even human sacrifice—were offered to Baal 
(Jer. 7:9; 19:5), but the worship of Baal was chiefly marked by fertility 
rites. The main function of Baal was thought to be to make the land, 
animals, and people fertile. To prompt the god to perform these 
functions, worshipers themselves performed human sexual acts of 
fertility, and the Baal shrines were staffed with male and female 
attendants for this purpose. The same function of prompting Baal to do 
what is sought from him is seen in 1 Ki. 18:26, 28. The priests desired 
fire from heaven and tried to represent this by making blood pour down 
their bodies, hoping that Baal might see and perform a similar action 
himself. 
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Bronze statuette of a storm-god, probably Baal, with bull and serpent; discovered at Hazor (1500-1000 B.C.). 


Since the term basal means simply “lord, master,” in early years the 
title Baal seems to have been used for the God of Israel, Yahweh. When 
the Lord’s people came into Canaan, they naturally thought of him as the 
“possessor” and “lord” of the land—as indeed he was. Even Davm applied 


the name to Yahweh (2 Sam. 5:20). But later it was seen that this opened 
the door to thinking of the God of Israel as though he were only a 
Canaanite Baal, and the practice was dropped. We see this change in the 
alteration of certain names, such as Jerus-saat to Jerubesheth (Jdg. 6:32; 2 


Sam. 11:21; see also Isu-sosHerH and Mepuposuetu). 


Baal (person). bay‘uhl, bah-ahl’ (Heb. ba «al H1252, “owner, lord”). 
(1) Son of Reaiah and descendant of Revsen through Joel; Baal’s son 
Beerah was a clan leader deported by Tictats-pmzser (1 Chr. 5:5-6). 


(2) Son of Jeiel and descendant of Bensamw (1 Chr. 8:30; 9:36). 


Baal (place). See Baram #2. 


Baalah. bay’uh-luh (Heb. ba<dlah H1267, “lady, mistress”). (1) An 


alternate name for Kram searm, first mentioned in connection with the 
border designating the territory of Jupan (Josh. 15:9-10; 1 Chr. 13:6). 
Baalah may have been an ancient Canaanite name reflecting the worship 
of a goddess (see Baat). 

(2) One of the “southernmost towns of the tribe of Judah in the Negev 
toward the boundary of Edom” (Josh. 15:29; cf. v. 21). The site is 
unknown, though it has been variously identified with Baatatu seer, Baran, 


Beatoru, and Burman. 


(3) Mount Baalah was a ridge on the N border of Judah, NW of Exron 
(Josh. 15:11); it is often identified with a hill known today as Mughar 
(cf. Baatatu #1). 


Baalath. bay‘uh-lath (Heb. ba <dldt H1272, “lady, mistress”). (1) One of 
the towns included in the territory allotted to the tribe of Dan (Josh. 
19:44); the site is usually identified with modern el-Mughar (cf. Baatan 
#3). It is probably the same city that was later rebuilt by Sotomon (1 Ki. 
9:18; 2 Chr. 8:6; but some believe that these verses refer to Baalah #3). 
(2) The NIV, following a Srpruacinr variant, reads “Baalath” in 1 Chr. 
4:33 (NRSV and other versions, “Baal,” following the MT). The name is 
evidently an alternative form of the Simeonite border town of Baatatu 


BEER. 


Baalath Beer. bay‘uh-lath-bee’uhr (Heb. basdlat bé»ér H1273, 
“mistress of the well”). A border town, possibly the shrine of a goddess, 
in the southern part of the territory allotted to the tribe of Simeon; it may 


be the same as “Ramah in the Negev” (Josh. 19:8; but see Raman #4). It 


is elsewhere called Baal (1 Chr. 4:33, where NIV has “Baalath,” 
following a LXX variant). Its location is uncertain; see Baarat #2. 


Baalbek. bay‘uhl-bek (from Baal of Beqas, “Lord of the Valley”). A city 
in Lesanon about 40 mi. (64 km.) NW of Damascus and the same distance 


ENE of Beirut, celebrated for its magnificence in the first centuries of the 
Christian era and famous since then for its ruins. The Greeks named it 
Heliopolis, “city of the sun” (to be distinguished from Heuopous in Egypt). 
Baalbek is not mentioned in the Bible, but it became a place of 
importance after it was made a Roman colony. Chief of the ruins is the 
great Temple of the Sun, 290 ft. (90 m.) x 160 ft. (50 m.), built of 
incredibly huge stones from nearby quarries. The city was completely 
destroyed by earthquake in A.D. 1759. The Prussian government 
undertook its excavation in 1902. 


Baal-Berith. bay‘uhl-bi-rith’ (Heb. basal bérit H1253, “lord of the 
covenant”). A god worshiped by Israel after the death of Gmron (Jdg. 
8:33). AsmetecH, Gideon’s son, took seventy pieces of silver from the 
house of this god to hire followers in his time of rebellion (9:4). It is 
possible that Baal-Berith and E:-serrrn (9:46) are alternate ways of 
referring to the same god, but some scholars believe that two different 
sanctuaries with two distinct deities were found in Suecuem. The idol was 
undoubtedly worshiped by the Shechemites during, and particularly 
after, Gideon’s time. 


Baale of Judah. bay‘uh-lee. The KJV rendering of a place name in 2 
Sam. 6:2 (NRSV, “Baale-judah”). The NIV correctly interprets it to mean 
“Baalah of Judah,” that is, Krata searm, the place from which Davw left to 


bring up the arx or THE covenant to Jerusalem (6:2). See Baatan #1. 


Baal Gad. bay‘uhl-gad’ (Heb. ba<al gād H1254, “lord of fortune”). A 
Canaanite town, located “in the Valley of Lebanon below Mount 
Hermon”; it marked the northern extremity of Josnua’s conquests (Josh. 
11:17; 12:7; 13:5; cf. the last reference with Jdg. 3:3, which suggests a 
connection between this town and Mount Baa. nermon). The exact location 
is unknown, but it should be near the Damascus road on the NW slope of 
Mount Hermon. 


Baal Hamon. bay‘uhl-hay’‘muhn (Heb. basal hamén H1255, “lord [or 
possessor] of abundance”). A place mentioned in the Song of Songs as a 
fertile region where Sotomon had a vineyard (Cant. 8:11). The context 


would indicate that its fruit was exceptionally fine. The location of Baal 
Hamon is not known, and some have thought that the language is only a 
poetic expression, not a reference to a real vineyard. 


Baal-Hanan. bay‘uhl-hay‘nuhn (Heb. basal /dndn H1257, “Baal [or 
the master] has been gracious”). (1) Son of Acbor and one of “the kings 
who reigned in Edom before any Israelite king reigned”; he was Shaul’s 
successor (Gen. 36:38-39 [cf. v. 31]; 1 Chr. 1:49-50). 

(2) A man from Geper who was in charge of Davw’s “olive and 
sycamore-fig trees in the western foothills” (1 Chr. 27:28). 


Baal Hazor. bay‘uhl-hay’zor (Heb. ba<al Ads6r H1258, “lord of the 
court”). A location near the border of Epxram where Assatom’s 
sheepshearers had gathered (2 Sam. 13:23). It was here that Absalom 
planned a feast for his brothers, also inviting his father Davw, who did 
not accept. In this remote place marked by rugged limestone slopes, 
Absalom avenged the rape of his sister Tamar by having Amnon killed. It 
was possibly a mountain home, being more than 3,000 ft. (915 m.) 
above sea level. The site is identified with Jebel el--Asur, some 5 mi. (8 
km.) N of Beruet. 


Baal Hermon. bay‘uhl-huhr’muhn (Heb. ba sal /ermén H1259, “lord of 
Hermon [consecrated place]”). A mountain that marked the S border of 
the land occupied by the Hires, whom God had left to test Israel (Jdg. 


3:3). It also marked the N border of the half-tribe of Manassen (1 Chr. 
5:23). This last reference associates Baal Hermon closely with Senr and 
Mount Hermon; it may be one of the peaks comprising the mountain. See 
also Baar cap. 


Baali. bay‘uh-li. KJV transliteration of Hebrew ba lî (“my Baar,” that is, 
“my master”), a name used by some in Hossa’s day to describe God (Hos. 
2:16). Because of this name’s pagan associations, God preferred and 


AWA 


demanded that he be called 2f (“my husband”), which emphasized the 
covenant relationship he had established between his people and himself. 


Baalim. bay’-uh-lim. KJV transliteration of Hebrew habbé <dlim, which 
is the plural form of Baa. with the definite article (Jdg. 2:11 et al.). 


Baalis. bay’uh-lis (Heb. ba <dlis H1271, possibly “the lord is salvation”). 
King of Ammon in the early sixth century B.C. (Jer. 40:14). He sent IsnmarL 
son of Nethaniah to kill Gepauan, the governor of Israel appointed by 
NesucuapnezzarR, king of Babylon. The murder occurred soon after 
Jerusalem was captured (41:1-2). Baalis is probably to be identified with 
Bacal-yisa (“the lord is salvation”), whose name is found in a seal 
discovered in 1984 at Tell el-Umeiri, near Amman. 


Baal Meon. bay‘uhl-mee’on (Heb. basal mé<6n H1260, “lord of the 
dwelling [or of refuge]”). A city built by the tribe of Reusen across the 
Jorpan (Num. 32:38; 1 Chr. 5:8). It is described as one of the glorious 
cities on the frontier of Moa (Ezek. 25:9). Baal Meon is also called Beru 
BAAL MEON (Josh. 13:17), Bera mron (Jer. 48:23), and probably Bron (Num. 
32:3). Mesna, king of Moab, claimed to have built Baal Meon, making a 
reservoir for it (Moasire stone, line 9; Beth Baal Meon is also mentioned on 


line 30; see ANET, 320-21). Possession must have passed alternately 
between Moab and Israel several times in its history. The city is 
identified with modern Matsin, about 10 mi. (16 km.) E of the Dran sra and 
3 mi. (5 km.) SW of Mepesa. 


Baal Peor, Baal of Peor. bay’uhl-pee’or (Heb. ba<al pē:ôr H1261, 
“lord of Peor”). The “Baal of Peor” was a local deity (see Baa.) worshiped 


by the Israelites while encamped at Surrm in Moas (Num. 25:3-5). The 
heinous nature of the sin, which involved licentious practice with 
Moabite women (Num. 25:1-2), was not soon forgotten, as is clear from 
subsequent references (Ps. 106:28; Hos. 9:10). The same Hebrew name is 
used as a place name equivalent to Mount Pror (Deut. 4:3; Hos. 9:10). In 
some passages, it is ambiguous whether the single name Peor refers to 
the deity or to the place (cf. Num. 25:18; 31:16; Josh. 22:17). See also 


BETH PEOR. 


Baal Perazim. bay‘uhl-pi-ray’zim (Heb. ba <al-pérasim H1262, “lord of 
breaches [i.e., breach-maker]”). A name given to the place where Davi 
smote the Pumistines after he was made the king of Israel (2 Sam. 5:20; 1 
Chr. 14:11). The place was so named because the Lord “broke out” (Heb. 
paraz H7287) against David’s enemies there. It is thought to be the same 
place that Isaiah calls “Mount Perazim” (Isa. 28:21). Baal Perazim is 
perhaps to be identified with modern ez-Zuhur, 4 mi. (6 km.) SW of 


JERUSALEM. 


of Shalishah [third part?]”). The home of the unnamed man who 
brought to Eusa twenty loaves of barley bread and some heads of new 
grain by which 100 people were fed (2 Ki. 4:42). The location of the site 
is uncertain, partly depending on what is meant by Guat (v. 38). 


Baal Tamar. bay‘uhl-tay’mahr (Heb. ba<al tāmār H1265, “lord of the 
palm tree”). The place where the Israelites awaited the pursuing 
Benjamites when the nation went to war to punish the tribe of Benjamin 
for the violent rape and death of a Levite’s concubine (Jdg. 20:33). Its 
precise location is not known, but it was near Geran of Benjamin (some 3 
mi./5 km. N of Jerusaiem) on the way to Berne: (another 8 mi./13 km. 
farther N). 


Baal-zebub. bay‘uhl-zee’buhb (Heb. ba «al zēbûb H1256, “lord of the 
flies”). The name under which Baa. was worshiped by the Pumsmnes of 
Exron (2 Ki. 1:2, 3, 6, 16). Exuan rebuked Anazin for consulting this god to 
find out whether he would recover from his illness. The name is peculiar 
and various explanations have been proposed (e.g., that he protected his 
worshipers from flies); others have argued that it was originally Baal- 
Zebul (perhaps from Heb. zébul H2292, “lofty dwelling”) and that it was 
deliberately distorted by Hebrew scribes as a way of mocking pagan 
worship. The name appears as “Beelzebul” in NT MSS (Matt. 10:25 et 
al.), but probably for a different reason; see Bretzesus. 


Baal Zephon. bay‘uhl-zee’fon (Heb. baal sép6n H1263, “lord of the 
north”). A place near which the Israelites encamped just before they 
crossed the Rep sea (Exod. 14:2, 9; Num. 33:7). The site is unknown, 


though some scholars believe that Baal Zephon was an earlier name for 
the city of Tanpanues. 


Baana. bay’uh-nuh (Heb. ba‘dnd> H1275, perhaps “son of 
oppression”). (1) Son of Axnnup; he was one of twelve district governors of 
So.omon commissioned to supply provisions for the royal household (1 Ki. 
4:12). He may have been a brother of Jehoshaphat the recorder (v. 3). 

(2) Son of Husna; he was another of Solomon’s district governors (1 Ki. 
4:16; KJV, “Baanah”). 

(3) Father (ancestor?) of a certain Zanox who helped to repair the walls 
of Jerusalem under the supervision of Nexeman (Neh. 3:4); possibly the 
same as Baanau #3. 


Baanah. bay’uh-nuh (Heb. ba‘dnd H1276, perhaps “son of 
oppression”). (1) Son of Rimmon; he and his brother Recas were captains 
in the army of Ist-sosneru, king of Israel during the time when Davi was 
king of Judah in Hesron. Baanah and his brother plotted to unify the 
kingdom under David. They journeyed to Ish-Bosheth’s house and, 


arriving when the king was taking his noontime nap, eluded the 
doorkeeper and murdered the king in his bed. They took his severed 
head to David in Hebron expecting commendation and probably 
advancement from the king. David, however, angrily accused them of 
murdering an innocent man in his sleep. He ordered them killed, their 
hands and feet severed, and their bodies publicly hung by the pool in 
Hebron (2 Sam. 4:2-12). 

(2) A man of NerorHan and father of Heup (Heleb); the latter was one of 
David’s renowned Thirty (2 Sam. 23:29; 1 Chr. 11:30). 

(3) A leader who returned with Zervussase. to Judah after the exme (Ezra 
2:2; Neh. 7:7). He is probably to be identified with the Baanah who 
affixed his seal to the covenant of Newemimn (10:27), and the same as Baana 
#3. 


Baara. bay ‘uh-ruh (Heb. ba «dra » H1281, possibly “passionate”). One of 
the three wives of SHaHaram, a Benjamite who lived in Mos (1 Chr. 8:8). 
It is possible that Shaharaim divorced Baara and Husum because they did 
not bear him any children. 


VPAA 


Baaseiah. bay‘uh-see’yuh (Heb. ba <dséé H1283, derivation uncertain). 
An ancestor of Asaru, the Levite musician (1 Chr. 6:40 [MT v. 25]). 


Baasha. bay‘uh-shuh (Heb. ba <s4 2 H1284, meaning uncertain). Son of 
Ahijah, of the tribe of Issacuar. Baasha became the third king of Israel by 
assassinating Napas, when that king, the son of Jerozoam, was directing the 
siege Of Gissernon in the land of the Pumismnes. Baasha exterminated the 
house of Jeroboam and made Tirzan his capital. He ascended the throne 
in the third year of Asa, king of Judah (1 Ki. 15-16), and carried on a 
long war with him. About the sixteenth year of Asa, Baasha began to 
fortify Raman, 5 mi. (8 km.) N of Jerusatem, in order to blockade the 
northern frontier of Judah. He was prevented from completing this work 
by Ben-napap, king of Damascus, whom Asa had hired (1 Ki. 15:16-21; 2 


Chr. 16:1-6). Asa then tore down Baasha’s defenses, and for his own 
protection built up the bulwarks of Gresa (between Ramah and 
Jerusalem). Baasha continued the calf worship begun by Jeroboam, and 
Jenu the prophet threatened him and his house with a worse fate than 
Jeroboam’s. After a reign of twenty-four years he died a natural death 
and was succeeded by his son Eran, who, along with every member of the 
house of Baasha, was killed by Zmnı. 


babbler. In the NT, the Greek term spermologos G5066 (lit., “picker up 
of seeds,” but applied to those who scavenge for information) occurs 
only in an offhand remark attributed to the Ercuran and Sroic 
philosophers who listened to Pau.’s address on the Arroracus and accused 
him of being a charlatan (Acts 17:18). The translation “babbler” is also 
used by the NRSV to render a Hebrew phrase that means literally “one 
who opens his lips” (Prov. 20:19); moreover, the KJV uses it incorrectly 
to render another phrase (“master of the tongue”) that really means 
“charmer,” apparently with reference to a pagan shaman (Eccl. 10:11). 
The NIV uses the verb “babble” to render Greek battalogeo G1006, with 
reference to the meaningless prayer of pagans (Matt. 6:7). 


Babel, Tower of. bay’buhl (Heb. babel H951, from Akk. bdb-ili, “gate 
of God”). An expression not found in the Bible, but used popularly for 
the structure built in the plain of Sunar, as the story is told in Gen. 11:1- 
9. The men of Shinar intended to build a tower that reached “to the 
heavens,” but the Lord frustrated them by confusing their tongues. The 
author of Genesis assumes that before this the whole human species was 
a single tribe moving from place to place and speaking one language. 
The event took place not very long after the flood. 


The remains of large towers called ziccuratrs can be found at the sites of 
many ancient cities in Mesopotamia. These sacred temple-towers were built 


in steplike stages of brick and asphalt, usually with a shrine at the top. 
The Tower of Babel was, however, not a temple-tower but simply a 
tower, apparently the first one ever attempted. The ziggurats may have 
been imitations of this tower. It is not known for certain whether the 


ruins of the Tower of Babel are still extant. There are rival claimants for 
the honor. 


baboon. See anmats. 


baby. This English term is sometimes used literally in the Bible to 
denote an infant or very young child (e.g., Exod. 2:6; Ps 8:2; Lk. 1:41; 
2:12). Its figurative use in the NT may reflect the imagery of spiritual 
REGENERATION (new birth): young Christians, as well as believers who are 
undeveloped or stunted in their spiritual growth, are referred to as 
“babes in Christ” (1 Cor. 3:1 KJV; NIV, “infants”) and as “newborn 
babies” (1 Pet. 2:2). Just as human babies can assimilate only milk, not 
solid food, so spiritual infants can grasp only fundamental or basic 
doctrines (cf. also Heb. 5:12-14). 


The Babylonian Empire. 


Babylon. bab’uh-luhn (Heb. babel H951, from Akk. bdab-ili, bab-ildni, 
“the gate of god[s]”; Gk. Babylon G956). Capital of the land of 
Babylonia, from which the land takes its name. Though not the oldest 


city in that region, it soon became the most important from the 
standpoint of both size and influence. Babylon was situated in central 
Mesopotamia On the river Eupsrates, some 50 mi. (80 km.) S of modern 
Baghdad, capital of Iraq. A huge plantation of palm trees added to the 
beauty of the ancient city, and a permanent water supply assured 
fertility for the surrounding areas. It was within easy reach of the 
Persian Gulf and, being situated on an important caravan-trade route, 
was in contact with all the most important cultural centers of the ANE. 


The date of its foundation is still disputed. The connection between 
Akkan, Catnen, Erecn, and Babylon (Gen. 10:10) indicates a period at least 
as early as 3000 B.C. Babylon may have been founded originally by the 
Sumerians, and an early tablet recorded that Sargon of Akkad (c. 2400) 
destroyed Babylon and took some of its sacred earth to his own capital 
city, Akkad. Whatever the date of its foundation, the earliest 
archaeological levels of the mound that once was stately Babylon come 
from the first dynasty period, that is, the nineteenth to sixteenth 
centuries B.C. 


The history of Babylon is complicated by the fact that it was governed 
by rulers from several lands who were successively engaged in struggles 
for its capture and retention. It was the scene of many a decisive battle, 
its magnificent buildings plundered in various periods and its walls and 
temples leveled from time to time. Yet this apparently indestructible city 
rose from its ruins on each occasion more splendid than before, until 
during the reign of Nesucnapnezzar II (c. 605-562 B.C.) it was probably the 
largest and most elaborate city in the ancient world. All that now 
remains of its former glory is a series of mounds some 5 mi. (8 km.) in 
extent, lying mostly on the left bank of the Euphrates. 

The political history of Babylon was bound up with that of Babylonia 
and Assyria, though from the beginning of the eighteenth century B.C. 
(about the period of Trran’s migration from Ur, Gen. 11:31) until the 
time of the Assyrian regime (ninth to sixth centuries), Babylon was the 
dominant influence in Mesopotamia. Under Hammurasi (c. 1704-1662), the 
last great king of the first dynasty, the Babylonian empire stretched from 
the Persian Gulf to the middle Euphrates and upper Ticris regions. 
Archaeological discoveries have brought to light many of the 


achievements of this remarkable scholar-statesman, the most interesting 
of which is his celebrated legal code. His attempts to unify and organize 
social life led him to collect and expand existing minor law codes. The 
resulting legislation was of a most comprehensive nature, and 
Hammurabi ordered it to be incised on a basalt column and placed in the 
temple of Shamash, god of justice, for all to see. This column is in every 
sense a monument of ancient jurisprudence. It was carried away as a 
trophy by invading Elamites (see Fram) in a surprise raid during the 
twelfth century and was unearthed only in A.D. 1901 at Susa by J. de 
Morgan. 

The first dynasty of Babylon fell about 1596 B.C. when the Hirr: king 
Mursilis I advanced from Anatolia (Asia mmor) with an army and sacked 
the city. For about 300 years Babylon was at the mercy of the Kassites 
who lived to the N, the Elamites, and other warlike nomadic people. An 
early Assyrian monarch named Tukulti-Ninurta I (c. 1250) occupied 
Babylon and took the sacred statue of Marpux, patron deity of the city, to 
Assur. From the end of the tenth century Babylon became a vassal of 
Assyria, controlled by the kings of Nineven. Occasionally the vassal ruler 
revolted and attempted to form a new dynasty in Babylon, but by the 
time of Tictatu-pneser III of Assyria (c. 745-727) Babylon was completely 
under Assyrian control. This redoubtable monarch (known as Pul in 2 Ki. 
15:19 and 1 Chr. 5:26) attacked the northern kingdom of Israel, carried 
away captives from Gilead, Galilee, and Naphtali (2 Ki. 15:29), 
demanded booty, and reduced Israel to a series of provinces. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Reconstruction of the Ishtar Gate at Babylon. 


One of the more vigorous vassal rulers of Babylon who revolted 
against Assyria was Mardukapal-iddin (c. 722-711 B.C.), the Meropacn- 
BALADAN Of 2 Ki. 20:12-13 and Isa. 39:1. He endeavored to organize a 
coalition against his overlord Sarcon II (c. 722-705) and sought the 
kingdom of Judah as an ally. Isamu dissuaded Hezexian from such a course 
on the ground that it would be futile. A small stone tablet has been 
unearthed in Babylonia depicting Merodach-Baladan as a stout man with 
the long curled hair and beard typical of Babylonian men. He held a 
scepter in his left hand, and on his head he wore a conical helmet quite 
unlike the usual Assyrian crown. Merodach-Baladan’s schemes were 
ended by Sargon, who subdued him with difficulty and occupied the 
throne of Babylon. 

Sargon was succeeded by his son Sennacuerw (c. 705-681 B.C.), who 
employed vassal princes to keep Babylon in subjugation. When this 
device failed, he attacked the city and sacked it in 689, removing the 
statues of its gods to Assyria. It was left to his son Esarnappon (c. 681-669) 
to repair the damage and restore the city, perhaps at the instigation of 
his mother, who was apparently of Aramean descent. When Esarhaddon 
died, his kingdom was divided between his two sons. One of them, 
AsuursaniPaL (c. 669-626), the last great Assyrian ruler, reigned in Nineveh 
while his brother Shamash-Shumukin occupied the throne of Babylon. 


They quarreled bitterly, and in 651 Ashurbanipal attacked and burned 
Babylon. His brother was killed, and a vassal was appointed to succeed 
him. Toward the end of Ashurbanipal’s life this man became increasingly 
rebellious, and from 631-612 the influence of Babylon increased to the 
point where Nasopo.assar founded an independent dynasty in 626, known 
as the neo-Babylonian, or Chaldean, regime. 


Under Nabopolassar (c. 626-605 B.C.) and his son Nebuchadnezzar II 
(c. 605-562), ancient Babylon attained the height of its splendor. While 
both men were notable military strategists they were also individuals of 
cultural interests, and they set about rebuilding the old Babylonian 
empire so as to make it the most splendid and notable of all time. 
Military expeditions brought numbers of captive peoples to Babylonia, 
and these were employed as artisans and craftsmen on the vast 
reconstruction projects. As a result of the energy and imagination of 
Nabopolassar and his son, the influence of Babylon far outstripped that 
of Nineveh, and in 616 the Babylonians began a military campaign 
against the middle Euphrates region that ended in the destruction of the 
Assyrian empire. 


Nabopolassar first marched to the Balikh River and sacked a number 
of towns but returned to Babylon the same year. In 615 B.C. he set out to 
attack Asshur, and after a year’s siege the city capitulated. A revolt in 
the central Euphrates region delayed a further attack on Assyria, but in 
612 a combined force of Babylonians and Medes marched against 
Nineveh, captured it, and burned it to the ground. The remnant of the 
Assyrian forces fled to Haran race) in NW Mesopotamia, and despite their 
attempts to ally with Egypt they were decisively defeated in 610, ending 
the power of the Assyrian regime. 


A battle at Carcuemsy in 605 B.C. against the Egyptians gave the 
Babylonian forces a decided military advantage, and Nabopolassar 
determined to occupy S Palestine, probably intending to use it as an 
advance base for a subsequent attack on Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar directed 
the operation on the death of Nabopolassar in 605, and in 597 the first 
attack on Judah took place. This was followed by others in 586 and 581, 
when several thousand inhabitants of Judah were sent to Babylon as 
captives. This group joined other previously enslaved peoples, 
supplementing the already large labor force employed on the gigantic 


tasks of reconstruction and expansion current in the empire. 


Once Nebuchadnezzar felt reasonably secure, he devoted an increasing 
amount of attention to the expansion of cultural interests in imperial 
territory, and more particularly in Babylon. His objective was to make 
this capital the most notable city in the world, and to this end he 
constructed new canals and navigable waterways, erected magnificent 
buildings, and laid out extensive parks. A number of travelers who 
visited Babylon at this time have left their impressions of the city. The 
description furnished by Herodotus in particular clearly indicates his 
amazement at the city’s great size and splendor. 


According to this notable historian of antiquity, the city occupied an 
area of about 200 sq. mi. (518 sq. km.) and was built on both sides of 
the Euphrates. It was protected by a double defensive brick wall 
reinforced with towers. Outside the city wall, about 60 ft. (18 m.) 
distant, was an additional defensive wall of burnt bricks set in bitumen. 
The outer portion of the twin walls extended over 17 mi. (27 km.) and 
was constructed under Nebuchadnezzar, while his predecessors were 
responsible for other parts of the fortification. Excavations at the mound 
have shown that the earliest attempt at constructing a defensive system 
goes back to the nineteenth century B.C. 


According to cuneiform sources, access to the city was gained by eight 
gates, four of which have been excavated. Probably the most impressive 
of these is the Ishtar gate, located at the northern end of the mound. To 
reach it one passed down part of the great stone-paved processional 
street that was about 3,000 ft. (937.5 m.) in length. It was decorated on 
either side with figures of lions passant in enameled brick. Assyrian art 
was at its height at this period, and the craftmanship and execution of 
these animals indicate an advanced degree of artistic skill. The Ishtar 
gate was also decorated with animals, consisting of about a dozen rows 
of bulls and mythological dragons placed alternately. The decor was 
executed predominantly in blue and brown enamel and was done in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar. 
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Babylonian weight of 166 grams. The inscription (in Old Persian, Elamite, and Babylonian) gives the names and titles of 


Darius I (521-486 B.C.). 


When the city was at the height of its influence, there were more than 
fifty temples in Babylon. When some of these were excavated, they were 
found to be in a reasonably good state of preservation. The temple of 
Ninmah, goddess of the underworld, was built by Ashurbanipal near the 
Ishtar gate. The ground plan indicated that when the city was 
approached from the N, a vestibule led into a larger courtyard, the S end 
of which was decorated with pillars. Beyond these was an antechapel, 
while to the S of this area was the shrine of the deity; this shrine 
contained among other structures an elevated platform designed to 
support a statue of the goddess. In addition there were living quarters 
for the priests and stairways that gave access to other parts of the 
building. A great number of terra-cotta figurines were uncovered at the 
site but proved to be of little importance. 


The southern citadel that was adjacent to the processional street 
comprised a huge complex of buildings whose main sections were the 
work of Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar. Several blocks of buildings 
and courtyards finally led to the royal palace, many of whose rooms 
were ornately decorated with blue enameled bricks incorporating motifs 
similar to those used in Greece at a later time. The living quarters 
provided for the royal family, the court officers, and the retinue of 
servants, and displayed the grandeur and pomp characteristic of an 
eastern court. 


In this complex was situated one of the seven wonders of the world, 


the celebrated “hanging gardens” of Babylon. They actually consisted of 
terraces supported on huge masonry arches, on which carefully tended 
gardens had been laid out at different levels. Most probably they were 
designed and executed under Nebuchadnezzar, who had married a 
Median princess and perhaps intended the raised gardens to be a 
comforting reminder of her mountainous homeland. They included many 
species of Babylonian and Persian plants in addition to the palm trees 
that were a characteristic feature of Babylonia at that time. Water was 
raised to these elevated terraces by a number of mechanical hoists. The 
interesting feature of these raised gardens was that they were visible 
above the tops of the buildings, providing a welcome contrast of 
greenery against an otherwise unrelieved expanse of white roofs or blue 
sky. 

In an enclosed area SW of the Ishtar gate was the huge ziccurat of 
Babylon, which was closely linked with the temple of Marduk lying 
immediately to the south. A ziggurat was a staged or terraced tower 
crowned with a small shrine dedicated to a particular deity. The 
structure was generally erected on a mound or artificial brick platform, 
presumably to serve as a protection against floodwaters. Sometimes the 
term ziggurat is used to include the platform as well as the tower itself. 
This great staged tower of Babylon may have been the original Tower of 
Base. (Gen. 11:1-9), modified by subsequent reconstruction and 
additions, although efforts to prove so have been unsuccessful. From 
archaeological and other sources it appears that it was a seven-story 
building of sun-dried mud brick faced with kiln-dried brick. An eighth 
story probably consisted of a small shrine dedicated to Marduk, and in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar it was faced with blue enameled bricks. 
Access to the various levels was gained by means of stairways or ramps. 
The ground plan of the ziggurat was approximately 300 ft. (90 m.) 
square, and the structure as it stood in the sixth century B.C. exceeded 
300 ft. (90 m.) in height. 


The associated temple of Marduk consisted of an annex leading to the 
principal building. In the latter were a number of chapels devoted to 
deities other than Marduk, but his shrine was by far the most ornate, 
richly decorated with gold, alabaster, cedar-wood paneling, lapis lazuli, 
obsidian, and other semiprecious stones. Much of this work was done in 


the sixth century B.C. 


Nebuchadnezzar died in 562 B.C., and during the next five years three 
kings, one of whom was Evu-meropacu (2 Ki. 25:27), occupied the throne 
until Nasonmus came to power in 556. Nabonidus was a mystic who had 
antiquarian interests, and after a short rule he made his son Bél-Sar-usur 
(Belshazzar) regent while he retired to Teima (see Tema) in Arasa. After 
nine years he returned to Babylon only to witness the overthrow of the 
city by Cyrus in 539. This conqueror did not pillage Babylon, but acted 
respectfully toward the shrines and deities of the land. Enslaved 
populations were liberated, including the captive Hebrews, and Cyrus, 
“king of Babylon,” set about building up his vast Persian empire. See 
Persia. 


Darus I (c. 521-485 B.C.) continued the political tendencies begun by 
Cyrus, but in later years the center of influence of the Achaemenid 
regime moved from Babylon to Persepolis and Ecbatana. When the 
Persian empire fell to Atexanper THE creat in 330, Babylon was destroyed. 
Alexander intended to reconstruct the great ziggurat, and ordered the 
rubble removed from the site, but at his death in 323 the task was left 
unfinished. Although remaining an inhabited site, Babylon declined still 
further in importance under the Parruians (c. 125 B.C.). 


Babylon is mentioned several times in the NT. One controversial 
passage is at the end of 1 Peter: “She who is in Babylon, chosen together 
with you, sends you her greetings” (1 Pet. 5:13). This statement appears 
to be a greeting from a “sister church” (so NRSV), but what city is in 
view? Although some have thought that Mesopotamian Babylon is in 
view, there is no evidence that Perr ever visited this city; moreover, it 
would seem an extraordinary coincidence for Mark and Silvanus, Paul’s 
companions, to have been in Mesopotamia also. Most scholars take this 
verse as a reference to Rome, indicating the place in which the letter was 
written. See PETER, FIRST LETTER OF. 


In the book of Revelation, “Babylon” is described as a great city that 
was to fall dramatically, as had Mesopotamian Babylon (Rev. 14:8; 
16:19; 18:2, 10, 21). It was the “mother of prostitutes,” the very 
antithesis of the new Jerusalem, and as such the fount of all earth’s 


abominations (17:5). Some have interpreted this apocalyptic city as an 
extension of that Mesopotamian metropolis (just as they would posit the 
heavenly Jerusalem to be described in terms of an extended Palestinian 
Jerusalem), but the name of Babylon is clearly stated to be a “mystery” 
that is to be allegorically interpreted (17:5, 7). Most commentators see 
Rome as fulfilling all the characteristics of the Babylon of Revelation. 
Faced by that city’s opposition to the kingdom of God, it would be 
natural for Jews and Christians alike to see in the new world power of 
Rome a “Babylon” such as had oppressed Judah. Since God had 
overthrown the Mesopotamian city and delivered his people, in the same 
way the downfall of the Roman empire could be envisaged. 


Babylonian captivity. See txur. 


Baca, Valley of. bay’kuh (Heb. bākā? H1133, “balsam tree” or 
“weeping”). TNIV Baka. This name occurs only in Ps. 84:6, which says of 
those who trust in God and are blessed: “As they pass through the Valley 
of Baca, / they make it a place of springs.” The name possibly refers to a 
plant that exuded gum or that dripped tear-like drops of moisture. In any 
case, the psalmist appears to use this name, not in reference to an actual 
geographical location, but as a symbol of the pilgrim’s affliction. 


Bacchides. bak’uh-deez (Gk. Bakchidés). A Szzvcw official who figures 
prominently in the book of 1 Maccabees. As general, Bacchides was 
required to conduct a number of campaigns against Judas Maccasre and 
his followers. The first one took place when the Seleucid king Demetrius 
sent Bacchides to Judea to establish Arcmus as high priest; the general 
succeeded in this task, but in the process alienated many (1 Macc. 7:5- 
20). In a second campaign Bacchides attacked with a large force that 
killed Judas and dispersed the Jewish army (9:1-18). The Jews elected 
Jonathan, Judas’s brother, as their leader, and two years later Demetrius 
sent Bacchides against Jonathan. The siege proved unsuccessful and 
Bacchides withdrew permanently from Judea, providing a basis for a 
truce (9:57-63). 


Bachrites. See Brxer. 


backsliding. This English term occurs especially in the book of 
Jeremiah (Jer. 2:19; 3:22; 5:6; 14:7). In these and similar instances, the 
relevant Hebrew terms were used when Israel turned away from the true 
and living God to worship the heathen nature gods and idols, usually 
referred to with the name Baa. See apostasy. The term “backsliding” does 
not appear in the NT, but the idea is implied (Mk. 4:16, 17; Lk. 9:62; 
Gal. 3:1-5; 1 Tim. 5:15; 2 Tim. 4:10; Rev. 2:4; 3:17). The NT concept 
carries with it the idea that those who once made profession of the 
Christian faith have turned aside or have reverted to a life of sin and 
spiritual indifference. 


badger. See ANIMALS. 


bag. This term is used in English versions of the Bible to translate 
various Hebrew and Greek nouns. The most common Hebrew word is kis 
H3967, used especially of a “weight bag” (e.g., Deut. 25:13; Isa. 46:6). A 
frequent Greek noun in the NT is péra G4385, which probably refers to a 
knapsack (e.g., Matt. 10:10; it is distinguished from ballantion G964, 
“purse,” in Lk. 22:35). See also purse. 


bagpipe. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Baharum. buh-hair’uhm. See Banurm. 


Baharumite, Barhumite. buh-hair‘uh-mit, bahr-hyoo’mit (Heb. ba% 
ărûmî H1049, barhumt H1372). Apparently, two alternate ways of 
designating someone from Banurm (1 Chr. 11:33; 2 Sam. 23:31). 


Bahurim. buh-hyoor’im (Heb. badtirim H1038, possibly “[village of] 
young men”). NRSV also Baharum (in 1 Chr. 11:33). A village in the 
territory of Bensamn, often identified with modern Ras et-Temim, just 
NNE of the Mount of Ouves, on the N side of the Roman road to Jzricno 
from Jerusatem. Bahurim is mentioned in several historical passages (2 
Sam. 3:16; 16:5; 17:18-20). Bahurim happened to be the home of Summ, 
who ran along the ridge throwing stones at Davm and cursing the king 
(19:16; 1 Ki. 2:8). This town also had some loyal supporters of David, for 
an unnamed woman concealed David’s spying messengers in a well at 
Bahurim (2 Sam. 17:18-20). Further, one of David’s elite military heroes, 
AzmavetH, Was apparently a native of this town (2 Sam. 23:31, “the 
Barhumite”; 1 Chr. 11:33, “the Baharumite”). 


Bajith. bay ‘jith (Heb. bayit H1074, “house”). Also Bayith. According to 
the KJV and other versions, this is the name of an otherwise unknown 
city, mentioned alongside Dison (Isa. 15:2). The Hebrew text is difficult, 


and many scholars take the word as a common noun (cf. NIV and 
NRSV). 


Bakbakkar. bak-bak’uhr (Heb. baqbaqgar H1320, meaning uncertain). 
One of the Levites who ministered in the temple after the return from 
the exnz (1 Chr. 9:15; possibly identical to Baxsuxian). 


Bakbuk. bak’buhk (Heb. baqbûq H1317, possibly short form of 
BaxsuxiaH). The head of a family of temple servants (NerHmnm) who 
returned from the exe with Zeruspase. (Ezra 2:51; Neh. 7:53). 


Bakbukiah. bak’buh-ki’uh (Heb. baqbuqyé H1319, perhaps “Yahweh 
has emptied, poured out”). A Levite who served after the exnz; he is 
described as an associate of Marranian, the director of worship (Neh. 
11:17; 12:9). In another reference (12:25), Bakbukiah and Mattaniah are 
grouped with the gatekeepers, so it is not certain whether the same 


persons are meant. See also Baxsakxar, baker. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS. 


Balaam. bay‘luhm (Heb. bil<d@m H1189, possibly “devourer, glutton”; 
Gk. Balaam G962). Son of Beor from the city of PerHor on the Evpuratss, a 
diviner with a remarkable history (Num. 22:22—24:25; 31:8, 16; Deut. 
23:4; Josh. 13:22; 24:9; Neh. 13:2; Mic. 6:5; 2 Pet. 2:15; Jude 11; Rev. 
2:14). Balaam figures when the Israelites pitched their tents in the plains 
of Moas after their victory over Smon and Oc. Barak, the king of the 
Moabites, sent an embassy of elders of Moab and Mmun to Balaam, 
offering to reward him if he would curse the Israelites. After looking to 
God about the matter, he replied that God had forbidden him to comply 
with the request. Balak then sent some messengers of a higher rank with 
more alluring promises. This time God permitted Balaam to go, 
cautioning him, however, to deliver only the message God gave him. On 
his way to Balak, Balaam had this command strongly impressed on his 
mind by the strange behavior of his donkey and his encounter with the 
angel of the Lord. 

Balak took Balaam to Bamom saat, from which a part of the camp of the 
Israelites could be seen. To Balak’s disappointment, Balaam pronounced 
a blessing on the Israelites instead of a curse. Surprised and incensed at 
the words of the diviner, Balak thought that a fuller view of the camp of 
Israel might change his disposition. He took him to the top of Mount 
Piscan, but the only result was further blessing instead of cursing. Balaam 
compared the children of Israel to a lion who will not lie down until he 
has eaten his prey. In desperation Balak now suggested that the issue be 
tried from a third locality. They went to the top of Pror, and there the 
Spirit of God came on Balaam and caused him to declare not only that 
God would bless Israel, but that he who blessed her would be blessed 
and he who cursed her would be cursed. In his bitter disappointment, 
Balak angrily reproached Balaam and ordered him to go home without 
the promised reward. Before he left, Balaam reminded the king that at 
the very beginning he had said that no amount of money could make 
him give anything other than the commandment of the Lord. He then 
uttered a last prophecy—the most remarkable so far—in which he 
foretold the coming of a star from Jacob and a scepter out of Israel that 


would defeat Israel’s enemies, including Moab. 


Nothing else is said of Balaam until Num. 31. There the seer, who had 
failed to turn away the Lord from his people, tried before long to turn 
the people from the Lord. He knew that if he succeeded in this, the 
consequences to Israel would be just as Balak had desired, God’s curse 
on Israel. By his advice the Israelites were seduced into idolatry and all 
the vile abominations connected with it. In the judgment that followed, 
no fewer than 24,000 Israelites perished, until it was evident that the 
nation abhorred idolatry as a great crime against God. By God’s 
command Israel brought vengeance on her seducers, the Midianites; and 
in the universal slaughter Balaam also perished. 


In the NT Balaam is several times held up as an example of the 
pernicious influence of hypocritical teachers who attempt to lead God’s 
people astray (2 Pet. 2:15; Jude 11; Rev. 2:14). No Bible character is 
more severely excoriated. The experience of Balaam brings into focus 
some basic elements in the biblical understanding of God’s rule in the 
world. First, we see how the Lord overrules man’s sinful will and desire 
to bring his own purposes to pass. Balaam already knew God’s will 
(Num. 22:12-13). The fact that he responded to the second deputation 
(22:15) with a reference to abundant reward (22:18) and a renewed 
approach to the Lord indicates not a sincere desire to do God’s will but a 
determination if at all possible to do his own. It is in this light that we 
should understand what is expressed as a divine directive (22:20): 
Balaam hears from the Lord only what he wants to hear. But when he 
went to Balak, all he could do was what the Lord determined he should 
do. It is the Lord who reigns. Second, we ought to note that against all 
odds the Lord’s promises prevail: Balak may wish to reverse them, and 
Balaam, if only he could, might try to overturn them, but the promises 
stand. It is to highlight this truth that Balaam is brought before us in a 
manner that challenges the promise to Abraham (Num. 22:6; cf. Gen. 
12:3). But in any event it is not the word that Balaam speaks but the 
people’s attitude to the descendants of Abraham that is decisive: Balak is 
unable to hurt them; Balaam and the Midianites perish. Third, we learn 
that the Lord guards his people from overwhelming threats of which 
they are not even aware. Balaam certainly possessed a mysterious power 
(Num. 22:6) and, without their knowledge, it was to be directed against 


Israel from the hills overlooking their camp. But the Lord turned the 
curse into a blessing and they knew nothing about it until long after 
(31:8). This is the truth expressed in 1 Cor. 10:13. 


Balac. See Baar. 


Baladan. bal'uh-duhn (Heb. bal>ăðdāän H1156, Akk. Apla-iddin, “[God] 
gave a son”). The father of Meropacu-patapan king of Basyton (2 Ki. 20:12; 
Isa. 39:1). His name is not attested outside the Bible. 


Balah. bay‘luh (Heb. bālāh H1163, possibly “old”). A town within the 
territory of Juvan that was allotted to the tribe of Simeon (Josh. 19:3; cf. v. 
1). See Basaran #2. 


Balak. bay‘lak (Heb. bālāq H1192, “devastator”; Gk. Balak G963). Son 
of Zippor and king of Moas when Israel emerged from the wilderness to 
enter Canaan. Having seen what the Hebrews had done to the Amores, 
he attempted to prevent Israel’s advance by hiring Bataam to curse them 
(Num. 22-24). He built altars at three different sites for the purpose, but 
each attempt failed. He remains throughout Hebrew history as an 
example of the folly of attempting to thwart Yahweh’s will (Josh. 24:9; 
Jdg. 11:25; Mic. 6:5; cf. Rev. 2:14 [KJV, “Balac”]). 
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Bronze pair of scales from the Roman period. 


balance. The English word is from the Latin bilanx and means “having 
two scales.” The balances of the Hebrews consisted of a horizontal bar, 
either suspended from a cord that was held in the hand or pivoted on a 
perpendicular rod. Scales were suspended from the ends of the bar, one 
for the object to be weighed, the other for the weight. At first the 
weights were of stone. Weighing with such balances could be accurately 
done, but the system was liable to fraud, so that in the OT there is much 
denunciation of “dishonest scales” (Mic. 6:11). 


bald locust. See anmais. 


baldness. Natural baldness is seldom mentioned in the Bible. It was 
believed to result from hard work (Ezek. 29:18) or disease (Isa. 3:17, 
24). Baldness produced by shaving the head, however, is frequently 
referred to. It was done as a mark of mourning for the dead (Lev. 21:5; 
Isa. 15:2; 22:12; Mic. 1:16). Shaving the head as a sacrifice to the deity 
was the custom of the heathens in the land, and the Israelites were 
strictly forbidden to practice it (Lev. 21:5; Deut. 14:1). The custom 
among neighboring nations of shaving all but a small patch in the center 
of the head was also forbidden (Lev. 19:27; 21:5). When a Nazre 
completed his vow, the shaven hair was offered as a sacrifice to the Lord 
(Num. 6:18; cf. Acts 18:18; 21:24). 


balm. An aromatic resin perhaps obtained in Guran (Gen. 37:25; Jer. 
8:22; 46:11) and exported from Palestine. It was used as an ointment for 
healing wounds (Jer. 51:8). It came from a small tree not now found in 
Gilead, and perhaps it never grew there. See also prants. 


balsam. See puanrs. 


Bamah. bay’muh (Heb. bāmāh H1196, “high place”). This name occurs 
only in Ezek. 20:29, where the prophet is instructed to ask the Israelites, 
with scorn and an apparent word play, “What [md] is the high place 
[habbamd] to which you go [habbaim]?” Then follows the comment, 
“And its name is called Bamah to this day” (lit. trans.). The location of 
this ncu rrace is not known, although some scholars speculate that it may 
be a reference to a prominent center of worship such as the one at Geron 
(cf. 1 Ki. 3:4). 


Bamoth, Bamoth Baal. bay’moth, bay’moth-bay’uhl (Heb. bāmôt 
H1199, bamét ba ‘al H1200, “high places of Baal”). A place in Transsorpan, 
N of the Arnon River, where the Israelites stopped (Num. 21:19-20). 
Bamoth is probably the shortened form of Bamoth Baal (22:41). This 
Moabite town probably was named for the special cultic installation 
found at this spot, where King Barak brought the prophet Bazaam to curse 
Israel. Subsequently, the tribe of Reusen was assigned this city as part of 
its inheritance (Josh. 13:17). The precise location is not known, but most 
fix it on the W edge of the Transjordanian plateau, S of Mount Nebo (see 
NEso, MOUNT). 


ban. See pevorep THING. 


band. This English term has various meanings and translates several 
Hebrew nouns and verbs. For example, the noun /astiiq H3122 is used 
with reference to the silver rings (KJV, “fillets”) put on the posts of the 
TABERNACLE (Exod. 27:10 et al.). The very different meaning “a group of 
people” is often expressed in Hebrew with the term gēdûd H1522, which 
usually refers to a raiding party (Gen. 49:19 et al.). In the NT, the KJV 
uses English “band” to render the military Greek noun speira G5061 
(e.g., Jn. 18:3; NIV, “detachment”). Other Hebrew and Greek terms may 
be rendered with “band” or its synonyms in various English translations. 


Bani. bay'ni (Heb. bānî H1220, possibly a short form of Bexan). This 
name, which was popular in the postexilic period, is easily confused with 
others that have a similar form (e.g., Binnui), and it may have also been 
used as a clan name; the items included here may therefore not 
correspond precisely with the number of individuals referred to in the 
Bible. 


(1) “Bani the Gadite” was one of Davw’s Thirty, the military elite of its 
time (2 Sam. 23:36 NRSV and other versions). The NIV, however, has 
“the son of Hagri” on the basis of the parallel passage (1 Chr. 11:38). See 
Hacri. 

(2) Son of Shemer, descendant of Lev: through Merari, and ancestor of 
Ernan; the latter ministered with music in the rasernaciz during the time of 
David (1 Chr. 6:46). 

(3) Descendant of Juvan through Perez and ancestor of Uttai; the latter 
was among the first to resettle in Jerusalem after the exnz (1 Chr. 9:4). 


(4) The ancestor of a large group that returned from the exnze with 
ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:10; called Binnui in Neh. 7:15). 


(5) Ancestor of Shelomith; the latter accompanied Ezra as a 


representative from Babylon (Ezra 8:10, on the basis of LXX and of 1 
Esd. 8:36; KJV, following the MT, omits the name). 


(6) In the list of exiles who had married foreign women, the (clan?) 
name Bani occurs three times according to the MT (Ezra 10:29, 34, 38). 
The first two occurrences may refer to the same family head. The third 
occurrence probably reflects a scribal mistake, so that the name Bani 
should be emended to “descendants of” (Heb. béné; so NIV and NRSV, 
following LXX). 

(7) A Levite whose son Rehum helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. 3:17). 

(8) A Levire who along with others assisted Ezra in expounding the law 
of God (Neh. 8:7). He is probably the same person mentioned twice 
among those who led the people in confession and worship (9:4a, 5; the 
Bani mentioned in 4b, if not a textual corruption, is a different 
individual). 


(9) One of the Levitical representatives who signed the covenant of 
Nenemian (Neh. 10:13). 


(10) One of the leaders of the people who signed the covenant of 
Nehemiah (Neh. 10:14). 


(11) Father of Uzzi; the latter, who was “chief officer of the Levites in 
Jerusalem” after the return from the exile, is also described as “one of 
Asaph’s descendants, who were the singers responsible for the service of 
the house of God” (Neh. 11:22). 


banking. An early form of banking business was first established in 
Israel only after the rxnz. Previously, people generally buried their 
treasures and valuables (Josh. 7:21; cf. Matt. 13:44; Lk. 19:20). 
Functions associated with banking, however, are recorded throughout 
the Bible. Money could be received on deposit, loaned out, and 
exchanged for smaller denominations or for foreign money. Israelites 
were not permitted to charge each other interest (Exod. 22:25) but could 
lend with interest to Gentiles (Deut. 23:20). 


banner. A standard or ensign, generally on a high pole or carried on a 
staff, to represent a cause or to indicate a rallying point for battle. 
Banners were used in ancient times for military, national, and 
ecclesiastical purposes very much as they are today. In connection with 
Israel’s wilderness journey we read, “The Israelites are to camp around 
the Tent of Meeting some distance from it, each man under his standard 
with the banners of his family” (Num. 2:2). The word occurs frequently 
in the figurative sense of a rallying point for God’s people (Isa. 5:26; 
11:10; Jer. 4:21). 


banquet. The Hebrews, like other peoples of the ANE, were very fond 
of social feasting. At the three great religious feasts, which all males 
were expected to attend, the family had its feast. Sacrifices were 
accompanied by a feast (Exod. 34:15; Jdg. 16:23-25). There were feasts 
for birthdays (Gen. 40:20; Job 1:4; Matt. 14:6), marriages (Gen. 29:22; 


Matt. 22:2), funerals (2 Sam. 3:35; Jer. 16:7), laying of foundations 
(Prov. 9:1-5), vintage (Jdg. 9:27), sheep-shearing (1 Sam. 25:2, 36), and 
on other occasions. A banquet always included wine drinking; it was not 
simply a feast in our sense. At a large banquet a second invitation was 
often sent on the day of the feast, or a servant brought the guests to the 
feast (Matt. 22:2-14; Lk. 14:17-24). The host provided robes for the 
guests; these were worn in his honor and were a token of his regard. 
Guests were welcomed by the host with a kiss (Lk. 7:45), and their feet 
were washed because of the dusty roads (Gen. 18:4; Jdg. 19:21; Lk. 
7:44). The head was anointed (Ps. 23:5; Lk. 7:46), and sometimes the 
beard, the feet, and the clothes were also anointed. The head was 
decorated with garlands (Isa. 28:1). The guests were seated according to 
their respective rank (1 Sam. 9:22; Lk. 14:8), the hands were washed (2 
Ki. 3:11), and prayers for blessing on the food were said (1 Sam. 9:13; 
Matt. 15:35; Lk. 22:17). The Puarisess made hand washing and the 
blessing of food burdensome rituals. The feast was put under the 
superintendence of a “governor of the feast,” usually one of the guests, 
whose task it was to taste the food and the drinks and to settle about the 
toasts and amusements. The most honored guests received either larger 
portions or more choice ones than the rest (Gen. 43:34; 1 Sam. 9:23-24). 
Portions were sometimes sent to friends not attending the feast (2 Sam. 
11:8; Neh. 8:10). Often the meal was enlivened with music, singing, and 
dancing (2 Sam. 19:35; Lk. 15:25), or with riddles (Jdg. 14:12). A great 
banquet sometimes lasted seven days, but excess in eating and drinking 
was condemned by the sacred writers (Eccl. 10:16-17; Isa. 5:11-12). 


baptism. The significance of the Greek verb baptizd G966 often has 
been obscured by a lack of exegetical clarity and by forced 
interpretation. Its true meaning can be found only in its usage and its 
theological significance. Its antecedent meaning involves the Judaic 
usage in OT times and the practice of Jonn tHe saprist. Its incipient meaning 
lies in Cnrisr’s own baptism and his interpretation of it. Its formal 
meaning is to be found in its apostolic interpretation, particularly by 
Pau. 


The idea of ceremonial washing, or cleansing, appears repeatedly in 


the Mosaic laws of purification (e.g., Exod. 29:4, 17; 30:17-21; 40:12, 
30; Lev. 1:9, 13; 6:27; 9:14; 11:25; 14:8-9, 47; 15:5-27; 16:4-28; 17:15- 
16; 22:6; Num. 8:7; 19:7-21; 31:23-24; Deut. 21:6; 23:11). It is clear that 
later Juvaism incorporated this connotation of cleansing and purification 
into its idea of the new covenant relation and used baptism as a rite of 
initiation, as reflected in the practices of the Qumran sect (see Dran sea 


SCROLLS). 


While later Judaism certainly attached a deeply pietistic significance 
to the cleansing act, John the Baptist, who followed in this tradition, 
infused into the ritual act of initiation and purification an ethical quality 
that baptism had not had before. His was a moral community of penitent 
souls seeking personal righteousness, and he associated with the act of 
baptism the imperative necessity for a thorough change in the condition 
of the soul, manifested in a remission of sins through repentance. His 
fervent exhortation to repent and flee from the wrath to come (Matt. 
3:7-8) was not a mere invitation to a religious ceremony, but was, 
rather, an indication of the change brought on by the act of baptism 
itself. The meaning of the act was deepened. Baptism was transformed 
from a rite to which one submitted oneself to a positive moral act 
initiated by the individual as a decisive commitment to personal piety. 


John’s baptism was, nevertheless, only transitory—his baptism of 
repentance was but preparatory to a baptism of identification. The 
meaning and efficacy of baptism can be understood only in the light of 
the redemptive death and resurrection of Christ. Christ referred to his 
death in the words, “I have a baptism to undergo” (Lk. 12:50), and in 
the question, “Can you drink the cup I drink or be baptized with the 
baptism I am baptized with?” (Matt. 20:22; Mk. 10:38). Here the noun 
baptisma G967, which indicates the state or condition, is used instead of 
baptismos G968, which applies to Jewish rites and refers only to the act 
itself. The term baptisma, used only in the NT and in Christian writings, 
never refers to the act alone but always incorporates into its meaning the 
entire scope of the redemptive significance of the incarnate person of 
Christ. 
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John’s baptism of Jesus, therefore, connects the act of water baptism 
with the meaning of the salvation events through Jesus’s own person and 
work. To the act of water baptism Jesus added the promise of the 
baptism with the Hory sprit, the means by which his redemptive work is 
applied to human beings (Matt. 3:11; Mk. 1:8; Lk. 3:16; Acts 1:4-5; 
11:16). Using the initiatory and purificatory meaning found in water 
baptism, Christ made spiritual baptism (by the Holy Spirit) synonymous 
with the actual application of the virtues of his death and resurrection to 
sinners. 


The apostolic writers, particularly Paul, related Spirit baptism to the 
whole of the redemptive act. The act of water baptism symbolizes 
cleansing, but Spirit baptism gives the believer entry into the 
righteousness of Christ through an identification with Christ himself. 
Through Spirit baptism the redeemed sinner is incorporated into the 
spiritual sony or curist, not merely as an act of initiation but as a state or 
condition of personal righteousness. It is, therefore, the only access to 


identification with the redeeming Christ. 


Baptism may, therefore, be regarded from two perspectives. 
Subjectively, the baptism by the Holy Spirit brings the believer into 
positive relationship to God; symbolically, water baptism is the objective 
manifestation of the believer’s acquiescence in that relationship. Its 
subjective significance is represented in the NT by many analogies. It is 
regarded as the means of participation in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. In Rom. 6:3-5, Paul relates the actual spiritual condition of his 
readers to such a participation in Jesus’ death and resurrection through 
Spirit baptism. “Do you not know that all of us who have been baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore 
with him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in newness of life.” 
This identification has reference not merely to the death of Christ, in 
which the believer has also died to sin, but to the resurrection of Christ, 
in which the believer has found “newness of life.” Spirit baptism is, 
therefore, an entry into the new life in Christ—a passage from the old 
creation into the new creation. This involves not merely forgiveness of 
sins but also an impartation of the life and righteousness of Christ to the 
believer (2 Pet. 1:4). The believer is “in Christ,” and Christ is in the 
believer. Moreover, the identification effected through Spirit baptism 
cleanses the believer through the blood of Christ (Tit. 3:5-6). Thus, Spirit 
baptism is the incorporation of the believer into Christ’s righteousness 
and an infusion of that righteousness into the believer. 


Its symbolic significance is depicted in its objective form. While much 
debate has focused on the varying interpretations of the forms of 
baptism, each form (immersion, sprinkling, or pouring) is clearly 
associated with the concept of cleansing and identification, which are 
the two integral parts of Spirit baptism. Many believe that immersion 
depicts more clearly the symbolic aspect of baptism since its three steps 
—immersion (going into the water), submersion (going under the water), 
and emersion (coming out of the water)—more closely parallel the 
concept of entering into the death of Christ, experiencing the forgiveness 
of sins, and rising to walk in the newness of Christ’s resurrected life. 
Others argue that Rom. 6 is not the only passage that speaks of baptism; 
elsewhere Paul uses the symbolism of drinking (1 Cor. 12:13) and of 


being clothed (Gal. 3:27). 


The genius of Christian baptism, however, is to be found not merely in 
its symbolic significance but in its actual effect in the life of the believer. 
Spirit baptism is always vitally related to raru. Only through responsive 
faith to the regenerative work of Christ does the soul participate in Spirit 
baptism and, simultaneously, in vital union with God. Subsequently, the 
symbolic form of baptism (water baptism) should also be related to, and 
on the basis of, personal faith, as a public commitment to the person of 
Christ. 


While much recent emphasis among evangelicals has been on the 
“symbol only” concept of baptism, and while the NT pointedly abstains 
from ascribing a sacramental value to the act itself, a renewed emphasis 
on Spirit baptism will restore to its proper place a much neglected aspect 
of this doctrine. No statement of the doctrine can be a truly biblical one 
if it fails to emphasize that beyond the symbolic and commemorative act 
performed by a person there is also the Holy Spirit’s inward operation. 
Spirit baptism brings the regenerated person into a redemptive 
relationship through his participation in and identification with the 
death, burial, and resurrection of Christ and the subsequent infusion of 
the merits of that death and resurrection into the life of the believer, by 
which he may live as one dead to sin but alive to God (Rom. 6:11). 


baptism for the dead. In the midst of his discussion of the 
RESURRECTION, the apostle Pau. argues: “Now if there is no resurrection, what 
will those do who are baptized for the dead? If the dead are not raised at 
all, why are people baptized for them?” (1 Cor. 15:29). Opinion 
concerning the meaning of this verse has been divided since early times, 
and there can be few passages of Scripture concerning which the views 
of modern commentators are so bewilderingly diverse. Only a selection 
of the more important views can be given: (1) Vicarious baptism to 
benefit those who died unbaptized. (2) Baptism for the sake of the dead, 
that is, in order to secure reunion with Christian relatives after death. (3) 
Baptism on account of the dead, that is, because of the witness in life of 
Christians martyred for the faith, such faith leading to the conversion 
and subsequent baptism of others. (4) Baptism to take the place of the 


dead, that is, to make up their number and so, perhaps, to hasten the 
second coming by assisting the completion of one of its preconditions. 
(5) Baptism over the dead, that is, over their graves, to express solidarity 
with them if they are Christian believers; if they are not, to involve them 
in salvation by this ritual. (6) Ceremonial ablution because of defilement 
through contact with a dead body. (7) Prayer for the dead described 
figuratively as baptism for them, comparable to the way “sacrifice” is 
sometimes spiritualized as prayer in the NT. (8) Death for the dead: the 
death of Christians regarded as redemptive and as securing salvation for 
the dead, and described as baptism because this symbolizes death. (9) 
Baptism to wash away mortal sins. (10) Baptism to confess the 
resurrection of the dead, because it symbolizes death and resurrection. 
(11) Baptism to secure benefit after death, because the thought of death 
has hastened the act of baptism. (12) Baptism “on account of the 
apostles,” whose suffering makes them “truly dead.” 


The issue is anything but simple to decide. A number of the above 
interpretations are very forced, especially in their understanding of the 
Greek. Number 10 is popular because it presents no theological 
problems, but is grammatically suspect. Number 2 has been strongly 
advocated by some scholars. Number 1 still seems much the most 
natural. The postapostolic heretical sect of the Marcionites certainly 
practiced vicarious baptism, although possibly in misinterpretation of 
this passage. It does not seem likely that Paul was expressing approval of 
the practice; rather, he was only seeking to show the inconsistency of 
those who follow the practice while doubting or denying the 
resurrection. 


baptism of the Holy Spirit. This phrase is sometimes used today in 
the sense of a “second blessing,” an in-filling of the Hoty serr subsequent 
to, and quite distinct from, conversion, and usually regarded as a deeper 
spiritual experience, ushered in by spiritual phenomena, such as 
glossolalia (see toncurs, cwr or). Without discussing the rightness or 
wrongness of the view in question, it would seem to be more proper to 
describe such an experience or state by using a different biblical phrase, 
“filled with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:4 et al.). In biblical usage “baptism 


of the Holy Spirit” is more general and somewhat different, as will be 
seen from the examination of the texts. 


The origins of the phrase probably go back to Jonn tHe Baptist, who 
contrasted his own preparatory rite of water baptism, a mere token of 
REPENTANCE, With the Spirit-baptism that will be given by the “more 
powerful” one who is to succeed him (Lk. 3:16 and parallels). Since the 
baptism of Christ is the pattern of all Christian baptism, it is not 
surprising that Lk. 3:21-22 shows the “baptism of the Spirit” being 
fulfilled (doubtless in a very special sense) in the case of Curisr himself, 
after his water baptism at the hands of John. In addition, Christ is 
recorded having said to Nicopemus, “no one can enter the kingdom of God 
unless he is born of water and the Spirit” (Jn. 3:5). 


Later references to this concept are surprisingly few. It is clear from 
Acts 1:5 that the promise of “baptism of the Spirit” was to be fulfilled for 
the first disciples at Pentecost. In the account of that day, however, and 
on subsequent occasions in the NT, the phrase used is “filled with the 
Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:4; 9:17). This event was apparently something that 
could happen repeatedly to the same group (cf. 2:5; 4:8, 31). One clear 
instance of the original metaphor is in 1 Cor. 12:13, “we were all 
baptized by one Spirit.” Here Paul, by the wording, must be appealing to 
the universal spiritual experience of all true Christians, not to something 
unusual belonging to a minority. “Filling with the Spirit,” by contrast, 
appears to be something that can take place repeatedly. 


Bar-. bahr (Aram. bar H10120, “son, descendant”). This form occurs in 
English Bibles only as a prefix in patronymics. For example, Acts 13:6 
refers to a Jewish sorcerer in Parnos who was named Bar-sesus, that is, “the 
son of Jesus [= Joshua].” The same pattern is found in several other 
names, such as Barassas, Barnasas, and BarTHoLomew. 


Barabbas. buh-rab’uhs (Gk. Barabbas G972, from Aram. bar >abbda », 
“son of Abba [= the father]”). A criminal chosen by the Jerusalem mob, 
at the instigation of the chief priests, in preference to Christ, to be 
released by Puare on the feast of the Passover. Matthew calls him a 


notorious prisoner, and the other evangelists say he was arrested with 
others for robbery, sedition, and murder (Matt. 27:16; Mk. 15:15; Lk. 
23:18; Jn. 18:40). The custom here mentioned of releasing a prisoner on 
the Passover is otherwise unknown. The reading “Jesus Barabbas” for his 
full name in Matt. 27:16-17 was found by Origen in many MSS and is 
attested in other witnesses; it is possibly due to a scribe’s error in 
transcription. 


Barachel. See Baraxz.. 


Barachias. See Brrexiau. 


Barak. bair’ak (Heb. bārāq H1399, “lightning”; Gk. Barak G973). Son of 
Abinoam, from Kapesu in the tribal territory of Napxrau. Barak became a 
significant part of Israel’s history during the period of the judges when 
he was summoned by Desoran, the prophetess, to lead volunteers from 
Zesutun and Naphtali against the forces of Jasin, king of the Canaanites, 
who was located at Hazor (Jdg. 4:1-24). For twenty years Israel had been 
oppressed by the Canaanites. The farm lands were plundered; traffic 
almost ceased; and the fighting men of Israel were disarmed, so that not 
a shield nor a spear was to be seen among them. Barak raised an army of 
100,000 men, mostly from a few faithful tribes. They encamped on 
Mount Tasor, where wooded slopes would protect them against the 
chariots of the Canaanites. The army of Israel routed Jabin’s 800 iron 
chariots and heavily armed host in the plain of Jezree, (Esprarion). A 
heavy rainfall caused the alluvial plain to become a morass in which the 
Canaanite army found it impossible to move. Sisera abandoned his 
chariot and ran away on foot. Barak pursued him and found him dead; 
he had been killed by Jael in her tent. A peace of forty years followed. In 
Heb. 11:32 Barak’s name appears among those who achieved great 
things through faith. The period of the judges is probably to be dated 
from 1200 B.C., with Deborah and Barak c. 1125. 


Barakel. bair’uh-kuhl (Heb. barak »é1 H1387, “God blesses”). Father of 
Ermu, who was the last of the friends to reason with Jos (Job 32:2, 6). 
Barakel is also described as “the Buzite” (Buz was a country in the 
eastern part of Arasa). 


barbarian. In English this term has a negative connotation, indicating 
that a person or culture is “uncivilized,” lacking in refinement. The 
Greek word barbaros G975, however, simply meant “foreign,” that is, 
“non-Greek.” Pau. uses it in this sense in Rom. 1:14, where the 
combination of “Greeks” and “barbarians” means the whole human race. 
Similarly, in 1 Cor. 14:11 Paul uses the word to describe one who spoke 
in an unintelligible foreign tongue (NIV, “foreigner”); and in Acts 28:2, 4 
it is applied to the inhabitants of the island of Marra (NIV, “islanders”; 
NRSV, “natives”). In Col. 3:11 the word refers to those who did not 
belong to the cultivated Greek race, and its occurrence in this type of 
context leads easily to a pejorative use. 


barber. See occuPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Bar Cochba. See Bar xoxupa. 


Barhumite. bahr-hyoo’mit. See Banarumire. 


Bariah. buh-ri‘uh (Heb. bdria/ H1377, possibly “fugitive”). Son of 
Shemaiah and descendant of Davw through Sotomon (1 Chr. 3:22). 


Bar-Jesus. bahr-jee’zuhs (Gk. Bariésous G979, from Aram. bar yēšůa :, 
“son of Josnua”). A “Jewish sorcerer and false prophet” at Parmos on Cyprus 
who became temporarily blind when Pau. denounced him (Acts 13:6-11). 
He opposed the preaching of the gospel for fear of losing his influential 


position with the governor. Paul’s empowered denunciation, exposing 
his character and deeds (vv. 10-11), defeated the opposition. Luke’s 
added words, “But Elymas the sorcerer (for that is what his name means) 
...” (v. 8), are obscure; possibly the simple meaning is that Bar-Jesus was 
his Jewish patronymic while E:ymas was his personal Greek name. 


Barjona. bahr-joh ‘nuh (Gk. Baridna G980, from Aram. bar yônâ, “son of 
Jonah”). A family name identifying Simon Prrer by his father, Jonan 
(Matt. 16:17 KJV; modern versions translate “son of Jonah”). In Jn. 1:42 
and 21:15-17 Peter is called the “son of John.” 


Bar Kokhba. bahr-kohk’buh (Aram. bar kôkbā>, “son of the star”). 
Also Bar Cochba. Sobriquet given to Simon ben Kosiba, leader of the 
Jews in their disastrous second war with Rome, A.D. 132-135. This 
revolt was apparently precipitated by Emperor Hadrian’s move to found 
a non-Jewish city, Aelia Capitolina, on the site of Jerusaiem. Bar Kokhba 
proclaimed an independent Jewish state and issued coinage struck from 
defaced Roman currency; it took the Romans three years to stamp 
resistance down. The rebel headquarters were in the wadis and cliffs 
where the Judean wilderness breaks into the Drap sea. In this area is 
found an inaccessible cave-complex where the rebels hid and were 
finally starved to death or committed suicide. The cave was lined in one 
part by baskets of bones. A basket was found containing a bundle of 
papyrus documents, women’s sandals, and farm and household 
implements. Among the letters cached in a remote rear corner of the 
cave were some apparently from Bar Kokhba himself. His name may 
have been given him as a messianic allusion to Num 24:17, but later 
rabbis were critical of him and apparently came up with a different 
sobriquet, Bar Koziba, meaning “son of a lie.” 


Barkos. bahr’kos (Heb. barqôs H1401, “son of Kos”). The ancestor of 
some temple servants (Nerumm) who returned from the exne with 
ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:53; Neh. 7:55). 


barley. See PLANTS. 


barn. In ancient Palestine, grain was usually stored in dry cisterns in the 
ground, but sometimes in buildings. God promised to send a blessing on 
the barns of the Israelites if they obeyed him (Deut. 28:8; cf. Prov. 3:10). 
The Greek term apothéké G630 occurs several times in the Gospels, once 
metaphorically in Jonn tue sartisr’s eschatological warning (Matt. 3:12; Lk. 
3:17), elsewhere in the teachings of Jesus (Matt. 6:26; 13:30; Lk. 12:18, 
24). 


Barnabas. bahr‘nuh-buhs (Gk. Barnabas G982, possibly from Aram. bar 
nēbûâ, “son of prophecy”; Luke gives the meaning “son of 
encouragement” [Acts 4:36] not as a scientific etymology but as an 
indication of character). A noted member of the early Jerusalem church 
and an active missionary to the Gentiles. His original name was Josepn, 
while the surname Barnabas marked his ability to comfort and 
encourage (or perhaps his skills in exhortation). Barnabas was a Levre 
from Cyprus who in the early days of the church sold a field and gave the 
proceeds to the support of the poorer members of the church in 
Jerusalem (4:37). Later, when the church hesitated to receive Saul (Paut) 
into their fellowship, Barnabas removed their fears by speaking in the 
apostle’s behalf (9:27). He is also described as “a good man and full of 
the Holy Spirit and faith,” traits that early brought him into leadership 
(11:24). 

After the start of the work at Anmiocu in Syria, the church in Jerusalem 
sent Barnabas there to give the work direction. After laboring in that city 
for some time, he went to Tarsus and brought back Paul as his associate 
(Acts 11:22-26). At the end of a year the two men were sent to carry 
alms from the infant church to the believers at Jerusalem, who were 
suffering from famine (11:27-30). Returning from Jerusalem, they were 
ordained as missionaries and, accompanied by John Mark, proceeded on 
a mission to the Gentiles (13:2-5; see Marx, jonn). Barnabas and Paul 
together are referred to as apostes (14:14). Together the two men labored 


at Cyprus, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. Initially, the 
leadership is ascribed to Bar-nabas, but Paul seems to have taken the 
lead after the events in Cyprus (“Paul and his companions,” 13:13). At 
Lystra, after a cripple was healed, the inhabitants worshiped Barnabas as 
Zeus, and Paul, the chief speaker, as Hermes (14:8-28). After their return 
to Antioch, the church sent them to the council at Jerusalem (15:2). 
They were commissioned to carry the decrees of the council to the 
churches in Syria and Asia minor (15:22-35). 


The beginning of a difference between the two men is suggested by 
Paul in Gal. 2:13, where he says that Barnabas went along with Prrer in 
the latter’s inconsistent course. This was followed by a more serious 
break when, after Paul had suggested a second missionary journey, he 
refused to take along Barnabas’s cousin Mark on the ground that he had 
left them on their first journey. The two men separated, Barnabas going 
with Mark to Cyprus, and Paul to Asia Minor (Acts 15:36-41). The 
mutual affection of the two evangelists did not cease, however. Paul’s 
allusions to Barnabas in his letters shows that he continued to hold his 
former associate in high esteem (1 Cor. 9:6; Gal. 2:1, 9, 13; Col. 4:10). 


After the apostolic period, Barnabas was still regarded highly. Some 
early church leaders attributed to him the authorship of the letter to the 
Hesrews. A work that came to be known as the Epistle of Barnabas 
(included among the Apostotic ratHers) was produced in the first decades of 
the second century, but this document is anonymous and much of its 
content is inconsistent with NT teaching. 


barrenness. To be a wife without motherhood has always been 
regarded in the E not merely as a matter of regret, but also of reproach 
and humiliation. Notice Saran’s sad laughter of despair (Gen. 18:12), 
Hannan’s silent pleading (1 Sam. 1:10-17), and Racmr’s passionate 
alternative of children or death (Gen. 30:1; cf. also Resexan, 25:21). It is 
significant that the mothers of the Hebrew race were by nature sterile 
(Gen. 11:30; 25:21; 29:31), and therefore God’s special intervention 
showed his favor to Israel (cf. also Euzasema, Lk. 1:7, 36). Barrenness was 
removed by the mercy of God, often through prayer (Gen. 25:21; 1 Sam. 


1:12; cf. Ps. 113:9; Lk. 23:29). Isaan compared the nation of Israel with a 
barren woman who will sing because of the promise of children (Isa. 
54:1), and Pau. appealed to that promise to illustrate the principle of 
freedom from the law (Gal. 4:27). 


Barsabas. See Barsaspas. 


Barsabbas. bahr’suh-buhs (Gk. Barsabbas G984, possibly from Aram. 
bar sa »ba », “son of the elder”). KJV Barsabas. A patronymic of two early 
Jewish Christians, possibly brothers. (1) Josepx, surnamed Justus, who 
must have had a close acquaintance with Jesus, since he was one of the 
two men nominated to succeed Jupas iscarior in the apostolic band (Acts 
1:23). 

(2) Jupas, a Christian prophet who, along with Snas, was sent to Antiocn 
of Syria with the decision of the Jerusalem conference (Acts 15:22, 32). 


Bartholomew. bahr-thol’uh-myoo (Gk. Bartholomaios G978, from 
Aram. bar talmay, “son of Talmai”). One of the twelve apostles. His name 
immediately follows that of Puur in the lists of Jesus’ disciples in the 
Synoptic Gospels (Matt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:14; in Acts 1:13 the name 
of Tuomas comes between them). John never mentions Bartholomew, 
while the Synoptic Gospels and Acts never mention Naranai, who 
according to Jn. 1:45-46 was led to Christ by Philip. Thus it is 
reasonable to infer that Bartholomew was Nathanael’s surname, 
although we have no conclusive proof for this view. Bartholomew 
figures in some early Christian traditions, but these are not reliable. 
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met blind Bartimaeus. (View to the E.) 


Bartimaeus. bahr’tuh-mee‘uhs (Gk. Bartimaios G985, possibly from 
Aram. bar timay, “son of Timai”). Son of Timaeus. A blind man healed by 
Jesus as he went out from Jerico on his way to Jerusatem shortly before 
Passion Week (Mk. 10:46-52). A similar account is given by Luke (Lk. 
18:35-43), except that he reports the miracle as occurring before Jesus 
reached Jericho, and the blind man’s name is not given. Matthew, for his 
part, tells of Jesus healing two blind men on the way out of Jericho 
(Matt. 20:29-34). On the surface the stories seem irreconcilable, but 
various explanations have been proposed. For example, some have 
speculated that a blind man made his request as Jesus approached 
Jericho, but Jesus did not heed him, perhaps to test his faith; later, when 
Jesus left Jericho, the blind man was accompanied by another and both 
were healed. Neither this solution nor other suggestions have proved to 
be fully persuasive. 


Baruch. bair’uhk (Heb. bārûk H1358, “blessed”). (1) Son of Neriah and 
devoted friend of Jreremman (Jer. 32:12 et al.). His brother was Seraiah, 
King Zepexian’s staff officer (51:59). Baruch served as Jeremiah’s secretary 
(36:4). A man of unusual qualities, he might have risen to a high 
position if he had not thrown in his lot with the prophet (45:5). 
Jeremiah dictated his prophecies to Baruch, who read them to the 
people (36:5-8). King JeHomxm, on hearing the opening sentences of the 


prophecy, became greatly angered and burned the scroll. He ordered the 
arrest of Baruch and Jeremiah, but they escaped. Baruch rewrote the 
prophet’s oracles with additions (36:27-32). In the reign of Zedekiah, 
during the final siege of Jerusalem, Jeremiah bought his ancestral estate 
in Anatuorn. Since he was at that time a prisoner, he placed the deed in 
Baruch’s hands and testified that Israel would again possess the land (ch. 
32). Josepnus (Ant. 10.9.1) says that Baruch continued to live with 
Jeremiah at Mupan after the fall of Jerusalem. After the murder of 
Gepauan, the leaders accused him of unduly influencing Jeremiah when 
the latter urged the people to remain in Judah (Jer. 43:3), a fact that 
shows how great Baruch’s influence was thought to be over his master. 
He was taken to Egypt with Jeremiah (43:6). After that, all reliable 
records about him cease. Jerome preserves a tradition that he died in 
Egypt soon after his arrival. Other traditions say that he was taken by 
Nesucuapnezzar to Basyton after this king conquered Egypt and that he died 
there twelve years later. The high regard in which Baruch was held is 
shown by the large number of spurious writings that were attributed to 
him (see ApocrypHa; PsEuDEPIGRAPHA). 


(2) Son of Zabbai; he aided Nenemin in rebuilding the Jerusalem walls 


by repairing the section from the anc to the house of the high priest, 
Euiasuiz (Neh. 3:20). 


(3) A leader who affixed his seal to Nehemiah’s covenant (Neh. 10:6). 


(4) Son of Colhozeh and a descendant of Jupan through Perez (Neh. 
11:5). 


Baruch, Book of. See Apocrypua. 


Barzillai. bahr-zil‘i (Heb. barzillay H1367, “made of iron”). (1) An aged 
and wealthy Gileadite of Rocrum who, with others, brought provisions to 
Davi and his army at Mananam while they were fleeing from Assatom (2 


Sam. 17:27). After David defeated Absalom and was returning to 
Jerusalem, Barzillai escorted him over the Jordan but, because of his 
age, declined the king’s invitation to come and live at the capital. In his 


place he sent his son, Kimnam (19:31-39). When Sotomon was about to 
become king, David urged him to show kindness to Barzillai’s sons in 
recognition of their father’s loyalty (1 Ki. 2:7). 

(2) A Meholathite whose son, Avrr, married Saur’s daughter, Meras (2 
Sam. 21:8; KJV, “Michal,” following MT); Adriel’s five sons were given 
over to the Gmronires to avenge Saul’s blood guilt (v. 9). 

(3) Father or ancestor of a family of priests who returned from the rxn: 
with Zerussase. (Ezra 2:61-63; Neh. 7:63-64). The family members could 


not trace their genealogy to prove they belonged to the priesthood. 
Barzillai had taken his name from his wife’s family when he married a 
descendant of Barzillai the Gileadite (see #1 above); it has been 
suggested that by adopting a nonpriestly family name he compromised 
the priestly status of his own family. 


Basemath. bas‘uh-math (Heb. basémat H1412, “fragrant”; cf. Issam, 
Mesam). KJV Bashemath (in 1 Ki. 4:15, Basmath). (1) A wife of Esau and 
daughter of Exon the Hrrnre (Gen. 26:34). Esau’s marriage to a Canaanite 
brought great bitterness to Isaac and Resexan. Another of Esau’s wives, 
Avan, is also identified as a daughter of Elon the Hittite (36:2). Some 
believe that Adah was Basemath’s sister. Others argue that 26:34 is 
corrupt and should read Adah rather than Basemath. See also #2 below. 

(2) A wife of Esau, identified as the daughter of Isnmarı and the sister 
of Nesaiora (Gen. 36:3). She is apparently the same as Manaan, who is 
described in identical terms earlier (28:6-9). 

(3) Daughter of Sotomon and wife of Axmaaz; the latter was an officer in 
charge of providing food for the king’s household one month of the year 
(1 Ki. 4:15). The only other daughter of Solomon mentioned in the Bible 
is Tarman, who was also married to a district governor (v. 11). 
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Bashan. bay’shuhn (Heb. bāšān H1421 [always with the definite 
article], “smooth plain”). The fertile tract of country on the E side of the 
upper Jorpan, adjacent to the Sea of Galilee (see Gamez, sea or). Although it 


is impossible to determine its exact boundaries, Bashan appears to have 
been bounded by Mount Hermon on the N, Sacau on the E, Guran on the 
S, GesHur and Maacan on the W. The Yarmuk River coursed through the 
southern area. Bashan included the regions of Arcos (Deut. 3:4) and Goran 
(4:43, also a city), and the cities of Epre: (3:1), Karnam (1:4), AsnrarorH 
(Josh. 9:10), and Salecah (Deut. 3:10). In the Greek period its cities 
included Hippos, Dion, Gamala, and Seleucia. Josernus identifies Bashan 
with Gaulanitis and Batanea (cf. Ant. 4.5.3 with 1 Ki. 4:13; and Ant. 
9.8.1 with 2 Ki. 10:33). In the days of Asranam it was occupied by a 
people called the Repnarres (Gen. 14:5). Oc, the last king of the race, was 
defeated and killed by the Israelites at Edrei in the time of Moses (Num. 
21:33-35; Deut. 3:1-7). The entire district was assigned to the half-tribe 
of Manassen (Deut. 3:13). Sotomon taxed the land (1 Ki. 4:13). It was lost to 
Israel in the wars with the Arameans (1 Ki. 22; 2 Ki. 8:28; 10:32, 35). 
TicLATH-PILEsER incorporated Bashan into the Assyrian empire (2 Ki. 15:29). 
It was included in the kingdom of Herop the Great and then belonged to 
Puur, Herod’s son. It was celebrated for its cattle (Ps. 22:12), its breed of 
sheep (Deut. 32:14), and its oak trees (Isa. 2:13; Ezek. 27:6). 


Bashan-havoth-jair. See Havvorn jar. 


Bashemath. See Basematu. 


basin. This English term is used in the NIV normally as a translation of 
Hebrew kiyyér H3963, traditionally rendered “laver.” Other English 
versions also use “basin” to translate mizrāq H4670 (NIV, “sprinkling 
bowl”); this was a vessel for pouring or scattering a considerable amount 
of liquid in one motion, and one can picture a broad shallow basin from 
which the blood of the sacrifice cascades upon the sides or top of the 
altar (Exod. 29:16, 20; Lev. 1:5-6, 7:2; Num. 4:14; 1 Ki. 7:40; Jer. 52:18- 
19; Zech. 9:15). The same type of vessel was used for wine consumption 
(Amos 6:6) and for meal oil offerings by rulers (Num. 7:13-14). In the 
NT the only reference to a basin is the occasion when Jesus washed the 


disciples’ feet (Jn. 13:5; Gk. niptér G3781). 


basket. Several kinds of baskets are mentioned in the OT, but we 
cannot tell from their names their differences in size, shape, and use. 
They were made of various materials—leaves, reeds, rushes, twigs, or 
ropes. Some were small enough to be carried in the hands; others had to 
be carried on the shoulder or head or on a pole between two persons. 
They were used for a variety of purposes: for carrying fruit (Deut. 26:2); 
bread, cake, and meat (Gen. 40:17; Exod. 29:2-3); clay to make bricks, 
and earth for embankments (Ps. 81:6). In the NT two kinds of baskets 
are referred to. The kophinos G3186 (Matt. 14:20; Mk. 6:43; Jn. 6:13) 
was a relatively small basket that could be carried on the back to hold 
provisions. Twelve of these baskets were used to gather the food that 
remained after the feeding of the 5,000. The spyris G5083 must have 
been considerably larger, since it was used to let Pau. down from the 
wall at Damascus (Acts 9:25). Seven of these were needed to gather the 
food that was left after the feeding of the 4,000 (Matt. 16:9-10). 


Basmath. See Basematu. 


bastard. KJV rendering of Hebrew mamzér H4927 (Deut. 23:2 [NIV, 
“one born of a forbidden marriage”]; Zech. 9:6 [NIV, “foreigners”]) and 
Greek nothos G3785 (Heb. 12:8 [NIV, “illegitimate children”], used 
figuratively of those who reject God’s authority and discipline). 


bat. See anmats. 


bath. See weicuts AND MEASURES. 


bathing. The act of bathing in the ordinary, nonreligious sense, 
whether for physical cleanliness or refreshment, is not often mentioned 


in the Scriptures. The average Hebrew had neither the water nor the 
inclination for bathing. In most cases “bathe” means partial washing. 
Public baths of the Greek type were unknown among the Hebrews until 
Greek culture invaded Palestine under Anriocnus Epiphanes (c. 168 B.C.). 
The dusty roads of Palestine made frequent washing of the feet 
necessary, and this was always done when staying at a house (Gen. 18:4; 
19:2; Jn. 13:10). In the Bible bathing stands chiefly for ritual acts— 
purirication from ceremonial defilement because of contact with the dead, 
defiled persons or things, or things under the ban. Priests washed their 
hands and feet before entering the sanctuary or making an offering on 
the altar (Exod. 30:19-21). The high priest bathed on the Day of 
Atonement before each act of expiation (Lev. 16:4, 24). In the time of 
Christ, the Jews washed their hands before eating (Mk. 7:3-4). According 
to Josernus, the Essenes practiced daily bathing for ceremonial reasons. 


Bath Rabbim. bath-rab’im (Heb. bat-rabbim H1442, “daughter of a 
multitude”). A gate in the Transjordanian city of Hesuson; the beautiful 
eyes of a woman are compared to the pools near this gate (Cant. 7:4). 


Bathsheba. bath-shee’buh (Heb. bat-Seba« H1444, prob. “daughter of 
abundance”; in 1 Chr. 3:5 she is called bat-stia‘, [see Batu-suua], which 
can be interpreted as “daughter is salvation” but more probably is a 
textual or orthographic variant of Bathsheba). Daughter of Eram (Ammiel 
in 3:5) and wife of Urian the Hire, a soldier in Davm’s army. During 
Uriah’s absence in the wars David used his royal authority to commit 
adultery with her (2 Sam. 11). Bathsheba became pregnant and Uriah 
was then treacherously killed by David’s order. After a period of 
mourning, David married her, but the Lord was displeased and their 
child died soon after birth (11:27—12:23). Subsequently, David and 
Bathsheba had four sons, including Soromon (2 Sam. 5:14; 1 Chr. 3:5). 
With the help of the prophet Naran she defeated the plot of Avonyan to 
usurp the kingdom and succeeded in having David choose Solomon as 
his successor (1 Ki. 1:11-35). She was a woman of resourcefulness and 
energy and retained her influence over David until his death. Her sons 


Nathan and Solomon were both ancestors of Jesus Christ through 
different genealogical lines (Matt. 1:6; Lk. 3:31). 


Bathshua. bath-shoo’uh (Heb. bat-Siia:, perhaps “daughter is 
salvation”). Also Bath-shua. (1) According to some scholars, she was the 
Canaanite wife of Juvan who bore him three sons, Er, Onan, and Suezan (1 
Chr. 2:3; cf. NRSV, NJPS). Others, however, prefer to translate the 
phrase as “the daughter of Shua” (cf. KJV, NIV; see also Gen. 38:2, 12), 
in which case we do not know her given name. See Snua #1. 


(2) Alternate form of Batusuesa (1 Chr. 3:5 KJV and other versions). 


battering ram. See war. 


battle. In ancient times a trumpet signal by the commander opened 
each battle (Jdg. 7:18) and, when necessary, called the soldiers away 
from the fight (2 Sam. 2:28; 18:16). When the army drew near the 
battle, a priest or the commander encouraged the soldiers by reminding 
them of God’s presence and help. The fainthearted were exempted (Deut. 
20:8). Military science was relatively simple. A force was usually divided 
into two attacking divisions, the one in the rear serving as a reserve or as 
a means of escape for the leader in case of defeat. Spearmen probably 
formed the first line, bowmen or archers the second, and slingers the 
third. Horses and chariots were not used by Israel until quite late. Most 
of the fighting was done by footmen. Sometimes the battle was preceded 
by duels between individuals, and these on occasion determined the 
outcome of the battle (1 Sam. 17:3-10; 2 Sam. 2:14-16). Night attacks 
and ambushes were often resorted to (Jdg. 7:16; Josh. 8:2). See also arms 


AND ARMOR; WAR. 


battlement. See pararer. 


Bavai. bay’vi (Heb. bawway H1002 [not in NIV]). Son (or descendant) 


of Henadad; he was the ruler of one of the half-districts of Kenan and 
helped repair the wall of Jerusalem under Nenemmn (Neh. 3:18 KJV; RSV, 
“Bavvai”). The MT reading, however, is probably a scribal error for Binnur 
(cf. v. 24). 


bay. (1) With the meaning “inward extension of the sea,” this English 
term is used with reference to the N and S ends of the Dra» sra (Josh. 


15:2, 5; 18:19). In the NT it is used once with reference to an inlet on 
the island of Marra where Paut’s ship foundered (Acts 27:39; KJV, 
“creek”); the site is identified as the traditional Bay of St. Paul, c. 8 mi. 
(13 km.) NW of the town of Valetta. 


(2) With the meaning “reddish-brown,” the term bay is used by the 
KJV to describe the fourth group of horses in Zechariah’s vision (Zech. 
6:3, 7). The Hebrew term here actually means “strong” (cf. NIV), but the 
context leads many scholars to interpret the word as referring to a color. 


bay tree. See piants. 


bazaar. This term is used by some English Bibles in 1 Ki. 20:34, which 
states that a defeated Ben-napap allowed King Anas to set up “market 


areas” (NIV) in the streets of Damascus. 


Bazlith. baz‘lith. See Baziurn. 


Bazluth, Bazlith. baz‘luhth (Heb. baslût H1296 and baslit H1297 [not 
in NIV], possibly “onion”). Also Bazlith Gin Neh. 7:54). Ancestor of a 
family of temple servants (Netrmmm) who returned from the exnz with 
ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:52; Neh. 7:54). 


bdellium. A substance mentioned in Gen. 2:12 and Num. 11:7, 


variously taken to be a gum or resin (cf. NIV), a precious stone, or a 
pearl. It was the same color as manna and was found like gold and the 
onyx stone or the beryl in the land of Havnan. The Greeks gave the name 


bdellium to a gum obtained from a tree growing in Arabia, Babylonia, 
India, and Media. 


Bealiah. bee‘uh-li‘uh (Heb. bē salyG H1270, “Yahweh is Lord”). One of 
a score of ambidextrous warriors, kinsmen of Sau. from the tribe of 
Bensamin, Who joined Davm at Zac in opposition to Saul (1 Chr. 12:5; cf. 
vv. 1-2). 


Bealoth. bee‘uh-loth (Heb. bé <al6t H1268, “ladies” [from ba ‘al H1251, 
“lord”]). (1) A city in the extreme S of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:24). 
Its precise location is unknown, but it is sometimes identified with Baaran 
and with BAALATH BEER. 


(2) A city in the N of Israel, associated with the tribe of Asner and 
included in the list of Sotomon’s administrative districts (1 Ki. 4:16 
NRSV). Many scholars understand the Hebrew to mean “in Aloth” (cf. 
NIV). In either case, however, the location is unknown. 


beam. Used in the OT to refer to beams used in constructing the upper 
floors and roofs of buildings (1 Ki. 7:3) and to the beam of a weaver’s 
loom (Jdg. 16:14). Jesus uses the term in a figurative sense in Matt. 7:3 
and Lk. 6:41 (NIV “plank” in both cases) in contrast to a mote, in order 
to show how inconsistent it is to criticize minor faults in others when 
ours are so much greater. 


bean. See ranns. 


bear. See anmats. 


beard. With Asiatics a badge of manly dignity, in contrast to the 
Egyptians, who usually shaved the head and the face. As a sign of 
mourning, it was the custom to pluck it out or cut it off. The Israelites 
were forbidden to shave off the corners of their beards, probably because 
that act was regarded as a sign of paganism (Lev. 19:27). To force a man 
to cut off his beard was to inflict on him a shameful disgrace (2 Sam. 
10:4-5). 


beast. See animats. 


beaten gold, beaten silver. The phrase “beaten gold” is used by 
some English versions in descriptions of ornamental and military 
hardware, referring to gold inlay and overlay (1 Ki. 10:16-17; 2 Chr. 
9:15-16; NIV, “hammered gold”). Some believe, however, that the word 
rendered “beaten” or “hammered” indicates “to be alloyed, mixed.” In 
the case of the phrase “beaten silver,” which occurs only once (Jer. 10:9; 
NIV, “hammered silver”), the verb is a different one and certainly means 
“to stamp, hammer.” Ancient cultures were well aware of the unusual 
malleability of silver. An important use of thin leaves of silver was the 
incrustation of idols (cf. Isa. 30:22; Hab. 2:19). Some parts of the 
TABERNACLE COUrt Were overlaid with silver (Exod. 38:17). See mnerats. 


beaten oil. The KJV and other versions use this rendering for a 
Hebrew phrase that probably refers to on obtained from the first pressing 
of the olives, that is, the best quality, before the addition of water 
needed to extract the lower grades (Exod. 29:40 et al.; NIV, “oil from 
pressed olives”). 


beating . See scourRGE. 


Beatitudes. bee-at’uh-tyoods (from the Lat. beatus, “blessed, happy,” 
used in the Vulg. to render Heb. »asré H897 and Gk. makarios G3421). 


This term, referring to a state of bliss, is not found in the English Bible, 
but declarations of blessedness occur frequently in the OT (e.g., Ps. 32:1- 
2; 41:1; 65:4), and the Gospels contain isolated beatitudes by Christ 
(Matt. 11:6; 13:16; 16:17; 24:46 [with the Lukan parallels]; Jn. 13:17; 
20:29). Most frequently, however, “the Beatitudes” is the title given to 
Jesus’ initial declarations in the Sermon on THe mount (Matt. 5:3-11; cf. Lk. 
6:20-22). 

The Beatitudes do not describe separate types of Christian character. 
Rather, they set forth qualities and experiences that are combined in the 
ideal character. In Matthew there are nine beatitudes and no woes; Luke 
has four beatitudes and four corresponding woes. In Matthew all the 
sayings except the last are in the third person; in Luke they are in the 
second. In Matthew all the blessings except the last are attached to 
spiritual qualities; in Luke they relate to outward conditions of poverty 
and suffering. Luke omits the third, fifth, sixth, and seventh beatitudes of 
Matthew. Some scholars profess to find a gradation in the order in which 
the Beatitudes are recorded. Much has been written on the grouping of 
the Beatitudes, but no grouping is generally accepted. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The so-called Mount of Beatitudes (looking N). On top of the hill, the Church of Beatitudes 


overlooks an area known as Heptapegon. 


Beautiful Gate. A gate of the temp built by Heron the Great and 


renowned for its splendor. This name occurs only in the NT, which 
mentions it as the place where Perer and Joun Tue apostize healed a lame 


man (Acts 3:2, 10). Some uncertainty exists concerning the identification 
of the gate, but the evidence seems to favor the Nicanor Gate, which 
according to rabbinic literature was made of bronze that “shone like 
gold.” 


Bebai. bee bi (Heb. bébay H950, possibly “child”). (1) The ancestor of 
an Israelite family that returned from the exne with Ezra (Ezra 2:11; 8:11; 


10:28; Neh. 7:16). 


(2) A leader of the people who affixed his seal to the covenant of 
Nenemian (Neh. 10:15). 


Becher. See Bexzr. 


Bechorath. See Becoratu. 


Becorath. bi-kor’ath (Heb. békérat H1138, “firstborn”). KJV Bechorath; 
TNIV Bekorath. Son of Aphiah, descendant of Bensamm, and ancestor of 
King Saut (1 Sam. 9:1). Because the form of the name is feminine, some 
believe Becorath was the daughter of Aphiah. 


bed. In the East, in ancient times as now, the very poor slept on the 
ground, their outer garments serving as both mattress and blanket. The 
law, therefore, did not allow such a garment to be kept in pledge after 
sunset, or the man would be without covering (Deut. 24:13). In more 
advanced conditions a rug or a mat was used as a bed. At first it was laid 
on the floor, usually near a wall; later it was put on an elevation, either 
a raised part of the floor or a bedstead, which gave rise to the expression 
“go up on a bed” (cf. Ps. 132:3 Heb.). Beds on raised platforms along the 
walls of a room were covered with cushions and used as sofas during the 
day. The mats from such beds were rolled up and put away in a closet or 


another room for the day. The bedroom where Joash (Jrmoasu) was 
hidden was not a chamber for sleeping but a storeroom in which 
bedding was kept (2 Ki. 11:2). Still later, in some cases, a mattress took 
the place of the mat, and a pillow was also used, along with a blanket of 
some kind. Bedsteads must have been used occasionally, for the giant Oc 
had one made of iron, a marvel in those days (Deut. 3:11). The very 
wealthy had more elaborate and ornamented bedsteads. Amos speaks of 
“beds inlaid with ivory” (Amos 6:4), and in Esth. 1:6 we read of 
“couches of gold and silver.” Such bedsteads were sometimes further 
furnished with posts and a canopy (Cant. 3:10), and they had rich 
coverings (Prov. 7:16). 


Bedad. bee’dad (Heb. bédad H971, “alone”). Father of King Hapan of 
Epom (Gen. 36:35; 1 Chr. 1:46). 


Bedan. bee’dan (Heb. bēdān H979, derivation uncertain). (1) Son of 
Ulam and descendant of Manassex through Maxie (1 Chr. 7:17). 

(2) A judge in Israel, according to the KJV and Hebrew text of 1 Sam. 
12:11, where Bedan is listed along with three prominent judges (Jerus. 
BAAL, JEPHTHAH, and Samson). Since such a leader is nowhere else mentioned, 
most modern versions of the Bible emend the text to Barak, following 
some early versional evidence. A few scholars, however, interpret Bedan 
here as a shortened form of Aspon (Jdg. 12:13); other suggestions have 
been proposed. 


Bedeiah. bi-dee’yah (Heb. bēdyâ H973, possibly “branch of Yahweh”). 
One of the descendants of Bani who agreed to put way their foreign 
wives (Ezra 10:35). 


bedouin. (from Arab. badāwi [pl. badawin], “dessert dweller”). Often 
capitalized. An Arab belonging to a nomadic tribe. In ANE studies, the 
term is applied specifically to nonsedentary societies that specialized in 


camel breeding. Some of these societies acquired considerable power 
and may accurately be described as “bedouin states,” though they 
usually lasted for only a few generations. One group that evolved into a 
more permanent statehood was that of the Nasateans. See noman. 


bee. See anmats. 


Beeliada. bee‘uh-li‘uh-duh (Heb. bé <elyada« H1269, “the lord [Baal] 
knows”). A son of Davw, born at Jerusalem (1 Chr. 14:7). The name was 
apparently changed to Euapa (“God knows,” 2 Sam. 5:16; 1 Chr. 3:8) 
when the term Baa. became distasteful because of its associations with 
idolatry. 


Beelzebub, Beelzebul. bee-el’zi-buhb, -buhl (Gk. Beelzeboul G1015, 
derivation uncertain). The traditional spelling Beelzebub, which comes 
from the Vutcate (also attested in the Syriac tradition), links this name 
with Baaw-zesus, “lord of the flies.” Most Greek MSS of the NT, however, 
spell it Beelzebul (a few have Beezebul). In the Gospel of Matthew, the 
term is used first by Jesus (Matt. 10:25), but evidently because the name 
had been applied to him by the Jewish leaders. In another context, Jesus 
is accused of casting out pemons by the power of Beelzebub (12:24; cf. Mk. 
3:22). Here Beelzebub is further defined as the prince of demons, 
indicating that Jesus himself is regarded as a demon. Jesus answers his 
accusers by showing the inconsistency of what they say (Matt. 12:25-27; 
Lk. 11:18-19). It is uncertain whether the term referred to the prince of 
demons and thus became synonymous with Satan (as would appear from 
Matt. 12:26-27), or whether it was applied to a lesser prince in the 
demonic hierarchy. 


Beer. bee’uhr (Heb. bé »ér H932, “well, cistern”). (1) A stopping place 
for the wandering Israelites probably N of the River Arnon in Moas (Num. 
21:16). Yahweh provided water there for the people. The Brrr rım of Isa. 


15:8 may be the same place, but the site has not been identified. 
(2) The place to which Jornam fled after declaring the parable in which 
he denounced his brother Asmetecn’s violent seizure of power (Jdg. 9:21). 


Some have thought that this site should be identified with modern el- 
Bireh, c. 7 mi. (11 km.) NW of Beru snan. 


beer (drink). See wmr. 


Beera. bee‘uh-ruh (Heb. bé »erd > H938, “well, cistern”). Son of Zophah 
and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:37). He is listed among the “heads of 
families, choice men, brave warriors and outstanding leaders” (v. 40). 


Beerah. bee‘uh-ruh (Heb. bé 2érdé H939, “well, cistern”). Son of Baal; he 
was a leader of the tribe of Reusen who was taken into exile by Tictartn- 
piteseR, king of Assyria (1 Chr. 5:6). 


Beer Elim. bee‘uhr-ee‘lim (Heb. béér »élim H935, “well of Elim 
[mighty trees]”). A city of Moa (Isa. 15:8); perhaps the same as Beer 
(Num. 21:16). 


— -— A 


Beeri. bee‘uhr-i (Heb. bé »ér? H941, apparently a gentilic of Berr). (1) 
Father of Juon, one of Esav’s wives; he is identified as a Hirnre (Gen. 
26:34). 

(2) Father of the prophet Hosea (Hos. 1:1). 


Beer Lahai Roi. bee‘uhr-luh-hi‘roi (Heb. béér lahay rō?î H936, 
possibly “the well of the Living One who sees me”). A spring in the 
desert, by the road to Suur, between Kaprsu and Berep (Gen. 16:14, cf. v. 
7), where the angel of the Lord appeared to the fleeing Egyptian slave 
girl Hacar. Later this Necev site was visited by Isaac (24:62; 25:11). Some 


have thought that Beer Lahai Roi may be identified with modern <Ain el- 
Muweileh, about 50 mi. (80 km.) SW of Berrsuesa. 


Beeroth. bee‘uh-roth (Heb. bé »ér6ét H940, “wells, cisterns”; gentilic bē > 
erott H943, “Beerothite”). One of four Canaanite towns whose 
inhabitants succeeded in deceiving Israel by making a covenant with 
them (Josh. 9:17). When the deceit was discovered, they were made 
slaves by the Israelites (9:22-23). They were apparently Hives (9:7), and 
their village was located in the territory assigned to the tribe of Bensamin 
(18:25; 2 Sam. 4:2). The murderers of Isu-sosHern (2 Sam. 4:2) and Joas’s 
armor-bearer (23:37) came from Beeroth; and Beerothites returned from 
Babylon after the exnz (Ezra 2:25). The location of the town is disputed; 
one possibility is modern el-Bireh, about 8 mi. (13 km.) N of Jerusatem. 


Beeroth-bene-jaakan. bee‘uh-roth-ben‘i-jay’uh-kuhn (Heb. bé érdt 
béné-ya <dqan, “the wells of the sons of Jaakan”). One of the stations 
during the wilderness wanderings of the Israelites, on the way to Mosrran 
(where Aaron died) and near the border of Enom (Deut. 10:6 NRSV). The 


KJV renders it “Beeroth of the children of Jaakan,” while the NIV has 
“the wells of the Jaakanites,” and the TNIV, “the wells of Bene Jaakan.” 
The name could apparently be shortened to Beng saaxan (Num. 33:31). The 


site must have been near Mount Hor, but the precise location is 
unknown; some have suggested modern Birein. See also Jaaxan. 


Beerothite. bee‘uh-ruh-thit. See Bzrrotu. 


Beersheba. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The ancient site of Beersheba during the period of the kings of Israel. (View to the NW.) 


Beersheba. bee‘uhr-shee’buh (Heb. bé2ér Seba: H937, “the well of 
seven” or “the well of swearing”). The most southerly town of the 
Hebrews, hence the nation’s practical boundary line; “the river of Egypt” 


(Wadi el-<Arish, Gen. 15:18) was only about 60 mi. (100 km.) to the 
south. In the days of the conquest of Canaan, it was allotted to the tribe 
of Simeon (Josh. 19:2). The familiar expression “from Dan to Beersheba” is 


used to designate the northern and southern extremities of the nation of 
Israel (2 Sam. 3:10; 17:11; 24:2). 

Hacar wandered in the wilderness of Beersheba when she fled from her 
mistress Saran (Gen. 21:14). Asranam made a covenant with the Punismne 
princes here (21:32), and he made this his residence after the “offering 
up” of Isaac (22:19). Here God appeared to Jacos and promised his 
continued presence when Jacob was on his way down into Egypt to be 
reunited with his son Josep (46:1). Euan the prophet sought refuge in 
Beersheba from the terror of the wicked Jrzesm, wife of King Anas of 
Israel (1 Ki. 19:3). The prophet Amos rebuked the idolatrous tendencies 
he saw infiltrating the religious life of Beersheba from Ber and from 
Dan (Amos 8:14). The town is identified with modern Tell es-Sabac. 


Be Eshtarah. bee-esh‘tuh-ruh (Heb. bé <estéré H1285, possibly “house 
of AsutoretH”). Also Beeshterah. One of the cities given to the Levre clans 
descended from Gersuon within the territory of the half-tribe of Manassex 
on the E side of the Jordan (Josh. 21:27). However, this form may be a 
scribal mistake or an alternate name for Asnrarorn (see the parallel 
passage, 1 Chr. 6:71). 


beetle. See anmats. 


beggar. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS} POOR. 


beggarly elements. See mements. 


beginning. See ALPHA AND OMEGA} CREATION} TIME. 


begotten. The Hebrew and Greek verbs for “beget” (ydlad H3528; 
gennad G1164) are frequent in both the literal sense (Deut. 23:8) and the 
metaphorical (Job 38:28, referring to the deposit of dew). Modern 
versions often use phrases such as “become father” to render these verbs. 
The Hebrew word is used in Ps. 2:7 (quoted in Acts 13:33; Heb. 1:5; 5:5) 
of God’s relationship to the messianic king. In the NT, the literal sense is 
still common (e.g., Matt. 1:1-16), but the metaphorical use is greatly 
extended, especially when used to describe the relation of the believers 
to God (Jn. 1:13; 1 Pet. 1:3; et al.), so that Christians are regarded as 
“children” of God (e.g., Jn. 1:12). See also oniy secorren. 


behavior. See OBEDIENCE; SANCTIFICATION. 


beheading. The OT records several instances of a man’s head being cut 
off after his death (1 Sam. 17:51; 2 Sam. 4:7, 12; 20:22). The term is 
used with reference to Herop Antipas’s execution of Jonn THe paptist (Matt. 
14:10; Mk. 6:16, 27; Lk. 9:9) and in the description of “the souls of those 
who had been beheaded because of their testimony for Jesus and 
because of the word of God” (Rev. 20:4). 


behemoth. See anmats. 


beka. See weicuts AND MEASURES. 


Beker. bee’kuhr (Heb. beker H1146, “young camel”; gentilic bakri 
H1151, “Bekerite”). Also Becher. (1) Son of Bensamn and grandson of 
Jacos (Gen. 46:21; 1 Chr. 7:6). This name and also Gera and Rosh are 
missing in the parallel list (Num. 26:38-40), possibly because they died 
childless. See also #2 below. 

(2) Son of Epxram and founder of a family called Bekerites (KJV, 
“Bachrites,” Num. 26:35). Since he is called Berreo in the parallel passage 


(1 Chr. 7:20), some scholars argue that the name Beker here is a scribal 
error and that it belongs a few verses later in the Benjamite genealogy 
(Num. 26:38-40). If so, this Beker would be the same as #1 above. 


Bekorath. See Becoratu. 


Bel. bel (Heb. bél H1155, “lord” [cognate of basal H1251; see Baat]). 
The Sumerian equivalent of Bel was En, a title of Enlil, the god of wind 
and storm and one of the original triad of Sumerian deities (see Sumer). 
With the rise to supremacy of Basyton, its chief god Marpux took over the 


attributes of Enlil, and so was given Bel as an honorific title, which 
gradually superseded Marduk in ordinary use (Isa. 46:1; Jer. 50:2; 
51:44). 


Bela (person). bee‘luh (Heb. bela: H1185, perhaps “devourer” or 
“eloquent”; gentilic bal î H1188, “Belaite”). (1) Son of Bror and an early 
king of Epom; his capital city was Dinhabah, otherwise unknown (Gen. 
36:32-33; 1 Chr. 1:4-44). Cf. also Beta Praca). 


(2) Son of Bensamn (prob. his firstborn), grandson of Jacos, and 
eponymous ancestor of the Belaite clan (Gen. 46:21 [KJV, “Belah”]; 
Num. 26:38-40; 1 Chr. 7:6-7; 8:1-3). The lists of Benjamin’s sons display 
some striking differences; Bela’s name is the only one that occurs in all 
four passages. 


(3) Son of Azaz and descendant of Reusen through Jort (1 Chr. 5:8). 


Bela (place). bee ‘luh (Heb. bela : H1186, possibly from a root meaning 
“devour”). Alternate name for Zoar, one of the five cities that joined 
forces against Keportaomer (Gen. 14:2, 8). 


Bel and the Dragon. See Arocrypna. 


Belial. bee‘lee-uhl (Heb. béliyyacal H1175, “worthlessness, 
wickedness”; Gk. Beliar G1016). A KJV epithet of scorn and disdain that 
appears often throughout the OT, especially in the phrase “sons of 
Belial” (Deut. 13:13 et al. [NIV, “wicked men”]). The Hebrew word is 
probably not a name but a term that combines two common Hebrew 
words meaning “without” and “to profit,” thus “worthlessness”; and “son 
of” is an idiom indicating a person’s characteristic or membership in a 
group. It is therefore equivalent to our “good-for-nothing.” Nasa. receives 
such a description from the lips of Asican, his wife (1 Sam. 25:25 KJV). 
The apostle Pau. employs the term once (2 Cor. 6:15; the only place 
where the term appears in the NIV) where Belial (Beliar) stands as 
opposed to Christ, thus approaching the diabolical status of Anricurist. 


belief, believer. See rarm. 


bell. See music, musicat INSTRUMENTS. 


bellows. An ancient device for fanning the flames of the fires of the 
smelting furnace (Jer. 6:29). The Egyptian type of bellows was operated 
by the feet, as one alternately trod on two inflated skins. This created a 
forced draft by means of reed tubes tipped with iron; the air thus 
jettisoned into the glowing fire caused the flames to burn more 
brilliantly and hotly. As each skin was exhausted of its supply of air, the 
workman would raise it by a cord attached for that purpose and inflate 
the skin again. This process was then repeated as many times as was 
necessary. 


belly. This English term renders several Hebrew words that occur with 
a variety of meanings. The abdominal region of human beings was 
described as beten H1061 (Jdg. 3:21, 22; Ps. 17:14; Prov. 13:25; et al.), a 
word that also was used of the womb (e.g., Ps. 22:9; 139:13) or the 
abdomen (distended in a woman undergoing the “jealousy ordeal,” Num. 
5:21-27) or figuratively of the locale of the emotions (e.g., Isa. 16:11; 


Jer. 4:19; Hab. 3:16). In NT Greek the word koilia G3120 was used of the 
stomach or intestines (Matt. 12:40; 15:17) or, following the Sepruacinr, of 
the womb (Lk. 1:41-44; Jn. 3:4; Gal. 1:15). Metaphorically, it could be 
used of the urart (Jn. 7:38). See also sony. 


Beloved Disciple. The “disciple whom Jesus loved” is referred to only 
in the Gospel of John, but never identified by name. He is mentioned in 
the following passages: Jn. 13:23; 19:26-27; 20:2; 21:7, 20, 24. In 
addition, 18:15 and 19:35 are also usually taken to refer to the Beloved 
Disciple. This figure is represented as the one “who testifies to these 
things and who wrote them down” (21:24; cf. vv. 20-23), suggesting that 
he is the (primary) author of this gospel. See Jonn, cospet or. 


Who was the Beloved Disciple? Several views are held: (1) He was not 
a particular disciple of Jesus, a man of flesh and blood like Peter, but an 
ideal figure representing any true disciple of Christ. (2) He was Lazarus, 
of whom it is said three times in the Gospel of John that Jesus loved him 
(Jn. 11:3, 5, 36). (3) He was an otherwise unknown Jerusalem disciple 
of Jesus connected with the high priest. (4) Some modern writers 
speculate that the Beloved Disciple was an otherwise unidentified 
Christian leader who may or may not have been a true disciple of Jesus, 
but who became the head of the so-called Johannine Community. (5) He 
Was JOHN THE APOSTLE. 


Both internal and external support is given for the last view. He must 
have been one of three apostles who are described in the Gospels as 
having been particularly close to Jesus—Perer, James, and John. He 
cannot have been Peter, with whom he is contrasted (Jn. 21:20-21), or 
James, who was martyred early in the apostolic period, long before the 
Gospel of John was written (Acts 12:2). In the Lukan writings, moreover, 
Peter and John appear together (Lk. 22:8; Acts 3:1; 8:14), as Peter and 
the Beloved Disciple do in the fourth gospel. Most important, if the 
Beloved Disciple is not John, then John is not mentioned at all in this 
gospel, which would be very strange indeed. It seems most likely that 
John is identifying himself indirectly through this figure. 


Belshazzar. bel-shaz‘uhr (Heb. bél assar H1157 and Aram. bél§a »ssar 
H10109, probably from Babylonian Bél-Sar-usur, “[the god] Br. has 
protected the king”). King of Basy.on, known for the writing on the wall 
that appeared during a great banquet and that predicted his fall (Dan. 5; 
7:1; 8:1). Belshazzar was the son of, and coregent with, Nasonmus (556- 
539 B.C.), the Chaldean ruler at the time of the capture of Babylon by 
the Persians. For many years Belshazzar was regarded as a fictitious 
literary creation of a postexilic author; now, however, it is well 
authenticated through archaeological studies that Belshazzar was a 
historic personage. In Dan. 5 he is referred to as the son of Nesucuapnezzar 
(vv. 2, 11, 13, 18, 22), a description that conforms with general Semitic 
usage where one’s descendant is often referred to as his “son.” 


Nebuchadnezzar died in 562 B.C., after a forty-two-year reign, and 
was followed in quick succession by Amel-Marduk (562-560, referred to 
as Evi-meropacy in Jer. 52:31 and 2 Ki. 25:27). He was replaced by Nergal 
Shar-usar (Nergal-Sharezer) who reigned from 560 to 556. He was 
succeeded by Labashi-Marduk, his weak son, who reigned but a few 
months and was then overthrown by revolution. One of the conspirators, 
Nabonidus (Nabonaid), then ascended the throne. Though a 
revolutionary, he was still a man of culture and religious zeal for the 
gods of Babylon. He is sometimes called “the world’s first archaeologist.” 
Nabonidus is thus the last true king of Basyton and the father of 
Belshazzar. Nabonidus made Belshazzar coregent when he retired to 
Arabia, presumably to consolidate the weakening empire. The 
Nabonidus chronicle was written after the capture of Babylon in 539 
B.C. Cyrus of Persia declares how he was able to take the city without a 
struggle. He describes his leniency toward the population, regarding 
himself as an “Enlightened Despot” and executioner of the will of the 
gods. His estimation of the character of Belshazzar is exceedingly low, 
not at all out of harmony with that represented by the biblical account. 


Regarding the latter account, Belshazzar’s miserable doom came about 
at the end of, and largely as a consequence of, a drunken orgy held 
October 29, 539 B.C. (Dan. 5). Suddenly the fingers of a man’s hand 
appeared, writing in fiery letters a message that Belshazzar could not 
decipher but which he still recognized as ominous. After the failure of 


his advisers to decipher the “cryptogram,” he followed the suggestion of 
the queen mother and summoned the venerable Hebrew prophet Dane. 
After verbally castigating Belshazzar, Daniel interpreted the message 
(“You have been weighed on the scales and found wanting”). The 
judgment was swift and inevitable. Babylon fell to the Medo-Persians, 
Belshazzar was killed, and Darius in the name of Cyrus took the throne. 


belt. See press. 


Belteshazzar. bel’ti-shaz‘uhr (Heb. bélféSassar H1171  [Aram. 
H10108], possibly from Babylonian [Bél-]balatsu-usur, “[may Br] protect 
his life”). The Babylonian name given to Dane (Dan. 1:7; 10:1; used 
mostly in the Aramaic section of the book, as follows: 2:26; 4:8-9, 18-19; 
5:12). Not to be confused with the name Betsnazzar. 


Þema. See supcment seat. 


Ben (person). ben (Heb. bén H1202 [not in NIV] “son”). According to 
the MT, a Levre musician (1 Chr. 15:18; cf. KJV). Most modern versions, 
following the Serpruacinr (cf. also the MT, v. 20), omit this name. 


Ben (prefix and idiom). ben (Heb. bén H1201, “son of”; also in the 
pl. construct, béné; in Aram. bar H10120; cf. bat H1426, “daughter”). A 
Hebrew term prefixed to many names or otherwise used to indicate a 
wide variety of states and relationships. among the most important are 
these: (1) Actual sonship—by far the most frequent usage—including the 
more general relationship of children, both male and female, to parents 
(Gen. 3:16). (2) The relationship of descendants, however far removed 
(e.g., “the children of Israel”). (3) Membership in a profession or group, 
such as “son of a prophet” probably meaning “belonging to a prophetic 
guild” (Amos 7:14), or “daughter of a foreign god” meaning “an 


idolatrous woman” (Mal. 2:11). (4) Nonliving objects, such as “sons of 
flame” meaning “sparks” (Job 5:7), or “daughter of the eye” as 
equivalent to the English “apple of the eye” (Ps. 17:8). (5) An 
outstanding feature or characteristic of a person, animal, or thing, as in 
“sons of wickedness” meaning “wicked men” (2 Sam. 3:34), or “son of 
scourgings” meaning “deserving to be beaten” (Deut. 25:2), or “son of 
fat” meaning “fertile” (Isa. 5:1). 


Ben-Abinadab. ben‘uh-bin‘uh-dab (Heb. ben-»dbindddb H1203, “son of 
Asinapas”). A son-in-law of Sotomon and one of the twelve district 
governors who supplied provisions for the king and his household; he 
was in charge of the territory around the port city of Dor (1 Ki. 4:11; 
KJV, “The son of Abinadab”). 


Benaiah. bi-nay’yuh (Heb. bēnāyāhû H1226, prob. “Yahweh has 
built”). A popular name, particularly among the Leves. (1) Son of 
Jehoiada and commander over the Keretmres and Pelethites, a special unit 
from Davm’s earlier days (2 Sam. 8:18; 20:23). He is described as “a 
valiant fighter,” a native of Kasze, who through a number of daring 
exploits distinguished himself as one of David’s mighty warriors and was 
put in charge of the king’s bodyguard (2 Sam. 23:20-23; 1 Chr. 11:22-25; 
27:5-6). Because he did not take part in the attempted usurpation of 
AvonyaH (1 Ki. 1:8), he was among those chosen to make arrangements 


for the proclamation of Sotomon as king (1:32-40). Under the new king, 
Benaiah replaced Joas as head of the army (2:35; 4:4) and executed 
Adonijah (2:25), Joab (2:29), and Sumer (2:46). 


(2) An Ephraimite warrior from the town of PiratHon and one of 
David’s Thirty (2 Sam. 23:30; 1 Chr. 11:31). He became army 
commander for the eleventh month and had 24,000 men in his division 
(1 Chr. 27:14). 

(3) A clan leader in the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:36). He is listed among 
those whose families increased greatly during the days of King Hezexian 
and who dispossessed the Hamites (see Ham) and Meunrres near Gepor (vv. 


38-41). 

(4) A Levite appointed to the second order of singers and assigned to 
play the lyre with others “according to alamoth” (1 Chr. 15:18, 20; 16:5). 

(5) One of the priests assigned to blow the trumpets regularly before 
the ark or THE covenant (1 Chr. 15:24; 16:6). 

(6) Father of Jehoiada; the latter succeeded AmruopHe. as royal 
counselor (1 Chr. 27:34). 

(7) Grandfather of Jahaziel and descendant of Asaru (2 Chr. 20:14); 
possibly the same as #4 above. 

(8) A supervisor under Conanian and Sumer, who were ordered by King 
Hezekiah to prepare storerooms in the temple (2 Chr. 31:13). 


(9) Father of Pelatiah; the latter was one of the evil leaders of the 
people in Ezexm’s time (Ezek. 11:1, 13). 


(10-13) Four different Israelites listed among those who had taken 
foreign wives in the days of Ezra (Ezra 10:25, 30, 35, 43). 


Ben-Ammi. ben-am‘i (Heb. ben-:ammî H1214, possibly “son of my 
people”). Son of the younger daughter of Lor (Gen. 19:38) whom she 
conceived through her own father following the destruction of Sopom. He 
was the progenitor of the Ammonrres. See also Moas. 


Ben-Deker. ben-dee’kuhr (Heb. ben-deger H1206, “son of Deker 
[piercing]”). One of the twelve district governors who supplied 
provisions for Sotomon and the royal household; he was in charge of the 


second administrative district in the northern part of the Snepnezan, 
roughly the area of southern Dan (1 Ki. 4:9; KJV, “The son of Dekar”). 


Bene Berak. bin‘ee-bihr’ak (Heb. béné-béraq H1222, “sons of Barak 
[lightning]”). One of the towns originally allotted to the tribe of Dan 


(Josh. 19:45), but the Danites were unable to occupy the territory (v. 
47). It is identified with the modern el-Kheiriyeh, 4.5 mi. (7 km.) E of 


Joppa. 


benediction. A prayer in which divine blessings are invoked or in 
which there is recognition that such blessings are present. See sess. 


Benedictus. ben‘uh-dik’toohs (Latin term used to translate Greek 
eulogétos G2329, “blessed, praised”). The name given to Zecnarian’s 
thanksgiving hymn at the birth of Jonn tne saprist (Lk. 1:68-79), because 
the first line in the Latin Vulgate reads, Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel, 
“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel.” 


benefactor. This term represents Greek euergetés G2309, “well-doer,” 
which could function as a title sometimes assumed by kings (e.g., Protemy 
III, 247-242 B.C.) and sometimes conferred by them upon outstanding 
citizens as a reward for some unusual service. The concept was of 
cultural importance and provides the background for various words in 
the NT that describe people who qualify for special recognition. The 
specific Greek term, however, occurs only once in the NT: when a 
dispute arose among the apostles as to which of them was to be regarded 
as the greatest, Jesus rebuked them, saying that those in authority over 
the Gentiles were called benefactors, but that the apostles should 
humbly serve others (Lk. 22:25). 


Bene Jaakan. ben’ee-jay’uh-kuhn (Heb. béné ya <dqan H1223, “sons of 
Jaakan”). One of the stations during the wilderness wanderings of the 
Israelites, near the border of Enom (Num. 33:31-32; cf. Deut. 10:6). See 


also BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN; JAAKAN. 


Ben-Geber. ben-gee’buhr (Heb. ben-geber H1205, “son of Geber 
[strength]”). One of the twelve district governors who supplied 
provisions for Sotomon and the royal household; he was in charge of the 
sixth district in central Transyorpan, with Ramorm curan as its capital (1 Ki. 


4:13; KJV, “The son of Geber”). This territory, initially part of Manassen, 
was later what remained of Davw’s Aramean conquests. 


Ben-Hadad. ben-hay’dad (Heb. ben-hddad H1207, “son of Hapap 
[thunderer]”). The name or title of three (according to some scholars, 
two) Aramean kings. See Syria. 


(1) Ben-Hadad I, son of Tasrmmon and grandson of Hezion, ruled in 
Damascus and was a contemporary with Asa, king of Judah from 910 to 
869 B.C. (1 Ki. 15:18-20). At the request of Asa, Ben-Hadad severed his 
alliance with Baasna of Israel and aligned himself with the southern 
kingdom. Though his assistance was of temporary value, the price that 
Asa was obliged to pay for such aid was tremendous, as Ben-Hadad not 
only gained control of the treasures of Asa’s kingdom but was able 
through his alliance to extend his territory into the Hebrew kingdoms 
themselves. 

(2) Ben-Hadad II (1 Ki. 20:1-34; 2 Ki. 6:24; 8:7-9) was in all 
probability the son of Ben-Hadad I (although some scholars argue that 
that they are one and the same person; others have proposed that Ben- 
Hadad II and III are the same). Ben-Hadad II should likely be identified 
with Adad-idri (Hadadezer) of Damascus, who is mentioned in Assyrian 
records. He was contemporary with Anas of Israel (873-853 B.C.), against 
whom he waged war, laying siege to the newly constructed capital, 
Samaria. Because of the ungracious terms of surrender demanded by Ben- 
Hadad, Ahab refused to capitulate. With divine aid, Ahab was able to 
rout the Syrian army utterly at the battle of Apex. Ahab spared the life of 
Ben-Hadad, thus never fully realizing the victory that otherwise would 
have been his. 

(3) Ben-Hadad III (796-770 B.C.) was son of the usurper Hazar, hence 
not in direct line (2 Ki. 13:3). His name was adopted from the illustrious 
kings before him. He was a contemporary of Amazin of Judah and 
Jenoanaz Of Israel. He reduced the fighting personnel of Israel till it was 
“like the dust at threshing time” (13:7). JeHoasn son of Jehoahaz was able 
to defeat Ben-Hadad on three different occasions and to recover the 


cities of Israel (13:25; cf. Amos 1:4-5; Jer. 49:27). 


Ben-Hail. ben-hay“uhl (Heb. ben-/ayil H1211, “son of strength”). One 
of the princes sent by King Jenosnapnat to teach the law of the Lord in the 
cities of Judah (2 Chr. 17:7). 


Ben-Hanan. ben-hay’nuhn (Heb. ben-/dndn H1212, “son of grace”). 
Son of Shimon and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:20). 


Ben-Hesed. ben-hee’sed (Heb. ben-/esed H1213, “son of mercy”). One 
of the twelve district governors who supplied provisions for Soromon and 
the royal household; he was in charge of the third district, NW of Suecuem 
in the western territory of Manassex (1 Ki. 4:10; KJV, “The son of Hesed”). 


Ben-Hinnom. See Hinnom, va.tey or. 


Ben-Hur. ben-huhr’ (Heb. ben-/tir H1210, “son of Hur”). One of the 
twelve district governors who supplied provisions for Sotomon and the 
royal household; he was in charge of the first district, the hill country of 
Epuram (1 Ki. 4:8; KJV, “The son of Hur”). 


Beninu. bi-ni‘nyoo (Heb. bēnînû H1231, possibly “our son”). One of the 
Levites who affixed their seals to the covenant with Neneman (Neh. 
10:13). 


Benjamin. ben‘juh-muhn (Heb. binyaémin H1228, “son of the right 
hand”; gentilic ben-yéminit H1229, “Benjamite” or “Benjaminite”). 
Youngest son of the patriarch Jacos (Gen. 35:16-18). His mother RacmeL 
did not survive the difficulties of childbirth, and just before she died she 
named the baby Ben-Oni (“son of my sorrow”), but Jacob gave him the 


name Benjamin (“son of my right hand”). Of all the children of Jacob, he 
alone was born in Palestine, between Epuratuan and Berner. Together with 
his brother Josen, he appears as a special object of parental love and 
devotion, no doubt, in part at least, because of the sad circumstances 
surrounding his birth. He seems to have played no part in the sale of 
Joseph into Egypt. The intercession on the part of Juvan in behalf of 
Benjamin (44:18-34) is one of the most moving speeches in all of 
literature. No doubt the brothers had been softened in their attitude as 
they had observed the continued suffering of their father over the fate of 
Joseph, whom he believed irrevocably lost. At the time of Jacob’s 
descent into Egypt, Benjamin is reported to have had ten sons (46:21; 
puzzling differences appear in the other lists, Num. 26:38-40; 1 Chr. 7:6; 
8:1-2). Jacob’s blessing suggests that Benjamin was to have a fruitful life 
(Gen. 49:27). See also BENJAMIN, TRIBE OF. 


(2) Son of Bilhan and great-grandson of Benjamin son of Jacob (1 Chr. 
7:10). 

(3) One of the descendants of Harim who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:32). 

(4) An Israelite who helped repair the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:23); 


probably the same Benjamin as the leader who took part in the 
dedication of the wall (12:34). He may be the same as #3 above. 


Benjamin, tribe of. Named for Jacob’s youngest son. On the basis of 
the first census taken after the exopus, the tribe numbered 35,400; at the 
second census, it numbered 45,600 (Num. 1:37; 26:41). Later, in the 
division of territory by Josnua among the twelve tribes, Benjamin was 
assigned the portion between Jupan on the S and Epuram on the N (Josh. 
18:11-28). Benjamin thus occupied a strategic position commercially and 
militarily. Benjamin loyally participated in Desoran’s rebellion against 
Sısera (Jdg. 5:14). The civil war with Benjamin constitutes a sad and 
strange story (Jdg. 19-20). 

King Saut, son of Kish, came from this tribe (1 Sam. 9:1-2). After the 
death of Saul there was tension and actual fighting between the forces of 


Davi and the men of Benjamin. Isx-sosuern, Saul’s weak son, was set up as 
David’s rival (2 Sam. 2:8). Sums of Bahurim, who cursed David, was a 
Benjamite (16:5, 11). At the time of the schism after the death of 
Sotomon, however, the Benjamites threw in their lot with the tribe of 
Judah and followed the Davidic house, as represented by Renosoam, 
against Jerosoam in the north. Saul of Tarsus (Pau) was a member of the 
tribe of Benjamin (Phil. 3:5). 


Benjamin Gate. One of the city gates of preexilic Jerusaiem (Jer. 37:13; 
38:7). Its name may suggest that it led to the tribal territory of Bensamm, 
but its location is uncertain. Proposed identifications include the Muster 
cate at the N end of the city’s E wall (Neh. 3:31), the Suerp care at the E 
end of the N wall (3:32), and the Upper Benjamin Gate into the tempe 
(Jer. 20:2; cf. 2 Ki. 15:35; Ezek. 9:2). 


Benjaminite, Benjamite. ben‘juh-muh-nit, ben‘juh-mit. Alternate 
gentilic forms of Bensamn. 


Beno. bee‘noh (Heb. bēnô H1217, “his son”). Son of Jaaziah and 
descendant of Lew: through Merari (1 Chr. 24:26-27). The text is difficult, 
and some scholars emend it; others believe it is not a proper name and 
should rather be translated “his son” (cf. NRSV mg.). 
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Jericho. 


Ben-Oni. ben-oh‘ni (Heb. ben- »6nt H1204, “son of my sorrow”). The 
name Racet gave to her son at birth; later Jacos changed it to Bensamn 


(Gen. 35:18). 


Ben Sira(ch). ben-si‘ruh(k). See Apocrypua. 


Ben-zoheth. ben-zoh‘heth (Heb. ben-z6/ét H1209, “son of Zoheth”). 
Son (or descendant) of Ishi, included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 


4:20). 


Beon. bee’on (Heb. bé<6n H1274). A town in Transsorpan within the 
tribal territory of Reusen (Num. 32:1), probably to be identified with Baa. 


MEON. 


Beor. bee’or (Heb. bé<6r H1242, possibly “burning”; Gk. Beor G1027). 
(1) Father of Beta; the latter was an Edomite king before Israel became a 


monarchy (Gen. 36:32; 1 Chr. 1:43). 


(2) Father of the seer Bataam, who was summoned by Barak to curse 
Israel (Num. 22:5; 24:3, 15; 31:8; Deut. 23:4; Josh. 13:22; 24:9; Mic. 6:5; 
2 Pet. 2:15 [variant Bosor]). 


Bera. bihr’uh (bera: H1396, derivation uncertain). The king of Sopom 
who, with four allies, rebelled against Keportaomer (Gen. 14:2; cf. vv. 8, 
10-11, 17, 22). 


Beracah. ber‘uh-kuh (Heb. bérakah H1389, “blessing”). KJV Berachah; 
TNIV Berakah. (1) One of the ambidextrous Benjamite warriors, kinsmen 
of Sau, who joined Davm at Zac (1 Chr. 12:3; cf. v. 2). 


(2) An area in the Judean wilderness near Texoa where King JenosHaPHat 


and the men of Judah celebrated their victory against a Transjordanian 
coalition (2 Chr. 20:26). The precise identification is uncertain, but most 
scholars locate it between Bernenem and Hesron. 


Berachah. See Beracan. 


Berachiah. See Berran. 


Beraiah. bi-ray’yuh (Heb. bērā?yâ H1349, “Yahweh has created”). Son 
of Shimei and descendant of Bensam (1 Chr. 8:21). 


Berakah. See Beracan. 


Berakiah. See Berran. 


Berea. bi-ree‘uh (Gk. Beroia G1023). Also Beroea. A city in SW 
Maceponia (Acts 17:10-15; 20:4). Lying at the foot of Mount Bermius, 


situated on a tributary of the Haliacmon, its origins appear lost in the 
mists of time, but it was counted in the third of the four divisions of the 
empire of Atexanper THE GREAT. By NT times Berea had become a desirable 
city, one of the most populous centers of Macedonia. The apostle Pau. 
and his party visited Berea on the second missionary journey. Here they 
found some open-minded people who were willing to study the 
teachings of Paul in the light of the Scripture. This happy situation was 
disrupted, however, when Jews from Tuessatonica arrived, turning the 
Bereans against the message and forcing Paul to flee to Arnens. Silas and 
Timothy remained there briefly instructing the true believers. A 
Christian from Berea, Sopater, accompanied Paul back to Jerusalem at the 
end of the apostle’s third journey. 


Berechiah. See Berran. 


Bered (person). bihr’ed (Heb. bered H1355, possibly “coolness”). 
Apparently son of Suurueran and grandson of Eruram (1 Chr. 7:20), but the 
text is difficult, especially when compared with the alternate Ephraimite 
genealogy (Num. 26:35). Some believe the name should be emended to 
Bexer, that is, Ephraim’s son. 


Bered (place). bihr’ed (Heb. bered H1354, possibly “cool [well]”). A 
settlement or region in the Necev near Kapesn (Gen. 16:14). Hacar stopped 
in this area with her son Isumac. when they were met by the angel of the 
Lord at the well called Beer tanarror. Its location is unknown, though some 
identify it with a mountain SE of Kadesh. 


Berekiah. ber‘uh-ki‘uh (Heb. berekyâ H1392 and berekyahii H1393, 
“Yahweh has blessed”; Gk. Barachias G974). Also Berachiah and 
Berechiah (OT), Barachiah and Barachias (NT). (1) Son of Zerussase. and 
descendant of Davm through Soromon (1 Chr. 3:20), possibly born in 
Palestine (see Hasnusan). 


(2) Father of Asaru the musician (1 Chr. 6:39; 15:17). 


(3) Son of a certain Asa; he was a Levre who returned to Judah from 
Babylon and settled among the Netophathites (1 Chr. 9:16; see Netopnan). 


(4) A doorkeeper for the ark or tHe covenant at the time of David’s 
restructuring of the Levitical service (1 Chr. 15:23). Possibly the same as 
#2 above. 


(5) Son of Meshillemoth; he was one of the leaders in Ephraim who 
opposed the bringing of captives from their countrymen in Judah into 
Samaria in the days of Anaz (2 Chr. 28:12). 

(6) Son of Meshezabel and father of Mesnuttam; the latter was one of 
the priests that helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem under Nenemun, 
and whose daughter married Tosian’s son, Jehohanan (Neh. 3:4, 30; 
6:18). 

(7) Son of Ippo and father of the prophet Zecuarian (Zech. 1:1, 7; Matt. 
23:35). 


Beri. bihr'i (Heb. bērî H1373, perhaps a gentilic of Berr). Son of Zophah 
and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:36). The name is not mentioned in the 
parallel genealogies (Gen. 46:17-18; Num. 26:44-47). Beri has no 
connection with the Berme clan (Num. 26:44) or with the Berres (2 Sam. 
20:14). 


Beriah. bi-ri‘uh (Heb. bērî:â H1380, possibly “prominent”). (1) Son of 
Asner and father of Heber and Malkiel; ancestral head of the Berne clan 
(Gen. 46:17; Num. 26:44; 1 Chr. 7:30-31). 

(2) Son of Ermram, who gave him the name Beriah “because there had 
been misfortune in his family” (1 Chr. 7:23; apparently a play on Heb. 
rā «äh H8288, “evil”). Other sons of Ephraim had been put to death by 
the people of Gam (vv. 21-22). 

(3) Son of Erraar and descendant of Bensamm; he and his brother Surma, 
heads of families in Avaton, put to flight the inhabitants of Gath (1 Chr. 


8:13, 16). 
(4) Son of Sumer and descendant of Lev: through Gersnon; both he and 


his brother Jeush had few sons, “so they were counted as one family 
with one assignment” among the Levites (1 Chr. 23:10-11). 


Beriites. bi-ri‘its (Heb. béri:? H1381, gentilic of bért<G H1380). An 
Asherite clan (Num. 26:44). See Beran #1. 


Berites. bihr‘its (Heb. bérim H1379, derivation uncertain). Apparently 
an Israelite clan that joined Suesa in his rebellion against Davw (2 Sam. 
20:14). Many scholars, however, believe the name is a scribal error and 
read “Bichrites” (cf. NRSV). See Bicri. 


Berith. See E:-zerirx; see also covenant. 


Bernice. buhr-nees’ (Gk. Berniké G1022, “bringer of victory”). Three 
times in the book of Acts reference is made to Bernice (Acts 25:13, 23; 
26:30), Herod Acrra rs eldest daughter (12:1), who was born in A.D. 28. 
According to Josernus (Ant. 19.5.1; 20.7.1-3), she was first married to a 
certain Marcus, and after his death she became the wife of Herod of 
Chalcis, her own uncle. When the latter died (A.D. 48), Bernice returned 
home to share the household of her brother Acrpa u, leading to rumors 
about an incestuous union, for which there is no real evidence (to meet 
the scandal, Bernice married another petty monarch, Polemon II of Olba 
in Cuca, but the union did not last long). Bernice was present in Carsarea 
when Agrippa II listened to Pau.’s noble defense. Later, she shared with 
her brother the self-sacrificing endeavor to prevent the outbreak of the 
great rebellion of A.D. 66, confronting the mad procurator Gessius Florus 
at peril of her life. During the Jewish war she cultivated the goodwill of 
Vespasian, and the latter’s son, Tirus, subsequently took her as his mistress 
for a time. 


Berodach-Baladan. See Meropacu-BALADAN. 


Beroea. See Berea. 


Berothah. bi-roh’thuh (Heb. bērôtâ H1363, perhaps “well”; cf. Berrors). 
In Ezekiel’s vision, Berothah is one of the places marking the N boundary 
of Israel, near the border between Damascus and Hamar (Ezek. 47:16). 


This city was once thought to be the site of modern Beirut (which lies on 
the coast), but the more likely identification is with Bereitan, about 30 
mi. (50 km.) NW of Damascus. It is probably the same as Berornai. 


Berothai. bi-roh’thi (Heb. bérdtay H1408, possibly “my well”). A city 
belonging to the Aramean king Hapapezer and from which Davin took a 
great quantity of bronze (2 Sam. 8:8). The parallel passage reads Cun (1 
Chr. 18:8), but that is probably a different place. Most scholars identify 
Berothai with Berotuan. 


Berothite. bihr’uh-thit. KJV form of Beerothite; see Brzrotu. 


beryl. See MINERALS. 


Besai. bee’si (Heb. bésay H1234, derivation uncertain). Head of a family 
of temple servants (Nemm) who returned from the exme with ZFRUBBABEL 
(Ezra 2:49; Neh. 7:52). 


Besodeiah. bes‘uh-dee’yah (Heb. bēsôdyâ H1233, “in the council of 
Yahweh”). Father of Meshullam; the latter helped to repair the Orp cate 
(Jeshanah) in the wall of Jerusalem under Neneman (Neh. 3:6). 


besom. This English term, which refers to a broom made with twigs, is 
used by the KJV in one passage (Isa. 14:23; NIV, “broom”), where the 
prophet is portraying a figurative sweeper with which God will sweep 
away Babylon. 


Besor. bee’sor (Heb. bēśôr H1410, derivation uncertain). A wadi or 
ravine Davin crossed in pursuit of the Amatexrres, who had just raided Zac 
(1 Sam. 30:9-10, 21). Here David left 200 of his men who were too 
exhausted to pursue the Amalekites further. It is identified with Wadi 
Ghazzeh, one of the largest rivers in the Necev. It flows NW from the 
highlands to the coast, below Gaza. 


Betah. bee’tuh (Heb. betah H1056 [not in NIV], “security”). A city 
belonging to the Aramean king Hapapszer and from which Davin took a 
great quantity of bronze (2 Sam. 8:8 KJV and other versions). On the 
basis of some Greek MSS and the parallel passage (1 Chr. 18:8), the NIV 
emends the text to Tesan. 


Beten. bee’tuhn (Heb. beten H1062, “womb”). A town in the territory 
of the tribe of Asner (Josh. 19:25). Some scholars identify the city with 
Khirbet Ibtin, about 11 mi. (18 km.) SSE of Acco. 


beth (letter). beth (from bayit H1074, “house”). The second letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet (2), with a numerical value of two. It is named for 
the shape of the letter, which in its older form resembled the outline of a 
house. Its sound corresponds to that of English b (following a vowel, it 
later became spirantized, with a sound similar to that of English v). 


Beth- (name element). beth. This form (construct of the noun bayit 
H1074) is used as the initial element of numerous place names. Although 
its literal meaning is “house,” usually the sense is more general, “place.” 
For example, the name Betuemex probably means simply “valley-place.” 


Bethabara. beth-ab’uh-ruh (Gk. Béthabara). According to the KJV 
(following the TR), the place across the Jorpan where Jonn THE Baptist 
ministered (Jn. 1:28). However, the majority of MSS, including the 
earliest witnesses, read Betuany. 


Beth Anath. beth-ay’nath (Heb. bét-<dndt H1117, “house of [the 
goddess] Anatra”). A fortified city in the territory assigned to the tribe of 
Naputaut (Josh. 19:38). The Naphtalites failed to dislodge its inhabitants, 
but they enslaved the Canaanites living in this pagan town (Jdg. 1:33). 
The location of Beth Anath is uncertain, but some scholars place it about 
15 mi. (24 km.) SE of Tyre. 


Beth Anoth. beth-ay’noth (Heb. bêt- <dnét H1116, possibly “house of 
[the goddess] Anath [pl. form]”). A town in the hill country of the tribe 
of Jupan (Josh. 15:59). It was probably an archaic Canaanite altar and 
shrine (see Axara). It is identified with modern Khirbet Beit ‘Anun, some 
3 mi. (5 km.) NE of Hesron. 


Bethany. beth‘uh-nee (Gk. Béthania G1029, possibly from bêt <dniyy4, 
“house of the poor,” or bêt <dndanyah, “house of Ananiah”). (1) A village 
less than 2 mi. (3 km.) SE of Jrrusatem, on the E side of the Mount of 
Olives and on the road to Jericuo (Mk. 11:1; Lk. 19:29; Jn. 11:18). Mary, 
Marma, and Lazarus lived in Bethany, and it was there that Lazarus was 
raised from the dead. It seems generally to have served as Jesus’ abode 
when in Juwa (Matt. 21:17; Mk. 11:11). Bethany also was the home of 
Simon the leper, in whose house our Lord was anointed with the 
alabaster jar of ointment at the hands of a woman (Mk. 14:3-9; Lk. 7:36- 
50; cf. Jn. 12:1-8). According to Luke, the ascension or curist took place near 
Bethany (Lk. 24:50-51). Bethany still exists as a settled town today and 
is known as el-<Aziriyeh, “the place of Lazarus.” The traditional tomb of 
Lazarus is marked. Cf. also Ananin cPtace). 


Bethany. 
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(2) A place E of the Jorpan where Jonn tue saptisr ministered and where 


his confrontation with the delegation of priests and Levites from 
Jerusalem took place (Jn. 1:28, where the KJV has _ Bernasara). 


Considerable debate surrounds the identification of this site, though a 


strong possibility is the traditional location at the Wadi el-Kharar, some 
6 mi. (10 km.) E of Jericho. Some scholars believe that this Bethany 
should be identified with #1 above. 


Beth Arabah. beth-air’uh-buh (Heb. bêt hd <drabéd H1098, “house of 
the Arasan [desert]”) A town belonging to the tribe of Jupan on its N 
boundary with the tribe of Bensamn (Josh. 15:6, 61; 18:18 [the last 
reference involves an emendation based on the LXX]). However, Beth 
Arabah is also included among the possessions of Benjamin (18:22); it is 
possible that the town changed hands at some time by an incident not 
recorded in the text. Beth Arabah is usually identified with the modern 
Arab village of ‘Ain el-Gharabeh, located in the wilderness about 4 mi. 
(6 km.) SE of Jericuo, on the N bank of the Wadi Qelt. 


Beth-aram. beth-air’uhm. KJV form of Berry nara. 


Beth Arbel. beth-ahr’buhl (Heb. bêt »arbé l H1079, “house of Arbel”). 
An Israelite town devastated by a certain Suatman (Hos. 10:14). There is 


no other mention of either this town or the king. Beth Arbel is usually 
identified with the modern Irbid, which is situated on a crossroads in 
northern Transsorpan, C. 20 mi. (32 km.) SE of the S tip of the Sea of 


GALILEE. 


Beth Ashbea. beth-ash’bee-uh (Heb. bêt »ašbēa: H1080, “house of 
Ashbea”). A town of unknown location; it was home to some clans of 
linen workers that descended from Jupan through Suetan (1 Chr. 4:21). 


The KJV interprets the Hebrew as referring not to a town but to a family 
(i.e., the linen workers “of the house of Ashbea”). 


Beth Aven. beth-ay’vuhn (Heb. bêt >4wen H1077, “house of trouble [or 
idolatry]”). A town belonging to the tribe of Bensamw on its N boundary; 
it was near Ai, to the E of Berne. and just to the W of Micmasu (Josh. 7:2; 
18:12; 1 Sam. 13:5; 14:23). The precise location is disputed, but a likely 
site is Tell Maryam, some 7 mi. (11 km.) NE of Jerusatem. The prophet 
Hosta, however, appears to use the name in a derogatory way as a 


reference to Bethel (Hos. 4:15; 5:8; 10:5; cf. also the wordplay in the 
Heb. of Amos 5:5). See also Aven. 


Beth Azmaveth. See Azmavetn (Lace). 


Beth Baal Meon. beth-bay‘uhl-mee’on (Heb. bêt ba sal mē «ôn H1081, 
“house of the lord of the dwelling”). A town within the tribal territory of 
Reusen in Transyorpan (Josh. 13:17), probably to be identified with Baar 


meon. Both names occur in the Moasire stone. 


Beth Barah. beth-bair’uh (Heb. bêt bard H1083, “house of Barah”). A 
place near the Jorpan River; Gmron instructed the men of Epnram to seize 
that area so as to head off the fleeing army of Mmun (Jdg. 7:24). Because 


the Hebrew construction is unusual, some scholars emend the text so 
that it reads, “up to the fords of the Jordan.” Others have attempted to 
link the place with Bernasara, but the site remains unidentified. 


Beth Bieri. beth-bihr’ee-i. KJV form of Beru sit. 


Beth Biri. beth-bihr‘i (Heb. bêt bir f H1082, “house of Biri”). KJV Beth- 
birei. An unidentified town inhabited by descendants of Simeon (1 Chr. 
4:31); apparently a postexilic name for Ber tesaotu (Josh. 19:6). 


Beth Car. beth-kahr’ (Heb. bét kar H1105, “house of pasture”). TNIV 
Beth Kar. A town of unknown location, but apparently to the W of 
Mızran, in the territory of the tribe of Bensam; the Israelites pursued the 


Puustines all the way to an area near this town (1 Sam. 7:11). 


Beth Dagon. beth-day’gon (Heb. bét-ddg6n H1087, “house of [the god] 
Dagon”). (1) A site in the SuepHeran or lowlands of Jupan (Josh. 15:41). 


The exact location of the site is unknown. A town by that name is 
mentioned in extrabiblical sources, but the biblical Beth Dagon is 
probably a different site. 

(2) A border city in the territory of the tribe of Asner and E of Mount 
CarmeL (Josh. 19:27). The location is unknown, although some identify it 
with modern Tell Regeb, about 5 mi. (8 km.) SE of Haifa. 


Beth Diblathaim. beth‘dib-luh-thay’im (Heb. bêt diblatayim H1086, 
“house of [double] fig cakes”). One of the cities of Moas against which 
Jerrman announced judgment (Jer. 48:22). The town is mentioned in the 
Moasrre stone, Which suggests it was situated between Mepesa and Bern Baa 
meon. It is probably the same location as Armon pistatHam (Num. 33:46-47). 


Some scholars identify the town with modern Khirbet Deleilat esh- 
Shergiyeh, about 21 mi. (34 km.) SE of Amman, Jordan. 


Beth Eden. beth-ee’duhn (Heb. bêt «eden H1114, prob. “house of 
delight”). An Aramean principality (see Syria) against which Amos 
prophesied (Amos 1:5; KJV, “house of Eden”). Known as Bit-Adini in 
Assyrian sources, it was situated in the watershed of the Evrnrates and 
thrived after the collapse of the great powers in the ninth-eighth century 
B.C. Sennacueris boasted that his Assyrian forefathers had destroyed “the 


people [children] of Eden,” probably a reference to the same place (2 Ki. 
19:12 = Isa. 37:12; perhaps also Ezek. 27:23). 


Beth Eked. beth-ee’kid (Heb. bét-<éged H1118, possibly “binding- 
house”). A place on the way from Jezree: to Samaria where Jenu executed 
some relatives of King Anazan (2 Ki. 10:12, 14). Targum Jonathan 
interprets the words not as a proper name but as a description, “meeting 
house [of the shepherds]” (so also KJV, “shearing house”). It probably 
does refer to a town, however, and some scholars have identified it with 
modern Beit Qad, a few miles SSE of Jzzreet, but this location is disputed. 


Bethel (deity). beth‘uhl (Heb. bét- -Æl H1078, “house of God”). A W 
Semitic deity attested with various names in extrabiblical literature. A 
probable biblical reference is Jer. 48:13, where Bethel stands in 
parallelism with Cxemoss. However, no notice is ever given to the 
presence of this god in the northern tribes, so it is possible that, as is 
likely in Amos 5:5, the name Bethel is given, by metonymy, with 
reference to the golden calf found in the city. In Zech. 7:2, the KJV 
renders the name as “the house of God,” but a reference to the Jerusalem 
temple is very unlikely. The Hebrew text may reflect the personal name 
Bethel-sharezer (see Suarezer); some modern versions (e.g., NAB, NEB, 
NJPS) have adopted this interpretation, but others (e.g., NIV, NRSV) 
understand the text as a reference to the town (or inhabitants) of Bethel. 


Bethel (place). beth’uhl (Heb. bét- él H1078, “house of God”). (1) A 
town originally known as Luz, 12 mi. (19 km.) N of Jerusatem (Gen. 
28:19), and a short distance W of Ar. Asranam stopped near this spot on 
his way to the Necev and offered a sacrifice (12:8; 13:3). Jacos called Luz 


“Bethel” (28:10-22), since God met him here and confirmed the 
Abrahamic covenant to him. Jacob revisited this town when he returned 
from Pappan aram in response to the command of God (35:1). He built an 
altar and worshiped, calling the place Ex serum (“the God of Bethel,” 
35:7). Here Jacob buried Desoran, the nurse of Resman (35:8). It was a 
logical stopping place, for it lay on a well-known route running from the 
Plain of Esprazton to BrEErsHEBA. 


Bethel seems to have been a Canaanite city originally, and after the 
conquest by Josuua it was given to the tribe of Bensamn (Josh. 18:21-22). 
Josepn’s descendants, under the guidance of the Lord, went up against 
Bethel and took it (Jdg. 1:22-26). It remained on the southern border of 
Eporam. During the period of the judges, because of the wickedness of the 
tribe of Ephraim, the Israelites marched against them. They stopped at 
Bethel to ascertain God’s will (20:18). The ark or tHe covenant was kept 
there at this time (20:26-28). Samus: went to this city from time to time 
to conduct business and to worship (1 Sam. 7:16; 10:3). 


At a later period, after the kingdom was divided, Jrrosoam, in order to 
nullify the influence of Jerusaiem as the center of religious activity for the 
people, chose Bethel as one of the two centers in which he set up golden 
calves (1 Ki. 12:26-30). Here he sacrificed to the calves and placed 
priests to minister in the high places (12:32). See carr worsu. Because of 
these and other sins, Amos cried out against this city (Amos 3:14; 4:4-6). 
Hosea too pronounced judgment on Bethel, even calling it Beru aven, “the 
house of trouble” (Hos. 4:15). An Israelite priest returned here to teach 
the people resettled in the area by Assyra (2 Ki. 17:27-28). They 
combined worship of their heathen gods with worship of the Lord 
(17:33). It was not until Josan became king that this idolatry was 
removed from Bethel and the true worship of the Lord established 
(23:15-23). When the Jews returned from the Babylonian captivity, Ezra 
and Nehemiah both record that some returned to Bethel (Ezra 2:28; Neh. 
7:32) and, as one might suppose, they are listed as Benjamites (Neh. 
11:31). Bethel is also mentioned in the Apocrypua as being fortified by 
Baccumes (1 Macc. 9:50). 


Most scholars identify Bethel with the modern village of Beitin, which 
was excavated by Albright and Kelso intermittently from 1934 to 1961. 
City walls from the Middle Bronze Age (2200 to 1550 B.C.), the time of 
the patriarchs, were found. In the Late Bronze Age (1550-1200) there 
were well-built houses here with much imported pottery. In the 
thirteenth century a destruction layer of ashes and burned bricks testifies 
to its demise, which some attribute to Joshua. 


(2) Another city in S Judah (1 Sam. 30:27) is also called Bethel. See 


BETHUEL. 


Beth Emek. beth-ee’mik (Heb. bêt ha<émeq H1097, “house of the 
valley”). A town on the northern border of the tribe of Asmer (Josh. 
19:27). It is usually identified with modern Tell Mimas, about 5 mi. (8 
km.) NE of Acco. 


Bether. bee-thuhr’ (Heb. beter H1441, possibly “cutting, piece”). The 


KJV and other versions take the Hebrew word as a proper name in Cant. 
2:7 and render the text, “the mountains of Bether.” Although there is 
some evidence for the existence of a town by that name, it is doubtful 
that Song of Solomon is referring to it, so many scholars take the word 
as a reference to a plant-name or to a fragrance (cf. 8:14, “spice-laden 
mountains”). According to a different interpretation, the phrase can be 
translated “the rugged hills” (NIV; similarly NRSV, “the cleft 
mountains”). 


© Dr. James C. Martin This view of the wall that divides the northern and southern pools of Bethesda reveals 
bedrock (lower right of photo) that was part of the original pool dating as early as the 3rd cent. B.C. (View to the 
NW.) 


Bethesda. buh-thez‘duh (Gk. Béthesda G1031, possibly from Aram. bêt 
hisda >, “house of mercy”). A spring-fed pool at Jerusarem, near the Smeer 


cate and surrounded by five porches (Jn. 5:2; the variant reading Bers- 
zatHa is accepted by the NRSV; another variant is Berusawa). Sick people 
waited to step down into these waters, which were thought to have 
healing properties. Here Jesus healed a man who had been sick for 
thirty-eight years (5:1-16; note that v. 4 is omitted by most other 
modern versions because some early MSS and versions omit it). In A.D. 
1888, while the church of St. Anne in NE Jerusalem was being repaired, 
twin reservoirs were discovered, one 55 ft. (17 m.) long and the other 65 
ft. (20 m.). The former one was spanned by five arches with five 
corresponding porches. The Crusaders regarded this as the site 
mentioned by John and built a church over it, with a crypt imitating the 
five porches and an opening in the floor to get down to the water. 


Beth Ezel. beth-ee’zuhl (Heb. bét hd »ésel H1089, possibly “house of 
proximity,” i.e., “nearby place”). A town against which Mican prophesied 
(Mic. 1:11). The imprecation is against the enemies of Judah and refers 
to various sites mostly in the Snepuetan. The location of Beth Ezel is 
uncertain. 


Beth Gader. beth-gay’duhr (Heb. bét-gadér H1084, “house of stone 
wall”). A place name appearing as part of Jupan’s genealogical list (1 Chr. 
2:51, “Hareph the father [ie., founder, ruler] of Beth Gader”). Some 
scholars identify it with Gener. The town was probably in the vicinity of 
the other towns listed, such as Bernenem, but its precise location is 
unknown. 


Beth Gamul. beth-gay’muhl (Heb. bêt gāmûl H1085, “house of 
recompense”). One of the cities of the tableland of Moas against which 
Jeremian prophesied (Jer. 48:23). Some have identified it with Khirbet el- 
Jemeil, c. 5 mi. (8 km.) E of Arozr. 


Beth Gilgal. beth-gil’gal (Heb. bêt haggilgal H1090, “house of Gilgal 


[circle]”). One of the villages around Jerusatem from which singers came 
to celebrate the dedication of the wall rebuilt after the exnz (Neh. 12:29; 
KJV, “the house of Gilgal”). It is often identified with the better-known 
town of Guear, which lies c. 4 mi. (6 km.) SE of Jericuo, but some scholars 
argue that Beth Gilgal was probably closer to Jerusalem. 


Beth-haccerem, Beth-haccherem. beth-hak’uh-rem. See Bers 


HAKKEREM. 


Beth Haggan. beth-hag’uhn (Heb. bêt haggan H1091, “house of the 
garden”). A town S of the Valley of Jeze toward which Amazan fled 
when pursued by Jenu (2 Ki. 9:27; KJV, “the garden house”). It is 
identified with modern Jenin, 11 mi. (18 km.) SE of Mecwoo. 


Beth Hakkerem. beth-hak“uh-rem (Heb. bét-hakkerem H1094, “house 
of the vineyard”). Also Beth-haccerem, Beth-haccherem. The chief city of 
a district in Jupan; its ruler, Matxuan, repaired the Dunc cate as the wall was 
rebuilt after the exnze (Neh. 3:14). It was a suitable location for a 
signaling station (Jer. 6:1). Some scholars have identified the city with « 
Ain Karim, c. 6 mi. (10 km.) W of Jerusaiem, but a more likely site is 
Ramat Rahel, a high hill less than 3 mi. (5 km.) SSW of Jerusalem. 


Beth Haram. beth-hair’uhm (Heb. bêt hārām H1099, “house of high 
place”). KJV Beth-aram. A town allotted to the tribe of Gav (Josh. 13:27); 
it is doubtless the same as Beth Haran (Num. 32:36). Taken from the 
Amorites, it held a high point E of the Jorpan River in the Jordan valley 
and was fortified by the tribe of Gad to protect their families and cattle 
while they shared with the other tribes in the conquest W of Jordan. The 
site is identified with the modern Tell Iktanu, 8 mi. (13 km.) NE of the 
mouth of the Jordan. 


Beth Haran. beth-hair’uhn. Alternate form of Bern Haram. 


Beth Hoglah. beth-hog‘luh (Heb. bét-/dgld H1102, “house of Hoglah 
[partridge]”). One of fourteen cities assigned to the tribe of Bensamn 
(Josh. 18:21). It was located in the Arasan on the S boundary of the tribe 
(18:19), which is also the N boundary of Jupan (15:6). Beth Hoglah 
should possibly be identified with modern Deir Hajlah, 3.5 mi. (5.5 km.) 
SE of Jerico. 


Beth Horon. beth-hor’uhn (Heb. bét-/6rén H1103, “house of a caves”). 
The name of twin towns belonging to the tribe of Epuram and assigned to 
the Kohathites (Josh. 16:3, 5; 21:22; 1 Chr. 7:24; 2 Chr. 8:5). Beit «Ur el- 
Foka (“the upper”) is c. 800 ft. (245 m.) higher than Beit ‘Ur et-Tahta 
(“the lower”). Built by a woman named Suerrran (1 Chr. 7:24), Beth Horon 
lay on the boundary line between Bensamw and Ephraim (Josh. 16:3, 5), 
on the road from Gmeron to Azexan (10:10-11). 


For centuries a strategic route into the heart of Juora went up from 
Jorra (modern Jaffa) on the coast through the Valley of Ataton (modern 
Yalo), ascending through the two Beth Horons to Gibeon (4 mi./6 km. 
distant) on its way to Jerusalem. It was in this valley that Joshua 
commanded the sun and moon to stand still while he fought the Amore 


kings in his defense of the Gibeonites. He chased these five kings over 
the pass to Beth Horon (Josh. 10:10-13). Along this route the Pumistines 


fled after they had been defeated at Micmasy (1 Sam. 14:31), and it was 
there that Judas Maccasre overthrew the army of Seron, a Szzevcp 


commander (1 Macc. 3:13-24). The importance of the Beth Horon pass 
as a key route into Palestine explains the fortification of its towns by 
Sotomon (2 Chr. 8:5). It is no longer important, but great foundation 
stones can be seen there yet today. 


Beth Jeshimoth. beth-jesh“uh-moth (Heb. bêt haysimét H1093, “house 
of deserts”). A city in the plains of Moas; it had been ruled by Smon king 


of the Amorrres and was allotted to the tribe of Revsen (Num. 33:49 [KJV, 
“Beth-jesimoth”]; Josh. 12:3; 13:20). It is described as one of the 
glorious cities on the frontier of Moab (Ezek. 25:9). Beth Jeshimoth is 
identified with Tell el--Azeimeh, about 4 mi. (6 km.) from the NE end of 
the Dran ska. 


Beth-jesimoth. See BETH JESHIMOTH. 


Beth Kar. See Berm car. 


Beth-leaphrah. beth ‘li-af’-ruh. See Bern opuran. 


Beth Lebaoth. beth‘li-bay’oth (Heb. bêt lébd 6t H1106, “house of 
lionesses”). One of the cities “taken from the share of Judah” and 
assigned to the tribe of Simeon (Josh. 19:6; cf. v. 9). It is probably the 
same as Lesaotu (15:32; cf. v. 21); and in the Chronicler’s parallel list, it is 
apparently referred to as Bern sm, possibly its postexilic name (1 Chr. 
4:31). Its precise location in the Nzcrv is unknown. 


Bethlehem. 


Bethlehem. beth‘li-hem (Heb. bêt lehem H1107, “house of bread”; 
gentilic bét-hallami H1095, “Bethlehemite”). (1) A town 5 mi. (8 km.) 
SW of Jerusaiem, 2,550 ft. (780 m.) above sea level, in the hill country of 
Juwa on the main highway to Hesron and Eeypr. In Jacos’s time it was 
called Eraras (“fruitful”) and was the burial place of Racue. (Gen. 35:16, 
19; 48:7). Little is known of the origin of the town, though in 1 Chr. 
2:51 Sarma the son of Carrs is described as the “father [i.e., founder or first 
Israelite leader] of Bethlehem.” Bethlehem may have been the home of 
Inzan, the tenth judge (Jdg. 12:8-10, but see #2 below); it certainly was 
the home of Eumetecu, father-in-law of Rum (Ruth 1:1-2), and of Ruth’s 
husband Boaz (2:1, 4). Here their great-grandson Davin kept his father’s 
sheep and was anointed king by Samur (1 Sam. 16:13, 15). Hence it was 
known as “the city of David” (Lk. 2:4, 11). It was once occupied by a 
Puuste garrison (2 Sam. 23:14-16), later fortified by Rexosoam (2 Chr. 
11:6). 

In Jeremian’s time (Jer. 41:17) the caravan inn of Kimnam (see 2 Sam. 
19:37-40) near Bethlehem was the usual starting place for Egypt. The 
inn mentioned in Lk. 2 must have been a similar one and some have 
speculated that it was the same. Here the Messian was born (Matt. 2:1; Lk. 
2:1-7), for whom this town that was “small among the clans of Judah” 
(Mic. 5:2) achieved its great fame. Its male children under two years of 
age were murdered in Heron’s attempt to kill the King of the Jews (Matt. 
2:16). 


Justin Martyr, a Christian writer in the second century, said that our 
Lord’s birth took place in a cave close to the village. Over this traditional 
manger site the emperor Constantine (A.D. 330) and Helena his mother 
built the Church of the Nativity. Rebuilt more sumptuously by Justinian 
in the sixth century, it still has part of the original structure and is a 
popular attraction for tourists today. The grotto of the nativity is 
beneath a crypt, c. 39 ft. (12 m.) long, 11 ft. (8.5 m.) wide, and 9 ft. (3 
m.) high, hewn out of the rock and lined with marble. A rich altar is 
over the supposed site of the Savior’s birth. Modern Bethlehem is a 
village of fewer than 10,000 inhabitants. The slopes abound in figs, 
vines, almonds, and olives. The shepherds’ fields are still seen to the NE. 


(2) A town within the tribal territory of Zesutun (Josh. 19:15). Some 
believe that this Bethlehem, and not the one in Judah, was the home and 
burial place of Ibzan the judge (Jdg. 12:8, 10). The town, modern Beit Lah 
m, is about 7 mi. (11 km.) NW of Nazarera, and some remains have been 
found indicating its importance in earlier times. 


Bethlehem, Star of. See astronomy. 


Beth Maac(h)ah. See Ase setu maacan. 


Beth Marcaboth. beth-mahr’kuh-both (Heb. bét-hammarkabét H1096 
and bêt markabét H1112, “house of [the] chariots”). TNIV Beth 
Markaboth. One of the cities “taken from the share of Judah” and 
apportioned to the tribe of Simzon (Josh. 19:5, cf. v. 9; 1 Chr. 4:31). It is 
probably the same town as Mapmannan, which appears in its place in the 
corresponding list (Josh. 15:31). 


Beth Meon. beth-mee’‘on (Heb. bêt mé<6n H1110, “house of 
habitation”). A town in the Moabite plateau against which Jerreman 
prophesied judgment (Jer. 48:23). It is probably to be identified with 


Baar MEON. 


Beth Millo. beth-mil’oh (Heb. bêt millô > H1109, “house of Millo 
[filling]”). (1) A place associated with Smecuem (Jdg. 9:6, 20; KJV, “the 
house of Millo”) and usually identified with “the tower of Shechem” 
(9:46-49). Some think it may refer to an area of earth fill and thus to the 
foundation of the upper city, which would have been inhabited by 
priests and soldiers. 

(2) A place near Jerusatem, “on the road down to Silla,” where King 
Joash (Jrnoasu) was assassinated by his officials (2 Ki. 12:20; KJV and 
other versions, “the house of Millo”). It may have been a prominent 


building in an area of Jerusalem known as the Muo. 


Beth Nimrah. beth-nim‘ruh (Heb. bêt nimrâ H1113, perhaps “house of 
a leopard”). A town allotted to the tribe of Gav (Num. 32:36; Josh. 
13:27), also called simply Nimrah (Num. 32:3). Taken from the Awmoarrtss, 
it was fortified by the Gadites to protect their families and cattle while 
they shared with the other tribes in the conquest W of Jordan. The 
ancient city is identified as Tell el-Bleibil, some 10 mi. (16 km.) NE of 
JERICHO. 


Beth Ophrah. beth-of‘ruh (Heb. bêt lē «aprâ H1108, “house of dust”). A 
town in the SuepHetan Mentioned in Micah’s lament (Mic. 1:10; KJV, “the 
house of Aphrah”; NRSV and other versions, “Beth-leaphrah”). Since the 
expression is clearly a play on words (“in the dusty place roll in the 
dust”), some think it may be an allusion to another city, such as Opnran 
or BETHEL. 


Beth-palet. See BETH PELET. 


Beth Pazzez. beth-paz‘iz (Heb. bêt passés H1122, “house of 
dispersion”). A city included in the territory of the tribe of Issacuar (Josh. 
19:21). It was located to the E of Mount Tazor, but the site has not been 
identified. 


Beth Pelet. beth-pee ‘lit (Heb. bêt pelet H1120, “house of escape”). One 
of the “southernmost towns of the tribe of Judah in the Negev toward 
the boundary of Edom” (Josh. 15:27 [KJV, “Beth-palet”]; cf. v. 21). It 
was rebuilt and inhabited by the people of Jupan after their return from 
exe in Babylon (Neh. 11:26 [KJV, “Beth-phelet”]). Hezez the Paltite, one 
of Davw’s famous Thirty, was likely from this city (2 Sam. 23:26). It is 
perhaps to be identified with Tell es-Saqati, about 6 mi. (10 km.) NNE of 


BEERSHEBA. 


Beth Peor. beth-pee’or (Heb. bêt pë <6r H1121, “house of Peor”). A city 
in Moas that was assigned to the tribe of Revsen (Josh. 13:20). Before 
entering the land of Canaan, the Israelites encamped in the valley near 
Beth Peor, where Mosrs committed laws to them; in this same valley God 
buried him (Deut. 3:29; 4:46; 34:6). The name of the city may have been 
originally Beth Baal Peor and was likely the place where Baar pror was 
worshiped as patron deity (Num. 25:3, 5, 18; see also Pror). Possible 
identifications are Khirbet esh-Sheikh-Jayil and Khirbet <Ayun Musa, 
both of them a short distance N of Mount Nezso. 


Bethphage. beth ‘fuh-jee (Gk. Béthphagé G1036, from Aram. bêt paggé », 
“house of unripe figs”). A village on the Mount of Ouves and near Betuany. 
As Jesus approached this town on his way to Jerusaiem, he sent two of his 
disciples to procure a colt in preparation for the rrumpnat entry (Matt. 
21:1; Mk. 11:1; Lk. 19:29). The site is generally identified with the 
present Kafr et-Tur, just W of Bethany. 


Beth-phelet. See BETH PELET. 


Beth Rapha. beth-ray’fuh (Heb. bêt rdpd » H1125, “house of Rapha 
[healing]”). Son of Eshton and descendant of Jupan; he is described as 
one of “the men of Recah” (1 Chr. 4:12). 


Beth Rehob. beth-ree'hob (Heb. bét-ré/éb H1124, “house of Rehob 
[street]”). An Aramean town or principality near the city of Larsu (Dan) in 
the extreme N of Palestine (Jdg. 18:28). It is probably the same as the 
Renos that marked the northern limit of the spies’ inspection of Canaan 
(Num. 13:21). When the Ammonis prepared to fight against King Davn, 
they hired 20,000 Aramean mercenaries from this area and from the 


nearby kingdom of Zosan (2 Sam. 10:6; see Syria). The area was probably 
located between Dan and Zobah, but the precise location has not been 
identified Bethsaida. beth-sayuh-duh (Gk. Béthsaida G1034, from Heb. 
bêt saydâ, “house of hunting [fishing]”). A town on the N shore of the 
Sea of Gaume. The Gospel of John clearly states that Pur the disciple 
was from Bethsaida, the city of Anprew and Perrer (Jn. 1:44; 12:21). 
Apparently Jesus visited the town at this early point in his ministry (cf. 
1:43). Bethsaida was the scene of the feeding of the 5,000 (Lk. 9:10-17). 
Both Matthew and Mark wrote of the scene of this feeding as a “solitary 
place” without naming it (Matt. 14:13; Mk. 6:31-32). Confusion arises 
from Mark’s account, which first reports the event and then adds, 
“Immediately Jesus made his disciples get into the boat and go on ahead 
of him to Bethsaida” (6:45). Furthermore, John introduces his account of 
the same event by saying that “Jesus crossed to the far shore 
[presumably the E side] of the Sea of Galilee” (Jn. 6:1). Elsewhere John 
speaks of “Bethsaida in Galilee” (12:21). Tradition places the feeding of 
the 5,000 at <Ain et-Tabghah, 1.5 mi. (2 km.) W of Capernaum, but there 
are serious problems with this identification despite the presence of the 
Chapel of the Multiplication of the Loaves and Fishes at that site. It is 
generally agreed from the texts that Bethsaida is somewhere near the N 
end of the Sea of Galilee, but probably on the E side of the Jorpan’s 
mouth. 


After Jesus’ trip toward Tyre and Smon, he returned to the area of 
Gauze, Where he healed a deaf mute, fed the 4,000, argued with the 
Puariszes, and then came again to Bethsaida (Mk. 8:22). He healed the 
blind man brought to him and from there went N to Cassarga puir: with 
his disciples. Apparently Jesus’ ministry was less than successful in 
Bethsaida in spite of the feeding of the 5,000; both that town and Korazin 
were cursed (Matt. 11:21-22; Lk. 10:13). The only other reference to 
Bethsaida in the Bible is as a textual variant (Jn. 5:2, where the original 
reading is prob. Betuespa). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Excavation of a site thought by some to be ancient Bethsaida. The view is to the SE, and 


the Sea of Galilee is visible on the top right. 


Some scholars argue that the Gospels refer to two different towns 
named Bethsaida, one E and the other W of the Jordan. It is true that the 
name, being a fitting description of a fishing village, could refer to 
several towns on this productive lake, but it is not necessary to adopt 
such a solution. Bethsaida is often identified with modern el-:Araj, which 
is right on the lake and just E of the Jordan’s mouth. It has a harbor and 
thus meets most of the specifications, but some argue that it does not fit 
the evidence from Josernus. About a mile N of el--Araj, and connected by 
what was a fine road, is another site bearing the simple name of et-Tell 
(“the mound”). This location is near the Jordan and has evidence of 
being a larger city complete with wall, aqueduct, and fine buildings. This 
identification would solve most of the questions presented in the Gospels 
as well as those in ancient secular sources. 


Beth Shan. beth-shan’ (Heb. bét-S@»an H1126 [byt sn in Samuel], 
“house of quietness”). Also Beth-shean. A town allotted to the tribe of 
Manassen, but within the territory of Issacuar; the Manassites were not able 
to drive the Canaanites out of this town (Josh. 17:11-12; Jdg. 1:27). It 
lay 14 mi. (23 km.) S of the Sea of Gamez, overlooking the Plain of 
Esprazton. After Saut died on Mount Gmsoa, the Pumisties fastened his body 


to the wall of Beth Shan and put his armor in the temple of the Asnroretus 
as trophies of their victory (1 Sam. 31:8-12). Later the men of Jasesu cmzap 


stole the bones of Saul and his sons from the street of Beth Shan, but 
Davi recovered them and gave them a proper burial (2 Sam. 21:12-14). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The uplifted hill of Beth Shan inhabited during the OT period towers over the Greco- 


Roman and Byzantine ruins of Scythopolis. (View to the NNE.) 


Today the site of the city is a mound, called Tell el-Husn (“Mound of 
the Fortress”), located near the Arab village of Beisan. Excavations have 
yielded rich finds, dating the history of the city from 3500 B.C. to the 
Christian era. A stratification of eighteen levels of debris and ruined 
houses can be seen as evidence of repeated destructions and eras of 
rebuilding. Because of its commanding location, it was fortified with 
double walls and was a strong Egyptian outpost from the fifteenth to the 
twelfth centuries. Temples and monument inscriptions by three pharaohs 
were discovered and date back to this time. The excavators have shown 
that Beth Shan was destroyed between 1050 and 1000, the approximate 
time of King David, who may have been responsible for its destruction. 
Four Canaanite temples were unearthed at the site, one of which has 
been identified with the “temple of the Ashtoreths” (1 Sam. 31:10), and 
another with the temple of Dacon where the Philistines fastened Saul’s 
head (1 Chr. 10:10). In Sotomon’s reign Beth Shan was included in one of 


his commissary districts (1 Ki. 4:12). A Roman theater, erected about 
A.D. 200, still stands, and the remains of a synagogue from the fourth 
century have been found. 


Beth Shemesh. beth-sheh’mish (Heb. bêt Seme¥ H1127, “house of the 
sun”). A place name, apparently applied to several towns where a shrine 
to the sun-god was consecrated in pre-Israelite times. (1) In Upper 
Gauer. A Canaanite town in the tribal inheritance of Napurau (Josh. 
19:38); it maintained its independence during the period of the judges 
(Jdg. 1:33), probably until the reign of Davm (cf. 2 Sam. 24:6-7). The 
biblical association of Beru anata with Naphtali’s Beth Shemesh (Jdg. 
1:33) points to a location in central upper Galilee, possibly Khirbet Tell 
er-Ruweisi, about 17 mi. (27 km.) NE of Acco. 


(2) In Lower Galilee. Another town by this name appears near the 
border of the tribal territory of Issacnar (Josh. 19:22). Of the various 
suggestions for its identification, the most likely is Khirbet Sheikh esh- 
Shamsawi, which would place Beth Shemesh on the northern side of 
Issachar’s district near the border with Naphtali, about 3 mi. (5 km.) SW 
of the S tip of the Sea of Galilee. 

(3) In Juvan. The most prominent Beth Shemesh in biblical history was 
the one on the northern boundary of Judah’s tribal inheritance (Josh. 
15:10). It was also known as Ir suemesn (Josh. 19:41) and Mount Heres 
(Jdg. 1:35). The city served as a landmark on the N boundary of Judah 
(Josh. 15:10), but under the name Ir Shemesh its territory was 
apparently assigned to Dan, who were unable to occupy it. The town 
itself was given to the descendants of Aaron (Josh. 21:16; 1 Chr. 6:59). 
When the ark oF THE covenant Was returned to Israel by the Puustines, it was 
brought via the Sorex Valley to Beth Shemesh (1 Sam. 6). Sotomon’s 
second administrative district included Beth Shemesh (1 Ki. 4:9). The 
town figures in other biblical narratives (2 Ki. 14:8-14; 2 Chr. 25:17-24; 
28:18). Beth Shemesh is identified with a large mound known as Tell er- 
Rumeileh, some 16 mi. (26 km.) W of Jerusatem. Excavations have 
revealed six levels of occupation, the third of which dates to the time of 
Sau, and Davw (1200-1000 B.C.). Implements of the late Canaanite and 


early Israelite period have been discovered here, such as pottery, 
weapons, and jewelry. Quantities of Philistine pottery indicate their 
domination of the Israelite population and also suggest a later Philistine 
occupancy (2 Chr. 28:18). Copper smelters and houses with underground 
cisterns were also found. 

(4) In Ecyer. The Hebrew phrase bêt šemeš occurs also in Jer. 43:13 (cf. 
KJV), but the NIV renders it “the temple of the sun”; the reference may 
be to On, that is, Hetiopous (cf. NRSV). 


Beth-shemite. beth-shem ‘it (Heb. bét-Simsi H1128). Term used in the 
KJV and other versions with reference to a certain Joshua, in whose field 
the ark OF THE COVENANT Was set (1 Sam. 6:14, 18; NIV, “Joshua of Beth 


Shemesh”). See Betu sHemesu #3. 


Beth Shittah. beth-shit’uh (Heb. bêt hassittd H1101, “house of Shittah 
[acacia]”). The place near the border of Ase: meno.an to which the routed 
army of Mmun fled before Giron (Jdg. 7:22). The site was probably 
located SE of Beru snan, perhaps on the E side of the Jorpan. 


Beth Tappuah. beth-tap’yoo-uh (Heb. bêt-tappûa H1130, “house of 
[the clan of] Tappuah” or “place of the apple trees”). A town in the hill 
country of Jupan; its district included Hesron and seven other cities (Josh. 
15:53). The site is identified with the modern village of Taffuh, 3.5 mi. 
(5.5 km.) NNW of Hebron. It stands on the edge of a high ridge that 
overlooks fertile terraces below. 


Beth Togarmah. beth’toh-gahr’muh (Heb. bêt tôgarmâ H1129, “house 
of Togarmah”). A place in “the far north” that exchanged horses and 
mules for the merchandise of Tyre and that had military connections with 
Goc (Ezek. 27:14; 38:6). It was probably located in what is modern 
Armenia. See also Tocarman. 


Bethuel (person). bi-thyoo‘uhl (Heb. bētû »él H1432, possibly “man of 
God”). Son of Namor (Asranam’s brother) and father of Resexan and Lasan 
(Gen. 22:22-23; 24:15; et al.). He is referred to as “the Aramean from 
Paddan Aram” (25:20; cf. also 28:5). See Pappan aram. 


Bethuel (place). bi-thyoo’uhl (Heb. béti»él H1433, derivation 
uncertain, but cf. previous item; also bétil H1434 [Josh. 19:4]). A town 
occupied by the clan of Sums, descendant of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:30). In a 
parallel list that describes the inheritance of Simeon within the territory 
of Jupan, it is spelled Bethul (Josh. 19:4). It appears to be the same as 
Kes. (Josh. 15:30), and perhaps it occurs once in the alternate (or 
textually corrupt?) form “Bethel” (1 Sam. 30:27). Its precise location is 
unknown, although one proposal is Khirbet el-Qarjetein, a ruin some 12 
mi. (19 km.) S of Hezron. 


Bethul. beth‘uhl. See BernurL eraco). 


Beth-zatha. beth-zay ‘thuh (Gk. Béthzatha, possibly from Aram. byt zyt 
, “house of the olive”). According to some Greek MSS, Beth-zatha was 
the name of the pool in Jerusatem where Jesus healed a lame man (Jn. 
5:2; this textual variant is accepted by the NRSV and other versions). 
The pool may have been given the name Beth-zatha (either initially or 
subsequent to NT times) because of its connection or proximity to a 
suburb of Jerusalem that had a similar name. However, the NIV takes 
Betuespa as the original reading in John. 


Beth Zur. beth-zuhr’ (Heb. bét-stir H1123, “house [or place] of rocks”). 
A town in the hill country of Jupan (Josh. 15:58), apparently founded by 
Maon, a descendant of Cas (1 Chr. 2:45). Beth Zur was one of fifteen 
cities Renosoam fortified for the defense of the southern kingdom (11:7). 
After the exe, the town is described as a half-district ruled by a certain 
Nehemiah son of Azbuk (Neh. 3:16). Beth Zur was an important military 


stronghold where Judas Maccasre defeated the Greek army under Lysias 
(1 Macc. 4:28-34). Beth Zur is identified with Khirbet et-Tubeiqah, 
which is about 4.5 mi. (7 km.) N of Hesron. 


Betonim. bet’uh-nim (Heb. bé‘énim H1064, “pistachio nuts”). A town 
in the Amorrre territory of Jazer allotted to the tribe of Gav (Josh. 13:26). 
It is usually identified with modern Khirbet Batneh, about 16 mi. (28 
km.) NE of Jericuo, across the Jorpan. 


betrothal. See marriace. 


Beulah. byoo‘luh (Heb. bé<tild H1241, “married”). This name, as a 
transliteration of the Hebrew, occurs once in some English translations 
of the Bible, such as KJV and NIV (Isa. 62:4; NRSV, “Married”). In this 
passage God promises Israel that she will no longer be called Azubah 
(Deserted) but Hephzibah (My Delight is in Her); and her land will no 
longer be called Shemamah (Desolate) but Beulah (Married). The 
marriage relationship is often used in the Bible to portray God’s 
relationship with his people (Isa. 54:5; Ezek. 16; 23; Hos. 1-3; et al.). 


bewitch. A term used in most English versions to render the Greek 
verb baskaind G1001 (Gal. 3:1), which meant, among other things, “to 
cast a spell.” Paus use of such a strong metaphor indicates the 
seriousness of the error espoused by the Garatians. The English word is 
also used twice by the KJV to render existemi G2014 in the context of 
Simon’s sorceries (Acts 8:9, 11); however, this Greek verb is better 
translated “to amaze.” 


Bezai. bee“zi (Heb. bēsay H1291, prob. short form of bésal él H1295, “in 
the shadow of God”; see Beza). (1) Ancestor of an Israelite clan that 


returned from the exmz (Ezra 2:17; Neh. 7:23). 


(2) One of the leaders who affixed their seals to the covenant of 
Nenemian (Neh. 10:18). He was probably the head of the clan mentioned 


in #1 above. 


Bezaleel. See Bezatet. 


Bezalel. bez’uh-lel (Heb. bésal él H1295, “in the shadow of God”). KJV 
Bezaleel. (1) Son of Uri and a descendant of Jupan through Perez (1 Chr. 
2:20). Bezalel was the chief artisan and foundryman of the tasernactz. He 
was appointed to this task by Yahweh, who filled him with the Spirit to 
perform the work. His special gift included the detailed technical skills 
for metallurgy, casting, engraving, jewelry making, and wood carving 
(Exod. 31:2-5; 35:30-33; 36:1-2; 37:1; 38:22; 2 Chr. 1:5). 

(2) One of the descendants of Panatu-moas who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:30). 


Bezek. bee’zik (Heb. bezeq H1028, possibly “scattering”). A town where 
the tribes of Jupan and Simeon conquered the Canaanites under Aponrsezex 


(Jdg. 1:4). Some scholars locate the town in S Palestine, in the territory 
allotted to Judah, but it is probably the same Bezek where King Saul 


mustered his troops to fight the Ammonires at JasesH cinean (1 Sam. 11:8). It 
is thus to be located in the mountains of Gnsoa and identified with 
modern Khirbet Ibziq, 13 mi. (21 km.) NE of Suecnem. 


Bezer (person). bee’zuhr (Heb. beser H1310, possibly “gold ore”). Son 
of Zophah and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:37). 


Bezer (place). bee’zuhr (Heb. beser H1311, possibly “gold ore” or 
“fortress”). A Levitical city in the region of the tribe of Reusen assigned to 
the descendants of Merari (Josh. 21:36; 1 Chr. 6:78). It was also one of 
the three cites of reruce appointed by Moses on the E side of the Jordan 


(Deut. 4:43; Josh. 20:8). According to the Moase stone, Bezer was one of 
the towns King Mesua fortified c. 830 B.C., possibly the same as Bozrau of 
Moas (Jer. 48:24, as opposed to Bozrah of Epom). It is often identified 
with modern Umm el-<Amad, 8 mi. (13 km.) NE of Mepesa. 


Bible. The collection of books recognized and used by the Christian 
church as the inspired record of God’s revelation of himself and of his 
will to mankind. 


I. Names. The English word Bible is derived from the Greek word 
biblion G1046, a diminutive form of byblos (also biblos G1047), which 
refers to the bark of the papyrus plant, used widely for writing material. 
Thus the term meant first “a strip of papyrus,” then “document, scroll, 
book.” The plural biblia (“books”) was naturally used of the collection of 
holy writings, but it was sometimes mistaken for the feminine singular, 
which has an identical form, hence “books” became “the book” (Bible). 
In the NT, the OT is usually referred to as “the Scriptures” (Matt. 21:42; 
22:29; Lk. 24:32; Jn. 5:39; Acts 18:24), “Scripture” (Acts 8:32; Gal. 
3:22), and “holy Scriptures” (Rom. 1:2; 2 Tim. 3:15). The plural term 
biblia serves as a reminder that the Bible is a collection of books, while 
its use in the singular suggests that behind these many books there lies a 
wonderful unity. 

The names “Old Testament” and “New Testament” have been used 
since the close of the second century A.D. to distinguish the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. The OT is composed of books produced by writers 
under God’s covenant with Israel; the NT contains writings of the apostles 
(members of God’s new covenant people). The term Novum Testamentum 
occurs first in Tertullian (A.D. 190-220); the Latin word testamentum is 
used to render Greek diatheké G1347, which in classical usage meant “a 
will, testament” but in the Szepruacinr and in the NT was used to translate 
the Hebrew word bérit, “covenant.” 


II. Languages. Most of the OT was written in the Hesrew LANGUAGE, 
spoken by the Israelites in Canaan before the Babylonian captivity. After 
the return from exile, Hebrew gave way to Aramaic, a related dialect 
generally spoken throughout SW Asia. A few parts of the OT are in 


Aramaic (Ezra 4:8—6:18; 7:12-26; Jer. 10:11; Dan. 2:4—7:28). The 
ancient Hebrew text consisted only of consonants, since the Hebrew 
alphabet had no written vowels. Vowel signs were invented by the 
Jewish Masoretic scholars in the sixth century A.D. and later. 


Except for a few words and sentences, the NT was composed in Grerx, 
the language of ordinary conversation in the Hellenistic world. The 
difference between NT Greek and classical Greek used to be a cause of 
bewilderment to scholars, but the discovery, since the 1890s, of many 
thousands of papyrus documents in the sands of Egypt has shown that 
the language of the NT is the Koine (“common”), that is, the form of 
Greek generally spoken in the Mediterranean world in the first century. 
The papyri have thrown a great deal of light on the meaning of many NT 
words. 


III. Compass and Divisions. The Protestant Bible in general use 
today contains sixty-six books, thirty-nine in the OT and twenty-seven in 
the NT. The thirty-nine OT books are the same as those recognized by 
the Palestinian Jews in NT times. The Greek-speaking Jews of this 
period, on the other hand, made use of a larger number of books, and 
the Greek OT (LXX), which passed from them to the early Christian 
church, contained, in addition to the thirty-nine books of the Hebrew 
canon, a number of others, of which seven—Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, 1 and 2 Maccabees, plus the two so-called 
additions to Esther and Daniel—are regarded as canonical by the Roman 
Catholic church, which therefore has an OT canon of forty-six books. See 
ApocrypHa. Jews today consider canonical only the thirty-nine books 


accepted by Protestants. 


The books in the Hebrew Bible are arranged in three groups: the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Writings. The Law comprises the Penrateucu. The 
Prophets consist of eight books: the Former Prophets (Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings) and the Latter Prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the book of the Minor Prophets). The Writings are the remaining 
books: Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Chronicles. The total is 
traditionally reckoned as twenty-four, but these correspond to the 
Protestant thirty-nine, since in the latter reckoning the Minor Prophets 


are counted as twelve books, and Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Ezra- 
Nehemiah as two each. In ancient times there were also other 
enumerations, notably one by Josernus, who held twenty-two books as 
canonical (after the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet), but his 
twenty-two are the same as the twenty-four in the traditional reckoning. 


In the LXX both the number of books and the arrangement of them 
differ from the Hebrew Bible. The books of the Apocrypha are all late in 
date and are in Greek, though some of them had a Hebrew origin. The 
more scholarly of the church fathers (Melito, Origen, Athanasius, 
Jerome) did not regard the Apocrypha as canonical, although they 
permitted their use for edification. 


The Protestant OT follow in general the grouping found in the LXX. It 
has, first, the five books of the Pentateuch; then the eleven historical 
books, beginning with Joshua and ending with Esther; after that what 
are often called the poetical books (Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs); and finally the Prophets, first the so-called Major 
Prophets (including Daniel) and then the Minor Prophets. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. Collection of the Israel Museum, Jerusalem and courtesy of the Israel Antiquities 


Authority, exhibited at the Shrine of the Book the Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 


A portion of the great Isaiah scroll from Qumran (1QIsa?). 


All branches of the Christian church are agreed on the NT canon. The 
grouping of the books is a natural one: first the four Gospels; then the 


remaining historical book of the NT, the Acts of the Apostles; after that 
the letters to the churches, first the letters of Paul and then the General 
Epistles; and finally the Revelation. 


IV. Text. Although the Bible was written over a period of 
approximately 1,400 years, from the time of Mosss to the end of the first 
century A.D., its text has come to us in a remarkable state of 
preservation. It is of course not identical with the text that left the hands 
of the original writers. Scribal errors have crept in. Until the invention of 
printing in the middle of the fifteenth century, all copies of the 
Scriptures were made by hand. There is evidence that the ancient Jewish 
scribes copied the books of the OT with extreme care. The recently 
discovered Dran sra scrouis, Some going as far back as the second and third 
centuries B.C., contain either whole books or fragments of all but one 
(Esther) of the OT books; and they bear witness to a text remarkably like 
the Hebrew text left by the Masoretes (from A.D. 500 on). The Greek 
translation of the OT, the Septuagint, was begun about 250 B.C. and 
completed one or two centuries later. Although it differs in places from 
the Hebrew text current today, it is also a valuable witness to the 
accuracy of the OT text. See TEXT AND versions (OT). 


In the NT the evidence for the reliability of the text is almost 
embarrassingly large and includes more than 5,700 Greek MSS (many 
fragmentary), numerous versions, and many thousands of scriptural 
quotations in the writings of the church fathers. The superabundance of 
textual evidence for the NT, some of which dates to the second century, 
may be appreciated when it is realized that very few MSS of most 
ancient Greek and Latin classical authors have survived, and those that 
have survived are almost all late in date. Among the oldest MSS of the 
Greek NT that have come down to us are the John Rylands fragment of 
the Gospel of John (c. 125); Papyrus Bodmer II, a MS of the Gospel of 
John dating c. 200; the Chester Beatty Papyri, consisting of three codices 
containing the Gospels and Acts, most of Paul’s Letters, and the 
Revelation, dating from c. 200; and codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, 
both produced c. 350. See TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


V. Chapters and Verses. The books of the Bible originally had no 
chapter or verse divisions. For convenience of reference, Jewish scribes 


were the first to divide the OT into sections; similarly, some early NT 
MSS have sectional markings. The chapter divisions we use today were 
made by Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, who died in 1228. 
The division of the NT into its present verses is found for the first time in 
an edition of the Greek NT published in 1551 by a printer in Paris, 
Robert Estienne (Stephanus), who in 1555 also brought out the first 
edition of the entire Bible (Vulgate) to appear with our present chapters 
and verses. The first English Bible to be so divided was the Geneva 
edition of 1560. 


VI. Translations. The Old and New Testaments appeared very 
early in translations. Most of the OT was translated into Greek (the LXX) 
between 250 and 150 B.C., and other translations in Greek, Jewish 
Aramaic, and Syriac appeared some time later. The NT began to be 
translated into Latin and Syriac c. 150 and into Coptic shortly after. In 
subsequent centuries versions appeared in the Armenian, Gothic, 
Ethiopic, Georgian, Arabic, Persian, and Slavonic languages. The Bible, 
in whole or in part, is now available in more than 2,300 different 
languages and dialects. Many languages have been reduced to writing in 
order that the Bible might be translated into them in written form, and 
this work still goes on in many lands. 


VII. Message. Although the Bible consists of many different books 
written over a long period of time by a great variety of writers, most of 
whom did not know one another, it has an organic unity that can be 
explained only by assuming, as the book itself claims, that its writers 
were inspired by the Holy Spirit to give God’s message to men and 
women. The theme of this message is the same in both Testaments, the 
redemption of sinners. The OT tells about the origin of sin and the 
preparation God made for the solution of this problem through his own 
Son, the Messiah. The NT describes the fulfillment of God’s redemptive 
plan; the four Gospels telling about the Messiah’s coming; the Acts of the 
Apostles describing the origin and growth of the church, God’s redeemed 
people; the Epistles giving the meaning and implication of the 
incarnation; and the Revelation showing how some day all of history 
will be consummated in Christ. The two Testaments form two volumes of 
one work. The first is incomplete without the second; and the second 
cannot be understood without the first. Together they are God’s 


revelation to people of the provision he has made for their salvation. See 
also OLD Testament; New TESTAMENT. 


Bible, interpretation of the. See wrerpretation. 


Bible versions, ancient. See TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT); TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


Bible versions, English. In the earliest days of English Christianity 
the only known Bible was the Latin Vulgate, made by Jerome between 
A.D. 383 and 405. This version could be read by the clergy and by 
monks, the only ones who were familiar with the language. In the 
medieval period, however, there were some attempts at producing 
English translations of portions of the Bible. 


Early efforts. In 670 Caedmon, a monk at Whitby, produced in Old 
English a metrical version of some of the more interesting narratives of 
the OT. The first straightforward translation of any part of the Bible into 
the language of the people was the Psalter, made in about 700 by 
Aldhelm, the first bishop of Sherborne in Dorset. Some parts of the NT 
were translated into English by Bede, the learned monk of Jarrow, 
author of the famous Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. According 
to a letter of his disciple Cuthbert, Bede was still engaged in translating 
the Gospel of John into English on his deathbed. It is not certain 
whether he completed it, but, unfortunately, his translation has not 
survived. 


King Alfred (871-901) produced during his reign English versions of 
parts of the Old and New Testaments, including a part of the Psalter. 
Some Latin Gospels that survive from this period have written between 
the lines a word-for-word translation of the text into English, without 
regard to the idiom and usage of the vernacular. From the same period 
come what are known as the Wessex Gospels, the first independent Old 
English version of the Gospels. Toward the end of the tenth century 
Aelfric, archbishop of Canterbury, translated parts of the first seven 
books of the OT, as well as parts of other OT books. 


For nearly three centuries after the Norman Conquest in 1066 the 
uncertain conditions of the language prevented any real literary 
progress, but some MSS of translations of parts of the Bible into Anglo- 
Norman French survive. About the beginning of the thirteenth century 
an Augustinian monk named Orm (Ormin) produced a poetical version 
of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles called the Ormulum. From the 
first half of the fourteenth century there survive two prose translations 
of the Psalter, done in two different dialects; and from the end of the 
fourteenth century, a version of the principal NT letters, apparently 
made, however, not for the use of the common people but for monks and 
nuns. There was no thought as yet of providing ordinary layfolk with the 
Bible in their own tongue. It was Wycliffe who first entertained this 
revolutionary idea. 
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Orlando, Florida. Photographed by permission. 


The Gutenberg Bible (1455) opened to a page in Daniel. 


John Wycliffe. Born in Yorkshire about the year 1320, Wycliffe 
stands out as one of the most illustrious figures of the fourteenth 
century. This was a period of transition, neither the Middle Ages nor the 
Reformation—a kind of middle ground between the two. The old order 
was struggling with the new. Throughout the whole of this century the 
prestige of the Roman Catholic church was very low. The “Babylonian 
Captivity” of the popes at Avignon (1309-1378) was followed by the 
“Great Schism,” when for forty years there were two rival popes, one at 


Rome and the other at Avignon. In the struggle between the papacy and 
the English parliament over the papal tribute, Wycliffe sided with the 
parliament. The outstanding Oxford theologian of his day and an ardent 
ecclesiastical reformer, he is called the “Morning-star of the 
Reformation.” He was convinced that the surest way of defeating Rome 
was to put the Bible into the hands of the common people, and he 
therefore decided to make such a translation available. Under his 
auspices, the NT came out in 1380 and the OT two years later. 


It is uncertain exactly how much of the translation was done by 
Wycliffe himself. A number of scholars worked with him on the project, 
and one of them, Nicholas Hereford, did the greater part of the OT. The 
translation was made from the Latin, not from the original languages. 
Since printing was not known, copies were made by hand and were 
naturally very expensive (about 170 are in existence at present). It was 
not printed until 1850, when the Oxford Press published it. The original 
MS in the handwriting of at least five different men is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


To help him in his efforts for reform, Wycliffe organized a kind of 
religious order of poor preachers, called Lollards, whom he sent 
throughout England to preach his doctrines and to read the Bible to all 
who wished to hear. Foxe reports that the people were so eager to read 
it that they would give a whole load of hay for the use of the NT for one 
day. There was opposition to Wycliffe on the part of the church, but 
contrary to his own expectations, he was permitted to retire to his 
rectory of Lutterworth, where he quietly died in 1384. Twelve years 
later, however, his bones were disinterred and burned, and the ashes 
scattered over the river that flows through Lutterworth. His translation 
has indelibly stamped itself on our present-day Bible. Some of the 
familiar expressions that are first found in his version are “strait gate,” 
“make whole,” “compass land and sea,” “son of perdition,” “enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 


From Wycliffe to Tyndale. Four years after Wycliffe’s death his 
secretary, John Purvey, issued a careful revision of his translation, 
introduced with an interesting prologue and accompanied by notes. The 
church, however, did not approve of the new Bible. In 1408 a decree, 
known as the “Constitutions of Oxford,” was issued forbidding anyone to 
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translate or read any part of the Bible in the vernacular without the 
approval of his bishop or of a provincial council. Six years later a law 
was enacted that all persons who should read the Scriptures in their own 
language should “forfeit land, catel, life, and goods from their heyres for 
ever.” Nicholas Hereford and John Purvey were imprisoned. The public 
demand for the Bible continued, however, in spite of the severe penalties 
attached to its circulation. 


The fifteenth century was one of the great epochs of human history. In 
that century there lived such men as Columbus, Galileo, Frances Bacon, 
Kepler, and Marco Polo. Another great man of the time was the inventor 
of printing, Gutenberg, who in 1454 brought out in Germany the first 
dated printed work, a Latin Psalter, and two years later the famous 
Gutenberg Bible in the Latin Vulgate. After the capture of Constantinople 
in 1453, Christian scholars were compelled to leave the capital of the 
Eastern empire, where for a thousand years Greek learning had 
flourished. They brought with them to Western Europe many Greek MSS, 
which led to a revival of interest in biblical studies and made it possible 
for Erasmus to issue in 1516 the first printed edition of the Greek NT. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century Greek was for the first time 
introduced as a subject of study in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. By 1500 most of the countries of Europe had the Scriptures 
in the vernacular. England, however, had only scattered copies of the 
Wycliffe MS version, the language of which had by then become 
obsolete. The Constitutions of Oxford were still in force. England was 
ready for a new translation of the Bible, from the original languages. 


William Tyndale. This great figure in the history of the English 
Bible was born about the year 1494 and spent ten years studying at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Soon after leaving Cambridge, while working as 
a chaplain and tutor, he said in a controversy with a clergyman, “If God 
spare my life, ere many years I will cause a boy that driveth a plough to 
know more of the Scripture than thou dost.” This became the fixed 
resolve of his life. In his projected translation he tried to get the support 
of the bishop of London, but without success. A wealthy London cloth 
merchant finally came to his support, but after six months, in 1524, 
Tyndale left for the Continent because, he said, he “understood at the 
last not only that there was no room in my lord of London’s palace to 


translate the NT, but also that there was no place to do it in all England, 
as experience doth now openly declare.” He was never able to return to 
England. He seems to have visited Luther at Wittenberg, and then went 
to Cologne, where he found a printer for his NT. A priest discovered his 
plan, and Tyndale was obliged to flee. In Worms he found another 
printer, and there, in 1525, 3,000 copies of the first printed English NT 
were published. By 1530 six editions, numbering about 15,000 copies, 
were published. They were all smuggled into England—hidden in bales 
of cotton, sacks of flour, and bundles of flax. 


As soon as Tyndale’s NT reached England, there was a great demand 
for it: by the laity that they might read it, and by the ecclesiastical 
authorities that they might destroy it! A decree was issued for its 
destruction. Bishops bought up whole editions to consign to the flames. 
As a result, only a few imperfect copies survive. Tyndale’s English NT 
began a new epoch in the history of the English Bible. It was not a 
translation from the Latin, as Wycliffe’s had been, but from the original 
Greek, the text published by Erasmus. With each successive edition, 
Tyndale made corrections and improvements. So well did Tyndale do his 
work that the KJV reproduces about 90 percent of Tyndale in the NT. 
After the completion of the NT, Tyndale started to bring out a translation 
of the OT from the Hebrew text, but he lived only to complete the 
Pentateuch, Jonah, and probably the historical books from Joshua to 2 
Chronicles. After ten years on the Continent, mostly in hiding, he was 
betrayed in Antwerp by an English Roman Catholic and was condemned 
to death for being a heretic. He was strangled and his body burned at the 
stake. His last words were a prayer, “Lord, open the King of England’s 
eyes.” But Tyndale had won his battle. Although his NT was burned in 
large quantities by the church, it contributed greatly toward creating an 
appetite for the Bible in English. The government, moreover, began to 
see the wisdom and necessity of providing the Bible in English for 
common use. The break with the papacy in 1534 helped greatly in this 
development. 


Miles Coverdale. While Tyndale was imprisoned in Belgium, an 
English Bible suddenly appeared in England in 1535. It had come from 
the Continent. The title page stated that it had been translated out of the 
German and Latin into English. This Bible was a rendering by Miles 


Coverdale, although in the NT and in those parts of the OT done by 
Tyndale, it was no more than a slight revision of the latter’s work. It was 
the first complete printed Bible in the English language. It was not 
translated from the Hebrew and Greek, for in the dedication (to Henry 
VIII) Coverdale says that he used the work of five different translators. 
His version of the Psalms still appears in the Book of Common Prayer, 
used daily in the ritual of the Church of England. Two new editions of 
Coverdale’s Bible appeared in 1537, the title page containing the 
significant words, “Set forth with the King’s most gracious license.” So 
within a year of Tyndale’s death, the entire Bible was translated, printed, 
and distributed, apparently with royal approval. 


Thomas Matthew. In 1537 another Bible appeared in England, this 
one by Thomas Matthew (a pen name for John Rogers, a former 
associate of Tyndale’s), who was burned at the stake by Queen Mary in 
1555. The whole of the NT and about half of the OT are Tyndale’s, while 
the remainder is Coverdale’s. It bore on its title page the words, “Set 
forth with the king’s most gracious license.” This Bible has the 
distinction of being the first edition of the whole English Bible actually 
to be printed in England. So now two versions of the English Bible 
circulated in England with the king’s permission, Coverdale’s and 
Matthew’s, both of them heavily dependent on Tyndale. 


The Great Bible. The next version to appear was a revision of the 
Matthew Bible, done by Coverdale. The printing was begun in Paris, but 
the Inquisition stepped in and the work was completed in England. It 
appeared in 1539 and was called the Great Bible because of its large size 
and sumptuousness. In his revision Coverdale made considerable use of 
the Hebrew and Greek texts then available. Subsequent editions were 
called Cranmer’s Bible because of a preface he wrote for it in which he 
commended the widespread reading of the Scriptures and declared that 
they were the sufficient rule of faith and life. At the foot of the title page 
were the words, “This is the Bible appointed to the use of the churches.” 
This makes explicit an order that was issued in 1538, while this Bible 
was being printed, that a copy of it was to be placed in every church in 
the land. The people cordially welcomed the Great Bible, but its size and 
cost limited it largely to use in churches. 


The later years of Henry VIII were marked by a serious reaction 


against the Reform movement. In 1543 Parliament passed an act to ban 
the use of Tyndale’s NT, made it a crime for an unlicensed person to 
read or expound the Bible publicly to others, and restricted even the 
private reading of the Bible to the upper classes. Three years later 
Parliament prohibited the use of everything but the Great Bible. In 
London large quantities of Tyndale’s NT and Coverdale’s Bible were 
burned at St. Paul’s Cross. 
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The Geneva Bible (1560). 


In the brief reign of Edward VI, who succeeded his father Henry VIII 
in 1547, no new translation work was done. However, great 
encouragement was given to the reading of the Bible and to the printing 
of existing versions, and injunctions were reissued that a copy of the 
Great Bible be placed in every parish church. 


The Geneva Bible. With the accession of Mary in 1553, hundreds 
of Protestants lost their lives, among them some men closely associated 
with Bible translation, like John Rogers and Thomas Cranmer. Coverdale 
escaped martyrdom by fleeing to the Continent. Some of the English 
Reformers escaped to Geneva, where the leading figure was John Calvin. 
One of their number, William Wittingham, who had married Calvin’s 
sister, produced in 1557 a revision of the English NT. He and his 
associates then undertook the revision of the whole Bible. Appearing in 
1560, the work is known as the Geneva Bible, but it also received the 
nickname “the Breeches Bible” from its rendering of Gen. 3:7, “They 


sewed fig tree leaves together, and made themselves breeches.” The 
Geneva Bible enjoyed a long popularity, going through 160 editions, 60 
of them during the reign of Queen Elizabeth alone, and continued to be 
printed even after the publication of the KJV in 1611. 


The Bishops’ Bible. Queen Elizabeth, who succeeded Mary Tudor 
as queen, restored the arrangements of Edward VI. The Great Bible was 
again placed in every church, and people were encouraged to read the 
Scriptures. The excellence of the Geneva Bible made obvious the 
deficiencies of the Great Bible, but some of the Geneva Bible’s renderings 
and the marginal notes, which reflected the influence of John Calvin, 
made it unacceptable to many of the clergy. Archbishop Parker, aided by 
eight bishops and some other scholars, therefore made a revision of the 
Great Bible, which was completed and published in 1568 and came to be 
known as the Bishops’ Bible. It gained considerable circulation, but the 
Geneva Bible was far more popular and was used more widely. 


Rheims-Douai Version. This Roman Catholic work was produced 
by Gregory Martin, who with a number of other English Romanists left 
England at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign and settled in NE France, 
where in 1568 they founded a college. The NT, published in 1582, was 
done while the college was at Rheims, and hence is known as the 
Rheims NT; but the OT was not published until 1609-10, after the 
college had moved to Douai, and hence it is called the Douai OT. The 
whole work is often referred to as the Douay-Rheims Bible or simply as 
the Douay Bible. The preface warned readers against the then-existing 
“profane” translations and blames Protestants for casting what was holy 
to dogs. Like Wycliffe’s version, this one was made not from the original 
languages but from Latin, and is therefore only a secondary translation. 
The main objection to it is its too close adherence to the words of the 
original Latin and the too great Latinizing of the English. It included the 
ApocrypHA and contained a large number of notes, most of them to 
interpret the sacred text in conformity with Roman Catholic teaching 
and to reply to the arguments of the Reformers. The Douay Bible in use 
today is not the same as the one made by Gregory Martin, but is a 
thorough revision made of it between 1749 and 1763 by Bishop Richard 
Challoner. It was first authorized for use by American Roman Catholics 
in 1810. 


King James (or Authorized) Version. When Elizabeth died in 
1603, the crown passed to James I, who had been king of Scotland for 
thirty-six years as James VI. Several months after he ascended the throne 
of England he called a conference of bishops and Puritan clergy to 
harmonize the differences that existed in the church. At this conference 
John Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, a leader of 
the Puritan party in the Church of England, suggested that a new 
translation of the Bible be made to replace the Bishops’ Bible, which 
many people found unacceptable. The proposal pleased the king, who 
violently disliked the Geneva Bible; a resolution was passed to produce a 
new translation from the original Hebrew and Greek, without any 
marginal notes, for the use of all the churches in England. 


Without delay King James nominated fifty-four of the best Hebrew 
and Greek scholars of the day. Only forty-seven actually took part in the 
work, which did not begin until 1607. They were divided into six 
groups: three for the OT, two for the NT, and one for the Apocrypha. 
Two of the groups met at Oxford, two at Cambridge, and two at 
Westminster. Elaborate rules were laid down for their guidance. When a 
group had completed its task, its work was submitted to twelve men, two 
from each panel. Final differences of opinion were settled at a general 
meeting of each company. In cases of special difficulty, learned men 
outside the board of revisers were consulted. Marginal notes were used 
only to explain Hebrew and Greek words and to draw attention to 
parallel passages. Italics were used for words not found in the original 
but necessary to complete the sense. 


The revisers, who received no financial remuneration for their work, 
completed their task in two years; nine more months were devoted to a 
revision of their work by a special committee consisting of two members 
from each group. In 1611 the new version was published. Although the 
title page described it as “newly translated out of the original tongues” 
and as “appointed to be read in churches,” neither statement is entirely 
in accord with the facts. The work was actually a revision of the Bishops’ 
Bible on the basis of the Hebrew and Greek; and it was never officially 
sanctioned by king, Parliament, or the church. It did not win immediate 
universal acceptance, taking almost fifty years to displace the Geneva 
Bible in popular favor. In the course of time slight alterations were 


made, especially in spelling, to conform to changing usage, but these 
were all done piecemeal by private enterprise. Its excellence is shown by 
the fact that for almost three centuries it was virtually the only version 
used in the English-speaking Protestant world, for both public and 
private reading. 


Revisions of the King James Version. During the second half 
of the nineteenth century a substantial revision of the KJV was seen as 
necessary for a number of reasons: (1) in the course of time some words 
had become obsolete, (2) a number of Greek MSS were discovered that 
were older than those available to the KJV translators, and (3) scholars’ 
knowledge of the biblical languages and ancient culture had improved 
considerably. The English Revised Version (RV) had its origin in 1870 
when, at the Convocation of Canterbury of the Church of England, a 
committee was appointed to invite outstanding Hebrew and Greek 
scholars, irrespective of religious denomination, to join in revising the 
KJV. Eventually a committee of fifty-four was formed, divided into two 
groups of twenty-seven each—one for the OT, the other for the NT. 
American scholars were also invited to cooperate, and they formed two 
groups corresponding to the British groups. It was agreed that American 
suggestions not accepted by the British revisers be recorded in an 
appendix to the published volume and that the American revisers give 
their moral support to the new Bible and not issue an edition of their 
own until at least fourteen years later. 


The revisers were guided by a number of rules, the most important 
being that they were to make as few alterations as possible in the text of 
the KJV, while basing their translation of the NT on a different Greek 
text. Altogether the Greek text underlying the revised NT differed in 
almost 5,800 readings from the Textus Receptus (the edition used by the 
KJV translators), but the vast majority of these differences do not affect 
the translation—and those that do require no change in established 
Christian doctrines. The English text of the NT contains about 36,000 
changes, most of which however involve expressing the same meaning in 
a more understandable style. The new Bible differed from its 
predecessors also in printing poetical passages in the OT as poetry and in 
grouping verses into paragraphs according to sense units. 


The NT was published in 1881, the OT in 1885. The work occupied 


the NT translators for about 40 days each year for ten years, while the 
OT group was occupied for 792 days over a period of fourteen years. The 
revisers gave their time and labor without charge. When they completed 
their work, they disbanded. Although the new version was widely 
accepted (three million copies being sold within the first year), it did not 
meet with immediate approval, nor did it ever surpass the KJV for 
supremacy among Bible translations; the English of the RV was not 
sufficiently readable to replace the time-honored KJV. Though not part 
of the original project, the Apocrypha was published in 1895. 


The American scholars who cooperated with the English revisers on 
the RV were not entirely satisfied with it. The suggested changes printed 
in the appendix represented only a part of the changes they wanted 
made; and the English revisers retained a large number of words and 
phrases whose meanings and spellings were regarded as antiquated. 
These revisers also retained words that were English but not American in 
meaning. For these and other reasons the American scholars did not 
disband when the RV was published, but their own work, known as the 
American Standard Version, was not published until 1901. The ASV was 
regarded by many as being on the whole superior to the RV, and it was 
used widely, especially for study purposes, during much of the twentieth 
century. 


The Revised Standard Version (RSV) was a revision of the ASV, the NT 
appearing in 1946 and the OT in 1952. Sponsored by the International 
Council of Religious Education, it was the work of thirty-two American 
scholars who worked in two sections, one dealing with the OT, the other 
with the NT. It was designed for use in public and private worship. In 
this version the language is modernized; direct speech is regularly 
indicated by the use of quotation marks; and the policy is followed (as 
already done to some extent in the KJV) of using a variety of synonyms 
to translate the Greek words where it is thought to be advisable. The 
RSV became very popular, especially in mainline Protestant 
denominations, and Catholic editions appeared in 1965 (NT) and 1966 
(complete Bible), while a new edition in 1973 was accepted as a 
“common Bible” for Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox Christians alike. 


Many conservative Christians, however, objected to some of the 
features of the RV (e.g., “young woman” rather than “virgin” in Isa. 


7:14). These concerns led to the production of the New American 
Standard Bible (NASB). This translation was prepared by fifty-eight 
originally anonymous (but now acknowledged) scholars under the 
auspices of the Lockman Foundation of La Habra, California. The NT 
appeared in 1963 and the whole Bible in 1971. Based on the ASV, the 
NASB is the most consistently literal of major English versions produced 
over the last half century. Examples include its use of italicization of 
English words that do not have Greek or Hebrew parallels and the 
identification of historical present tense verbs in the NT with an asterisk. 
An updated edition was released in 1995 that removed some archaic 
language, increased readability, and removed the archaic “thees” and 
“thous” with reference to deity. 


The New King James Version (NKJV), a direct revision of the KJV, was 
sponsored by Thomas Nelson Publishers of Nashville, Tennessee. More 
than 130 evangelical scholars produced this work over a seven-year 
period. The NT appeared in 1979 and the whole Bible followed in 1982. 
The primary distinction of the NKJV is its textual basis, utilizing the 
Textus Receptus, the edition of the Greek NT behind the KJV (almost all 
other modern translations use the critical text derived from older Greek 
MSS). While updating archaic words, the NKJV consciously seeks to 
retain the literalness, cadence, style, and idiom of the KJV. 


After the initial publication of the RSV in 1952, its translation 
committee continued to meet every few years to consider future changes 
and to make minor corrections to the text. In 1974 the National Council 
of Churches, which held the copyright to the RSV, authorized a new 
revision. The complete Bible of the New Revised Standard Version 
(NRSV) was published in 1990. Like its predecessors, the NRSV is a 
“formal-equivalence” version, but not slavishly so, being more sensitive 
to Greek and Hebrew idiom than other literal versions. It is widely used 
in academic and scholarly circles. The NRSV was also the first English 
version to introduce consistent gender-inclusive language for masculine 
generic terms in Hebrew and Greek. 


The English Standard Version, published in 2001, is a light revision of 
the RSV (less than 5% changed) that seeks to move the latter in a more 
conservative and evangelical direction. In addition to “correcting” RSV 
readings viewed by some as liberal the ESV removes “thees” and 


“thous,” updates other archaic language, and at times moves the text in 
a slightly more literal direction. The ESV also adopts a moderate (though 
sometimes inconsistent) use of gender-inclusive language. 


Other Modern Versions. The discovery at the end of the 
nineteenth century of many thousands of Greek papyri in the sands of 
Egypt, all written in the everyday Greek language of the people, had a 
revolutionary influence on the study of NT Greek. The language of the 
NT had hitherto presented a vexing problem because it was so different 
from classical Greek. Now it was shown to be the colloquial language of 
Greek-speaking people in the first century. Many felt, therefore, that the 
NT should be translated into today’s everyday speech, not in stilted and 
antiquated English. These developments created a keen interest in 
bringing out fresh translations of the NT in the spoken English of today. 
As a result, numerous modern-speech versions have been produced, both 
by individuals and by groups of scholars. 


The first of these to appear was The Twentieth Century New Testament: 
A Translation into Modern English Made from the Original Greek (Westcott 
and Hort’s Text); published in 1902, it was the work of about twenty 
translators whose names were not given. In 1903 R. F. Weymouth 
brought out The New Testament in Modern Speech; it was thoroughly 
revised in 1924 by J. A. Robertson. James Moffatt, the well-known 
Scottish NT scholar, brought out The Bible: A New Translation in 1913-14. 
The American counterpart of Moffatt was The Complete Bible: An 
American Translation (1927, rev. 1935); the NT first appeared in 1923 
and was the work of E. J. Goodspeed, while four scholars, headed by J. 
M. Powis Smith, did the OT. The New Testament: A Translation in the 
Language of the People, by C. B. Williams, came out in 1937. The New 
Testament in Modern English (1958), by J. B. Phillips, is one of the most 
readable of the modern-speech translations. The Amplified New Testament 
(1958), which gives variant shades of meaning, was followed in 1961 by 
The Amplified Old Testament; it was the work of Frances E. Siewert and 
unnamed assistants. The Holy Bible: The Berkeley Version in Modern 
English (1959) was the work of Gerrit Verkuyl in the NT and of twenty 
American scholars in the OT. Kenneth Wuest’s The New Testament—An 
Expanded Translation appeared complete in 1961. Also in 1961 The 
Simplified New Testament appeared, a new translation by Olaf M. Norlie. 


During this period a number of new Roman Catholic versions were 
brought out also. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(1941) was a revision of the Rheims-Challoner NT sponsored by the 
Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; 
therefore it was called the Confraternity Version. It was followed by the 
translation of the OT in four successive volumes (1948-69), which 
represented, not a revision of Douai-Challoner, but a new version from 
Hebrew. It seemed unreasonable to have a secondary version of the NT 
alongside a primary version of the OT; but when it was decided to make 
a new translation of the NT from Greek it was also decided to undertake 
a thorough revision of the whole Confraternity Version. This revision 
appeared in 1970 under the new title, the New American Bible. The 
Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures appeared under the editorship 
of Cuthbert Lattey—the NT in 1935, followed by parts of the OT. It was 
discontinued after Lattey’s death in 1954. R. A. Knox’s translation from 
the Latin Vulgate (NT, 1941; OT, 1949; rev. 1955) is a literary 
masterpiece and retains the charm of a period piece. The Jerusalem Bible 
(1966), a scholarly and widely appreciated translation, follows the 
pattern of the French Bible de Jerusalem (1956), produced by the 
Dominican faculty of the Biblical and Archaeological School in 
Jerusalem; a revision, the New Jerusalem Bible, appeared in 1985. 


The standard English version for Jewish readers during most of the 
twentieth century was entitled The Holy Scriptures According to the 
Masoretic Text, published in 1917 under the auspices of the Jewish 
Publication Society (thus known as JPS). The style was very similar to 
that of the KJV. A revision, entitled Tanakh, was published in stages 
(Torah, 1962; Prophets, 1978, Writings, 1982) and released as a whole 
in 1985. This work is a highly respected version that utilizes the best of 
Jewish scholarship and a contemporary and idiomatic style. 


The New English Bible (NEB) was a completely new translation, not a 
revision of previously existing versions. The first suggestion for this 
project came in 1946 from the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, but it was the joint effort of all the major religious 
denominations (with the main Bible Societies) in the British Isles, apart 
from the Roman Catholic church. C. H. Dodd was the general director of 
the whole translation. The translators were assisted by a panel of 


advisers on literary and stylistic questions. The NT came out in 1961; the 
complete Bible (including the Apocrypha), in 1970. As with most earlier 
translations, this also was greeted with a mixture of praise and criticism. 
Criticisms of substance were brought under consideration, leading to the 
Revised English Bible (REB), which appeared in 1989. 


The year 1971 saw the completion of The Living Bible, a paraphrase 
into simple English, the work of one man, Kenneth N. Taylor. It attained 
widespread popularity, especially among young people, but its free 
approach also received criticism. In response, the New Living Translation 
came out in 1996 (rev. 2004), a committee project involving some 
ninety evangelical scholars from various denominations. Although based 
on Taylor’s work, it is not a paraphrase but a genuine translation that 
uses “functional equivalence.” This term, previously known as “dynamic 
equivalence,” has as its purpose producing the same effect on readers 
today as the Hebrew and Greek texts produced on the original readers or 
hearers. The first consistent attempt at a functional-equivalence 
translation, however, was the Good News Bible, completed in 1976 (the 
NT had been published ten years earlier under the title Today’s English 
Version or Good News for Modern Man). It has proven to be a very 
popular version. 


The Holman Christian Standard Version, which appeared in 2004, was 
produced by the Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. Intended to serve as an alternative to the NIV (see below), 
the HCSB is more literal than the NIV but less so than other formal- 
equivalence versions. It is described as striving for “optimal equivalence” 
or “precision with clarity.” Though following the critical Greek text, the 
HCSB is unique among modern versions in supplying many alternate 
readings from the Textus Receptus and the Majority text in its footnotes. 


The most widely accepted modern English translation is the New 
International Version, the work of a team of over one hundred evangelical 
scholars drawn from most of the English-speaking countries. The NT 
appeared in 1973 and the entire Bible in 1978, with a minor revision 
released in 1984. It was advertised as being written in “the language of 
the common man,” but its idiom is rather more elevated than that of the 
GNB. The NIV achieved huge success and by the mid-1980s began 
outselling even the KJV. Twenty-five years after its release over 110 


million copies were in print. The NIV’s success is largely due to its 
balance between formal correspondence and functional equivalence. It is 
readable yet closer to the cadence of the KJV tradition than other 
meaning-based versions. 

Today’s New International Version (TNIV) updated the NIV in light of 
advances in biblical scholarship, striving also for greater accuracy and 
clarity. About 7 percent of the NIV was altered, with approximately one 
third of these changes related to gender. The NT was released in 2001 
and the whole Bible in 2005. 

A new revision of the NIV, intended to replace both the 1984 NIV and 
the TNIV, is scheduled for publication in 2011. 


Bichri. See Bicuri. 


Bicri. bik’ri (Heb. bikr? H1152, “firstborn” or “youthful”). Also Bichri; 
TNIV Bikri. Father of Suesa, the Benjamite who rebelled against Davm (2 
Sam. 20:1-22). Because the name has a gentilic form, some scholars 
believe that Bicri refers to a clan rather than a person, possibly referring 
to the descendants of Benjamin’s son Brxer. See also Brrrres. 


Bidkar. bid’kahr (Heb. bidgar H982, derivation uncertain). A military 
officer who sided with Jenu in his revolt and who assisted him at the 
slaying of King Joram (2 Ki. 9:25; see Jenoram). 


bier. This term is used in English Bibles in the accounts of the funerals 
of Asner and King Asa (2 Sam. 3:31; 2 Chr. 16:14) and of the widow’s son 
at Naw (Lk. 7:14 KJV and other versions; NIV, “coffin”). The bier was an 
open bed or litter set in a bedroom where the body was placed for public 
viewing, while around the room hired mourners kept up lamentation. 
The body was carried to the grave on the same open stretcher, just as in 
poorer Muslim funerals the corpse is carried on boards. 


Bigtha, Bigthan, Bigthana. big’thuh, big’thuhn, big’thuh-nuh 
(Heb. bigta > H960, bigtan H961, bigtānā> H962, possibly from Pers. 
bagad4 or bagad4dna, “gift of God”). The name of one or two eunucus or 
officers in the court of Xerxes (Ahasuerus). The three names occur 
respectively in Esth. 1:10; 2:1; 6:2. In the last two references, Bigthan 
and Bigthana are certainly one and the same (the NIV uses “Bigthana” in 
both passages); in them he and Teresh are described as “two of the 
king’s officers [lit., eunuchs] who guarded the doorway” and who had 
conspired to assassinate the king (they were subsequently hanged, 2:23). 
In the first reference, Bigtha, who may be the same person, is listed as 
one of the seven eunuch chamberlains instructed by the king to bring 
Queen Vasut: to the royal feast. 


Bigvai. big’vi (Heb. bigway H958, possibly from Pers. baga, “God”). An 
Israelite mentioned among leading individuals who returned from Basy.on 
with Zerussase. (Ezra 2:2; Neh. 7:7). Presumably the same Bigvai (but 
possibly an ancestor) is then listed as the head of a family that numbered 
more than 2,000 (Ezra 2:14; Neh. 7:19). Some members of the family 
came later with Ezra (Ezra 8:14). The name Bigvai also occurs in the list 
of leaders who signed the covenant with Neneman (Neh. 10:16); this may 
be the same person or a representative of the clan. It is possible that two 
or even three different individuals are intended in these passages Bikri. 
See Bicri. 


Bildad. bil’dad (Heb. bildad H1161, possibly “[the god] Bel has loved”; 
cf. Erman). One of the three friends of Jos who came to comfort him but 
who really added to his grief (Job 2:11; 8:1; 18:1; 25:1; 42:9). He is 
called a “Shuhite,” which may mean that he was descended from a son 
of Asranam and Keturan named Suuan (Gen. 25:2); thus Bildad was possibly 
a member of an Aramean tribe of nomads who lived SE of Palestine 
(25:6; see Aram). Three chapters (Job 8; 18; 25) are filled with Bildad’s 
speeches, in which he shows himself blustering and relatively kind as he 
emphasizes the justice of God. 


Bileam. bil’ee-uhm (Heb. bil am H1190, meaning uncertain; cf. Bataam). 
One of the Levitical cities given to the descendants of Komaru in the 
territory of the tribe of Manassen (1 Chr. 6:70; many scholars emend Garu 
rimmon to Bileam in the parallel passage, Josh. 21:25). It is probably the 
same as Isam, identified with modern Khirbet Belameh, 12 mi. (19 km.) 
SE of Mecwpo. 


Bilgah. bil’guh (Heb. bilgâ H1159, “gleam, cheerfulness”). (1) The head 
of the fifteenth division of priests in the time of Davm (1 Chr. 24:14). 

(2) A leader among the priests who returned from the exne with 
ZerusBaBeL and who served in the days of Jesnua (Neh. 12:5; cf. v. 7). It is 
possible that he gave his name to the priestly family headed by 
Shammua (v. 18). In addition, Bilgah is probably to be identified with 
Bucar, who affixed his seal to the covenant of Nenemian (10:8). 


Bilgai. bilgi (Heb. bilgay H1160, “gleam, cheerfulness”). One of the 
priests who sealed the covenant of Neneman (Neh. 10:8); probably the 
same as Busan #2. 


Bilhah (person). bil‘huh (Heb. bilhah H1167, possibly “carefree”). A 
slave girl given by Lasan to his daughter Racue. (Gen. 29:29). Because 
Rachel was barren, she became jealous of her sister Lean, and in order to 
build her own family she gave Bilhah to Jacos as a concubine. Bilhah 
bore Jacob two sons, whom Rachel named Dan and Napntau, thus 


claiming them as her own (30:1-8; 35:25; 46:25). Bilhah later engaged in 
incest with Reusen (35:22). 


Bilhah (place). bil*huh (Heb. bilhāh H1168, possibly “carefree”). One 
of the towns inhabited by the clan of Sxme, descendant of Simeon (1 Chr. 
4:29). Its location is unknown, but it is often identified with Baaran (Josh. 
15:29) and Barau (19:3). 


Bilhan. bil‘han (Heb. bilhdn H1169, possibly “foolish”). (1) Son of Ezer 
and grandson of Sem the Horre; he probably became the progenitor of a 
clan in Evom (Gen. 36:27; 1 Chr. 1:42). 


(2) Son of Jzor and grandson (or more distant descendant) of 
Bensamin; he was also the father of seven men who became warriors and 
heads of families (1 Chr. 7:10-11). 


bill. This English term is used by the KJV and other versions in the 
expression “bill of divorce(ment)” (Deut. 24:1-3; Isa. 50:1; Jer. 3:8; cf. 
also Mk. 10:4 KJV). The NIV uses the term “certificate.” Divorce consisted 
of placing such a document in the hands of the rejected wife. The term 
“pill” is also used by most versions in the parable of the unjust steward 
(Lk. 16:6-7). The document referred to was of varied detail, given by the 
recipient of goods or property in acknowledgment of debt and 
obligation; it was a receipt. The rascally steward of Jesus’ parable 
handed the documents back to the debtors and secured, in their own 
handwriting, a note of diminished obligation. 
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Bilshan. bil’shan (Heb. billēšān H1193, perhaps “inquirer”). An Israelite 
mentioned among leading individuals who returned from Babylon with 
ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:2; Neh. 7:7). 


Bimhal. bim‘hal (Heb. bimhal H1197, perhaps “son of circumcision”). 
Son of Japhlet and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:33). He is listed among 
the tribal “heads of families, choice men, brave warriors and outstanding 
leaders” (v. 40). 


binding and loosing. The carrying of a key or keys was a symbol of 
the delegated power of opening and closing. In Matt. 16:19 our Lord 
gave the “power of the keys” to Prrer, and Peter’s use of the keys is 
narrated in what may be called the “three stages of Pentecost.” On the 
Day of Pentecost (Acts 2:14-40) Peter preached the first Christian sermon 


and opened “the kingdom of heaven” to what became a Hebrew- 
Christian church; then, with Jonn tue apostiz, he went to Samaria (8:14-17) 


and opened the same “kingdom” to the Samaritans; still later in the 
house of Corneuus (10:44-48) he opened it to the Gentiles. Thus, the 


church became universal. The medieval teaching about Peter standing at 
the gate of heaven to receive or reject souls of men has no basis in 
biblical teaching. 


Binea. bin’ee-uh (Heb. bin:ã> H1232, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Moza and a descendant of King Sau. through Jonatuan (1 Chr. 8:37; 9:43). 


Binnui. bin’yoo-i (Heb. binnûy H1218, possibly short form Benatu, 
“Yahweh has built”). See also Ban. (1) Father of Noapian; the latter was a 
Levire appointed to the job of supervising the weighing of the gold and 
silver vessels that Ezra had brought from Basyton (Ezra 8:33). 


(2) Son (or descendant) of Henapap; he repaired a section of the wall of 
Jerusalem and was among those who sealed the covenant of Nenemian 
(Neh. 3:24; 10:9). Binnui was probably also the ruler of one of the half- 
districts of Kenan (3:18 NIV, NRSV; the MT has Bavvar [cf. KJV], likely a 


scribal error). 
(3) The ancestor or head of a family that returned from the exne with 
ZeRuBBABEL (Neh. 7:15; called Bani in Ezra 2:10). 


(4) The ancestor of some Israelites who had married foreign wives 
(Ezra 10:38; he may be the same as the man called Bani in v. 34). 


(5) One of the Levites who returned from the exile with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. 12:8; some scholars believe he may be the same as the man called 
Bani in 9:4-5). 

(6) One of the descendants of Panatu-moas who had married foreign 
wives (Ezra 10:30). Some identify this man with #4 above. 


birds. Patestine is the home of some 375 kinds of birds, of which perhaps 


25 are peculiar to that region. The Bible mentions about 50, using 
Hebrew or Greek names that can sometimes be identified with particular 
species of the present. Birds are mentioned in more than two-thirds of 
the biblical books. In English versions of the Bible there are often 
differences in the translations of the names of birds. Sometimes the 
identification of some creature as a bird has been questioned (see, e.g., 
peacock and night creature below). Where there are differences of 
translation, comparisons are often made with terms as they occur in 
different versions, but some of the more speculative translations that 
occur in only one version have been omitted. While the main aim is to 
put birds in their biblical context, some brief general details of birds are 
also given. 

bird of prey. The Latin word rapto (“to seize and carry off”) is the 
root for the general description of birds of prey as raptors, a group that 
includes some of the largest and strongest birds, all with hook-tipped 
beaks and sharp, curving claws (talons). Asranam drove away birds of 
prey from his sacrifice (Gen. 15:11); this is the Bible’s first reference to 
these troublesome creatures. Jos reflected that no bird of prey knew the 
hidden path of a mine of precious metals (Job 28:7). Isaran’s prophecy 
against Cusu (Isa. 18:6) shows knowledge of the habits of birds of prey— 
which must also obey the call of God (46:11). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Griffin vulture soaring above Israel. 


bittern. A wading bird of the heron family, equipped with a long 


pointed bill used for spearing fish, frogs, and other prey. Its speckled 
plumage aids camouflage in the bittern’s marshland environment, where 
it easily blends with reeds and other plant life. With its somewhat 
mournful call, the bittern was considered a melancholy creature and 
therefore likely to live in places far from human habitation, in the 
wasteland that followed the downfall of Evom (Isa. 34:11 KJV) or the 
decay of Basyton (14:23 KJV). Nineven would suffer a similar fate, its 
terrain becoming a home for the bittern (Zeph. 2:14 KJV). The RSV gives 
the alternative renderings “porcupine” and “hedgehog.” The NIV 
translates this word “owl” (Isa. 14:23) or specifies a variety of owl (Isa. 
34:11; Zeph. 2:14); such translations are more likely, given the 
desolation that might be expected to follow the prophesied catastrophes. 


buzzard. A general description of any of a large number of heavily 
built hawks, mainly genus Buteo. With its short, broad wings and ability 
to soar, the buzzard is quite easily recognized. The European variety, 
Buteo buteo, is found from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean. The 
American use of “buzzard” is more widely applied to many types of 
hawk and vulture. Their main prey consists of small animals and insects, 
though the buzzard may occasionally attack small birds. It is included by 
the NRSV in the lists of unclean birds, where the NIV uses “red kite” 
(Lev. 11:14; Deut. 14:13). 


carrion bird. Eze. declared that the enemies of Israel would be 
given “as food to all kinds of carrion birds” (Ezek. 39:4), the reference 
being to a variety of flesh-eating birds. In addition, the NRSV uses 
“carrion vulture” to render a Hebrew term that the NIV understands as a 
reference to the osprey (Lev. 11:18; Deut. 14:17). 


chicken. Descended from the wild red jungle fowl of SE Asia, the 
domestic chicken or fowl is seen in many varieties throughout the world. 
It is mainly bred for food, the eggs of the female being a useful source of 
protein. Our Lord observed the hen’s care of its chicks as a striking 
example of the concern he felt for Jerusaiem (Matt. 23:37; Lk. 13:34). 
Immature males, cockerels, are usually bred for food purposes, mature 
males for breeding. 


cock. See rooster. 


cormorant. A diving seabird of the Phalacrocoracidae family, 
equipped with a long neck and body that can reach a length of 3 ft. (1 
m.). Although fast and powerful in flight—which is low over water—the 
cormorant has a rather laborious takeoff. With its diet of fish caught in 
short dives, the bird’s hooked bill is ideal. Under water the cormorant 
swims with its feet only, while striking at its prey. Breeding 
harmoniously in colonies, the cormorant has been tamed in the Orient 
and trained to catch fish for its human owners. Because of its flesh- 
eating habits, the cormorant is included in the list of prohibited birds 
(Lev. 11:17; Deut. 14:17). The KJV uses “cormorant” also to render a 
Hebrew word of uncertain meaning in Isa. 34:11 and Zeph. 2:14. 


crane. Any member of the Gruidae family of long-necked, long- 
legged wading birds, found throughout the world except for South 
America. The crane somewhat resembles the heron, but is larger and has 
a heavier bill, a partly naked head, and more compact plumage. When 
flying, it stretches its long neck forward, its stilt-like legs trailing behind. 
The crane’s croak, or honk, may be heard over distances of several miles 
and is unmistakable. According to the KJV, Hezexian’s lament over his 
sickness was compared by Isaiah to the chatter of a crane, as if the king 
spoke loudly of his affliction, then fell away into muttering (Isa. 38:14); 
the NIV and other versions, however, use “swift” in this passage (cf. also 
Jer. 8:7 KJV). 


cuckoo. This term (in the form “cuckow”) is used by the KJV in the 
lists of unclean birds (Lev. 11:16; Deut. 14:15), but the Hebrew word is 
generally thought to refer to the sea gull. 


desert owl. See owl. 


dove, pigeon. The dove is a medium-sized bird of the family 
Columbidae, to which the pigeon also belongs, the latter being a 
somewhat larger bird. Domestic pigeons are descended from the rock 
dove, Columba livia, and a strong resemblance may be noted to the wild 
variety. A white domestic pigeon is usually called “the dove of peace,” 
reproduction drawings showing a twig in its beak, commemorating the 
dispatch of the dove from the ark by Noan (Gen. 8:8-12). Although not 
outstanding in its appearance, having a short neck and legs, nor in its 
cooing cry, the dove inspired the psalmist to write that he would indeed 


possess the wings of the dove (Ps. 55:6). In God’s good time, the believer 
will share such glory as may be compared to the wings of the dove being 
sheathed with silver, its feathers with shining gold (68:13). 


Some biblical references to the dove probably refer to the turtle dove 
(see turtle dove) as in Cant. 2:12, where the cooing of doves was 
associated with the season of singing. Hezekiah in contrast mourned 
about his illness, like a mourning dove (Isa. 38:14; cf. 59:11). Ezekiel 
prophesied that those people who escaped the sword in the city would 
moan like doves of the valley (Ezek. 7:16). Yet help was promised to 
those who flew like doves to their nests (Isa. 60:8); that is, those who 
returned to their true home, which is God. The security of the dove in 
the clefts of the rocks is noted in Cant. 2:14. It was not, however, 
reckoned to be a very intelligent bird, and Epuram was compared to one 
because of the nation’s lack of good sense (Hos. 7:11). Yet the NT spoke 
of the Hoty serr descending like a dove onto the head of Jesus Christ at 
his baptism (Matt. 3:18). This divinely given “dove” was indeed of 
power and grace, in contrast to the doves sold as merchandise in the 
temple, for ceremonial purification. The OT record clearly shows that 
doves were allowed for sacrifice because of their abundance: the temple 
authorities had made it hard for people to make their sacrifice by 
“cornering the market” in sacrificial doves. Jesus Christ charged his 
followers to be as shrewd as snakes and as innocent as doves (10:16), 
reflecting a prevailing public opinion of the bird. 


eagle. For many centuries the eagle has been adopted as a symbol of 
power and majesty, appropriately, it might be said, in view of its powers 
and regal appearance. Carnivorous, equipped with long talons and 
remarkably keen eyesight, the eagle is a member of the Accipitridae 
family and is monogamous—mating for life—and using the same nest 
every year. Nests are built in inaccessible places, far from human and 
animal marauders. For the most part, the eagle’s diet consists of live 
prey, not carrion, and stories of the swift appearance of an eagle, 
carrying away a small animal (a baby lamb, for example), are commonly 
heard among shepherds. Although the eagle is superbly equipped for 
flying because of its exceptionally broad wings, it is somewhat 
ponderous when pursuing prey. Thus it uses a sudden descent and the 
element of surprise, these characteristics being duly noted by the bird- 


watchers of Bible times. An eagle somewhat resembles a vulture, but it 
has a fully feathered head and, as already noted, prefers live prey. 
Among the many types found today is the crowned eagle, which may be 
some 3 ft. (1 m.) long and represents Africa’s largest eagle; the snake- 
hunting harrier eagles of Europe, Asia, and Africa; and the lightly built 
hawk eagles found in the Mediterranean area and S Asia. Eagles were 
included among the unclean foods listed in Lev. 11. 


Although in normal circumstances the town-dweller in Bible times 
might see an eagle only rarely, such an appearance was not to be 
forgotten. Indeed, the people of Israel were reminded that they had been 
borne from Egyptian captivity, as it were, on the wings of eagles (Exod. 
19:4; Deut. 32:11). In similar praise, the psalmist declares that his youth 
was renewed like that of the eagle (Ps. 103:5). Isaiah promises similar 
power to those who hope in the Lord (Isa. 40:31) Two eagle’s wings 
were provided to transport the woman mentioned in Rev. 12 to the place 
prepared for her in the desert. The power of the eagle was noted earlier; 
for example, the sudden descent of the eagle on its prey was 
appropriately compared to an attack of a nation that would be “like an 
eagle swooping down” on a careless Israel (Deut. 28:49). Jeremiah 
prophesied in a similar vein, referring to an enemy equipped with horses 
swifter than eagles (Jer. 4:13). Yet the Lord would prevail even against 
those enemies who built their nest as high as that of the eagle (49:16, 
echoed in Obad. 4, in reference to Edom). 


The face of the eagle was part of Ezexm’s great vision of living 
creatures (Ezek. 1:10). Later, Ezekiel used two eagles and a vine in his 
allegory (ch. 17); appropriately, both eagles were “great” and had 
“powerful wings.” Danm.’s dream of four beasts included a lion with the 
wings of an eagle (Dan. 7:4)—a reference to the mighty kingdom of 
Nepucuapnezzar. Yet, among the warlike similes—necessary to warn a 
careless Israel—there is graciousness indeed, as that shown to Sau. and 
JonatHan, Who were in life swifter than eagles (2 Sam. 1:23). Job felt the 
passage of his days on earth as swift-passing as an eagle swooping on its 
prey (Job 9:26). In a no-less-reflective mood, the author of Proverbs 
believed that riches would fly away like an eagle (Prov. 23:5). 


falcon. Found worldwide, this member of the Falconidae family is 


equipped with long, pointed wings, a powerful hooked beak, and a long 
tail. Species of falcon include the peregrine, kestrel, merlin, and South 
American caracara. Some nine classes of falcon were known in Bible 
times. The NIV and other versions use “falcon” to render Hebrew *ayyah 
H370 (Job 28:7), a word elsewhere translated “black kite” (Lev. 11:14 et 
al.). The NIV uses it also to render dayyâ H1901 (Deut. 14:13; Isa. 
34:15), apparently a general term referring to various unclean birds of 
prey. 

fowl. The KJV often uses this term with reference to birds in general 
(Gen. 1:20-22 et al.), but in modern speech it usually means “domestic 
fowl” or “poultry.” We read that “choice fowl” was included in 
Solomon’s inventory of daily provisions (1 Ki. 4:23), while the 150 Jews 
and officials who shared Nehemiah’s table enjoyed meat of poultry as 
well as of oxen and choice sheep (Neh. 5:18). That people in Bible times 
set traps for wild fowl is clearly indicated in Ps. 91:3 and 124:7, where 
deliverance from one’s enemy is compared to the escape of a bird from a 
fowler’s snare. 


gier eagle. See osprey. 
glede. See kite. 
great owl. See owl. 


gull. An aquatic bird of the family Laridae, characterized by long 
wings and webbed feet. The NIV uses this term in the lists of unclean 
birds (Lev. 11:16; Deut. 14:15; NRSV, “sea gull”; KJV, “cuckow”). Ten 
true gulls and eight other members of the family are recorded in 
Palestine; five are only rare stragglers, but the others migrate. The 
winter visitors are the commonest, including lesser black-backed and 
black-headed gulls; their flocks may run into hundreds and they may be 
seen on the Mediterranean and Red Sea coasts, on the Lake of Galilee, 
and around the great complexes of fishponds. Only the herring gull nests 
in Palestine, along with the black, common, and little terns. Most gulls 
are scavengers and would certainly rank as unclean. 


hawk. A general name applied to several small to medium-sized 
diurnal birds of prey, having short, rounded wings, hooked beaks, and 
claws. Kites, buzzards, harriers, falcons, and caracaras are included in 


the generic description, together with other members of the genus 
Accipiter. All hawks were unclean and were not to be eaten (Lev. 11:16; 
Deut. 14:15). The impressive flying abilities of the hawk were compared 
to those of the eagle as the Lord answered Job out of the storm (Job 
39:26-27). Found worldwide, hawks usually nest in trees, though some, 
such as the marsh hawk, prefer a ground-level nest site in a suitable 
grassy environment. Others nest in cliffs. 


hen. See chicken. 


heron. Listed among the unclean birds (Lev. 11:19; Deut. 14:18), the 
heron is a long-necked, long-legged wading bird of the Ardeidae family, 
breeding in colonies with others in suitably high trees. Found 
throughout the world, herons are most concentrated in tropical regions, 
usually in marshy terrain. During biblical times large numbers of them 
populated the swamps surrounding Lake Huleh, and they were common 
also on the Jordan and the Kishon and on the coastal regions of 
Palestine. The heron’s diet consists of fish, frogs, and other reptiles, 
caught while wading unobtrusively in shallow water. With its sharp- 
pointed, long and straight bill, the heron is ideally equipped to catch its 
prey. 

hoopoe. A solitary and somewhat timid bird, possessing a slender, 
down-curved bill and a long black-tipped erect crest, the hoopoe is found 
from southern Europe and Africa to SE Asia. It secures its diet of insects 
by thrusting its bill into the ground and foraging. This, together with its 
habit of fouling its own nest, may show why it was considered unclean 
(Lev. 11:19; Deut. 14:18 [KJV, “lapwing”]). 


horned owl. See owl. 


ibis. A wading bird similar to the stork. The term is used once by the 
RSV (Lev. 11:17), but the Hebrew word is more properly translated 
“(great) owl,” as the RSV itself does elsewhere (Deut. 14:16; Isa. 34:11). 
See owl. 
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Limestone figurine of a falcon; from Egypt, c. 600 B.C. 


kite. A member of the hawk family, equipped with a short beak and 
long, pointed wings, the kite is found worldwide in warm regions. Its 
diet consists mostly of carrion and small birds, though some kites live on 
insects. Lightly built, the kite flies by a slow flapping of its wings and by 
effective gliding action. Its scavenging characteristics may account for its 
inclusion in the list of prohibited birds (Lev. 11:14; Deut. 14:13 [KJV, 
“glede”]). American kites include the swallow-tailed kite, a black-and- 
white bird some 2 ft. (60 cm.) in length, and the white-tailed kite, one of 
the few American birds of prey increasing in population. 


lapwing. See hoopoe. 
lilith. See night creature. 
little owl. See owl. 


night creature. The Hebrew word lilit H4327 occurs only once in a 
passage describing the terrible desolation that will befall Epom (Isa. 
34:14). Because most (or perhaps all) of the other creatures mentioned 
in the context are real animals or birds thought to inhabit waste 
solitudes, this word has been rendered variously as “screech owl” (KJV), 


“night hag” (RSV), “night-jar” (NEB), “night creatures” (NIV). The NRSV 
and some other versions use the transliteration “Lilith,” referring to a 
female Mesopotamian deity. More likely, the reference could be to any 
of those nocturnal birds thought to bring omens, or to which superstition 
might be attached. 


nighthawk. A small-beaked, insect-eating bird with impressive 
flying abilities. The name is used by the KJV and other versions in the 
lists of prohibited birds (Lev. 11:16; Deut. 14:15 KJV), but it is probable 
that some kind of owl is in view (cf. NIV, “screech owl”). 


osprey. A large bird of the hawk family, the osprey is found in 
Europe, Asia, and North America. It has dark plumage with white 
underparts. Feeding on fish, the osprey is well-endowed with roughened 
pads on its feet in order to grasp its slippery prey. “Osprey” is the 
rendering of the NRSV and other versions for Hebrew ‘ozgniyyd H6465 
(Lev. 11:13 and Deut. 14:12, where the NIV has “black vulture”), while 
the NIV uses it to render rasam H8164 (Lev. 11:18 and Deut. 14:17, 
where the NRSV has “carrion vulture”). 


ossifrage. See vulture. 


ostrich. The largest of all birds, up to 8 ft. (2.5 m.) tall, this 
nonflying, fast-running bird of Africa and Arabia is mainly vegetarian, 
able to do without water for considerable periods. Its long legs have two 
toes on each foot, and its long, featherless neck accounts for about half 
the total body weight. It is well adapted for its life in hot, dusty areas. In 
the wild, the ostrich lives in flocks and enjoys the company of other 
grazing animals. Job’s essay on the ostrich (Job 39:13-18) confirms a 
keen observation of the bird. The NRSV and other versions have 
“ostrich” in several passages where a more likely rendering is “owl” 
(Lev. 11:16 et al.). 


owl. Any member of the order Strigformes, nocturnal birds of prey 
found throughout the world, in three families: typical owls (Strigidae), 
barn and grey owls (Tytonidae), and bay owls (Phodilidae). Equipped 
with a short, hooked beak set in a broad head, the owl has disc-shaped, 
forward-looking eyes, fringed with stiff feathers. Hearing and vision are 
acutely developed, fitting the owl for its nocturnal hunting pursuits. Prey 
consists of small birds and rodents. Hebrew names for the owl reflect the 


bird’s own cry and nature. Thus Job confessed that he had become a 
companion of owls (Job 30:29; NRSV and other versions, “ostriches”), 
and the psalmist felt that he had become like an owl among the ruins 
(Ps. 102:6). Isaiah declared that the great owl, desert owl, and screech 
owl would nest in the ruins of Edom (Isa. 34:11), though the NIV 
footnote points out that precise identification is uncertain. Isaiah also 
referred to the owls nesting among the ruins of Edom (34:15). Several 
kinds of owls are listed among the unclean birds (Lev. 11:16-18; Deut. 
14:15-17). One of them, the “little owl,” is the most common owl in 
Palestine; it is noteworthy in its seeking of isolation, though its hoarse 
cry announces its presence to travelers. 


partridge. A member of the order of birds to which chickens belong. 
Because of their swift and sneaky running, they are excellent game birds. 
When Saul was hunting him, David compared himself to a partridge (1 
Sam. 26:20). It was supposed that partridges robbed eggs from other 
birds and hatched them, a symbol of getting riches unfairly (Jer. 17:11). 


peacock. A male game bird, Paro cristatus, from India and SE Asia, 
best known for its handsome and long tail feathers, brought into a fan- 
shaped display during courtship. With their brightly colored bodies, 
peacocks were shown off in any self-respecting court in the ancient 
world and were a common feature of English country houses until fairly 
recent times. According to the KJV and other versions, large numbers of 
peacocks were imported for Solomon’s palace (1 Ki. 10:22; 2 Chr. 9:21), 
but here the NIV prefers the alternate rendering “baboons” (see anmats). 
(The KJV also has “peacock” in Job 39:13a, but the reference there is to 
the ostrich, a word that the KJV incorrectly uses at the end of the verse.) 
pelican. A gregarious web-footed water bird, equipped with a very 
large bill, beneath which is suspended a pouch for storing fish. The 
white pelican of Africa and Asia is the best-known species, though 
pelicans may be found in many parts of the world. With a wingspan of 
up to 10 ft. (3 m.) and a length up to 6 ft. (almost 2 m.), the pelican is 
one of the world’s largest birds. Its pursuit and capture of fish is helped 
by the webs between all four toes. The KJV and some modern versions 
use “pelican” to render Hebrew qd at H7684 in the lists of unclean birds 
(Lev. 11:18; Deut. 14:17; cf. also Ps. 102:6). However, the contexts in 
which the Hebrew term occurs (Ps. 102:6; Isa. 34:11; Zeph. 2:14) make 


this meaning unlikely, and many scholars believe that the word refers to 
a type of owl. 


pigeon. See dove, pigeon. 


quail. A small migratory game bird, in some 130 species. The quail 
lives at ground level, in pasture, scrub-land, arable crops, etc. Ready to 
fly short distances at a comparatively rapid speed, the quail has some 
similarity to the partridge but is somewhat smaller, reaching a length of 
only about 7 in. (18 cm.). Like the partridge, the quail is a dust-bather 
and shares a similar diet of fruit, leaves, and insects. In Bible times the 
quail was seen in large flocks, traveling most often over short distances. 
Its abundance as food for the Israelites in the wilderness came as large 
numbers of the Coturnix quail fell exhausted to the ground following the 
birds’ long flight from Africa, where they had spent the winter (Exod. 
16:13; Ps. 105:40). The abundance is graphically described in Num. 
11:31. The flesh of the quail is delicious, as are its eggs. North American 
quail include the California or valley quail, as well as the desert quail— 
both being important game birds possessing forward curling head plume 
and somewhat stronger bills than are found in species of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. 


raven. This large bird—the male of which can reach a length of 2 ft. 
(60 cm.)—is a member of the crow family. It is found especially in the 
northern hemisphere in cliffs and mountainous terrain. In urban areas it 
is seen as a scavenger and will eat all kinds of animal flesh including 
carrion. Its head and shoulders are larger than those of a crow, and its 
soaring action is similar to that of a buzzard. The raven is listed among 
the unclean birds (Lev. 11:15; Deut. 14:14). Ravens were themselves fed 
by the Lord (Job 38:41). Such birds would nest in the ruins of Edom, 
together with other birds of desolation (Isa. 34:11). Jesus referred to the 
ravens in his encouragement of the disciples and their immense 
significance to his heavenly Father (Lk. 12:24). 


Noah is said to have sent a raven from the ark to ascertain if a landfall 
might be made (Gen. 8:7), apparently forgetting that, as the raven was a 
bird of prey, it was unlikely to return, given the abundance of carrion 
exposed by the receding waters. Nor did the raven have the homing 
instinct of the dove that subsequently carried out Noah’s errand. The 


record of Noah’s dispatch of the raven and its apparent disloyalty, 
together with the bird’s deep hoarse croak, accounts for some old beliefs. 
Proverbs 30:17 declares that any who mocked their fathers might expect 
to have their eye pecked out by the ravens of the valley. Yet ravens were 
used by God to feed Erwan (1 Ki. 17:4), though some scholars have 
suggested here an alternative rendering to have Elijah fed by “human 
ravens” (itinerant peddlers). Another suggestion is that Elijah was fed by 
citizens of the nearby town of Orbo. However, ravens are ever generous 
in feeding their young, leaving some nests crowded with meat that could 
be eaten by a human being (after cooking or other preparation). 


ravenous bird. See bird of prey. 


rooster. In biblical times its early morning crowing was associated 
with the start of a new day (Matt. 13:35). The sound had a lamentable 
meaning for Perr, who denied his Lord before the cock crowed, 
according to Jesus’ prophecy (26:74; Mk. 14:30; Lk. 22:34, 61; Jn. 
13:38; 18:27). 


screech owl. See owl. 
sea gull. See gull. 


sparrow. A small, short-beaked, seed-eating bird—noisy, active, and 
prolific. The house sparrow, member of genus Passer, possesses 
brown/gray streaked plumage and was originally native to northern 
Europe and Asia. It has been introduced into Australasia and North 
America, where it is sometimes called the “English sparrow.” In fact, it is 
classed by ornithologists as a finch, not as a sparrow. True sparrows, 
with other finches, buntings, and grosbeaks, are members of the family 
Fringillidae, a large group with many subdivisions. In Bible times 
protection to the sparrow was provided within the temple precincts (Ps. 
84:3). Sparrows were very cheap to buy, yet even this seemingly 
unimportant bird was of great concern to the Lord, without whose 
knowledge no sparrow fell to the ground, but who accounted people far 
more highly (Matt. 10:29, 31; Lk. 12:6, 7). 


stork. A large migratory bird of the Ciconiidae family, nesting in 
trees. Equipped with long legs, neck, and bill, the stork usually lives on a 
diet of small animals caught at ground level. Some species, including the 


maribou stork of Africa and the adjutant stork of India, feed on carrion. 
Nesting characteristics of the stork “in the pine trees” were noted by the 
psalmist (Ps. 104:17), and Jeremiah confirmed that the stork knew its 
appointed seasons (Jer. 8:7). Here, as elsewhere in the passage, Jeremiah 
contrasted the alertness of the bird to natural law with the carelessness 
of God’s people. Zechariah’s vision included women equipped with the 
powerful wings of a stork (Zech. 5:9). The stork was included in the list 
of prohibited birds (Lev. 11:19; Deut. 14:18). 


swallow. An insect-eating bird of the Hirundinidae family, small and 
with a long forked tail and long wings. Among the most agile of birds, it 
captures its insect prey while in flight. Its skill in executing maneuvers is 
noted in Prov. 26:2, while the piercing chatterlike call of the swallow 
was compared to the chattering of Hezekiah during his illness (Isa. 
38:14; NIV, “swift”). Five species are still found in Bible lands. Two of 
these are known also in the United States—the bank swallow and the 
barn swallow, the latter recognized by its deeply forked tail feathers. 


swan. This term is used by the KJV to translate a Hebrew word of 
uncertain meaning rendered “water hen” in the NRSV and “white owl” 
in the NIV (Lev. 11:18; Deut. 14:16). 


swift. Any member of the Apodidae family of migratory birds, 
resembling swallows and having long wings reminiscent of the shape of 
a scythe. That the swift knew the time of its seasons (i.e., for migration) 
was confirmed by Jeremiah (Jer. 8:7). The record of Hezekiah’s illness 
also refers to the swift (Isa. 38:14). Some versions prefer the rendering 
“swallow.” 


thrush. A term applied to many species of small, plain-colored, 
singing birds of the family Turdidae. It is used by the NIV to render a 
Hebrew word that occurs only twice (Isa. 38:14; Jer. 8:7). 


turtledove. Found in S Europe and in Africa, the turtledove—a wild 
pigeon of migratory habit (Streptopelia turtur)—is similar to the 
“mourning dove,” which sings early in spring. Canticles 2:12 probably 
refers to such a bird. These were the birds that, abundant in number, 
were readily acquired for ceremonial sacrifice (Gen. 15:9). Purification 
after childbirth involved sacrifice of this bird or a young pigeon (Lev. 
12:6-8). It was used in ceremonial cleansing (Num. 6:10). Translations 


vary in Jer. 8:7. 


vulture. A large carrion-eating bird equipped with a hooked beak 
and strong claws. Some twenty species in the order Falconiformes have 
featherless heads and necks, as well as large crops. The Andean condor is 
probably the best known of vultures found in the American continent, 
though vultures exist in central Europe, Asia, and parts of Africa. Also 
found in America is the black vulture, sometimes called “black buzzard” 
or “carrion crow,” and the king vulture. One of the largest and heaviest 
birds in the world, the cinereous (gray colored) vulture (Aegypius 
monachus) has a wingspread of some 9 ft. (3 m.), is about 3 ft. (1 m.) 
long, and weighs over 27 lbs. (12 kg.). It is found in southern Europe, 
northern and eastern Africa, and the Middle East to Afghanistan and 
India. Another impressive member of the species is the Nubian or lappet- 
faced vulture found in Africa. 


Little seems to discourage these large birds in their search for food, 
and the people of Bible times were accustomed to seeing vultures—and 
not merely on the battlefield or where carrion was plentiful. Sometimes 
they would descend to make a raid in some town. Some five species 
were known in those times. The bearded vulture was easily identified by 
its full-feathered head and black moustache feathers. The Egyptian 
vulture was a smaller bird with white feathers on its head, black flight 
feathers, and a weak, slender beak. Sometimes called Pharaoh’s chicken, 
the Egyptian vulture grew to a length of about 2 ft. (60 cm.). Three 
further types found in the area were all black and virtually bald. The 
Mosaic law prohibited eating the vulture (Lev. 11:13; Deut. 14:12 [KJV, 
“ossifrage”]). Jesus reminded his hearers that vultures eagerly gather 
around a carcass (Matt. 24:28; Lk. 17:37). Translations vary in Isa. 
34:15. 


Birsha. bihr’shuh (Heb. birsa: H1407, possibly “in [or son of] 
wickedness”). King of Gomorrah who, with his allies, rebelled against 
Keportaomer and was defeated (Gen. 14:2). 


birth. The bringing forth of a separate life into the world. Childbirth is 


often accompanied by rending pain, but Gen. 3:16 seems to indicate that 
such travail was a direct result of the entrance of sm. Apparently the 
ancient Hebrew women went through labor more easily than the 
Egyptians did (Exod. 1:19). The day of one’s birth can be regarded, in a 
sense, as the most important day of his or her life, and so the celebration 
of birthdays goes back to very ancient times (Gen. 40:20). The Hebrew 
ceremonies connected with childbirth are given in Lev. 12. The 
permission to the poor to offer “a pair of turtledoves or two young 
pigeons” in place of a lamb (Lk. 2:24) gives touching testimony to the 
comparative poverty of Mary, the mother of Jesus. Our Lord, in Jn. 3:3- 
6, makes a clear distinction between the first and second births of a 
regenerate person; and when this distinction is applied, it seems almost 
to make two different species of the human race: the once-born and the 
regenerate (see receneration). The former are depraved, and unless they 
repent they are destined for judgment (Heb. 9:27; 10:31); the latter are 
being made partakers in the divine nature (2 Pet. 1:4) and are destined 
for glory. 


birth, new. See receneration. 


birth, virgin. See vran Bsr. 


birthright. From time immemorial the rrsmorn son has been given 
privileges above those of his younger brothers. This is illustrated today 
by the order of succession to the throne (in Britain, for instance). Among 
the Israelites God had a special claim on the firstborn, at least from the 
time of the rxopus, when he destroyed the firstborn of Egypt and claimed 
those of Israel by right of redemption (Exod. 13:2, 12-16). The birthright 
included a double portion of the inheritance (Deut. 21:15-17) and the 
privilege of priesthood (Exod. 13:1-2; 24:5); but in Israel God later set 
apart the tribe of Levi instead of the firstborn for that service. (Note Num. 
3:38-51, where the Levites are about the same in number as the firstborn 
of Israel.) Esau lost his birthright by selling it to Jacos for some stew, and 


no regret could undo the loss he had brought on himself. (See Gen. 
25:27-34; Heb. 12:16; and compare the destinies of Israel and of Edom; 
see also Obad. 17-18.) Reusen lost his birthright through sin, and his 
brothers Simeon and Levi lost theirs through violence; and so the blessing 
came to Jupan (Gen. 49:3-10). 


birthstool. This English term is used in some versions of the Bible to 
render Hebrew 2obnayim H78, lit., “double stones,” in one passage (Exod. 
1:16; NIV, “delivery stool”). It apparently refers to a type of bench on 
which women sat while giving birth. The Hebrew word implies that it 
consisted of a pair of stones. Each stone would support a thigh, and the 
gap would allow the midwife to effect the delivery. According to a 
number of scholars, however, the word refers to the genitalia, which the 
Hebrew midwives were told to look at to determine the sex of the baby 
(if it was a boy, they were to kill him). 


Birzaith. bihr-zay‘ith (Heb. birzdyit H1365, “well of olive oil”). KJV 
Birzavith. Son of Malkiel and great-grandson of Asner (1 Chr. 7:31). Some 
scholars, however, believe that the expression “father of Birzaith” means 
“founder [or leader] of Birzaith,” in which case the name refers to a 
town, presumably modern Bir Zeit, about 13 mi. (21 km.) N of Jerusatem. 
If so, Malkiel was its “father,” that is, its founder or ruler. It is also 
possible that Birzaith was indeed a person, but that a town was named 
from him or populated by his offspring. 


Birzavith. bihr-zay vith. See Brzarm. 


Bishlam. bish‘luhm (Heb. bislam H1420, perhaps “son of peace”). One 
of three Persian officials who wrote a letter of complaint against the 
Jews to King Arraxerxes (Ezra 4:7). The syntax in this passage is a little 
unusual, and the Serruacinr renders the word not as a name but as the 
phrase “in peace,” suggesting to some scholars that the term should be 


understood in the sense, “with the consent of.” 


bishop. The KJV and other versions use this term to render Greek 
episkopos G2176, which simply means “overseer.” In the NT it evidently 
refers to the principal officer of the local church, the other being the 
beacon (1 Tim. 3:1-7). The title roer (or “presbyter”) generally applied to 
the same officer, “elder” alluding to his age and dignity, and “bishop” to 
his work of superintendence. As the churches multiplied, the bishop of a 
larger church would often be given special honor, and so gradually there 
grew up a hierarchy, all the way from presiding elders to bishops (over 
groups of churches), then archbishops. 


Bishops’ Bible. See BIBLE VERSIONS, ENGLISH. 


bit and bridle. This expression is used in English versions to translate 
two words in Ps. 32:9. Both terms seem to include the whole controlling 
harness of the animal’s head and thus may be translated “bridle.” In the 
NT the term chalinos G5903 undoubtedly means “bit” in Jas. 3:3 (cf. 
1:26) but “bridle, reins” in Rev. 14:20. 


Bithiah. bi-thi‘uh (Heb. bityâ H1437, “daughter of Yahweh”). A 
daughter of Puaraon who married Mere, a descendant of Jupan through 
Cates (1 Chr. 4:18; NRSV, v. 17). It is not certain whether “Pharaoh” here 
was an Egyptian king. Some understand “Pharaoh’s daughter” to mean 
simply “Egyptian lady”; it has also been suggested that “Pharaoh” in this 
verse could be a Hebrew proper name. 


Bithron. bith‘ron (Heb. bitrôn H1443, “ravine” or “forenoon”). The 
KJV, as well as the NIV and other versions, treats “Bithron” as a place 
name, referring to a valley leading E from the Jorpan to Mananam (2 Sam. 
2:29). Some scholars, however, prefer to translate the term as a common 
noun, either “ravine” or “morning” (cf. NRSV, “the whole forenoon,” 


opposite “all that night”). 


Bithynia. bi-thin’ee-uh (Gk. Bithynia G1049). A region in NW Asia minor 
fronting on the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the Sea of Marmara. Pau. 
and his companions desired to enter Bithynia with the gospel (Acts 16:6- 
10), but the Howy spmir was leading toward Europe, and so they could not 
enter. However, there were Christians there in the first century (1 Pet. 
1:1). At the beginning of the second century the Roman governor Pliny 
the Younger complained to Emperor Trajan concerning the Christians 
and asked how to deal with them. Bithynia was settled very early, and 
its known history goes back past the sixth century B.C. when Croesus 
made it a part of his kingdom. A king of Bithynia in the third century 
B.C. invited the Gauls into Asia, so originating Garatua. 


bitter, bitterness. These English terms usually render the Hebrew 
verb mdrar H5352 and its derivatives; in the NT, Greek pikraind G4393 
and derivatives. Israel was commanded at the Feast of Passover to eat 
bitter herbs with the roast lamb and untzavenep bread (Exod. 12:8). The 
observance was meant to symbolize the bitterness and agony of their 
Egyptian servitude (modern rabbis have allowed the eating of 
horseradish as the fulfillment of this commandment). A technical use is 
found in the ceremony of the ser water, which was a ritual test (or 
ordeal?) for a woman’s faithfulness in the case of a jealous husband 
(Num. 5:18-27). 

In speaking of the moral corruption of the nations in Canaan, Moses 
refers to them figuratively as bitter clusters of grapes (Deut. 32:32). The 
sacred writer records the mental attitude and stern disposition of 
dethroned Davw and his followers as “bitter of soul” (lit. trans. of 2 Sam. 
17:8; NIV, “fierce”). Jeremiah describes Judah’s wickedness as bitter, so 
much so that it overwhelms the heart (Jer. 4:18). Amos, in his 
denunciations of Israel’s sins, predicts the loss of their feasts and music 
with the replacement by sackcloth and mourning, all of it constituting a 
bitter day (Amos 8:10). God foretells that his people will be punished by 
the Babylonians, a “bitter and hasty nation” (Hab. 1:6 KJV; NIV, 


“ruthless and impetuous people”). The reference is to their inconsiderate 
and cruel treatment of subject peoples, whom they considered much as 
the fisherman does his catch. 

At Samaria the apostle Prrzer was constrained to rebuke Simon Magus 
sternly when he attempted to buy the gift of the Hory sprm. He accused 
Simon of being “in the gall of bitterness” (Acts 8:23 NRSV; NIV, “full of 
bitterness”), an expression intended to awaken the offender to the depth 
of his depravity and ungodliness. Throughout the epistle to the Hebrews, 
professing Jewish believers are warned against the “bitter root” (Heb. 
12:15), which may refer to any sin which could develop into apostasy (cf. 
also Rom. 3:14; Eph. 4:31; Jas. 3:14). The “waters that had become 
bitter” (Rev. 8:11) may describe figuratively any disasters yet to befall 
sinful humanity. 


bitter herbs. See sirrer, srrrerness; pLants (under herbs). 


bittern. See sos. 


bitter water. A drink consisting of holy water, dust from the tasernacte 
floor, and the ink of a written curse and designed to be used as an 
“ordeal” to establish the guilt or innocence of a suspected adulteress 
(Num. 5:11-31). The priest would set the woman “before the Lorp,” 
unbind her hair, and place in her hands the cereal offering. He would 
then declare a lengthy and frightening oath to which the woman would 
reply, “Amen, Amen.” The woman was made to drink the mixture of 
dust and ink, and the cereal was offered up to Yahweh. If she had been 
unfaithful, the bitter water would cause great pain and distortion of the 
lower body, and she would be considered accursed by her people. If, on 
the other hand, the woman was innocent, she would be free to bear 
children. This ritual seems to have been peculiar to Israel among ANE 
peoples. 


bitumen. A mineral pitch widely scattered over the earth, and one of 
the best waterproofing substances known. This English word is used by 
the NRSV to render the Hebrew noun /émar H2819, which occurs three 
times in the OT (Gen. 11:3; 14:10; Exod. 2:3). The NIV translates this 
noun with English “tar” (KJV, “slime”). A similar term, “pitch,” is used 
in most versions to translate other terms (Gen. 6:14; Exod. 2:3; Isa. 
34:9). There were great deposits of bitumen or tar near the Dran sra and 
at different places in Mesopotama. The principal modern source is a great 
lake of pitch on the island of Trinidad. 


Biziothiah. biz‘ee-oh-thi‘uh (Heb. bizyôtyâ H1026, perhaps “booty of 
Yahweh”). KJV Bizjothjah. According to the MT, a town in the Necev 
district of Jupan (Josh. 15:28). Instead of “Beersheba, Biziothiah,” 
however, many scholars prefer to read “Beersheba and its villages” (cf. 
LXX and Neh. 11:27). 


Bizjothjah. biz-joth‘juh. See Brzornan. 


Biztha, Bizthah. biz’thuh (Heb. bizzéta > H1030, possibly “eunuch” or 
“bound”). One of the seven eunuch chamberlains instructed by Xerxes 
(Ahasuerus), king of Persia, to bring Queen Vasu: to the royal feast (Esth. 
1:10). 


black. This English term translates various Hebrew words. One of them 
is applied to horses (Zech. 6:2, 6, here signifying death and famine), to 
the suitor’s locks (Cant. 5:11), and to the sunburnt look of Sotomon’s 
beloved (1:5; NIV “dark”). A cognate verb describes the state of Jos’s 
skin as it peeled off under the ravages of the boils (Job 30:30). Another 
verb is used to describe storm-black clouds (1 Ki. 18:45; Jer. 4:28); 
metaphorically it refers to mourning (Jer. 8:21; Joel 2:6; Nah. 2:10) and 
is used of Job’s unfaithful friends (6:16). In the NT, “black” can describe 
the color of hair (Matt. 5:36), horses (Rev. 6:5), the obscuring of the sun 


(v. 12), and ink (2 Cor. 3:3). See also parxness. 


blacksmith. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


blasphemy. The act of insulting or showing contempt for someone. To 
reproach or to bring a railing accusation against any one is bad enough 
(Jude 9), but to speak lightly or carelessly of God is an especially 
grievous sin. The third commandment, “You shall not misuse the name 
of the Lorn your God” (Exod. 20:7), was observed so meticulously by the 
Jews that they would not speak the sacred name YHWH at all, and so no 
one knows today for certain how it was pronounced (see Jenovan). Before 
his conversion, Pau. blasphemed (1 Tim. 1:13) and tried to force 
Christians to blaspheme (Acts 26:11). God prescribed that in Israel the 
punishment for blasphemy would be death by stoning (Lev. 24:10-16). 
Nasorx was falsely charged with blasphemy and was stoned to death (1 
Ki. 21:10-13), as was Sternen (Acts 6:11). Stoning was also in the minds 
of those who charged Jesus with blasphemy (Matt. 9:3; 26:65; Lk. 5:31; 
Jn. 10:33); what Jesus said about himself would have been blasphemy 
were it not true. See also unpaRDONABLE SIN. 


Blastus. blas’tuhs (Gk. Blastos G1058, “bud, sprout”). The chamberlain 
of Herod Acrea, who apparently was easily bribed; the men of Tyre and 
Swon used him in approaching the king (Acts 12:20). As the officer in 
charge of Herod’s private quarters, he was in a position to influence the 
king favorably. 


bless, blessing. The Bible states that God blesses nature (Gen. 1:22), 
mankind (1:28), the Sabbath (2:3), individuals (24:1), and whole nations 
(Ps. 33:12). The idea is clearly that of a divine announcement of favor; 
the assurance that God is conferring his grace. On the other hand, when 
godly men and women “bless” God, they adore him, worship him, and 
praise him (103:1-2). The same word is used for what worshipers offer to 


God and for what they seek from him. When we “bless” God, we bring 
his glories before our mind and respond in worship and adoration; when 
we ask him to “bless” us, we invite him to call our needs to mind and 
respond in meeting them. 


Godly people by words and actions can bestow blessings on their 
fellows (Matt. 5:44; 1 Pet. 3:9). In Bible times, men under inspiration 
bestowed prophetic blessings on their progeny; for example, Noah 
blessed Japheth and Shem (Gen. 9:26-27), Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau 
(27:27-29, 39-40), Jacob blessed the tribes of Israel (ch 49), and Moses 
also blessed them (Deut. 33). We can bless things when we set them 
apart for sacred use (e.g., 1 Cor. 10:16 KJV). 


© Dr. James C. Martin According to Deut. 28-31, the Israelites were instructed to remember God’s covenant by 
proclaiming God’s blessings from Mt. Gerizim (left ridge) and potential curses from Mt. Ebal (right ridge). (View 


to the W.) 


blessing, cup of. This expression is found only in 1 Cor. 10:16 (NIV, 
“cup of thanksgiving”), and is best understood in light of the ancient 
Jewish custom of concluding meals with a prayer of thanksgiving over a 
cup Of wine. This ritual act acknowledged God as the Giver of all good 
gifts, and consecrated the meal to the one who ate. Noteworthy is the 
fact that the third cup of the Jewish Passover feast was also called the 


“cup of blessing.” Borrowing this expression from Judaism, Paul applied 
it to the cup of the Lorn’s supper. He meant by it, therefore, not the cup 
that imparts blessing, but the cup over which the Christian gives thanks 
to God for the death of Christ. 


blindness. See piszasss. 


blood. The word occurs over 400 times in the Bible and is especially 
frequent in Levincus. The circulation of the blood was not known until 
long after Scripture was written, and for the most part Bible references 
are directed toward the practical observation that loss of blood leads to 
loss of vitality and that a draining away of the blood leads to death. 
Genesis 9:5 says (literally), “Your blood, belonging to your lives, I will 
seek...from the hand of man...I will seek the life of man.” In this verse 
“seek blood” is parallel with “seek life,” and both refer to exacting the 
death penalty. When blood is shed, life is terminated, and the Lord seeks 
requital for the shedding of blood by demanding the life of the murderer 
(cf. Gen. 37:26; Ps. 30:9; 58:10). The statement “Your blood be on your 
own head” (e.g., 2 Sam. 1:16) witnesses to the same understanding of 
things: a person guilty of murder must pay with his life. Our concern 
here is not the question of the death penalty, but the way in which the 
Bible uses “blood” as a metaphor for “death.” When blood is spoken of 
as the life of the flesh (Gen. 9:4; cf. Lev. 17:11), the meaning is the 
practical one that flesh and blood in their proper union constitute a 
living creature, beast or human, but that when they are separated death 
takes place. The bearing of this truth on the use of blood in sacrificial 
ritual is most important. For further discussion see sacarice. 


blood, avenger of. See avenczr. 


Blood, Field of. See Axepama. 


blood, issue (flow) of. See piszaszs (sect. VI). 


bloodguilt. This term (KJV, “bloodguiltiness” in Ps. 51:14) is 
sometimes used as a rendering of the Hebrew word for stoop, dam H1947, 
in its plural (intensive) form, damim. It occurs only twice in the NIV (Ps. 
51:14; Joel 3:21), but more frequently in the NRSV (e.g., Exod. 22:2; 
Deut. 19:10; 1 Sam. 25:26). In these instances guilt incurred by 
bloodshed is denoted. The Hebrew term can also be used where other 
crimes are in view (e.g., Ezek. 18:13). 


bloody sweat. See piszaszs (sect. VI). 


blue. A color extracted from the mollusk Helix ianthina. The exact color 
on the fringe of every Hebrew garment cannot be defined (e.g., Num. 
15:38); it may have been a shade of blue or violet. There is also no 
indication of how the dye was made, but no doubt the Israelites during 
the bondage in Egypt had learned to make the blue extract. See also 
PURPLE. 


Boanerges. boh’uh-nuhr‘jeez (Gk. Boanérges G1065, possibly from 
Heb. béné regeš H1201 + H8094, “sons of commotion”). A surname 
interpreted as meaning “Sons of Thunder” and given by Jesus to James 
and Jonn tHe aposte, the sons of Zeseper, at the time they were chosen 
apostles (Mk. 3:17). The derivation of the name is debated, and Mark 
translates it without stating why the term was appropriate. Some have 
thought it referred to their fiery eloquence; others have taken it as 
referring to their fiery dispositions. 


boar. See anmats. 


boast. This English term is used to translate various Hebrew words, 


especially the verb halal H2146 (Ps. 10:3; 34:2; et al.). In the NT, it is 
primarily a rendering of the Greek verb kauchaomai G3016 and its 
derivatives; this word group is used mainly by Pau, especially in 2 Cor. 
10-12 (e.g., 10:13-17). The idea of boasting may convey both a good 
(e.g., Ps. 44:8; 2 Cor. 7:14) and a bad sense (e.g., Ps. 10:3; Rom. 2:17; 2 
Tim. 3:2). The fundamental biblical principle is expressed by God’s 
declaration, “let him who boasts boast about this: / that he understands 
and knows me, / that I am the Loro” (Jer. 9:24; quoted in 1 Cor. 1:31). 


boat. See surs. 
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© Dr. James C. Martin Boaz met Ruth in the vicinity of the fields and threshing floors located on the E side of 


Bethlehem. (View to the N.) 


Boaz. boh’az (Heb. bd saz H1244, possibly “quick [of mind]” or “in him 
is strength”; Gk. Boes G1067 [Matt. 1:5] and Boos G1078 [Lk. 3:32]). A 
well-to-do Bethlehemite in the days of the judges who became an 
ancestor of Jesus by marrying Ruru the Moabitess, widow of one of the 
sons of Eumetecn (Ruth 2-4). This was in accordance with the levirate law 
of Deut. 25:5-10; Boaz could marry Ruth only after the nearer kinsman 
had refused the privilege—or the duty (Ruth 3:12; 4:1-8). The other 
refused because, if he had married Ruth and had had a son, a portion of 
his property would have gone to the credit of Elimelech’s posterity, 


instead of his own by a former marriage. It is impossible to date Boaz 
exactly, because the genealogy of Ruth 4:18-22 (cf. Matt. 1:5-6; Lk. 3:32) 
is almost certainly a partial list, giving ten names to cover 800 years. 
The list in Matt. 1 is demonstrably schematic, as it omits names of four 
kings, and this one in Ruth is almost as surely partial also. They are both 
accurate but, like most genealogies, partial. Saimon (or Salmah), given 
here as the father of Boaz, lived at the time of the conquest, for he 
married Ranas; but the general setting of the story is that of a later period 


of settled life. 


Boaz and Jakin. See Jax ann Boaz. 


Bocheru. See Boxeru. 


Bochim. See Boxm. 


body. The OT uses various names for parts and organs of the body to 
signify the physical, temporal, spatial, and tactual aspect of a human 
being. In the English versions some ten Hebrew words are loosely (and 
often incorrectly) translated “body.” The Greek word soma G5393 has a 
wide range of meaning in the NT. It can refer to a corpse (Matt. 27:52), 
one’s physical body (Mk. 5:29), and the human self expressed in and 
through a body (Heb. 10:10; 1 Pet. 2:24). As a Jewish thinker, Pau. saw 
the body not merely as an outer shell to house the soul/spirit, but as the 
expression of the whole person (Rom. 12:1). So he warned against the 
misuse of the body (1 Cor. 6:13-20), especially since it is the temple of 
the Hoty spirit in the case of the believer (6:15, 19). However, the body is 
affected by sin and so may be called the “body of sin” (Rom. 6:6) and 
“body of death” (7:24). Even so, Paul’s use of “body” must be 
distinguished from his use of resu. The latter almost always points to the 
principle of sn endemic in human nature. 


As there is a physical body for this life, so there is a spiritual and 


imperishable body for the life of the age to come after the resurrection (1 
Cor. 15:38-49). The present body, which is affected by sin, will be 
replaced by a body whose nature is spirit and which is pure and glorious 
—like Christ’s resurrection body. In the Lorp’s supper the bread symbolizes 
the body of Jesus offered as a sacrifice for sin (Mk. 14:22; 1 Cor. 11:24). 
The cuurcu can also be understood as a body. See sony or curist. 


body of Christ. The NT applies the term body to Christ in three ways. 
(1) As the natural, human body of Jesus that the eternal Son made his 
own in the womb of Mary, and in which he offered himself as a sacrifice 
for the sin of the world (Heb. 10:10). This body was transformed from a 
physical into a spiritual body in resurrection and then taken to heaven in 
ascension. Yet it remains a human body, and thus he who sits at the 
right hand of the Father as coregent is still the God-Man. (2) As the 
people of God or the cuurcu (local and universal) united to Christ in grace 
by faith and through baptism. Believers are “one body in Christ” (Rom. 
12:5) in each locality and, as a universal community, are the “body of 
Christ” (Eph. 4:12) ruled and sustained by Christ, the Head (5:23). (3) As 
the bread used at the Last Supper by Jesus and then as the bread used in 
Holy Communion by believers. “This is my body,” said Jesus (Matt. 
26:26). Just as Jesus’ body was broken on the cross, and just as by eating 
the Passover meal the Israelites had been associated with delivery from 
Egypt and bondage, so believers participate in the saving work of Christ 
on the cross by taking this bread (and wine). 


Bohan, Stone of. boh‘han (Heb. bohan H992, possibly “thumb”). The 
description of the N boundary of the tribe of Juvan contains a reference 
to “the Stone of Bohan son of Reuben” (Josh. 15:6); the same language is 
then used to describe the S boundary of the tribe of Bensamw (18:17). The 
stone was apparently near Jericno, and it is possible that at one time 
descendants of the tribe of Reusen temporarily inhabited the NE corner of 


the territory of Judah before the final boundary settlements were made 
by Josua. 


boil. See piszaszs. 


Bokeru. boh‘kuh-roo (Heb. bōkērû H1150, possibly “youthful”). Also 
Bocheru. Son of Azel and descendant of Sau: through Jonatnan (1 Chr. 
8:38; 9:44). Some scholars (following the Greek and Syriac versions) 
take the word as a common noun with suffix, “his firstborn,” applying 
the description to Azel’s first son, Azrikam. 


Bokim. boh’kim (Heb. bokim H1141, “weepers”). Also Bochim. Name 
given to a place near Guca where the nation of Israel wept after being 
admonished by the angel of the Lord (Jdg. 2:1, 5). The Sepruacinr inserts a 
reference to Berne: after Bokim, and the latter may be connected with 
Aton BacutH, Meaning “oak of weeping,” which is said to be “below 
Bethel” (Gen. 35:8). 


boldness. Common translation of the Greek noun parrésia G4244, 
which also means “frankness, sense of freedom, confidence.” Luke uses it 
often to describe the bold witnessing of the early Christians (Acts 2:29; 
4:29-31; et al.; cf. also the cognate verb parrésiazomai G4245, “speak 
boldly, preach fearlessly,” 9:27 et al.). Pau uses it too in some key 
passages that focus either on the boldness required in his ministry (2 
Cor. 3:12; Eph 6:19-20; et al.) or on the confidence believers have to 
approach God (Eph. 3:12; 1 Tim. 3:13; cf. also Heb. 3:16 et al.; 1 Jn. 
2:28 et al.). For Christians, courage of every sort is possible in the 
measure that they know themselves to be in the almighty hands and 
under the beneficent protection of their heavenly Father. See also same. 


bolled. An archaic term used by the KJV once, referring to the flower 
bud or the seed pod of flax (Exod. 9:31; NIV, “in bloom”). The English 
term meant “having bolls” or “bearing pods,” hence “in seed,” though 
the corresponding Hebrew word may refer equally to the flower. 


bondage. See sLAVE, SLAVERY. 


bone. In the living body, bones form the strong framework, and the 
connotation is one of strength. “Bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh” 
(Gen. 2:23) was spoken in a literal sense of Eve; but almost the same 
words (29:14), spoken by Lasan to Jacos, are figurative and show only 
kinship. Strong chastening is thought of as a bone-breaking experience 
(Ps. 51:8), and the terrible writhing on the cross of Calvary literally 
threw bones out of joint (22:14). Dry bones form a picture of hopeless 
death (Ezek. 37:1-12). The Passover lamb, without a broken bone (Exod. 
12:46), was a type of the Lamb of God (Jn. 19:36). 


book. Generally a literary production having some unity of purpose. 
Books may be classified by their forms or subjects, but more particularly 
by the nature and quality of the written material within. In ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia (see Basyton) much of the wrimne that was thought to 
be of value was done in wedge-shaped characters on soft clay that was 
then baked, and the “libraries” were, in form, almost like piles of brick. 

In ancient Ecyer, the people early learned to press and glue thin sheets 
of the papyrus plant into sheets of “paper”; the writing was in narrow 
columns on sheets of regular size that were then glued together and 
wound around two sticks, thus forming a scroll or roll. Still later, people 
learned to bind the sheets together into a “codex,” very similar to our 
modern books. Book in the Bible always refers to a scroll (see esp. Jer. 
36). In Percamum, in the second century B.C., due to the scarcity of paper, 
workers learned to dress the skin of calves and of kids as a writing 
material. This new substance was named parchment in honor of its place 
of origin and almost displaced papyrus in many regions. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


In ancient Mesopotamia, books were produced in the form of inscribed tablets like this one (19th cent. B.C.), 


commemorating the building of Ur by Warad-Sin, king of Larsa. 


In ancient books made of papyrus or parchment, the writing was 
generally done on one side of each sheet, but occasionally, owing to 
afterthoughts, material was written also on the back side (see Rev. 5:1). 
When a book was sealed, the contents were made secret, and when 
unsealed they were open (cf. Dan. 12:4, 9; Rev. 5:1-4 on the one hand 
and Rev. 5:5; 22:10 on the other). Only the Son of God was found 
worthy to open the seals of the book of the future that had been locked 
in the hands of “him that sat on the throne.” 

Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are all religions of a book, and their 
main books have greatly changed the history of the human race. The 
Ber is the book, God’s Word, and it differs from all other books in that it 
alone is inspired (God-breathed). The Bible originally had sixty-three 
books, as the division of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles into “First” and 


“Second” was not originally intended. The larger books were generally 
written on separate rolls (see Lk. 4:17) but sometimes the Megilloth 
(Ruth, Esther, Lamentations, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes) were 
bound together, as were also “The Twelve” (i.e., the Minor Prophets). 
Many books that have been lost are mentioned in the Bible (e.g., “the 
book of Jashar,” Josh. 10:13; “the book of the annals of Solomon,” 1 Ki. 
11:41). 


book of life. See urr, goox or. 


Book of the Covenant, Book of the Law. See Covenant, Book oF THE. 


booth. A simple, temporary shelter generally constructed of tree 
branches with the leaves left on. It was used by the guardian of a 
vineyard or vegetable garden when the fruit was fit to be stolen. 
Sometimes this word describes a larger enclosure (Gen. 33:17) such as 
Jacos built for his cattle (cf. Isa. 1:8 NRSV). 


Booths, Feast of. See reasrs (sect. VI). 


booty. Goods taken from a defeated enemy. In the law as given through 
Mosss, very different arrangements were made for varying circumstances. 
In the case of some cities whose people were extremely wicked, 
everything was to be destroyed (see pevorep tamne). Persons could 
sometimes be enslaved (Deut. 20:14), but in other cases they had to be 
utterly destroyed (20:16-18). The purpose here was to prevent the 
pagans from teaching their abominations to God’s people Israel (cf. 1 
Sam. 15, where Sauw’s hypocritical half-obedience brought ruin on 
himself and his house). The very practical question as to the division of 
the booty was solved partly by custom, as when Abram (Asranam) freely 
devoted a tenth of the spoil to the Lord by giving it to Metcuizepex (Gen. 
14:20), and partly by legislation, as when Davw ordered that booty be 


shared equally by those who because of weariness could not continue in 
battle (1 Sam. 30:21-25). 


Booz. boh’oz. See Boaz. 


Bor Ashan. bor-ay’shuhn (Heb. bér- <a§én H1016, “smoking pit”). A 
city in the SW of Juvan, mentioned among the places where Davw and his 
men roamed prior to his becoming king (1 Sam. 30:30; for the first 
consonant, many Heb. MSS have a k instead of a b, thus KJV “Chor- 
ashan”). It may be the same as Asvan, a city of uncertain location in the 
SuepHeLan (Josh. 19:7; 1 Chr. 4:32). 


borrow. The KJV uses this verb three times in the context of the people 
of Israel “borrowing” extensively from the Egyptians (Exod. 3:22; 11:2; 
12:35; the Heb. verb means literally “to ask”). The fact is that the 
Egyptians, thoroughly cowed by the rigors of the ten plagues, were 
willing to give generously in order to get rid of their troublesome 
“guests”; and God, in his providence, allowed Israel to despoil the 
Egyptians (12:36) in order to provide gold and silver for the rasernacte 
that was to be constructed. “Surely your wrath against men brings you 
praise” (Ps. 76:10). 

The law of Moses gives careful direction concerning the responsibility 
of those who borrow or who hold property in trust or who are criminally 
careless in regard to the property of another (Exod. 22:1-15). Among the 
blessings promised Israel on condition of obedience is that they would be 
lenders, not borrowers (Deut. 15:6; 28:12). Also, Jesus instructed his 
followers to not turn away those who wanted to borrow from them 
(Matt. 5:42). Generally the borrower is the servant of the lender (Prov. 
22:7), but God’s judgment can erase differences (Isa. 24:2). See also pest; 


INTEREST. 


Boscath. See Bozxatu. 


bosom. Although in English this word refers to the part of the body 
between the arms, in Scripture it is generally used in an affectionate 
sense; for example, “the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father” 
(Jn. 1:18 RSV), carrying the lambs in his bosom (Isa. 40:11 KJV), or 
Lazarus resting in Asranam’s sosom (Lk. 16:22-23 KJV). It can be almost 
synonymous with “heart” as the center of one’s life (cf. Ps. 35:13; Eccl. 
7:9 KJV). Quite commonly, of course, it refers to conjugal love, as in 
Mic. 7:5 (KJV; NIV, “embrace”). In Prov. 17:23 we read of the bosom as 
a place of hiding money (KJV; NIV, “accepts a bribe in secret”). 


Bosor. boh’sor (Gk. Bosor G1082 [not in NIV]). An alternate name for 
Bror, the father of Bataam (2 Pet. 2:15 KJV, NRSV; but NIV reads Bror, 
following Codex Vaticanus and a few other witnesses). Some scholars 
have thought that the form Bosor in this passage is simply an ancient 
blunder that spread through virtually the whole MS tradition. Many 
others believe that it is the original form in this passage and that it was 
corrected to Beor by a few scribes to harmonize the text with the 
Septuacint spelling. 


botch. See piszasss. 


bottle. A term used frequently by the KJV where modern versions have 
such renderings as “jar” and “wineskin” (or simply “skin”). The Hebrew 
noun no 2d H5532 in particular refers to the hide of an animal sewn and 
sealed to be used as a wine Or water container (e.g., Josh. 9:4). In the NT, 
the Greek term askos G929 appears several times (e.g., Matt. 9:17). See 
also PITCHER; POTTERY. 


bottomless pit. See asyss. 


boundary stones. God not only set careful bounds to the land of his 
people (Josh. 13-21), but also provided a curse for those who removed 


their neighbors’ landmarks (Deut. 27:17; cf. 19:14). Figuratively, the 
expression implies a decent regard for ancient institutions (Prov. 22:28; 
23:10). 


bow. See ars AND ARMOR; RAINBOW. 


bowels. In the KJV this English word occurs thirty-six times and in 
three principal senses: (1) literally (2 Chr. 21:15-19; Acts 1:18); (2) as 
the generative parts of the body, whether male or female (Gen. 15:4; Ps. 
71:6); and (3) as the seat of the emotions (e.g. Lam. 1:20 [NIV, “heart”]; 
Phil. 1:8 [NIV, “affection’]). 
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A collection of votive bowls dedicated to the Canaanite temple in Hazor (15th-13th cent. B.C.). 


bowl. Various Hebrew words are rendered “bowl” in the OT. One of 
these may refer to a large, flat earthenware dish for holding a liquid, 
such as milk (Jdg. 5:25). Another one is used of large costly bowls, like 
the silver bowls presented by the princes of the congregation (Num. 
7:13-14). Still another one is used in reference to the receptacle for oil in 
the candlestick of Zechariah’s vision (Zech. 4:3), and to the bowl-shaped 
capitals of the temple pillars Jakin and Boaz (1 Ki. 7:41-42; 2 Chr. 4:12- 
13). In the NT, two Greek terms are used. One occurs in Jesus’ statement 
at the Last Supper, “The one who has dipped his hand into the bowl with 


me will betray me” (Matt. 26:23). The other one is found frequently in 
the book of Revelation (Rev. 5:8; 15:7; et al. [KJV, “vial”]). See also cup; 


POTTERY; VESSEL. 


box tree. See pianrts. 


Bozez. boh’ziz (Heb. béses H1010, perhaps “gleaming [place]”). The 
northern of two cliffs (the southern was called Senex) situated on either 
side of the pass of Micmasn (1 Sam. 14:4). It was apparently this crag, or 
near it, that JonarHan and his armor-bearer climbed when attacking the 
Puuste Outpost. The exact spot has not been identified, although 


doubtless both cliffs lay near the sharp bend of the pass. The area is 
some 7 mi. (11 km.) NNE of Jerusatem. 


Bozkath. boz‘kath (Heb. bosqat H1304, “swollen” or “elevation”). One 
of the towns in the SuepHetan within the territory of the tribe of Jupan 
(Josh. 15:39); it was the home of King Josian’s mother, Jedidah (2 Ki. 
22:1; KJV, “Boscath”). Its precise location is unknown, but it must have 
been near Lacuisn. 


Bozrah. boz‘ruh (Heb. bosrah H1313, possibly “enclosure [for sheep]”). 
(1) An ancient city in the mountains of Epom, strongly fortified and 
virtually impregnable. It is probably to be identified with modern Bus 
eirah, situated at the head of the Wadi Hamayideh on a rocky isolated 
bluff surrounded on three sides by steep valleys, approximately 30 mi. 
(50 km.) N of Perra (Seta) and 25 mi. (40 km.) SE of the S tip of the Drap 
sca. It was the strongest fortress of the northern half of Edom and as such 
controlled access to the king’s highway, and hence to the Arasan and the 
Red Sea port of Eram. Bozrah is mentioned in Gen. 36:33 and 1 Chr. 1:44 
as being the city of Josas, one of the early kings of Edom. It is 
particularly used by the prophets, along with Teman, to describe Edom in 


oracles of judgment, since both places were so impregnable (Isa. 34:6; 
63:1; Jer. 49:13, 22; Amos 1:12). In Mic. 2:12 it is better translated 
“sheepfold,” as in the modern versions. 


(2) One of the cities of Moas against which Jeremiah prophesied (Jer. 
48:24). It is usually identified with Brzrr. 


bracelet. Properly a circlet for the wrist, but the word translates in the 
KJV five different Hebrew nouns. In 2 Sam. 1:10 the word probably 
means “armlet” as a mark of royalty (NIV, “band on his arm”); in Exod. 
35:22 it could be “brooches” or “clasps”; in Gen. 38:18, 25 it represents 
the cord about the neck from which the signet ring was suspended; in 
Gen. 24:22, 30, 47, it is properly “bracelet,” from the root meaning 
“something bound on”; in Ezek. 16:11; 23:42; and in Isa. 3:19, in the 
interesting inventory of twenty-one items of feminine adornment, it 
could be rendered “twisted chains.” Bracelets and other showy 
adornments (anklets, nose-rings, armlets, etc.) were much admired in 
ancient days. See also press. 


braid. The braiding of the nar refers to a custom practiced by women of 
means during the Roman period. It involved the elaborate entwining of 
the hair, and it often included the use of thin threads of gold, pearls, or 
precious stones of various colors. Two of the NT church leaders speak 
against this practice because of its identification with the world system 
of that day (1 Tim. 2:9; 1 Pet. 3:3). The NIV uses the term “braid” with 
reference to Samson’s hair (Jdg. 16:13, 19). 


bramble. See puants. 


branch. A word representing eighteen different Hebrew and four Greek 
words in the Bible, most notably as a title applied to the Messin as the 
offspring of Davin (Jer. 23:5; 33:15; Zech. 3:8; 6:12). 


brasen. See sronzz SEA} BRONZE SNAKE. 


brass. See mnerats. 


bray. This verb refers to the distinctive call of the donkey, horse, and 
mule. Its two exclusive biblical references occur in Jos. In his distress Job 
declares there was good reason for his rash words: “Does a wild donkey 
bray when it has grass, / or an ox bellow when it has fodder?” (Job 6:5). 
Later, he compares the “base and nameless brood” who mocked him to 
wild desert asses braying in the bushes (30:8-9). (The KJV uses the word 
in its other meaning of “grind” in Prov. 27:22.) brazen sea, brazen 
serpent. See BRONZE SEA; BRONZE SNAKE. 


bread. The “staff of life,” generally baked from dough made of wheat 
flour that has been leavened (raised by means of fermenting yeast) and 
made into loaves of various shapes and sizes. At the time of the Passover 
(Exod. 12) the Israelites ate unleavened bread because of their haste, 
and ever afterward they memorialized this event in an annual feast 
(12:15-20). The poorer people usually used barley instead of wheat to 
make the bread for this feast, and in times of distress and of famine most 
of the people used barley. See prants. In Jdg. 7:13, the Midianite’s dream 
of a barley loaf, which was interpreted as “the sword of Gideon,” 
perhaps hinted at the poverty of Israel under Midianite oppression; and 
in Jn. 6:9 the boy’s store of five barley loaves suggests that he came from 
a family or a region that could not afford the more delicious and 
nutritious wheat bread. Ezekiel 4:9-17 gives a vivid picture of baking in 
famine times. 


In the more primitive parts of Syria today there are several sorts of 
wheat bread. In some villages a barrel-shaped hole in the ground is used 
as an oven; the women adroitly knead the bread into large thin sheets 
that they lay on cushions and slap against the hot wall of the oven. 
Though dried dung mixed with straw is used as fuel to preheat the oven, 
the taste is not impaired. In other villages of Syria, a convex sheet of 


iron is placed over an open fire and the bread is similarly baked; but in 
the larger towns and cities there are bakeries to which the people bring 
their loaves for baking. The long stone oven is heated for hours, then the 
raised loaves, about 8 to 10 in. (21 to 26 cm.) in diameter and one- 
fourth inch (about 1 cm.) thick, are placed inside by means of a long 
wooden paddle. The heat quickly bakes the surface, and gas forming 
inside splits the loaves, which are then turned and soon removed (Hos. 
7:8). 

The word bread, depicting the most universal solid food, is often used 
figuratively for roon in general: “By the sweat of your brow you shall eat 
bread” (Gen. 3:19 NRSV); “Give us today our daily bread” (Matt. 6:11). 
The word is used by the Lord in a mystical but very true and precious 
sense in his discourse on “the bread of life” in Jn. 6:43-59. As important 
as bread (i.e., solid food) is to our bodies, so necessary is the Lord to 
spiritual life. And so, in the “breaking of bread” at our “communion” 
services, some partake in a very real way of Christ, while others, not 
recognizing the body of the Lord, eat and drink judgment on themselves 
(1 Cor. 11:29). In the tabernacle and in the temple, the “bread of the 
Presence” indicated the presence of the Lord, the “bread of life” among 
his people. 


bread of the Presence. See razernactez. 


breastpiece. An elaborately decorated square of linen worn on the 
breast as part of the robes of Israel’s high prest (Exod. 28:15-30; 39:8-21; 
Lev. 8:8; KJV, “breastplate”). A piece of material of gold, blue, purple, 
scarlet, and fine linen was folded double into a square of 9 x 9 in. It was 
fastened from the top to the shoulder of the rno by gold cords, and by a 
blue lace from the lower corners to gold rings on the ephod. On the front 
were four rows, each of three precious stones, and each stone inscribed 
with the name of one of the twelve tribes. Three times it is referred to as 
the “breastpiece of judgment” (Exod. 28:15, 29-30; NIV, “breastpiece for 
making decisions”). This term apparently refers to the oracular function 
of the Urm anp tHummm, commonly thought to have been objects held in 


the fold. 


breastplate. See arms AND ARMOR; BREASTPIECE. 


breath. The most important ingredient of physical ure. A person can 
live for thirty days without food, but only a few minutes without 
breathing. Because human beings owe their breath to God (Gen. 2:7; Job 
27:3), the concept has strong theological associations. God will restore 
his people, who are like dry bones, when he breathes his Spirit, and thus 
life, into them (Ezek. 37:1-14; the Heb. word for “spirit,” rûah H5972, 
also means “breath, wind,” and the same is true of the corresponding Gk. 
word, pneuma G4460). After his resurrection, Jesus breathed on his 
disciples, signifying their reception of the Hory spmr (Jn. 20:22). 
Moreover, the Scriptures are described as being “breathed out” by God 
(theopneustos G2535, 2 Tim. 3:16; see inspiration). 


breeches. See press. 


brethren of the Lord. See srotuers oF THE LORD. 


bribery. Anything given to induce a person to do something illegal or 
wrong, or against his or her wishes. The taking of bribes is mentioned 
often in the OT. Bribery was used to condemn the innocent (Ps. 15:5; Isa. 
5:23; Ezek. 22:12), to acquit the guilty (Isa. 5:23), to slay the innocent 
(Deut. 27:25). The law of Moses prohibited it (Exod. 23:8; Deut. 16:19), 
and those who take a bribe are described as cursed (Deut. 27:25). The 
prophets denounced it (Isa. 1:23; Amos 5:12; Mic. 3:11; 7:3). Rulers 
(Exod. 18:21; Isa. 1:23; Ezek. 22:12; Mic. 3:11; 7:3) and judges (2 Chr. 
19:7) were especially given to it. The God of Israel is not partial and 
does not take a bribe (Deut. 10:17). The person who is approved by God 
does not take bribes (Ps. 15:5; Prov. 15:27; Isa. 33:15). 


brick. Building material made of clay dried in the sun. The word for 
“brick” in Hebrew (lebénd H4246) is derived from the verb “to be white” 
(cf. Lesanon, so named for its snow-clad mountaintops). The very name 
would lead us to expect the oriental bricks to be whitish in color, rather 
than red like our more common bricks. The earliest mention of brick in 
the Bible (Gen. 11:3) shows that the molding of clay into bricks and its 
thorough burning were known when the Tower of Base. was built, 
possibly not more than a century after Noah’s flood. 

Owing to the prevalence of stone in Ecypr and its comparative rarity in 
lower Mesopotamia, the use of brick for building was much more common 
in Cuatpea than in Egypt, though the record of the bondage of Israel 
(Exod. 1:11-14; 5:7-19) shows that at least some cities in Egypt were 
built of brick rather than of stone. In fact, the ruins of Piraom have been 
found with three grades of brick in situ: bricks with binding material of 
straw at the bottom; above them, bricks made with stubble; and at the 
top, bricks of pure clay with no binding material at all. The ancient 
bricks were generally square instead of oblong and were much larger 
than ours, about 13 x 13 x 3.5 in. (33 x 33 x 9 cm.). Before being baked 
they were often stamped with the name of the monarch. Much of the 
ancient brickwork was of bricks merely baked in the sun, especially in 
Egypt, but at Basy.on the bricks were thoroughly burned. 


Brickmaking is mentioned in Davw’s time (2 Sam. 12:31), and centuries 
later Nanum, taunting the Ninevites, tells them: “Work the clay, tread the 
mortar, repair the brickwork!” (Nah. 3:14). In Isa. 9:9-10 the “pride and 
arrogance of heart” of the Israelites is rebuked because they intended to 
replace the overthrown bricks with stone, even as many a modern city 
has been rebuilt after a catastrophe. The sin was not in their desire for 
improvement, but in their impious and profane pride. 


bride, bride-chamber, bridegroom. See wrona. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Mud bricks on stone foundation courses at the Beersheba excavation. 


bride of Christ. See cuurcu. 


bridle. See sit anp BRIDLE. 


brier. See pants. 


brimstone. Modern translations prefer the more common term 
“sulfur,” referring to a nonmetallic element with a yellow color and 
usually found as well-formed crystals. It is soft and burns with a blue 
flame forming a noxious gas. The biblical use of the term is generally 
connected with judgment, as when the Lord rained “brimstone and fire” 
on Sopom and Gomorran (Gen. 19:24 KJV; NIV, “burning sulfur”) or as 
when the dust of Evom was to be turned into brimstone (Isa. 34:9 KJV). 
In the book of Revelation, burning sulfur is mentioned repeatedly in 
connection with divine punishment (Rev. 14:10 et al.). 


Broad Wall. A portion of the walls of Jerusatem in times of Neveman 


(Neh. 3:8; 12:38). It was apparently in the NW section of the city, 
between the Tower of the Ovens and the Epxram cats. In the course of 


exacavations during the 1970s, an impressive eighth-century B.C. wall 


(about 210 ft./64 m. long and 23 ft./7m. thick) was discovered in what 
is now the Jewish Quarter. It is very likely the wall that was built first 
by Hezexian (2 Chr. 32:5). 


broidered. See emsrowery. 


bronze. See mnerats. 


bronze sea. Name given to a very large laver (c. 15 ft. or 4.5 m.) that 
Sotomon placed in front of the rempre for washing the sacrifices and the 
bodies of the priests (2 Ki. 25:13; 1 Chr. 18:8; Jer. 52:17; KJV, “brasen 
sea”). It is also known as the “molten sea” (1 Ki. 7:23; 2 Chr. 4:2; NIV, 
“Sea of cast metal”). The tank was mounted on a base consisting of 
twelve oxen, also cast from bronze, three facing toward each of the four 
cardinal points of the compass. The metal was cast a handbreadth in 
thickness, and the lip was curved over like the flower of a lily. 


bronze snake. According to Num. 21:4-9, the people of Israel, as they 
were preparing to travel around the land of Evom, complained against 
God and Moses because they had no bread or water. In judgment God 
sent venomous snakes against them. When the people confessed their 
sin, Moses made a snake made of bronze and set it on a pole so that 
“anyone who is bitten can look at it and live.” With the passage of time, 
however, Israel lost sight of the symbolical and typical function of the 
statue. By the later eighth century B.C., the Israelites were burning incense 
to it, as if it were in itself a deity, and during Hezexian’s religious reform it 
was broken into pieces (2 Ki. 18:4; KJV, “brasen serpent”). 


brook. The usual Hebrew word for “brook” is naval H5707 (to be 
distinguished from the similar-sounding term for “river,” nahar H5643). 
It is often rendered “valley,” and this English term seems best in view of 
the places so named, such as the Valley of Esucor (Num. 13:23) and the 


Valley of Sorex (Jdg. 16:4). The Arabic word wadi is more accurate, since 
some “brooks” are nothing more than dry washes except during flood 
season. This feature is illustrated well in 2 Ki. 3:16-17. The Spanish 
arroyo describes the same phenomenon in the SW United States. The fact 
that the valley between Jerusaiem and the Mounr or ouves is called the Brook 
Kipron is ample evidence that it may refer to a gully in which water 
rarely or never runs. Even though water is only occasionally present in 
some brooks, the dry bed is often the best place to dig for water or to 
plant. In some passages, the NIV renders the Hebrew term with “gorge,” 
“ravine,” etc. See also river} VALLEY. 


broom (tree). See piants. 


brother. This term is applied to various relationships. (1) A male 
person related to another person or other persons by having the same 
parents (Gen. 27:6) or only the same father or mother (28:2; Jdg. 8:19). 
(2) A member of the same tribe (2 Sam. 19:12); (3) A citizen of the same 
country (Exod. 2:11; Acts 3:22). (4) An ally (Amos 1:9). (5) A kindred 
nation (Num. 20:14). (6) Someone spiritually akin (Matt. 12:50; 23:8), 
used especially among Christians (Acts 9:17; 1 Cor. 6:6). (7) Someone of 
equal rank or office (1 Ki. 9:13; Ezra 3:2 KJV). 


brothers of the Lord. The term is used in the NT in identifying four 
men: James, JosepH, Simon, and Juve (Matt. 13:55; Mk. 6:3). It is also used 
collectively of a group of men whose names are not given (Jn. 7:3; Acts 
1:14; 1 Cor. 9:5). The precise relationship of these men to Jesus has been 
much debated, with three different answers offered: (1) They were 
younger children of Mary and Joseph; this is suggested by the reference 
to Mary’s “first” child (Lk. 2:7) but is rejected by those who insist that 
Mary remained a virgin throughout her life. (2) They were Joseph’s 
children from a previous marriage; this view is possible, but it has no 
support in the NT. (3) They were cousins of Jesus, sons of his aunt Mary 
wife of Coras (Jn. 19:25), described as “the mother of James the 


Younger and of Joses” (Mk. 15:40); but if this James is the apostle listed 
in Mk. 3:18, Mary’s husband was Alphaeus, not Cleopas, and this could 
be explained only if Alphaeus and Cleopas were alternative names for 
the same man, or if Mary had been married twice. Most Protestant 
scholars argue that the first option above is the most natural. 


Bubastis. byoo-bas‘tis (Gk. Boubastis; LXX Boubastos). A major city in 
Ecypt (Ezek. 30:17 NIV). See Pi sesetu. 


bucket. A pail made of leather used for drawing water from a weu. or 
cisTERN. It had two crosspieces at the top to keep it open. Such buckets are 


still in use in Palestine. The term is used figuratively in the OT (Num. 
24:7; Isa. 40:15). 


buckler. See arms ann armor. 


build, building. See ARCHITECTURE. 


Bukki. buhk‘i (Heb. buqqî H1321, short form of Burkan). (1) Son of 
Jogli; as a leader from the tribe of Dan, he was one of the men entrusted 
with the division of the land of Canaan among the Israelites (Num. 
34:22). 

(2) Son of Abishua, descendant of Levi through Konatn, and ancestor of 
Ezra (1 Chr. 6:5, 51; Ezra 7:4). 


Bukkiah. buh-ki‘uh (Heb. buqgiyyahii H1322, possibly “proved of 
Yahweh”). One of the fourteen sons of Heman, a Levite; he received the 
sixth lot that determined his duties in the temple (1 Chr. 25:4, 13). 
Along with the sons of AsarpH and Jepuraun, the sons of Heman were 
involved in “the ministry of prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres 


and cymbals” (v. 1). 


Bul. bool (Heb. bûl H1004, possibly “autumn rain” or “harvest”). The 
name of the eighth month of the year (corresponding to late October and 
early November), according to the preexilic Canaanite system of names. 
It occurs only once, in dating the completion of Solomon’s tempe (1 Ki. 
6:38). See CALENDAR. 


bull. See anmais. 


bullock. See anmas. 


bulrush. See ark or sutrusHes} PLANTS. 


Bunah. byoo‘nuh (Heb. bûnâ H1007, possibly “intelligence”). Son of 
JeranmerL and descendant of Jupan through Perez and Hezron (1 Chr. 2:25). 


Bunni. buhn7i (Heb. bunni H1221, possibly short form of Brenan). (1) A 
Levire who was present at Ezra’s public reading of the law (Neh. 9:4). 


(2) An ancestor of a certain Shemaiah; the latter was one of the 
Levites who chose to live in Jerusalem at the time of Nesneman (Neh. 


11:15). 


(3) A leader of the people who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. 10:15). 


burden. That which is laid on an animal or person in order to be 
carried. The word translates a variety of Hebrew and Greek terms. When 
literally used, it is easily understood and needs no special comment. 
Figuratively, it can refer to responsibility (Num. 11:11; Matt. 11:30) or 


to sorrow (Ps. 55:22 KJV; NIV, “cares”). The KJV uses “burden” also in 
passages where the Hebrew word (prob. a homonym) has the different 
meaning of “divine pronouncement, oracle” (Isa. 13:1 et al.). 


burial. The act of placing a dead body in a tomb, in the earth, or in the 
sea, generally with appropriate ceremonies, as opposed to exposure to 
the beasts or abandonment or burning. Various peoples, notably the 
Egyptians, who believed that their dead would live and practice ordinary 
human occupations in “the land of the dead,” often went to great lengths 
to preserve the bodies of their departed loved ones. They sometimes 
placed with the mummy tools or instruments or weapons, and 
occasionally killed and buried a wife or a servant to accompany the one 
whom they had buried. 


Partly because of God’s declaration to fallen Adam, “For dust you are 
and to dust you will return” (Gen. 3:19), the people of Israel almost 
always buried their dead; and because the land of Canaan had so many 
caves, these places were very frequently used as places of burial. 
Probably the prevailing motive for our respect for the dead, and even for 
the place of burial, is the sense of decency and our feeling of love for the 
person, often without regarding the fact that the real person has gone 
and that only his former “residence” remains. 


The story of the treatment of the bodies of Sau. and of his sons sheds 
light on the subject. The Pxuisrnes beheaded the bodies, exhibiting the 
heads throughout their land and fastening Saul’s body to the city wall of 
Beru suan (1 Sam. 31:8-13). The men of Israel rescued the bodies, burned 
them, reverently buried the bones under a tree, and mourned seven 
days. 

It is remarkable that although God had given to Asranam the deed of 
the land of Canaan (Gen. 15:18-21), the only land that the patriarchs 
possessed before Josnua’s time was the burial places for the original 
family: a cave at Hesron and a field at Suecuem (cf. Gen. 23; 49:29-32; 
Josh. 24:32-33). In Canaan, in ancient times and in the more primitive 
parts of the land even today, there was (and is) no embalming in most 
cases but immediate burial to avoid unpleasant odors (Acts 5:5-10) and 


ceremonial uncleanness (Num. 19:11-22). In the time of Christ, the 
bodies were wrapped in clean linen (Matt. 27:57-60), and spices and 
ointments were prepared (Lk. 23:56). 


The strange story of the dead Moabite reviving when he touched the 
bones of Eussa (2 Ki. 13:20-21) shows not only the speedy decomposition 
of a body but also the informality of burials in times of war or necessity. 
The still stranger story of the disobedient prophet (1 Ki. 13) shows how 
a heathen altar could be defiled by burning bones on it (13:1-3) and 
shows also the desire of a prophet to be buried near another whom he 
honored (13:30-31). In several cases of sinful rulers, ordinary burial was 
denied to their bodies: the dogs ate Jrzrse. (2 Ki. 9:10); Jenoram of Judah, 
who died with incurable diseases, was not buried with the kings (2 Chr. 
21:18-20); Uzzau was buried in a field, not in the tombs of the kings 
(26:23); and Jenoixm was given the burial of a donkey (Jer. 22:18-19). 


© Dr. James C. Martin This tomb, with its visible headrests, borders the SW corner of the Hinnom Valley in 


Jerusalem and dates to the time of Jeremiah. 


burning. The burning of the sacrrice (Lev. 1-7) was a symbolic way of 
conveying the offering, and thus the commitment of the sacrificer, to 
God: as the sacrifice was consumed and the smoke and odor arose to 
heaven, it symbolized the entrance into the divine presence. Burning as a 
means of judgment has been literally carried out in history, and it will 
again at the consummation of all things (Lev. 10:1-2; Josh. 6:24; 8:28; 1 
Cor. 3:13). God himself in holiness and eternal might is represented by 


the surninc susu (Exod. 3:1-3), by the burning coals of Ezekiel’s vision 
(Ezek. 1:13), and by the continually burning lamp of the sanctuary: “God 
is a consuming fire” (Heb. 12:29). Burning can also indicate zeal and 
passion, both in positive and in negative contexts (Lk. 24:32; Jn. 5:35; 
Rom. 1:27; 1 Cor. 7:9). 


burning bush. A thorny bush that Moses saw burning and from which 
he heard the Lord speak (Exod. 3:2-3; Deut. 33:16; Mk. 12:26). Many 
attempts have been made to identify the plant, but without success. The 
incident is important because it is the first direct statement in the Bible 
linking noumess with the very life of God and making fire the symbol of 
that holiness. The flame that needs no fuel to maintain it (“the bush... 
did not burn up”) represents the eternal, self-sufficient life of God. 
Where this God is, holiness is, and sinners can draw near only by 
meeting the conditions God imposes (“take off your sandals”). This is the 
seed from which the whole Mosaic system grows. The unapproachable 
fire is seen in all its majesty on Mount Siar (Exod. 19:18), and this in 
turn is reflected in the undying fire on the altar (Lev. 6:9). The same God 
who made the simple provision for Moses to draw nigh (Exod. 3:5; cf. 
Josh. 5:13) provided the sacrifices. 


burnt Offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


bush. See piants. 


bushel. See weicuts anp MEASURES. 


butler. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


butter. This English term is used by the KJV to render a Hebrew word 
that refers to curdled milk, comparable to yogurt. Modern versions 


usually render the Hebrew term with “curds” (e.g., Deut. 32:14; 2 Sam. 
17:29; Isa. 7:15, 22) or “cream” (Job 20:17 and 29:6 NIV), though the 
word “butter” is sometimes retained (e.g., Prov. 30:33 NIV). After the 
milk has been churned and the “butter” (in our sense of the word) 
produced, the butter is boiled and the curds separated from the almost 
pure oil; this is poured into a goatskin and kept until slightly rancid (to 
Western taste) and then is used with food, but more generally for frying 
eggs or vegetables. See roop. 


Buz. buhz (Heb. bûz H998, perhaps “contempt”; gentilic bûzî H1000, 
“Buzite”). (1) Son of Nanor (Asranam’s brother) by Mucan (Gen. 22:21). 


(2) A descendant of Gap and ancestor of Abihail (1 Chr. 5:14). 


(3) A tribe or city-state in Arasia, listed with Devan and Tema as objects 
of God’s judgment (Jer. 25:23). It was apparently the home of Ermu, 
whose father is called Barakel the Buzite (Job 32:2, 6). It is debated 
whether the Buzites were descendants of #1 above. Buz is usually 
connected with the E Arabian town of Bazu, mentioned in Assyrian texts. 


Buzi. byoo’zi (Heb. bûzî H1001, perhaps “contempt” or “of Buz”). The 
father of Ezexi. (Ezek. 1:3). It is unclear whether this name should be 
related to the Arabian tribe of Buz. 


buzzard. See smos. 


Byblos. See GesaL. 


byways. This English term is used by some versions to render a 
Hebrew phrase meaning “winding paths” (Jdg. 5:6). Cf. also the term 
“Dypaths” to render a different Hebrew phrase that describes the way an 
erring people follow, in contrast to an open way or highway (Jer. 18:15). 


cab. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Cabbon. kab’uhn (Heb. kabbôn H3887, derivation uncertain). TNIV 
Kabbon. A city in the Suepuetan, near Lacuisn (Josh. 15:40). Some scholars 
have associated Cabbon with Macsenan (Caleb’s descendant according to 1 
Chr. 2:49, but usually taken as a reference to a town) on the assumption 
that the two names are from the same Hebrew root. 


Cabul. kay’buhl (Heb. kābûl H3886, meaning uncertain). TNIV Kabul. 
(1) A town on the E boundary of the tribe of Asner (Josh. 19:27). It is 
usually identified with modern Kabul, nestled among the hills c. 9 mi. 
(15 km.) ESE of Acco (Acre), but another proposal is nearby Khirbet Ras 
ez-Zetun (Rosh Zayith). 

(2) The “Land of Cabul” (1 Ki. 9:13) was a district in N Gaumee 
comprising twenty towns (presumably including the town of Cabul; see 
#1 above) that Sotomon ceded to Hiram for his help in building the tevr at 
Jerusalem. When Hiram saw the cities he was so dissatisfied that he 
called them “Land of Cabul,” apparently because this name can be 
interpreted to mean “like nothing,” that is, worthless. The reason for 
Hiram’s reaction is unclear, but it seems from 2 Chr. 8:2 that Hiram 
returned these cities and that Solomon rebuilt them. 


Caesar. see’zuhr (Gk. Kaisar G2790). Cognomen of the Julian family, 
whose most eminent member was Caius Julius Caesar, the great soldier, 
statesman, orator, and author (102-44 B.C.). The name was then taken as 
a title by each of the Roman emperors; thus, for example, the first 


emperor was known as Aucustus cazsar. The title is mentioned by our Lord 
(Lk. 20:22-25) both literally as referring to Terrus and figuratively as 
meaning any earthly ruler. The name Caesar came to be used as a 


symbol of the state in general and is often used in this sense in the NT 
(Matt. 22:17, 21; Mk. 12:14, 16-17; Lk. 20:22, 25). 


Caesarea Maritima and Caesarea Philippi. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The stadium at Caesarea Maritima. (View to the N.) 


Caesarea. ses‘uh-ree‘uh (Gk. Kaisareia G2791). Also known as 
Caesarea Maritima (“by the sea”) to distinguish it from Caesarea pur. 


The city was built between 25 and 13 B.C. by Heron the Great at a vast 
cost and named in honor of his patron Aucustus caesar. It lay on the coast 
of the Mediterranean about 25 mi. (40 km.) NW of the town of Samaria. 
Herod intended it as the port of his capital, and great stone blocks were 
used to top the reefs that helped to form the harbor. It is a rewarding but 
demanding site for archaeological investigation. Underwater 
explorations during the 1970s and 1980s demonstrated that the 
construction of the harbor under Herod was an engineering marvel. 
Being the military headquarters for the Roman forces and the 
residence of the procurators, Caesarea was the home of Corneuius, in 
whose house Peter first preached to the Gentiles (Acts 10). It was the 
place of residence of Puur the evangelist with his four unmarried 
prophesying daughters (8:40; 21:8-9), who entertained Pau: and Luxe and 
their party on their return from the third missionary journey. Later it 
was the enforced residence of Paul while he was a prisoner for two 
years, and where he preached before King Acrra n (23:31—26:32). The 
Jewish war that Josepnus described with such power and pathos, and that 
culminated in the destruction of Jerusalem, had its origin in a riot in 


Caesarea. Here Vespasian was proclaimed emperor of Rome in the year 
A.D. 69, while he was engaged in the Jewish war. Caesarea became the 
birthplace of the church historian Eusebius (c. 260) and the seat of his 
bishopric. It is still called Kaysariyeh. 


Caesarea Philippi. ses‘us-ree “uh-fil ‘i-pi’ (Gk. Kaisareia tés Philippou). 
A town at the extreme N boundary of Palestine, about 30 mi. (50 km.) 
inland from Tyre and 50 mi. (80 km.) SW of Damascus. It lies in the 
beautiful hill country on the southern slopes of Mount Hermon and was 
probably near the scene of Jesus’ transricuration (cf. Matt. 16:13—17:8; 
Mk. 8:27—9:8). The town was very ancient, and some have speculated 
that it may be the Baar cap of Josh. 12:7; 13:5. Caesarea Philippi was a 
center of worship of the heathen god Pan, and thus the city came to be 
known as Paneas, whence the modern Arabic name Banias. Aucustus CAESAR 
presented it, with the surrounding country, to Hrrop the Great, who built 
a temple there in honor of the emperor. Herod’s son, Puur the tetrarch, 
enlarged the town and named it Caesarea Philippi to distinguish it from 
the other Caesarea. It lies at the easternmost of the four sources of the 
Jorpan, and nearby these streams unite to form the main river. It was at a 
secluded spot near here that the Lord began to prepare his disciples for 
his approaching sufferings and death and resurrection, and that Prrer 
made his famous confession (Matt. 16:13-17). 


Caesar’s household. A term referring to the imperial staff, composed 
of both slaves and freedmen; it was more commonly applied to the 
imperial civil service, usually at Rome, but also throughout the empire, 
particularly in the imperial provinces. When Pau. says to the Pumppians, 
“All the saints send you greetings, especially those who belong to 
Caesar’s household” (Phil. 4:22), it is natural to infer that the apostle 
was writing from Rome. Some scholars, however, have argued that the 
epistle may have been written while he was imprisoned elsewhere 
(Ernrsus and Carsarra have been suggested). 


cage. This English term is used in Bible versions to render two rare 
Hebrew words that refer to an enclosure for confining birds (Jer. 5:27) 
or animals (Ezek. 19:9; Heb. stigar H6050). The KJV uses the word also 
in the NT, where Basyion is described as “a cage of every unclean and 


hateful bird” (Rev. 18:2; the NIV and other versions have “haunt”). 


Caiaphas. kay’uh-fuhs (Gk. Kaiaphas G2780). The official high priest 
during the ministry and trial of Jesus (Matt. 26:3, 57; Lk. 3:2; Jn. 11:49; 
18:13-14, 24, 28; Acts 4:6). During the intertestamental period, the high 
priesthood evolved into a political office, the priests still coming from 
the descendants of Aaron but being generally appointed for worldly 
considerations. When Pompey gained control of Juwa in 63 B.C., the 
Romans took over the authority of appointing not only the civil rulers 
(e.g., Heron) but the high priests also, with the result that the office 
declined spiritually. Annas, father-in-law of Caiaphas (Jn. 18:13), had 
been high priest by appointment of the Roman governor from A.D. 7 to 
14 (see Lk. 3:2), and though three of his sons succeeded for a short 
period, Caiaphas held the office from 18 to 36, with Annas still a sort of 
“high priest emeritus.” 

After Jesus had raised Lazarus from the dead (Jn. 11), many of the Jews 
believed in him (11:45-46), but some through jealousy reported the 
matter to the Puarisers. With the chief priests they gathered a council, 
fearing, or pretending to fear, that if Jesus were let alone many would 
accept him and the Romans would destroy what was left of Jewish 
autonomy. Caiaphas declared that it would be better for Jesus to die 
than for the whole nation to be destroyed (11:41-53). When our Lord 
was betrayed into the hands of his enemies, the Roman soldiers and the 
Jewish officers took him first to the house of Annas, where by night he 
was given the pretense of a trial (18:12-23). Then Annas sent him bound 
to Caiaphas before whom the “trial” continued (18:24-27). Afterward he 
was delivered to Puar because the Jews could not legally execute him. 
As a Sappucee opposed to the teaching of the resurrecrion, Caiaphas took a 
leading part in the persecution of the early church. In Acts 4:6 he is 
named second among the Sadducean leaders who assembled to try Peter 


and John. That Annas rather than Caiaphas is here called “the high 
priest” is problematic, but seems to be further evidence of the continued 
power of the former high priest. Caiaphas is also probably the high 
priest mentioned in Acts as the bitter persecutor of the Christians (Acts 
5:17-21, 27; 7:1; 9:1). 


Cain. kayn (Heb. qayin H7803, possibly “metal worker,” but by popular 
etymology, “acquired” [Gen. 4:1]; Gk. Kain G2782). (1) The first son of 
Apam and Eve, and a farmer by occupation. As an offering to God, he 


brought some of the fruits of the ground, while his brother brought an 
animal sacrifice (Gen. 4). Angry when his offering was not received 
(Heb. 11:4 shows that he lacked a right disposition toward God), he 
murdered his brother. He added to his guilt before God by denying the 
act and giving no evidence of repentance. He fled to the land of Nop and 
there built a city, becoming the ancestor of a line that included Jasar, 
forefather of tent-dwelling cattle-keepers; Jusa., forefather of musicians; 
Tusat-cain, forefather of smiths; and Lamecu, a man of violence. Cain is 
described in the NT as being “of the evil one” (1 Jn. 3:12; cf. Jude 11). 


(2) Alternate form of Kan. 


Cainan. kay’nuhn (Gk. Kainam G2783). (1) Son of Arpuaxan and 
grandson of Smem, included in Luke’s ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:36; this 
name is not found in the MT, but see the LXX at Gen. 10:24 and 11:12). 


(2) Alternate form of Kenan. 


cake. See raisin cake. 


Calah. kay‘luh (Heb. kelah H3996, possibly “strength”). One of the 
capital cities of Assyria. Now called Nimrud and located in the NE angle 


of the confluence of the Ticris and Upper Zab rivers, it is c. 25 mi. (40 
km.) S of Nineven on the E bank of the Tigris. According to Gen. 10:8-12, 


Calah was built by Nimrop (the KJV and other versions understand the 
Heb. text to mean that it was built by Assuur). The city was apparently 
rebuilt by Shalmaneser I (1274-1245 B.C.) and then later abandoned 
until it was restored by Ashurnasirpal (883-859). Calah fell to the Medes 
and Babylonians in 612 B.C. Excavations at this site have revealed 
immense statuary in the form of winged bulls and lions. Also discovered 
at Calah was the famous Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III that portrays, 
among other captives, Jenu of Israel. 


calamus. See pianrts. 


Calcol. kal’kol (Heb. kalkōl H4004, possibly “sustaining”). TNIV Kalkol. 
Son or descendant of Mano. and one of the sages whom Soromon surpassed 
in wisdom (1 Ki. 4:31; KJV, “Chalcol”). Many believe, however, that “the 
sons of Mahol” refers to a guild of musicians. Calcol is elsewhere listed 
as a son or descendant of Zeran, Jupan’s son by Tamar (1 Chr. 2:6; cf. v. 4). 
See also Darpa; Ernan. 


caldron. A large earthenware or metal vessel in which meat is to be 
boiled; the word is sometimes translated “pot” in modern versions (Jer. 
52:18, 19; Ezek. 11:3, 7, 11). 


Caleb. kay luhb (Heb. kaléb H3979, “dog”). (1) The son of JepHunnen the 
Kenzie; he was a leader of the tribe of Juvan whom Moses sent with 
eleven others to spy out the Promised Land (Num. 13:6). Most of the 
spies brought back a pessimistic report. Their names are almost 
forgotten; but two heroes of faith, Caleb and Josnua, who encouraged the 
people to go up and take the land, are still remembered. Because Israel 
in cowardice adopted the majority report, God imposed on them forty 
years of “wandering” in the wilderness until that generation died out. 
Caleb was forty years old when the spies were sent (Josh. 14:7). At the 
age of eighty-five, when the land of Canaan was being distributed, he 


asked for, and received, Hesron and the hill country. There lived the 
fearful Anaxires who had terrorized ten of the spies. Later he became 
father-in-law of Orxnimt, the first of the “judges,” by giving him Acsan his 
daughter (Jdg. 1:12-15, 20). 

(2) Son of Hezron and descendant of Jupan through Perez (1 Chr. 2:9 
[KJV and other versions, “Chelubai” or “Kelubai”]; 18-19, 42). 


Caleb Ephrathah. kay luhb-ef‘ruh-thuh (Heb. kaléb *eprātâ H3980). 
Possibly a village, otherwise unknown, where Hezron is said to have died 
(1 Chr. 2:24). Many scholars, however, emend the Hebrew on the basis 
of the Srrruacinr and read, “After the death of Hezron, Caleb went in to 
Ephrathah, the wife of Hezron his father” (thus RSV). See Epuratn. 


calendar. A system of measuring time by reference to recurring 
phenomena or to computed intervals. Calendars are devised as a 
trustworthy means for recording history and determining dates in 
advance for social, civic, and religious anniversaries, and for economic 
planning. Comparatively little is known of the calendar of the early 
Israelites from the parriarcus to the exe, but a critical study of the biblical 
records and archaeological discoveries is rewarding. During the Bible 
period, time was reckoned primarily on astronomical observations. The 
early Chaldean and Egyptian astrologers became quite learned in the 
movements of astronomical bodies. Their discoveries, as well as those of 
other ANE neighbors, made their impact on the Jewish calendar. From 
earliest times the sun and moon were determinants of periods: days, 
months, and years. 


I. Day. In the biblical record of time, days begin with the account of 
creation (Gen. 1:5, 8, et al.). While the Babylonian day began at sunrise, 
the Bible reckoned the twenty-four-hour span from sunset to sunset 
(Deut. 23:11), probably taking its clue from the repeated phrase in the 
creation narrative. Nehemiah 4:21 suggests that the end of one day and 
the beginning of the next was actually marked by the appearance of the 
stars. Days of the week were not named but were designated by ordinal 


numbers. The term Sassa was not so much the name of the seventh day 
as it was a sacred designation. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Istanbul Archaeological Museum. Photographed by permission. 


One of the earliest Hebrew texts (10th cent. B.C.), this limestone inscription discovered at Gezer lists the agricultural 


phases of the year. 


Days were also subdivided in a manner set forth in the creation 
account. And God said, “Let there be lights in the expanse of the sky to 
separate the day from the night...the greater light to govern the day” 
(Gen. 1:14-16; see also Num. 9:16; Ruth 3:13). In the OT the day, as 
distinguished from the night, was not divided into exact periods but by 
broad terms such as evening, morning, midday, and (literally) “between 
the evenings” (e.g., Exod. 12:6). The division of the day into hours is 
ancient in Babylonia, and Isa. 39:8 (cf. 2 Ki. 20:9-10) shows that timing 
devices were known among the Hebrews as well. Babylonians divided 
the day by sun-watches into twelve equal parts, which were subdivided 
by the sexagenary system into minutes and seconds. 


The Egyptians divided the day plus the night into twenty-four hours, 
for which they had at least two calibrated measuring devices. One was a 
shadow clock, comprised of a horizontal piece of wood with markings to 
which was attached at one end a short T-like piece, set toward the E in 
the morning and toward the W in the afternoon. A specimen dating 
about 1400 B.C. is now in the Berlin Museum. Another Egyptian 


timepiece was the water-clock, clepsydra, the oldest-known specimen of 
which dates from the reign of Amenhotep III. It is of alabaster, shaped 
like a flower-pot, with calibrated marks inside and a small aperture near 
the bottom through which the water gradually flowed out. 


Early Hebrews divided the night into three watches: “the morning 
watch” (Exod. 14:24); “the middle watch” (Jdg. 7:19); and “at the 
beginning of the watches” (Lam. 2:19 NRSV). The Romans divided the 
night into four watches, from which Jesus drew an analogy in his 
eschatological warning of unpredictable time: “.... in the evening, or at 
midnight, or when the rooster crows, or at dawn” (Mk. 13:35). In the NT 
Jn. 11:9 records the rhetorical question of Jesus, “Are there not twelve 
hours of daylight?” (as distinguished from night). This kind of daily 
reckoning is also seen in the crucifixion account that mentions the third, 
sixth, and ninth hours (Mk. 15:25, 33, 34), referring approximately to 9 
a.m., noon, and 3 p.m. 


II. Week. The seven-day week appears to be of Semitic origin, but 
reckoned from various reference points. The Babylonians and Assyrians 
bound their weeks to the lunar cycle, corresponding with the four phases 
of the moon, and beginning anew with each new moon. The biblical 
week had its origin in the seven-day creation account and ran 
consecutively in a free-week system irrespective of lunar or solar cycles. 
This approach reflects the high esteem held for the Sabbath. The 
Egyptian week had ten days. In contrast to other time units (measured 
by the sun, moon, and stars), the week alone was not controlled by 
celestial bodies, but originated by divine command for man’s economic, 
physical, and spiritual welfare. 


Though God placed special emphasis on the seventh day at the time of 
creation (Gen. 2:2-3), the records are silent as to its observance during 
the long interlude between then and Mosss’ day. If the people of the pre- 
flood era or of the patriarchal period observed a “sabbath,” there are no 
biblical records of it. However, since sabbath observance was kept alive 
in tradition until recorded in Genesis, it is a reasonable conjecture that it 
was preserved in practice also. Anyway, it was either revived or given 
special emphasis by Moses. The first recorded instance of the observance 
of “a day of rest, a holy Sabbath to the Lorn” (Exod. 16:23) was when the 
Israelites were gathering manna in the wilderness. Subsequently, the 


Sabbath became the most holy, as well as the most frequent, of all the 
sacred days observed by the Jews. 


When Moses transmitted to Israel the fourth commandment in the 
Decalogue, “Remember the Sabbath day by keeping it holy” (Exod. 
20:8), it was designated as a perpetual memorial sign of the covenant 
between God and his chosen people. “You must observe my Sabbaths. 
This will be a sign between me and you for the generations to come, so 
you may know that I am the Loro, who makes you holy” (31:12-13). It 
became a distinctive day with successive injunctions to observe it, 
describing the manner of doing so and the penalties for its desecration 
(23:12; 35:2-3). Emphasis on keeping the Sabbath is seen in the Dran sea 
scrotts and in the bitter accusations hurled at Jesus on this point (Mk. 
2:24). Jesus confirmed the divine authenticity of this special day by 
going “into the synagogue, as was his custom” on the Sabbath day to 
teach, preach, and heal (Lk. 4:16), and by affirming, “The Sabbath was 
made for man” (Mk. 2:27a); but the additional comment, “not man for 
the Sabbath” (2:27b) reflects his displeasure with the misuse of the day 
by some of his contemporaries. 


II. Month. This English term is derived from the word moon, and a 
similar connection is found in other languages, including Hebrew. 
Because of the moon’s regular cycles, ancient peoples measured time by 
it and often worshiped it. The Egyptian moon-god Thoth was the god of 
measure. Even in Israel the moon and other heavenly bodies were 
worshiped at times (2 Ki. 23:5; Jer. 8:2). The early Israelites designated 
their months by names that they borrowed from the Canaanites or 
Phoenicians. These names had seasonal connotations as implied in the 
four that have survived in the early biblical records. Asme (Exod. 13:4; 
Deut. 16:1), corresponding to Nisan in the later calendar, means 
“[month of the] ripening head of grain.” Zi (1 Ki. 6:1), corresponding to 
Iyyar, means “[month of] blossoms.” Erxanm (8:2), corresponding to 
Tishri, means “[month of] perennial streams.” Bu. (6:38), corresponding 
to Marchesvan, may mean “autumn rain” (being the first month in the 
rainy season) or “harvest.” 


The Gezer Calendar, dated in the tenth century B.C., gives an 
interesting glimpse into the agricultural life in Palestine at that early 


date. This archaeological find is a limestone plaque bearing a Hebrew 
inscription enumerating farm operations for eight months, mentioning 
sowing, flax harvest, barley harvest, and vine pruning. The prophet 
Hacca, about 520 B.C., at the time of the rebuilding of the temple, uses 
the numeral designation of months without names (Hag. 1:1; 2:1, 10), 
but his contemporary Zecuarian relates the numeral month to the 
Babylonian names, which came into popular use after the exne: “the 
eleventh month, the month of Shebat” (Zech. 1:7; see also 7:1). These 
postexilic names of months were not used for civil and historical 
purposes. The first month in the Jewish religious calendar, still used 
today, is Nisan (late March to early April), followed by Iyyar, Sivan, 
Tammuz, Ab, Elul, Tishri, Marchesvan (Cheshvan), Kislev, Tebeth, 
Shebat, and Adar. These, like the early Canaanite names, probably had 
their origin close to nature, but the derivation of some of them is 
uncertain. When religious responsibility was vested in the Sanueprin, three 
of their number, including the chief, were entrusted as watchmen to 
report the first appearance of the new moon. A declaration of the 
beginning of a new month was then quickly dispatched over the country 
by fire signals, and later by messengers. 


IV. Year. The Hebrew calendar contained two concurrent years: the 
sacred year, beginning in the spring with the month Nisan, and the civil 
year, beginning in the fall with Tishri. The sacred year was instituted by 
Moses following the rxopus and consists of twelve or thirteen lunar 
months of twenty-nine and a half days each. The civil year claims a more 
remote antiquity, reckoning from the creation, which according to 
tradition took place in autumn. It came into popular use in the third 
century of the Christian era. That this order of the year was kept by the 
ancient Hebrews is supported by the Mosaic command, “Celebrate the 
Feast of Ingathering at the end of the year, when you gather in your 
crops from the field” (Exod. 23:16). According to Josernus (Ant. 1.3.3), 
Moses ordered that the year of holy days and religious festivals begin 
with Nisan, the month in which the exodus transpired, but that he 
retained the old order of year for buying and selling and secular affairs. 
This observation has been confirmed by critical study and subsequent 
Jewish custom of keeping both a sacred and a civil year. 


The Babylonians and Egyptians devised the intercalary month in order 
to reconcile the lunar and solar years. The Jewish leap years in their 
Metonic cycle of nineteen years were fixed, adding an intercalary month 
to the third, sixth, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and 
nineteenth years. If on the sixteenth of the month Nisan the sun had not 
reached the vernal equinox, the month was declared to be the second 
Adar and the following one Nisan. (In 46 B.C., a great advance was 
made by Julius Carsar, whose calendar year contained 365 1/4 days; it 
had a discrepancy of eleven minutes in excess of the solar year, and so 
was superseded by the Gregorian Calendar in A.D. 1582, which has the 
very small error of gaining one day in 325 years.) Feasts and fasts were 
intricately woven into the lunar-solar sacred year. Three great historic 
feasts were instituted by Moses: Unleavened Bread, Harvest, and 
Ingathering (Exod. 23:14-16), corresponding roughly to Passover, 
Pentecost, and Thanksgiving. There were also numerous minor feasts. 
Beginning in the month Nisan or Abib (Neh. 2:1; Exod. 23:15), the 
sacred holidays of feasts and fasts came in the following order: On the 
fourteenth of Nisan, the Passover (Exod. 12:18-19; 13:3-10) was 
observed in preparation for the following week’s festival and in eating 
the paschal supper (see Matt. 26:17-29). The fifteenth to twenty-first was 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Lev. 23:6), which included, on the 
fifteenth, a Sabbath, a day of holy convocation; on the sixteenth, Omer, 
or presenting the first sheaves of harvest; and on the twenty-first, 
another holy convocation. (The Christian Easter, fulfilling the Passover, 
is reckoned on solar-lunar cycles, coming on the first full moon on or 
after the vernal equinox, about March 21.). 


On the tenth day of the second month, Iyyar (known formerly as Ziv), 
the Jews fasted in commemoration of the death of Euan; the fourteenth 
was the Second or Little Passover for those who could not keep the 
regular one (cf. Num. 9:10-11); and on the sixteenth was a fast for the 
death of Samur. Pentecost (also known as Feast of Weeks, or of Harvest, 
or of Firstfruits), when loaves as firstfruits of the gathered harvest were 
presented (Exod. 23:16; 34:22; Lev. 23:17, 20; Num. 28:26; Deut. 16:9- 
10), was celebrated on the sixth or seventh of Sivan (Esth. 8:9; cf. Acts 
2:1). This was the first of the two great agricultural feasts, coming at the 
end of seven weeks after the beginning of barley harvest, or fifty days 


after the Passover. 


Next in annual order was the New Year (Rosh Hashanah), one of the 
most important feasts and possibly the oldest, observed on the first day 
of the civil year, in the month Tishri (formerly Ethanim or seventh 
month, 1 Ki. 8:2). It was called the Feast of Trumpets, a precursor of one 
emblem of modern New Year’s celebrations. It was a day of holy 
convocation, of reading the law (Neh. 8:1-8), of blowing trumpets, of 
burnt offerings, of cereal offerings, and of profound solemnity, 
introducing “Ten Days of Repentance” (cf. Num. 29:1-16; Ezra 3:4-6). 
This protracted feast culminated in the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur), 
the tenth of Tishri, the most holy day for the Jews. This is strictly a fast 
day and the only one commanded by law (Lev. 16:26-34; 23:27-32; 
called “the fast” in Acts 27:9). The Jewish calendar does not allow Rosh 
Hashanah or Yom Kippur to fall on the day before or the day after the 
Sabbath; the same is true for the seventh day of Tabernacles. From the 
fifteenth to the twenty-first of Tishri the Jews held the Feast of 
Ingatherings (or Tabernacles or Booths—recalling the wilderness 
wandering), when the firstfruits of wine and oil were offered (Exod. 
23:16; Lev. 23:34-42; Deut. 16:13). It was a day of soul-searching and 
expiation of sins and of deep gratitude to God. It was the third of the 
three great feasts commanded by Moses, and the second of the two great 
agricultural feasts, corresponding to our modern Thanksgiving. 


Winter holy days were few, though one of significance is mentioned in 
Jn. 10:22-23: “Then came the Feast of Dedication at Jerusalem. It was 
winter, and Jesus was in the temple area.” Dedication of the temple was 
instituted by Judas Maccasre in 164 B.C. This feast was held on the 
twenty-fifth of Kislev (Zech. 7:1). Besides the one divinely ordained fast, 
the Day of Atonement, there were minor fasts, some temporary (Ezra 
9:5; Neh. 1:4) and some annual. One fast in memory of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nesucuapnezzar (2 Ki. 25:1-7), instituted after the exile, 
was observed on the ninth of Ab. Another, the fast of Esruer, was 
observed on the thirteenth of Adar and was followed the next two days 
by the Feast of Purim. 


V. Cycles. From God’s hallowing of the seventh day there arose a 
special sacredness in relation to the number seven. Religious 


convocations and festivals were highly regarded on the seventh day 
(Sabbath), seventh week (Pentecost), seventh month (Trumpets), seventh 
year (sabbatical year), and seven times seven years (Jubilee). The 
sabbatical year was one of solemn rest for landlords, slaves, beasts of 
burden, and land, and of freedom for Hebrew slaves. Only what grew of 
itself on the farm and vineyard was to be gathered and consumed (Exod. 
23:10-11; Lev. 25:3-7). The sabbatical and Jubilee years were 
synchronized with the civil or agricultural year, beginning in autumn. 
The Jubilee, every fiftieth year, following “seven weeks of years,” was a 
hallowed year whose observance included family reunions, canceled 
mortgages, and the return of lands to their original owners (Lev. 25:8- 
17). 


calf. See anmats. 


calf worship. A part of the religious worship of almost all ancient 
Semitic peoples. At least as early as the exopus, living bulls were 


worshiped in Egypt. The Babylonians looked on the bull as the symbol of 
their greatest gods. The bull was a sacred animal in Puoenicia and Syria. 


Among the Semitic Canaanites the bull was the symbol of Baa. It 
appears that the bull was in some way connected with the reproductive 
processes of plants and animals and with the sun. It symbolized strength, 
vigor, and endurance. 

While Moses was on the mountain receiving God’s law, Aaron made a 
golden image of a male calf in order that the people might worship the 
Lord under this form (Exod. 32:4). It is unlikely that the golden calf was 
a representation of an Egyptian deity; the feast held in connection with 
this worship was characterized as a “festival to the Lorn” (32:5). 
Centuries later, after the division of the kingdom, Jrrosoam set up two 
golden calves in Israel, one at Berne. and one at Dan (1 Ki. 12:28-29), 
because he feared that his people might desert him if they continued to 
worship in Jerusaiem. He was not trying to make heathenism the state 
religion, for the bull images were erroneously supposed to represent the 
God of Israel. In time, these images, at first recognized as symbols, came 


to be regarded as common idols (1 Ki. 12:30; Hos. 13:2). 


Caligula. kuh-lig’yuh-luh. Gaius Julius Caesar Germanicus, nicknamed 
Caligula (“Little Boots”) by the soldiers of the Rhine, was born in A.D. 
12. After his father’s death in 19 and his mother’s arrest in 29, he lived 
with his uncle, the aging Terrus. On the death of Tiberius in 37, Gaius 
was acclaimed emperor. In the first year of his principate Gaius was 
seriously ill, and on his recovery manifested those symptoms of sadistic 
madness and irresponsible folly for which he is chiefly remembered. 
Gaius’s assassination in 41 ended a period of odious cruelty and 
dangerous tyranny, one effect of which would have been to anticipate 
the Jewish rebellion by thirty years. Gaius had given the order to set up 
his statue in the Jrrusarm Holy of Holies. It was only the brave 
temporizing of the legate of Syria, and Gaius’s death, which averted 
disaster. Puno supazus, the Alexandrian Jewish scholar, headed an embassy 
to Gaius in 39 or 40, and his vivid account (Legatio ad Gaium) sheds lurid 
light on the horrors of the young madman’s brief principate. 


call. This English term is very common in the Bible, representing over 
twenty Hebrew and Greek words, but principally with four different 
meanings: (1) To speak out in the way of prayer—“Call to me and I will 
answer you” (Jer. 33:3). (2) To summon or appoint—“I am calling all 
the tribes of the kingdoms of the north” (Jer. 1:15 NRSV). (3) To name a 
person or thing—“God called the light ‘day” (Gen. 1:5). (4) To invite 
people to accept salvation through Christ. 


The last usage indicates a call by God through the Hoty spi; it is 
heavenly (Heb. 3:1) and holy (2 Tim. 1:9). This call comes to people in 
all situations and occupations (1 Cor. 1:26; 7:20). Often a distinction is 
made between the universal call (“many are called, but few are chosen,” 
Matt. 22:14 NRSV) and the effectual call (“those he called, he also 
justified,” Rom. 8:30). Christians are therefore described as “called” in 
the special sense that they have responded to the divine invitation (Rom. 
1:6-7; 1 Cor. 1:2, 24; et al.). 


Calneh, Calno. kal‘neh, kal’noh (Heb. kalnéh H4011; kalnô H4012). 
TNIV Kalneh, Kalno. (1) One of the cities founded by Nmron in Sumar and 
cited in association with Basr, Erecu, and Axxan (Gen. 10:10). The 
location of the city, however, is unknown. As a result, some suggest a 
change in the Hebrew vowels, yielding the translation “all of them” (cf. 
NRSV). 

(2) A city named “Calneh” appears in association with Hamata and Garta 
(Amos 6:2). Elsewhere “Calno” is associated with Carcnemisn (Isa. 10:9). 
Calneh and Calno are doubtless to be regarded as identical, but the 
contexts would seem to warrant a location to the N rather than in the 
area of Babel, Erech, and Akkad (see #1 above). Further support for a 
location in the N is claimed by those who believe that Calneh is the 
same as Cannen (Ezek. 27:23). Many scholars identify Calneh with 
Kullania, a town mentioned in Assyrian documents in frequent 
association with Arpad. It is quite probably the modern Kullan Köy, 
located about 8 mi. (13 km.) NE of Arrpro in Syra. 


Calvary. See Go.coTHa. 


calves of our lips. The clause “so we will render the calves of our 
lips” is the KJV’s rendering of a difficult Hebrew clause (Hos. 14:2 [Heb. 
v. 3]). The meaning is probably, “and instead of bulls, we will offer as 
sacrifice our lips in praise” (NIV, “that we may offer the fruit of our 
lips”; cf. Heb. 13:15). 


camel. See anmats. 


camel’s hair. A phrase mentioned only in Matt. 3:4 and Mk. 1:6, 
where we are told that Jonn THe saptisr wore a garment of that material. It 
is probable, however, that this was not a garment made of the relatively 
expensive woven camel’s hair, but of dressed camel’s skin. Such 
garments are still used in the Near East. Some think that Elijah’s mantle 


was made of camel’s hair (2 Ki. 1:8; cf. Zech. 13:4). 


Camon. See Kamon. 


camp, encampment. A group of tents intended for traveling or for 
temporary residence as in case of war—contrasted with villages, towns, 
or cities that are composed of houses and other more or less permanent 
buildings. The Hebrew word ma#dneh H4722 occurs over two hundred 
times and is properly rendered “camp,” but it is often translated “host” 
and occasionally “army,” indicating the military purpose of the 
encampment. In Gen. 32:1-2, when the angels of God met Jacos, the 
patriarch exclaimed, “This is the camp of God!” and he named the place 
Mananam, or “Two Camps,” referring to God’s host and his own. 


In the wilderness the Israelites were given precise instructions as to 
the order and arrangements of their camp, both at rest and in traveling 
(Num. 2). The rasernacte in the center indicated the centrality of God in 
their life and worship. It was surrounded rather closely by the three 
families of the priests and Levites, and then farther back were the twelve 
tribes. In Deut. 23:9-14 the sanitary and ceremonial observances, which 
were used to keep the camp clean and wholesome, are given. Three 
tribes were grouped on each side of the tabernacle under the banners of 
the leading tribes: Judah eastward, with Issachar and Zebulun; Reuben 
southward, with Simeon and Gad; Ephraim westward, with Manasseh 
and Benjamin; and Dan northward, with Asher and Naphtali. When they 
marched, the Levites, carrying the tabernacle, occupied the center of the 
line. The high command was located there. 


camphire. See prants (under henna). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The exposed bedrock (lower right of photo) reveals the partially excavated site of Khirbet 


Qana (prob. Cana of Galilee), situated on the lower slopes of the Bet Netofa ridge. (View to the NW.) 


Cana. kay’nuh (Gk. Kana G2830, prob. “reed”). Cana of Gamme is 
mentioned four times in the Gospel of John and nowhere else in 
Scripture. It was in the highlands of Galilee, as one had to go down from 
there to Carernaum; but opinions differ as to its exact location. It may have 
been at Kefr Kenna, about 5 mi. (8 km.) NE of Nazaretrs, or at Khirbet 
Qana, a little farther N. Here Jesus performed his first miracle, 
graciously relieving the embarrassment caused by the shortage of wine 
at a marriage feast (Jn. 2:1-11). It was here too that he announced to the 
nobleman from Capernaum the healing of his apparently dying son 
(4:46). Natuanae, came from Cana (21:2). 


Canaan, Canaanites. kay’nuhn, kay‘nuh-nits (Heb. kéna«an H4046, 
gentilic kénasdni H4050; Gk. Chanaan G5913 [KJV NT, “Chanaan”], 
gentilic Chananaios G5914). Fourth son of Ham, father of Smon, and 
ancestor of many Canaanite people groups, such as the Hes, the 
Jesusires, and the Awmorrres (Gen. 9:18; 10:6, 15-18). For reasons that are 
unclear, he received the curse from Noan as a result of Ham’s offense 
(9:22-27). In the Bible, the name is used almost always to designate the 


land W of Jorpan occupied by the Israelites at the time of the conquest, 
though in a wider sense it included part of Syra. The etymology of the 


name is unknown, but early Egyptian inscriptions use it for the coastland 
between Ecypr and Asia minor. In the Amarna letters of c. 1400 B.C. the 


name is applied to the Phoenician coast. 


According to Jdg. 1:9-10, Canaanites lived throughout the land. 
According to some passages (Gen. 12:6; 24:3, 37; Josh. 3:10), the 
Canaanites included the whole pre-Israelite population, even E of the 
Jordan. The language of Canaan (Isa. 19:18) refers to the group of W 
Semitic languages of which Hebrew, Phoenician, and Moabite were 
dialects. The Canaanites were of Semitic stock and were part of a large 
migration of Semites from NE Arasa in the third millennium B.C. They 
came under Egyptian control c. 1500. The Israelites were never able to 
exterminate the Canaanites completely, and many were undoubtedly 
absorbed by their Israelite conquerors. Their continued presence with 
their heathen practices created serious religious problems for the 
Hebrew nation. 


The Canaanite social structure was akin to that which prevailed all 
over the ANE; that is, it was comprised of city states in which the king 
had wide powers to appoint and conscript his subjects for military 
service, to control lands and lease them for services rendered, to impose 
taxation of various kinds, and to compel his subjects to undertake public 
works (corvée). There were several strata in society, such as freemen, 
semifreemen (clients), and slaves. The slaves comprised war captives, 
foreign slaves, and native Canaanites who became slaves because of debt 
or unemployment, or because parents sold them or exposed them as 
children. Slaves might belong to the state, to the temple, to private 
landowners, or to craftsmen. 


The economy was based on acricutture. All land was owned by the state, 
the temples, and private landowners, although tenant farmers possessed 
small areas. Since society was basically feudal, much of the land was 
held as a grant from the king. Members of the royal family, state 
officials, and others owed the king specified services and taxation in 
return for their lands. There was a severe difference in living standards 
between the upper class patricians and the wide range of lower-class 


people such as half-free serfs, slaves, etc. Some evidence of class 
distinction comes from excavations that reveal some fine houses and 
many inferior houses. The population was distributed in the larger towns 
and their numerous associated villages or suburbs (many references in 
Josh. 13-19). 

The excavations at Ugarit (Ras sHamra) have revealed an unsuspected 
world of Canaanite literature. The texts, which date from the early 
fourteenth century B.C., are written on clay tablets in the special thirty- 
letter cuneiform alphabet. Among the more important epics are three: 
the Baal Epic, which recounts the deeds and fortunes of Baal or Hadad; 
the legend of Aqhat, the only son of the good King Damel; the story of 
King Keret, who was bereft of his family and took another wife by 
conquest, thus incurring the wrath of the gods. There are fragments of 
other stories as well as a wide variety of letters, treaties, etc. Important 
insights into Canaanite religious beliefs, and into numerous aspects of 
national and family life shine through these epics. 

The OT gives hints of a Canaanite pantheon that is now known to 
have been extensive. The senior deity was EL, to whom matters were 
referred by other gods. For practical purposes, however, Baa. (Lord) was 
more significant. He is known in the OT in his various local 
manifestations as the fertility god par excellence and is to be equated 
with Hapap the storm god. Both he and Dacon had a temple in Ugarit. 


Among the goddesses were Anat, Asneran, and Asutoreru, deities of sex 
and war. At Ugarit there was a high priest and no less than twelve 
families of priests. In ancient times the king exercised some priestly 
functions, which he retained in part in later times. Canaanite temples 
have been excavated in Syria and Palestine. Among the most famous of 
these is the Late Bronze Temple of Lacmsn, the temples at Mecmpo and 
Jericuo from c. 3000 B.C., three at Megiddo from c. 1900, two at Bern snan 
from the Late Bronze Age, and several important temples at Hazor from 
the Late Bronze Age also. 


Canaanite, Simon the. See Cananazan. 


canals. This English term is used in Bible versions to translate the 
plural form of Hebrew yéor H3284 (Exod. 7:19; 8:5). The singular 
normally refers to the Nur, so the relevant passages indicate irrigation 
canals branching off from this river. Other Hebrew words for “river” are 
also rendered “canal” in the NIV (Ezra 8:15; Dan. 8:2-3, 6; et al.). 


Cananaean. kay nuh-nee’uhn (Gk. Kananaios G2831). Surname given 
to Simon, one of Jesus’ disciples (NRSV and other versions at Matt. 10:4; 
Mk. 3:18; NIV, “Simon the Zealot”). This epithet served to distinguish 
him from Simon Prrer. The KJV, following many Greek MSS, reads the 
incorrect form “Canaanite,” which properly means an inhabitant of 
Canaan. The term “Cananaean” is rather a Greek transliteration of the 
Aramaic gan?an, meaning “zealot, enthusiast.” Accordingly, the Lukan 
lists have “the Zealot” (Lk. 6:15 and Acts 1:13; these passages are the 
basis for the NIV rendering in Matt. 10:4 and Mk. 3:18). Thus the 
identification of this Simon is essentially the same in all four accounts. 
The surname presumably was given to him because he had been a 
member of the Zeators, a religio-political party in first-century Palestine. 


cancer. See DISEASES. 


Candace. kan’duh-see (Gk. Kandaké G2833). TNIV Kandake. The title 
of the queen of Ermori, whose treasurer was baptized between Jrrusarem 
and Gaza by Pump the evangelist (Acts 8:26-27; see also Erutopian eunucu). 
By Ethiopia is meant the kingdom of Nubia in the N Sudan, whose 
capital was Meroé. Classical writers refer to several queens of Meroé in 
the first century B.C. and the first century A.D. who had the title 
Candace (in the form Kadake). The Candace of Acts 8:27 was probably 
Amantitere, who ruled about A.D. 25-41. She and her husband built or 
added to several Nubian temples, and her pyramid and tomb have been 
discovered in Meroé. 


candle. See amr. 


candlestick. See tavestanp. 


cane. See PLANTS. 


canker. See piszasss. 


cankerworm. See anmats. 


Canneh. kan’uh (Heb. kannéh H4034). TNIV Kanneh. A city in N 
Mesoporamia, Mentioned alongside Haran and Eden (Berm roen) as places 
with which Tyre traded garments and fabric (Ezek. 27:23-24). Some 
scholars have identified Canneh with Catnen (Amos 6:2). Others believe it 
is the same place as Kannu», a city attested in Assyrian texts and 
apparently located on an important trade route on the E side of the Ticaris, 
near Assuur. In either case, Canneh must have been a significant 
commercial center. 


canonicity. The Greek word kanōn G2834 means “measuring rule,” 
hence more generally “rule” or “standard.” In theology its chief 
application is to those books received as authoritative and making up 
our Bew. The Protestant canon includes thirty-nine books in the OT, 
twenty-seven in the NT. The Roman Catholic and Orthodox Canons add 
seven books and some additional pieces in the OT (See Apocrypna). The 
Jews accept as authoritative the same books of the OT as do Protestants. 


It is commonly said that the Protestant test of canonicity is inspiration. 
That is, Protestants accept into their canon those books they believe to 
be immediately inspired by God and therefore true, infallible, and 
inerrant, the very Word of God. To be sure, it is possible for an utterance 


or a writing to have been inspired by God but not divinely intended to 
be part of the canon (e.g., it is likely that the book of Isaiah does not 
include every inspired message spoken by the prophet; and presumably, 
Paul’s so-called “former letter” to the Corinthians [cf. 1 Cor. 5:9] was 
inspired even though it was not included in the NT). More important, 
some would argue that any “test” of canonicity necessarily elevates that 
test as a more ultimate criterion of authority than the Bible itself. The 
point that needs stressing, however, is that when the creeds of the 
Reformation age listed the books that were accepted as inspired, these 
were included not because of the decision of a church or council, but 
because the books themselves were recognized as true and inspired, 
having God for their author. The history of the acceptance of these books 
and the study of the principles on which this acceptance occurred is an 
important phase of Bible introduction. 


I. The OT canon. The Jewish Tamup names the books of the 
Hebrew canon in approximately the order found in our Hebrew Bibles 
today. By combining some of the books (e.g., 1 and 2 Samuel are 
regarded as one book, and so are the twelve Minor Prophets), the rabbis 
arrive at the number of twenty-four books. These were divided into five 
books of Torah or Law (Genesis to Deuteronomy), eight books of 
Prophets (the Former Prophets being Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; 
the Latter Prophets consisting of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
Twelve) and eleven books of Writings (Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of 
Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, 
Chronicles). The position of Chronicles at the end of the canon is 
reflected in Lk. 11:51, where Zecuarian (cf. 2 Chr. 24:20-22) is reckoned 
as the last martyr of pre-Christian times, as Ase. was the first. In earlier 
days they combined Ruth with Judges, and Lamentations with Jeremiah, 
thus making twenty-two books equivalent to the twenty-two letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet. 

Origen, the Christian scholar of the third century, lists twenty-two OT 
books, but in the order of the Serruacinr, not that of the Hebrew Bible 
(which is the order attested in the Talmud). Earlier, about 170, Melito of 
Sardis tells us that he went to Palestine to ascertain accurately the 
number of OT books. He lists the five books of the Law first, then the 
others follow in an order based on the Septuagint and rather similar to 


that of our English Bible. Before Melito, we have the vital witness of the 
Jewish historian Josernus. About A.D. 90 he wrote his work Against Apion. 
In it he says that the Jews receive twenty-two books: five of the Law of 
Moses, thirteen of prophecy, and four of hymns to God and precepts for 
life. These books, he says, the pious Jew would rather die than alter or 
deny. He says these books were written by Moses and the succeeding 
prophets from that time to the days of Artaxerxes (around 400 B.C.) and 
that other later books, not written by prophets, were not so highly 
regarded. 


Some in the past have argued that the rabbis held a council at Jamnia 
around A.D. 90 to make formal decisions about the canon and that it 
was at this time that the Hebrew canon was officially closed. While it is 
true that for a number of decades after A.D. 70 Jewish sages gathered in 
Jamnia from time to time to debate a variety of problems, and that these 
meetings often led to decisions (whether by formal vote or by 
consensus), the use of such terms as council or synod is misleading. These 
gatherings should not be compared with the Christian ecumenical 
councils that reached decisions binding on the church as a whole. 
Moreover, there is no evidence that questions about the canon were a 
major concern when the rabbis met. 


Earlier evidence on the OT canon gives us no listing but considerable 
valuable information. Puno supazus, the Alexandrian philosopher of the 
first century A.D., evidently accepted the twenty-two Hebrew books, for 
he quotes from many of them and from them only, as authoritative. The 
NT evidence is in accord with this, for most of the OT books are quoted 
authoritatively. The NT gives no positive evidence on the order of the 
books, but it reveals in general a twofold division of the OT such as is 
found in Melito, rather than the threefold division. A dozen times the OT 
is referred to as the “Law and the Prophets” or “Moses and the 
Prophets.” As is evident from NT usage, this twofold category included 
all twenty-two books. Only once does it adopt a threefold classification, 
“Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms” (Lk. 24:44; but cf. 24:27). 


Pre-Christian evidence has been greatly augmented by the discovery in 
A.D. 1947 of the Deran sra scrous of the Qumran community. Previously, 
only the apocryphal books and other Jewish writings were available. 
These sources occasionally quoted books of the OT, but not with great 


frequency. Of special importance was the prologue to Ecclesiasticus, 
dated in 132 B.C. Three times it refers to the “law, and the prophets, and 
the other books of our fathers.” One time it refers to these as already 
translated into Greek—the LXX. Because of the antiquity of this witness, 
the threefold canon has been held to be original. The twofold canon as 
referred to in the NT was not then explained. The DSS, however, give 
four places where the OT is referred to in two categories, the Law and 
the Prophets, as is usual in the NT. That this twofold canon included all 
our present books seems apparent from the fact that the Qumran 
community quoted from most of the OT books, including those later 
classified in the third division of “Writings”; for example, even the book 
of Proverbs was treated as authoritative (cf. CD XI, 20). The DSS 
includes MSS of all the biblical books except Esther. Thus the twofold 
canon may be as early as, or possibly earlier than, the threefold. 


From the above outline of evidence it is easily seen that the canonicity 
of the books of Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, 1 and 2 
Maccabees, and certain additions to Esther and Daniel, has no ancient 
authority and was not recognized by Christ, the apostles, or the Jewish 
people. The distinction between those books and the canonical OT 
writings was generally preserved by the Greek fathers; it was generally 
overlooked by the Latin fathers. Among the latter the outstanding 
exception was Jerome; his acquaintance with the Hebrew Bible enabled 
him to distinguish those books that belonged to the “Hebrew verity” 
from those of lesser authority. It was he who first called the latter the 
“apocryphal” books, meaning by that books that might be read in church 
“for example of life and instruction of manners,” but not for the 
establishment of doctrine. Jerome’s distinction was reaffirmed at the 
Reformation in the Anglican Articles of Religion (1562) and has been 
generally recognized by Lutherans. Those churches, however, that 
followed the Reformed tradition of Geneva tended to give no 
authoritative status at all to the Apocrypha. The Council of Trent, by 
reaction to the Reformers, affirmed the full canonicity of most of the 
apocryphal books, which are referred to by the term deuterocanonical 
(i.e., recognized at a “second” or later time). 


The fact is that those who spoke the word of God to Israel were called 
prophets. There is no record of any group of non-prophets who were 


inspired. Most of the OT books were clearly written by prophets. Also 
regarded as prophets were authors of some others, like Joshua and 
Proverbs, Song of Songs, most of the Psalms—at least they received 
revelations from God (Num. 12:6). For several books, information on 
authorship is lacking. Jewish tradition classifies the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings as “the Former Prophets.” One has as much 
right to hold that Ruth, Job, Esther, or Chronicles were written by 
prophets as to say that Judges was. Apparently these books are included 
under the designation “Prophets” in the Qumran scrolls and in the NT. If 
books of prophetic origin were to be received by Israel, this is a practical 
test that would check on the authority of written teaching as well as oral 
(cf. Deut. 13:1-5; 18:15-22). On this basis it can be explained how it was 
that the writings of prophets were accorded prompt acceptance by the 
faithful (cf. Josh. 1:7, 8; Jer. 36:8-16; 26:18; Dan. 9:2). Hebrews 1:1 
sums up the whole matter, “God spoke...through the prophets.” 


II. The NT canon. Since the end of the fourth century there has 
been no question among most of the Christian churches as to which 
books belong in the NT. Nearly all branches of Christendom have 
accepted the current twenty-seven books as authoritative and canonical. 
They are so accepted because they are held to be true and immediately 
inspired by God. Earlier, there was a general agreement as to the books 
that the church at large accepted as canonical, but the evidence is not 
complete in detail for every book. Several books were accepted in some 
quarters but not in others. Contrary to statements sometimes made, no 
other books beside these twenty-seven were ever given significant or 
general acceptance. 


One must not, however, confuse the acceptance of the books with the 
establishment of the canon. In a sense, the canon was established at once 
as soon as there were inspired books, for the NT books claim authority 
and recognize the authority of one another. But while canonicity 
presupposes this recognition of authority, it implies also the collection of 
authoritative books in such a way that it may be known by ordinary 
believers which books are authoritative and which are not. Some 
churches had some of the books early but it took time for all of the 
books to be distributed and for the evidence of their genuineness to be 
given to all and accepted by all. Fortunately for us, the early Christians 


were not gullible; they had learned to try the spirits. This testing of the 
spirits became especially necessary in the second half of the second 
century because of the rise of the Montanists, with their claim to the 
renewed gift of prophecy; it was necessary to submit prophetic 
utterances to the judgment of Holy Scripture, and this made it of 
practical importance to know what was Holy Scripture and what was 
not. Furthermore, the Gnostic heresy rather soon began to multiply 
spurious writings and this made people cautious. It took time to 
convince everybody of every book. The history of the collection of the 
books traces this process. 


A. The Period of 170-200. In brief survey we may take three 
early periods for analysis. Irenaeus of Lyons (c. 180) has not left us a 
specific list of NT books, but it is evident from his extant writings that, 
in addition to the self-evident canonicity of the four Gospels, he 
regarded as canonical Acts, Paul’s letters (including the Pastorals), 1 
Peter, 1 John, and Revelation. More or less contemporary with Irenaeus 
is a Latin document known as the Muratorian Canon, which provides a 
list of books acknowledged to be of apostolic authority. Although some 
recent scholars have argued that the original Greek work from which the 
Muratorian Canon was translated may have been produced in Syria or 
Palestine as late as the fourth century, it is widely believed that this 
document is the earliest existing list of its kind, composed originally c. 
A.D. 180-190 in or near Rome. It includes the four Gospels and Acts, 
thirteen of Paul’s letters (with a warning against some forgeries), two 
letters of John (probably in addition to 1 John, which is separately 
quoted), Jude, and Revelation. It mentions an apocalypse of Peter, 
“although some among us will not have this latter read in the churches.” 
(This second-century apocalypse was popular because of its lurid 
description of the torments of the damned.) The Shepherd of Hermas is 
rejected from the canon because it is not apostolic and is too late to be 
included among the prophetic books. The omission of 1 Peter is 
surprising, especially if (as seems probable) the Muratorian list reflects 
the usage of the Roman church toward the end of the second century. 
The omission of Hebrews, on the other hand, is to be expected, because, 
while it was known in the Roman church from the first century on, it 
was not accepted there as canonical because it was known not to be the 


work of Paul. 


B. The Period of 140-170. At the beginning of this period the 
most important figure is Marcion, who published an edition of Holy 
Scripture (an expurgated Greek NT) at Rome about 144. He rejected the 
OT as forming no part of Christian Scripture; his canon was a closed 
canon, comprising an edited text of the Gospel of Luke and ten letters of 
Paul (excluding the Pastorals). The use of Marcion’s canon challenged 
orthodox churchmen to state more precisely what they believed 
constituted the canon of Christian Scripture. From this period we now 
have new evidence in the Gospel of Truth discovered recently in Egypt. 
This book, written by the Gnostic Valentinus, was referred to by Irenaeus 
and dates from about 150. It weaves into its pantheistic composition all 
our NT books except 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John, and Jude. Hebrews and Revelation are definitely included. One 
scholar has concluded that c. 140-150 a collection of writings known at 
Rome and accepted as authoritative was “virtually identical with our 
NT.” Justin Martyr, who spent his later years in Rome and whose literary 
activity spans three decades (135-165), mentions “the memoirs of the 
apostles”—which, he says, “are called gospels”—and says that they were 
read in church along with the compositions of the prophets. His disciple 
Tatian showed his appreciation of the distinctive authority of the four 
Gospels by arranging their contents into a continuous narrative known 
as the Diatessaron. 


C. The Period of 95-118. Omitting many details, we may turn to 
the three great witnesses of the earliest age. Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp all wrote between 95 and about 118. They show by 
quotation or clear allusion that they knew and used all our NT books 
except Luke, Colossians, Philemon, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and 
Revelation. Moreover, these authors held the apostles in such high 
repute that their writings would obviously be treasured and accepted. 
Clement rather clearly ascribes inspiration to Paul. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. Sola Scriptura. The Van Kampen Collection on display at the Holy Land Experience in 


Orlando, Florida. Photographed by permission. 


Greek minuscule MS (9th cent.) showing the beginning of the Gospel of Luke, with a painted image of the evangelist. 


D. Later Problems. Although our books were accepted at an early 
date, the history of their use is discontinuous. The Gospels were never 
challenged after the collection and publication of the fourfold Gospel 
until a later group of heretics questioned all of John’s writings, claiming 
that they were spurious. Note that here, as usual, denial of apostolicity 
involved denial of authority. The book of Hebrews was continuously and 
from early days received and accepted as Pauline in Egypt. In Rome it 
was used by Clement, Justin, and Valentinus, although they did not 
accept it as the work of Paul. The witness of Irenaeus and Tertullian (c. 
200) is hardly clear. Finally the views of Egypt and Palestine prevailed 
and Hebrews was fully accepted. The Roman church was persuaded to 
include it in the canon in the fourth century under pressure from 
Athanasius; they agreed to do so not because he convinced them of its 
Pauline authorship but because they did not wish to be out of step with 
the rest of Christendom. Second Peter had least external authority, but it 
was certainly in circulation among the churches by the end of the second 
century. 


E. The NT witness. We must not forget the vital witness of the NT 
itself. Paul claims the authority of an apostle (1 Cor. 9:1; 2 Cor. 12:11- 
12) and declares his letters are to be accepted (1 Cor. 14:37; 2 Thess. 
3:14). John in Revelation does the same (Rev. 1:3; 22:18-19). Peter 


insists that Paul’s writings are Scripture (2 Pet. 3:15; cf. 3:2). Jude 
quotes Peter as apostolic (Jude 18). It seems probable that 1 Tim. 5:18 
quotes Lk. 10:7 as Scripture. The fact is that, as the early church knew, 
Christ had promised his apostles a special work of the Spirit, inspiring 
them as teachers of his revelation (Jn. 14:25; 16:13). It is true that a 
few, a very few, of the books were actually written by those not 
themselves apostles. But it is clear that the apostles used helpers in their 
writing (Rom. 16:22; 1 Pet. 5:12). The early church fathers called such 
men as Mark, Luke, and the author of Hebrews helpers or disciples of the 
apostles, and accepted their work as that of the apostles with whom they 
labored. At least the books were all written and apparently were all 
accepted within the period of the apostles. 


Other indications combine to teach us that these twenty-seven books 
are rightly in our canon. The Holy Spirit has witnessed through the 
generations to the saving truth contained in them. These books have 
brought untold blessing where they have been received and obeyed. The 
church with one voice finds them to be the very word of God. 


canopy. This English term is used a few times in modern versions of 
the OT to render various Hebrew words, such as sukkâ H6109 (2 Sam 
22:12 = Ps. 18:11; this Heb. noun is elsewhere usually translated 
“Dooth”) and 4uppah H2903 (Isa. 4:5). The NRSV uses it also to render < 
ab H6264 (1 Ki. 7:6, NIV “overhanging roof”; Ezek. 41:25-26, NIV 
“overhang”). 


Canticles. See Sonc or sotomon. 


caper, caperberry. See rants. 


© Dr. James C. Martin View of Capernaum looking W to the Sea of Galilee. The modern Catholic church 
(octangle) is built over Byzantine remains from the 4th-5th cent. The partial reconstruction of the white 


limestone synagogue sits on top of the basalt synagogue foundation dating to the 1st cent. 


Capernaum. 


Capernaum. kuh-puhr‘nay-uhm (Gk. Kapharnaoum G3019; from Heb. 
képar naþûm, “village of Nahum”). A town on the NW shore of the Sea of 
Galilee where Jesus made his headquarters during his ministry in Gane 
(Matt. 4:13; Mk. 2:1). In Scripture it is mentioned only in the Gospels, 
and perhaps did not arise until after the rxuz. That it was a town of 
considerable size in the days of Christ is shown by a number of facts: a 
tax collector had his office there (Mk. 2:14); a high officer of King Herop 


Antipas had his residence in Capernaum and built a synagogue for the 
people there (Matt. 8:5-13; Lk. 7:1-10). Jesus performed many striking 
miracles in the town, among them the healing of the centurion’s palsied 
servant (Matt. 8:5-13), the paralytic who was lowered through a roof by 
four friends (Mk. 2:1-13), and a nobleman’s son (Jn. 4:46-54). It was 
there that Jesus called Matthew to the apostleship as he was sitting at 
the tax-collector’s booth (Matt. 9:9-13). Capernaum was also the setting 
for the discourse on the Bread of Life, which followed the feeding of the 
5,000 (Jn. 6), and many other addresses (cf. Mk. 9:33-50). In spite of 
Jesus’ remarkable works and teachings, the people did not repent, and 
Jesus predicted the complete ruin of the place (Matt. 11:23-24; Lk. 
10:15). His prophecy was so completely fulfilled that the town has 
disappeared and its very site is a matter of debate. There are two main 
claimants for the honor of being the site: Tell Hum, which is about 2.5 
mi. (4 km.) W of the mouth of the Jorpan, and Khan Minyeh, which is 2.5 
mi. (4 km.) further SW of Tell Hum. Several strands of evidence favor 
Tell Hum, and archaeological excavations have given additional support 
to this identification. 


caph. See xapu. 


Caphtor, Caphtorim, Caphtorite. kaf’tor, kaf’tuh-rim, kaf‘tuh-rit 
(Heb. kaptôr H4116, meaning uncertain; gentilic kaptori H4118). KJV 
also Caphthorim (1 Chr. 1:12) and Caphtorims (Deut. 2:23). Explicit 
references to Caphtor are few. The Puusrnes and the Caphtorites (or 
Caphtorim) are both said to have come from Caphtor (Deut. 2:23; Amos 
9:7) and are probably to be identified or related. In the Table of Nations 
(Gen. 10:14; 1 Chr. 1:12), the Philistines are described as having come 
from the Casiunmres, but it is often assumed that the phrase in question has 
been misplaced and that the text should read, “Casluhim, and 
Caphtorim, from which the Philistines came” (NRSV). In these two 
passages the Caphtorites are identified as the descendants of Mızram (i.e., 
Ecypr). The closest the OT comes to giving the location of Caphtor is in 
Jer. 47:4, where the Philistines are described as “the remnant from the 


coasts [or isle] of Caphtor,” but even this comment is ambiguous. Most 
scholars believe that biblical Caphtor is used in the same sense as 
Akkadian Kaptara and Egyptian Keftiu, referring to Crete. Other 
proposals include the W part of Cuca and the island of Cyprus. 


capital. The ornamental top of a rnar. This English term is used 
primarily in the description of the rempre (1 Ki. 7:16-20 et al.), but some 
versions use it with reference to the posts of the rasernaciz (e.g., NRSV at 
Exod. 36:38 et al.). For the sense “major city,” see cry. 


capital punishment. See PUNISHMENT. 


Cappadocia. kap’uh-doh’shee-uh (Gk. Kappadokia G2838). A large 
inland region of Asia mor that apparently was given this name by the 
Persians. Later the region was divided into two territories of which the 
more northerly was subsequently named Ponrus and the southerly 
Cappadocia, the name it retained in NT times. It was bounded on the N 
by Pontus, on the E by Syria and Armenia, on the S by Cuca, and on the W 
by Lycaona. The Romans built roads through the “Cilician gates” in the 
Taurus range so that Cappadocia could readily be entered from the 
south. Jews from Cappadocia (Acts 2:9) were among the hearers of the 
first Christian sermon along with men from other Anatolian provinces; 
and Perer directed his first letter (1 Pet. 1:1) in part to “God’s elect... 
scattered throughout” various provinces in the north. It is almost certain 
that many of these Cappadocian Jews were converted on the Day of 
Pentecost, and so had the honor of being among the very earliest 
Christians. 


captain. A military leader, although in the Bible the word is not to be 
understood in the modern sense designating a particular rank in order of 
command. Over a dozen Hebrew words (with such literal meanings as 
“head,” “chief,” “ruler,” etc.) are rendered “captain” in the KJV, though 


modern versions use a greater variety of renderings. Especially frequent 
is the word Sar H8569, referring to the military commander of an army 
or of a division (e.g., Gen. 21:22; Num. 31:48; Jdg. 5:14), to the keeper 
of a prison (Gen. 40:3), etc. In the NT it is used by modern versions to 
render Greek stratégos G5130 with reference to a temple officer who 
arrested the apostles (e.g., Acts 4:1; 5:24, cf. v. 26). According to 
rabbinic literature, this officer was in charge of twenty-four watches, or 
guard posts, located at important spots about the temple courtyard. See 
also army. With regard to the application of the term “captain” to Christ 


in the KJV (Heb. 2:10), see autor. 


captivity. See DISPERSION; EXILE. 


caravan. A group of travelers united together for a common purpose or 
for mutual protection and generally equipped for a long journey, 
especially in desert country or through foreign and presumably hostile 
territory. Jacos’s “company” (Gen. 32-33) is a good example of a caravan 
organized to carry a clan to a new home; and the host of the Amatexrres 
whom Davw destroyed (1 Sam. 30:1-20) was also a caravan, but 
organized for raiding purposes. In the trackless desert where oases were 
few and far between and where savage beasts and more savage men 
were found, it was essential to go in caravans for protection. The word 
does not occur in the KJV, but “company” and “troop” could often have 
been “caravan.” 


caraway. See piants. 


carbuncle. A red precious stone. This term is used by the KJV and 
other versions in several passages where a better rendering would be 
“beryl” or “emerald” (Exod. 28:17 et al.). See mmerars. 


Carcas. kahr’*kuhs (Heb. karkas H4139, possibly from Old Iranian 


kahrkdsa, “vulture”). Also Carkas, Karkas. One of seven runucus who 
served King Xerxes Of Persia (Esth. 1:10). They were ordered by the king to 
bring Queen Vasut before the princes of the empire, during a long 
banquet, to show off her beauty. 


carcass. KJV carcase. The dead body of a person or beast. The word is 
used to render various words in Scripture with root ideas of something 
fallen, faded, exhausted; or it may simply denote “body,” such as the 
lion’s carcass in Jdg. 14:8-9. The law of Moses, probably partly for 
sanitary reasons, required that carcasses of “unclean” beasts be 
considered abominable. See Lev. 11:8-40. 


Carchemish. kahr’kuh-mish (Heb. karkémi¥ H4138; Akk. and Hitt. 
Kargamish). Also Charchemish. An ancient city of the Hirrres located on 
the W bank of the Evpurates; the modern site is Jerablus, c. 60 mi. (100 
km.) NE of Aleppo. Carchemish was important commercially and 
militarily. For many years it paid tribute to the kings of Assyria. When 
Sarcon captured it in 717 B.C., the Hittite empire fell with it (Isa. 10:9). It 
was the scene of a great victory by Nesucnapnezzar over Pharaoh Neco in 
605 (Jer. 46:2; 2 Chr. 35:20). Its site is called Jerabis or Jerablus. 


Careah. See Karran. 


Carite. kair‘it (Heb. kari H4133). The Carites were a military group, 
apparently mercenaries, mentioned along with commanders and guards 
who were assigned to protect young King Joash/Jenoasu (2 Ki. 11:4, 19; 
KJV, “captains”). Their identity is uncertain. Some scholars argue that 
they were mercenaries from Caria; others identify the Carites with the 
Keretuites (cf. the Qere reading in 2 Sam. 20:23). 


Carkas. See Carcas. 
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© Dr. James C. Martin The Mt. Carmel ridge (looking SW). The Egyptian pharaoh Pepi I referred to it as the 


“antelope’s nose.” 


Carmel. kahr’muhl (Heb. karmel H4150 and H4151, “orchard, 
plantation”; gentilic karmélt H4153, “Carmelite”). (1) A city of the Maon 
district within the tribal territory of Juoman (Josh. 15:55); it is identified 
with modern Khirbet el-Kirmil, located 7.5 mi. (12 km.) SE of Hesron. It 
lies on the edge of the Judean desert, in a pastoral region of broad hills 
and wide valleys. Some emphasis is placed upon this location in the 
accounts of King Saut (1 Sam. 15:12) and of Davm, especially in the 
latter’s dealings with Nasar and his wife Asican, whom the young warrior 
eventually married after Nabal’s death (1 Sam. 25:2-40; 27:3; 30:5; 2 
Sam. 2:2; 3:3). One of David’s warriors, Hezro, was a Carmelite (2 Sam. 
23:35; 1 Chr. 11:37). 

(2) The mountainous promontory jutting into the Mediterranean Sea 
just S of the modern city of Haifa and straight W of the Sea of Galilee. 
On the map of Paesmne it forms the principal deviation from a 
comparatively straight coastline and forms the southern wall of the 
magnificent bay (or gulf) of Acre (Acco), the best natural harbor S of 
Beirut. When the word occurs with the definite article, it generally refers 
to Mount Carmel and is often used to illustrate a beautiful and fruitful 
place (Isa. 35:2; but see 33:9, which pictures God’s judgment). South of 
Carmel lies the fruitful plain of SHaron and NE of it flows the river Kisnon 


through the Plain of Esprarion. At Carmel, Euan stood against 450 
heathen prophets and defeated them (1 Ki. 18). Eusna also visited Carmel 
(2 Ki. 2:25; 4:25). 


Carmi. kahr’mi (Heb. karmi H4145, “vineyard”; gentilic karmî H4146, 
“Carmite”). TNIV Karmi. (1) Fourth son of Revsen (Gen. 46:9; Exod. 6:14; 
1 Chr. 5:3). From him sprang the Carmites (Num. 26:6). 


(2) Son of Zip: (or Zaspi), descendant of Jupan, and father of Acuan 
(Josh. 7:1, 18; 1 Chr. 2:7; in 4:1 he is described as a son of Judah in the 
sense of a descendant). Achan defiled all Israel by stealing from God 
what was devoted in Jericuo. 


carnal. Traditional rendering of the Greek adjectives sarkikos G4920 
and sarkinos G4921. It means “fleshly,” that is, in the manner of the resu 
(sarx G4922) or belonging to the realm of the flesh, and thus opposite of 
that which is spiritual. The word is used frequently in the KJV and has 
two main references. (1) Physical: that which is earthly, material, 
secular, in contrast to sprit; something necessary to the physical (Rom. 
15:27; 1 Cor. 9:11); subject to human sensibility (2 Cor. 3:3); weak 
(10:4); temporary (Heb. 7:16); also those appetites, desires, and urges 
that may be expressed in harmony with divine law and be satisfied 
without violation of God’s law. (2) Ethical (moral): pertaining to or 
characterized by the flesh, hence weak and sinful (2 Cor. 1:12; Rom. 
7:14); a disposition that is definitely antispiritual in its manifestation; 
the dynamic principle of sinfulness that alienate human beings from God 
(Rom. 8:5-8); also spiritual immaturity, not being delivered from that 
which is inherently evil (1 Cor. 3:3-4). Because in modern English the 
word carnal usually has a specific sexual meaning, the NIV uses various 
alternate renderings, such as “material,” “human,” “unspiritual,” 
“worldly,” and “sinful.” (The distinction between the two Greek 
adjectives is not substantial and does not affect the translation.) 
carnelian. See mnrrars. 


carob. See rants. 


carpenter. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS. 


carpet. This English term is used by some Bible versions in a passage 
referring to wares that traders sold to Tyre (Ezek. 27:24; NIV, “rugs”). 
Since the item was “bound with cords and made secure” (NRSV), some 
believe that chests covered with rich brocade are meant (so KJV; cf. 
Esth. 3:9; 4:7). In addition, the NRSV has “rich carpets” with reference 
to something on which people sit, apparently as they travel (Jdg. 5:10), 
but the NIV’s “saddle blankets” is preferable. One should keep in mind 
that tent dwellers used only straw mats or a piece of leather on the floor. 
Assyrian and Persian palaces and wealthy villas in Hellenistic and 
Roman times had mosaic patterns in paved floors (cf. Esth. 1:6). 


Carpus. kahr’puhs (Gk. Karpos, G2842). Carpus was a resident of Troas, 
probably a Christian, with whom Pau had left his cloak and perhaps also 
some important books (2 Tim. 4:13). Carpus is not mentioned elsewhere 
in Scripture, but according to Hippolytus (died c. A.D. 236) he later 
became the bishop of Berytus or Beroea in Thrace. 


carriage. This term, in its older sense of “goods, baggage,” is used 
several times by the KJV (e.g., 1 Sam. 17:22). The NIV uses the term to 
render two different Hebrew words referring to Solomon’s litter (Cant. 
3:7, 9). See also cart; CHARIOT. 


carrion vulture. See siros. 


Carshena. kahr-shee’nuh (Heb. karšēnā> H4161, possibly from Old 
Iranian Karsa, “furrows”). TNIV Karshena. One of the seven nobles of 
Persia and Mena in the time of Xerxes “who had special access to the king 


and were highest in the kingdom” (Esth. 1:14). 


cart. Carts and wagons are very ancient. In Gen. 45:19-21 Puaraon 
provided carts for the wives and children of Jacos for their journey into 
Egypt. In the days of Eu, the Pumismnes took the ark or THE covenant and, 
finding it a most unwelcome guest, put it on a cart and let it go back to 
Israel (1 Sam. 6). Later, when Davm desired to bring the same ark to his 


city, he used a cart, and there was a disastrous event connected with 
that arrangement (see 2 Sam. 6:1-11). 


carving. See IDOLATRY; OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS (under craftsman and 
engraver). 


casement. See LATTICE. 


Casiphia. kuh-sif’ee-uh (Heb. kdsipyd > H4085, possibly “silversmiths”). 
TNIV Kasiphia. An unidentified town from which Ezra summoned Levites 
to return from Babylon and serve the newly restored Jewish community 
in Jerusalem (Ezra 8:17). The name has been a rich source of Jewish 
traditions, and other passages of the OT were related to it by the rabbis. 
Its location is unknown. 


Casluhim. See Casuures. 


Casluhites. kas‘luh-hits (Heb. kaslujim H4078, meaning unknown). 
Also Casluhim; TNIV Kasluhites. The name of an unidentified tribe 
sprung from Miram (Ecyer) and identified as the progenitor of the 
Puustines (Gen. 10:14; 1 Chr. 1:12). Many scholars emend the text so as 
to link the Philistines with the Capurorires rather than with the Casluhites 
(cf. NRSV). 


cassia. See piants. 


castanets. See music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


castaway. A word used once by the KJV to render Greek adokimos 
G99, “disapproved” (1 Cor. 9:27; NIV, “disqualified for the prize”). The 
Greek word elsewhere is translated in several ways (e.g., “depraved, 
rejected, unfit”) by the English versions (Rom. 1:28; 2 Cor. 13:5-7; 2 
Tim. 3:8; Tit. 1:16; Heb. 6:8). 


castle. A large fortified building or set of buildings, as that of a prince 
or nobleman. The English word is used fifteen times by the KJV to 
translate various Hebrew and Greek terms that are better rendered 
“camp” (e.g., Gen. 25:16), “settlement” (e.g., 1 Chr. 6:54), “fortress” 
(e.g., 1 Chr. 11:5), “citadel” (e.g., Prov. 18:19), “barracks” (e.g., Acts 
21:34, with reference to the Tower of Antonia), etc. See also Gassatua; 


TOWER. 


Castor and Pollux. kas‘tuhr, pol‘uhks. In Greek mythology they were 
“sons of Zeus” (Gk. Dioskouroi G1483, Acts 28:11) by Leda, one of his 
numerous mistresses. Castor was a horseman and Pollux an adept boxer. 
They were later put in the sky in the constellation known as Gemini 
(“the Twins”) and were considered as tutelary deities favorable to 
sailors, a fact that explains why the ship in which Pavi sailed was named 
in their honor. St. Elmo’s fire used to be credited to Castor and Pollux. 


caterpillar. See anmais (under moth). 


Catholic Epistles. Also General Epistles. A term applied to the letters 
of James, Peter, John, and Jude. It goes back to the early church fathers, 
but why the word catholic (meaning “universal” or “general”) was 


chosen is uncertain. The most commonly accepted explanation is that 
these epistles were addressed, not to individual churches or persons, but 
to a number of churches, thus to the church at large. The seeming 
exceptions, 2 and 3 John, were probably included as properly belonging 
with 1 John and of value to the general reader. 


cattle. See anmas. 


Cauda. kawduh (Gk. Kauda G3007; apparently the name could also be 
spelled Klauda, which is the reading of many MSS). KJV Clauda. A small 
island lying about 25 mi. (40 km.) to the S of Crer: (Acts 27:16) and now 
called Gavdos. Here Pau. and his companions were almost wrecked on 
their journey toward Rome. 


cave. A hollowed-out place in the earth, whether formed by nature or 
by humans. In a mountainous land such as Paesrinz, where there is much 
limestone, caves are likely to be quite numerous. Caves were often used 
for regular human habitation, for hiding from the law or from enemies 
in warfare, for securing precious treasure (such as the Dran sea scrous), for 
storehouses and cisterns, for stables and cattle, and for burial (Gen. 
19:30; 1 Ki. 19:9). 


cedar. See piants. 


Cedron. See Kinron. 


ceiling. This English word is used in 1 Ki. 6:15 (KJV “cieling”) to 
translate a Hebrew term that normally means “walls” (as in v. 16 KJV, 
though here too the NIV has “ceiling”). Some scholars argue that in this 
passage the term should be emended to a very similar Hebrew word that 
means “beams” (cf. 2 Chr. 3:7). The NIV, on the basis of some ancient 


versions, uses “ceiling” also in 1 Ki. 7:7 where the Hebrew text repeats 
the word “floor.” 


celestial. See seaven. 


celibacy. The state of being unmarried, particularly when this state is 
deliberately chosen. The Bible lays down no definitive rules about it. 
Jonn THE Baptist, for example, was unmarried, but Perr was married. Jesus 
himself did not marry, but he contributed notably to the wedding 
celebrations at Cana (Jn. 2:1-11). He realized that some “have renounced 
marriage because of the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 19:12), and once he 
warned against wrong priorities if to become married would be a 
hindrance to discipleship (Lk. 14:20). Pau. recognized the dangers of 
earthly ties and stressed basic principles: God has an assignment for 
every life, and whatever our situation, married or single, the main thing 
is to be able to exercise our God-given gifts to the full (1 Cor. 7:7-9, 17, 
32-38). See MARRIAGE. 


cellar. This English term is used twice by the KJV with reference to 
storage supplies of wine and oil (1 Chr. 27:27 [NIV, “vats”], 28 [NIV, 
“supplies”]). Excavations at Geron have revealed bedrock cellars that 
undoubtedly provided the best available refrigeration for wine. The 
word is also used by the NRSV to render Greek krypté G3219, “hidden 
place,” which occurs only once (Lk. 11:33). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Remnants of the ancient roadway leading to the Cenchrea harbor. (View to the NE.) 


Cenchrea. sen’kree-uh (Gk. Kenchreai G3020). Also Cenchreae. The 
eastern harbor of Corn, about 7 mi. (11 km.) from the city. A village, it 
existed solely for the transportation of goods to and from Corinth. Rather 
than sail around the dangerous southern tip of the Peloponnesus, ships 
were dragged across the isthmus from Cenchrea to Lechaeum, the 
western harbor of Corinth, on sleds. The cargo of larger ships was 
unloaded and moved the same way to a ship on the other side. Pau. in 
Rom. 16:1 commends to the Roman church a deaconess called Puorse of 
the church at Cenchrea, a church that the apostle may have founded on 
his second missionary journey. Paul stopped here to have his head 
shaved in fulfillment of a vow (Acts 18:18). 


censer. A shallow vessel used to remove ashes (hot or cold) from an 
altar, or to gather burnt parts of wicks from the lampstand, or to burn 
incense ON hot coals placed on the pan (cf. Num. 16:6-7). The same 
Hebrew word can also mean “tray” (for the lampstand, e.g., Exod. 25:38) 
and “firepan” (e.g., 27:3). One of the angels in the book of Revelation 
hurled a golden censer to bring judgment on the earth (Rev. 8:3-5). 


census. A numbering and registration of a people. The OT tells of three 
different occasions when a formal census was taken. The first was at 


Mount Siar, soon after the Israelites left Egypt (Num. 1). The second was 
at Summ near the end of the forty years’ wilderness wandering. The third 
was made by Davw (2 Sam. 24:1-9; 1 Chr. 21:1-5). The exiles who 
returned from Babylonia with Zerrussase. were also numbered (Ezra 2). 
Shortly before the birth of Christ, Emperor Aucusrus ordered a census 
throughout the Roman world (Lk. 2:1). See Quirmius. 


centurion. (kentyrion G3035 [from Lat. centurio], only in Mark; 
elsewhere hekatontarchés G1672, “ruler of one hundred”). A commander 
of one hundred soldiers in the Roman army. The word is mentioned first 
in connection with the centurion of Carernaum whose beloved servant was 
deathly sick (Matt. 8:5-13; Lk. 7:2-10). This officer had built a 
synagogue for the Jews, who therefore appreciated him and begged 
Jesus to heal the servant. The centurion showed real reverence for Jesus 
in saying, “I do not deserve to have you come under my roof,” and Jesus 
responded, “I have not found anyone in Israel with such great faith.” 
Corneuus (Acts 10), another centurion, was “devout and God-fearing.” 
Peter was sent to him to open up salvation to the Gentiles as he had at 
Jerusaiem for the Jews (Acts 2) and at Samaria for its people (8:14-17). 
Another centurion, Juuus, of the Imperial Regiment (27:1-43), had the 
duty of taking Paur to Rome. He saved Paul’s life when the soldiers wished 
to kill all the prisoners, and Paul by his presence and counsel saved the 
centurion and all the ship’s company. Other unnamed centurions are 
mentioned elsewhere (Matt. 27:54; Mk. 15:39, 44-45; Acts 22:25-26; 
23:1-18 et al.). 


Cephas. see’fuhs (Gk. Képhas G3064, from Aram. képd», “rock, stone”). 
See Peter. 


cereal. See rants. 


ceremonial law. A term applied to those commandments that involve 


rites or otherwise focus on external form. See Law; PURIFICATION; SACRIFICE AND 


OFFERINGS; WORSHIP. 


certainty. See ASSURANCE. 


certificate of divorce. See piorce. 


chaff. The refuse of the grain that has been threshed and winnowed. 
This is partly dust and dirt, but the real chaff is the hard and inedible 
coat of the grain. By threshing, most of this is separated; then on a 
windy day the grain is tossed into the air and the chaff and the shorter 
pieces of straw are blown away. In Isa. 5:24 and 33:11, the word 
properly means “dry hay” fit for burning. The more common Hebrew 
word is generally used as a figure for worthless or godless people (e.g., 
Ps. 1:4, “Not so the wicked! They are like chaff that the wind blows 
away”). It is used also for godless nations (Isa. 17:13). The evanescence 
of the wicked is likened in Hos. 13:3 to the morning mist, the early dew, 
“chaff swirling from a threshing floor,” and “smoke escaping through a 
window.” In the preaching of John the Baptist (Matt. 3:12; Lk. 3:17) our 
Lord is to save the righteous (“gathering his wheat into his barn”) and 
destroy the wicked (“burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire”). 


chain. The English word represents many Hebrew words meaning 
“chain, necklace, band, bracelet, clasp, hook, ring, rope.” Chains were 
used for a variety of purposes. 

(1) As marks of distinction. When Joser was put in charge of the land 
of Egypt, the Puaraon gave him a ring, dressed him in fine clothes, and 
“put a gold chain around his neck” (Gen. 41:42); and after Dane. 
interpreted the writing on the wall, he too was given a gold chain (Dan. 
5:29). 

(2) As ornaments. Chains were used to adorn the rasernacie (Exod. 
28:14, 22; 39:15, 17-18). The Midianites adorned their camels’ necks 


with chains (Jdg. 8:21, 26). Wreaths of chainwork ornamented the tops 
of the pillars (1 Ki. 7:17; 2 Chr. 3:16) and other places in Solomon’s 
TEMPLE (1 Ki. 6:21; 2 Chr. 3:5). As jewelry, chains are referred to in several 
passages (Prov. 1:9 et al.). 


(3) As fetters. The OT describes those who are conquered as being in 
chains (Isa. 45:14; Nah. 3:10; et al.). According to Mk. 5:3-4 (= Lk. 
8:29), chains were used to bind a demoniac. Prrer in prison was bound 
with two chains, but he was miraculously released (Acts 12:6-7). When 
Pau. was in Rome, he lived with a chain (28:20) that probably bound his 
right hand to a soldier’s left. In the book of Revelation, an angel binds 
Satan With a chain (Rev. 20:1). 


chalcedony. See MINERALS. 


Chalcol. See Carco. 


Chaldea, Chaldean. kal-dee’uh, -uhn (Heb. kasdim H4169 [both 
place name and gentilic]; Aram. gentilic kasday H10373; Gk. gentilic 
Chaldaios G5900). Also Chaldaea(n), Chaldee. Chaldea was the name of a 
district in S Babylonia, later applied to a dynasty that controlled all 
Babylonia (cf. the NIV rendering in Jer. 50:10; 51:24, 35; Ezek. 11:24; 
16:29). See Basyton; UR city). 


chamber. This English word is used frequently in the KJV and other 
versions as the rendering of various Hebrew words (e.g., Isa. 26:20; Ezek 
40:17). For many of these occurrences, the NIV prefers “room” 
(however, see Ezra 8:29; Job 37:9; Ps. 45:13; Cant. 1:4; et al.). The KJV 
uses the term also in the NT, but only a few times (e.g., Matt. 24:26; Acts 
9:37). See also cHAMBERS OF THE SOUTH. 


chambering. This English term is used once by the KJV in the now 


obsolete sense of “lewdness” (Rom. 13:13). 


chamberlain. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


chambers of the south. This expression is used in a context that 
mentions several star formations (Job 9:9 KJV and other versions). Jos is 
probably applying the term to one or more constellations visible in the 
southern part of the sky (cf. NIV). Others refer it to the vacant stretches 
of this region and identify it with the place from which the whirlwind is 
said to come (thus NJPS, “chambers of the south wind”; cf. 37:9). 


chameleon. See anmas (under lizard). 


chamois. See anmats (under sheep). 


champaign. This English term, which refers to a broad expanse of 
plain, flat, open country, is used by the KJV once with reference to the 
Aragan (Deut. 11:30; cf. also KJV Ezek. 37:2 mg.). 


champion. This English word is used to render a Hebrew phrase that 
means literally, “the man of the middle”; it is used with reference to 
Gouatu, who fought Dav between the two armies that watched (1 Sam. 
17:4, 23). It was common for individual champions from either side to 
decide conflicts, because the bloodshed of a full-scale war could thus be 
avoided. The word occurs occasionally to render other Hebrew terms 
(e.g., the NRSV in 1 Sam. 17:51; the NIV in Ps. 19:5 and Isa. 5:22; the 
NJPS in Jdg. 3:9 et al. [often as a verb, e.g., Isa. 3:13]). The phrase 
“David’s champions” is often used today with reference to “the Thirty,” 
the list of warriors who served as King David’s military elite (2 Sam. 
23:8-39 = 1 Chr. 11:40-47; cf. 2 Sam. 21:15-22). 


Chanaan. kay‘nuhn. See Canaan. 


chance. See provwence. 


chancellor. This term is used by the KJV to render the Aramaic phrase 
bē <él-té m (H10116 + H10302), which was the title of the Persian 
official Renum (Ezra 4:8-9, 17; NIV, “commanding officer”; NRSV, “royal 


deputy”); changers of money. The function of money changers was 
to convert the currency of a worshiper at the Jerusalem temr into a type 
of money acceptable for purposes of a sacrificial offering. It could not 
have been because of anything inherently reproachful in their activity 
that they aroused Christ’s ire in the temple (Matt. 21:12; Mk. 11:15; Jn. 
2:14-15). Undoubtedly they served the convenience of the public, 
especially where birds, animals, or cake-offerings had to be purchased by 
city dwellers not possessing livestock of their own. In these transactions 
it must have been necessary to make small change available if the buyer 
was not to be cheated, and of course the banker who provided this 
service was entitled to some sort of a fee, in order to make a living. 
There seem to be only two possible grounds on which they incurred our 
Lord’s indignation: either their charges for money changing were 
excessive and tended to gouge the poor and pious, or else they had their 
tables set up so close to the section of the temple set apart for worship 
and sacrifice as to interfere with these sacred functions. On either count, 
or on both counts, Christ could have leveled the charge of turning the 
house of God into “a den of robbers.” Money changers evidently sat at 
tables or benches, stacked high with various types of coins used in the 
Mediterranean world at the time. It is quite conceivable that the loud 
and passionate haggling that undoubtedly accompanied this activity, 
augmented by the bleating of sheep and goats, was completely 
disturbing to genuine devotion. At any rate, Jesus found it necessary to 
clear them all out, and thus relegate them to a suitable distance from the 
place of sacrifice and prayer. 


chapiter. KJV term for caprrat. 


character. See virtue. For the meaning “letter,” see ware. 


Charashim. See Ge narasum. 


Charchemish. See Carcuemisu. 


charcoal. See coat. 


charger. An obsolete term for a large flat dish (KJV Num. 7:13 et al.; 
Matt. 14:8 et al.). 
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This chariot was given to the Egyptian courtier Yuya by his son-in-law, Pharaoh Amenhotep III (14th cent. B.C.); made of 


wood and covered in most parts with leather. 


chariot. A two-wheeled vehicle drawn by two horses. In Ecyer, Josen 
rode in Puaraon’s second chariot (Gen. 41:43). Chariots were used in 
Jacos’s funeral procession (50:9). Pharaoh pursued the children of Israel 


into the Rep sea with chariots (Exod. 14:7—15:19). The Canaanites used 
chariots against Israel (1 Sam. 13:5). Davw hamstrung the chariot horses 
of his enemies (2 Sam. 8:4). Aponuan prepared chariots when he plotted 
to assume the throne (1 Ki. 1:5). Soromon built establishments to house 
many chariots (9:19). He imported chariots from Egypt at six hundred 
shekels each (10:28-29). Both divided kingdoms used chariots in war 
(16:9; 22:34; 2 Ki. 23:30). The Erniopran eunucn was riding a chariot when 
Pure met him (Acts 8:27-29). 


Some parts of a chariot are referred to in 1 Ki. 7:33. There was a pole 
to which the two horses were yoked, an axle, wheels with six or eight 
spokes, and a body fastened to the axle and pole. Often only two men 
rode in a chariot, a driver and a warrior (22:34); but sometimes the 
Hirr: practice of adding a shield-bearer was followed. The Assyrian 
chariot was heavier than the Egyptian or Hebrew and carried three or 
four men. Nahum 2:3-4 is a vivid picture of such chariots. Euan was 
honored by being escorted up to heaven by a chariot of fire (2 Ki. 2:11), 
and his manner of going became a proverb (2:12; 13:14). God is 
represented as having thousands of chariots, showing his power (Ps. 
68:17). Trust in chariots is vain compared with trust in God (20:7). 
Habakkuk speaks of God riding on his victorious chariots (Hab. 3:8). The 
chariots of the sun (2 Ki. 23:11) were used in sun worship (23:5). 
Chariots were used for riding (Cant. 1:9; 6:12), especially by royalty. 


charismata. See cirts, SPIRITUAL. 


charity. This term, which in present-day English means “almsgiving, 
benevolence,” is used in the KJV with its older meaning, Love (1 Cor. 13:1 
et al.; only in the Epistles and Revelation). 


charms. See amutet. 


Charran. See Haran. 


chaste, chastity. See curan. 


chastisement. This English term, which in modern English means 
“punishment” or “severe censure,” is used by the KJV and other versions 
to translate Hebrew and Greek words that mean more broadly 
“discipline, admonition, correction, chastening” (cf. Deut. 11:2; Job 
5:17; et al.). The concept of instruction in wisdom is prominent in the 
book of Proverbs (e.g., Prov. 3:11-12, cited in Heb. 12:5-11). In Isa. 53:5 
the term is used to speak of the substitution of the sinless Servant of the 
Lord for his guilty people. The Greek word paideia G4082 in classical 
literature is strictly a positive term (“the rearing of a child [pais G4090], 
education, learning, culture”), but in the Srpruacmr, as a rendering of the 
corresponding Hebrew word, it begins to take on as well the negative 
sense of “punishment.” PauL counsels: “Fathers, do not exasperate your 
children; instead, bring them up in the training [paideia] and instruction 
of the Lord” (Eph. 6:4). He states that the commendable conduct of the 
Lord’s servant is to correct or instruct (verb paideud G4084) his 
opponents with gentleness (2 Tim. 2:25). And in his climactic 
admonition to Tiwotny, he wrote, “All Scripture is God-breathed and is 
useful for teaching, rebuking, correcting and training [paideia] in 
righteousness” (2 Tim. 3:16). Civine training with discipline is the 
process by which God brings people to put their trust in him, and 
nurtures those whom he has received until they reach maturity. 


Chebar. See Krear. 


checker work. The expression “nets of checker work” is used by some 
English versions to render an unusual Hebrew phrase that means 
literally, “lattices—a work of lattice” (only in 1 Ki. 7:17; NIV simply, 
“network”). It refers to the seven-stranded link chains, four in warp and 
three in weft (to hold the four in line) draped over each of the pommels 
of the double capitals of the pillars named Jakin and Boaz in Solomon’s 


TEMPLE. 


Chedorlaomer. See Keportaomer. 


cheek. The lateral part of the mouth on each side of the face. The 
corresponding Hebrew term can refer to the jowls or jawbone of an 
animal (Deut. 18:3; Jdg. 15:15-17), but it is usually rendered “cheek” 
when the reference is to a person (e.g., Cant. 1:10; Lam. 1:2). To smite 
the cheek is an act of reproach (Job 16:10; Lam. 3:30; et al.). Christ’s 
command to turn the other cheek (Matt. 5:39 = Lk. 6:29) forcefully 
states what he meant the Christian’s attitude toward reproach should be. 
In line with this instruction, both Pau. and Perer, using different 
language, give expression to the special joy and blessing they 
experienced in thus enduring reproach for Christ’s sake (2 Cor. 12:10; 1 
Pet. 4:14). 


cheese. This word occurs three times in the OT, each time as the 
rendering of a different Hebrew term (1 Sam. 17:18; 2 Sam. 17:29; Job 
10:10). The reference in Job’s speech (“Did you not pour me out like 
milk / and curdle me like cheese...”) is the clearest reference to cheese 
as the modern world knows it. Milk of cows, goats, and sheep was stored 
in skins. In a warm climate, without refrigeration, it soon curdled. 


Chelal. See Krau. 


Chelluh. See Keun. 


Chelub. See Kruus. 


Chelubai. See Cars. 


Cheluhi. kel’uh-hi. See Kerum. 


Chemarims. kem‘uh-rims. This name occurs only once in the KJV as 
the transliteration of a Hebrew word that means “idol-priests” (Zeph. 
1:4; the word is translated properly by the KJV in 2 Ki. 23:5 and Hos. 
10:5). 


Chemosh. kee’mosh (Heb. kémés H4019, meaning uncertain). The god 
of Moas, so named in an ancient Israelite song (Num. 21:29; alluded to in 
Jer. 48:7, 13, 46). Jeputuan refers to Chemosh as god of the Ammonrres (Jdg. 
11:24), presumably because the nation of Ammon also worshiped this 
deity in addition to Motscu. Sotomon introduced the worship of Chemosh 
into Jerusalem to please a foreign wife, though by doing so he displeased 
God (1 Ki. 11:7, 33). Josan defiled this high place of Chemosh (2 Ki. 
23:13), putting an end to its use as a place of worship. Mesna, king of 
Moab, suffered a great disaster in his rebellion against Israel, in 
consequence of which he offered his son, the heir to the throne of Moab, 
as a burnt offering (3:4-27). His inscription on the Moaste srone shows 
that this sacrifice was made to Chemosh and describes the help that 
Mesha believed Chemosh had given his people in war and the 
chastisement that Chemosh meted out to them when they were 
unfaithful. The terms used are so similar in style to the terms used by the 
Israelites of the true God that they serve only to accentuate the contrast 
between the two. 


Chenaanah. See Kenaanan. 


Chenani. See Kenan. 


Chenaniah. See Kenanun. 


Chephar-ammoni, Chephar-haammonai. kee ‘fuhr-am‘uh-ni, kee 
“‘fuhr-hay-am ‘uh-ni. See Kernar ammont. 


Chephirah. See Kepuiran. 


Cheran. See Kenran. 


Cherethim, Cherethite. See Kererurrz. 


Cherith. See Kern. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Artist’s rendition of one of the cherubim that were placed on opposite ends of the mercy 


seat. 


cherub, cherubim. cher‘uhb, cher’uh-bim (Heb. kērûb H4131 
[usually in pl., kérubim], meaning uncertain; Gk. cheroub G5938 [in the 
NT, only in the form cheroubin, Heb. 9:5]). For traditional reasons, most 
Bible versions use cherubim as the plural form (KJV has cherubims, a 
superfluous English pl. form), though cherubs would be more 
appropriate. The term refers to a winged angelic creature and is applied 


mainly to the images made for the rtazernacte and the tevri. The cherubim 
and a flaming sword were placed at the E of Even to guard the way to the 
TREE OF LIFE after Anam and Eve were expelled from the garden (Gen. 3:24). 
The curtains of the tasernace were embroidered with cherubim (Exod. 
26:1). God directed Mosss to place two cherubim of beaten gold on the 
mercy seat above the ark or THE covenant in the Most Holy Place of the 
tabernacle; there God would commune with Moses (25:18-22; 37:7-9). 
God’s glory rested between the cherubim in both the tabernacle and the 
TEMPLE (Num. 7:89; 1 Sam. 4:4; 2 Sam. 6:2; 2 Ki. 19:15; Ps. 80:1; 99:1; Isa. 
37:16; Heb. 9:5). The cherubim in the temple were huge figures newly 
made for the purpose (1 Ki. 6:23-28; 2 Chr. 3:10-13; 5:7-8). Carved 
cherubim also adorned the walls of the temple (1 Ki. 6:29). David sings 
of God riding on a cherub (2 Sam. 22:11; Ps. 18:10). 


That the cherubim were more than clouds or statues is plain from the 
description Ezekiel gives (Ezek. 9:3; 10:1-22), which shows that they are 
the “living creatures” of the first chapter. The four faces of each of the 
cherubim (1:10) stand for the four “excellencies” of the created order: 
the lion, the greatest of the wild beasts; the eagle, the greatest of the 
birds; the ox, the greatest of the domestic beasts; and man, the crown of 
creation. Ezekiel sees, over the heads of the cherubim, the throne of the 
God who is thus absolutely sovereign over his whole creation, in all its 
variety of life and being and in all its complexity of movement. The 
same explanation of the cherub-form suits their function both in Eden 
(creation in its ideal purity consents to the Creator’s edict of exclusion 
from the garden) and on the mercy seat (all the created excellencies 
marvel and adore the Triune God for the shed blood of aronemenr). At the 
same time, Ezekiel’s vision explains the OT allusion to the Lord as seated 
(or enthroned) on/between the cherubim (e.g., Ps. 99:1); it is a 
metaphor of his total sovereignty. Likewise when the Lord is said to ride 
on the cherubim (e.g., Ps. 18:10; Ezek. 10 passim), the thought is that all 
creation is subject to his sovereign rule and “intervention,” and all its 
powers are at his disposal. 


The book of Revelation mentions four “living creatures” (Rev. 4:6-9; 
5:6-14; 6:1-11; 14:3; 15:7; 19:4 [not “beasts,” as the KJV says]). They 
are described in terms that identify them with Ezekiel’s living creatures 


or cherubim (Ezek. 1; 10). The first living creature was like a lion, the 
second like a calf, the third had a face as a man, the fourth was like a 
flying eagle (Rev. 4:7). They are the bearers of the judgments that follow 
the breaking of the first four seals. 


The cherubim are the living chariot or carriers of God when appearing 
to human beings. They are heavenly creatures, servants of God in 
theophany and judgment, appearing in winged human-animal form with 
the faces of lion, ox, man, and eagle. Their representations in the 
tabernacle and temple as statues and in embroidery and carving are not 
a breach of the second commandment (Exod. 20:4). They are significant 
in prophecy (Ezekiel) and in the Apocalypse (Revelation). Their service 
is rendered immediately to God. They never come closer to man than 
when one took fire in his hand and gave it into the hands of “the man in 
linen” (Ezek. 10:7). Yet because the mercy seat, on which the blood of 
atonement was sprinkled, lay “between the cherubim,” nothing can more 
nearly touch our salvation. In the OT sanctuary, where everything was 
done and taught by visible, tangible types and symbols, physical 
representations of the living heavenly cherubim were important. 


Cherub (place). See Kzrus. 


Chesalon. See Kesaton. 


Chesed. See Kesep. 


Chesil. See Kesu. 


Chest. A box (of any size) for keeping valuables. English versions use 
this term in a few passages (e.g., 2 Ki. 12:9-10; 2 Chr. 24:8-11) to render 
a Hebrew word that occurs elsewhere frequently with reference to the 
ARK OF THE covenant. Another Hebrew term occurs only in one passage (1 


Sam. 6:8, 11, 15). In addition, the KJV uses “chest” in a difficult verse 


(Ezek. 27:24; see carpet). 


chestnut tree. See piants. 


Chesulloth. See Kesuitom. 


cheth. See mrm. 


Chezib. See Krze. 


chicken. See sos. 


Chidon. See Kwon. 


chief. See occupations ann proressions (under ruler). 


chief priest. See prisr. 


child, children. Among the people of the OT and NT, as in most other 
cultures, children, especially male, were greatly desired (Gen. 15:2; 30:1; 
1 Sam. 1:11, 20; Ps. 127:3; 128:3; Lk. 1:7, 28). Among the Hebrews all 
the rirstsorn belonged to God (cf. Num. 3:40-51). Children were 
sometimes dedicated to God for special service (Jdg. 13:2-7; 1 Sam. 
1:11; Lk. 1:13-17, 76-79). Male descendants of Asranam were circumcised 
on the eighth day (Gen. 17:12; 21:4; Lk. 1:59; 2:21), when the name was 
given. Weaning often was delayed and then celebrated with a feast (Gen. 
21:8). Education was primarily in the home and was the duty of parents 
(Exod. 12:26-27; Deut. 6:7; Josh. 4:21-24; Prov. 22:6; Eph. 6:4; Col. 


3:21; 2 Tim. 3:15). Discipline was to be firm, with corporal punishment 
(Prov. 22:15; 23:13; 29:15). Much was expected of children (Prov. 
20:11). Obedience and respect to parents was commanded (Exod. 21:17; 
Eph. 6:1-3; Col. 3:20; 1 Tim. 3:4, 12; Tit. 1:6). 

Favoritism was sometimes shown (Gen. 25:28; 37:3). Affection for 
children is strikingly portrayed in many instances, as in Davw’s love for 
his child who died (2 Sam. 12:15-23), and in the raising of children to 
life by Ewan (1 Ki. 17:17-24), by Eusna (2 Ki. 4:18-37), and by Jesus 
(Matt. 9:23-26; Mk. 5:35-43; Lk. 8:49-56). Jesus’ love and concern for 
children is seen in Matt. 18:1-14; 19:13-15; Mk. 9:35-37; 10:13-16; Lk. 
9:46-48; 18:15-17. Jesus recognized children’s play (Matt. 11:16). There 
are many reports of attractive childhood, for example, Moses (Exod. 2:1- 
10), Samur (1 Sam. 1:20—3:19), Jesus (Lk. 2:7-40), Timorny (2 Tim. 1:5; 
3:14-15). 

“Children” is an affectionate address, as in 1 John, of an old man to 
adults, who are nevertheless expected to act their age (1 Cor. 13:11; 
14:20). The attention given to the childhood of the Mrssan in prophecy 
(Isa. 7:14; 9:6) prepares us for the infancy narratives in Matt. 2 and Lk. 
2. The Savior came as a helpless babe and apparently had a normal 
childhood. A return to childlike receptiveness and trust is required of 
those who would enter the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 18:1-14; 19:13-15; 
Mk. 9:35-37; 10:13-61; Lk. 9:46-48; 18:15-17). 


childbearing. The word occurs in 1 Tim. 2:15 in a passage relating to 
the proper sphere and conduct of women. The statement, “Women will 
be saved through childbearing,” cannot refer to salvation from sin, 
which is by grace through faith, but to safekeeping through the pain that 
became incidental to childbirth through the ram (Gen. 3:16). Hebrew 
mothers had the assistance of midwives (Exod. 1:15-21). Newborn 
babies had the navel cut, were washed with water, salted, and wrapped 
in swaddling clothes (Ezek. 16:4; Lk. 2:7, 12). Purmication rites were 
prescribed after childbirth (Lev. 12; Lk. 2:22-24). 


children of God. See sons o cop. 


Chileab. See Kuras. 


Chilion. See Kuo. 


Chilmad. See Kuman. 


Chimham. See Kimuam. 


Chinnereth. See Kinneretu. 


Chios. See Kus. 


chisel. See ax; prane. 


Chisleu, Chislev. See Kisuv. 


Chislon. See Kision. 


Chisloth-tabor. See Kistoty razor. 


Chithlish, Chitlish. See Krrusu. 


Chittim. See Kirmm. 


Chiun. See Kawan. 


Chloe. kloh’ee (Gk. Chloé G5951, “verdure, green grass” [an epithet of 
the goddess Demeter]). A woman whose people reported to Pau. on 
conditions at Corn (1 Cor. 1:11). Chloe may have lived in Corinth or, 
more likely, in Erxesus (where Paul was when he wrote 1 Corinthians). 


choice, chosen. See ELECTION AND PREDESTINATION. 


choinix. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


choir. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Chor-ashan. See Bor asuan. 


Chorazin. koh-ray’zin. See Korazw. 


Christ, Jesus. krist, jee’zuhs (Gk. Christos G5986, “anointed” [see 
Messian]; Gk. Iésous G2653, from Heb. yéstica H3800, short form of 


yehdsua < H3397, “Yahweh is salvation” [see Josnua]). 


I. Comprehensive Life and Work. Although the life of Christ, as 
ordinarily understood, embraces only the years our Lord spent on this 
earth as described in the four Gospels, his full career spans the ages and 
invites reflection on its several aspects. Fundamental to the various “I 
am” sayings of Jesus is his assertion of absolute existence (Jn. 8:58). 
Therefore it is reasonable to think of him as belonging to eternity. 
Scripture, in fact, affirms his preexistence and does so in terms of 
fellowship with the Father (1:1), glory (17:5), and designation in 
advance as the Savior of the world (1 Pet. 1:20). His more immediate 
relation to the realm of people and things belongs to his activity in 
creation. All things came into being through him (Jn. 1:3; 1 Cor. 8:6; Heb. 
1:2), and in him they continue to have their cohesive principle (Col. 


1:17). 


Evidence is not lacking for his presence also in the OT. The 
manifestations of God in this period are apparently connected with the 
preincarnate Christ. When Isaiah glimpsed the glory of God, he was 
seeing Christ (Jn. 12:41). Moses and the prophets spoke of him (Lk. 
24:27, 44; Jn. 5:46), with special reference to his sufferings and the 
glories that would follow (1 Pet. 1:11). Some of the more important 
passages of a predictive nature are Gen. 3:15; Deut. 18:15, 18; Ps. 2; 16; 
22; 110; Isa. 7:14; 9:6, 7, 11; 42:1-4; 52:13—53:12; 61:1, 2; Jer. 23:5-6; 
Mic. 5:2. In addition there are covenantal statements that do not speak 
of the Messan directly and personally, but that involve him in crucial 
ways (Gen. 12:3; 2 Sam. 7:12-16). As though in anticipation of the 
IncARNATION, the Son of God showed himself at times to the faithful in 
visible form as the ance: of the Lord (Gen. 18:1-19:1; Jdg. 13). Before his 
advent Christ had thoroughly identified himself with his people, so that 
when he came, he came to his own (Jn. 1:11). 


By the incarnation, the Christ of God took on himself human nature in 
order to reveal God to people in a way they could grasp (Jn. 1:14, 18), 
to become their Savior by ransoming them from their sins (Mk. 10:45), 
and to deal sympathetically with their needs (Heb. 2:17-18). Today, in 
glory, he is still the God-man. The incarnation persists. The present 
ministry of Christ is being carried on in heaven, where he represents the 
saints before the throne of God (Heb. 7:25; 1 Jn. 2:1). By the successful 
completion of his work on earth he is exalted to be the head of the cuurcu 
(Eph. 1:22; 4:15) and by the Hoty spmrr directs the life and service of his 
saints on earth (Matt. 28:20). 


One purpose of the incarnation was not achieved during the earthly 
ministry of our Lord but is reserved for his second coming. His kingly 
rule will then be introduced following his work as judge (Matt. 25:31- 
34). This future coming is one of the major truths set forth in the 
Epistles (Phil. 3:20-21; 2 Thess. 1:7-10) and is the leading theme of the 
Revelation. After the millennial kingdom, Christ will enter with his 
people the blessedness of the eternal state, which will be unmarred by 
the inroads of sin or death. See escuatotoey. 


II. Earthly Ministry. The long-heralded Christ came in the fullness 


of time (Gal. 4:4). God providentially supplied the proper background 
for his appearing and mission. The world had become to a great extent 
homogeneous through the spread of the Greek language and culture and 
through the organizing genius of Rome. The means were thus provided 
for the spread of the cospz once it had been forged out in the career of 
the Son of God. His advent occurred at a point in human history when 
the raw of Moses had done its work of demonstrating the sinfulness of 
human beings and the impossibility of achieving righteousness by 
human effort. 


Entirely in keeping with this divine control of the circumstances 
surrounding the incarnation is the careful selection of the Virgin Mary as 
the mother of Jesus. The birth of the Savior was natural, but his 
conception was supernatural by the power of the Holy Spirit (Matt. 1:18; 
Lk. 1:35). See vran srm. Even the Roman emperor, Aucustus, was drawn 
into the circle of the instruments chosen by God when he ordered a 
universal enrollment for taxation, not realizing that by doing so he 
would make possible the birth of Jesus in the place appointed by 
prophetic announcement (Mic. 5:2; Lk. 2:1-7). The shepherds, by their 
readiness to seek out the babe in the manger and by their joy at seeing 
him, became prototypes of the humble souls in Judaism who in coming 
days would recognize in Jesus their Savior. An intimation of Gentile 
desire to participate in the Christ may be seen in the coming of the Maai 
from the East. In darker perspective appears the figure of Heron, 
emblematic of the hatred and opposition that would meet Jesus of 
Nazareth and work for his death. In the scrers, conversant with the 
Scriptures but apathetic about seeking the One who fulfilled them, we 
see the shape of things to come—the leaders of a nation refusing to 
receive him when he came to his own. 


In more theological terms the Christ-event is an incarnation. God was 
manifest in flesh. The One who was in the form of God took the form of 
a servant and was made in human likeness (Phil. 2:6-7). Therefore, when 
the Scriptures assert from time to time that God sent his Son into the 
world, this affirmation is not to be treated as though Christ is merely a 
messenger of God, like the ancient prophets. Rather, he is the eternal 
Son of God now clothing himself with human nature to accomplish the 


salvation of people. Though the expression “God-man” is not found in 
the sacred records, it faithfully expresses the truth regarding the person 
of Jesus Christ. God did not appropriate a man who already existed and 
make of him an instrument for the working out of the divine purposes. 
He took what is common to us all, our human nature, yet free from any 
taint of sin, and combined it with deity to become an actual person with 
his own individuality. This is the mystery of the incarnation. The gulf 
between the Creator and the creature is bridged, first by the person of 
Christ and then by his mediatorial work. 


Jesus’ ministry in Galilee. 


The boyhood of Jesus should be approached from the standpoint of 
the truth revealed about the incarnation. Deity did not eclipse humanity 
so as to render the process of learning unnecessary. Christ grew in body 
and advanced both in knowledge and in the wisdom that enabled him to 
make proper use of what he knew. He did not command his parents but 
rather obeyed them, fulfilling the law in this matter as in all others. The 
scriptural accounts have none of the fanciful extravagances of the 
apocryphal gospels, which present the boy Jesus as a worker of wonders 
during his early years (see ApocrypHa. New testament). They emphasize his 


progress in the understanding of the OT and affirm his consciousness of 


a special relation to his Father in heaven (Lk. 2:49). 

At his saptism Jesus received divine confirmation of the mission now 
opening out before him and also the anointing of the Holy Spirit for the 
fulfillment of it. The days of preparation were definitely at an end, so 
that retirement was put aside and contact begun with his people Israel. 
By the baptism he was fulfilling all righteousness (Matt. 3:15) in the 
sense that he was identifying himself with those he came to redeem. 


Closely related to the baptism is the rempranon, for it also includes this 
representative character. The first Avam failed when put to the test; the 
last Adam succeeded, though weakened by hunger and harried by the 
desolation of the wilderness. In essence, the temptation was the effort of 
Satan to break Christ’s dependence on the Father, so that he would desert 
the standpoint of man and rely on special consideration as the Son of 
God. But Christ refused to be moved from his determined place of 
chosen identification with the human race. “Man does not live on bread 
alone” was his first line of defense. He maintained it in the two 
following episodes, quoting the obligation of Israel in relation to God as 
his own reason for refusing to be moved from a place of trustful 
dependence on the Almighty (Matt. 4:7, 10). 


Only when equipped by the baptism and seasoned by the ordeal of 
temptation was Jesus ready for his life and work. No word of teaching 
and no work of power is attributed to him prior to these events, but 
immediately afterward he began moving in the power of the Spirit to 
undertake the work the Father had given him to do (Lk. 4:14). 

The public ministry of Jesus was brief. Its length has to be estimated 
from the materials recorded in the Gospels. John gives more information 
on this point than the other evangelists. Judging from the number of 
Passovers Mentioned there (Jn. 2:23; 6:4; 13:1; perhaps also 5:1), the 
period was at least somewhat in excess of two years and possibly more 
than three. 

John supplements the Synoptic Gospels also in the description of the 
place of ministry. The synoptists put chief stress on Gamez and give 
notice of a visit to the regions of Tyre and Smon (Matt. 15:21-28), CAESAREA 
pHiipp! (16:13), the Gentile cities of the Decapous (Mk. 7:31; cf. also Mk. 


5:1-20), Samaria (Lk. 9:51-56; 17:11), and the region E of the Jorpan River 
known as Perea (Mk. 10:1). John, on the other hand, reports several visits 
to Jerusalem; in fact, most of his record is taken up with accounts of 
Jesus’ ministry in Juvea. The synoptists hint at such a ministry (e.g., Matt. 
23:37; Lk. 10:38-42) but give little information. 

During his Galilean mission, Jesus made the city of Capernaum his 
headquarters. From this center he went out, usually in the company of 
his disciples, to challenge the people in city and town and village with 
his message. Several such tours are indicated in the sacred text (Mk. 
1:38; 6:6; Lk. 8:1). A part of his ministry consisted in healings and 
exorcisms, for many had diseases of various sorts and many were 
afflicted with demon possession. These miracles were not only tokens of 
divine compassion but also signs that in the person of Jesus of Nazareth 
the Promised One had come (cf. Matt. 11:2-6; Lk. 4:16-19). They were 
revelations of the mercy and power of God at work in God’s Anointed. 
Jesus found fault with the cities of Galilee for rejecting him despite the 
occurrence of so many mighty works in their midst (Matt. 11:20-24). 


The message proclaimed by Jesus during these journeys was 
epitomized in the phrase, the xnepom or cop. Fundamentally, this means 
the rule of God in human life and history. The phrase may have a more 
concrete significance at times, for Jesus spoke now and again about 
entering into the kingdom. In certain passages he spoke of the kingdom 
as future (Matt. 25:34), but in others as present (Lk. 11:20). This last 
reference is of special importance, for it connects the kingdom with the 
activity of Jesus in casting out pemons. To the degree that Jesus invades 
the kingdom of Satan in this fashion, the kingdom of God has already 
come. But in the more spiritual and positive aspects of kingdom 
teaching, where the individual life is concerned, the emphasis does not 
fall on invasion of personality or compulsive surrender to the power of 
God. The laws of discipleship are demanding indeed, but for their 
application they await the consent of the individual. No disciple is to be 
forced but is rather to be persuaded by the power of love and grace. 


If we inquire more definitely into the relation of Jesus himself to the 


kingdom, we are obliged to conclude that he not only introduced the 
kingdom but also was its perfect embodiment. The appropriate response 


to the preaching of the kingdom is committal to the will of God (Matt. 
6:10), and it is crystal clear that doing the will of God was the 
mainspring of Jesus’ ministry (Matt. 12:50; Mk. 14:36; Jn. 4:34). It is 
evident, of course, that Jesus will also inaugurate the final phase of the 
kingdom when he comes again in power and glory. Entrance into the 
present aspect of the kingdom is obtained through rar in the Son of God 
and his successful mission. 
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Nazareth. Despite Jesus’ extended stay in Nazareth during his early years, the Gospels say very little about this 


time in his earthly life. 


Much of our Lord’s teaching was conveyed through parasites. These were 
usually comparisons taken from various phases of nature or human life 
(“The kingdom of God is like...”). This method of teaching preserved the 
interest of the hearers until the spiritual application could be made. If 
the truth so taught was somewhat veiled by this method, this served to 
seal the spiritual blindness of the unrepentant and at the same time 
created a wholesome curiosity on the part of those who were disposed to 
believe, so that they could be led on to firm faith by more direct 
teaching. 


The ministry of the Savior was predominantly to the multitudes during 
its earlier phase, as he sought out the people where they were, whether 
in the synagogue or on the city street or by the lakeside. “He went 


around doing good” is the way Perer described it (Acts 10:38). But much 
of Jesus’ last year of ministry was given over to instruction of the twelve 
disciples whom he had chosen (for the two phases, see Matt. 4:17 and 
16:21). This shift of emphasis was not due primarily to the lack of 
response on the part of the multitudes, although his following faded at 
times (Jn. 6:15, 66), but principally to his desire to instruct his disciples 
concerning himself and his mission. These men, nearly all Galileans and 
many of them fishermen, had been able to learn much through hearing 
Jesus address the crowds and through watching him heal the sick and 
relieve the distressed, and especially through being sent out by him to 
minister in his name (Lk. 9:1-6). However, they needed more direct 
teaching to prepare them for the part they would play in the life of the 
church after the ascension. 


What they saw and heard during those early days confirmed their 
understanding of the person of Jesus as the Messiah and the Son of God 
(Matt. 16:16), but they were quite unprepared to receive his teaching on 
the suffering and death that his earthly life would involve (16:21-23). 
Although this prospect was absolutely necessary for Jesus (16:21), for 
Peter it was something that the Lord should dismiss from consideration 
(16:22). If the most prominent one of the apostolic circle felt this way, 
no doubt the others were of the same mind. Their thoughts were so 
taken up with the prospect of a kingdom of external power and glory 
that they were perplexed and disturbed to find that their Master 
anticipated quite a different experience. His prediction of a RESURRECTION 
from the dead fell on deaf ears, for the blow of the announcement about 
his forthcoming death had been too heavy. Even the lessons of the 
TRANSFIGURATION Scene, Where death was the theme under discussion and the 
glory beyond was presented to their sight, did not completely effect the 
orientation of the disciples to the teaching of Jesus. He had to repeat it 
more than once (Mk. 10:33-45). Their sorrow in the Garden of Gerusemane 
shows that they had reluctantly adjusted to it but could not look beyond 
it to resurrection nor could they realize how much that death itself could 
mean to their spiritual welfare. After the resurrection they were much 
more open to the Lord’s instruction, so when he appeared to them, he 
revealed from the OT the divine purpose prewritten there concerning 
himself (Lk. 24:26-27, 44). 


Christ’s investment of time and patience with these men was well 
rewarded, for when the Spirit took up the work of instruction begun by 
him and gave them his own power for witness, they became effective 
instruments for declaring the Word of God and for the leadership of the 
Christian church. The record of the book of Acts vindicates the wisdom 
of Christ and his understanding of the future. 


In contrast to the Twelve in their attitude to Jesus are the scrmes and 
Puariszes. The former were experts in the law and the traditions that had 
grown up around it, and the latter were men dedicated to a meticulous 
devotion to this heritage of Jupaism. These groups usually worked 
together, and they collided with Jesus on many occasions over many 
issues. They were shocked that he would declare sins forgiven and claim 
a special relation to God as Son that others did not have. They resented 
his rejection of the traditions that they kept so carefully, and stood 
aghast at his willingness to “break” the Sassa (in their way of thinking) 
by doing deeds of mercy on that day. It was tragic that men who held to 
the Scriptures as God’s Word should fail to see in Jesus Christ the One of 
whom that Word spoke. They refused to put their trust in him despite all 
his mracırs and the matchless perfection of his personal life. Because 
tradition meant more to them than truth, they stumbled in their 
apprehension of the Christ of God. In the end they plotted with their 
opponents the Sappucers in order to do away with Jesus. 


Even as Christ was engaged in teaching his disciples from the days of 
the transfiguration on, he was ever moving toward Jerusalem to fulfill 
his course at the cross (Lk. 9:51). In those latter days some stirring 
events were unfolded—the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, the cleansing 
of the temple, the institution of the Lord’s Supper, the soul conflict in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, the arrest and trial, the crucifixion, the 
resurrection, the appearances, the ascension into heaven. In all of them 
Jesus remained the central figure. In all of them he received testimony 
to himself or gave it. Nothing was unimportant. All contributed to the 
working out of the plan of God. The cross was the human decision 
respecting Christ, but it had already been his own decision and that of 
the Father. It underscored the sins of some even as it removed the sins of 
others. In the cross man’s day erupted in violence and blasphemy. In the 


resurrection God’s day began to dawn. It was his answer to the world 
and to the powers of darkness. In it Christ was justified and his claims 
illuminated. 


III. Names, Titles, and Offices. Considerable help in 
understanding the person and work of Christ may be gleaned from a 
consideration of the terms used to designate him, especially as these are 
used by himself and his close associates. The name Jesus alludes to his 
role as Savior (it is the Gk. form of Josnua, “Yahweh is salvation”; cf. 
Matt. 1:21); it is used mostly in the narratives of the Gospels, and only 
rarely does it appear in direct address. For the most part this name is 
joined with “Christ” or “Lord” when used in the NT Epistles, but 
occasionally it stands alone, especially in Hebrews—doubtless for the 
purpose of emphasizing his humanity as a continuing element of his 
being (Heb. 2:9 et al.). Thus, it is legitimate for us today to use the 
simple name in unadorned fashion, but to do so exclusively could 
indicate a lack of appreciation of the rounded presentation that Scripture 
gives of him. 


Christ, meaning “anointed one,” is the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew 
word Messiah. Its function as a title is emphasized by the fact that often 
it occurs with the definite article, which gives it the force of “the 
promised Christ,” the one who fulfills the concept of Messiah as set forth 
in the OT Scriptures. Our Lord uses it of himself in Lk. 24:46: “He told 
them, ‘This is what is written: The Christ will suffer and rise from the 
dead on the third day.” By extension of meaning, the same form is used 
by Paul with reference to the curc as a body (1 Cor. 12:12), thus 
emphasizing the intimate bond between Christ and his people (see sopy or 
curist). Of special interest is the development that led to the use of 
“Christ” as a personal name. It must have taken place early in the life of 
the church, for we find it reflected, for example, in the opening verse of 
Mark’s Gospel—“The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God.” Possibly our Lord himself is responsible for this usage (Jn. 17:3). 
In Acts and the Epistles it is not always clear whether “Christ” is being 
used as a name or as a title, but there are definitely some occurrences of 
this term alone as a name (e.g., 1 Cor. 15:3). 


A circumstance that may strike the reader of the Gospels as odd is the 


prohibition against making Jesus known as the Christ or Messiah during 
the days of his ministry. He imposed this restriction on the disciples 
(Matt. 16:20) and somewhat similarly choked off any possible testimony 
from demons (Lk. 4:41). If this title should be used freely of him among 
the Jews, it would excite the populace to expect in him a political 
Messiah who would gain for them their national freedom and many 
accompanying benefits. Since this was not the purpose of Jesus, he did 
what he could to suppress the use of the term Messiah with regard to 
himself, though he welcomed it in the circle of the apostles (Matt. 
16:16). 

Only once does the name Immanuer occur, and then in connection with 
the conception of Jesus (Matt. 1:23). It is a Hebrew word meaning “God 
with us,” and is especially appropriate when describing the incarnational 
aspect of Jesus’ birth. For some reason the name did not gain currency in 
the church, perhaps because it was crowded out by Jesus and Christ. 


Among the ancients it was common to distinguish a person not only 
by name but also by place of residence. Consequently Jesus was often 
called the Nazarene because of his years spent in the village of Nazareru 
(Lk. 24:19). When used of Jesus’ followers by the Jews (Acts 24:5), the 
term took on an element of reproach that it did not possess in any 
recognizable way during his life on earth. 

When Jesus referred to himself, he most often used the title Son or man. 
It was more than a means of identification, however, for it linked him to 
a conception of majesty that had gathered around the term since its use 
in Dan. 7:13. Although it is possible that occasionally the title stresses 
Jesus’ humanity, in the main it serves to point to his transcendence as a 
heavenly figure. Certainly the widespread notion that Son of Man 
expresses the humanity of Jesus, as Son of God expresses his deity, is 
quite misleading (cf. Lk. 22:69-70). By using this title publicly rather 
than Messiah, Jesus was able to avoid suggesting that his mission was 
political in nature, and instead could put into the title by his own use of 
it the content that he wanted to give to it. The church apparently 
recognized the Lord’s right to exclusive use of the term and did not use 
it, out of deference to him (the one exception is SrepHen’s comment in 
Acts 7:56). 


One of the most familiar designations for Jesus is Son or cop. Only in 
John’s Gospel does he use it of himself (Jn. 5:25; 10:36; 11:4). But 
elsewhere he uses its equivalent, the Son (Matt. 11:27), which is 
especially appropriate when used opposite the Father, and which in such 
a passage clearly sets off the uniqueness of this particular Son. In the 
Synoptic Gospels considerable care is needed in order to impute to the 
term Son of God the exact nuance of meaning proper to its every 
occurrence. Geerhardus Vos discerned four meanings: the nativistic, 
which stresses the divine origination of the person of Jesus as a human 
figure; the ethico-religious, which points to the filial relation that Christ 
had with the Father within the context of his human life, similar to that 
which any child of God has; the messianic, which has to do with his 
appointment as the one anointed and sent by God, in fulfillment of OT 
prophecy; the trinitarian or ontological, in which the unique relation of 
Christ to the Father as the only Son is expressed. This latter, of course, 
represents the highest level of sonship. 


Rather frequently in the course of his ministry Jesus was addressed as 
Son of David (Matt. 21:9; Lk. 18:38), which is a distinctly messianic title 
pointing to him as the One who fulfilled the Davidic covenant, the One 
who was expected to establish the kingdom and bring Israel to freedom, 
peace, and glory (cf. Matt. 1:1; Lk. 1:32-33). 


A few passages proclaim outright that Jesus is God (Jn. 1:1 [in a 
preincarnate setting]; 1:18 [according to the strongest MS evidence]; 
20:28; Rom. 9:5 [according to the most natural construction of the 
verse]; Tit. 2:13; Heb. 1:8). That the passages are relatively few in 
number is probably due to the fact that Jesus Christ, as known to human 
beings, was in a position of subordination to the heavenly Father, his 
deity veiled by his humanity, so that it was much more natural to assign 
to him the predicates of deity than to refer to him directly as God. The 
monotheistic background of the early Hebrew Christians doubtlessly 
exercised a restraining influence also. Some moderns who do not doubt 
Jesus’ essential deity have also confessed to a feeling of restraint in 
referring to Jesus as God. 


No term is more expressive of the faith of early believers in Jesus than 
Loro (Acts 2:36; 10:36; Rom. 10:9; 1 Cor. 8:6; 12:3; Phil. 2:11). It 
denotes the soverrientry of Christ and his headship over the individual 


believer, the church as a body, and all things. For those who were 
strangers it was merely a title of respect and is translated “sir” (Jn. 
4:11); but for those who were deeply attached to the Savior it had the 
highest import, calling alike for homage and obedience (Jn. 20:28; Acts 
22:10). Used sparingly during the period of the earthly ministry prior to 
the resurrection, it takes on an increased use and heightened significance 
as a result of that momentous event. 
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two-story colonnades of the Royal Stoa where the money changers did business. 


Some titles pertain to the mission of Christ more than to his person. 
One of these is Word (Jn. 1:1, 14; 1 Jn. 1:1). See Locos. As such Christ is 
essentially the revealer of God, the One who opens to the understanding 
of people the nature and purposes of the Almighty and discloses the 
higher wisdom that stands in contrast to the wisdom of those who are 
merely human beings. In keeping with such a title is the designation 
Teacher, by which our Lord was customarily addressed in the days of his 
flesh. This attests to the impact of his instruction and the authority that 
lay behind it. Despite the fact that Jesus lacked rabbinic training, he 
could not be denied the recognition of the wisdom that shone through 
his spoken word. 


The classic designation of Christ as Servant is given by Paul in Phil. 
2:7, but it was widely recognized in the early church that our Lord 
fulfilled the servant-of-God role (see Matt. 12:17-21). That it dominated 
the thinking of Christ himself may be safely affirmed in the light of such 


a passage as Mk. 10:45. See SERVANT oF THE LORD. 


Central to the mission of Christ was his work as Savior. We have 
already seen that the name Jesus has this meaning, the name suggesting 
the reason for his coming into the world. Several passages herald Christ 
under the aspect of his saviorhood (e.g., Lk. 2:11; Jn. 4:42). The idea in 
the word is not merely deliverance from sin and all the other woes that 
afflict the human race, but the provision of a state of wholeness and 
blessedness in which a person realizes the purpose of God for him or her. 
In reports of the healings of Jesus, the verb form calls attention to the 
state of soundness that resulted from the healing touch of the Savior. 


Jesus’ saving mission is declared also in the expression, Lams or cop (Jn. 
1:29, 36; cf. Rev. 5:6). Peter likewise uses the word “lamb” in reference 


to Jesus, with special reference to his qualification of sinlessness (1 Pet. 
1:19). 


The designation of Jesus as High Priest is confined to the letter to the 
Hebrews, where it occurs some ten times, his work being described as 
taking place in the heavenly sanctuary, in the presence of God, where 
the fruits of his death for sinners on the earth are conserved in his work 
of intercession (Heb. 9:11-12). 

More general is the characterization of the Lord as the Mepiaror 
between God and men (1 Tim. 2:5). This term takes account of the 


barrier that sin erected between the Creator and the creature, that Christ 
alone was qualified to remove. For the concept in the OT, see Job 9:33. 


Paul uses the title Last Adam (1 Cor. 15:45) in contrast to the first 
Adam, suggesting the undoing of the consequences of sin brought on by 
Adam/’s transgression (cf. Rom. 5:12-21) and the new creation life that is 
to be the possession of all believers in resurrection glory even as it is 
already their portion in Christ in a spiritual sense. 


This list of names and titles of Christ is not exhaustive. The resources 
of language are taxed in the sacred record to set forth the full excellence 
and worth of the Son of God. When his work is considered in its broad 
sweep, the most satisfying analysis divides it into the offices that he 
fulfills—those of propuer, priest, and xc. The prophetic ministry relates 
especially to the testimony given in the days of his flesh as he heralded 
the kingdom of God, warned of coming judgment, and encouraged the 


people of God. He is still the faithful and true witness as he speaks to the 
church through the Spirit. As priest our Lord made the one sacrifice of 
himself that brought to an end animal sacrifices and put away sin 
forever (Heb. 9:26). Faithful and merciful, he ministers before God on 
behalf of this people who are compassed by sin and infirmity (2:17; 
4:15-16). The term king relates especially to the future activity of our 
Lord as he comes again to supplant the kingdom of the world with his 
own gracious and sovereign rule (Rev. 11:15). He will be no ordinary 
ruler, but King of kings, without a peer. 


IV. Character. “What manner of man is this?” Such was the amazed 
observation of the disciples of Jesus as they watched him in action and 
felt the strength and mystery of his personality as they associated with 
him. Certain ingredients of character deserve special mention, but it 
cannot be said that he was noted for some things above others, for this 
would involve disproportion and would reflect on the perfection of his 
being. He had integrity. After all, this is the kernel of character. The 
gospel appeal to put our faith in Christ would be impossible if he were 
not trustworthy. No taint of duplicity marred his dealings with others, 
for there was no mixture of motives within his heart. He could not 
deceive, for he was Truth incarnate. The claims of Jesus in areas where 
we have no means of testing them can be cordially received, because in 
areas where his affirmations can be judged they stand the test. 


Christ had courage. When Aristotle advanced his famous doctrine of 
the mean, he illustrated it by courage, which lies midway between 
cowardice and recklessness. Judged by this standard the character of 
Jesus appears in a most favorable light, for in him one can detect no 
wild instability even in the most intense activity, nor any supineness in 
his passivity. Christ had physical courage. Without it he could never 
have cleared the temple single-handedly. He had the courage of 
conviction. Peter was probably his boldest disciple, yet he denied his 
Lord under pressure, whereas Jesus confessed his own person and 
mission before the Sanueprin even though it meant his death. The stamina 
of human beings is often attributable, at least in part, to the help and 
sympathy of their fellows, but Jesus stood alone as he faced his final 
ordeal. 


Our Lord showed great compassion as he dealt with people. This is the 


word used in the Gospels. In the NT Epistles it is called tove. The sight of 
multitudes forlorn and forsaken by those who should have been their 
spiritual shepherds stirred Christ to the depths of his being. Out of his 
compassion he ministered to their physical needs for food and health 
and went on to tell them the secrets of the life of true godliness. 
Compassion was more than an emotion with Jesus. It was a call to 
action, to selfless ministry on behalf of the needy. He gave himself to 
one with the same intensity that he showed in dealing with the many. 
Virtue went out of him and he did not regret the loss, for it is the nature 
of love to give. To love the loveless and love them to the end and to the 
uttermost—this is the love that Paul says “surpasses knowledge” (Eph. 
3:19). It is a love that proved itself through death—he “loved me and 
gave himself for me” (Gal. 2:20)—and yet remains deathless. 


Jesus clothed himself with nummy. He could talk about this as his own 
possession without affectation (Matt. 11:29). Christ wrought a revolution 
in ethics by dignifying humility in a world that despised it as weakness. 
Though the universe was his creation, though he was equal with the 
Father, and though every knee would one day bow before him, yet he 
was not lifted up with pride because of these things. The mind of Christ 
is that which takes every reason for exaltation and transforms it into a 
reason for selfless service. In essence his humility was his refusal to 
please himself. He came not to be ministered to but to minister. 


Our Lord’s character is crowned with perfection or sinlessness. This 
perfection was not simply the absence of sin, but the infusion of a 
heavenly nouness into all that he said and did. It may be objected that 
when Jesus gave way to anger and spoke out in bitter denunciation of 
the Pharisees (Matt. 23), he revealed at least a trace of imperfection. But 
a character without the power of righteous indignation would be faulty. 
If Jesus had failed to expose these men, he would not have done his full 
duty as the exponent of truth. He is the image of the Father, and God is 
angry with the wicked every day. 


V. Influence. A life so brief, so confined in its geographical orbit, so 
little noticed by the world in his own time, has yet become the most 
potent force for good in all of human history. This truth is seen in the 
Scriptures of the NT. In every single book that makes up this collection, 


Jesus Christ is the inevitable point of reference. Even so brief and 
personal a writing as Philemon owes its inspiration to the Son of God 
who came to make men free. The Gospels picture him in the flesh; the 
NT letters present him in the Spirit. The Acts of the Apostles depicts the 
victories of his grace in the extension of his church; the Revelation sets 
forth the triumph of his glory through his personal presence once more 
in history. 

His influence on the saints is so radical and comprehensive that 
nothing can describe it better than the assertion that Christ is their life. 
They were not truly living until they came to know him by faith. Until 
he comes into the heart, self rules supreme. When he comes, he creates a 
new point of reference and a new set of values. To be Christ-centered is 
simply normal Christian experience. 


What Christ can do in transforming a life may be seen to good 
advantage in the case of Saul of Tarsus. Apart from Christ the world 
might never have heard of him. Because in Christ he died to self and 
lived in the energy of the risen Christ to glorify God, his is a household 
name wherever Christians are found. 


It is inevitable that sinners should feel the touch of Christ and never 
be the same afterward. Regarding the self-righteous leaders of his own 
time Jesus could say, “If I had not come and spoken to them, they would 
not be guilty of sin. Now, however, they have no excuse for their sin” 
(Jn. 15:22). Christ is the conscience of the world. Because he is the light 
of the world, when people stand in that light but then turn from it, they 
walk in deeper darkness and are without hope. 


In a more general sense, Christ has mightily affected society in its 
organized state. He has taught the world the dignity of human life, the 
worth of the soul, the preciousness of personality. Because of this the 
status of women has steadily been improved under Christian influence, 
slavery has been abolished, and children, instead of being exposed as 
infants and neglected in formative years, are recognized as a primary 
responsibility for the lavishing of love and care. Even when human life 
becomes weak or deformed or diseased, it is not regarded as forfeiting a 
right to a place in society, but as being entitled to assistance. The fact 
that governments and scientific groups are now engaged in social service 
on a large scale ought not to disguise the fact that the impulse for these 


works of mercy has been the Christian church acting in the name and 
spirit of Christ. 


The arts also owe their sublimest achievements to the desire to honor 
the Son of God. Beethoven called Handel the greatest composer of all 
time, a man who could not complete his oratorio The Messiah without 
being moved repeatedly to tears as he thought about the incarnation. 
Every cathedral spire that pierces the sky throughout Christendom bears 
its silent testimony to the loving outreach toward God that is induced 
through the knowledge of Christ the Lord. Moralists and philosophers, 
even when they lack faith in him for the saving of the soul, nevertheless 
are often found acknowledging wistfully that they wish they had a 
personal inheritance in him as they commend him to others as the one 
great hope for mankind. 


Christian. (Christianos G5985, really a Latin formation, Christianus). 
The Latin termination -ianus is common and descriptive: in historical 
writings of classical times it is used to define a group in terms of its 
allegiance. The disciples of Curisr were formally called Christians first in 
Antiocn of Syria (Acts 11:26). Acrrra II recognized that to believe what 
Pau. preached would make him a Christian (26:28). Prrer accepted the 
name as in itself a basis for persecution (1 Pet. 4:16). Thus gradually a 
name imposed by Genrmzs was adopted by the disciples of Jesus. Some 
Jews had referred to them as “the Nazarene sect” (Acts 24:5); and Paul, 
when he was a persecutor, referred to them as those “who belonged to 
the Way” (9:2). The apostles wrote of themselves as servants (slaves) of 
Christ (Rom. 1:1; Jas. 1:1; 2 Pet. 1:1; Jude 1; Rev. 1:1). The NT calls the 
followers of Christ “brothers” (Acts 14:2); “disciples” (6:1-2); “saints” 
(Acts 9:13; Rom. 1:7; 1 Cor. 1:2); “believers” (1 Tim. 4:12); “the church 
of God” (Acts 20:28); “all who call on your name” (Acts 9:14; Rom. 
10:12-13). To the first Christians, their own name mattered not at all; 
their concern was with the one Name of Jesus Christ (Acts 3:16; 4:10, 
12; 5:28). Inevitably, the name that they invoked was given to them: 
Christians—those who belong to Christ. 


Chronicles, Books of. In the Hebrew Bible, these two volumes bear 
the title sēper dibré hayyamim, “book of the things of the days,” that is, 
“record of the events of the times” or simply “annals.” This Hebrew 
expression occurs some thirty-two times in the books of Kings (e.g., 1 Ki. 
14:29; 2 Ki. 1:18) and several times elsewhere (1 Chr. 27:24; Neh. 12:23; 
Esth. 6:1; 10:2), referring probably to official court records. The title 
used in the Srpruacinr, Paraleipomenon, meaning “things left over,” reflects 
the view that 1-2 Chronicles contain events omitted in the accounts of 
Samuel and Kings, especially concerning the kingdom of Judah. The 
church father Jerome (c. A.D. 400) first entitled them “Chronicles.” 
Originally they formed a single composition but were divided into 1 and 
2 Chronicles in the LXX, about 150 B.C. In the Hebrew they stand as the 
last book of the OT canon. Christ (Lk. 11:51) thus spoke of all the 
martyrs from Abel in the first book (Gen. 4) to Zechariah in the last (2 
Chr. 24). 
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This cuneiform tablet (BM 21946, late 5th cent. or 4th cent. B.C.) records Babylonian history for the years 605-595 B.C. 


and includes Nebuchadnezzar’s capture of Jerusalem in 598. 


Chronicles contains no statements about its own authorship or date. 
The last event it records is the decree of Cyrus in 538 B.C. that permitted 


the exiles to return from their Babylonian captivity (2 Chr. 36:22); and 
its genealogies extend to approximately 500 B.C., as far, that is, as 
Pelatiah and Jeshaiah (1 Chr. 3:21), two grandsons of Zerruspase., the 
prince who led in the return from exile. The language, however, and the 
contents of Chronicles closely parallel that of the book of Ezra, which 
continues the history of the Jews from the decree of Cyrus down to 457 
B.C. Both documents are marked by lists and genealogies, by an interest 
in priestly ritual, and by devotion to the law of Moses. Moreover, the 
closing verses of Chronicles (2 Chr. 36:22-23) are repeated as the 
opening verses of Ezra (Ezra 1:1-3). Thus many believe that Ezra may 
have been the author of both volumes. If so, his complete work would 
then have been finished some time around 450 B.C. 


Ezra’s position as a “scribe” (Ezra 7:6) may also explain the care that 
Chronicles shows in acknowledging its written source materials. These 
include such records as those of Samuel (1 Chr. 29:29), Isaiah (2 Chr. 
32:32), and a number of other prophets (9:29; 12:15; 20:34; 33:19), and 
above all else, “the book of the kings of Judah and Israel” (e.g., 16:11; 
25:26). This latter work cannot be equated with our present-day 1-2 
Kings, for verses such as 1 Chr. 9:1 and 2 Chr. 27:7 refer to “the book of 
the kings” for further details on matters about which 1-2 Kings is silent. 
The author’s source must have been a larger court record, now lost, from 
which the authors of both Kings and Chronicles subsequently drew much 
of their information. 


The occasion for the writing of Chronicles appears to be Ezra’s crusade 
to bring postexilic Judah back into conformity with the law of Moses 
(Ezra 7:10). From 458 B.C., Ezra sought to restore the temple worship 
(7:19-23, 27; 8:33-34), to eliminate the mixed marriages of Jews with 
their pagan neighbors (ch. 9-10), and to strengthen Jerusalem by 
rebuilding its walls (4:8-16). Chronicles, accordingly, consists of these 
four parts: genealogies, to enable the Jews to establish their lines of 
family descent (1 Chr. 1-9); the kingdom of David, as a pattern for the 
ideal theocratic state (10-29); the glory of Solomon, with an emphasis on 
the temple and its worship (2 Chr. 1-9); and the history of the southern 
kingdom, stressing in particular the religious reforms and military 
victories of Judah’s more pious rulers (10-36). 


As compared with the parallel histories in Samuel and Kings, the 


priestly annals of Chronicles put a greater emphasis on the structure of 
the temple (1 Chr. 22) and on Israel’s ark, the Levites, and the singers (1 
Chr. 13; 15-16). They omit, however, certain individualistic, moral acts 
of the kings (2 Sam. 9; 1 Ki. 3:16-28), as well as detailed biographies of 
the prophets (1 Ki. 17—22:28; 2 Ki. 1—8:15), features that account for 
the incorporation of Chronicles into the third (nonprophetic) section of 
the Hebrew canon, as distinguished from the location of the more 
homiletic books of Samuel and Kings in the second (prophetic) division. 
Finally, the chronicler foregoes discussion of David’s disputed 
inauguration and later shame (2 Sam. 1-4; 11-21), of Solomon’s failures 
(1 Ki. 11), and of the whole inglorious history of Saul (1 Sam. 8-30, 
except his death, v. 31), and of the northern kingdom of Israel. The 
disillusioned, impoverished Jews of 450 B.C. knew enough of sin and 
defeat; they needed an encouraging reminder of their former, God-given 
victories (e.g., 2 Chr. 13-14; 20; 25). 


Overview of 1-2 CHRONICLES 


Author: Unknown, though Jewish tradition attributed it (as 
well as Ezra and Nehemiah) to ezra. 


Historical setting: Chronicles treats approximately the same 
period covered by the books of 2 Samuel and 1-2 Kings, but 
from the perspective of someone living after the Babylonian 
exite, probably in the fifth century B.C. (some date 
Chronicles as late as 250 B.C.). 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the 
Hebrew nation from the reign of pavm to the fall of serusatem, 
focusing almost exclusively on the southern kingdom of 
Juvan, and reminding the people of the glories of the Davidic 
dynasty, the importance of the tempie for Jewish worsnp, and 
the divine principle of siessinc and retRBUTION. 


Contents: After a genealogical background establishing the 


continuity of postexilic ısrarı with the people of God (1 Chr. 
1-9), the writer provides a narrative of the united Hebrew 
kingdom under David and sotomon, with emphasis on both 
the preparations for and the actual building of the temple (1 
Chr. 10 to 2 Chr. 9); the last section traces the history of 
Judah after the division of the kingdom (2 Chr. 10-36). 


Because of these emphases, many modern critics have rejected 
Chronicles as being Levitical propaganda, a fiction of “what ought to 
have happened,” with extensive (and conflicting) revisions as late as 250 
B.C. The book’s high numeric totals (such as the one million invading 
Ethiopians, 2 Chr. 14:9) have been questioned despite the elucidations 
presented by several conservative scholars. Although Chronicles does 
stress the bright side of Hebrew history, it does not deny the defects (cf. 
1 Chr. 29:22 on the successful second anointing of Solomon, and 2 Chr. 
17:3 on the more exemplary first ways of David). The prophetic 
judgments of Kings and the priestly hopes of Chronicles are both true, 
and both are necessary. The morality of the former is invaluable, but the 
redemption of the latter constitutes the more distinctive feature of 
Christian faith. 


While primarily historical in nature, the books of 1 and 2 Chronicles 
reflect a distinct theology. This theology is set forth in the selection and 
arrangement of historical events as well as in the chronicler’s comments 
on these events. One of the important theological themes of the books of 
Chronicles is the necessity of obedience for divine blessing. The 
chronicler observes that Saul’s death was due to unfaithfulness (1 Chr. 
10:13-14), as was the exile of the southern kingdom (1 Chr. 9:1; see also 
2 Chr. 6:24). On the other hand, obedience will bring blessing to the 
nation (1 Chr. 28:8; 2 Chr. 7:14-18). Even the lengthy genealogy that 
forms the preface to 1 Chronicles contains affirmations of this fact (4:10; 
5:1, 25). The narration of selected events from the life of David focuses 
on the steps of obedience that led to his successful administration of the 
kingdom. Instances of David’s disobedience are minimized. Thus the 
obedience of David was presented as an ideal for the postexilic 
community. 


Another theological aspect of Chronicles is its emphasis on the Davidic 
theology. David’s role in the establishment of Israelite worship receives 
prominence (1 Chr. 22:2-5; 23:1-32; 25:1—26:32). But most important 
to the Davidic theology is the restatement of the terms of the Abrahamic 
covenant to David (1 Chr. 17:1-27; cf. 2 Chr. 6:1-11). The Davidic 
covenant established the divine authority of the Davidic dynasty and 
guaranteed its perpetuity (1 Chr. 21:7). 


The theology of worship in Chronicles acknowledges only one site 
where Israel may worship. The legitimacy of the postexilic temple and 
its personnel is established by virtue of its continuity with the temple 
built by Solomon under the sponsorship of David (1 Chr. 17:24; 2 Chr. 
6:7-9). 


chronology (OT). This topic presents complex and difficult problems. 
Because of insufficient data, many of these problems are at present 
insoluble. Even where the evidence is abundant, the exact meaning is 
often not immediately apparent, leaving room for considerable 
difference of opinion and giving rise to many variant chronological 
reconstructions. Only the most careful study of all the data, both biblical 
and extrabiblical, can hope to provide a reliable chronology. 


I. From the creation to the flood. In this period the only 
biblical information consists of the ages of the patriarchs in Gen. 7:11 
and the genealogical tables of Gen. 5. Calculations of the years from 
Adam to the flood vary in the ancient texts: 1,656 (Heb. Masoretic Text 
= MT), 1,307 (Samaritan Pentateuch = SP), and 2,242 (Gk. Srpruacinr = 
LXX). The numbers of the MT are in agreement with the SP except in the 
cases of Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech, where the numbers of the MT 
are higher by 100, 120, and 129 years respectively. For the eight 
patriarchs from Adam to Methuselah, the numbers of the LXX are a 
century higher in each instance than those of the SP, while for Lamech 
the number is 135 years higher. 


Extrabiblical sources for this period are almost completely lacking. 
The early Sumerian king list names eight kings with a total of 241,200 
years from the time when “the kingship was lowered from heaven” to 
the time when “the Flood swept” over the land and once more “the 
kingship was lowered from heaven” (Thorkild Jacobsen, The Sumerian 
King List [1939], 71, 77). Such a statement, however, makes no practical 
contribution to the solution of this phase of OT chronology. Nor is 
modern science in a position to supply a detailed and final solution. 


II. From the flood to Abraham. For this period we are again 
dependent on the genealogical data in the Greek and Hebrew texts and 
the SP. Reckoning the age of Terah at the birth of Abraham as 70 (Gen. 
11:26), the years from the flood to Abraham would be 292 according to 
the MT, 942 according to the SP, and 1,172 according to the LXX. But if 
the age of Terah at Abraham’s birth is reckoned as 130 years (on the 
basis of Gen. 11:32; 12:4; Acts 7:4), the above totals would be raised by 
60 years. On this basis, the Hebrew text would give 352 years from the 


flood to Abraham, and the Greek would be 1,232. In this area the 
testimony of the MT stands alone against the LXX and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, where the numbers are 100 years higher than those of the 
MT for Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, Peleg, Reu, and Serug; while for Nahor, 
the grandfather of Abraham, the SP and the LXX are respectively 50 and 
150 years higher than the MT. 


Serious chronological difficulties are thus encountered in the period 
immediately beyond Abraham. This patriarch was 86 years old at the 
birth of Ishmael (Gen. 16:16) and 100 at the birth of Isaac (21:5). But 
how old was Terah at the birth of Abraham—70, 130, or some number 
not revealed? And how old was Nahor at the birth of Terah—29, 79, or 
179? If Terah was 130 years old at the birth of Abraham, as seems to be 
indicated by the biblical evidence, it must be admitted that the numbers 
of the LXX for this period (135, 130, 130, 134, 130, 132, 130, 179, 130), 
are much more consistent with each other than the numbers of the 
Hebrew (35, 30, 34, 30, 32, 30, 29, 130). But notice that in the case of 
nine patriarchs in the LXX, five of them were 130 years old when their 
sons were born, while in the Hebrew three out of eight were 30, one was 
130, while the others were all in their thirties with the exception of 
Nahor, who was 29—one year from 30. And if Terah was 130 years old 
when Abraham was born, why was it regarded as so very unusual for 
Abraham to have a son at the age of 100 (Gen. 17:17; 18:11; 21:2, 5)? 


An endeavor to assess the relative values of the three sources involved 
accomplishes little, for the indications are that none is complete. 
Certainly the LXX had great weight in NT times, for in Luke’s table of the 
ancestors of Christ, there is listed a second Cainan—son of Arphaxad (Lk. 
3:36), in harmony with the LXX of Gen. 11:12-13—a Cainan not found 
in the MT. If the LXX is here to be followed rather than the MT, another 
130 years should be added to the years of the flood and creation, for that 
is the age of Cainan in the LXX at the time of the birth of Salah. 
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The omission of the names of known individuals is frequent in biblical 
genealogical records. Thus, Matthew’s table of the ancestors of Christ 
omits the names of three Judean kings—Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah— 
with the statement that “Jehoram [was] the father of Uzziah” (Matt. 
1:8), whereas Uzziah was actually the great-great-grandson of Jehoram. 
A comparison of Ezra 7:1-5 with 1 Chr. 6:4-15 shows a block of six 
names missing in Ezra’s tabulation. 


Extrabiblical materials prior to Abraham are of little assistance in the 
establishment of an absolute chronology, for no exact synchronisms exist 
between biblical and secular chronology of this period. Because of the 
difficulties involved, it must be admitted that the construction of a 
definitive chronology from Adam to Abraham is not now possible on the 
basis of the available data. 


II. From Abraham to Moses. From Abraham to Joseph the 
detailed patriarchal narratives provide more data than are available for 
the preceding periods, and we have the certainty that there are no 
missing links. There are also a number of correlations with later and 
better-known periods. Since Abraham was 75 years old at the time of his 
entrance into Canaan (Gen. 12:4), and since he was 100 at the birth of 
Isaac (21:5), there were 25 years from the entry into Canaan to Isaac. 
Isaac was 60 at the birth of Jacob (25:26), and Jacob was 130 at his 
entrance into Egypt (47:9, 28), making 215 years from the beginning of 


the sojourn in Canaan to the beginning of the sojourn in Egypt. The total 
length of the sojourn was 430 years (Exod. 12:40). Did this involve only 
the sojourn in Egypt or did it include also the sojourn in Canaan? If 
Israel was in Egypt 430 years, there were 645 years from the entrance 
into Canaan to Moses’ departure from Egypt. However, if the 430 years 
includes the time spent by the patriarchs in Canaan, the length of the 
Egyptian sojourn would have been only 215 years. 


According to 1 Ki. 6:1, the temple was founded in the 480th year after 
the exodus. Some have argued that this figure is not intended as a 
precise number (40 x 12 perhaps indicating an ideal number of 
generations). If taken literally, however, it provides an important 
chronological marker. Solomon began to build the temple in the fourth 
year of his reign. On the basis of a 40-year reign (1 Ki. 11:42) and in 
accord with the established chronology of the kings, the year must have 
been 966 B.C. This information yields 1445 as the date of the exodus 
and 1525 as the year of Moses’ birth (Exod. 7:7). If the 430-year sojourn 
involved only the period in Egypt, Abraham entered Canaan in 2090. If 
it included the years in Canaan, the date was 1875. The answer depends 
on the meaning of the prophecy of Gen. 15:13-16 and the reconstruction 
of the details from Abraham to Moses. From Abraham to Joseph the 
details are known, but from Joseph to Moses there is only genealogical 
evidence. 


Due to omissions, repetitions, and other variations in the genealogical 
lists, the endeavor to establish dates by the evidence of such lists must 
be regarded as highly precarious. Compare, for instance, the line of 
descent of Samuel and his sons from Levi and Kohath as recorded in 1 
Chr. 6:22-28 and in 6:33-38, and see 1 Sam. 8:2 for the names of these 
sons. Compare also the various lists of the sons of Benjamin and their 
descendants as found in Gen. 46:21; Num. 26:38-40; 1 Chr. 7:6-12; 8:1- 
40. The variations in existence here and in many other lists indicate the 
dangers involved in dogmatic reconstructions based only on genealogical 
evidence. 

The ancestry of Moses from Jacob through Levi, Kohath, and Amram 
is repeatedly given (Num. 3:17-19; 26:57-59; 1 Chr. 6:1-3; 23:6, 12-13), 
including the ages of these men at the time of death (Exod. 6:16, 18, 
20); but their ages at the time of their sons’ births are not recorded. 


Jochebed, the wife of Amram and mother of Moses, is said to have been 
the sister of Kohath, who was the son of Levi and the grandfather of 
Moses (6:16, 18, 20), and to have been born to Levi in Egypt (Num. 
26:59). This might appear to be conclusive evidence of a comparatively 
brief period in Egypt and to make a sojourn there of 430 years 
impossible. But there are difficulties. While four to five generations from 
Jacob to Moses may be indicated in the above line of descent, eleven 
generations may be counted from Jacob to Joshua (1 Chr. 7:20-27). And 
that some considerable period was involved is clear from the fact that 
Joseph before his death saw the children of the third generation of both 
his sons (Gen. 50:23), and that at the time of the exodus, Amram and his 
brothers were already regarded as founders of clans (Num. 3:27). 


Levi was the elder brother of Joseph and must have been born not 
more than ten years before Joseph (Gen. 29:30-34; 30:22-43; 31:41). 
Since Joseph was 30 when he stood before Pharaoh (41:46), and since 
seven years of plenty and two years of famine had passed at the time 
Jacob entered Egypt (41:47, 53; 45:6), Joseph would have been 39 when 
Jacob was 130 (47:9, 28) and would thus have been born when Jacob 
was 91. That, however, would have made Jacob an old man of about 80 
at the time of his marriage and the birth of his firstborn—possible but 
hardly probable. In view of the frequency of the numbers of 30 or 130 in 
age lists of biblical patriarchs, and in view of the significance of the 
number 30 in connection with the Sed Festival in Egypt (which honored 
a ruler on the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment as heir to the 
crown), the question might well be raised as to whether 130 as the age 
of Jacob is used in an absolute sense. If not, the chronological 
reckonings based on it are only approximate and not absolute. 


We should also notice that if the sojourn in Egypt was 215 years and if 
there were only four generations from Jacob to Moses, then Levi must 
have been about 100 at the birth of Jochebed, and Jochebed 84 at the 
birth of Moses. Since the birth of Isaac to Sarah when she was 90 and to 
Abraham when he was 100 was regarded as in the nature of a miracle 
(Gen. 17:17; 18:11-14; Rom. 4:19), these ages are hardly probable. 


On the basis of the OT data it is impossible to give a categorical 
answer as to exactly what was involved in the 430-year sojourn, nor is it 
possible to give an absolute date for Abraham’s entry into Canaan. Paul 


regarded the 430 years as beginning at the time when the promises were 
made to Abraham (Gen. 12:1-4) and terminating with the giving of the 
law at Sinai (Gal. 3:16-17). On this basis the date of the entry into 
Canaan and the beginning of the sojourn was 1875 B.C. 


An exodus date of 1445 calls for 1405 as the beginning of the 
conquest (Num. 33:38; Deut. 1:3; Josh. 5:6). If so, the exodus took place 
during the reigns of the famous rulers of Egypt’s 18th dynasty (c. 1570- 
1325). Such a setting fits well with some of the evidence, but not all. 
Many scholars have argued for a date in the thirteenth century. See the 
discussion under exopvs. 


IV. From the conquest to the kingdom. The establishment of 
absolute dates from Moses through Joshua and the judges to the setting 
up of the monarchy is again not possible with the available data. 
Assuming the date 1405 B.C. for the beginning of the conquest, we infer 
1399 as the year when Caleb received his inheritance, since he was 40 
when he was sent as a spy from Kadesh Barnea (Josh. 14:7) in the 
second year after the departure from Egypt (Num. 10:11-12; Deut. 2:14), 
and he was 85 when he received his inheritance 45 years later (Josh. 
14:10). The date of Joshua’s death cannot be given, for we do not know 
how old he was when he was sent as a spy, although he was 110 when 
he died (24:29). 


Many attempts have been made to set dates for the judges, but, with 
the data now available, absolute certainty regarding the chronology for 
this period is impossible. Here are the data: 
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The sum of the above numbers is 470 years. However, it seems clear 
that we can subtract the 20 years of Samson’s judgeship, because that 
period is included in the 40 years of oppression under the Philistines (he 
“led Israel for twenty years in the days of the Philistines,” Jdg. 15:20). 
This results in the grand total of 450 years for the period of the judges, 
the same number given by the apostle Paul when he spoke of this period 
in his speech in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 13:20). On the 
other hand, some speculate that the judges were local rulers, exercising 
control over limited areas while others held office in other parts of the 
land (cf. Jephthah, who ruled over Gilead, Jdg. 10:18; 11:5-11; 12:4). 
They argue that the judgeships and oppressions at times overlapped (as 
with Samson); two oppressions might have been simultaneous in 
different parts of the land, as with the Ammonites in the NE and the 
Philistines in the SW (10:6-7). Furthermore, they say, the numerous 40s 
or multiples and submultiples of 40 (40, 80, 20, 40, 40, 10, 40, 20, 40) 
and Jephthah’s 300 years after the conquest (11:26) are to be 
understood as merely approximate. 


V. The united monarchy. Because of a number of uncertainties 


the absolute date for the establishment of the united monarchy cannot 
be given. The OT does not give the length of the reign of Saul, but Paul 
in a sermon at Antioch referred to it as forty years (Acts 13:21). If Saul 
reigned a full forty years, David was not born until ten years after Saul 
began his reign, for he was thirty when he took the throne (2 Sam. 5:4). 
The battle with the Philistines at Micmash, with Jonathan in command 
of a large part of the army, presumably took place early in Saul’s reign, 
perhaps even in his second year (1 Sam. 13:1-2). In such a case Jonathan 
would have been well advanced in years when David was a mere youth, 
which is out of harmony with the picture in the biblical record. Other 
difficulties are also involved, all making it clear that Saul either did not 
reign a full forty years or that he must have been very young when he 
took the throne. 


The reign of David, on the other hand, may be regarded as a full forty 
years, for he reigned seven years in Hebron and thirty-three in Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. 5:4-5; 1 Ki. 2:11; 1 Chr. 3:4), and one event is dated in the 
fortieth year (1 Chr. 26:31). 


Solomon began his reign before the death of David (1 Ki. 1:32-48), but 
how long is not recorded. Presumably it was only a short time, but the 
indefiniteness of this period must be taken into consideration in any 
endeavor to establish an absolute chronology. And the forty years of his 
reign (11:42) might have been intended as a round number. Without 
certainty that the recorded numbers from the exodus to Solomon are 
absolute, we cannot provide a definitive chronology for the periods 
involved. 


VI. The divided monarchy. For the period of the divided 
monarchy an entirely different situation is found. Here there is an 
abundance of data that may be checked against each other; and the 
numbers evidently are no longer round. Four biblical yardsticks are here 
provided—the lengths of reign of the rulers of Judah and those of Israel, 
and the synchronisms of Judah with Israel and of Israel with Judah. 
Furthermore, a number of synchronisms with the fixed years of 
contemporary Assyria make possible a check with an exact chronological 
yardstick and make possible the establishment of absolute years for the 
period of the kings. 
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Various methods were used in the ANE for reckoning the official years 
of kings. During the divided monarchy, Judah used a system whereby 
the year when a ruler took the throne was his “accession year.” Israel, on 
the other hand, followed those nations where a king termed his initial 
year his “first year.” According to this latter method, the year when a 
king began to reign was always counted twice—as the last year of his 
predecessor and his own first official year. Thus, reigns reckoned 
according to this method were always one year longer in official length 
than those reckoned according to the former method, and for every reign 
there was always a gain of one year over absolute time. The following 
tables will make these two methods of reckoning clear and will show 
how for every reign the totals of Israel for this period increase by one 
year over those of Judah: The following table shows how the totals of 
both nations from the division to the death of Ahaziah in Israel in the 
eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat in Judah (omitting the seven-day reign 
of Zimri) are identical and perfectly correct when properly understood: 
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Based on biblical numbers that possess internal harmony and are in 
accord with the years of contemporary Assyria and Babylon, the 
following conditions make possible the construction of a chronological 
pattern of the kings: (1) regnal years that begin the month of Tishri in 
Judah and the month of Nisan in Israel; (2) accession-year reckoning for 
Judah except for Jehoram, Ahaziah, Athaliah, and Joash, who followed 
the nonaccession-year system then employed in Israel; (3) nonaccession- 
year reckoning in Israel for the early period, but accession-year 


reckoning from Jehoash to the end; (4) synchronisms of each nation in 
accord with its own current system of reckoning; (5) a number of 
coregencies or of overlapping reigns when rival rulers exercised control; 
(6) a double chronological pattern for both Israel and Judah involving 
the closing years of Israel’s history. 

The years of the kings based on the above principles are as follows: 
VII. The exile and return. The book of 2 Kings closes with the 
notice of the release of Jehoiachin from captivity on the twenty-seventh 
day of the twelfth month, in the thirty-seventh year of his captivity and 
the accession year of Evil-Merodach (2 Ki. 25:27). That was April 2, 561 
B.C. 


Babylon fell to the Persians on October 12, 539 B.C., and Cyrus in the 
first year of his reign issued a decree permitting the Jews to return and 
rebuild the temple (2 Chr. 36:22; Ezra 1:1). On the basis of Nisan regnal 
years, this would have been 538. However, Neh. 1:1 and 2:1 give 
evidence that the author of Nehemiah reckoned the years of the Persian 
kings not from Nisan as was the Persian custom, but from Tishri, in 
accord with the Jewish custom. The Aramaic papyri from Elephantine in 
Egypt give evidence that the same custom was followed by the Jewish 
colony there in the fifth century B.C. Since it is probable that Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah were originally one and came from the same author, the 
indications are that the first year of Cyrus referred to in Ezra 1:1 was 
reckoned on a Tishri basis, and that it was, therefore, in 537 that Cyrus 
issued his decree. 


Haggai began his ministry on the first day of the sixth month in the 
second year of Darius (Hag. 1:1), August 29, 520; and Zechariah 
commenced his work in the eighth month of the same year (Zech. 1:1), 
in October or November of 520. The temple was completed on the third 
of Adar, the sixth year of Darius (Ezra 6:15), March 12, 515. 


The return of Ezra from Babylon was begun the first day of the first 
month, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes (Ezra 7:7, 9). Artaxerxes came 
to the throne in December of 465, and this would bring the first of Nisan 
of his seventh year on April 8, 458, according to Persian reckoning, but 
on March 27, 457, according to Judean years. The evidence that this was 
the custom then employed has already been given above. 


Word was brought to Nehemiah of the sad state of affairs at Jerusalem 
in the month Kislev of the twentieth year of Artaxerxes (Neh. 1:1), and 
in Nisan of that same twentieth year Nehemiah stood before the king 
and received permission to return to Jerusalem to rebuild the city (2:1- 
8). That was April, 444 B.C. With Nehemiah’s return to Babylon in the 
thirty-second year of Artaxerxes (13:6), 433/32, the chronology of the 
OT proper comes to a close. 


chronology (NT). The task of determining precise dates for the NT 
books and the historical events mentioned in them is beset with serious 
difficulty. The necessary evidence is often lacking, and the computations 
must be based on ancient documents that did not record historical events 
under exact calendar dates as modern historical records do. Neither 
sacred nor secular historians of that time were accustomed to record 
history under absolute dates; they felt that all demands were satisfied 
when some specific event was related to a well-known period, as the 
reign of a noted ruler or the time of some famous contemporary. Luke’s 
method of dating the beginning of the ministry of John the Baptist (Lk. 
3:1-2) is typical of the historian’s method of that day. Further, the use of 
different local chronologies and different ways of computing years often 
leave the results tentative. NT chronology naturally falls into two parts: 
the life of Christ and the apostolic age. 


I. Life of Christ. The erection of a chronology of the life of Christ 
turns around three points: his birth, baptism, and crucifixion. Luke’s 
statement of the age of Jesus at his baptism (Lk. 3:23) links the first two, 
while the problem of the length of the ministry links the second and 
third. 


The Christian era, now used almost exclusively in the Western world 
for civil chronology, was introduced at Rome by Abbot Dionysius 
Exiguus in the sixth century. It is now generally agreed that the 
beginning of the era should have been fixed at least four years later. 
According to the Gospels, Jesus was born some time before the death of 
Herod the Great. Josephus, the Jewish historian who was born A.D. 37, 
affirms that Herod died shortly after an eclipse of the moon (Ant. 
17.6.4), which is astronomically fixed at March 12-13, 4 B.C. His death 


occurred shortly before Passover, which that year fell on April 4. His 
death in 4 B.C. is also confirmed from the known commencement of the 
rule of his three sons in that year. The age of Jesus at Herod’s death is 
not certain. The “two years” for the age of the children killed at 
Bethlehem (Matt. 2:16) offers no sure indication, since Herod would 
allow a liberal margin for safety; also, part of a year might be counted as 
a year. It does show that Jesus was born at least some months before 
Herod’s death. Christ’s presentation in the temple after he was forty days 
old (Lev. 12:1-8; Lk. 2:22-24) may indicate that the wise men came at 
least six weeks after his birth. The time spent in Egypt is uncertain, but it 
may have been several months. Thus, the birth of Jesus should likely be 
placed in the latter part of the year 5 B.C. 
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traditional spot of Jesus’ birth. 


Luke’s statement that Jesus was born in connection with the “first 
census” when “Quirinius was governor of Syria” (Lk. 2:1-2) was once 
fiercely assailed as erroneous, since Quirinius was known to be governor 


in connection with the census of A.D. 6. But it is now known that he was 
also connected with the Syrian government at some previous time (see 
Qurimius). Papyrus evidence shows that Augustus inaugurated a periodic 
census every fourteen years, from 8 B.C. onward. Herod’s war with the 
king of Arabia and his troubles with Augustus, as well as the problem of 
the method of taking the census among the Jews, may have delayed the 
actual census in Palestine for several years, bringing it down to the year 
5 B.C. 


Luke gives the age of Jesus at his baptism as “about thirty years” (Lk. 
3:23). Although the statement of age is not specific, it may indicate that 
he was only a few months under or over thirty. Born in the latter part of 
5 B.C., his baptism then occurred near the close of A.D. 26 or the 
beginning of 27. The forty-day period of the temptation plus the events 
recorded in Jn. 1:19—2:12 seem to require that the baptism occurred at 
least three months before the first Passover of his public ministry (2:13- 
22). Since Herod began the reconstruction of the temple in 20 B.C., the 
“forty and six years” mentioned by the Jews during this Passover, using 
the inclusive Jewish count, again brings us to A.D. 27 for this first 
Passover. 


Apparently John began his ministry some six months before the 
baptism of Jesus, Scripture dating that beginning as “in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar” (Lk. 3:1). Augustus died in August 
of A.D. 14, but fifteen years added to that would be two years too late 
for our previous dates. Since Tiberius had been reigning jointly with 
Augustus in the provinces for two years before his death, it seems only 
natural that Luke would follow the provincial point of view and count 
the fifteen years from the time of Tiberius’ actual assumption of 
authority in the provinces. Thus counted, the date is in harmony with 
our other dates. The ministry of John, begun about six months before the 
baptism of Jesus, commenced about the middle of A.D. 26. (Others, 
however, argue that since there is no evidence that Tiberius’s reign was 
ever reckoned as beginning prior to the year 14, John’s ministry must 
have begun no earlier than 28.) The time of the crucifixion will be 
determined by the length of the ministry of Jesus. Mark’s Gospel seems 
to require at least two years: the plucking of the ears of grain (April- 
June) marks a first spring, the feeding of the 5,000 when the grass was 


fresh green (March-April) was a second, and the Passover of the 
crucifixion becomes the third. John’s Gospel explicitly mentions three 
Passovers (Jn. 2:23; 6:4; 11:55). If the feast of Jn. 5:1 is also a Passover, 
as seems probable—a view having the traditional backing of Irenaeus— 
then the length of the ministry of Jesus was a full three years and a little 
over. This places the crucifixion at the Passover of A.D. 30. (An alternate 
reckoning dates the crucifixion in the year 33.) II. Apostolic Age. 
Due to the uncertainties connected with the limited data for an apostolic 
chronology, authorities have arrived at varied dates. The book of Acts, 
with its many notes of time, mostly indefinite, offers but few points for 
the establishment of even relatively fixed dates. Even Paul’s apparently 
precise chronological notes in Gal. 1:18 and 2:1 leave us in doubt as to 
whether “after three years” and “fourteen years later” are to be regarded 
as consecutive or as both counting from his conversion. 


The death of Herod Agrippa I (Acts 12:23) and the proconsulship of 
Gallio (18:12) are important for the chronology of the period. The death 
of Herod Agrippa I, one of the fixed dates of the NT, is known to have 
taken place in A.D. 44. It establishes the year of Peter’s arrest and 
miraculous escape from prison. The proconsulship of Gallio is also 
strongly relied on for an apostolic chronology. A fragmentary inscription 
found at Delphi associates his proconsulship with the twenty-sixth 
acclamation of Claudius as Imperator. This would place his 
proconsulship between May of 51 and 52, or between May of 52 and 53. 
The latter date is more probable since Gallio would assume office in May 
and not in midsummer as some advocates of the earlier date assumed. 
Since apparently Paul had already been at Corinth a year and a half 
when Gallio arrived, his ministry at Corinth began in the latter part of 
50. Efforts to determine the time of the accession of Festus as governor, 
under whom Paul was sent to Rome, have not resulted in agreement. 
From the inconclusive data, advocates have argued for a date as early as 
55 and as late as 60 or 61. The balance of the arguments seem to point 
to 60 or perhaps 59. If the latter, the suggested dates should be adjusted 
accordingly. 


II. Chronological table. The dates for many NT events must 
remain tentative, but as indicated by Luke (Lk. 3:1-2), they have a 
definite correlation with secular history (as shown in the accompanying 


diagram). The following chronological table is regarded as 
approximately correct. 
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chrysolite. See MINERALS. 


chrysoprase. See mnrrars. 


Chub. See Cus. 


Chun. See Cun. 


church. The English word church (cf. also Scottish kirk) is derived from 
the Greek adjective kyriakos G3258, signifying “the Lord’s” or “belonging 
to the Lord.” In the NT, however, church translates a different Greek 
term, ekklésia G1711 (from a verb meaning “to call out”). This noun was 
originally employed in secular Greek society to denote an assembly or 
congregation of free citizens summoned or “called out” by a herald in 
connection with public affairs (cf. Acts 19:39). In the Srpruacinr the 
“congregation” of Israel is referred to as the ekklésia, especially when 
gathered before the Lord for religious purposes (Deut. 31:30; Acts 7:38). 
In this latter sense the word is adopted to describe the new gathering or 
congregation of the disciples of Jesus Christ. 


In the Gospels the term is found only in Matt. 16:18 and 18:17. This 
paucity is perhaps explained by the fact that both these verses seem to 
envisage a situation that would follow Christ’s earthly ministry. Yet the 
verses show that Christ has this reconstitution in view, that the church 
thus reconstituted will rest on the apostolic confession, and that it will 
take up the ministry of reconciliation. 


When we turn to Acts, the situation changes. The saving work has 
been fulfilled, and the NT church can thus have its birthday at Pentecost. 
The term is now used regularly to describe local groups of believers. 
Thus, we read of the church at Jerusalem (Acts 5:11), Antioch (13:1), 
and Caesarea (18:22). At the same time the word is used for all believers 
(as is possibly the case in 9:31). From the outset the church has both a 
local and a general significance, denoting both the individual assembly 
and the worldwide community. 

This twofold usage is also seen in Paur. He addresses his letters to 
specific churches, such as those in Corinth (1 Cor. 1:2) or Thessalonica 
(1 Thess. 1:1). Indeed, he seems sometimes to localize further by 
referring to specific groups within the local community as churches, as 
though sending greetings to congregations within the one city (e.g., 


Rom. 16:5). Yet Paul also develops more fully the concept of a church 
that consists of all believers in all local churches, as in 1 Cor. 10:32 and 
1 Tim. 3:15, and with an even grander sweep in Col. 1:18 and especially 
Ephesians. The other NT books give us mostly examples of the local 
usage (e.g., 3 Jn. 9; Rev. 1:4; 2:1). 

There is no tension between the local and the universal sense. Each 
church or congregation is the church in its own setting, each a 
manifestation or concretion of the whole church. This means that there 
is room for great flexibility in organization and structure according to 
particular and varying needs. At the worldwide level, it is unlikely that 
there can ever be more than the loosest practical interconnection. 
Varying degrees of integration are possible at national, provincial, or 
municipal levels. But the basic unity is always the local church, not in 
isolation but as a concretion of the universal fellowship with a strong 
sense of belonging to it. 


This leads us to the further consideration that the church is not 
primarily a human structure like a political, social, or economic 
organism. It is basically the church of Jesus Christ (“my church,” Matt. 
16:18) or of the living God (1 Tim. 3:15). The various biblical 
descriptions all emphasize this. It is metaphorically a building of which 
Jesus Christ is the chief cornerstone or foundation, “a holy temple in the 
Lord...a dwelling in which God lives by his Spirit” (Eph. 2:20-22). It is 
the fellowship of saints or people of God (1 Pet. 2:9). It is the bride of 
Jesus Christ, saved and sanctified by him for union with himself (Eph. 
5:25-26). Indeed, the church is the sopy or curisr (Rom. 12:5; 1 Cor. 12:12- 
13; Eph. 4:4, 12, 16-17), and as such it is the fullness of Christ, who 
himself fills all in all (Eph. 1:23). 


While there is an element of imagery in some of the terms used to 
refer to the church (Christ’s temple, bride, or body), its true reality is 
found in the company of those who believe in Christ and are thus dead, 
buried, and raised in him, their Savior and substitute. Yet, this reality is 
not the visible one of earthly organization. The various local churches in 
this sinful age do not fully conform to their new and true reality any 
more than individual believers conform to what they are now in Christ. 
In its real life the church is known only in faith. It is thus hidden or, in 
the old phrase, “invisible.” The visible life that it must also have, and 


that should be conformed to its true reality, may fall far short of it. 
Indeed, in visible organization even the membership cannot be fully 
identical with that of the true church (cf. Simon Magus). Yet the church 
invisible is not just ideal or mystical, but the real fact of the church is its 
being in Christ. In every manifestation, there should thus be the aim, not 
of conformity to the world, but of transformation by renewal into the 
likeness of him in whom it has its true life (cf. Rom. 12:2). 


In this connection appears the relevance of the traditional “marks” or 
“notes” of the church. (1) The church is one (Eph. 4:4), for Jesus Christ 
has only one temple, bride, and body, and all divisions are overcome in 
death and resurrection with him and by endowment of his Spirit. In all 
its legitimate multiformity, the visible church should thus seek a unity 
corresponding to this reality. (2) The church is holy, for it is set apart 
and sanctified by himself (Gal. 1:4; Eph. 5:26). Even in its pilgrimage in 
the world, it is thus to attest its consecration by the manner of its life 
and the nature of its service (cf. 1 Pet. 1:15). (3) The church is catholic or 
universal, that is, constituted from among all people of all races, places, 
and ages (Eph. 2:14; Col. 1:6; 3:11; Rev. 5:9). For all its diversity of 
membership and form, it is thus to maintain its universality of outreach, 
yet also its identity and relevance in every age and place. (4) The church 
is apostolic, for it rests on the foundation of the apostles and prophets 
(Eph. 2:20), the apostles being raised up as the first authoritative 
witnesses (Acts 1:8) whose testimony is basic and by whose teaching it is 
called, instructed, and directed. In all its activity it is thus “devoted...to 
the apostles’ teaching and to the fellowship” (Acts 2:42), not finding 
apostolicity in mere externals but in conformity to apostolic teaching 
and practice as divinely perpetuated in Holy Scripture. 


This brings us to the means of the church’s life and its continuing 
function. It draws its life from Jesus Christ by the Holy Spirit; but it does 
so through the Word, from which it gets life (Jas. 1:18) and by which it 
is nourished and sanctified (Eph. 5:26; 1 Pet. 2:2). Receiving life by the 
Word, it also receives its function, namely, to pass on the Word that 
others may also be quickened and cleansed. It is to preach the gospel 
(Mk. 16:15), to take up the ministry of reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:19), to 
dispense the mysteries of God (1 Cor. 4:1). 


The ministry of the church arises in this connection. The apostles were 


first commissioned, and they ordained others, yet no rigid form of 
ministry arose in the NT. Rather, we are given patterns (notably of 
speech, action, and rule), historically focused in the elders (also called 
bishops or overseers) and the deacons. There seems to be no biblical 
prescription, however, for the discharge of ministry in a fixed order, nor 
for the sharp isolation of an official ministry from the so-called laity or 
“mere” people of God. The Bible’s concern is that there should be real 
ministry, that is, service, not in self-assertion and pride but in humility, 
obedience, and self-offering that conforms to the example of him who 
was among us as one who serves (see Matt. 23:11-12; Phil. 2:5-6; 1 Pet. 
5:1-2). 

Finally, the church’s work is not exclusively for the salvation of 
people; it is primarily to the praise of Goď’s glory (Eph. 1:6; 2:7). Hence 
neither the church nor its function ceases with the completion of its 
earthly task. There is ground, therefore, for the old distinction between 
the church triumphant and the church militant. All the church is 
triumphant in its true reality. But the warring and wayfaring church is 
still engaged in conflict between the old reality and the new. Its destiny, 
however, is to be brought into full conformity to the Lord (1 Jn. 3:2). 
Toward this it moves hesitantly yet expectantly, confident in its future 
glory when it will be wholly the church triumphant as graphically 
depicted in Rev. 7:9-17, enjoying its full reality as the bride and body of 
the Lord. 


Chushan-rishathaim. See Cusnan-risHaTHaM. 


Chuza. See Cuza. 


ciel. This English word (now spelled “ceil”) is used by the KJV to render 
several Hebrew verbs meaning “to cover, to panel” (2 Chr. 3:5; Jer. 
22:14; Hag. 1:4; Ezek. 41:16). 


© Dr. James C. Martin This mountainous region of Cilicia connects Tarsus to the region of Cappadocia. (View to 


the N.) 


Cilicia. suh-lish’ee-uh (Gk. Kilikia G3070). A country in SE Asia mor, 
bounded on the N and W by the Taurus range, and on the S by the 
Mediterranean. It had two parts, the western one called Rugged Cilicia; 
the eastern one, Plain Cilicia, the chief city of which was Tarsus, the 
birthplace of Pau. (Acts 21:39; 22:3; 23:34). The early inhabitants must 
have been Hittites. Later, Syrians and Phoenicians settled there. It came 
under Persian sway. After Atexanper THE creat, Seleucid rulers governed it 
from Antiocu of Syria. It became a Roman province in 100 B.C. One of its 
governors was Cicero, the famous orator (51-50). Cilicia is accessible by 
land only by way of its two famous mountain passes, the Cilician Gates 
and the Syrian Gates. Jews from Cilicia disputed with Sternen (Acts 6:9). 
The gospel reached it early (15:23), probably through Paul (9:30; Gal. 
1:21). On his second missionary journey the apostle confirmed the 
churches that had been established there (Acts 15:41), and on his way to 
Rome as a prisoner he sailed over the sea of Cilicia (27:5). 


cinnamon. See pants. 


Cinneroth. See Kinneretu. 


circle of the earth. The prophet Isaiah says that God “sits enthroned 
above the circle of the earth” (Isa. 40:22). The Hebrew word for “circle” 
here occurs in two other passages (Job 22:14, referring to the “vault” or 
“dome” of heaven, and Prov. 8:27, which says that God traced the 
“horizon” of the ocean). The text neither assumes nor excludes the 
notion of a spherical earth. All the usage of the term indicates is that the 
horizon where the sea meets the sky was known by observation to be 
curved, that it was upon this arc that Yahweh set the limits of the seas, 
and that his power and sovereignty are shown by the fact that he is 
enthroned above it. 


circumcision. The surgical removal of the foreskin or prepuce, a 
covering of skin on the head of the male sexual organ. This custom has 
prevailed among many peoples in different parts of the world, and in 
ancient times it was practiced among many western Semites—Hebrews, 
Arabians, Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, and also Egyptians, but not 
among the Babylonians, Assyrians, Canaanites, and Philistines. Various 
theories are held regarding the origin and original significance of 
circumcision, but there can be no doubt that it was at first a religious 
act. 


Among the Hebrews the rite was instituted by God as the sign of the 
covenant between him and Asranam, shortly after the latter’s sojourn in 
Egypt. God ordained that it be performed on Abraham, on his posterity 
and slaves, and on foreigners joining themselves to the Hebrew nation 
(Gen. 17:12). Every male child was to be circumcised on the eighth day. 
Originally the father performed the rite, but in exceptional cases a 
woman could do it (Exod. 4:25). In later times a Hebrew surgeon was 
called in. The child was given his name at the ceremony. Today in 
Jewish families the rite is performed either in the parent’s home or in 
the synagogue. In former times flint or glass knives were preferred, but 
now steel is usually used. 


According to the terms of the covenant symbolized by circumcision, 
the Lord undertook to be the God of Abraham and his descendants, and 
they were to belong to him, worshiping and obeying only him. The rite 
effected admission to the fellowship of the covenant people and secured 


for the individual, as a member of the nation, his share in the promises 
God made to the nation as a whole. Circumcision reminded the Israelites 
of God’s promises to them and of the duties they had assumed. The 
prophets often reminded them that the outward rite, to have any 
significance, must be accompanied by a “circumcision of the heart” (Lev. 
26:41; Deut. 30:6; Ezek. 44:7). Jeremiah said that his countrymen were 
no better than the pagans, for they were “uncircumcised in heart” (Jer. 
9:25-26). Paul used a word meaning “mutilation” (KJV, “concision”) for 
this outward circumcision not accompanied by a spiritual change (Phil. 
3:2). In the early history of the Christian church, Judaizing Christians 
argued for the necessity of circumcising Genrnzs who came into the 
church over against Paul, who insisted that the signs of the old covenant 
could not be forced on the children of the new covenant. Paul’s view was 
affirmed by the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15). 


Cis. See Kisn. 


Cisjordan. The area W of the Jorpan river (see Transsorpan). 


cistern. An artificial tank or reservoir dug in the earth or rock for the 
collection and storage of rain warer, or, sometimes, of spring water 
brought from a distance by a conduit. A cistern is distinguished from a 
pool by always being covered. Cisterns were very numerous in Palestine. 
The long, dry, rainless summers, lasting from May to September, and the 
small annual precipitation, together with a lack of natural springs, made 
the people largely dependent on raw water. Cisterns were fed from 
surface and roof drainage by gutters and pipes. The hilly character of the 
land allowed little rain to penetrate the soil. Most of it flowed down the 
steep hillsides through the many ravines and watercourses, and it was 
easily brought by conduits to pools and cisterns. Cisterns in Palestine 
varied in size and character. Some were cut wholly in the rock, often in 
the form of a bottle-shaped tank, with a long stairway leading to the 
surface of the ground. They were often of great depth, some more than 
100 ft. (30 m.) deep. Very large ones were supported by rock pillars. The 


Temple area in Jerusalem had at least thirty-seven great cisterns, one of 
them holding between two and three million gallons (8-11 million 
liters). Public rock-cut cisterns were made within the city walls so that 
the inhabitants could hold out in time of siege. 


Where the substratum of the soil was earth and not rock, cisterns of 
masonry were built. Some of these were large and had vaulted roofs 
supported by pillars. Besides the large public cisterns, there were many 
smaller private ones. Ancient sites are honeycombed with them. All 
cisterns had one or more openings for drawing water to the surface. 
They needed periodic cleaning because of the impurities washed in from 
the outside. Empty cisterns were sometimes used as prisons. Joseph was 
cast into one (Gen. 37:22), and Jeremiah was let down into one with a 
muddy bottom (Jer. 38:6). Zechariah 9:11 alludes to the custom of 
confining prisoners in an empty cistern. 


citadel. Fortifications within Hebrew towns. The term should probably 
be applied only to the final defense unit of a city. This might include the 
palace (1 Ki. 16:18) or sometimes the temple (Neh. 2:8). See also caste. 


cities, Levitical. See Levincat cris. 


cities of refuge. Six cities, three on each side of the Jorman, set apart 
by Moss and Josuua as places of asylum for those who had committed 
manslaughter. Those E of the Jordan were Berzer in Reuben, Ramoru GILEAD 
in Gad, and Goran in Manasseh (Deut. 4:41-43); those W of the Jordan 
were Hesron in Judah, Smecuem in Ephraim, and Kepesn in Naphtali (Josh. 
20:7-8). To shelter the person guilty of manslaughter from the avencer of 
blood, provision was made that the principal roads leading to these cities 
should always be kept open. No part of Palestine was more than 30 mi. 
(50 km.) away from a city of refuge—a distance that could be covered in 
one day. Cities of refuge were provided to protect a person until his case 
could be properly adjudged. The right of asylum was only for those who 
had taken life unintentionally. Willful murderers were put to death at 


once. 


The regulations concerning these cities of refuge are found in Num. 
35; Deut. 19:1-13; and Josh. 20. If one guilty of unintentional killing 
reached a city of refuge before the avenger of blood could kill him, he 
was given asylum until a fair trial could be held. The trial took place 
where the accused had lived. If proved innocent of willful murder, he 
was brought back to the city of refuge. There he had to stay until the 
death of the high priest. After that he was free to return to his own 
home. But if during that period he passed beyond the limits of the city of 
refuge, the avenger of blood could kill him without blame. 


cities of the plain. This phrase occurs twice in the OT (Gen. 13:12; 
19:29) and refers to certain cities near the Drap sra, including Sovom, 
Gomorran, Anman, Zesoum, and Zoar. In the first reference we read that Lor, 
after Asranam had given him the choice of where he wanted to live, 
decided to dwell in the cities of the plain and pitched his tent near 
Sodom. According to Gen. 14:2, each of the cities had its own king; this 
chapter recounts how Abraham delivered Lot when the cities were 
attacked and Lot taken captive. The story of the destruction of the cities 
because of their wickedness is given in ch. 19. It is thought that God 
may have accomplished this by causing an eruption of gases and 
petroleum to ignite. Only Lot and his two daughters were spared. The 
exact site of the cities is unknown; but though there are weighty 
arguments for believing that they were at the N end of the Dead Sea, 
scholars favor the S end, especially since asphalt in large quantities has 
been found only here. It is believed that the sea covers the site. Sodom 
and Gomorrah are often used as a warning example of sin and divine 
punishment (Deut. 29:23; Isa. 1:9; 3:9; Jer. 50:40; Ezek. 16:46; Matt. 
10:15; Rom. 9:29). 


citizenship. In the Gospels the use of the Greek word for “citizen” 
means nothing more than the inhabitant of a country (Lk. 15:15; 19:14). 
Among the ancient Jews emphasis was placed on Israel as a religious 
organization, not on relationship to city and state. The good citizen was 


the good Israelite, one who followed not just civil law but religious law 
as well. Non-Israelites had the same protection of the law as native 
Israelites, but they were required not to perform acts that violated the 
religious commitments of the people. The advantage of a Jew over a 
Gentile was thus strictly spiritual. He was a member of the theocracy. 


Among the Romans, citizenship brought the right to be considered 
equal to natives of the city of Rome. Emperors sometimes granted it to 
whole provinces and cities, and also to single individuals for services 
rendered to the state or to the imperial family, or even for a certain sum 
of money. Roman citizens were exempted from shameful punishments, 
such as scourging and crucifixion, and they had the right of appeal to 
the emperor with certain limitations. 

Pau. says he had become a Roman citizen by birth (see Acts 16:37-39; 
22:25-29). Either his father or some other ancestor had acquired the 
right and had transmitted it to his son. He was proud of his Roman 
citizenship and, when occasion demanded, availed himself of his rights. 
When writing to the Philippians, who were members of a Roman colony 
and therefore Roman citizens, Paul emphasized that Christians are 
citizens of a heavenly commonwealth and ought to live accordingly 
(Phil. 1:27; 3:20). 


citron. See piants. 


city. In ancient times cities owed their origin not to organized 
manufacture but to agriculture. When people left the pastoral life and 
settled down to the cultivation of the soil, they often found their cattle 
and crops endangered by wandering tribes of the desert; and it was to 
protect themselves from such enemies that they created first the village 
and then the city. Cities were built in areas where acricutture could be 
carried on, usually on the side of a mountain or the top of a hill, and 
where a sufficient supply of water was assured. The names of cities often 
indicate the feature that was determinative in the selection of the site. 
For example, the prefixes Beer, meaning “well,” and En, meaning 
“spring,” in such names as Beersheba and En Gedi, show that it was a 


local well or spring that determined the building of the city. Names like 
Ramah, Mizpah, and Gibeah (all from roots indicating height), which 
were very common in Palestine, indicate that a site on an elevation was 
preferred for a city. A ruling family sometimes gave its name to a city 
(with the word Beth, meaning “house of”). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The city of Jerusalem played a crucial role throughout the history of Israel. (View to the 
N.) 


Ancient farmers did not have their own farms. At the end of a day’s 
work they retired for the night to the village or city. Smaller villages 
sought the protection of nearby cities. That is the meaning of the 
expression, “and its surrounding settlements,” added to the name of a 
city (Num. 21:25; 32:42). In return for the protection offered against 
nomadic attacks, the cities received payment in service and produce. 
Sometimes a city was protected by a feudal lord around or near whose 
fortress the city was built. Often it depended entirely on the strength of 
its walls and the bravery of its men. 


The chief feature distinguishing a city from a village was that it had a 
wat. (Lev. 25:29-30). Walls 20-30 ft. (6-9 m.) thick were not unusual. 
Sometimes a city was also surrounded by a moat (Dan. 9:25; KJV “wall”; 
NIV “trench”), and even by a second smaller wall acting as a rampart (2 
Sam. 20:15). The wall had one or more gates that were closed during the 
night (Josh. 2:5, 7), and in later times on the Sabbath (Neh. 13:19). The 


gates were strengthened with iron or bronze bars and bolts (Deut. 3:5; 
Jdg. 16:3) and had rooms overhead (2 Sam. 18:24). From the top of the 
wall or from a tower by the gate, a watchman was on the lookout for 
approaching danger (Jer. 6:17). The gates were approached by narrow 
roads easy to defend. From a distance, usually all that could be seen of a 
city was its walls, except possibly its inner fortress or citadel. 


Within the walls, the important features of a city were the stronghold 
or fortress, the high place, the broad place by the gate, and the streets. 
The stronghold was an inner fort protected by a garrison to which the 
inhabitants could run when the outer walls were taken by an enemy. The 
people of Suecuem tried unsuccessfully to hold out against Asimerecn in such 
a stronghold (Jdg. 9:49), and the king was afterward killed by a woman 
who dropped a stone from the tower within the city of Thebez (9:50, 
53). When Davi captured the fortress of Zion, the whole city came into 
his possession (2 Sam. 5:7). Sometimes towers abutted the inside of the 
city wall. 

The nico rraces Were an important part of every Canaanite city. There 
sacrifices were offered and feasts held. Originally they were on an 
elevation, but the term became the general one for any local sanctuary 
even when it was on level ground. 


The broad place was an open area—not a square, but only a widening 
of the street, just inside the city gate, serving as a place for social 
intercourse in general. It was the center of communal life. Here the 
people of the city administered justice, held deliberative assemblies, 
exchanged news, and transacted business. Strangers in the city passed 
the night there if they had no friends in the city. It had a defensive value 
in time of war, as it permitted the concentration of forces in front of the 
city GATE. 


The streets in ancient cities were not laid out on any fixed plan. They 
were narrow, winding, unpaved alleys. The streets of Jerusaiem were not 
paved until the time of Herod Acrpra n. Cities built on steep hillsides had 


streets on the roofs of houses. Streets were rarely cleaned and were 
unlighted. Certain streets were allocated to particular trades and guilds 
—for bakers, cheese-makers, goldsmiths, etc. 


Little is known about how city government was administered. In Deut. 


16:18 and 19:12 mention is made of elders and judges. Samarm had a 


governor (1 Ki. 22:26). Jerusalem must have had several high officials (2 
Ki. 23:8). 


city authorities, city officials. Although the NT can use general 
expressions referring to city officials (Acts 13:50; 25:23), the specific 
term politarchés G4485 is used in only one passage (Acts 17:6, 8; KJV, 
“rulers of the city”). Here it refers to the civic macistrates Of THEssaLonica 
before whom Jason and some of the Christians were dragged by the mob 
following on the preaching of the gospel by Paut and Suas. The term does 
not occur in classical Greek literature and its use in this passage was 
once dismissed as a mistake, but it has since been found in many 
inscriptions dating as far back as the second century B.C. In most cases 
the word is used for magistrates in Macedonian cities, and five times it 
refers to Thessalonica itself. 


city clerk. See occuPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


City of David. Although this expression is applied to Betmenem in 
Luke’s nativity story (Lk. 2:4, 11; NIV, “town of David”), the phrase 
refers primarily to Zion, that is, the Jrsusire fortress that Davw captured 
and made his royal residence (2 Sam. 5:7, 9, and frequently). 


City of Destruction. According to Isa. 19:18, five Egyptian cities will 
swear allegiance to Yahweh in the end times, and one of them will bear 
the name City of Destruction. The Hebrew word for “Destruction” is 
heres H2239, but the Great Isaiah Scroll from Qumran (see Dran sea 
scrotits), along with a few Masoretic MSS, has /eres H3064, “Sun.” This 
reading is also reflected in several ancient versions and has been adopted 
by some modern translations (e.g., NRSV). It is possible that a pun is 
implied—what was then “City of the Sun” was to be called “City of 
Destruction.” Of Egyptian towns, one in particular was known as “City of 


the Sun,” namely, Hruorous: the “destruction” could reflect the judgments 
expressed and the overthrow of Egyptian paganism. 


city of Moab. A phrase used once by the KJV and other versions 
(Num. 22:36; NIV, “Moabite town”; NRSV, “Ir-moab”). It refers to the 
location near the river Arnon where Bataam visited Batak; it is often 
identified with the Moabite city of Ar (cf. Num. 21:15, 28; Isa. 15:1). 


City of Palms. Also “city of palm trees.” An epithet for Jericuo (Deut. 
34:3; Jdg. 1:16; 3:13; 2 Chr. 28:15). 


City of Salt. One of six cities allotted to Jupan in the desert (Josh. 
15:62). Four of these—Mmpn, Secacan, Nissuan, and the City of Salt—are 
often identified with four Iron II settlements in el-Bugesah, a valley SW 
of JericHo (see Acor), and many have thought that the City of Salt in 
particular is the same as Khirbet Qumran (see Drap sra scrous). This 
identification is uncertain, however, and other proposals have been 
made. 


City of the Sun. See Crry or pestruction. 


city of waters. This phrase is used by the KJV and other versions as 
the literal rendering of a Hebrew idiom that probably refers to a district 
in the Ammonite city of Rassan where the water supply was found (2 
Sam. 12:27). 


clan. This English term is used frequently by the NIV and other versions 
to render Hebrew mispas+é H5476, a unit of kinship larger than a ramny 
but smaller than a rrer (e.g., Gen. 10:5; 24:38; Num. 1:2; Josh. 7:14; et 
al.; less often it renders »elep H548, Jdg. 6:15 et al.). Unfortunately, the 


technical term clan in modern anthropology refers, as a rule, to an 
extended family within which marriage is not allowed (exogamous). The 
Hebrew word, in contrast, designates a large group made up of many 
families among whom marriage was not only permitted (endogamous) 
but might even be required in certain situations. 


Clauda. See Caupa. 


Claudia. klaw’dee-uh (Gk. Klaudia G3086, apparently from Lat. 
claudus, “lame”). A Christian woman who, along with others (Evsutus, 


Linus, and Pupens), was a friend of the apostle Pau. during his second 
Roman imprisonment and who sent greetings to Timorny (2 Tim. 4:21). 


One ancient tradition identifies her as the mother (or possibly the wife) 
of Linus; others have speculated that she was married to Pudens. 
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Marble bust (1st cent.) of the emperor Claudius. 


Claudius. klaw’dee-uhs (Gk. Klaudios G3087, apparently from Lat. 
claudus, “lame”). The fourth Roman emperor (A.D. 41-54). His full name 
was Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus. A young man of 
physical disabilities, he lived a secluded life under Emperor Terrus, who 
was his uncle. Under the next emperor, Caligula, he held several 
important posts. When Caligula was killed, Claudius was named emperor 
by the praetorian guard in return for a considerable largess. Despite his 
handicaps he ruled well during the early years of his reign. Claudius was 
favorable towards the Jews during this period: two edicts, one relating 
to Aexanpria and the other to the empire, granted them religious 
toleration, exemption from military service, and partial self-government. 
Herod Acrippar, grandson of Heron the Great, had assisted him much in his 
advancement to the throne, and in consequence was given the whole of 
Palestine. 


The latter part of Claudius’s reign, however, was marked by intrigue 
and suspicion. The government was in the hands of his freedmen and the 
women around him. His niece Agrippina became his fourth wife, and she 
prompted him to set aside his own son Brittanicus in favor of Nero, her 
son by a former marriage. In A.D. 54 the emperor decided that 
Brittanicus should succeed him, but before he could make public his 
wish, Agrippina fed him poisoned mushrooms. 

Claudius is mentioned twice in the NT. In Acts 11:28 a prophecy was 
made by Acasus that there would be a “severe famine...over the entire 
Roman world”; Luke adds, “This happened during the reign of Claudius.” 
In 18:2 we are told that Pau, while at Corinth, met Aouna and his wife 
Prisca, Jews who had come there “because Claudius had ordered all the 
Jews to leave Rome.” This event is usually identified with an incident 
reported by Suetonius: “Because the Jews at Rome caused continuous 
disturbances at the instigation of Chrestus, he [Claudius] expelled them 
from the city” (Claudius 25; the name “Chrestus” is prob. a 
misunderstanding for “Christus”). 


Claudius Lysias. klaw‘dee-uhs lis‘ee-uhs (Gk. Klaudios Lysias G3087 
+ G3385). Commander of the Roman garrison in Jerusalem at the time 


of Paur’s arrest (Acts 21:31-39; 22:23-30; 23:10-35; the name occurs only 
in 23:26; 24:22). He was a military tribune in command of a cohort that 
was stationed at the fortress of Antona near the temple area and 
connected to it by a staircase. His cognomen, Lysias, suggests that he 
was of Greek origin. When he learned who Paul was, he allowed him to 
address the Jewish mob from the steps of the castle. However, Paul’s 
mention of his mission to the Gentiles renewed the uprising (21:27— 
22:24). Lysias was prepared to examine Paul by torture until he learned 
that he was a Roman citizen and therefore exempt from such treatment. 
The apostle was then turned over to the Sanneprin for examination. 
Dissension prevented Paul’s conviction, but a group plotted to kill him. 
When informed of the plot by Paul’s nephew, Lysias sent the apostle by 
night to Frux, the governor at Caesarea (23:23-33). The situation must 
have been serious, for Paul was guarded by 200 foot soldiers, 70 
horsemen, and 200 spearmen. A letter from Lysias to Frux concerning the 
essential facts in the matter is recorded in 23:26-30. 


clay. A word that translates a number of different Hebrew words and 
one Greek word and is often used in the Bible in a literal or a 
metaphorical sense—in the latter sense meaning “dust” or “flesh” (as 
made from earth). Clay was widely used in OT times for the making of 
brick, mortar, and pottery, and, in some countries, for the making of 
tablets on which inscriptions were impressed (see ctay rasters). Mud bricks 
were not always made of true clay, but of mud mixed with straw. True 
clay was variable in composition, giving variety to quality and color, and 
thus was suited for different uses. As a building material, clay has been 
used from very ancient times. Basyton was made wholly of brick, either 
baked or dried in the sun. Nineven, the capital of Assyria, was made mostly 
of brick. The villages of Ecyer were constructed of sun-dried clay. 


clay tablets. In ancient times wrmnc was done on papyrus, parchment, 
potsherds, and clay tablets. The latter were made of clean-washed, 
smooth clay. While still wet, the clay had wedge-shaped letters (a script 
now called cuneiform, from Latin cuneus, “wedge”) imprinted on it with a 


stylus, and then was kiln fired or sun dried. Tablets were made of 
various shapes—cone-shaped, drum-shaped, and flat. They were often 
placed in a clay envelope. Vast quantities of these have been excavated 
in the Near East, though many remain unread. The oldest ones go back 
to c. 3000 B.C. They are practically imperishable; fire only hardens them 
more. Personal and business letters, legal documents, books, and 
communications between rulers are represented. The tablets reveal many 
details of everyday life in the ANE and shed light on obscure customs 
mentioned in the OT. Some provide versions of the creation and the 
flood. They have greatly increased our understanding of the biblical 
setting, at times confirming the scriptural record. 


clean. The division found in the OT between clean and unclean is 
fundamental to Hebrew/sraelite religion. The Lord is to be served and 
worshiped only by a clean, pure, and chaste people. They were to be 
physically clean (Exod. 19:10-14; 30:18-21), ritually and ceremonially 
clean (Lev. 14-15), and morally clean in heart. Davw prayed, “Cleanse me 
with hyssop, and I will be clean; / wash me, and I will be whiter than 
snow” (Ps. 51:7). While the NT supplies examples of Jewish ritual 
cleansing (e.g., Mk. 1:44; Acts 21:26), it makes clear that Christian 
believers have been freed from the ceremonial regulations of the Mosaic 
taw (e.g., Eph. 2:14-15). Its emphasis is therefore on the clean heart and 
pure life. Jesus condemned the obsession with external purity with no 
related emphasis on internal purity/wholeness (Mk. 7:1-23). Further, by 
his atoning work Jesus cleanses believers from all sin (Eph. 5:25-26; 1 
Jn. 1:7). As High Priest, Jesus cleanses the heart as well as the body 
(Heb. 10:2, 21-22). So believers are to be pure in heart (Matt. 5:8; 1 
Tim. 1:5) and chaste in life (1 Tim. 4:2; 5:2). It is their duty to purify 
themselves (1 Pet. 2:22; 1 Jn. 3:3). See also PURIFICATION; sANCTIFICATION} 


UNCLEAN. 


Cleanthes. klee-an’theez (Gk. Kleanthés). Son of Phanius of Assos and 
head of the Sroic school in Atnens from 263 to 232 B.C. His Hymn to Zeus, 


a surviving poem, contains the words quoted by Pau. in his address 


before the Arroracus Court (Acts 17:28). He made Stoicism more religious 
in its orientation by teaching that the universe was a living being, that 
God was its soul, and that the sun was its heart. 


Clement. klem‘uhnt (Gk. Klémés G3098, from Lat. clemens, “gentle”). 
One of Pauz’s fellow workers at Purr, of whom the apostle says that 
their “names are in the book of life” (Phil. 4:3). He was apparently one 
of those who labored in the establishment of the church there. Paul 
seems to accord Clemens a place of special esteem since he alone is 
named in the group. Some early traditions identify him with Clement of 
Rome, who was bishop of that city at the end of the century and who 
wrote an important letter to the Corinthian church (see Aposrouic ratuers), 
but most scholars think this is unlikely. The name Clement was very 
common. 


Cleopas. klee’oh-puhs (Gk. Kleopas G3093, a short form of Kleopatros, 
possibly “renowned father”). One of the two disciples whom Jesus joined 
on the road to Emmaus during the afternoon of the day of his resurrection 
(Lk. 24:13-32). The other disciple is not named. Tradition gives the 
name Simon to Cleopas’s companion and includes both among the 
seventy(-two) whom Jesus sent out on a mission (Lk. 10:1-24; other 
suggestions regarding the identity of this disciple include Cleopas’s wife 
or son, as well as Nartuanazt, Nicopemus, et al.). Some of the church fathers 
identified Cleopas with the Croras mentioned in Jn. 19:25. Because of the 
sound similarity, Cleopas (a genuine Greek name) may have functioned 
as the equivalent of Clopas (the Greek form of a Semitic name), but 
there is no evidence that these two persons were the same. 


Cleophas. See Coras. 


clerk. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


cloak. See press. 


Clopas. kloh’puhs (Gk. Klépas G3116, prob. an Aram. name). KJV 
Cleophas. The husband (or possibly the son or father—the Greek text is 
ambiguous) of a certain Mary, one of the women who stood at the foot of 
the cross when Jesus was crucified (Jn. 19:25). This Mary is 
distinguished from Mary Magdalene and from Jesus’ mother. Matthew 
and Mark both mention a “Mary the mother of James and Joseph 
[Joses]” among the women who were at the cross (Matt. 27:56; Mk. 
15:40). Mark identifies this James as “James the younger” as if to 
distinguish him from James the son of Zebedee. It is interesting that in 
all four lists of the twelve disciples given in the Gospels and Acts, there 
is a James son of Arruarus (Matt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:15; Acts 1:13). If 
the James mentioned in Matt. 27 and Mk. 15 is the son of Alphaeus, 
then Clopas is the same as Alphaeus. Some of the later church fathers 
identified Clopas with Cıroras, one of the disciples to whom Jesus 
appeared on the road to Emmaus after his resurrection (Lk. 24:18), but 
Cleopas is clearly a Greek name while Clopas is Semitic. 


closet. This English term is used by the KJV to render Hebrew uppāh 
H2903 (with reference to a bridal “chamber” or “canopy,” Joel 2:16; cf. 
Ps. 19:5; Isa. 4:5) and Greek tameion G5421, “private room, inner 
chamber” (Matt. 6:6; Lk. 12:3). 


cloth, clothes, clothing. See press. 


cloud. Biblical references to clouds seldom have anything do with 
actual weather conditions, because in Patestne the weather is not very 
varied. There were two recognized seasons: a rainy one from October to 
April, and one of sunshine from May to September. The Hebrews were 
not much given to making comments on the weather. In Scripture there 
are, however, many references to clouds in a metaphoric and figurative 


sense. They symbolize transitoriness. God says Judah’s goodness is like a 
morning cloud (Hos. 6:4 KJV; “mist” in NIV), and Job compares his 
prosperity to the passing clouds (Job 30:15). Sometimes they are used as 
a type of refreshment, for they bring shade from the oppressive sun and 
give promise of rain. Clouds without water, therefore, symbolize a 
person who promises much but does not perform (Prov. 16:15; 25:14; 
Jude 12). The darkness of clouds is the symbol of mystery, especially 
that of creation (Job 3:5; 38:9; Ps. 97:2). Their distance from the earth is 
made to typify the unattainable (Job 20:6; Ps. 147:8; Isa. 14:14). One of 
the most frequent and suggestive uses of the figure is in connection with 
the presence of God. Clouds both veil and reveal the divine presence. 
God rides on the clouds (Isa. 19:1; Nah. 1:3); he is present in the cloud 
(Exod. 19:9; 24:16; 34:5). See also coun, putar or. A cloud appeared at our 
Lord’s transricuration (Matt. 17:5) and at his ascension (Acts 1:9), and it has 
a place in his prediction that he would return (Matt. 24:30; 26:64). 


cloud, pillar of. A symbol of the presence and guidance of God in the 
forty-year wilderness journey of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan 
(Exod. 13:21-22). At night it became fire. When God wanted Israel to 
rest in any place, the cloud rested on the tabernacle above the mercy 
seat (29:42-43) or at the door of the tabernacle (33:9-10; Num. 12:5), or 
it covered the tabernacle (Exod. 40:34-38). 


clout. See press. 


club. A specially made club for battle purposes seems to have been used 
as early as 3500 B.C. in the ANE. The head was a well-shaped stone or 
ball of metal with a hole through which the handle was thrust. When an 
adequate helmet was invented, the mace became obsolete as a crushing 
weapon, and the axe was developed to pierce the armor of the enemy. 
The club then became stylized as a symbol of authority. In the OT this is 
called a “rod of iron” (Ps. 2:9; Isa. 10:5; cf. Isa. 10:15). The shepherd’s 
weapon was a wooden club (1 Sam. 17:40, 43; Ps. 23:4). 


Cnidus. ni‘duhs (Gk. Knidos G3118). A Greek colony on the SW tip of 
Asia mnor, in the region of Caria, past which Pau. sailed on his journey to 
Rome (Acts 27:7). It was situated at the end of a long, narrow peninsula 
projecting between the islands of Cos and Ropers, and had two excellent 
harbors. It had the rank of a free city. Jews lived there as early as the 
second century B.C. Only ruins are left of a once-flourishing city, 
especially noted for its temple of Venus (Aphrodite), which housed a 
famous statue of this deity by Praxiteles. 


coal. Often found in the English Bible, the word never refers to true 
mineral coal, which has not been found in Palestine proper, where the 
geological formation as a whole is recent. Coal of a poor quality has 
been found at Son, and for a time some was mined in Lebanon. The half 
dozen Hebrew and Greek words rendered “coal” refer either to charcoal 
or to live embers of any kind. Charcoal was used by the Hebrews to 
provide warmth in winter (Isa. 47:14; Jn. 18:18), for cooking (Isa. 44:19; 
Jn. 21:9), and for blacksmith work (Isa. 44:12; 54:16). It was made by 
covering a carefully stacked pile of wood with leaves and earth, and then 
setting fire to it. After several days of burning and smoldering, the wood 
was converted into charcoal and the pile was opened. 


In Ps. 120:4 there is mention of “coals of the broom tree.” In 1 Ki. 
19:6 and Isa. 6:6 the Hebrew word denotes a hot stone. Frequently the 
word is used metaphorically, as in Prov. 26:21 (NIV, “charcoal”). In 
Prov. 25:22 and Rom. 12:20, where we are told to give to an enemy 
good in return for evil, thus heaping coals of fire on his head, the coals 
of fire probably are not meant to suggest the pain of punishment to the 
guilty but the softening of his heart as he thinks with burning shame of 
his unworthy hatred. Love will melt and purify. In Lam. 4:8 the literal 
meaning of the Hebrew word translated “coal” by KJV (NIV, “soot”) is 
“blackness.” 


coat. See press. 


coat of mail. See Arms AND armor. 


cobra. See anmats. 


cock. See sirps. 


cockatrice. See anmats. 
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This inscription found in the Jerusalem temple mount reads, “To the place of the trumpeting.” At cockcrow in NT times, 


two priests blew the shofars from the SW corner of the temple platform. 


cock crowing. Literal rendering of a Greek term used once in the NT 
to designate the name of the third watch of the night, from midnight to 
about 3:00 a.m. (Mk. 13:35 NRSV; the KJV has “cockcrowing”; the NIV, 
“when the rooster crows”). In the time of Christ the night was divided by 
the Romans into four watches: late, midnight, cockcrow, and early (see 
Hour). In a literal sense, each of the evangelists refers to the crowing of 
the rooster in connection with Peres denial of Jesus (Matt. 26:34, 74; 
Mk. 14:30; Lk. 22:34; Jn. 13:38). 


cockle. See pants. 


code, written. This expression is used by the NIV to render two Greek 
words: gramma G1207, meaning “letter, document” (Rom. 2:26-27; 7:6), 
and cheirographon G5934, meaning “handwritten document, record of 
debts” (Col. 2:14). In both cases it refers to the Mosaic taw viewed 
negatively. The first term focuses on the law as an outward requirement, 
contrasting with what is spiritual. The second speaks of its 
condemnatory function. 


codex. A bound manuscript (pl. codices), contrasted with a scrou (which 
consists of sheets joined together in long rolls). The modern book 
descends from the codex form, which was already in existence, but 
rarely used, during the NT period. As early as the second century of our 
era, Christians were favoring the codex for the transcription of NT books 
and other religious literature. Although the original reason for this 
choice is debated, the codex provided some significant advantages over 
the scroll. A relatively long biblical book, such as the Gospel of Luke, 
would fill one large scroll, whereas the whole NT (and even the whole 
Greek Bible) could be bound together within the covers of one portable 
codex. Moreover, finding a specific text was far easier by turning pages 
than by unrolling a scroll that was 20-30 ft. (6-10 m.) long. By the fourth 
century, the codex had become the medium of choice also for the 
transcription of non-Christian literature. See also text AnD veRSIONS (NT). 


coffin. This word is used by the KJV and other versions only in Gen. 
50:26, where it renders a Hebrew word meaning “chest” or “box,” 
though in this instance it may mean “mummy case.” In Ecypr, where 
Josepu died, the dead were put in such a case after being embalmed. The 


term coffin is also used by the NIV in Lk. 7:14 with reference to the 
widow’s son at Nan, but the Israelites were usually carried to the grave 


on a Bier, a Simple flat board with two or three staves. 


cohort. Nominally the tenth part of a Roman econ, or 600 soldiers, but 
the actual number varied between 500 and 1,000. Although this English 


term often has the general sense of “a group of people,” it is used by the 
NRSV and other versions in its precise military meaning to render Greek 
speira G5061 (Matt. 27:27; Mk. 15:16; Jn. 18:3, 12; Acts 10:1; 21:31; 
27:1). In the NT narratives, the cohorts function as garrison troops and 
as local military police. The NIV uses more general renderings, such as 
“detachment of soldiers” and “regiment.” See also Aucusran conort; ITALIAN 


REGIMENT. 


coin. See money. 


Col-Hozeh. kol-hoh’zuh (Heb. kol-/6zeh H3997, possibly “everyone is 
a seer”). TNIV Kol-Hozeh. Father of a certain Suaitun who ruled the 
district of Miran and repaired the Fountaw cate (Neh. 3:15). He should 
probably be distinguished from another Col-Hozeh, identified as the 
father of a certain Baruch and as the son of Hazaiah, and included in a 
list of descendants of Juvan who lived in Jerusalem (11:5). 


collar. See press. 


collection. See contrution. 


college. This English term is used twice by the KJV to render Hebrew 
misneh H5467, “double, second,” when it refers to a district in Jerusalem 
(2 Ki. 22:14; 2 Chr. 34:22). See Secon pistricr. 


colony. In the only occurrence of the word in the NT, Acts 16:12, the 
city of Purr: is identified as a colony, that is, a settlement of Roman 
citizens, authorized by the government, in conquered territory. The 
settlers were usually retired Roman soldiers who settled in places where 
they could keep enemies of the empire in check. They were the 
aristocracy of the provincial towns where they lived. Such colonies had 


the rights of Italian cities: municipal self-government and exemption 
from poll and land taxes. 


color. No word occurs in the Hebrew OT for the abstract idea of color; 
the Greeks had such a word (chroma), but it is not used in the NT. It is 
possible that the first commandment inhibited many types of artistic 
efforts among the Israelites, including the extensive employment of 
color. On the other hand, the colors of the rtasernace hangings were 
prescribed by God, and likewise also the vestments of the high priest. 
But it was probably after contact developed with the Phoenicians that 
colors became more emphasized in Israelite culture. Individual colors are 
not numerous in the Bible, though the primary colors of red, yellow, and 
blue are found, as are purple, scarlet, and crimson, but the precision of 
quality or definition is unknown. 

Colors appear principally as dyes, the most lavish use being seen in 
the tabernacle and on a reduced scale in Solomon’s temre. These were 


extracted principally from plants or mollusks, and the resulting product 
was rather impure and often unstable. The most expensive was the purpie 
of the murex, which required 250,000 mollusks per ounce! In early times 
colors probably had little allegorical meaning. Puno supazus (Life of Moses 


2.17) makes white a symbol of the earth, and purple a symbol of the sea. 
The book of Revelation often mentions white, clearly as a symbol of 
purity and righteousness (e.g., Rev. 3:4-5; 19:8, 11, 14), while red 
represents the carnage of war (6:4), and black signifies the sorrow and 
death resulting therefrom (6:5, 12; cf. Zech. 6:2, 6). 


Colossae. See Couosse. 


Colosse. kuh-los‘ee (Kolossai G3145). Also Colossae. An ancient city of 
Puryeia, Situated on the S bank of the Lycus River. It was about 11 mi. 


(18 km.) from Laopicea and 13 mi. (21 km.) from Hirapous. Colosse stood 
on the most important trade route from Epuesus to the Eupnrates River and 
was a place of great importance from early times. Xerxes visited it in 481 


B.C., and Cyrus the Younger in 401. The city was particularly renowned 
for a peculiar wool, probably purple in color (colossinus). The church at 
Colosse was probably established on Paui’s third missionary journey, 
during his three years in Ephesus, not by Paul himself (Col. 2:1), but by 
Epapuras (1:7, 12-13). Arcmprus also exercised a fruitful ministry there 
(4:17; Phlm. 2). Panemon was an active member of this church, and so 
also was Onesmmus (Col. 4:9). During Paul’s first Roman imprisonment, 
Epaphras brought to the apostle a report of the religious views and 
practices in Colosse that called forth his letter, in which he rebuked the 
church for its errors. Colosse lost its importance by the change of the 
road system. Laodicea became the greater city. During the seventh and 
eighth centuries A.D. its openness exposed it to the terrible raids of the 
Saracens, and the people moved to Chonae (now called Chonas), a 
fortress on the slope of Mount Cadmus, about 3 mi. (5 km.) farther 
south. In the twelfth century the Turks destroyed the city. Archaeologists 
have unearthed ruins of an ancient church. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Paul’s letter to the Colossians was sent to Colosse, a city situated in the valley of the Lycus 


River. (View to the SE.) 


Overview of COLOSSIANS 


Author: The apostle raur. 


Historical setting: Probably written from rome during the 
apostle’s first imprisonment in that city (c. A.D. 61-63), but 
some scholars prefer an earlier date and alternate places 
(epuesus or caesarea). The letter may have been written in 
response to news about heretical influences in the church at 
COLOSSE. 


Purpose: To oppose false teachings concerning ceremonial 
and ascetic practices by exalting crist as the one who holds 
supremacy over all and in whom true wisdom is to be 
found. 


Contents: The preeminence of Christ over against human 
teachings (Col. 1-2), and the implications of this truth for 
Christian conduct (chs. 3-4). 


Colossians, Epistle to the. A letter of Pau: to the church in Corosse. It 
was written by the apostle when he was a prisoner (Col. 4:3, 10, 18), 
about the year A.D. 62, probably during his first imprisonment in Rome 
(Acts 28:30-31), though Carsarza (23:35; 24:27) and Epuesus have also 
been suggested. The genuineness of Colossians has been disputed on the 
grounds that its style and content contain non-Pauline features, but most 
scholars have not found this view persuasive. 

The church at Colosse was very likely founded during Paul’s three- 
year stay in Ephesus on his third missionary journey. It appears from 
Col. 2:1 that Paul himself had never preached in Colosse. Epapnras, a 
native of Colosse (4:12), was probably converted under Paul’s ministry 
at Ephesus and was then sent by the apostle to preach in his native city 
(1:7). Evidently he also evangelized the nearby cities of Laopicea and 
Hierapous (4:13). When Paul wrote this letter, the minister of the church 
at Colosse was Arcuipus (4:17), who may have been Putemon’s son (Phim. 
2). Epaphras had recently come to Paul with a disturbing report of the 
condition of the church, and this led the apostle to write to the believers 
there. The bearer of the letter was Tycuicus (Col. 4:7, 8), to whom Paul 


also entrusted his letter to the Epursians (Eph. 6:21), probably written at 
the same time. With him went Onesmus (Col. 4:9), a runaway slave 
converted by Paul, bearing the letter to Philemon, a resident of Colosse, 
who was also one of Paul’s converts, perhaps becoming a believer at 
Ephesus. 


In the few years since Paul had been in the province of Asi an 
insidious error had crept into the church at Colosse. Who the false 
teachers were we do not know; but it is clear that the trouble was 
different from that faced by Paul at Gatatim, where Jupavers had tried to 
undermine his work. The teaching attacked by Paul is described in Col. 
2:8, 16-23. It was, at least in part, Judaistic, as is seen in his reference to 
circumcision (2:11; 3:11), ordinances (2:14), meats and drinks, feast 
days, new moons, and Sabbaths (2:16). There was also in it a strong 
ascetic element. Special self-denying rules were given that had as their 
purpose the mortification of the body (2:16, 20-23). Some sort of 
worship of ances was apparently practiced—a custom that continued for 
several centuries (in the fourth century the Council of Laodicea 
condemned it in one of its canons, and in the fifth century Theodoret 
said that the archangel Michael was worshiped in the area). This heresy 
claimed to be a philosophy and made much of wisdom and knowledge 
(2:8). Plainly, the Colossians were beguiled by this religious syncretism 
and even took pride in it (2:8). The exact origin of the false teaching is 
unknown. Some find it in Essenism, others in incipient Gnosricism or in 
contemporary Judaism with a syncretistic addition of local Phrygian 
ideas. 


Paul met these errors, not by controversy or personal authority, but by 
presenting the counter truth that Jesus Christ is the image of the 
invisible God (Col. 1:15), in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and in whom the fullness of the divine perfections find 
their perfect embodiment (1:19). He is the creator of all, and all power is 
from him. On the cross he revealed the impotence of all the powers that 
had tried to thwart his purposes (2:15). Freedom from the corruption of 
human nature is found in the newness of life that the death and 
resurrection of Christ provide. The letter to the Colossians may be 
divided into four parts: (1) The salutation and thanksgiving (1:1-8); (2) 


the doctrinal section (1:9—2:5); (3) practical exhortations (2:6—4:6); (4) 
concluding salutations (4:7-18). Toward the end of the document (4:16), 
Paul asks that the Colossian church exchange letters with the church at 
Laodicea, to which he has also written. It is possible that this letter to 
the Laodiceans is what we know as the letter to the Ephesians, sent as a 
circular letter to various churches in the Roman province of Asia. 


colt. See anmats. 


column. See puiar. 


comfort. See consozation. 


Comforter. See avvocate; Hoty sprr. 


commandment. This word is used in the English Bible to translate a 
variety of Hebrew and Greek terms. The idea of authority conveyed by 
these terms comes from the fact that God as sovereign Lord has a right to 
be obeyed. The instruction of Jesus is full of ethical teachings that have 
the force of divine commandments. What he says is as authoritative as 
what was said by God in OT times. That is true even when he does not 
use the word “commandment” or its equivalents, as he often does. But 
what is said of God and Jesus Christ is also true of the apostles. Paul, for 
example, does not hesitate to say, “What I am writing to you is the 
Lord’s command” (1 Cor. 14:37). The Bible makes it very clear, however, 
that God is not satisfied with mere external compliance but expects 
willing and joyful obedience, coming from the heart. See also 
COMMANDMENTS, TEN} LAW. 


commandment, new. That command given in the NT which 
emphasizes the substance and spiritual power of tove involved in the 


moral law (the Ten commanpments). The kernel of this thought is imbedded 
in various passages in the Gospels (Matt. 19:16-22; 22:37-40; et al.), but 
the actual NT references where the term “new commandment” is found 
are Jn. 13:34-35; 1 Jn. 2:7-8; 2 Jn. 5. It had been stated in the OT that 
God’s people should love their neighbors. Jesus puts new emphasis on 
this concept found in the law. “You who are My disciples,” he says in 
effect, “must really show love to one another, as I have shown love to you. 
This will be a new thing for the world to see, that you, My disciples, 
have love for one another.” In 1 Jn. 2:5-10 the commandment is called 
“old” in that the readers knew from the OT and from John’s presentation 
of Jesus’ teaching that they should love one another (cf. Jn. 15:12), but 
it was new in that there was renewed and continual emphasis to be 
placed on the Christian loving his brother through the power of God’s 
own love. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Replica of the ark of the covenant, which held the Ten Commandments, Aaron’s staff that 


budded, and manna. 


Commandments, Ten. The OT is distinctly a religion of taw, with 
creed, cult, and conduct prescribed minutely by God. The OT praises the 
revelational instruction of the Torah (God’s law as set forth in the first 
five books of the OT; cf. Ps. 119:97), which has come to the elect nation 
as a gift of grace, invested with divine authority and sanction. The Torah 
is revered because it embodies the will and wisdom of the Creator. 
Expressing God’s own nature, it demands of the creature only what the 
Creator’s noumess requires for fellowship with himself. The climax of 
Torah is the Decalogue, the Code of the Ten Words, received by Moses on 
Mount Sma. The Decalogue is specifically the gift of grace of God the 


Redeemer (Exod. 20:2), given to his people not to bring them into 
bondage but because they have been brought out of bondage. That it is 
unique among the several codes found in the OT can scarcely be 
disputed. Originally spoken by God in a context calculated to produce 
unforgettable awe (19:9-25), it was afterward inscribed by his finger on 
two tablets of stone (31:18); in fact, it was inscribed by him a second 
time after Moses in anger shattered the first two tablets (Deut. 10:1-4). It 
was placed in the ark or THE covenant (Exod. 25:21) and thus enshrined at 
the very center of Israel’s worship. Hence the Code of the Ten Words is 
indeed sui generis, a statement that gives the distillation of religion and 
morality: these principles, so simply phrased, are remarkably 
comprehensive and universally valid. Mount Sinai, therefore, was the 
scene of an epochal event in human history. 


Before examining this code in any detail we must answer several 
questions concerning it. First, how do we explain the two somewhat 
dissimilar versions of it that the Pentateuch contains, one in Exod. 20:1- 
17, the other in Deut. 5:6-21? In the Exodus version the fourth 
commandment grounds the keeping of the Sassata in God’s own Sabbath- 
rest after his six days of creation; in the Deuteronomy version, however, 
Sabbath-keeping is grounded in the Egyptian deliverance. Moreover, the 
two versions do not agree with respect to the tenth commandment, 
which forbids covetousness; different verbs are used and the order of 
clauses varies. But surely these differences are trivial when we remember 
that the Deuteronomic version is part of an address Moses delivered. In 
an oral recital one scarcely expects notarial precision. Also, Moses, 
because of the Spirit’s guidance, was free to introduce new elements and 
slight changes. 


Second, how are the Ten Words to be numbered? W. S. Bruce helpfully 
clears away the complexities of this question by pointing out that the 
commandments were not numbered by Moses, and thus down the ages 
different schemes of arrangement have been found. According to one 
tradition, the commandments not to have other gods and not to make 
images are viewed as one, whereas the commandment against 
covetousness is analyzed as consisting of two. In the one most commonly 
known among English-speaking communities, “the preface is not made a 
commandment or part of one: but the first commandment simply forbids 


the worship of false deities, and the second prohibits the use of idols; 
while all the prohibitions of covetousness are included under the last 
command” (The Ethics of the Old Testament [1909], 101-2). 


FIRST TABLE 


1. No other gods. 

2. No image of God. 

3. No dishonoring of God's name. 

4. No desecration of God's day. 

5. No dishonoring of God's representatives (parents). 


SECOND TABLE 


1. No taking away of a neighbor's life. 
2. No taking away of his wife, his dearest good. 


3. No taking away of his goods. 
4. No taking away of his good name. 
5. No coveting of his good or his goods. 


Third, how are the Ten Words to be divided between the two tables 
(tablets)? The Roman Catholic church puts three commandments on the 
first table, seven on the second. The Reformed church adheres to a four 
and six classification. Josephus, however, gives the traditional five and 
five arrangement, the first table dealing, as he says, with piety, the 
second with probity. Taking Josephus as his guide, C. E. Luthardt in his 
History of Christian Ethics gives what seems to be the most satisfactory 
division: Fourth, is there any significance to the fact that the Ten Words 
are inscribed on two tables rather than one? Traditionally the reference 
to “two tables” has been understood to refer to the fact that the 
Decalogue falls, as we have seen, into the two sections of our duty to 
God and our duty to man. It has been assumed that each of these 
sections was given a tablet to itself. This explanation is unlikely because 
it would seem to put asunder what God has joined, making it appear as 
if the commandments Godward and the commandments manward are 
essentially separable. Some prefer to follow the line opened up by more 
recent knowledge of ancient covenant forms in which the stipulations of 
the covenant—the laws imposed by the covenant-lord—were written in 
duplicate. The covenant-lord retained one copy and deposited the other 
in the sanctuary of the god of the people on whom he was imposing his 
covenant. In the case of the Decalogue, Yahweh is both Covenant-Lord 


and also God of Israel. He, therefore, takes both copies into his care: the 
whole care, continuance, and maintenance of the covenant relationship 
rests with him. 


Fifth, is this code merely negative or does it have a positive aspect 
also? Admittedly, the only commandment couched in positive terms is 
the fifth law, which enjoins respect for one’s parents. But the seeming 
negativism of the Ten Words is only superficial. Whenever an evil is 
forbidden, the opposite good is implicitly demanded. Here we have far 
more than a forbidding: we have a requiring as well. When Jesus 
interprets and epitomizes this code, he reduces it to the positive virtue of 
love. Paul does exactly the same thing in Rom. 13:8-10. This law cannot 
be fulfilled only by concern and care; it calls for loving obedience to God 
and loving service to man. 


Sixth, are the Ten Commandments to be viewed as “a yoke of slavery” 
(Gal. 5:1) or as a wise provision that God graciously made for his 
people? Undeniably in the course of the centuries there was a tendency 
for the Torah to be perverted into a grievous legalism; undeniably, too, 
the law as a whole had a pedagogic function, revealing as it did—and 
still does—our need of Jesus Christ (Rom. 7:7; Gal. 3:24). Yet the 
primary purpose of the Ten Words was to enable the Israelites, as the 
Lord’s redeemed and peculiar treasure, to enter into a life of joyful 
fellowship with their Redeemer. This code issued from God’s sovereign 
and saving relationship with his elect nation. It was imposed at his 
initiative and as the result of his covenantal activity. Passages like Exod. 
20:2 and Deut. 4:32-40 show that Israel’s Savior was Israel’s Legislator. 
This law, then, was designed to bring the Lord’s saving deed to its 
fulfillment by creating a holy community, a community reflecting his 
own nature, a community in which he could dwell and by which he 
could be magnified (Lev. 11:44; 20:8). Hence, used lawfully (1 Tim. 1:8), 
this code, which guided life rather than gave it, was a source of blessing 
(Ps. 19:8-9; 119:54). 


With these six questions answered, let us now analyze briefly each of 
the Ten Words. The first commandment (Exod. 20:3) enjoins a 
confession of God’s singularity, his absolute and exclusive deity. It 
predicates faith in him as the one and only God. Though not expressly 
teaching monorneism, it inferentially denounces polytheism as treason and 


unbelief. It demonstrates that God is not a class term but a proper name. 


The second commandment (Exod. 20:4-6) enjoins the adoration of 
God’s spirituality. Forbidding his worship by any false means, it rebukes 
the gross wo.atry that surrounded Israel. It shows that because of his very 
Being (Jn. 4:24) no visible or material representation of true Deity is 
possible. Thus it prevents wrong concepts of God from taking root in the 
human mind (Rom. 1:21-23). 


The third commandment (Exod. 20:7) enjoins the reverence of the 
Lord’s name. Since in the OT name and person are equivalent, with the 
name practically a reification of the person, this law prohibits blasphemy 
and profanity. It also interdicts immorality, any conduct that causes 
God’s honor to suffer defilement by the sinner who bears his name 
(Rom. 2:24-25). With respect to the sacredness and significance of God’s 
name, Mal. 3:16-17 is instructive. 


The fourth commandment (Exod. 20:8-11) enjoins the observance of 
the Lord’s day. For both humanitarian (Amos 8:5-6) and religious (Isa. 
58:13-14) reasons, one day of rest in every seven is a blessed necessity. 
A Sabbath—whether on Saturday as commemorating a finished creation 
or on Sunday as commemorating a finished redemption—serves one’s 
physical and spiritual welfare simultaneously (Mk. 2:27). 


The fifth commandment (Exod. 20:12) enjoins the honor of God’s 
surrogates, parents to whom he grants a kind of cocreatorship in the 
begetting of children and to whom he grants a kind of corulership in the 
governing of children. Let any nation abandon respect for the mystery, 
dignity, and authority of parenthood, and before long the moral fiber 
and social fabric of that nation are bound to disintegrate. That is why 
the OT statutes on this score are so severe (Exod. 21:15; Deut. 27:16; 
Prov. 20:20). 

The sixth commandment (Exod. 20:13) is a prohibition of murper. Life 
is, patently, a person’s one utterly indispensable possession; but, more 
than that, human beings bear the mac or cop, and murder wantonly 
destroys God’s image. Hence capital punishment is the penalty affixed to 
breaking this law (Gen. 9:5-6). 

The seventh commandment (Exod. 20:24) is a prohibition of aputrery, a 
stringent prohibition that safeguards the sanctity of marrice and throws a 


bulwark around the home. 


The eighth commandment (Exod. 20:15) is a prohibition of theft in 
any and all forms. Property is essentially an extension of one’s 
personality, and thus this law indicates that the rights and achievements 
of one’s neighbor must not be ignored. 


The ninth commandment (Exod. 20:16) is a prohibition of falsehood in 
its many varieties, whether perjury, slander, or defamation (see ur, Lyne). 
Trum is the cement of community, the sine qua non of enduring 
interpersonal relationships on every level. Thus the OT, like the NT, 
stresses the need for a sanctified tongue (Ps. 5:9; 15:1-4; Prov. 18:21; 
Jer. 9:1-5). 

The tenth commandment (Exod. 20:17) is a prohibition of coverousness, 
and as such reveals that the Ten Words are not simply a civil code, but 
form a moral and spiritual code that strikes beneath the surface of the 
overt act (which is the exclusive province of civil law), tracing evil 
conduct to evil desire, probing the hidden motives of people (which is 
the province of morality and religion, God’s province). This tenth 
commandment, therefore, highlights the pivotal importance of wrong 
appetites and intentions; it agrees with Paul that covetousness is idolatry 
(Col. 3:5), since inordinate craving means that a person’s ego has 
become his or her god. 


Except as the NT deepens and extends its principles, the Decalogue 
represents the high-water level of morality. 


commerce. See TRADE AND TRAVEL. 


common. This English term is used in Bible versions with various 
meanings (“shared, ordinary, public”). In the NT, the phrase “in 
common” is used to describe the early Christian practice of sharing 
possessions (Acts 2:44; 4:32; see community or coops). The word “common” 
can also describe the faith and salvation shared by God’s people (Tit. 
1:4; Jude 3). Of special interest is its use to render a Hebrew word 


meaning “profane, ritually neutral” (contrasted with “holy”; see Lev. 


10:10; 1 Sam. 21:4-5; Ezek. 22:26; 42:20; 44:23; 48:14-15). The 
corresponding Greek adjective can also refer to that which is ritually 
unclean (Mk. 7:2, 5; Acts 10:14-15, 28; 11:8-9; Rom. 14:14; Heb. 10:29; 
Rev. 21:27). See cLEAN; HOLINESS. 


communion. See FELLOWSHIP; Lorp’s SUPPER. 


community of goods. An expression not found in the NT but 
referring to Christian Love as expressed in the free sharing of material 
goods, as recorded in Acts 2:44 and 4:34—5:11. These two passages 
make clear that the social structure of the church at Jerusalem was not a 
communal program in the modern sense of the word, for the emphasis is 
placed first upon the sharing of spiritual blessings in Christ (2:42-43; 
4:31-33). In addition, the Christians were willing to share their material 
goods, so that none of the saints at Jerusalem was impoverished (4:34). 
That the disciples were not forced to sell their property nor give it to the 
church is shown by the example of Ananas and Sappura, who were 
condemned not for failing to give their property (5:4), but for pretending 
to contribute more than they actually had given (5:1-3). Even this 
modified voluntary community of goods seems to have been practiced 
only in the Jerusalem church and for a limited time. Later this Christian 
community received gifts from non-Judean churches (Acts 11:27-30; 2 
Cor. 8:1-5), one such church being instructed to lay aside offerings for 
the Lord’s work each week (1 Cor. 16:1-2), with no suggestion of any 
community of goods. See conrrisution. 


compassion. See MERCY; PITY. 


Conaniah. kon‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. kdnanyahii H4042, possibly “Yahweh 
sustains”). TNIV Konaniah. (1) A Levite who, with the help of his 
brother Shimei, was in charge of administering the collections under 
King Hezexian (2 Chr. 31:12-13; KJV, “Cononiah”). 


(2) A leader of the Levites during the reign of King Josan; along with 
his brothers Shemaiah and Nethanel, Conaniah provided five thousand 
offerings (lambs) and five head of cattle for the renewed celebration of 
the Passover (2 Chr. 35:9). He is thought by some to be a descendant of 
#1 above. 


concision. See crcumasion. 


concubine. In the Bible this word designates not a paramour, but 
rather a woman lawfully united in marriacze to a man in a relation inferior 
to that of the regular wife. No moral stigma was attached to being a 
concubine; it was a natural part of a polygamous social system. 
Concubinage is assumed and provided for in the law of Moses, which 
tried to prevent its excesses and abuses (Exod. 21:7-11; Deut. 21:10-14). 
Concubines were commonly taken from among Hebrew or foreign slave 
girls, or Gentile captives taken in war, although free Hebrew women 
might also become concubines. They enjoyed no other right but lawful 
cohabitation. They had no authority in the family or in household 
affairs. Their husbands could send them away with a small present, and 
their children could, by means of small presents, be excluded from the 
heritage (Gen. 25:6). The children were regarded as legitimate, although 
the children of the first wife were preferred in the distribution of the 
inheritance. In patriarchal times, at least, the immediate cause of 
concubinage was the sarrenness Of the lawful wife; sometimes the wife 
herself might suggest that her husband have children by her maidservant 
(Gen. 16; 30). Prominent OT figures who had concubines were Nahor 
(22:24), Abraham (25:6), Jacob (35:22), Eliphaz (36:12), Gideon (Jdg. 
8:31), Saul (2 Sam. 3:7), David (5:13; 15:16; 16:21), Solomon (1 Ki. 
11:3), Caleb (1 Chr. 2:46), Manasseh (7:14), Rehoboam (2 Chr. 11:21), 
Abijah (13:21), and Belshazzar (Dan. 5:2). 


concupiscence. This English term (from Lat. concupiscere, “to desire 
intensely") is used in the KJV to render Greek epithymia G2123, “desire,” 
in three passages where the context is negative (Rom. 7:8; Col. 3:5; 1 


Thess. 4:5). In the Christian ethical tradition concupiscence, which often 
connotes inordinate sexual desire, is generally considered to be a sinful 
disposition either because it is abnormally intense or (more often) 
because it is wrongly directed. See tusr. 


condemn, condemnation. These terms (and in the KJV sometimes 
“damnation”) are used to render various Hebrew and Greek words that 
involve the thought of declaring supcmenr against someone or treating a 
person as guilty. Sometimes the sentence or penalty for the guilt or 
supposed guilt is expressed. Condemnation may be that of one person by 
another without any legal procedure—a person is simply reckoned guilty 
and perhaps made to suffer as guilty. Christ’s injunction, however, is 
against all such judging: “Do not condemn, and you will not be 
condemned” (Lk. 6:37; cf. Rom. 2:1). In a different sense, it may be said 
that the integrity and God-fearing quality of one person’s life condemns 
another: Noan by his faith and action “condemned the world” (Heb. 11:7; 
cf. Matt. 12:41-42). Closely associated with this is the way that Scripture 
often says that people are condemned by their own words and actions 
(Job 9:20; 15:6; Tit. 3:11). John goes further in speaking of a person’s 
own heart as being self-condemning (1 Jn. 3:20). 


Scripture speaks also of the condemnation of a human magistrate, 
which may be perfectly just (Lk. 23:40), or—as in the case of Jesus’ trial 
—completely unjust (Mk. 14:64). Earthly magistrates are considered 
God’s ministers (Rom. 13:1-5), responsible to him for “acquitting the 
innocent and condemning the guilty” (Deut. 25:1). Ultimately all 
judgment is God’s. He has judged and condemned men and women for 
their sin in the past (2 Pet. 2:6); all sin comes under his righteous 
condemnation (Rom. 5:16, 18); and in the end this will be perfectly 
manifest (Ps. 34:21; Matt. 12:37; Jude 4). It is made clear, however, that 
God’s purpose in sending Jesus Christ was not “to condemn the world, 
but to save the world through him” (Jn. 3:17). Christ made this salvation 
possible by bearing the sin of men and women, because thus he 
“condemned sin” (Rom. 8:3); that is, he showed the guilt of sin and bore 
its consequences, so that “there is now no condemnation for those who 
are in Christ Jesus” (8:1). 


conduit. See aouzpucr. 


coney. See anmats. 


confectioner. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


confession. To confess is openly to acknowledge the truth in anything, 
as in the existence and authority of God or the sins of which one has 
been guilty. Occasionally it also means to concede or allow (Jn. 1:20; 
Acts 24:14; Heb. 11:13), or to praise God by thankfully acknowledging 
him (Rom. 14:11; Heb. 13:15). In the Bible, confession of sin before God 
is recognized as a condition of rorciveness. Christ taught the necessity of 
confessing offenses committed against other people (Matt. 5:24; Lk. 
17:4). 


confidence. See assurance} FAITH} HOPE. 


confirm. This English term is used to render several verbs in the Bible 
that occur in a variety of contexts, such as strengthening persons, 
ratifying covenants, fulfilling promises, and verifying claims (e.g., Deut. 
8:18; Esth. 9:29; Heb. 2:3). 


congregation. A word used in Scripture most often to refer to the 
Hebrew people in a collective capacity, especially when viewed as an 
assembly summoned for a definite purpose (1 Ki. 8:65) or meeting on a 
festive occasion (Deut. 23:1). Sometimes it refers to an assembly of the 
whole people; sometimes, to any part of the people who might be 
present on a given occasion. Occasionally it conveys the idea of “horde.” 
Every circumcised Hebrew was a member of the congregation and took 
part in its proceedings probably from the time he bore arms. He had, 
however, no political rights as an individual, but only as a member of a 


house, a family, or a tribe, which was usually represented by its head, 
known as an elder or a prince. The elders, summoned by the supreme 
governor or the high priest, represented the whole congregation, served 
as a national parliament, and had legislative and judicial powers. They 
sat as a court to deal with capital offenses (Num. 15:32-33), declared 
war, made peace, and concluded treaties (Josh. 9:15). The people were 
strictly bound by their acts, whether they approved of them or not 
(9:18). Occasionally the whole body of people was assembled for some 
solemn religious occasion (Exod. 12:47; Num. 25:6; Joel 2:15) or to 
receive some new commandments (Exod. 19:7-8; Lev. 8:4). After the 
conquest of Canaan the congregation was assembled only to consider 
very important matters. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The “Western Wall” of the temple mount in Jerusalem is a popular assembly place for 


prayer. Ten Jewish men gathered for worship constitutes a synagogue. 


The two primary Hebrew terms for “congregation” are «dāh H6337 
and qahal H7735; the former is translated by the Sepruacinr with synagdgé 
G5252, and the latter with either synagogé (esp. Exodus, Numbers, 
Leviticus) or ekklésia G1711. In the NT, the Greek term ekklésia can be 
used of Israel (Acts 7:38) and of secular assemblies among the Gentiles 
(19:32, 39, 41), but it is in the process of becoming a technical term for 
a definite group of people who meet for religious purposes (Acts 5:11; 
8:3; 1 Cor. 14:23). It can describe the curou universal to which all 
Christians belong (Matt. 16:18; Acts 9:31; 1 Cor. 12:28), or a body of 
Christians in a particular place (Acts 8:1; Rom. 16:1). The term synagogé 
also could still be used to describe a Jewish-Christian assembly place 


(Jas. 2:2), although its main reference in the NT is to the place of Jewish 
assembly (Lk. 4:16; Acts 13:5). The references to “synagogue of Satan” 
(Rev. 2:9; 3:9) may indicate the increasing antagonism between the 
Christian church and the Jewish synacocur. At the end of the first century 
these two Greek terms, which had hitherto been interchangeable and not 
in any sense confined to religious assemblies, had become fixed to 
denote rival religions. 


congregation, mount of the. A phrase used by the KJV only once 
(Isa. 14:13; NIV and NRSV, “mount of assembly”). This phrase is widely 
thought to be an allusion to the mythological “assembly of the gods” 
mentioned especially in Ugaritic texts. A similar conception is thought to 
be found in the next phrase, “the utmost heights of the sacred mountain” 
(NIV; the TNIV says, “the utmost heights of Mount Zaphon”; see Zapnon 
#2). The OT sometimes uses the language of ANE myth (which would 
have been familiar to the Israelites) for various purposes, such as 
polemics and conceptual analogies. There is no reason to think, 
however, that the present passage had its origins in a pagan Canaanite 
setting. The term does seem to be some kind of literary allusion and 
cannot be identified with any known place name. 


Coniah. koh-ni‘uh (Heb. konyāhû H4037, shortened form of yékanyahii 
H3527, “Yahweh supports”). See Jeconian and Jenoiacun. 


Cononiah. kon‘uh-ni’uh. See Conanin. 


conquest of Canaan. See Israr (sect. II); JosHua, Book oF. 


conscience. The OT has no separate word for “conscience,” but it is 
able to express the idea by other means. It is clear from Gen. 3:8 that the 
first result of the rau was a guilty conscience, compelling Anam and Eve to 


hide from God. Likewise, we read that Davw’s “heart smote him” (1 Sam. 


24:5 KJV); the NIV correctly interprets this comment by rendering, 
“David was conscience-stricken.” In everyday Greek the word syneidésis 
G5287 referred to the pain or guilt felt by persons who believed they 
had done wrong. The author of Hebrews states that as a result of 
accepting the gospel, people receive a purified, or perfected, conscience 
(Heb. 9:14; 10:22), through forgiveness and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Paut, who used the word more than other NT writers, developed the 
concept in several ways. (1) He described the universal existence of 
conscience as the internal moral witness found in all human beings 
(Rom. 2:14-16). (2) He believed that Christians should have clear and 
good consciences (2 Cor. 1:12; 1 Tim. 1:5, 19; 3:9), because their lives 
are lived for the glory of God and in the light of Christian teaching. (3) 
He knew of and gave advice about the weak or partially formed 
conscience of certain Christians (“conscience” occurs nine times in 1 Cor. 
8:1-13 and 10:23—11:1); in certain cases mature Christians are to 
restrict their liberty of action in order not to offend the undeveloped 
conscience of their weaker brothers and sisters. (4) He was aware of the 
existence of evil consciences, corrupted by false teaching (1 Tim. 4:5; 
Tit. 1:15). A person who rejects the gospel and resolutely opposes God 
has an evil conscience. (5) Finally, it may be said that while Paul’s use of 
the word conscience is that of the internal witness of the mind/heart 
judging past actions in the light of Christian teaching, he also appears to 
suggest that the conscience will guide present and future actions (e.g., 
Rom. 13:3; 1 Cor. 10:25). 


consecration. An act by which a person or thing is dedicated to the 
service and worship of God. Frequently involved in the idea is the 
confirmation by religious ceremonies or rites; the word may also 
indicate an act by which a thing, event, or person becomes memorable 
or significant. The concept is especially prominent in the OT and in 
those portions of the NT that are most intimately related by content or 
symbolism to the Levitical system. 


Among several Hebrew terms that convey the idea of consecration, the 
most common is the verb qādaš H7727 and its cognates (e.g., Exod. 
13:12; Lev. 8:10-12; 1 Ki. 8:64; Isa. 66:17; et al.). These terms are used 


to indicate separation from common or profane use, and pepication to a 
sacral purpose or use. The application of “consecration” to objects 
includes, among other instances, the rasernacie and tempie as well as their 
furnishings (Exod. 40:9-11; 2 Chr. 7:7). The booty taken at the conquest 
of Jericho was so set apart (Josh. 6:19; see anatHema). When applied to 
individuals, the terms suggest not only the motif of setting apart for a 
sacred service but also the acceptance by the subject of such a 
dedication. Thus Aaron and his sons accept as the garb of their office the 
garments that symbolize it (Exod. 29:29, 33, 35). 


In the NT, the primary Greek verb meaning “consecrate” is hagiazo 
G39, usually rendered “sanctify, set apart, make holy” (e.g., Jn. 10:36; 
17:17, 19; 1 Cor. 7:14; 1 Tim. 4:5). As applied to the Lord, the usages 
signify the endowment with fullness of grace and truth, and his self- 
dedication to his redemptive work; as applied to the disciples, it suggests 
setting apart and personal sancrication; as applied to food, it indicates 
rendering licit by prayer; and as applied to unbelieving marital partners, 
it suggests that Christian sanctity is, in some degree, passed over from 
the believing one as a concomitant of the intimacy of the relationship. 
See also nouiness. 


consolation. Errnaz says to Jos, “Are God’s consolations not enough for 
you?” (Job 15:11), meaning, Do they seem beneath your notice? Job 
says to his friends that the consolation he asks from them is that they 
listen to him (21:2). Jeremian foretells that many in the land of Israel shall 
die, but no one will give the “cup of consolation” to a bereaved person 
who mourns for his parents (Jer. 16:7; NIV, “a drink to console”). When 
it is said of Smron that he looked for the “consolation [paraklésis G4155] 
of Israel” (Lk. 2:25), the term is used by metonymy for the messianic 
salvation that will bring comfort to the people of Israel (cf. Isa. 40:1). 
Pau. describes God as “the Father of compassion and the God of all 
comfort” (2 Cor. 1:3; NRSV, “of all consolation”; see also vv. 4-7 and 
7:6-7). 


constellations. See astronomy. 


contentment. The state of being content or satisfied. It is a virtue 
enjoined by the Scriptures upon believers (Lk. 3:14; Heb. 13:5), is 
intimately associated with godliness (1 Tim. 6:6), and is a marked 
feature of Pauline spirituality (Phil. 4:11; 1 Tim. 6:8). Having nothing to 
do with social insensitivity, complacency, or inertia, Christian 
contentment is centrally an acceptance of God’s ministrations as these 
affect one’s station and task in life, and also one’s resources. It is thus a 
settled disposition to regard God’s gifts as sufficient, and his assignments 
as appropriate. Contentment is opposed to petulance, self-rejection, 
despair, and panic on the one hand, and vaulting ambition on the other. 
It excludes envy (Jas. 3:16), avarice (Heb. 13:5; 1 Tim. 6:8), and 
repinings (1 Cor. 10:10). It is a glad, trustful, repose in God and a 
humble participation in his purposes and dealings. 


contest. See cames. 


contribution. This English term is used by the NIV and other versions 
of the OT primarily as a rendering of Hebrew tērûmâ H9556, “tribute, 
offering” (e.g., Exod. 29:28; 2 Chr. 31:10-14). In the NT it renders 
koinonia G3126 (which more frequently means “sharing”; see reLLowsnp) 
in one important passage, Rom. 15:26, where it designates the offering 
that the Gentile churches were giving “for the poor among the saints in 
Jerusalem” (cf. also 2 Cor. 9:13 RSV). Pau: refers to the same offering 
with the term logeia G3356, “collection,” in 1 Cor. 16:1-2. During his 
third missionary journey, he devoted much attention and effort to 
raising this collection among the Gentile churches for the believers in 
Jura. (Part of the reason, in the view of many scholars, was the need to 
relieve the tensions that had arisen between Gentile and Jewish 
Christians over the issue of circumcision; cf. Gal. 2:10.) At least twice he 
wrote to the Corinthians about the matter (1 Cor. 16:1-4; 2 Cor. 9:1-5). 
Toward the end of his third journey (when he was about to leave 
Corinth), Paul hoped to go to Rome, but he felt constrained first to 
accompany the contribution to Jerusalem (Rom. 15:22-29). The apostle 
clearly viewed this offering not only as a generous act, but also as an 


important demonstration of the unity between the Jewish and Gentile 
branches of the church. 


contrite. This English term is found a few times in the OT as the 
rendering of Hebrew terms that mean literally “crushed” or “stricken.” 
God does not despise the “broken and contrite heart” (Ps. 51:17; 34:18). 
The contrite of spirit and heart are lowly and humble, trembling at the 
word of the “high and lofty One” (Isa. 57:15; 66:2). 


conversation. This English term (from Latin conversdri, “to associate 
with”), is used by the KJV in its archaic sense of “conduct,” to render 
several different words, especially Greek anastrophé G419, meaning “way 
of life.” This word is found thirteen times in the NT, and almost half of 
the occurrences are in 1 Peter (Gal. 1:13; Heb. 13:7; 1 Pet. 1:15, 18; et 
al.). The modern meaning of conversation (“a spoken exchange”) can be 
conveyed by other Hebrew and Greek words. 


conversion. The verb to convert is used a number of times in the KJV 
primarily as the rendering of Hebrew šûb H8740 and Greek epistrepho 
G2188 (e.g., Ps. 51:13; Matt. 13:15), both of which mean “to turn, 
return.” See repentance. The noun convert is used in modern versions to 
render Greek prosélytos G4670 (lit., “one who has arrived”; e.g., Matt. 
23:15; Acts 6:5). See prosELyTe. 


conviction. The first stage of repentance, experienced when in some way 
the evil nature of sn has been brought home to the penitent, who now 
recognizes that he or she is guilty of it. Although the word conviction is 
never used in the KJV and seldom in other versions, the Bible gives 
many illustrations of the experience. In the OT one of the most notable is 
found in Ps. 51, where Davin, realizing he has sinned against God, is 
overwhelmed with sorrow for his transgression and cries out to God for 
forgiveness and cleansing. In the NT the central passage bearing on this 
theme is Jn. 16:7-11, where Jesus says that when the Hory sprr comes, 


“he will convict the world of guilt in regard to sin and righteousness and 
judgment.” Here the verb convict means “convince” (so RSV) or “prove 
guilty” (cf. NRSV). The thought is that the Holy Spirit addresses the 
heart of the guilty and shows how inadequate ordinary standards of 
righteousness are. The purpose of conviction is to lead to godly 
repentance. 


convocation, holy. The KJV rendering of a Hebrew phrase that the 
NIV translates as “sacred assembly.” It is first mentioned in Exod. 12:16 
with reference to the first and seventh days of the Passover feast; on 
those days no work was to be done, and only the preparation of food 
was allowed. In addition, Lev. 23 lists other holy convocations that took 
place during the seventh month. Offerings of various kinds were to be 
made on these days (cf. Num. 28:8, 25-26). The reasts were undoubtedly 
meant to be a foretaste of the great day of rest for all of God’s people; 
they point to a day of hope when God’s children will sit down with him 
in his kingdom. 


cooking. See roo. 


Coos. See Cos. 


copper. See mnerats. 


coppersmith. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Cor. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


coral. See animats; minerats. 


corban. kor’ban. This term occurs only once in the NT (Mk. 7:11, 
where it is defined as a “gift [dedicated to God]”; cf. Matt. 15:5). In this 
passage Jesus condemns the “tradition of the elders” when it evades the 
plain intent of the Toran. Under the pious pretext of dedicating his 
property to the Lord (and retaining a life estate in it himself), a man 
could sidestep his obligation to support his aged parents, alleging that he 
had no undedicated property from which he could support them. 
Literally, the Hebrew term gorban H7933 means “gift, offering,” and can 
refer to a blood sacrifice or a vegetable offering (Lev. 1:2; 22:27; 23:14; 
Num. 7:25; Ezek. 20:28; 40:43). The term was later applied to the 
dedication of property (whether real or personal) intended for the Lord’s 
use and thus forbidden to human beings. 


cord. Throughout the ANE, ropes and cords were made of goats’ or 
camels’ hair spun into threads and then plaited or twisted into the larger 
and stronger form. Sometimes they were made of strips of skin from 
goats and cows twisted together. Ropes for temporary fastenings were 
sometimes made from vines twisted together and also from the bark of 
the branches of the mulberry tree. Frequently the word is used in a 
figurative sense in the Bible. Thus Job speaks of being “held fast by 
cords of affliction” (Job 36:8), and Solomon says of the wicked man that 
“the cords of his sin hold him fast” (Prov. 5:22). Other illustrations of 
this figurative use are Ps. 129:4; 140:5; Eccl. 4:12; Isa. 5:18; 54:2. The 
word is found also in the NIV with reference to the “lace of blue” (KJV) 
used to bind the high priest’s breastplate to the trmo (Exod. 28:28, 37; 
39:21, 31). Jesus made a whip out of cords to clear the temple of 
moneychangers (Jn. 2:15). Lifeboats were lashed to sailing ships by 
means of cords, or ropes (Acts 27:32). 


Core. See Koran. 


coriander. See rants. 


Corinth. kor‘inth (Gk. Korinthos G3172). A city of Greece on the narrow 
isthmus between the Peloponnesus and the mainland. Under the 
Romans, Artuens was still the educational center of Greece, but Corinth 
became the capital of the Roman province they called Acnar and was the 
most important city in the country. Land traffic between the N and S of 
Achaia had to pass the city, and much of the commerce between Rome 
and the E was brought to its harbors. 


Corinth occupied a strategic geographical position. It was situated at 
the southern extremity of the isthmus, at the northern foot of the lofty 
(c. 2,000 ft./610 m.) and impregnable Acrocorinthus, which commanded 
a wonderful view over the Saronic Gulf on the E and the Corinthian Gulf 
on the W, as well as over central Greece and the Peloponnesus. From the 
Acrocorinthus it is possible on a clear day to see the Acropolis of Athens 
40 mi. (65 km.) away. Corinth had three harbors: Lechaeum to the W, 
and Cencurea and Schoenus to the E. Lechaeum was connected with 
Corinth by a double row of walls. Because of its highly favored 
commercial position, in ancient times the city was known as “two-sea’d 
Corinth.” 


Corinth. 


Ancient sailors dreaded making the voyage round the southern capes 
of the Peloponnesus, and thus many of the smaller ships and their 
cargoes were hauled across the narrow isthmus on a track. Sometimes 
the cargo of large ships was removed at the harbor, carried across the 
isthmus, and then loaded onto another ship on the other side. Several 
attempts were made in ancient times to cut a ship canal across the 


isthmus, notably one by Nero about A.D. 66, but none was successful. 
Finally a canal was opened in 1893 and is now in use. 


Corinth had an ancient and very interesting history. Phoenician 
settlers were early attracted to it. They introduced many profitable 
manufactures and established the impure worship of the Phoenician 
deities. Later, Greeks from Attica became supreme. They probably 
changed the name of the city to Corinth, and glorified the games held 
there in honor of Poseidon, the god of the sea. About 1074 B.C. the 
Dorians conquered the city. After the invention of triremes (ships with 
three tiers of oars on each side) about 585, a series of important colonies 
was founded, and Corinth became a strong maritime force. The city was 
lukewarm in the Persian Wars and opposed Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War. Except for a brief period the Macedonians held the city from 335 to 
197. The Romans declared Greece and Corinth free in 196; but in 146, 
because of a rebellion against Rome, the city was totally destroyed by 
the Roman consul Mummius, and its famous art treasures were taken as 
spoil to Rome. Julius Caesar rebuilt it as a Roman colony and made it 
the capital of Achaia in 46, and after that it rapidly came into 
prominence again. The Goths raided it in the third and fourth centuries 
A.D.; the Normans sacked it in 1147; the Venetians and Turks held it in 
the Middle Ages; from 1715 until 1822 it remained with the Turks. A 
severe earthquake in 1858 caused the abandonment of the city and the 
building of a new town a few miles from the ancient site. 


In Roman times Corinth was a city of wealth, luxury, and immorality. 
It had no rivals as a city of vice. “To live like a Corinthian” meant to live 
a life of profligacy and debauchery. It was customary in a stage play for 
a Corinthian to come on the scene drunk. The inhabitants were naturally 
devoted to the worship of Poseidon, since they drew so much of their 
wealth from the sea, but their greatest devotion was given to Aphrodite, 
the goddess of love. Her temple on the Acrocorinthus had more than a 
thousand hierodouloi—priestesses of vice not found in other shrines of 
Greece, and she attracted worshipers from all over the ancient world. 
Besides drawing vast revenues from the sea, Corinth had many 
important industries, its pottery and brass especially being famous all 
over the world. The Isthmian games, held every two years, made Corinth 
a great center of Hellenic life. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The ancient site of Corinth (bottom right of photo), strategically located near the gulf. 
(View to the NNW.) 


At the height of its power, Corinth probably had a free population of 
200,000 plus a half million slaves. Its residents consisted of the 
descendants of the Roman colonists who were established there in 46 
B.C., many Romans who came for business, a large Greek population, 
and many strangers of different nationalities attracted to the city for 
various reasons. In the last group was a considerable body of Jews and 
also some Gentiles brought under the influence of Judaism because of its 
monotheism and lofty morality. 

Pau. visited Corinth for the first time on his second missionary journey 
(Acts 18). He had just come from Athens, where he had not been well 
received, and he began his work in Corinth with a sense of weakness, 
fear, and trembling (1 Cor. 2:3). A special revelation from the Lord in a 
night vision altered his plans to return to Tuessatonica (Acts 18:9-10; 1 
Thess. 2:17-18), and he was told to speak freely and boldly in the city. 
At his first arrival, he became acquainted with Aguna and Priscuza, fellow 
Christians and, like himself, tentmakers. During his stay of a year and a 
half he resided in their home. He labored with his own hands, so that his 
motives as a preacher would be above suspicion. Soon after his arrival, 
Suas and Timotuy rejoined him, Timothy bringing news from the church at 
Thessalonica (1 Thess. 3:6). 


Every Sabbath Paul preached in the synagogue, but before long he met 


with strong opposition from the Jews, so that he turned from them and 
for the rest of his stay in Corinth gave his attention to the Gentiles (Acts 
18:6). He was then offered the use of the house of Trus justus, a God- 


fearing Gentile who lived next door to the synagogue. Many turned to 
Christ and were baptized as a result of Paul’s preaching, among them 
Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, and all his house. None of the 
baptisms in Corinth were performed by Paul himself, except those of 
Crispus, Gaws (Paul’s host on his later visit, Rom. 16:23), and the 
household of SrepHanas, who were Paul’s first converts (1 Cor. 16:15). 


Overview of 1 CORINTHIANS 


Author: The apostle pau. 


Historical setting: Written from rrnesus during Paul’s third 


missionary journey (c. A.D. 56), in response to (a) reports 
from members of cuioz’s household (1 Cor. 1:11) and (b) a 


letter written by the Corinthian Christians themselves (7:1). 


Purpose: To give instruction and directions concerning many 
problems faced by the church in corms, including internal 


divisions, immorality, partaking of idol food, disorders in 
worship, and false teaching concerning the resurrection. 


Contents: After an introductory paragraph (1 Cor. 1:1-9), the 
apostle first addresses the problems reported by Chloe’s 
household—quarrels within the Corinthian church (1:10— 
4:21) and moral and ethical issues (5:1—6:20); he then 
responds to the questions raised by the Corinthians’ letter— 
about marriage and divorce (ch. 7), food offered to idols 
(chs. 8-10), worship (ch. 11), spiritual gifts (chs. 12-14), the 
resurrection (ch. 15), and the collection and other matters 
(ch. 16). 


During Paul’s stay in Corinth, Garo, the elder brother of the Roman 
philosopher Seneca, came to govern Achaia as proconsul. This was about 
the year A.D. 51, as an inscription found at Delphi in 1908 shows. The 
Jews brought an accusation before Gallio against Paul, charging that he 
was preaching a religion contrary to Roman law. Gallio, however, 
refused to admit the case to trial and dismissed them. It is evident that 
he looked on Christianity as being only an obscure variety of Judaism 
and that to him the quarrel between the Jews and Paul had its origin in 
nothing more than differing interpretations of the Jewish law. Following 
Gallio’s decision, the Greek bystanders vented their hostility against the 
Jews by seizing and beating Sosrnenes, the ruler of the synagogue, and 
Gallio paid no attention to them (Acts 18:12-17). Gallio’s action was 
highly important, for it amounted to an authoritative decision by a 
highly placed Roman official that Paul’s preaching could not be 
interpreted as an offense against Roman law; and from this experience 
Paul gained a new idea of the protection the Roman law afforded him as 
a preacher of the gospel. After an extended period, Paul left Corinth to 
go to Jerusatem and Antiocn, on his way stopping off briefly at Epuesus. 


Overview of 2 CORINTHIANS 


Author: The apostle pau. 


Historical setting: Written from maceponia during Paul’s third 


missionary journey (c. A.D. 56) in response to a report 
brought by trus (2 Cor. 2:13; 7:6, 13). 


Purpose: To commend the Corinthians for their positive 
response to Titus’s mission; to help them understand the 
nature of Paul’s ministry; to encourage them to participate 
in the collection for other Christians in need; and to 
admonish a rebellious group in the church. 


Contents: After an introductory paragraph (2 Cor. 1:1-11), 
Paul gives an account of his recent activities (1:12—2:13), 


leading to an explanation of his apostolic ministry (2:14— 
6:10) and to various appeals (6:11—7:16); he then urges 
them to fulfill their intention of contributing to the 
collection being raised for the poor in Jerusalem (chs. 8-9); 
finally, he vindicates his apostolic authority by rebuking 
some false teachers who are still causing problems in the 
Corinthian church (chs. 10-13). 


Luke in the book of Acts tells little of the subsequent history of the 
church at Corinth. Apoitos, a convert of Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus, 
was sent from Ephesus to Corinth with a letter of recommendation, and 
he exercised an influential ministry there (Acts 18:27-28; 1 Cor. 1:12). 
There is evidence that during Paul’s stay in Ephesus on his third 
missionary journey he paid a brief visit to Corinth (2 Cor. 12:14; 13:1), 
though some hold that he did this later from Macepoma. While at Ephesus 
he wrote a letter to Corinth that has not been preserved (1 Cor. 5:9). A 
reply to this, asking advice on important problems facing the church, 
and an oral report brought to him that all was not well in the church, led 
to his writing 1 Corinthians. This was probably brought by Tirus, who 
was sent to Corinth by Paul about this time (2 Cor. 7:13). Timothy was 
also sent there on some mission (1 Cor. 4:17). After the silversmiths’ riot 
at Ephesus, Paul went to Troas, hoping to meet Titus there with news 
from Corinth, but he was disappointed and went on to Macedonia, 
where he did meet him. From Titus’s largely favorable report, Paul wrote 
2 Corinthians, and probably sent Titus to deliver it. After some time in 
Macedonia, Paul went to Greece for three months (Acts 20:2-3), chiefly, 
no doubt, to Corinth. On Paul’s third missionary journey he had busied 
himself getting offerings of money for the poor Christians in Jerusalem 
from the various churches he had founded. The Corinthian church 
responded generously (2 Cor. 9:2-5). During this visit to Corinth, Paul 
wrote his letter to the Romans (Rom. 16:23). Whether he ever returned to 
the city is unknown. 


About A.D. 97, Clement of Rome wrote a letter to the church at 
Corinth, now included among the Aposrouic ratuers. It shows that in his 


time the Christians there were still vexed by divisions. 


Corinthians, Letters to the. The letter we call First Corinthians was 
written by Pau. in Epxesus on his third missionary journey (Acts 19:1; 1 
Cor. 16:8, 19), probably in A.D. 56 or 57. He had previously written a 
letter to the Corinthians that has not come down to us; in it he had 
warned against associating with immoral persons (1 Cor. 5:9). In reply 
Paul received a letter (alluded to in 5:10; 7:1; 8:1) in which they 
declared it was impossible to follow his advice without going out of the 
world altogether, and submitted to him a number of problems on which 
they asked his opinion. This letter from Corinth was probably brought by 
three of their number—Sreruanas, Fortunatus, and Acacus (16:17)—who 
came to visit Paul at Ephesus and undoubtedly told him about the 
condition of the church. Meanwhile, Paul had heard of factions in the 
church from the servants of Cuioz (1:11), probably from Corinth, and this 
news caused him much pain and anxiety. It was these various 
circumstances that led to the writing of 1 Corinthians. 


The following subjects are discussed in the letter, after the 
introductory salutation (1 Cor. 1:1-9): (1) In the first four chapters the 
apostle takes up the reported factionalism in the church and points out 
the danger and scandal of party spirit. He reminds them that Christ 
alone is their Master, their Christian teachers being only servants of 
Christ and fellow workers with God. 


(2) In ch. 5 the apostle deals with a case of incestuous marriage and 
prescribes that the offender be put out of the church so that his soul may 
be saved. 


(3) In ch. 6 Paul addresses their practice of bringing disputes between 
themselves before heathen judges for litigation. He shows that this is 
morally wrong and out of harmony with the spirit of love by which they 
as Christians should be animated. Paul also pleads with Christians to 
keep their bodies pure for God’s glory. 


(4) Various phases of the subject of marriage are considered in ch. 7. 
While commending a celibate life, Paul holds marriage to be wise and 
honorable. 


(5) The eating of meat offered to idols was a problem of conscience to 
many Christians, and chs. 8-10 are devoted to it. Paul points out that 
while there is nothing inherently wrong in a Christian’s eating such food, 


the law of love requires that it be avoided if it will offend another who 
regards the eating of it as sin. He illustrates this principle of self-control 
in his own life: lest his motives in preaching the gospel be 
misunderstood, he refuses to exercise his undoubted right of looking for 
material aid from the church. He warns against a spirit of self-confidence 
and urges them to be careful not to seem to countenance idolatry. 


(6) Paul next takes up certain abuses in public worship: the matter of 
appropriate head apparel for women in their assemblies (1 Cor. 11:2-16) 
and the proper observance of the Lord’s Supper (11:17-34), since there 
had been serious abuses in its administration. 


(7) There then follows a long discussion of the use and abuse of 
spiritual gifts, especially speaking in tongues (ch. 12-14). The apostle, 
while commending the careful exercise of all the gifts, bids them 
cultivate above all God’s greatest gift, love (ch. 13). 


(8) In ch. 15 Paul turns to a consideration of one of the most 
important of their troubles—the doubt that some had concerning the 
resurrection of the dead. He meets the objections raised against the 
doctrine by showing that it is necessitated by the resurrection of Christ 
and that their salvation is inseparably connected with it. 


(9) The letter concludes with directions about the collections being 
made for the saints in Jerusalem, the mother church; with comments 
about Paul’s plans; and with personal messages to various friends. 


Second Corinthians was written by Paul on his third missionary 
journey somewhere in Macedonia, where he had just met Tirus, who had 
brought him a report concerning the church at Corinth. The letter 
reveals that Judaizing teachers—perhaps recent arrivals from Jerusalem 
—had sought to discredit the apostle and had succeeded in turning the 
church as a whole against him. Paul was denounced as no minister of 
Christ at all. This revolt caused Paul to make a brief visit to Corinth in 
order to restore his authority (2 Cor. 12:14; 13:1-2), but the visit did not 
have its expected effect. The report Titus brought Paul was, on the 
whole, most encouraging. The majority had repented of their treatment 
of Paul and had cast out of the church the man who had led the attack 
on him. Paul’s authority was acknowledged once more. Titus seems to 
have helped greatly in bringing about this happy change. It was the 


report of Titus that chiefly occasioned the writing of this letter. 


Paul’s mention of a severe letter that had caused him great sorrow of 
heart to write (2 Cor. 2:3-4, 9; 7:8-12) has been the subject of 
considerable debate. Some scholars think he refers to 1 Corinthians; 
others hold that this letter, like the one referred to in 1 Cor. 5:9, is 
wholly lost; while still others believe that it is preserved in 2 Cor. 10-13, 
which, they say, was written by Paul at Ephesus some time after the 
writing of 1 Corinthians. 


This second letter is the least methodical and the most personal of 
Paul’s writings. It is very autobiographical and falls naturally into three 
main divisions: (1) In chs. 1-7 Paul, after giving thanks to God for his 
goodness to him in trial (1:1-11), shares some thoughts on the crisis 
through which the church has just passed. 


(2) In ch. 8-9 he admonishes the Corinthians to complete the 
collection for the poor in Jerusalem. 


(3) Chapters 10-13 are a defense of Paul’s ministry against the attacks 
of his enemies and a vindication of his apostleship. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Greek temple of Apollo with the Acrocorinth in the background. 


cormorant. See sos. 


corn. See PLANTS. 


Cornelius. kor-neel ‘yuhs (Gk. Kornélios G3173). A name of ancient and 
honorable standing among the Romans. Before the NT age, it was borne 
by such distinguished families as the Scipios and Sulla. Acts 10:1 speaks 
of a Cornelius who was a centurion of the Itatian recent. While stationed 
at Cazsarza, in obedience to instructions received in a vision, he sent for 
Simon Perr, who was staying at Jorra; Cornelius wanted to learn how he 
and his household should be saved (11:14). 


Cornelius is described as “devout and God-fearing” (Acts 10:2). His 
religious status prior to Peter’s visit is ambiguous, but it is likely that 
Cornelius was a pious Roman, who, disillusioned by polytheism and 
disappointed by philosophy, had gravitated spiritually toward Judaism 
and was now what the rabbis called a “proselyte of the Gate.” Any 
doubts that Peter was acting improperly by sharing the message with 
this first Gentile convert are dispelled by the twofold consideration of 
Peter’s preparatory vision (10:9-16) and the subsequent outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on Cornelius’s household (10:44-47). On these grounds, 
Peter defended his conduct before his critics at Jerusalem (11:1-18). 


Corner Gate. A gate that protected the NW approach to Jerusatem. 
During the reign of Amazan king of Judah, a long stretch of the wall 
leading to it was destroyed by Jehoash (Joasn) king of Israel (2 Ki. 14:13; 
2 Chr. 25:23), so the gate was later rebuilt and fortified by Uzzau (2 Chr. 
26:9). After the destruction of the city, the Corner Gate figures in two 
prophecies (Jer. 31:38; Zech. 14:10). It is not mentioned in Nenemian’s 
description of Jerusalem, and its precise location is uncertain. 


cornerstone. A stone that serves a foundational function as part of a 
corner or angle in a wall. Among the Canaanites, before the conquest of 
the land by Josuua, the laying of the foundation stone was accompanied 
by the dreadful rite of human sacrifice. Numerous skeletons have been 
unearthed, especially those of tiny babies in earthen jars. In the Bible the 
term cornerstone is commonly used figuratively. In particular, it occurs in 
several messianic contexts (Ps. 118:22 [NIV, “capstone”]; Isa. 28:16; 
Zech. 10:4). Jesus validated his ministry by citing the Psalms passage 


(Matt. 21:42 and parallels). Paul explained God’s saving purposes by 
combining Isa. 28:16 and 8:14 (Rom. 9:33; cf. Eph. 2:20). Peter’s 
description of Christians as “living stones” brings together the passages 
from both the book of Psalms and Isaiah (1 Pet. 2:4-8). 


cornet. See music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


correction. See CHASTISEMENT. 


corruption. The KJV uses this term (NIV, “decay”) mainly in passages 
that refer to the decaying of the physical body (e.g., Ps. 16:10; Acts 2:27; 
more broadly of creation, Rom. 8:21). See prat; SHeo.. The word and its 
cognates can be used also of moral vepraviry (e.g., Hos. 9:9; 2 Pet. 1:4). 
See sin. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The forested area on the right side of the elevation marks the “Hill of Corruption,” where 


Solomon built high places to foreign idols. (View to the NE.) 


Corruption, Hill (Mount) of. According to 1 Ki. 11:7, Sotomon built 
a HIGH PLACE for several Canaanite gods on a hill to the E of Jerusatem. Many 
years later, during a time of spiritual revival, King Josan “desecrated the 
high places that were east of Jerusalem on the south of the Hill of 
Corruption—the ones Solomon king of Israel had built for Ashtoreth the 


vile goddess of the Sidonians, for Chemosh the vile god of Moab, and for 
Molech the detestable god of the people of Ammon” (the same Hebrew 
phrase occurs in Jer. 51:25 with the sense “destroying mountain,” 
referring to Basyton). The site is usually identified with the southern 
height of the ridge known as the Mount of Otves. In modern times this 
hill is sometimes referred to by the Latin names Mons Offensionis (Mount 
of Offense, from the Vulgate of 2 Ki. 23:13) and Mons Scandali (Mount of 
Scandal). 


Cos. kos (Gk. Kos G3271). KJV Coos. An island of the Sporades group 
off the SW coast of Asia minor. It is mountainous in terrain, especially in 
the southern sector, and it was the birthplace of Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine, and of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The name of its capital is also 
Cos. A large Jewish settlement was located there. It is mentioned in 
connection with Paw’s third missionary journey (Acts 21:1). 


Cosam. koh’suhm (Gk. Kōsam G3272, prob. from Heb. qdsam, 
“diviner”). Son of Elmadam and descendant of Davw through Natuan; 


included in Luke’s cengatocy or Jesus curist (Lk. 3:28). 


cosmetics. See EYES, PAINTING OF} OINTMENTS AND PERFUMES. 


cosmogony, cosmology. The term cosmogony refers to any view 
regarding the origin of the visible universe. A similar meaning is 
conveyed by the word cosmology, which can also be used more 
specifically of the modern astrophysical study of the origins, evolution, 
and structure of the universe. See also astronomy; CREATION; HEAVEN} WORLD. 


cotton. Possible rendering of Hebrew word in Esth. 1:6 (so NRSV; the 
KJV mistranslates with “green”); others believe the word refers to umen 
(cf. NIV). Some Egyptian child mummies were wrapped in cotton 
bandages. The Hebrews would have learned about cotton growing while 


they were in captivity in Persia under King Xerxes. It is uncertain whether 
cotton was grown in Palestine in biblical times. 


couch. A piece of furniture for reclining. The couch became so ornate 
that Amos rebuked the rich for the costly display of their couches (Amos 
6:4). Sometimes, however, the couch was no more than a rolled-up mat 
that could be easily transported (Matt. 9:6). See also sep. 


coulter. See rrowsnare. 


council. This English term can be used to render several Hebrew 
words, especially s6d H6051, which refers to an intimate circle of friends 
or confidants. In the OT God was frequently described as being in 
council with the host of heaven (Job 15:8; Ps. 89:7; Jer. 23:18; cf. Amos 
3:73; see concrecation, mount oF). Likewise the ruler or king had his council of 
advisers and nobles; they were distinguished as those who were 
permitted in the royal presence to see his face (cf. NRSV at 2 Ki. 25:19; 
Jer. 52:25). In the NT, the Greek term synedrion G5284 can refer to 
lesser courts among the Jews (Matt. 10:17; Mk. 13:9; each town in 
Palestine had such a council). The most frequent use of this term, 
however, is in reference to the high court of the Jews, the Sanuepram, 
which many of the rabbis wanted to believe went back to Mosss. 

The expressions “Council of Jerusalem” and “Apostolic Council” are 
applied to a meeting of delegates of the church in Annocn with the 
apostles and elders in Jerusatem (Acts 15, though the text does not contain 


the word council; many believe that the same meeting is referred to by 
Paul in Gal. 2:1-10). The primary concern of this gathering was whether 
Gentine converts should be required to submit to the Mosaic aw, 
especially the rite of arcumcision. See discussion under Pau. 


counselor. See ADVOCATE; HOLY SPIRIT; OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


countenance. See race. 


courage. See soipness. 


course. This English word, which has a variety of meanings, can be 
used to translate several words or expressions. For example, a Hebrew 
noun meaning “highway” can refer figuratively to the paths of the 
heavenly bodies (Jdg. 5:20). The Greek noun trochos G5580, “wheel, 
race-course,” is used in Jas. 3:6 with reference either to the course of a 
person’s life (NIV) or to the cycle of nature (NRSV). The KJV uses 
“courses” of the groups into which priests were divided (e.g., 1 Chr. 23:6; 


Lk. 1:5). 


court. During the biblical period, court proceedings were held normally 
in the forum or market square that faced the principal cate of the city. 
The first definite reference to such a forum is found in Gen. 19:1, which 
speaks of Lor “sitting in the gateway” of Sopom when he noticed the two 
angelic visitors whom he invited to his home. Later allusions to the city 
gate as the place for public tribunals are found in the book of 
Deuteronomy (Deut. 16:18; 21:19; 25:7). On Jernro’s advice Mosss 
instituted a system of jurisprudence for the Israelites. He appointed 
judges over tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands; Moses himself had the 
final decision in “difficult cases” (Exod. 18:25-26). 

Judicial functions were taken over by the king after the Hebrew 
monarchy was instituted: Davw maintained an “appellate court” for his 
entire kingdom (2 Sam. 15:2), and Sotomon as well (1 Ki. 3:9; 7:7). By the 
time of JenosnapHat (2 Chr. 19:5-8) it became necessary to enlarge even 
the central tribunal at Jerusalem into a larger complex consisting of 
priests, Levites, and heads of clans. Perhaps it was from this measure 
that the later Sanueprin, or Council of Seventy, developed (although there 
is no specific mention of it until Hellenistic times), which functioned 
under the presidency of the high priest. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Platform for the throne and judgment room at the gate complex of Dan (8th-7th cent. 


B.C.). 


By NT times there had intervened several centuries of Greek influence 
and example, and it became more usual to hold court hearings inside a 
building constructed as a courthouse. In Greek cities like Purr, criminal 
cases could be tried in the open (Acts 19:38; cf. also 18:12-17). Another 
distinctive feature of NT times was the activity of the lawyer. Like the 
scripcs (to which order they themselves may have belonged), lawyers 
were careful students of the Toran, but also of the “traditions of the 
elders,” and could be relied upon to assist the judges with any 
interpretation or precedent that had previously arisen in Jewish history. 
Under the Roman government, the Jews of Palestine were permitted to 
adjudicate their own civil cases, and even their criminal cases if they did 
not involve the death penalty. But the Sanhedrin itself was not legally 
competent to execute capital punishment on Jesus (Jn. 18:31-32), and 
the later episode when Sternen was stoned (Acts 7:57-58) may have taken 
place in the reign of Herod Acrmra 1, when there was no direct Roman 
authority present. 


covenant. This English term translates the Hebrew noun bérit H1382, 
the etymology of which is uncertain. In the OT, the word identifies three 
different types of legal relationships. (1) A two-sided covenant between 
human parties who both voluntarily accept the terms of the agreement 
(for friendship, 1 Sam. 18:3-4; marriage, Mal. 2:14; or political alliance, 
Josh. 9:15; Obad. 7). God, however, does not enter into such a covenant 
of equality with human beings. (2) A one-sided disposition imposed by a 
superior party (Ezek. 17:13-14). God the Lord thus “commands” a 


covenant his servants are to obey (Josh. 23:16). In the original 
“covenant of works,” as it is sometimes called, God placed Apam on 
probation, bestowing life, should he prove faithful (Gen. 2:17). 
Humanity failed; but Christ, the last Adam (1 Cor. 15:45), did fulfill all 
righteousness (Matt. 3:15; Gal. 4:4), thereby earning restoration for all 
who are his. (3) God’s self-imposed obligation for the reconciliation of 
sinners to himself (Deut. 7:6-8; Ps. 89:3-4). As he stated to Asranam, “I 
will establish my covenant...between me and you and your descendants 
after you for the generations to come (Gen. 17:7). 

The Sepruacinr avoided the usual Greek term for covenant, syntheké, 
probably because this word, which can also be rendered “contract,” 
assumes that the parties are equals. Instead, it used diatheké G1347, the 
primary meaning of which is “a disposition of property by a will.” NT 
revelation makes clear the wonderful appropriateness of this term for 
describing the instrument of God’s redemptive love (see Heb. 9:16-18). 
Although most scholars believe that diathēkē in the NT simply means 
“covenant,” the sense of “will” or “testament” points to a specific form of 
covenant, the bequest; and it well describes God’s OT bérit, because apart 
from the death of Christ the OT saints “should not be made perfect” 
(11:40 KJV). 

The covenant then constitutes the heart of all God’s special revetation; 
when put into writing, the “Book of the Covenant” becomes the 
objective source for religious hope (Exod. 24:7). Scripture consists of the 
“Old Testament” and the “New Testament.” While there can be but one 
testament, corresponding to the one death of Christ (“my blood of the 
testament,” according to the better MSS of Matt. 26:28), revelation yet 
organizes itself under the older testament, with its anticipatory symbols 
of Christ’s coming (Jer. 31-32; 2 Cor. 3:14), and the newer testament, 
commemorative of his accomplished redemption (Jer. 31:31; 2 Cor. 3:6). 


The following aspects compose the testamentary arrangements: the 
testator, God the Son, “the mediator” (Heb. 9:15); the heirs, “those who 
are called” (9:15); the objective method of effectuation, a gracious 
bequest (9:16); the subjective conditions by which the heir qualifies for 
the gift, namely, commitment (9:28: it is “to those who are waiting for 
him”); and the inheritance of reconciliation, eternal salvation (9:15, 28). 


Certain specific features then characterize this covenant. Its objective 
effectuation is always marked by a monergism (“one worker”)—God 
exercising pure grace (cf. Gen. 15:18; Exod. 19:4), unassisted by human 
works (Eph. 2:8-9). Other features are the death of the testator (Exod. 
24:8; Heb. 9:18-22); the promise, “I will be their God, and they will be 
my people” (Gen. 17:7 to Rev. 21:3); the eternity of the inheritance (Lev. 
2:13; Num. 18:19; Ps. 105:8-10); and a confirmatory sign, such as the 
rainbow to Noah (Gen. 9:12-13), the exodus to Moses (Exod. 20:2), or 
Christ’s resurrection to us (Rom. 1:4). Subjective appropriation of the 
covenant is likewise marked by unchangeable features of human 
response: faith (Gen. 15:6; Deut. 6:5; Heb. 11:6) and obedience—both 
moral (Gen. 17:1; Matt. 7:24; Eph. 2:10) and ceremonial (Gen. 17:10-14; 
Acts 22:16; 1 Cor. 11:24), for genuine faith must be demonstrated by 
works (Jas. 2:14-26). 


Yet God’s revelations of his covenant also exhibit historical 
progression (note plural “covenants,” Rom. 9:4). Under the older 
testament appear: (1) the Edenic (Gen. 3:15), God’s earliest promise of 
redemption, though at the cost of the bruising of the heel of the seed of 
woman; (2) the Noachian (9:9), for the preservation of the seed; (3) the 
Abrahamic (15:18), granting blessing through Abram’s family; (4) the 
Sinaitic (Exod. 19:5-6), designating Israel as God’s chosen people; (5) the 
Levitical (Num. 25:12-13), making reconciliation through priestly 
atonement; (6) the Davidic (2 Sam. 23:5), with messianic salvation 
promised through David’s dynasty. Each of these covenants anticipated 
the same redemptive death; yet differences appear, particularly in their 
ceremonial response. A “dispensation” may thus be defined as a 
covenantal period during which faith in Christ is manifested by a distinct 
form of ceremonial obedience. Even our own, newer testament thus 
exhibits two stages: (7) the present new covenant in Christ, which is 
internal, “in their heart,” reconciling (as always, “I will be their God”); 
direct, “they will all know me;” and with finished atonement, “for I will 
forgive their wickedness” (Jer. 31:33-34; Heb. 8:6-13). But its ceremony, 
the Lord’s Supper, possesses a dispensational limit, exhibiting “the Lord’s 
death until he comes” (1 Cor. 11:26). Thus Ezekiel speaks of (8) the 
future covenant of peace, when our internal salvation will reach out to 
embrace external nature (Ezek. 34:25), when direct spiritual communion 


will become “face to face” (20:35; 37:27), and when divine forgiveness 
will achieve the goal of peace among all nations (34:28). 


covenant, ark of the. See arx or THE covenant. 


Covenant, Book of the. An expression that occurs in Exod. 24:7 
(also in 2 Ki. 23:2, 21; 2 Chr. 34:30 as a general reference to the law of 
Moses) and is used to designate Exod. 20-23. These chapters contain, in 
addition to the Ten commanpments, a series of laws most of which begin with 
the word “if” in the English text. They are laws that express particular 
case types of domestic, economic, and criminal legislation common not 
only to the Hebrews but to many peoples of the ANE. See taw. 


covenant of salt. See sart, covenant or. 


covering the head. Modern archaeological discovery has provided 
information about ancient head coverings from reliefs or wall paintings. 
Evidently early Palestinian men were bareheaded. Later a variety of 
head-coverings came into use. The simplest was the headband (1 Ki. 
20:38, 41), but ornamental headdresses were worn in various contexts 
(e.g., Isa. 3:18, 20; 61:3). High priests had a special “turban” (Exod. 
28:4; 29:9; 39:28; Lev. 8:13). Writing to the corinthians, Pau. says that 
“long hair is given to [women] as a covering” (1 Cor. 11:15; cf. vv. 4-7). 
When the apostle insists that men should pray with heads uncovered, 
but women should have their heads covered in public worship, he seems 
to refer to the use of an external material, such as a shawl, but some 
scholars argue that having the head covered means wearing the hair 
long. Unfortunately, it is difficult to reconstruct what first-century 
worship practice may have been. 


covetousness. The act or quality of desiring inordinately and with envy 
that which belongs to another. It is a sn mentioned frequently in both 


OT and NT, considered a root of other serious and mortal iniquities. The 
Hebrew verb that appears in the tenth commandment (Exod. 20:17) is 4 
amad H2773, meaning “to desire intensely.” Clearly it refers to a desire 
that is given more than human and common importance and that 
becomes a substitute for the devotion and love due to God. Because of its 
intensity, this desire tends to overshadow the moral demands of the law 
and to allow the end, the possession of the coveted object, to justify any 
means for its achievement. The corresponding Greek verb, epithymed 
G2121 (“to desire, long for”), occurs in many NT passages, some of 
which speak of a positive longing (e.g., Lk. 22:15). Another common 
term is the noun pleonexia G4432, meaning literally “greediness, 
insatiable desire” (Lk. 12:15). 


COW. See animals. 


Coz. See Koz. 


Cozbi. koz’bi (Heb. kozbî H3944, perhaps “deceitful”). TNIV Kozbi. The 
daughter of Zur, one of the chiefs of Mman (Num. 25:15, 18; cf. 31:8; 
Josh. 13:21). An Israelite named Zmr, who was one of the family heads 
in the tribe of Simeon (Num. 25:14), apparently committed open 
immorality with Cozbi (v. 6, though the meaning of this text is debated). 
Puinenas the priest was outraged and executed them on the spot, an act 


that stopped the plague (vv. 7-8). It has been suggested that Cozbi may 
have played a significant role in leading the Israelites into the immoral 
worship of Baar (vv. 1-3). 


Cozeba. koh-zee’buh (Heb. kézébd » H3943, “liar”). KJV Chozeba; TNIV 
Kozeba. A small village located in the SuepHetan; it was home to some 
descendants of Suezan son of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:22). Most scholars think that 
Cozeba is the same as Acze and Kez, usually identified with modern Tell 
el-Beida (3 mi./5 km. W of Aputiam). 


cracknels. This English term is used by the KJV once to render a 
Hebrew word that probably refers to small hard cakes (1 Ki. 14:3). 


craft, craftsman. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS. 


Craftsmen, Valley of the. See Gr narasum. 


crane. See sirps. 


crawling thing. See anmas (under creeping thing). 
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In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth (Gen. 1:1). 


creation. The doctrine of creation is clearly presented in certain key 
passages (Gen. 1-2; Isa. 40-51; Heb. 11:3). The Bible teaches that the 
universe, including all matter, had a beginning and came into existence 
through the will of the eternal God. In Gen. 1:1 the words “the heavens 
and the earth” summarize all the materials of the universe. Thus even if 
one accepts the interpretation that this verse is a mere introduction to v. 


2 (“When God began to create heaven and earth...”), it would not follow 
that v. 2 speaks of preexisting matter. In an attempt to reconcile the 
Genesis account with science (esp. the evidence for the existence of 
dinosaurs and other forms of life in remote times), some have held to a 
so-called “gap theory,” according to which v. 2 should be rendered, 
“And the earth became formless and empty,” implying that God’s perfect 
creation came into chaos through a great catastrophe. The Hebrew 
syntax, however, does not naturally lend itself to such a translation. 


The length of the creative days of Gen. 1 is not stated in the Bible. The 
Hebrew word yom H3427, like “day” in English, may mean a period of 
light between two periods of darkness, a period of light together with 
the preceding period of darkness, or a long period of time. All three 
usages occur often in the Bible, and in this very context (2:4) yôm is used 
with reference to the whole week of creation. (The argument that when 
the Heb. word is accompanied by a number it always refers to a 24-hour 
period is in effect an ad hoc explanation; the use of a number with a 
word does not normally affect a word’s meaning.) There is no 
indisputable indication as to which of the three is meant. The Bible gives 
no specific statement as to how long ago matter was created, how long 
ago the first day of creation began, or when the sixth day ended. On the 
seventh day (2:2-3) God ceased from his labors. God refers to this as an 
example for Israel to have six days of labor followed by one day of rest 
(Exod. 20:11). No end to the rest of the seventh day is mentioned. As far 
as the Bible tells us, God’s rest from creating still continues. 


There is much discussion about the question of evolution in relation to 
the creation, but the word evolution is used in many different ways. If 
taken in its most comprehensive biological and philosophical sense—the 
theory that everything now existing has come into its present condition 
as a result of strictly natural development—such an explanation of 
origins is sharply contradicted by the divine facts revealed in Gen. 1-2. 
These chapters indicate a number of specific divine commands bringing 
new factors into existence. God’s activity is indicated throughout the 
entire creation narrative. It is explicitly stated several times that plants 
and animals are to reproduce “after their kind.” The account nowhere 
indicates how large a “kind” is, and there is no ground for equating it 
with any particular modern definition of “species.” Yet the narrative 


seems to indicate that a number (perhaps a large number) of “kinds” of 
plants and of animals did not come into existence by reproducing or 
evolving from one into the other. Nothing in the Bible, however, denies 
the possibility of change and development within the limits of a 
particular “kind.” 

Moreover, the creation of Apam is sharply distinguished from other 
aspects of creation, and Gen. 2:7 does not seem to allow for the 
possibility that he existed as an animate being prior to becoming a man, 
created after the macz or cov. Similarly, the creation of Eve is described as 
a distinct act of God. 


It is sometimes said that the Bible begins with two contradictory 
accounts of creation, but that is to misconstrue the narrative. An atlas 
may begin with two different but overlapping maps: one of the world 
and one of the United States. The first would include a great deal of 
territory not included in the second; while the second would include a 
great deal of detail not mentioned in the first. Such is exactly the 
relation between the two creation accounts. Genesis 1 describes the 
creation of the universe as a whole, while 2:4-25 covers one special 
segment of that creation. One may say that 2:4 “steps back” into ch. 1 to 
begin the study of “what happened next,” how out of God’s creative 
work there came the beginnings of human life and history on earth. This 
explains the alleged differences and supposed contradictions between the 
chapters, for ch. 2 alludes to the creative work as a whole only insofar as 
it is necessary to do so in recording the beginnings of human history. It 
is reasonable, therefore, that it gives a more detailed account of the 
creation of Adam and Even but says nothing about that of matter, light, 
heavenly bodies, or plants. 


Again, it is sometimes said that Gen. 1 begins with a watery chaos and 
Gen. 2:4 with a dry earth. But there is no contradiction, because the two 
have different starting points in the creative acts of God. Chapter 2 does 
not describe the creation of vegetation, as some assert; it simply 
mentions the planting of a garden. It is hardly reasonable to insist that 
God created man and then put him aside while the garden was planted 
and given time to mature. The verbs in 2:8-9 must be understood (as is 
perfectly proper to do) as pluperfects, and the same is true of 2:19 where 
the previous creation of animals is alluded to. Genesis 2 does not 


contradict ch. 1 in any way; instead, it opens up our understanding of 
the wonder of the creation of human beings and introduces us to the 
beginnings of human history on earth. 


creation, new. See REGENERATION. 


creature. Something created, although the term is usually applied to 
living beings, especially humans (see also uvinc creature). PauL explicitly 
contrasts “the creature” (NIV, “created things”) with the Creator (Rom. 
1:25). The well-known phrase in the KJV, “new creature” (2 Cor. 5:17; 
NIV, “new creation”), is a reference tO REGENERATION. 


credit, creditor. See sorrow; vest. 


creed. An authoritative statement of the principal affirmations of the 
Christian faith. It is generally brief and concise, free of definition, proof, 
or explanation. It is at once personal, social, and historical in its impact. 
Insofar as possible, a creed attempts to witness to the universal curc 
rather than to set forth those points of doctrine that would describe 
variance within that church. Thus creeds give testimony to those 
universal beliefs that bind the whole church, not only in the day in 
which they were written but throughout history. Several passages in the 
Bible may be regarded as creedal in character (e.g., Deut. 6:4-5; Matt. 
16:16; 1 Cor. 15:1-5; 1 Tim. 3:16), but the earliest formal Christian 
confession, the Apostles’ Creed, probably originated about the middle of 
the second century. The most substantial and important confessions of 
the ancient church, such as the Nicene Creed, were produced in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 


creeping thing. See anmas. 


Crescens. kres’uhnz (Gk. Kréskés, from Lat. Crescens, “growing”). A 
companion of Pau. in his last imprisonment (2 Tim. 4:10). He is said to 


have left the apostle and gone to Garatua. 


crescents. This term is used by some versions to render Hebrew 
Saharonim H8448 (Jdg. 8:21, 26 [NIV, “ornaments”]; Isa. 3:18 [NIV, 
“crescent necklaces”]). The word refers to ornaments made of gold, 
silver, or bronze, and shaped in the form of the new moon. They were 
worn as necklaces or sewn on garments. 


Cretan. kree‘tuhn. See Crete. 


Crete. kreet (Gk. Krētē G3207; gentilic Krés G3205, “Cretan”). A large 
island in the eastern Mediterranean, SE of the Greek mainland (see 
Greece). Crete is about 160 mi. (260 km.) long, and its width varies from 
7 to 35 mi. (11-55 km.). It is dominated by four mountain ranges, but in 
the eastern half there are fertile plains and upland basins that furnish 
summer pasturage. For this reason only the eastern half was settled in 
prehistoric times. Crete forms a natural bridge between Europe and Asia 
Minor, but despite this enviable geographical position, it has never 
attained a prominent place in history, partly because of internal 
dissensions and, in more modern times, because of its acceptance of 
Turkish rule and the Islamic faith until 1913, when it was formally 
incorporated into Greece, where the Orthodox Church predominates. 

In mythology, Mount Ida is the legendary birthplace of Zeus, the head 
of the Greek Pantheon. King Minos, a half-historical and half- 
mythological character, alleged son of Zeus, was an early ruler of Crete. 
Both Thucydides and Aristotle accepted the existence of King Minos and 
claimed that he established maritime supremacy for Crete by putting 
down piracy. Aristotle compares the institutions of Crete to those of 
Sparta. Crete is said to have been colonized by the Dorians from the 
Peloponnesus. The most important of the ancient cities of Crete are 
Knossos (excavated by Arthur Evans), Gortyna, and Cydonia. Around 


140 B.C. the Jews established a large enough colony on this island to be 
able to appeal successfully to the protection of Rome. 


In the OT the Kererurres (1 Sam. 30:14; Ezek. 25:16), related to the 
Puustines, are usually held to be Cretans. In the NT a number of Cretans 
are represented as being present on the Day of Penrecosr (Acts 2:11). PauL 
sailed on a grain ship along the southern coast of Crete on the way to 
Rome (27:12-13). The ship anchored at Far navens just E of Cape Matala, 
then sailed to the harbor of Punom, but the narrative does not 
specifically indicate that Paul actually landed on the island. It is not 
known who founded the churches on Crete. Paul implied that he did so 
when he stated that he left Tirus on the island to correct the churches and 
appoint elders in every town (Tit. 1:5). The Cretans were proverbially 
depraved. Paul quoted the poet Epimenides c. 600 B.C., “Cretans are 
always liars, evil beasts, lazy gluttons” (1:12), an opinion shared by 
many of the ancients. 


crib. See mancer. 


cricket. See anmats. 


crimes and punishments. See PUNISHMENT. 


crimson. A vivid or deep red color, similar to scarer. The latter term 
usually refers to a brighter red, but it is uncertain whether this 
distinction applies to the relevant Hebrew words (cf. the use of both in 
Isa. 1:18). All the standard English versions use “crimson” as the 
rendering of Hebrew karmil H4147, which occurs only three times (2 
Chr. 2:7, 14; 3:14). It is found more frequently in the NRSV, which uses 
it also to render Sani H9106 (e.g., Exod. 28:5-6 and often), but this term 
is rendered “scarlet” in the KJV and NIV. The dye for red colors is 
extracted from the body of female cochineal insects. 


crisping pin. An instrument for curling the hair. It is the KJV 
rendering of Hebrew /arit H3038 (“bag, handbag, purse”) in Isa. 3:22. 
The Hebrew word occurs also in 2 Ki. 5:23, where the KJV correctly 
translates with “bag.” 


Crispus. kris‘puhs (Gk. Krispos G3214, from Lat. Crispus, “curled, 
curly”). A superintendent of the synacocur in Corry and an early convert 
there with his family (Acts 18:8); he was one of the few Corinthians 
baptized by Pavi (1 Cor. 1:14). Most Corinthian Jews opposed the gospel, 
and synagogue preaching became impossible (Acts 18:4-8, 12); the 
conversion of a prominent synagogue official must have been striking. 
(This name occurs, mistakenly, for Crescens in some ancient versions of 2 
Tim. 4:10.) See also Sosrnenss. 


crocodile. See anmats. 


crocus. See PLANTS. 


crookbackt. KJV rendering of a Hebrew word meaning “hunchbacked” 
(Lev. 21:20). 


crop. This English noun, when referring to a bird’s enlarged gullet 
(craw), which was to be removed in sacrificial rites, occurs only once 
(Lev. 1:16). Otherwise, the word (usually in the pl. crops) occurs 
frequently in Bible versions with reference to the yield of cultivated 
plants and agricultural produce. See AGRICULTURE; HARVEST; PLANTS. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. Illustration by Timothy Ladwig. 


Artistic reconstruction of a T-shaped cross used in crucifixion. In certain cases the arms may have been attached to the 


cross beam by ropes. 


cross. This term in the Bible can refer not only literally to the wooden 
instrument of torture and death, but also (by metonymy) to the act of 
crucifixion, death on the cross; in addition, the cross can be a symbolic 
representation of repemption. The cross existed in four different forms: (1) 
the crux immissa, the type usually presented in art in which the upright 
beam extends above the cross beam, traditionally held to be the cross on 
which the Redeemer suffered and died. (2) The crux commissa, or “Saint 
Anthony’s Cross” in the form of the letter “T.” (3) The Greek cross in 
which the cross beams are of equal length. (4) The crux decussata, or 
“Saint Andrew’s Cross,” in the shape of the letter “X.” Antedating these 
forms, the Assyrians impaled the body with a crude pointed stick. 


Because of the sacrificial death of the Savior on the cross, the cross 
rapidly became interwoven into the theological construction of religious 
thinking, especially Pau’s. In 1 Cor. 1:17 the “preaching” of the cross is 
set forth as the “divine folly” in sharp contrast to earthly wispom. In Eph. 
2:16 it is presented as the medium of reconcmation. According to Col. 1:20, 
peace has been effected through the cross; and in 2:14 we read that the 
penalties of the law have been removed from the believer by the cross. 
How Paul as a pious Hebrew to whom one hanged was accursed, and as 
a Roman to whom one crucified was an object of scorn (Gal. 3:13), came 
to glory in the cross would be one of the absurdities of history were it 
not for the fact that the apostle held the Crucified as the Christ of God 
(2:20). 


Crucifixion was one of the most cruel and barbarous forms of death 
known to man. It was practiced, especially in times of war, by the 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Egyptians, and later by the Romans. So 
dreaded was it that even in the pre-Christian era, the cares and troubles 
of life were often compared to a cross. The gory details of the crucifixion 
of Christ are passed over by the Evangelists, who say simply, “They 
crucified him” (Matt. 27:35; Mk. 15:24). Following his trial before the 
Jewish and Roman authorities, Christ was led forth for crucifixion. 
Before the actual ordeal itself, he was scourged. The prisoner was bent 
over and tied to a post, while the Roman soldier applied blow after blow 
on his bared back with a lash intertwined with pieces of bone or steel. 
This in itself was frequently sufficient to cause death. 


The agony of the crucified victim was brought about by a number of 
factors. First, the painful but nonfatal character of the wounds inflicted. 
Although there were two distinctive methods of affixing a living victim 
to a cross, tying or nailing, it is well established that Christ underwent 
the horror of the latter, or possibly both. The second factor causing great 
suffering was the abnormal position of the body. The slightest movement 
brought on additional torture. The third factor was the traumatic fever 
induced by hanging for such a long period of time. 


What was the physical reason for Christ’s death? Recent medical 
studies have sought an answer to the question. When a person is 
suspended by his two hands, the blood sinks rapidly into the lower 


extremities of the body. Within six to twelve minutes the blood pressure 
has dropped to half, while the rate of the pulse has doubled. The heart is 
deprived of blood, and fainting follows. This leads to an orthorastic 
collapse through insufficient circulation. Death during crucifixion is due 
to heart failure. Victims of crucifixion did not generally succumb for two 
or three days. Death was hastened by the crucifragium or the breaking of 
the legs. “But when they came to Jesus and found that he was already 
dead, they did not break his legs” (Jn. 19:33). To such a death, the one 
who was coequal with God descended (Phil. 2:5). 


crow. See sirps (under raven). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photographed by permission. 


Dating to c. 3200 B.C., this copper crown used in religious ceremonies was discovered above the W shore of the Dead Sea 


in the area of En Gedi. 


crown. This English word is used, with more than one meaning, to 
render several Hebrew and Greek terms. (1) It may simply indicate 
something of a particular form or shape (e.g., Exod. 25:11 KJV, referring 
to a part of the ornamentation of the arx or THE covenant). (2) It may be a 


symbol of kingship. In Ps. 21:3 Yahweh is spoken of as placing a crown 
of fine gold upon the head of Davin, the theocratic king. According to 2 
Sam. 12:30, the crown of the Ammonite king of Rassan, weighing a talent 
of gold and set with a precious stone, was taken from his head and 
placed on the head of David, king of Israel, as a symbol of sovereignty 
over the country and people of Ammon. (3) In Ps. 8:5 human beings, as 
the representatives of God in ruling all the created existences of the 
world, are spoken of as crowned with glory and honor. (4) In the NT, the 
word is used twice to mean a symbol of evil ruling powers, demonic or 
antichristian (Rev. 12:3; 13:1), and once of Jesus Christ (19:12). (5) In 
addition, Roman soldiers are said to have “twisted together a crown of 
thorns” (Matt. 27:29; Mk. 15:17; Jn. 19:2). What material or kind of tree 
or bush was used is unknown. The crown of thorns evidently served a 
double function as intended by the soldiers: to mock and humiliate Jesus 
with a travesty of royal honor, and to increase the physical torture that 
was inflicted upon him. 


(6) Finally, the crown can be a symbol of victory. The background of 
this concept is the Greek athletic cames or contests, in which the victor 
was crowned with a garland or wreath of foliage. This crown had no 
intrinsic value; its worth consisted solely in the honor of victory that it 
symbolized and recognized. (Similar to a ribbon or medal given to the 
winner in an athletic contest today). This idea was lifted by the NT into 
the terminology of religion, and the crown became the symbol of victory 
over the forces and powers of evil (cf. Rev. 2:10; 3:11; 6:2). In 2 Tim. 4:8 
the “crown of life” and “crown of righteousness” are not to be thought of 
as separate or distinct glories to be received by the Christian at the 
Lord’s coming; rather, both signify absolute and total victory, the “crown 
of life” emphasizing the idea of victory over death, and the “crown of 
righteousness” stressing the idea of victory over sin. 


crucible. A refining pot for silver and gold and other metals, made to 
resist great heat (Prov. 17:3; 27:21). 


crucifixion. See cross. 


cruse. This English term, meaning “a small earthenware jar (for holding 
water, oil, etc.),” is used by the KJV to render several Hebrew words, 
especially Sappafat H7608, which seems to refer to the two-handled 
traveler’s flask or canteen (1 Sam. 26:11-12, 16; 1 Ki. 19:6). It was ill- 
suited to contain olive oil, but perhaps necessary in the case of the 
poverty-stricken widow (1 Ki. 17:12; 14, 16). See also porrery. 


cry. This English word is often used as a rendering of various terms 
(e.g., Gen. 27:34; Matt. 25:6). The “cry” may or may not be uttered; it 
may express the anguish of the soul under dire and prolonged stress or 
burden and the lifting of perpetual petition in search of fulfillment, 
deliverance, or the answer to the riddles of life (cf. Heb. 5:7). At times 
the idea of prayer was uppermost, as in the cry of Jesus from the cross 


(Matt. 27:46). The two terms “pray” and “cry” can be used 
interchangeably (Ps. 39:12). 


crystal. See MINERALS. 


Cub. kuhb. Also Kub. Transliteration of Hebrew kûb H3915 (not in 
NIV), a place mentioned only once (Ezek. 30:5 ASV; the KJV has “Chub” 
and identifies “Put” as “Libya”). On the basis of the Szpruacinr, most 
scholars emend the Hebrew text to read lib H4275, that is, Leya. Cf. Nah. 
3:9, where Libyans are referred to along with Cusu and Pur, as here. 


Cubit. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


cuckoo, cuckow. See sos. 


cucumber. See rants. 


cummin. See pants. 


Cun. kuhn (Heb. kûn H3923). TNIV Kun. An Aramean town located in 
the northern part of Zosan (1 Chr. 18:8). Even though the parallel 
passage reads Berornar (2 Sam. 8:8), this does not mean that they are 
necessarily the same place; Davw took bronze booty from a number of 


the towns in this area. Some scholars identify Cun with modern Ras Bas 
albek, about 55 mi. (90 km.) NE of Beirut. 


cuneiform. See ware. 


cup. A drinking vessel made of porrery or metal. Cups were of various 
forms and designs; the cups of the Hebrews often carried designs 
borrowed from Phoenicia and Egypt. All of So.omon’s drinking vessels 
were of gold (1 Ki. 10:21). The cups mentioned in the NT were doubtless 
of Roman style. 


The cup is used as a symbol of prosperity or of the Lord’s blessing, but 
also of his malediction on the wicked (Ps. 11:6; 16:5; 23:5). In other 
contexts the cup can represent drunkenness and other illicit pleasures 
(Prov. 23:31; Rev. 17:4; 18:6). “Cup of salvation” (Ps. 116:13), “cup of 
thanksgiving” (1 Cor. 10:16), and “cup of the Lord” (10:21) are also 
used. In the latter two passages, Pau is referring to the communion cup, 
over which the blessing is said prior to the feast that commemorates the 
Lord’s death and burial. The cup from ancient times signified rettowsu. 
Thus when the believer takes the cup of the Lord, he enters into 
fellowship with him. The “cup of demons” (10:21), mentioned in 
opposition to the cup of the Lord, can best be understood in this context. 
The apostle is saying in a figurative way that we cannot have fellowship 
with Christ and with the forces of darkness at the same time. At heathen 
feasts the cup was sacred to the name of the god in whose name the 
feast was being held. Thus, in the Christian communion service, the cup 
is sacred to the name of the Redeemer who instituted its practice (Matt. 
26:27; Mk. 14:23-24; Lk. 22:20). The “cup of his wrath” (Isa. 51:17, 22), 


the “cup that sends all the surrounding peoples reeling” (Zech. 12:2), 
and the “cup of ruin and desolation” (Ezek. 23:33) are among other 
biblical occurrences of the term. 


cupbearer. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


curds. See surrer. 


curse. The expression (as by prayer) of a wish that evil fall on someone; 
the opposite of blessing (see sizss). On the divine level, to curse is to 
impose supement. In ANE thought the curse carried with it its own power 
of execution. A curse was imposed on the serpent (Gen. 3:14). Noan 
cursed Canaan (9:25). The curse of Bataam, the pseudoprophet, turned to a 
blessing (Num. 24:10). After the Israelites reached the Promised Land, 
half of the tribes stood on Mount Gerizm and half on Mount Esa. to utter 
blessings and curses respectively (Deut. 27:12-13; Josh. 8:33-34). The 
cursing of one’s parents is sternly prohibited by Mosaic regulations. 
Christ commanded those who would be his disciples to bless and not to 
curse (Lk. 6:28). Pau. represents the curse of the iaw as borne by Christ 
on the cross for the believer (Gal. 3:13). See also siaspHemy. 


curtain. Curtains were much more familiar in the ANE household than 
elsewhere. The nomad’s tent was sewn together of narrow lengths of 
cloth woven from goats’ and camels’ hair mixed with sheep’s wool. The 
majority of biblical references to curtains are in Exodus in connection 
with the tazernacie; in fact, one of the Hebrew words for “curtain” (yer? «â 
H3749) became virtually synonymous with the sacred tent (2 Sam. 7:2; 
cf. KJV). The weaving of the curtains was the work of the women (Exod. 
35:25-26). In the tabernacle the curtains hung on 60 acacia pillars set in 
brass sockets 5 cubits apart. Curtains for the N and S sides were each 5 
cubits high by 100 cubits long of fine white linen; that for the W side 
was 5 by 50 cubits. On the E side (the entrance) hung two short curtains, 


each 5 by 15 cubits, on three pillars. 


Special importance attaches to another Hebrew word, pdardket H7267, 
a technical term applied only to the inner curtain (KJV, “veil”) that 
divided the Holy Place from the Most Holy Place in the tabernacle. A 
symbol of God’s unapproachability, this curtain was made of blue, 
purple, scarlet, and fine twisted linen embroidered with figures of 
cHeRUBM (Exod. 26:31-37; 36:35). It was hung with golden hooks upon 
four pillars of acacia wood overlaid with gold which were set in sockets 
or bases of silver. It is likely that the curtain was quite thick to 
correspond with its great size. Only the high priest was permitted to 
enter behind the veil, and that only one day each year—the Day of 
Atonement (Lev. 16; Num. 18:7; Heb. 9:7). Mention is made only once of 
this curtain in Solomon’s temre (2 Chr. 3:14). During the crucifixion of 
Jesus (Lk. 23:45), or at the moment of his death (Matt. 27:51; Mk. 
15:38), and at the time the priests were busy with the evening sacrifice, 
the veil of the temple was torn in two, from top to bottom, exposing the 
Holy of Holies and symbolizing that Jesus, as the High Priest who could 
enter the Most Holy Place (Heb. 6:19-20; 9:11-12), had opened the way 
for all believers to enter into the presence of God through his flesh, 
symbolized by the veil (10:19-20). 


Cush. koosh (Heb. kûš H3932 and H3933; gentilic kisi H3934, 
“Cushite”). Also Kush. (1) Oldest son of Ham and grandson of Noan (Gen. 
10:6-8; 1 Chr. 1:8-10). From him descended several tribes, including the 
southernmost people group known to the Hebrews. See #3 below. 

(2) A Benjamite mentioned in the title of Ps. 7. In this psalm Davin 
prays for deliverance from his enemies, and Cush (identified by some 
with Sau.) may have been among them. It is also possible, however, that 


Cush was not an enemy; perhaps he is the same as the Cushite messenger 
mentioned in 2 Sam. 18:21-32. 
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Cushites (Nubians) being taken prisoner by Assyrian soldiers after capturing a fortress in Egypt. Panel from a palace in 


Nineveh (c. 640 B.C.). 


(3) A land lying to the S of Ecypr, in the upper Nu: region (Nubia), and 
corresponding roughly to Ermora. It would appear that Cush originally 
referred to a piece of territory lying between the second and the third 
cataracts of the Nile, but later it came to designate a broader area. At 
times the reference to Cush is merely one that implies a country lying as 
far off as possible (cf. Ezek. 29:10). A few problems are encountered in 
connection with the use of the term kis. The first of these is that “the 
entire land of Cush” is said to be encircled by the Gmon River (Gen. 
2:13). This reference demands a location near Mesoporama and lies 
therefore almost as far N as Cush lies S. There is also the problem of the 
wife of Moses, the “Cushite woman” (Num. 12:1). She either came from 
the area adjacent to the Smar peninsula (the Zirporan of Exod. 2:21) or 
possibly after Zipporah’s death may have been an Ethiopian who, in a 
manner not known to us, came into that same peninsula. Another 
problem has to do with Zerran the Cushite, who appeared in the land of 
Judah in the days of King Asa with a huge army (2 Chr. 14:9, 12-13). 
History has yet to find an answer to the question how in a time when 
Ethiopia had no power in Egypt, Zerah should have been able to muster 
so large a force. (Other Cushites are mentioned in 2 Sam. 18:21-23 and 
Jer. 38:7-13.) Cushan. koosh’an (Heb. kûšān H3936, derivation 
uncertain). Speaking of Yahweh’s coming in judgment, the prophet says, 
“I saw the tents of Cushan in distress, / the dwellings of Midian in 


anguish” (Hab. 3:7). The Srpruacmr understood the passage to refer to 
Erniopia (See Cusn), but this area is much farther S than the context 
suggests. Because of the parallelism in the verse, most scholars assume 
that Cushan was near (or even the same as) Movin, in the desert E of the 
Smar peninsula. Others see a connection with Cusnan-risHatHam (“king of 
Aram Naharaim,” Jdg. 3:8) and place Cushan in N Syria. 


Cushan-rishathaim. koosh‘an-rish’‘uh-thay‘im (Heb. kûšan ris <atayim 
H3937, possibly a deliberate disfigurement of an uncertain name). A 
king of Aram Naharaim (Mesoporama) who ruled over Israel for eight 
years during the period of the judges (Jdg. 3:8, 10). When the Israelites 
cried to God, he raised a deliverer, Orne, who prevailed over Cushan- 
Rishathaim. The identity of this king and his kingdom are uncertain. 
Perhaps there is a connection between him and a district in N Syria (part 
of Aram Naharaim) known as Kûshân-rōm. It is also possible that 
Cushan-Rishathaim was a Hire ruler of that area or a member of an 
Assyrian or Babylonian dynasty. 


Cushi. koosh7i (Heb. kisi H3935; this form can also be used as the 
gentilic “Cushite,” for which see Cusn). (1) The great-grandfather of 
Jenupi, who was a prince in the court of Jenorakm (Jer. 36:14). 


(2) The father of the prophet ZepHamian (Zeph. 1:1). 
(3) KJV form of Cushite (2 Sam. 18:21-32). 


Cushite. koosh ‘it. See Cusn. 


custodian. This term is used by the RSV to render Greek paidagégos 
G4080 (lit., “boy’s guide”), a word used by Pau to describe one of the 
functions of the aw (Gal 3:24-25). The word was wrongly translated 
“schoolmaster” by the KJV, while the NRSV uses a negative term, 
“disciplinarian” (the NIV uses descriptive phrases, “put in charge of,” 


“under the supervision of”). The paidagdgos was a trusted, often well- 
educated slave who was given constant supervision of a boy between the 
ages of six and sixteen. He was responsible for the disciplined training 
and the moral development of his charge, going to and from school with 
him and assisting with his home studies. Paul’s point in using this image, 
however, has been debated: is he calling attention to the oppressive 
character of the law or to its positive function in leading sinners to 
Christ? The apostle seems to indicate that the purpose of the law in the 
economy of God was to prepare a people, and thereby perfect his plan, 
for the coming of Christ. It was necessary to place upon them severe 
restrictions in order to develop their racial and cultural identity, and to 
lay them under the moral discipline of the law. In addition, they needed 
to be instructed in the “promises” that pointed to Christ. The intent of 
the law went no farther than this. 


custom, receipt of. The post from which Marrnew (Levi) was called to 


follow Christ (Matt. 9:9; NIV, “tax collector’s booth”). In postexilic days 
the treure was usually in terms of a road toll. The Romans imposed 
tribute or taxes on Jews as on all their subjects for the maintenance of 
their provincial government. Tax collectors or publicans were despised 
because of their notorious dishonesty and willingness to work for a 
foreign power. 


Cuth. kooth. See Cuman. 


Cuthah. kooth’uh (Heb. kûtâ H3940 or kit H3939, from Akk. Kuti). 
Also Cuth; TNIV Kuthah. One of the most important cities of ancient 
Babylonia—perhaps even the capital of an early Sumerian empire (2 Ki. 
17:24, 30). Today the site is marked by Tel-Ibrahim (c. 20 mi./32 km. 
NE of Basyton). Here contract tablets were found that give the name as 
Gudua or Kuti. To the W lies a smaller mound crowned with a sanctuary 
in memory of Ibrahim (Asranam). Cuthah had a temple (E-shid-lam) 
dedicated to Nercat, king of the underworld. The city was probably 


important commercially because it had two rivers (or canals). Sennacuerip 
boasts that he destroyed Cuthah in one of his campaigns; Nesucnapnezzar 


later rebuilt its beautiful temple. Cuthah is one of the cities from which 
Sarcon II deported colonists to repopulate N Israel after Samaria had 


capitulated (721 B.C.). Apparently these aliens were predominant, for 
the inhabitants of Samaria were long after called Cutheans. 


Cuza. koo’zuh (Gk. Chouzas, from Aram. ktizd», “jug”). Also Chuza. The 
husband of Joanna, one of the women from Gaure who followed Jesus 
and helped support him and his disciples (Lk. 8:3; she also went to the 
tomb of Jesus to anoint his body with spices on the morning of his 
resurrection, 24:10). Cuza is said to have been a steward of Herop 


Antipas. Some have speculated that Cuza had died before the time when 
Joanna followed Jesus. 


cymbal. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


cypress. See piants. 


Cyprus. 


Cyprus. si’pruhs (Gk. Kypros G3251). An island in the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean directly off the coast of Syria and Cilicia, about 150 
mi. (240 km.) long and about 40 mi. (65 km.) across. The island, which 
is rich in copper deposits, has roots deep in the past. The aboriginal 
inhabitants of Cyprus seem to have been of Minoan stock. After the 
breakup of the Minoan civilization, the dark ages settled down on the 
island. The curtain rose again when settlers from the Greek mainland 
reached it. Cyprus has known various conquerors. Sarcon in 709 B.C. 
made himself ruler of Cyprus, and it paid tribute to Assyria until the 
days of Esarnappon. The demise of the Assyrian empire appears to have 
brought the island relative freedom, until it was annexed to Egypt in 
540. With the rise of Cambyses (526), Cyprus passed under Persian rule 
until the time of Atexanper THE Great, to whom it surrendered voluntarily 
and helped with the siege of Tyre. During the late intertestamental period 
it fell into the hands of the Romans (cf. 1 Macc. 10:13), who accorded 
the island provincial status in 58 B.C. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the western section of the island of Cyprus (view to the N). The harbor of 


Paphos is located at the bottom right of the picture. 


In the pre-Christian era, a large colony of Jews settled there and later 
no doubt formed the nucleus of the Christian church ministered to by 
Pau. and his companions, who passed through the island from Satamis to 


Papuos (Acts 13:4-12). At Paphos, Sergius Pauwus, the imperial deputy of 
the island, came to believe in Christ. Barnasas, who accompanied Paul on 
this first missionary journey, was a native of the island (Acts 4:36); with 


John Mark (see Mark, sonn) he later returned to evangelize Cyprus after 
they had left Paul’s company (15:36-39). 


Cyrene. si-ree‘nee (Gk. Kyréné G3255, from the name of the nature 
goddess, Kyrana). A Libyan city in N Africa, W of Ecyer, separated from it 
by a part of the Libyan Desert. It was situated some 2,000 ft. (610 m.) 
above and 10 mi. (16 km.) away from the Mediterranean. The coastline 
afforded a natural shelter from the heat of the Sahara. It was protected 
by steps of descending ranges about 80 mi. (130 km.) to the south. The 
fertility and climate of the city were delightful and productive. 

Cyrene, originally a Greek colony, was founded by Battus in 603 B.C. 
This veritable “oasis in the desert” attracted travelers and commerce 
from early times. Among its distinguished citizens was Carneacles, the 
founder of the new academy at Arnens. Aristippus, the Epicurean 
philosopher and friend of Socrates, also came from this city. Pro.emy 
Euergetes I incorporated Cyrene as a part of Egypt in 231. It later passed 
into the hands of the Romans, being willed to them by the last Ptolemy. 

Cyrene is not mentioned in the OT but becomes important in the NT. 
A native of Cyrene, Simon by name, was impressed by the Roman soldiers 
into carrying the cross of Jesus (Lk. 23:26); thus did Simon immortalize 
his city. There were also representatives of Cyrene present in Jerusaiem on 
the day of Pernrecosr (Acts 2:10). Its Jewish population warranted a 
synagogue (6:9). A certain Lucius of Cyrene was one of the leaders of the 
church in Syrian Antiocu (13:1). Archaeology has shown that it was the 


Greek plan to make Cyrene the “Athens of Africa.” The most interesting 
remains are a great system of tombs cut out of solid rock into the cliff. 
Architecture and paintings adorn these tombs. 


Cyrenius. See Quirinius. 


Cyrus. si'ruhs (Heb. kôreš H3931). Although this name was borne by 
more than one Persian ruler (see Persia), the most important by far was 
Cyrus II the Great (559-530 B.C.), son of Cambyses and founder of the 


Achaemenid empire, which continued for two centuries to the time of 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Seven years after the death of Nesucnapnezzar, Nabonidus 
ascended the throne of Basyton, in 555 B.C. He was destined to be the last 
ruling sovereign of the neo-Babylonian empire, for in the highlands of 
Iran another kingdom was forging out its own program of conquest. 
When the Medes and their king, Astyages, were defeated by Cyrus, the 
realm of Persia began to assume threatening proportions. 


Cyrus himself announced his genealogy: “I am Cyrus, king of the 
hosts, the great king, king of Babylon, king of Sumer and Akkad...son of 
Cambyses, the king, king of Anshan; the grandson of Cyrus...the great- 
grandson of Teispes...king of Anshan...” In this same inscription Cyrus 
proceeds to relate how the city of Babylon opened its gates to him 
without resistance, confirming the biblical account recorded in Dan. 5 
when Darus, acting as vice-regent for Cyrus, took the city of Babylon in 
the name of Cyrus the Great. The neo-Babylonian empire was in no 
condition to resist the advance of Cyrus, and fell easily into the hands of 
the Persians. The OT sets the framework of reference against the 
backdrop of BersHazzar’s impious feast (Dan. 5:1-30). Cyrus entered 
Babylon on October 29, 539 B.C., and presented himself in the role of 
the liberator of the people. He allowed the images of the gods to be 
transported back to their original cities and instituted a kindly policy of 
repatriation for captive peoples. His policies of moderation naturally 
extended to the Hebrews, whom he encouraged to return to Judea to 
rebuild their temple (2 Chr. 36:22-23; Ezra 1:1-6). Isaiah refers to Cyrus 
as “his [i.e., the Lord’s] anointed” (Isa. 45:1). 


D 


D. The symbol used to designate two different NT MSS, Codex Bezae (for 
the Gospels and Acts) and Codex Claromontanus (Pauline Epistles). It is 
also an abbreviation used (along with E, J, and P) to designate one of 
the supposed sources of the Pentateucu, according to the Documentary 
Hypothesis. It refers primarily to the author or editor of the book of 
Deuteronomy, but also to the material or outlook peculiar to it. 


Dabareh. See Daszratu. 


Dabbasheth. See Dasszsuetn. 


Dabbesheth. dab‘uh-sheth (Heb. dabbeSet H1833, “hump”). KJV 
Dabbasheth. A town on the S border of the tribe of Zesutun between Sarp 


and Joxneam (Josh. 19:11), perhaps a little E of the Brook Kisnon. 


Dabbesheth should possibly be identified with Tell esh-Shammam, some 
6 mi. (10 km.) NW of Mecwopo. 


Daberath. dab‘uh-rath (Heb. dabérat H1829, “pasture”). A town at the 
NW foot of Mount Tasor, in the territory of the tribe of Issacnar, allotted to 
the Levites descended from Gersnon (Josh. 21:28 [KJV, “Dabareh”]; 1 
Chr. 6:72 [Heb. 6:57]); it was apparently on the border with Zesu.un 
(Josh. 19:12). The site is identified with the village of Daburiyeh, 5 mi. 
(8 km.) E of Nazaretu. Some think Daberath is the same place as RassirH 
(Josh. 19:20). 


dagger. See arms AND ARMOR. 


Dagon. day’gon (Heb. dāgôn H1837, derivation disputed). Chief god of 
the Puusmnes, but possibly worshiped by the Canaanites before the 
Philistine invasion of Canaan, as suggested by place-names such as Beru 
pacon in Judah (Josh. 15:41) and in Asher (19:27). Some have thought 
that Dagon was a sea god (the Heb. word dag H1834 means “fish”) or an 
agricultural deity (from dagan H1841, “grain”) or, perhaps more likely, a 
storm god (as some Mesopotamian and Ugaritic texts suggest). The OT 
mentions Dagon in three contexts. (1) When the Philistines captured 
Samson, they “assembled to offer a great sacrifice to Dagon their god” 
(Jdg. 16:23). (2) Some years later the Philistines captured the ark or THE 
covenant, brought it into their temple, and set it beside an image of 
Dagon; but the statue fell twice on its face and broke, and moreover the 
Lord afflicted the people with tumors (1 Sam. 5:1-7). (3) Upon the death 
of Sau. and his sons on Mount Gusoa, the Philistines “hung up his head in 
the temple of Dagon” in Bers suan (1 Chr. 10:10; cf. 1 Sam. 31:10). 


Dalaiah. See Dramu. 


daleth. dah‘leth (from delet H1946, “door”). The fourth letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet (7), with a numerical value of four. This consonant was 
pronounced like d in English, although in later times it became 
spirantized (cf. the th sound in English this) when it was preceded by a 
vowel sound. Because its shape is very similar to that of the resu (7), 
these two consonants were often confused by the scribes. 


Dalmanutha. dal-muh-noo’thuh (Gk. Dalmanoutha G1236). A village 
near the W shore of the Sea of Galilee (only in Mk. 8:10). See Gaume, sea 


or. Following the feeding of the 4,000, Jesus and his disciples came to 
this region, an area that must have been near (or the same as) Macapan, 
the name that occurs in the parallel passage (Matt. 15:39). The ruins on 


the W shore of the lake, 3 mi. (5 km.) NW of Terras near modern Majdel 


(Magdala), may be the location. The name Dalmanutha is not attested 
elsewhere. 


Dalmatia. dal-may’shee-uh (Gk. Dalmatia G1237). A district in the 
southern part of Ityricum to which Trus went during Pauw’s final 
imprisonment (2 Tim. 4:10). Dalmatia was a somewhat vaguely defined 
area of coast and mountain hinterland that lay E of the Adriatic Sea 
confronting Italy. It was a vital area in the prosecution of Rome’s project 
of a Rhine-Danube frontier. Paul’s brief and unexplained reference to 
Illyricum in writing to Rome (Rom. 15:19) may mean that the apostle 
himself had founded Christian churches in the southern and more 
hellenized parts of the region. He possibly visited the area from Maceponia 
after his Ephesian ministry (Acts 20:1). 


Dalphon. dal’fon (Heb. dalpôn H1943, possibly from Akk. dullupu, 
“sleepless”). The second of the ten sons of Haman who were put to death 
by the Jews (Esth. 9:7). 


Damaris. dam‘uh-ris (Gk. Damaris G1240, possibly “wife” or “heifer”). 
One of Paul’s converts at Mars’ Hill in Arens (Acts 17:34; see Arzopacus). 
Beyond this we know nothing of her. Since Luxe singled her out as one of 
several converts, and since she was named with Dionysius, one of the 


judges of the Athenian court, some have thought that she may have been 
a woman of high social rank; others, however, speculate that she was an 
educated courtesan and thus a woman of low moral character. 


Damascene. dam‘uh-seen. A resident of Damascus. 


Damascus. 


Damascus. duh-mas‘kuhs (Heb. dammeseq H1966 [with variant 
spellings]; Gk. Damaskos G1242,  gentilic Damaskénos G1241, 
“Damascene”). This name can be applied to (1) the well-known city NE 
of Mount Hermon, (2) the general geographic region in S Syra where the 
city was located, and (3) at times, the state of which the city was the 
capital. Today Damascus is the capital of the modern state of Syria. 


For more than 4,000 years, Damascus has been the capital of one 
government after another, a prize for which nation after nation went to 
war, a city whose boast for centuries has been, “The world began at 
Damascus, and the world will end there.” It is a modern focal point 
between the Christian and the Muslim worlds, center of tourist interest 
and of international unrest. Damascus is watered by the Barada River 
and the Wady Awaj (the Asana and Puarpar of the OT, 2 Ki. 5:12). A 
2,000-ft. (625 m.) elevation gives it a delightful climate. Its gardens and 
olive groves still flourish after millennia of cultivation. Caravan routes 
from the E, W, and S once crossed in the city, carrying treasures of silks, 
perfumes, carpets, and foods. It was a rich city whose merchandise was 


far-famed (Ezek. 27:16). 

Damascus and Syria played an important part in biblical history. By 
the time of Asranam, Damascus was well enough known to be a landmark 
(Gen. 14:15). En route from Ur, Abraham found in Syria a steward, 
Euezer, who was his heir presumptive until Isaac came (15:2-3). From the 
days when Abraham liberated Lor (14:13-16), there were repeated 
periods of peace and war among his descendants, many of them 
involving Damascus. Abraham secured a wife for Isaac from Syria, hence 
Israel is of Syrian ancestry (Gen. 24; Deut. 26:5). Jacos labored long in 
Syria for Racue: (Gen. 29). 


According to Josernus, Hadad was the first king. Davw subjugated and 
ruled the city for a time (2 Sam. 8:5-6; 1 Chr. 18:3-6). Rezon, a deserter, 
killed King Hapapezern, whom David had defeated, and made himself king. 
He hated Israel and harassed So.omon all his life (1 Ki. 11:23-25). 
Solomon had made extensive purchases from Syria (10:29). Asa, king of 
Judah, bribed Ben-napap, grandson of Rezon of Syria, to aid him against 
Israel, paying him with temple treasures (15:16-21). Euan, acting on 
instructions from God, anointed Hazam to be king of Syria and Jenu to 
rule Israel, to the end that Judah might be punished (19:15-17). In the 
meantime, Ben-Hadad attacked King Ahab of Israel with a great force, 
but during a drunken orgy was overwhelmed. Ahab foolishly allowed 
him to return to his throne (20:1-34). Later, becoming ill, Ben-Hadad 
sent Hazael to consult Elisha, who made a prophecy that led Hazael to 
assassinate Ben-Hadad and usurp the throne for which Elijah had 
anointed him (19:15; 2 Ki. 8:7-15). Hazael overcame Auazian and Joram 
(2 Ki. 8:28; see Jenoram), and ravaged the northern tribes (10:32-33; 
13:3). 

A strong kingdom was developed under Ahab, with merchants in 
Damascus (1 Ki. 20:34). Syrians defeated Joash (Jenoasu) after he failed 
in a test before Eussa (2 Ki. 13:14-22). Ben-Hadad II succeeded Hazael, 
and Israel recovered her lost possessions (13:24-25). Under Jrrosoam II, 
Damascus was retaken by Israel (14:28). Anaz, in order to save his 
kingdom from Syria, made an alliance with Tictatpneser (Pul), who 


destroyed Damascus and ended Syria’s power for many decades (16:7-9). 
The city remained of little importance until 333 B.C., when an army of 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT Captured it. Then followed two centuries of rise and fall. 
In 63 B.C. Syria became a province of the Roman Empire. 

During NT days, Damascus was an important center, ruled by Arasia 
under Areras (2 Cor. 11:32). A strong Christian community had 
developed by Pau:’s day. It was while en route there to arrest the 
believers that he was converted (Acts 9:1-18). He escaped his Jewish 
enemies of the city by being let down from a wall in a basket (9:25; 2 
Cor. 11:33). After a checkered history under Rome, Damascus was 
captured by Muslims in A.D. 635 and made the seat of the Muslim 
world. It remained the center of the Muslim faith until 1918, when it 
was put under French mandate after World War I. In 1946 Syria became 
a free state. 


damnation. See CONDEMN, CONDEMNATION. 


Dan. dan (Heb. dan H1968 and H1969, “judge”; gentilic dani H1974, 
“Danites”). The name of a man, of the tribe descended from him, and of 
a city within the tribe’s territory. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the ancient city of Dan (looking SSW). 


(1) Son of Jacos through Buman. Jacob’s wife Racue., unable to bear 
children (and thus jealous of her sister Lean, who had already given birth 
to four sons), gave to Jacob her maid Bilhah as a wife. When the latter 


bore a son, Rachel said, “God has vindicated [or judged, din H1906] 
me,” and so named him Dan (Gen. 30:6). Nothing more is said about 
Dan except that he had a son named Husum (46:23; apparently the same 
as Suunam in Num. 26:42). 


(2) A tribe descended from #1 above. By the time of the exopus Dan’s 
offspring had increased to 62,700 men (Num. 1:39). The tribe acted as 
rear guard during the wilderness wanderings (10:25). After the conquest 
of Canaan, the Danites were given a fertile area lying between Judah 
and the Mediterranean Sea. This region, however, was occupied by the 
Puustines, Whose lands extended along the coast from Ecyer to the W of 
Suecuem (Josh. 13:3). Failure to conquer Philistia made the Danites move 
northward, where by strategy they conquered Leshem (Laish of Jdg. 
18:29) and renamed it Dan (Josh. 19:47; Jdg. 18:1-29; see #3 below). 
The heritage of Dan, though small, was productive and, with the 
acquisition of extra lands, provided for growth. Oxouas and Samson were 
Danites (Exod. 31:6; Jdg. 13:2, 24). The Assyrians eventually overran 
Israel and took many Danites into captivity (1 Chr. 5:26). Little is known 
of the tribe subsequent to that time. 

(3) A city of the northern extremity of ancient Israel, situated on the S 
base of Mount Hermon close to one of the tributaries of the Jorpan River, 
the Nahr Leddan. It was commonly used as a symbol of the extent of 
Israelite territory in the phrase, “from Dan to Beersheba” (Jdg. 20:1, et 
al.). The mound where the ancient city stood is known in Arabic as Tell 
el-Qadi (in Hebrew as Tel Dan) and rises about 75 ft. (23 m.) above the 
grass land roundabout. In ancient Canaanite times it was known as Larsu 
(Jdg. 18:7; variant Lesuem, Josh. 19:47). It is known that the site was 
occupied as early as the Bronze Age and probably was inhabited by 3500 
B.C. The town was on the trade route to the Syrian coast. After the revolt 
of Jerosoam, Dan along with Bemet became the locations of the two shrines 
that he set up with golden calves, probably as symbols of Baat worship (1 
Ki. 12:29; see carr worsu). So ingrained did this cult at the shrines 
become that even the massacre of Baal worshipers by Jenu did not stamp 
it out (2 Ki. 10:28-31). Subsequently it was one of the towns taken by 
the Aramean king Ben-napan, in fulfillment of the warning in 10:32: “the 


Loro began to trim off parts of Israel” (NRSV). Dan was recaptured by 


Israel under Jeroboam II (14:25), but was again taken by the Assyrian 
TicLaTH-PILESER IIT (745-727 B.C.). 


dancing. Several Hebrew words describe the joyous, rhythmic 
movements of the dance, which evidently played a significant part in 
Israelite life. Dancing has formed a part of religious rites and has been 
associated with war and hunting, with marriage, birth, and other 
occasions since human records began to be written. It grew out of three 
basic motives: the desire to imitate movements of beasts, birds, even the 
sun and moon; the desire to express emotions by gestures; and 
gregarious impulses. 

Throughout past ages, dancing has been linked with worsure. In 
sacramental dance worshipers sought to express through bodily 
movements praise or penitence, worship or prayer. Out of the primitive 
dances the esthetic dance of civilized ancient nations slowly developed. 
In these the primary concern of the dancers was to reveal grace, speed, 
and rhythm, often to appeal to the carnal nature of both participants and 
spectators. Vasur: refused to expose herself to this end (Esth. 1:12). 
Priests of all pagan religions cultivated dancing but at times found it the 
source of dissipation and harm. For ages it has been accompanied by 
clapping of the hands. Percussion and other noise-making instruments 
seem to be native to dance (Jdg. 11:34; Ps. 68:25). 


The Hebrew people developed their own type of dancing, associated in 
the main with worship. Basically, it was more like modern religious 
shouting by individuals, or processions of exuberant groups. Three 
things characterized it. First, the sexes apparently did not intermingle in 
it, except where pagan influences had crept in (cf. Exod. 32:19). Second, 
dancing was usually done by women, with one leading, as in the case of 
Mmiam, when a form of antiphonal singing was used (15:20-21; cf. also 
Jdg. 21:20-23; 1 Sam. 18:6; Ps. 68:25). Third, dancing usually took place 
out of doors. Men might dance solo, as in the case of Davin before the arx 
OF THE COVENANT (2 Sam. 6:14-16), and in groups, as when Israel celebrated 
the victory over the Amatexirrs (1 Sam. 30:16). The time for dancing was 


recognized by the writer of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. 3:4). Job complained 
against the rich because of their ability to dance (Job 21:11). Jeremiah 
bemoaned the tragedy that made singing and dancing out of place (Lam. 
5:15). The redemption of Israel was to be celebrated by dancing, both 
virgins and men and boys having part (Jer. 31:13). The Romans 
introduced the Greek dance to Palestine. Primitive Christian churches 
allowed dance, but it soon caused degeneracy and was banned, as is 
indicated by many of the early Christian writers. 


Daniel. dan‘yuhl (Heb. daniyyé əl H1975, “God is my judge”; Gk. Daniél 
G1248). (1) The second son of Davw born to him in Hesron (1 Chr. 3:1). 
See Kuras (2 Sam. 3:3). 


(2) A descendant of Aaron through Irnamar and priest of the postexilic 
period; he was among those who affixed their seals to Neneman’s 
covenant (Ezra 8:2; Neh. 10:6). 

(3) An important and wise individual whom the prophet Ezexm. 
mentions alongside Noam and Jos (Ezek. 14:14, 20; 28:3). The 
consonantal Hebrew text (Ketib) in these passages spells the name dnl, 
possibly pronounced “Danel.” The fact that this figure is associated with 
ancient patriarchs has led many scholars to link him with a Phoenician 
king named Damilu who is described in Ugaritic literature (see Ras 
SHAMRA) aS Someone revered for his wisdom and upright character. Other 
scholars prefer to identify him with the biblical Daniel who was a 
contemporary of Ezekiel (see #4 below). 

(4) An exile who is traditionally regarded as the author of the book of 
Daniel (see Dantt, soox or). Born into an unidentified family of Judean 
nobility at the time of Jostan’s reformation (621 B.C.), Daniel was among 
the select, youthful hostages of the first Hebrew deportation, taken to 
Basyton by Nesucnapnezzar in 605, the third year of King Jenorxm (Dan. 1:1, 
3). The reliability of this date and indeed of the whole account has been 
questioned by some critics. However, the method of dating used in the 
book of Daniel simply follows the customary Babylonian practice of 
numbering the years of a king’s reign after his accession year (contrast 
Jer. 46:2, which speaks of this date as Jehoiakim’s fourth year). The 


publication, moreover, of certain Nebuchadnezzar tablets demonstrates 
that after the Babylonian defeat of Egypt at Carcuemsn in 605, this king 
did “conquer the whole area of Hatti” (Syria and Palestine) and “took 
away the heavy tribute of Hatti to Babylon” just as claimed in Dan. 1:2 
(cf. 2 Chr. 36:6-7). 

Daniel was assigned the Babylonian name Bettesnazzar (Dan. 1:7), 
which probably means, “[may Bel] protect his life!”—thereby invoking a 
pagan deity (4:8)—and for three years he and his companions were 
trained in all the wisdom of the Babylonians (1:4-5). These young men, 
however, remained true to their ancestral faith, courteously refusing 
“the royal food and wine” (1:8, tainted with idolatry and contrary to the 
Levitical purity laws). God rewarded them with unsurpassed learning 
(1:20), which qualified them as official “wise men” (2:13). On Daniel, 
moreover, he bestowed the gift of visions and of interpreting dreams 
(1:17). 


Near the close of this second year (602 B.C.), Nebuchadnezzar 
required his fellow Babylonians, who as the ruling strata in society had 
assumed the position of priestly diviners (Dan. 2:2), to identify and 
interpret an undisclosed dream that had troubled him the preceding 
evening (2:5, 8). The hoax of spiritism and astrology was duly exposed, 
and when judgment was pronounced on the enchanters, Daniel and his 
companions were included under the death sentence. But the “God in 
heaven who reveals mysteries” (2:28; cf. 2:11) answered Daniel’s prayer 
for illumination (2:18-19). Daniel revealed both the dream, depicting a 
fourfold image, and its import of four world empires (Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome) that would introduce God’s messianic kingdom 
(2:44). In appreciation, Nebuchadnezzar made Daniel ruler of the 
province of Babylon and chief over the wise men (2:48). 


In the latter years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign (604-562 B.C.), Daniel’s 
courage was demonstrated when he interpreted the king’s dream of the 
fallen tree (Dan. 4:13-27). He tactfully informed his despotic master that 
for seven “times” pride would reduce him to beast-like madness, and 
reiterated that “the Most High is sovereign over the kingdoms of men” 
(4:24-25; cf. its historical fulfillment twelve months later, 4:28-33). 


In 552 B.C., after the retirement of King Nabonidus to Arabian Teima 


and the accession of his son Bersuazzar, Daniel was granted his vision of 
the four great beasts (Dan. 7) that parallels Nebuchadnezzar’s earlier 
dream of the composite image. Then in 550, at the time of Cyrus’s 
amalgamation of the Median and Persian states and of the growing 
eclipse of Babylon, Daniel received the prophecy of the ram and the goat 
concerning Persia and Greece (8:20-21) down to Antiocnus IV (8:25). On 
October 12, 539, Cyrus’s general, Gobryas, after having routed the 
Babylonian armies, occupied the city of Babylon. During the profane 
revelries of Belshazzar’s court that immediately preceded the end, Daniel 
was summoned to interpret God’s handwriting on the wall, and the 
prophet fearlessly condemned the desperate prince (5:22-23). He 
predicted Medo-Persian victory (5:28), and that very night the citadel 
fell and Belshazzar was slain. 


When Darius the Mede (presumably Gobryas or another official of 
similar name) was made king of Babylon by Cyrus (Dan. 5:31; 9:1), he at 
once sought out Daniel as one of his three “administrators” (6:2) because 
of his excellency, and was considering him for the post of chief 
administrator (6:3). Daniel’s jealous colleagues, failing to uncover a 
valid charge of corruption (6:4), proceeded to contrive his downfall 
through a royal edict prohibiting for thirty days all prayers or petitions, 
except to Darius himself. Daniel was promptly apprehended in prayer to 
God; and Darius had no recourse but to cast him into a den of lions, as 
had been prescribed. God, however, intervened on behalf of his faithful 
servant (cf. 6:16) and shut the lions’ mouths, though they subsequently 
devoured his accusers when they were condemned to a similar fate. It 
was in this same first year of Darius, as the seventy years of Babylonian 
exile drew to a close, that the angel Gasrm. answered Daniel’s prayers 
and confessions with a revelation of the seventy “sevens” (9:24-27). “So 
Daniel prospered during the reign of Darius” (6:28; cf. 1:21). 


The last-known event in the life of Daniel took place in the third year 
of Cyrus (536 B.C.), when he was granted an overpowering vision of the 
archangel Micnaz. contending with the demonic powers of pagan society 
(Dan. 10:10—11:1); of the course of world history, through the 
persecutions of Antiochus IV (11:2-39); and of the eschatological 
Anticurist, the resurrections, and God’s final judgment (11:40—12:4). The 


vision concluded with the assurance that though Daniel would go to his 
grave prior to these events he would yet receive his appointed reward in 
the consummation (12:13). Thus in his mid-eighties, after completing his 
inspired autobiography and apocalyptic oracles, he finished his honored 
course. The book of Daniel presents a timeless demonstration of 
separation from impurity, of courage against compromise, of 
efficaciousness in prayer, and of dedication to him whose “kingdom 
endures from generation to generation” (4:34). 


Daniel, Additions to. See Avocrypxa. 


Daniel, Book of. Although it stands as the last of the Major Prophets 
in the English Bible, this book appears in the Hebrew OT (which consists 
of the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings) as one of the Writings. For 
though Christ spoke of Daniel’s function as prophetic (Matt. 24:15), his 
position was that of a governmental official and inspired writer rather 
than ministering prophet (see Acts 2:29-30). See Dane #4. 


The first half of the book (Dan. 1-6) consists of six narratives on the 
life of Daniel and his friends: their education (605-602 B.C.), Daniel’s 
revelation of Nesucuapnezzar’s dream-image, the trial by fiery furnace, 
Daniel’s prediction of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness, his interpretation of 
the handwriting on the wall (539, the fall of Babylon), and his ordeal in 
the lions’ den. The second half (chs. 7-12) consists of four apocalyptic 
visions predicting the course of world history. 

The vision recorded in Dan. 7 envisions the rise of four beasts: a lion, 
bear, leopard, and monster with iron teeth explained as representing 
successive kings (kingdoms, 7:23). The description parallels that of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, with its head, breast, trunk, and iron legs. The 
first empire must therefore be contemporary Basyron (2:38). The fourth 
kingdom is regarded by most conservative scholars as Rome. Between 
them lie Persia and Greece. The vision further describes the disintegration 
of Rome into a tenfold balance of power (2:42; 7:24; cf. Rev. 17:12, 16), 
the eventual rise of Anricurisr for an indefinite period of “times” (Dan. 
7:8, 25), and his destruction when “one like a son of man” comes with 


the clouds of heaven (7:13). This figure is understood by most scholars 
as the Messian because Christ applied this imagery to himself (Matt. 


24:30). However, some understand it to symbolize the saints of the Most 
High (7:18, 22) epitomized in Jesus Christ, the “last Adam” (Mk. 14:62; 
1 Cor. 15:45). Some scholars understand the xincpom or cop, represented by 
the rock (Dan. 2:34-35; cf. vv. 44-45), to be the cuurcu. Others see it as 
the eschatological kingdom (the millennium; see rscuatotoey). 


Overview of DANIEL 


Author: Daniel, a member of the Hebrew nobility who was 
taken into exmez and rose to prominence in the Babylonian 
administration. The narrative of the first six chapters refers 
to Daniel in the third person without explicit claim of 
authorship, but the visions in the second part of the book 
are related in the first person (e.g., “I, Daniel,” Dan. 8:1). 


istorical setting: The sixth century B.C. in sasyton and susa, 


though many scholars reject this traditional view and date 
the book to the Maccabean period (second century B.C.). 


Purpose: To encourage the believing community by stressing 
God’s sovereignty over the oppressive nations of the world 
and his power to deliver those who trust him. 


Contents: Six narratives on the life of Daniel and his friends 
(Dan. 1-6), followed by four apocalyptic visions predicting 
God’s victory over evil (chs. 7-12). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Excavated mud-brick remains of Belshazzar’s palace, where this king saw the writing on 


the wall. 


The section from Dan. 2:4b to 7:28 is composed in Aramaic, the 
international language of the day. But with ch. 8, Daniel resumes his use 
of Hesrew, probably because of the more Jewish orientation of the three 
remaining visions. The ram and the goat depict the coming victory of 
Greece (331 B.C.) over the amalgamated empire of Media and Persia 
(8:20-21) and the subsequent persecution of Judah by Anriocnus IV (168- 
165; 8:9-14, 23-26). 

The prophecy of the seventy “sevens” in Dan. 9:20-27 was given in 
response to Daniel’s prayer concerning the end of Jerusa.em’s desolations 
(9:16). The prophecy indicated that the suffering would cease at the end 
of seventy “sevens.” Many scholars understand the designation “seven” 
to refer to a period of seven years. Sixty-nine “sevens” extend from the 
decree to rebuild Jerusalem (458 B.C.; cf. Ezra 7:18, 25) to Messiah. 
Those who do not hold to the future significance of the seventieth 
“seven” propose that the “cutting off” (9:26) of the Messiah is Christ’s 
crucifixion in the midst of the seventieth “seven.” Other scholars 
terminate the sixty-ninth “seven” with Christ’s death and place the 
seventieth “seven” in the last days. It is in the seventieth “seven” that 
Antichrist will destroy Jerusalem according to this view. If the pointing 
of the Masoretic tradition is observed, the first seven “sevens” are 
separated from the sixty-two, and the seventieth “seven” witnesses either 
the devastations under Antiochus Epiphanes or the eschatological 


Antichrist. 


The remaining chapters, after elaborating on the succession of Persian 
and Greek rulers through Antiochus (Dan. 10:1—11:39), move on to “the 
time of the end,” foretelling Antichrist’s tribulation (11:40—12:1), the 
resurrections of the saved and the lost (12:2; cf. Rev. 20:4-6, 12), and 
the final judgment (Dan. 12:2). 


The authorship of the Book of Daniel is nowhere expressly defined but 
is indicated by the autobiographical, first-person composition from Dan. 
7:2 onward. Unity of style and content (as admitted by several critical 
scholars), plus God’s commitment of “the book” to Daniel (12:4), imply 
the latter’s authorship, shortly after his last vision, 536 B.C. (10:1). 
Modern criticism, however, overwhelmingly denies the authenticity of 
Daniel as a product of the sixth century B.C. Indeed, as early as A.D. 275 
the neo-Platonic philosopher Porphyry categorically repudiated the 
possibility of Daniel’s miraculous predictions. Antisupernaturalism must 
bring the “prophecy” down to a time after the events described 
(especially after Antiochus’s sacrilege of 168 B.C.); or, if the latest 
possible date has been reached, it must then reinterpret the predictions 
to apply to other events already accomplished. Consequently, since 
Daniel was extensively quoted (and misunderstood) as early as 140 B.C. 
(cf. Sibylline Oracles 3.381-400), rationalists have no alternative but to 
apply the supposed coming of the Messiah and the fulfillment of the 
seventy weeks to Maccabean times, rather than Christ’s, even though 
this requires that the author has miscalculated the years involved. 


The arguments for a late (Maccabean) date for the book of Daniel may 
be classed as historical, linguistic, and theological. A number of specific 
censures have been advanced against Daniel’s historical authenticity. 
These may, however, be dismissed, either as arguments from silence or 
as answered by recent archaeology. More generally, it is asserted that 
Daniel conceived of a fictitious Median empire, existing as a separate 
kingdom between Babylon and Persia (thus allowing Daniel’s fourth 
empire to be identified with Greece rather than Rome, as required by 
some critical presuppositions). But the very passage adduced (Dan. 5:31 
—6:1) speaks of unified Medo-Persia (6:8, 12; cf. 7:5; cf. 8:3, 29), while 
the third beast is described as four-headed, evidently the fourfold Greek 
empire (7:6; 8:8, 22). Again the fact that the apocryphal book of 


Ecclesiasticus, written about 180 B.C. (see Arocryena), omits Daniel from 
its survey of Scripture, proves little other than the prejudice of its writer; 
for he likewise disregards the book of Ezra, whose high theology parallels 
that of Daniel. Fragments of Daniel, moreover, have been discovered 
among the Dean sea scroits Of Qumran, datable to the very second century 
B.C. in which the book’s fraudulent composition is commonly said to 
have taken place. 


Daniel has been questioned on linguistic grounds as well because it 
contains several terms of Persian or Greek origin. However, the Greek 
words are limited to the names of musical instruments, such as “harp” 
(Dan. 3:5). These words may have been imported to Babylon at an 
earlier time. Among the apocryphal literature from Qumran, there has 
been recovered a Prayer of Nabonidus that closely parallels Daniel’s 
record of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness (Dan. 4). Far, however, from 
proving Daniel to be a corruption of this third-century work, the 
Qumranic legend, though garbled, serves to suggest the essential 
historicity of Daniel’s account. As to the so-called “late” Aramaic and 
Hebrew languages of Daniel, several specialists have concluded that 
there is nothing in the material that precludes a sixth-century B.C. 
authorship by Daniel. 

Lastly, the theology of the book, with its apocatyenc eschatology, 
biblicism, and developed angelology, are said to prohibit exilic origin. 
Yet Isaiah had composed an apocalypse, describing the resurrecnion in 
terms similar to Daniel’s, as early as 711 B.C. (Isa. 26:19; even those 
who deny the authenticity of this passage date it to the exilic period). 
When Daniel in 538 B.C. devoted himself to the inspired “Scriptures” 
(Dan. 9:2), the OT canon was complete, except for three minor prophets, 
the last two books of Psalms, and Chronicles-Esther (see canoniciry). And 
Daniel’s ancets, both in name and in function, stand naturally in the 
Hebraic religious development. His book was destined to inspire Jewish 
exiles with confidence in the Most High (4:34-37), and those of God’s 
people today who will approach this book in faith believing will discover 
in it victorious supernaturalism that overcomes the world. 


Danite. See Dan. 


Dan Jaan. dan-jay’uhn (Heb. dan ya ‘an H1970, meaning uncertain). A 
locality somewhere between Giran and Sion (2 Sam. 24:6). According to 
the NIV, David’s census takers “went to Gilead and the region of Tahtim 
Hodshi, and on to Dan Jaan and around toward Sidon.” The NRSV 
emends the MT on the basis of the Srpruacinr and translates, “they came 
to Dan, and from Dan they went around to Sidon.” Other emendations 
have been proposed. 


Dannah. dan‘uh (Heb. dannâ H1972, possibly “stronghold”). A town of 
the hill country of Judah, near Socon and Desir (Josh. 15:49). The exact 
location is unknown, but it must have been some 8-12 mi. (13-19 km.) 
SW of Hesron. 


Dara. dair’uh. See Darpa. 


Darda. dahr‘duh (Heb. darda: H1997, derivation uncertain). One of the 
sons of Mano. who were regarded as wise men (1 Ki. 4:31). The same 
group of names (plus Zimri) apparently occurs in 1 Chr. 2:6, although 
most Hebrew MSS here have “Dara” instead of “Darda.” This latter text, 
however, purports to list the children of Zeran son of Jupan. The 
discrepancy is often explained by arguing that Zerah was a remote 
ancestor. Others believe that the phrase “sons of Mahol” in the Kings 
passage should be understood as “sons of dance” and thus as the 
designation of a musical guild serving in the temple. See also Ernan. 


daric. dair’ik. A Persian gold coin of great value (1 Chr. 29:7; Ezra 
8:27; KJV, “dram”). See money. 


Darius. duh-ri‘uhs (Heb. doryawes H2003 [Aram. H10184]). (1) A ruler 
described as “Darius the Mede” is mentioned only in the Bible (Dan. 
5:31; 9:1). His identity is debated. He may have been the same as 
Gubaru, an officer in Cyrus’s army who became governor of the Persian 
province of N Basyton, but the evidence is rather more suited to the view 
that “Darius the Mede” was an alternative title for Cyrus the Persian 
himself. 
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© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


Clay tablet inscribed in Old Persian (Susa, 5th cent. B.C.) and recounting the achievements of Darius the Great (521-486). 


(2) Darius I Hytaspes, also known as Darius the Great, was the fourth 
ruler of the Persian empire (521-486 B.C.) after Cyrus, Cambyses, and 
Gaumata. The background to his accession was as follows. Cambyses, the 
son of Cyrus, had continued the conquests started by his father. He did 
not, however, recognize the claims of the Jews (Jos. Ant. 11.1.2). In one 
of his campaigns he was defeated by the Egyptians, and on his way 
home he committed suicide. Taking advantage of the king’s defeat, a 
pretender named Smerdis was made king by zealots of the Magian 
religious sect, and he ruled one year until killed by Darius and other 
princes, Darius having had himself made king. He was of the same 
family line as Cyrus but not a direct descendant. Cyrus, according to 


tradition, had selected Darius to succeed him. Between the reign of 
Cyrus and that of Darius, the Jews had been mistreated, and work on 
rebuilding Jrrusaem had stopped (Ezra 4:1-6). An appeal was made to 
Darius who searched and discovered the original decree of Cyrus 
favoring the Jews. Under his lenient reign, they restored the walls of the 
city and rebuilt the temple (6:1-15). Darius was beset by rebellious 
subjects and spent much time in putting them down. He reorganized the 
government and extended its boundaries. He conducted many 
magnificent building enterprises and encouraged men of letters, 
especially the historians who extolled his prowess. The Greeks never 
yielded to him, however, and after some futile campaigns, his forces 
were overwhelmed in the battle at Marathon, 490 B.C. Darius planned 
another campaign against the Greeks, but rebellion in Egypt interfered, 
and death in 486 ended his career. He was succeeded by Xerxes, a 
grandson of Cyrus the Great. 

(3) Darius II Ochus, son of Artaxerxes I by a Babylonian concubine, 
became the seventh ruler of the Persian empire (423-404 B.C.). The 
empire disintegrated at an accelerated pace under his administration, 
with revolts in Sardis, Media, Cyprus, Cadusia, and Egypt. In the latter 
case, the Jewish colony at Errrnantme lost their temple (on an island in 
the Nile of Upper Egypt) and wrote desperate letters to Jerusalem and 
Samaria for help, all in vain. It was probably during the reign of Darius 
II that Nenemin went to Jerusalem the second time and found that many 
abuses had arisen (Neh. 13:6-11; cf. 12:22), although some have argued 
that the ruler in view here is Darius III Codomannus (335-331 B.C.), the 
last king of the Persian empire, defeated by A exanper THE GREAT. 


darkness. This word first appears in Scripture as a description of the 
chaotic condition of the world before God created ucut (Gen. 1:2-3). The 
subsequent division between light and darkness resulted in “day” and 
“night.” Darkness has a certain reality, being more than the absence of 
light (Isa. 45:7). Beyond its literal sense, the word is used metaphorically 
in association with various concepts: (1) mystery (Exod. 20:21; 2 Sam. 
22:10; 1 Ki. 8:12; Ps. 97:2; Isa. 8:22; Matt. 10:27); (2) ignorance, 
especially about God (Job 37:19; Prov. 2:13; Eccl. 2:14; Jn. 12:35; 1 


Thess. 5:1-8); (3) the seat of evil (Prov. 4:19; Matt. 6:23; Lk. 11:34; 
22:53; Jn. 8:12; Rom. 13:12; 1 Cor. 4:5; Eph. 5:11); (4) supernatural 
events (Gen. 15:12; Exod. 10:21; Matt. 27:45; Rev. 8:12; 16:10); (5) the 
Lord’s return (Isa. 60:2; Joel 2:2; Amos 5:8; Matt. 24:29); (6) eternal 
punishment (Matt. 22:13; 2 Pet. 2:4, 17; Jude 6-7; cf. Job 2:1-5; 20:20); 
(7) spiritual blindness (Isa. 9:2; Jn. 1:5; Eph. 5:8; 1 Jn. 1:5; 2:8); (8) 
sorrow and distress (Isa. 8:22; 13:10; Ps. 23:4). Darkness, however, 
never holds sway where the Redeemer has come to shed his light (Col. 
1:13). 


Darkon. dahr’kon (Heb. darqôn H2010, meaning disputed). Ancestor of 
a group of “Solomon’s servants” who returned from Basyton with 
ZERUBBABEL and his associates (Ezra 2:56; Neh. 7:58). 


dart. See arms AND ARMOR. 


dates. See rants (under palm). 


Dathan. day’thuhn (Heb. dātān H2018, possibly “strong, warlike”). Son 
of Eliab and descendant of Reusen. With his brother Asmam and another 
Reubenite, he joined the Levite Koran in leading a rebellion of 250 
chosen men against the leadership of Moses and Aaron (Num. 16:1, 12, 
24-25, 27; 26:9). Moses specifically summoned Dathan and Abiram, but 
they refused to come. The next morning the glory of the Lord appeared 
to them all, the ground split apart, “and the earth opened its mouth and 
swallowed” the rebels and their families (16:31-32). Later Moses 
reminded Israel of this discipline of the Lord (Deut. 11:6; cf. also Ps. 
106:17; Sir. 45:18; 4 Macc. 2:17). 


daughter. In addition to the sense of “[direct] female offspring,” the 
Hebrew term bat H1426 can be used irrespective of age for a proximate 
circle of female relatives. See ramny. The word can also be applied to 


classes of females (e.g., “daughters [NIV, women] of Zion,” Isa. 3:16 et 
al.), but this use is considerably less common than the construction 
“son/sons of,” which can indicate a wide variety of relationships. See Ben 
(PREFIX AND IDIOM). The word is compounded in some names: Batu rassim 
(daughter of a multitude), BatusHesa (daughter of an oath), Bartr-suua 
(daughter of abundance?). There are also many figurative uses, such as 
“village” (Num. 21:25 et al.), “[beloved] offspring” in general (Isa. 22.4; 
Jer. 9:1), “city inhabitants” (Zech 9:9), and so forth. 


David. day’vid (Heb. dawid H1858, possibly related to dôd H1856, 
“Deloved”). Son of Jesse of Bermrnem and second king of Israel (1 Sam. 16 
—1 Ki. 2:11; 1 Chr. 11-29). David ranks with Mosrs as one of the most 
commanding figures in the OT. Born about 1040 B.C., he was the 
youngest son of Jesse of Bethlehem (1 Sam. 16:10-11), and developed in 
strength, courage, and attractiveness while caring for his father’s sheep 
(16:12; 17:34-36). When God rejected Sau, the prophet Samuri sought out 
David and secretly anointed him as Israel’s next king; and God’s Spirit 
came upon David from that time on (16:13). Saul, meanwhile, 
summoned David to periodic appearances at court to soothe his own 
troubled mind by skillful harp-playing (16:18; 17:15). While still in his 
teens, David gained national renown and the friendship of Saul’s son 
Jonatuan (18:1-3; cf. 20:12-16; 23:16-17) through his faith-inspired 
victory over the taunting Pmustrne champion Gouar (17:45-47). Saul’s 
growing jealousy and four insidious attempts on David’s life served only 
to increase the latter’s popularity (cf. 18:13-16, 27). At length, urged on 
by David’s rivals (cf. Ps. 59:12), Saul openly sought his destruction; and 
though frustrated by Samuel and the priests at Nos, he did succeed in 
driving David into exile (1 Sam. 19:11; 21:10). 

David fled to the Philistine city of Gam, but his motives became 
suspect. Only by a stratagem and by the grace of God (1 Sam. 21:12; Ps. 
56:3; 34:6-8) did he reach the wilderness cave of Aputtam in Judah (Ps. 
142:6). Here David was joined by a variety of people who were unhappy 
with conditions under Saul (1 Sam. 22:2), and also by the priest Asiaruar, 
who had escaped Saul’s retaliatory attack upon Nob (cf. Ps. 52:1). On 


three separate occasions Saul attempted to seize David: when fellow- 
Judeans from Zn betrayed his presence, after his deliverance of Kenan (1 
Sam. 23; Ps. 54:3); at the cave of En cep: by the Dead Sea where Saul was 
caught in his own trap (1 Sam. 24; Ps. 7:4; 57:6); and on David’s return 
to Ziphite territory, when he again spared his pursuer’s life (1 Sam. 26). 
Near the end of 1012 B.C., however (27:7), David in despair sought 
asylum in Gath, feigning vassalage (27:8—28:25). 

Hearing of the death of Saul at Mount Gmsoa in 1010 B.C. and the 
Philistine domination of Israel from Bern suan, David composed his 
moving lament of “The Bow” (2 Sam. 1:19-27). Shortly thereafter, 
David’s forces advanced inland to Hesron, where he was declared king 
over Jupan. His appeal, however, to the northern and eastern tribes 
elicited no response (2:7); and for five years most of Israel lay under 
Philistine control. 

In 1005 B.C. Asner enthroned Saul’s son Isx-sosuets, but in the conflict 
that followed David’s arms gained ascendancy. Abner himself eventually 
transferred his support to David, only to be treacherously murdered by 
the vengeful commander Joas (2 Sam. 3). Only after the death of Ish- 
Bosheth (ch. 4) did all Israel acclaim David king in 1003 (2 Sam. 5:1-5; 1 
Chr. 11:10; 12:38). 


Realizing that their “vassal” had gotten out of hand, the Philistines 
undertook an all-out attack on reunited Israel. David, however, after an 
initial retreat to Adullam (2 Sam. 5:17; 23:13-17), expelled the enemy in 
two divinely directed campaigns (5:18-25). He next established a new 
capital by capturing the Jesusire stronghold of Jerusaiem. This strategic site 
on the Benjamite border served not only as an incomparable fortress, but 
also as a neutral location between the rival tribes of N and S. David then 
constructed Mro, a fortification that “filled up” Jerusalem’s breached 
northern wall. Joab, for his bravery, was appointed commander (1 Chr. 
11:6). Twelve corps of militia were organized under him, each with 
24,000 men, on periods of one-month duty annually (ch. 27). David’s 
military organization also included the professional Kerermres and 
Prtetuires (Cretans and Philistines) and certain elite groups: “the six 
hundred” mighty men (2 Sam. 15:18; cf. 1 Sam. 27:2), “the thirty” 


heroes, and “the three” most distinguished (2 Sam. 23; 1 Chr. 11). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photographed by permission. 


The “House of David Inscription” discovered in 1994 at Tel Dan (basalt stela, 9th cent. B.C.). This unique monument, 
written in Aramaic, is part of a victory stela erected by an Aramean king (presumably Hazael) in which he, according to 
the usual interpretation of the text, claims to have killed Joram son of Ahab, king of Israel, and Ahaziah son of Jehoram, 


of the “House of David” (apparently the earliest extrabiblical occurrence of this expression). 


David also elevated Jerusalem into his religious capital by installing 
the ark oF THE COVENANT in a tent on Zion (2 Sam. 6; cf. Ps. 24). He honored it, 
both with a dedicatory psalm (1 Chr. 16, from Ps. 96; 105; 106) and 
with a permanent ministry of Levitical singers under Asaru (1 Chr. 16:5, 
37, 42; 25:1-31). Eventually David organized 38,000 Levites under 
hereditary leaders, appointing them as doorkeepers, treasurers, or even 
district judges (chs. 23-26). The Aaronic priests he divided into twenty- 
four rotating courses, which were continued into NT times (1 Chr. 24:10; 
Lk. 1:5). 

From approximately 1002 to 995 B.C. David expanded his kingdom on 
all sides: W against the Philistines, taking Gath, one of its five ruling 
cities (2 Sam. 8:1); E against Moas, (8:2); N against Syra, in two 
campaigns to the Evpnrates River (10:13, 18; cf. 8:3); and S against 
stubborn Epom (1 Ki. 11:15; Ps. 60:10). An alliance with Hiram of Tyre 
enabled David to construct a palace in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5:11). David’s 
political organization shows analogies with Egypt’s, his “cabinet” (8:15- 


18) including such officers as the recorder (public relations official), the 
scribe (secretary of state), and other later additions (20:23-26). Over all, 
however, whether tribal princes (1 Chr. 27:16-24) or royal officials 
(27:25-31), David reigned supreme. 


Rest from war followed (2 Sam. 7:1; 22:1-51; Ps. 18), and David 
proposed a permanent temre for the Lord in Jerusalem. But while the 
prophet Narman denied David the privilege of building God’s house 
(because of excessive bloodshed, 1 Chr. 22:8; 28:3), he revealed that 
God would build David’s “house,” raising up his son to construct the 
temple (2 Sam. 7:13a) and establishing his dynasty (7:13b). This 
“Davidic covenant” (Ps. 89:3; 132:12) mediates salvation for all (Isa. 
55:3; Rev. 22:16), climaxing God’s promises begun in Gen. 3:15 and 
accomplished in the new testament of Jesus Christ. God’s Spirit then 
inspired David to compose messianic psalms, depicting the deity of the 
Lord’s anointed Son (Ps. 2), his eternal priesthood (Ps. 110), his atoning 
death (Ps. 22), and his resurrection, ascension, and coming kingdom (Ps. 
2; 16; 68). Some of David’s greatest achievements lie in this literary 
sphere. Of the 150 canonical psalms, 73 possess titles asserting Davidic 
authorship. These references, moreover, appear in the oldest MSS and 
warrant full acceptance. David also composed some of the titleless 
psalms (cf. Ps. 2; 95; cf. Acts 4:25; Heb. 4:7) and stimulated Asaph and 
his associates to the inscripturation of others. One of the world’s best- 
loved compositions is David’s heart-affirmation, “The Lord is my 
shepherd” (Ps. 23). 

Yet soon after this, David lapsed into a series of failures. He killed 
seven innocent descendants of Saul (but not Mrrneosnem, 2 Sam. 21:7) to 
enforce a promise rashly made to pagan Gibeonites (contrast Num. 
35:33). He committed adultery with Barusuesa and murdered her husband 
to conceal his crime (2 Sam. 10-11). When exposed by Nathan, he 
humbly confessed his sin (Ps. 32; 51); but the testimony of God’s people 
had suffered compromise, and Nathan condemned the king to 
corresponding punishments (2 Sam. 12:10-14). David also became guilty 
of ineffective control over his sons. Thus in about 990 B.C. Amnon, 
following his father’s shameful example, raped his sister Tamar (13:1-14); 
and two years later Assatom avenged Tamar by murdering Amnon (13:23- 


29). Until about 983 (13:38; 14:28) David shunned Absalom’s presence; 
and four years later (15:7 [KJV, “forty”]) Absalom revolted, driving his 
father from Jerusalem (cf. Ps. 3; 63) and specifically fulfilling Nathan’s 
curses (2 Sam. 16:20-22). Through fatal delay, Absalom was defeated 
and killed by Joab, though only the latter’s stern rebuke could shake 
David from irresponsible grief over the death of his son (18:33-19:8). 
Even after David’s restoration to Jerusalem, intertribal jealousies led 
Suesa Of Benjamin to prolong the disorder (ch. 20). 


David’s last years (975-970 B.C.) were occupied with Philistine wars 
(2 Sam. 21:15-22) and with a military census, motivated by David’s 
pride in his armed forces (24:3, 9; Ps. 30:6). Plague resulted. But when 
the destroying angel halted at Araunan’s threshing floor on Mount Moran, 
just N of Jerusalem (2 Chr. 3:1), this area became marked as David’s 
place of sacrifice and the very house of God (1 Chr. 22:1; Ps. 30 title). 
David subsequently undertook massive preparations for the temple (1 
Chr. 22); he received in writing from God’s Spirit the plans for its 
construction (28:12, 19); and he solemnly charged Solomon and the 
princes with their execution (chs. 22; 28; 29). As David became 
increasingly incapacitated by age, his oldest surviving son, Aponuan, 
attempted to usurp the throne from Solomon, the divinely designated 
heir. Nathan, however, aroused David to proclaim Solomon’s coronation 
(1 Ki. 1). Thus in 970, after a final charge to his son (2:2-9), David died. 
His last words were a prophecy of the future Davidic Messian and of his 
own salvation, springing from this covenant (2 Sam. 23:5). 


David, City of. See Crry oF DaviD; JERUSALEM; Zion. 


dawn. This English term, as a noun or a verb, can be used to render 
several words and expressions, especially Hebrew šaar H8840 (e.g., Job 
38:12; KJV, “dayspring”). Some believe this word refers to the Amore 
god Shahar. The light of dawn can be a symbol for truthfulness and 
discernment (Isa. 8:19-20). The Greek term anatolé G424 (“rising”), 
rendered “dawn” by the NRSV in Lk. 1:78, is a figurative reference to the 
coming of Messin. 


day. A word often misinterpreted because of its various uses in the 
Bible. It often denotes the period of time from sunrise to sunset (Gen. 
1:5; Ps. 74:16). At an early date it was divided into three parts— 
morning, noon, and evening (Ps. 55:17; Dan. 6:10). Probably due to 
Medo-Persian influence after the exuz, it was divided into twelve hours 
(Jn. 11:9). Early morning was the first hour; the sixth hour was noon. 
Time could not be determined by clocks, so the length of an hour 
depended on the time of the year. The word also refers to time in 
general (Jdg. 18:30; Job 18:20; Obad. 12). It is also used figuratively, 
referring to the day of judgment (Isa. 2:12; Joel 1:15; Amos 5:18; Rom. 
13:12), the length of life (Gen. 5:4), and the time of opportunity (Jn. 
9:4). 


Day of Atonement. See Aronemenr, pay OF. 


Day of Christ. A phrase used by Pau: to indicate Jesus’ eschatological 
intervention in human history (Phil. 1:6, 10). Sometimes it is called “the 
day of the [or our] Lord Jesus [Christ]” (1 Cor. 1:8; 2 Cor. 1:14) or 
simply “that day” (Matt. 7:22) or “the Day” (1 Cor. 3:13). See sscuatotocy; 


DAY OF THE LORD. 


day of the Lord. An eschatological term referring to the 
consummation of the xnepom or cop, the triumph over his foes, and the 
deliverance of his people. It begins at the second coming of Christ and 
will include the final judgment. It will remove class distinction (Isa. 
2:12-21), abolish sins (2 Pet. 3:11-13), and will be accompanied by 
social calamities and physical cataclysms (Matt. 24; Lk. 21:7-33). It will 
include the millennial judgment (Rev. 4:1—19:6) and culminate in the 
new heaven and the new earth (Isa. 65:17; 66:22; Rev. 21:1; cf. also 1 
Cor. 1:8; 5:5; 2 Cor. 1:14; Phil. 1:6, 10; 2:16; 1 Thess. 5:2; 2 Thess. 2:2). 


See ESCHATOLOGY. 


day’s journey, day’s walk. The distance that a person can normally 
travel in one day. It would necessarily vary with the terrain and the 
method of travel—whether on foot, with an animal, with a caravan; also 
whether the journey was made in leisure or in haste. The Greek historian 
Herodotus in one place says that he reckons a day’s journey at 25 mi. 
(40 km.), but in another at 18 mi. (29 km.; see Histories 4.101; 5.53). 
The Bible makes mention of a day’s journey (Num. 11:31; 1 Ki. 19:4; 
Jon. 3:4; Lk. 2:44); of a three days’ journey (Gen. 30:36; Exod. 3:18; 5:3; 
8:27; Num. 10:33; Jon 3:3); and of a seven days’ journey (Gen. 31:23; 2 
Ki. 3:9). It is said that Lasan and his relatives pursued Jacos from Haran to 
Grap, a distance of 350 mi. (560 km.), in seven days, or an average of 
50 mi. (80 km.) a day (Gen. 31:23), but they would have been riding 
camels. 


daysman. This archaic term, referring to someone appointed to serve 
as arbiter (on a day fixed for trial), is used by the KJV in one passage 
where Jos expresses the longing for someone to mediate the conflict 
between God and himself (Job 9:33; NRSV, “umpire”; NIV, “someone to 
arbitrate”; cf. the use of the same Heb. term in Isa. 29:21 et al.). That 
longing of the human heart was fulfilled in the incarnation. See also 


MEDIATOR. 


dayspring. See pawn. 


day star. See morne star. 


deacon, deaconess. The Greek noun diakonos G1356 was a common 
term for “servant, assistant, messenger.” It and its cognates are used with 
reference to table waiters (Lk. 22:26-27; Jn. 2:5, 9), royal servants (Matt. 
22:13), service or ministry in general (Mk. 10:43-45 [Jesus]; Acts 1:17, 
25 [apostles]; Rom. 11:13 [Paul]), and local Christian leaders, possibly 
an official title (Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:8, 12-13). In Rom. 13:4 the word is 


applied to secular rulers. 


The diaconate as a cuurcu Office is inferred from Acts 6:1-2, which says 
that some of the widows were not receiving the daily diakonia G1355 
(NIV, “the daily distribution of food”) and that the apostles believed it 
was not proper to set aside the preaching of the word of God in order to 
serve tables (verb diakoned G1354). Thus seven men were chosen to 
meet the latter responsibility, though it should be noted that they are 
not specifically called “deacons” and that at least two of them, Sternen 
and Pur, also functioned as evangelists. At some point in the 
development of the church, however, deacons came to be recognized as 
church officers. Qualifications given in 1 Tim. 3 show that they were not 
considered ordinary lay members of the church. Paul’s mention of 
deacons in connection with sisnors or “overseers” (Phil. 1:1) supports the 
view. The same Greek word is used of Phoebe in Rom. 16:1, but its 
meaning here is disputed: should it be understood in a general sense and 
rendered “servant” (KJV, NIV), or officially in the sense of “deacon” 
(TNIV, NRSV), or more specifically of a separate office, “deaconess” 
(RSV)? See discussion under Puozse. 


dead. See pratu; Hanes; SHEOL; RESURRECTION. 


Dead Sea. An intensely saline lake occupying the S end of the Jorpan 
Valley, called in Scripture the Salt Sea (Gen. 14:3; Num. 34:3, 12; Deut. 
3:17; Josh. 3:16; 15:2, 5; 18:19), the Sea of the Arabah (Deut. 3:17; 
4:49; Josh. 3:16; 2 Ki. 14:25), and “the eastern sea” (Ezek. 47:18; Joel 
2:20). It has the earth’s lowest surface, 1,290 ft. (393 m.) below sea 
level. Occupying a geologic fault that extends from Syria through the Rep 
sea into Arrica, it is 47 mi. (75 km.) long and covers approximately 300 
sq. mi. (780 sq. km.). Cliffs rise 1,500-2,500 ft. (460-760 m.) on either 
shore. North of the Lisan or “Tongue” peninsula, the water’s depth 
attains 1,300 ft. (400 m.), though southward it averages less than 10 ft. 
(3 m.). The lake is slowly expanding, as the muddy Jordan extends its 
northern delta. Salt concentration reaches 25 percent, four times that of 
ocean water. Magnesium bromide prevents organic life; the climate is 


arid, and the heat extreme. 

Though man’s historical access to the Dead Sea has been slight, five 
streams S of the Lisan recommended this area to Lor as a “well- 
watered...garden” (Gen. 13:10). Yet the text later explains that the plain, 
known as the Valley of Smpm, was the same as the Salt Sea (14:3), a fact 
suggested by the known growth of the lake (once crossable at the Lisan), 
by his mention of “tar pits” (14:10) now active on the Sea’s floor (cf. 
Josepnuss name for it, “Lake Asphaltites,” Ant 1.9.1), and by 
contemporaneous ruins discovered on the Lisan. God’s destruction of 
Sopom may thus reflect the area’s combustibleness (Gen. 19:24, 28); and 
Jebel Usdum, “mountain of Sodom,” still identifies an extensive rock-salt 
formation opposite Zoar (cf. Gen. 19:26; Lk. 17:32). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Looking E across the Dead Sea towards the mountains of Moab (modern Kingdom of 


Jordan). 


The Dead Sea constituted Israel’s eastern border (Num. 34:12; Ezek. 
47:18), although some of the tribes occupied parts of Transsorpan. At En 


cep, Which terminates the principal descent from Judah, a spring 
provided refuge for Davm (1 Sam. 24:1). The Valley of Salt, S of the Dead 
Sea, witnessed the victories of David and of Amazan over Epo (2 Ki. 14:7; 
1 Chr. 18:12) and countermarches in the days of Jrnosnarnar (2 Ki. 3:8-9; 
2 Chr. 20:1-2). On the E shore above the Arnon River, the springs of 


Callirrhoe served Heron the Great during his final illness; and at Macuarrus 
his son Herod Antipas imprisoned Jonn tue sarrisr (Mk. 1:14; 6:17). On the 
W shore, above En Gedi, lies Khirbet Qumran, site of the community that 
preserved the Dran sra scrous; and opposite Lisan rises Masada, Palestine’s 
finest natural fortress, the refuge of Herod against Parthians in 42 B.C., 
and the last stand of Jerusalem’s zealots in A.D. 70 (Jos. War 7.10.1). In 
modern times the Dead Sea has produced potash; but Ezekiel predicts a 
healing of its waters, granting abundant life in God’s kingdom age (Ezek. 
47:8-10). 


Dead Sea Scrolls. The popular name given to a collection of 
manuscripts belonging originally to an ancient religious community 
living at a place now known as Khirbet Qumran, a short distance from 
the NW corner of the Dran sea (a copious spring of fresh water called ‘Ain 
Feshkha is nearby). In the larger sense the designation Dead Sea Scrolls 
refers to all of the MSS found in numerous unrelated sites in the Judean 
desert in the area immediately surrounding the Dead Sea. The DSS were 
first discovered, probably in A.D. 1947, by a bedouin. They were seen by 
several scholars in the latter part of 1947, some of whom have admitted 
that they passed them up as forgeries. One of the scholars who 
recognized the antiquity of the scrolls was Eleazar L. Sukenik of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, who was subsequently successful in 
purchasing some of them. Other scrolls were taken to the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, where the acting director, 
John C. Trever, was convinced of their value and arranged to 
photograph the portions that were brought to him. One of his 
photographs was sent to William F. Albright, who promptly declared 
that this was “the most important discovery ever made in OT MSS.” 
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Qumran Cave 1, where the first of the Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered. 


The scrolls that were purchased by the Hebrew University included 
the Hebrew University Isaiah Scroll (1QIsa>), also known as the Second 
Isaiah Scroll, a fragmentary MS; the War of the Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness (1QM); and the Thanksgiving Hymns, or Hodayot (1QH). 
The scrolls purchased by the Syrian archbishop and published by the 
American Schools of Oriental Research included the St. Mark’s Isaiah 
Scroll (1QIsa@), better known as the First or Great Isaiah Scroll, which is 
complete; the Habakkuk Commentary (1QpHab) which contains the text 
of Hab. 1-2 with a running commentary; and the Manual of Discipline 
(1QS), which contains the rules for the members of the Qumran 
community. The DSS have subsequently come into the possession of the 
State of Israel; they have been published in numerous editions and 
translated into many languages, and are readily available for anyone 
who wishes to study them either in translation or in facsimile. 


Following the discovery of these important scrolls, which are now all 
but unanimously accepted as having come from the last century B.C. and 
the first century A.D., the region from which they came was 
systematically explored. Numerous caves were found, and so far eleven 
caves have yielded materials from the same period as the original scrolls. 
Most of these materials have come from the fourth cave explored 
(known as cave 4 or 4Q); others of special significance come from caves 


2, 5, 6, and 11. 

Hundreds of MSS are represented by the fragments of cave 4 alone, 
about a hundred of which are biblical documents. These include 
fragments of every book of the Hebrew Bible except Esther. Some of the 
books, especially Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and Psalms, are represented in 
many copies. Numerous important biblical MSS have also been 
discovered in cave 11. In addition, fragments of deuterocanonical 
writings have been found, specifically Tobit and Ecclesiasticus, as well as 
fragments of several noncanonical writings (see ApocrypHa; PSEUDEPIGRAPHA). 
Some of these latter were already known, such as Jubilees, 1 Enoch, and 
the Testament of Levi; others were not previously known, such as the 
peculiarly Qumranian documents: the Thanksgiving Hymns, the War of the 
Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness, and the commentaries on 
portions of Scripture. These last give us insights into the nature and 
beliefs of the community at Qumran. 


Near the cliffs on an alluvial plateau overlooking the shore of the 
Dead Sea is the site of an ancient building complex often referred to as 
the “Monastery.” This was thoroughly excavated over several seasons 
and has yielded important data about the nature, size, and date of the 
Qumran community. From coins found there, together with other 
remains, the community has been dated within the limits of 140 B.C. 
and A.D. 67. The members were almost all male, although the literature 
contains provisions for the admission of women and children. The 
number of people living there at any one time was in the neighborhood 
of 200 to 400 hundred. At nearby ‘Ain Feshkha the remains of other 
buildings were found, the nature of which is not exactly clear. The fresh 
water of the spring probably was used for the growing of crops and other 
needs of the community. 


From the sect’s literature we know that the people of Qumran were 
Jews who had split off from the Jerusalem (or main) stream of Judaism, 
and indeed were quite critical of and even hostile toward the priests at 
Jerusalem. The fact that they used the name “The Sons of Zadok” has 
suggested to some scholars that they should be connected with the 
Zadokites or Sappucees; other scholars believe that they are rather to be 
identified with the Esseners, a third sect of Judaism described by Josrpnus 
and Puno. It is quite possible that elements of truth are to be found in 


both of these theories and that there was originally a split in the priestly 
or Sadducean line that first joined the movement known as the Hasidim, 
the forerunners of the Puarisces, ultimately to split again and form a 


narrow separatist group, part of which located at Qumran. We must 
await further discoveries before we attempt to give a final answer to this 
entire problem. 


The community devoted itself to the study of the Bible. The life of the 
community was largely ascetic, and their practices included ritual 
bathing, sometimes referred to as baptism. This has been understood by 
some to be the origin of the baptism of John the Baptist. A study of 
John’s baptism alongside that of the Qumranians shows, however, that 
the two practices were quite distinct: hence, even if John was associated 
with this community (an unproven theory), he must have developed 
important distinctions in his own doctrine and practice of baptism. 


Some scholars believe that Zoroastrian elements from Persia are to be 


found in the Qumran writings, particularly with reference to dualism 
and angelology. The problem is extremely complex. Zoroastrian dualism 
developed greatly in post-Christian times, and therefore it is precarious 
to assume that the Zoroastrian beliefs as we know them represent the 
beliefs a century or two before the time of Christ. 
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The Community Rule (1QS) from Qumran is also referred to as the Manual of Discipline. Shown here is the sixth column 


(out of eleven). 


The discoveries of Qumran are important for biblical studies in 
general. The matter of canoniciry is not necessarily affected, since the 
community there was a schismatic group in the first place; and, 
moreover, the absence of Esther does not necessarily imply that they 
rejected this book from the canon. In the matter of the text of the OT, 
however, the DSS are of great importance. The text of the Greek OT (the 
Sepruacint Or LXX), as well as the quotations of the OT in the NT, indicate 
that there were other textual forms besides the one that has come down 
to us (the Masoretic Text or MT). The study of surviving documents 
suggests that at the time of the production of the DSS (i.e., about the 
time of the production of the Scriptures used by the NT authors) there 
were at least three textual forms in existence: one we might call the 
ancestor of the MT; the second was a text closely related to that used by 
the translators of the LXX; the third was a text differing from both of 
these other texts. The differences are usually minor, but for careful 
textual study of the OT it is important that we free ourselves from the 
notion that the MT is the only authentic text. As a matter of fact, the 
quotations of the OT found in the NT rather imply that it was not the MT 
that was most commonly in use by NT authors. These statements should 
be qualified by pointing out that the quality of the text varies from book 
to book in the OT, and that there is much more uniformity in the text of 
the Perntateucn than in some of the other portions of the Hebrew Bible. 
The DSS have particularly made great contributions to the study of the 
text of Samuel (see Samur, Booxs oF). See alSO TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT). 


In relation to the NT, the DSS are likewise of importance. There are no 
NT texts among the DSS, obviously, since the earliest book of the NT 
were written only very shortly before the destruction of the Qumran 
community. Moreover, there was no reason why any of the NT writings 
should have reached Qumran. On the other hand, there are certain 
references and presuppositions found in the NT, particularly in the 
preaching of John the Baptist and Jesus Christ and in the writings of 
Paul and John, that are placed against a background now recognizably 
similar to that furnished by the documents from Qumran. Thus, for 
example, the fourth Gospel was formerly thought by many to be non- 
Palestinian in character, but now its alleged Greek Hellenistic features 
are attested in the DSS material. 


A great deal has been written concerning the relationship of Jesus 
Christ to the Qumran community. There is no evidence in the Qumran 
documents that Jesus was a member of the sect, and nothing in the NT 
supports such a view. Rather, the outlook of Jesus with reference to the 
world and particularly toward his own people is diametrically opposite 
that of Qumran, and it can be safely asserted that he was not a member 
of that group at any time. He may have had some disciples who had 
come out of that background, particularly those who were formerly 
disciples of John the Baptist—though this is far from proven. The 
attempt to show that the Qumran Teacher of Righteousness was the 
pattern for the gospel portrayal of Jesus cannot be established on the 
basis of the DSS. The Teacher of Righteousness was a man with high 
ideals who apparently died young; there is, however, no clear statement 
that he was put to death, and certainly no indication that he was 
crucified or rose from the dead or that the Qumranians expected him to 
return. The difference between Jesus and the Teacher of Righteousness 
stands out clearly at several points: the Teacher of Righteousness was 
never referred to as the Son of God or God come in the flesh; his death 
was not sacrificial in its nature; the sacramental meal (if such it was 
indeed) was not viewed as a memorial of his death or a pledge of his 
return in any way connected with the forgiveness of sin. Obviously in 
the case of Jesus Christ, all of these things are clearly asserted, not once 
but repeatedly in the NT, and indeed form a necessary basis without 
which there is no Christian faith. 


deafness. See piszaszs. 


death. Both the OT and NT present death as an event belonging to our 
sinful existence, but also in relation to the living God as Creator and 
Redeemer. Death means the end of a human ur: on earth—man is made 
from dust and to dust he returns (Gen. 3:19). To ponder this may cause a 
sense of separation from God (e.g., Ps. 6:5; 30:9; 88:5); but as death is 
faced the believer recognizes that total confidence should be placed in 
the Lord (Job 19:25-26; Ps. 73:23-24; 139:8). The hope of bodily 
RESURRECTION after death leading into life everlasting, which gradually 


emerges in the OT (Isa. 26:19; Dan. 12:2), is given prominence in the NT 
(esp. 1 Cor. 15). 

In the NT, especially in Pau’s letters, there is teaching on the cause of 
death; but this is death understood theologically, not biologically—not 
merely the end of physical existence on earth, but also the absence of a 
spiritual communion with God. (This understanding of death is also 
found in the OT; cf. Deut. 30:15; Jer. 21:8; Ezek. 18:21-22, 31-32.) Paul 
declares that “the wages of sin is death” (Rom. 6:23) and “sin entered 
the world through one man, and death through sin” (5:12); thus he 
exclaims, “Who will rescue me from this body of death?” (7:24). In 
similar vein another writer declares that it is the devil who, in this age 
on this fallen earth, has power over death—until Christ takes it from him 
(Heb. 2:15). Thus it is not surprising that the death of Jesus for the sins 
of the world is greatly emphasized as is also his victory over death in 
bodily resurrection. As Representative and Substitute Man, Jesus tastes 
death for every human being so that those who believe in him and are 
united to him have passed from death (separation from God) into life 
(that triumphs over physical death). Thus the Christian can say, 
“Whether we live or die, we belong to the Lord” (Rom. 14:8). 

The book of Revelation contains the expression “the second death” 
(Rev. 20:6, 14; 21:8); it is defined in symbolic terms as “the fiery lake of 
burning sulfur” (21:8) and is the opposite of “the crown of life” (2:10- 
11). It will be experienced by those whose names are not written in the 
Lamb’s “book of life” (20:15) and means everlasting separation from God 
and his redeemed people. 


Debir (person). dee’buhr (Heb. débir H1809, derivation uncertain). 
King of Econ, identified as a member of the confederacy of five Amorrre 
rulers who opposed the town of Geron at the invitation of Aponi-zepex, king 
of Jerusalem. The Gibeonites appealed to Josnua, and he and his army 
fought the Amorites in the Valley of Avaton, where the sun stood still. 
The five kings fled to a cave in Maxxepan, but they were captured and 
executed (Josh. 10:1-28). 


Debir (place). dee’buhr (Heb. débir H1810, possibly “back room [of a 
shrine]”). (1) The more frequently mentioned Debir was located in the 
hill country of the Suerueran to the W of Jerusalem; now generally 
identified with modern Khirbet Rabud (8.5 mi./14 km. SSW of Hesron). 
The town’s original name was Kiriath Sepher (“city of writing,” Josh. 
15:15), and possibly it was also known as Kiriath Sannah (v. 49, but this 
form may be a textual corruption). The history of the town is woven 
throughout the narrative of the conquest and settlement of Canaan. It is 
first mentioned as a Canaanite royal town whose inhabitants, the 
Anaxites, were destroyed by Josuua (10:38; 11:21; 12:13). The particular 
force involved was that under the command of Cares (15:15-17; Jdg. 
1:11-15). 

(2) A town or settlement near the Valley of Acnor on the N boundary 
of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:7). Its precise location is unknown. 


(3) A town in Gueap located near the Jordan, within the territory of 
the tribe of Gav (Josh. 13:26). Its location is unknown. However, the 
Hebrew can be rendered “to the border of Lidbir” (so NJPS; cf. NRSV 
mg., “Lidebir”), and many scholars revocalize the name to read Lo presar 
(some believe that Lidbir or Lidebir is the original name of Lo Debar). 


Deborah. deb‘uh-ruh (Heb. débérah H1806, “honey-bee”). (1) The 
nurse of Resexan, Wife of Isaac; she was buried under an oak at Bere, and 
the place was then named Aton sacutn, “The Oak of Weeping” (Gen. 35:8; 
cf. 24:59). 

(2) The fourth and greatest (with Gmron) of Israel’s judges, identified 
as a prophetess and as wife of Lappworn (Jdg. 4-5). She resided near the 
border of Benjamin and Ephraim, probably belonging to the latter tribe, 
and administered justice “under the Palm of Deborah” (4:5). Like most 
Hebrew “judges,” however, Deborah served primarily as a divinely 
appointed deliverer and executive leader of Israel. 

After the death of the previous judge, Enuo, God’s people had lapsed 
into apostasy, resulting in their subjection to the Canaanite king, Jas II 
of Hazor. Jabin’s commander, Sisera, “had nine hundred iron chariots and 


had cruelly oppressed the Israelites for twenty years” (Jdg. 4:2-3). This 
period coincides with the unrest that followed the Hrrrme collapse and 
the death of Egypt’s Ramses II, the treaties between which had preserved 
order in Palestine for eighty years (cf. 3:30). Ramses’s successor, 
however, was the elderly Merneptah. Despite his claim to have pacified 
both Canaanites and Israelites, disorder became rampant: “The roads 
were abandoned...and not a shield or spear was seen...in Israel” (5:6-8). 

Then arose Deborah, “a mother in Israel” (Jdg. 5:7). Summoning Barak 
of Naphtali, she prophesied that an offensive from Mount Tasor at the NE 
limit of Esprarton would lure Sisera and Jabin’s army to annihilation on 
the plains below (4:6-7). Barak agreed, provided Deborah’s inspiring 
presence should accompany the troops, though Deborah predicted 
Sisera’s death by a woman (4:8-9). Barak and Deborah then scouted 
Esdraelon around Kepesn; they mustered ten thousand men of Naphtali 
and Zebulun; and, together with princes of Issachar (5:15), they 
occupied Tabor (4:12). Deborah also summoned Dan and Asher in the N 
(cut off by Hazor) and Reuben and Gad in Transsorpan, who failed to 
respond (5:16-17). But Benjamin, Ephraim, and Makir (Manasseh) 
answered the call (5:14), probably massing at Beru naccan at the SE edge 
of Esdraelon. Deborah thus accomplished Israel’s first united action since 
the conquest, 175 years before. 

Sisera, meanwhile, advanced from Harosnetw naccovm in W Esdraelon, 
forded the Wadi Kisnon southward to marshal the Canaanite kings from 
Joxneam, Mecippo, and Taanacu (Jdg. 5:19), and pressed inland along its 
southern bank. But God fought against Sisera (5:20). A providential 
storm (cf. 5:4), which turned the plain into a morass, rendered Sisera’s 
chariotry unmaneuverable, and they were cut to pieces by Israel’s 
charging foot soldiers. The routed Canaanites, cornered at the Kishon 
ford, were then swept away by a flash flood (5:21). Sisera fled alone and 
was killed by the woman Jam at Kedesh (4:11, 17-22). Jabin was 
destroyed (4:24), and the land rested forty years (5:31), corresponding 
to the reign of Ramses III, the last great Pharaoh of Egypt’s 20th dynasty. 
After the battle, Deborah and Barak sang a song of victory (5:2-31; cf. v. 
7), the contemporaneous authenticity of which is universally recognized 
from its archaic language, vivid descriptions, and ringing faith (5:31). 


Yet Deborah’s record has occasioned manifold criticism against 
Scripture. (a) Confusion is alleged between Josh. 11 and Jdg. 4-5 as two 
garbled accounts of one actual battle against Jabin; Joshua’s opponent, 
however, may have been a predecessor of Jabin, or “Jabin” may have 
been a hereditary title in Hazor. (b) Contradictions are discovered 
between the prose and the poem, such as fewer tribes fighting in ch. 4 
and Sisera being killed in his sleep; but the poetry intentionally singles 
out the tribes, and Sisera’s sleeping in 5:26 is apparently understood 
(sinking and falling in 5:27 simply describes his subsequent death 
agonies). (c) Regarding the prose, some surmise that an account of King 
Jabin in Kedesh of Naphtali and an account of King Sisera in Esdraelon 
were combined into one; yet the Kedesh of 4:9-11 fits Esdraelon, not 
Naphtali, and Scripture never designates Sisera “king,” only “captain” of 
Jabin. (d) Morally, the charge that the scriptural account of Jael is 
“reprehensible...[and] cannot be justified” is made by one modern 
commentary. But while we question this Gentile’s treacherous methods, 
Deborah’s insight into her fearless and unsolicited devotion to God’s 
people renders her “most blessed of women” (Jdg. 5:24). 


debt. Under the Mosaic law Jews were not allowed to exact terest 
(usury) from other Jews (Exod. 22:25). Special laws protected the poor 
against usurers (22:25-27; Deut. 24:12-13). After the rxn: cruel practices 
arose in collecting debts (2 Ki. 4:1-7; Isa. 50:1). A debtor had to make 
good his obligation, so land that was pledged (mortgaged) could be 
seized, but had to be restored during the Year of Jusnez (Lev. 25:28). A 
house so pledged could be sold, or held in perpetuity if not redeemed 
during a year, unless it was an unwalled town (25:29-30). In NT times 
the Mosaic code was often disregarded. We read of bankers, money- 
changers, interest, usury (Matt. 25:16-27; Jn. 2:13-17). Debtors were 
often thrown into prison (Matt. 18:21-26). Jesus taught compassion 
toward those in debt (18:23-35). The prayer of Jesus, “forgive us our 
debts” (6:12), implies guilt from unpaid moral obligations to God. 


Decalogue. See COMMANDMENTS, TEN. 


The Decapolis. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The uplifted hill of the Decapolis city of Hippos located on the eastern side of the Sea of 
Galilee. (View to the W.) 


Decapolis. di-kap‘uh-lis (Gk. Dekapolis G1279, from deka G1274, “ten,” 
and polis G4484, “city”). In NT times, a large area mostly E of the Jorpan 
constituted by ten prominent Hellenistic towns. This region had been 
allotted by Moses to the tribe of Manassen (Num. 32:33-42), but during the 


intertestamental period it was occupied by Greeks who had come in the 
wake of A exanper THE GREAT’S conquests. After the Romans took control of 


the area (65 B.C.), a league of ten cities was constituted, though later the 
number was increased, eventually reaching eighteen. They had their 
own coinage, courts, and army. Ruins of temples, theaters, and other 
buildings tell of the high degree of culture that developed in these cities. 
Jesus drove the demons into swine near Gapara, one of these cities (Mk. 
5:1-20), and became popular in the Decapolis (Matt. 4:24-25; Mk. 7:31- 
37). 


deceit, deception. See ur, tyms. 


decision, valley of. This phrase, which occurs in only one verse (Joel 
3:14), apparently refers to the Valley of Jehoshaphat (vv. 2, 12). See 


JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF. 


decree. This English term can be used to translate a variety of Hebrew 
words, some referring to God’s statutes (Exod. 15:25 and frequently; see 
taw), and others referring to an official edict or decision issued by a king 
(e.g., Esth. 9:32; similarly Gk. dogma G1504, Lk. 2:1 et al.). The term is 
also used in the theological sense of God’s sovereign plans and decisions, 
as when Jos says, “He carries out his decree against me, / and many such 
plans he still has in store” (Job 23:14; cf. also Ps. 2:7; 105:10; see recton; 


PROVIDENCE). 


Dedan. dee’duhn (Heb. dédan H1847, derivation unknown; gentilic 
dédani H1848, “Dedanite”). (1) Son of Raaman and descendant of Ham 
through Cusx; his brother was Suesa (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chr. 1:9). 


(2) Son of Joxsuan and grandson of Asranam by Keruran; his brother also 
is called Sheba (Gen. 25:3; 1 Chr. 1:32). The Asshurites, the Letushites, 
and the Leummites are said to have descended from him. Whether there 
is a connection between this Dedan and #1 above is uncertain, but many 
scholars posit a merging of ethnic traditions. See also #3 below. 


(3) As a geographical and ethnic term, Dedan is mentioned several 


times in the prophets. The Dedanites (prob. viewed as descendants of #2 
above) are said to lodge in the thickets of Arasia and are referred to as 
being in caravans (Isa. 21:13; KJV, “Dedanim”). Dedan is mentioned in 
company with Tema and Buz as the object of God’s wrath (Jer. 25:23). In 
the context of a prophecy against Evom, the people of Dedan are warned 
of God’s punishment to befall them (49:8). In a similar context, God’s 
judgment against Edom includes all the territory from Terman to Dedan 
(Ezek. 25:13). Finally, Dedan is mentioned with Sheba in a prophecy 
concerning Goc (38:13-14). Extrabiblical sources of antiquity indicate 
that Dedan also was an oasis on the trade routes of the peoples of Sheba, 
Tema, and Buz. It is probably to be identified with some ruins just N of 
modern al-Ula (c. 50 mi./80 km. SW of Tema in Central Arabia). 


Dedanim. See Devan #3. 


dedication. The act of setting apart or devoting to God for holy ends. 
The relevant Hebrew words are often used of the consecration of 
persons, but usually of the setting apart of things for God’s use. 
Consecration of the rasernacte (Num. 7) was an elaborate ceremony, as 
was that of the tevr (1 Ki. 8). Among various dedicated things were the 
city wall (Neh. 12:27), private dwellings (Deut. 20:5), the temple 
treasure (1 Chr. 28:12), children (Exod. 13:2), people (Exod. 19:4; 1 
Sam. 16:5), and booty of war (2 Sam. 8:10-11). See also nouiess; Nazirire; 


SANCTIFICATION. 


Dedication, Feast of. This phrase occurs once in the NT (Jn. 10:22). 
It refers to the Feast of Hanukkah, celebrated annually by the Jews for 
eight days to commemorate the cleansing of the tevri: in Jerusalem after 
it had been desecrated by the Syrians under Antiocnus Epiphanes (1 Macc. 
4:52-59; 2 Macc. 10:5). The restoration of the worship of God was 
effected by Judas Maccasre about 165 B.C., three years after its 
defilement. The feast came on the twenty-fifth of Kislev (mid-December). 
Josephus designated it “The Feast of Lights”; it is also known as “The 


Feast of the Maccabees” and “The Feast of Illumination.” The festival 
was characterized by the illumination of synagogues and homes. It was a 
time of joy and merriment, and no public mourning was permitted on 
this feast. Jewish tradition claims that Judas Maccabee found a cruse of 
oil that was sufficient for a day but lasted for eight. The feast is still 
celebrated among the Jews today. The system of lighting is one light for 
the first day, and an additional one for each succeeding day of the 
festival. The family solemnly gathers around the father as he lights the 
candles with a prayer of thanksgiving to God for the liberation of his 
people from the persecution of the oppressor. Presents and money gifts 
are distributed to the children. 


deep, the. As an adjective, the English term deep can be used to 
translate a number of words. The chief biblical usage, however, is as a 
noun, referring to a lake or sea. Of particular importance is Hebrew 
teh6m H9333, thought by some to be used mythologically of the waters 
of a nether world in Gen. 1:2. This view sees a parallel to Tiamat of the 
Babylonian creation story—the demon of chaos from whose split body 
Marpux made the earth and sky. The Hebrew term cannot be considered a 
direct borrowing; it is far better to assume that the old Semitic root thm 
indicated “ocean,” of which the Babylonian demon Tiamat was a 
personification. It should be noted that tēhôm is not used elsewhere in 
the OT of mythical subterranean waters. It is used repeatedly of the Rep 
sza through which Israel passed (Exod. 15:5, 8; Ps. 77:16; Isa. 51:10; 
Hab. 3:10). It is used also many times of the Mediterranean or the deep 
ocean in general (Gen. 7:11; Ps. 107:26; Jon. 2:5). The biblical 
cosmology does not picture any subterranean watery chaos; such terms 
as “the water under the earth” (Deut. 4:18 NRSV) refer only to waters 
below shore line, as the mention of fish in them clearly shows. The 
Sepruacint regularly renders the Hebrew word with Greek abyssos G12 
(lit., “bottomless”), which thus about thirty times means merely the 
ocean and lakes. However, as the seas were the deepest things known to 
the ancients, the word gained a figurative sense and is used seven times 
in the book of Revelation of the bottomless prr, the abode of evil spirits. 


See asyss; Hanes; SHEOL. 


deer. See anmats. 


defile. There are a number of Hebrew and Greek words that in general 
mean “to profane, pollute, render unclean.” In the OT defilement was 
physical (Cant. 5:3), sexual (Lev. 18:20), ethical (Isa. 59:3; Ezek. 37:23), 
ceremonial (Lev. 11:24; 17:15), and religious (Num. 35:33; Jer. 3:1). In 
the NT ceremonial defilement recedes into the background, so that 
emphasis falls on ethical or religious matters (Mk. 7:19; Acts 10:15; 
Rom. 14:20). In OT times God’s purpose in issuing laws regarding 
ceremonial defilement was clearly an educative one—to impress the 
Israelites with his nouness and the necessity of their living separate and 


holy lives. See uncizan. 


degree. This English term occurs frequently in the KJV in the older 
sense of “step” (2 Ki. 20:9-11). See also ascents, SONG or. 


Dehavite. di-hay‘vit. According to the KJV and other versions, the 
Dehavites were a people group listed among those who were transferred 
to Samara by the Assyrians (Ezra 4:9). Because no satisfactory 
identification has been made, most scholars interpret the text differently, 
so that instead of the KJV’s rendering, “the Susanchites, the Dehavites, 
and the Elamites,” the NRSV translates, “the people of Susa, that is, the 
Elamites” (cf. NRSV; similarly NIV, “the Elamites of Susa”). 


Dekar. See Ben-vexer. 


Delaiah. di-lay’yuh (Heb. délayé H1933, “Yahweh draws up”). (1) Son 
of Elioenai and a descendant of Davin through Sotomon (1 Chr. 3:24). 


(2) A priest during the time of David who was the leader of the 
twenty-third division (1 Chr. 24:18). 


(3) Son of Shemaiah; he was one of the officials in the court of 


Jenoraxm Who heard Barucu read Jereman’s scroll and urged the king not to 
burn the inspired prophecy (Jer. 36:12, 25). 

(4) Ancestor of a family that returned from the exne but could not 
prove that they were Israelites (Ezra 2:60; Neh. 7:62). 

(5) Son of Mehetabel and father of Shemaiah; the latter was an 
opponent of Nehemiah (Neh. 6:10; see Suemamn #19). Some believe this 
Delaiah is the same as #4 above. 


Delilah. di-liluh (Heb. délild H1935, meaning disputed). A woman of 
pagan extraction mentioned as the temptress of the judge Samson (Jdg. 
16:4-20). The woman was presumably a Pumismve. She seems to be 


pictured in the story as a courtesan who was hired by her countrymen to 
lure Samson into compromising his personal strength and his position as 
judge in Israel. 


deliverance. See REDEMPTION; SALVATION. 


deluge. See FLOOD, THE. 


Demas. dee’muhs (Gk. Démas G1318; possibly a shortened form of 
Demetrius). A companion of Pau. first mentioned in the greetings sent from 
Rome to Coross (Col. 4:14; Phlm. 24), but later marked for his desertion 
of Paul in his last imprisonment (2 Tim. 4:10). Paul speaks volumes in 
the few words applied to Demas: he “hath forsaken me, having loved 
this present world” (KJV). Nothing more is known about him. 


Demetrius. di-mee‘tree-uhs (Gk. Démétrios G1320, “belonging to [the 
god] Demeter”). (1) The name of several Srrucw rulers, including 
Demetrius I Soter, who ruled from 164 B.C. until his death c. 150 (1 
Macc. 7:1—10:52; Jos. Ant. 12.10.1-4 et al.). His son, Demetrius II 
Nicator, assumed power c. 145 but lost it five years later, then ruled 


again 129-125 (1 Macc. 10:67—15:22; Jos. Ant. 13.4.3 et al.); it was this 
king who in the year 142 confirmed Simon Maccasze as high priest, 
thereby acknowledging Jewish independence. 

(2) A jeweler in Ernesus who raised a mob against Paut because the 
apostle’s preaching had resulted in damage to the lucrative business of 
making silver shrines of the goddess Artemis (Acts 19:23-27). The name of 
one Demetrius, a warden of the Ephesian temple, has been found by 
modern explorers, but the suggestion that he was the same person as the 
one mentioned in Acts has not been widely accepted. 


(3) A disciple whom Jonn tne Aroste praised in his letter to Gaws (3 Jn. 
12); it has been suggested that he was the bearer of the letter. 


demon. This English word is derived from the Greek daimōn G1230, 
which was used of rather anonymous influences whether of a good or 
bad variety. When the concept of a supernatural spirit or intelligence 
subsequently developed in Greek circles, the word gradually acquired a 
malign connotation and was used as a general designation of malevolent 
powers; these were commonly assigned individuality and characteristic 
functions. In the NT, this Greek word (which occurs only once, Matt. 
8:31) and its cognate, daimonion G1228 (7:22 and very frequently), 
always have a negative connotation and are roughly synonymous with 
“evil spirit” (cf. Matt. 17:18 with Mk. 9:25). 


The immaterial and incorporeal nature of both Satan and his demon 
hosts is graphically set forth by the apostle Paut when he describes the 
believer’s intense conflict as being “not against flesh and blood” but 
against “rulers,” “authorities,” “powers of this dark world,” and 
“spiritual forces of evil in the heavenly realms” (Eph. 6:12; cf. 2:2). Jonn 
THE APOSTLE likewise stresses their incorporeality in his reference to “spirits 
of demons” (Rev. 16:14); the construction is probably a genitive of 
apposition that defines the general term “spirits,” thus “demon-spirits” 
(cf. NRSV, “demonic spirits”). 


As purely spiritual beings or personalities, demons operate above the 
laws of the natural realm and are invisible. The Bible presents them as 
such, and thus they are free from the magical rites and exorcistic 


rigmarole that contaminate ethnic and rabbinic demonology. The Word 
of God, however, does recognize the miracle whereby natural law may 
be temporarily transcended and residents of the spirit world glimpsed (2 
Ki. 2:11; 6:17). On this principle John in apocalyptic vision saw the 
awful last-day eruption of locust-demons from the abyss (Rev. 9:1-12), as 
well as the three hideous frog-like spirits that emanate from the satanic 
trinity (the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet) in the tribulation to 
muster the world’s armies to their predestined doom at Armaceppon 
(16:13-16). 
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As spirit personalities, demons have an intellectual nature through 
which they possess superhuman knowledge. Scripture features their 
shrewdness: they know Jesus (Mk. 1:24), bow to him (5:6), describe him 
as “the Son of the Most High God” (5:7), entreat him (Lk. 8:31), obey 
him (Matt. 8:16), corrupt sound doctrine (1 Tim. 4:1-5), conceal the 


truth of Christ’s incarnate deity and sole saviorhood (1 Jn. 4:1-3), and 
comprehend prophecy and their inevitable doom (Matt. 8:29). Because 
of their superhuman knowledge, demons are consulted by spiritistic 
mediums, who allow themselves to get under the control of evil spirits 
for oracular purposes (1 Sam. 28:1-25; Acts 16:16), as is seen in both 
ancient and modern spiritism, erroneously called “spiritualism.” 

In their moral nature all demons (as fallen ances) are evil and 
depraved, in distinction to the good spirits (the unfallen angels), who are 
sinless. The moral depravity of demons is everywhere evidenced in 
Scripture by the harmful effects they produce in their victims, deranging 
them mentally, morally, physically, and spiritually, and by the frequent 
epithet of “unclean” (NIV, “evil”) which often describes them (Matt. 
10:1; Mk. 1:27; Lk. 4:36; Acts 8:7; Rev. 16:13). Fleshly uncleanness and 
base sensual gratification are the result of demon control of the human 
personality (Lk. 8:27). Demons figure in the moral collapse of a people 
who yield to gross carnality and sexual sin (2 Tim. 3:1-9; Rev. 9:21-22). 


In addition to their superhuman intelligence and moral depravity, 
demons possess terrible physical strength, imparting it to the human 
body (Lk. 8:29) and binding their victims as with chains and with 
physical defects and deformities (Lk. 13:11-17) such as blindness (Matt. 
12:22), insanity (8:26-36), dumbness (9:32-33), and suicidal mania (Mk. 
9:22). 


Demons under the leadership of Satan seek to oppose God’s purposes 
and to hinder human welfare. So intimately bound up are they with their 
prince leader that their work and his are identified rather than 
differentiated. Thus the earthly life of our Lord is said to have consisted 
in going about “doing good and healing all who were under the power of 
the devil” (Acts 10:38). Certainly much of this so-called oppression by 
the devil was the work of the demons, as a cursory examination of the 
gospel records will show. 

Demons are of two classes: those who are free, with the earth and the 
air as their abode (Eph. 2:2; 6:11-12; Col. 1:13), and those who are 
imprisoned in the asyss (Lk. 8:31; Rev. 9:1-11; 20:1-3). The abyss is only 
the temporary prison house of evil spirits, which must surrender its 
doleful inhabitants to Gernenna or the “lake of fire” (Matt. 25:41), the 


eternal abode of Satan, demons, and unsaved human beings. 


den, lions’. The dwelling place of lions (see anmars) is mentioned in 
various biblical passages (Job 38:39-40; Ps. 104:21-22; Cant. 4:8; Amos 
3:4; Nah. 2:11-12). Especially well known is Dan. 6:7-24, where the 
Aramaic word refers to a trenched out “pit.” The Babylonians and 
Assyrians kept lions captured in the marshlands as beasts for hunting 
and as pets; they are shown in the magnificent reliefs of several Neo- 
Assyrian rulers. The punishment described in Dan. 6 has not survived in 
visual representation, but the condemnation to a “trial by ordeal” has 
many precedents in Mesopotamian-Iranian law. When Danm was spared, 
his accusers were condemned to the same fate (6:24). 


denarius. See monty. 


deny. This term can be used in both negative contexts (such as Prrer’s 
denial or disowning of Jesus, Matt. 26:34, 70, et al.) and positive ones 
(we should deny ourselves, that is, set aside our self-interests, Matt. 
16:24 et al.). Especially important are those passages that warn believers 
against denying the faith (e.g., 1 Tim. 5:8). See apostasy. 


deposit. Since there were no banks or security houses in the ancient 
world, it would not be uncommon for an individual, when going on a 
journey, to deposit valuables with a friend or neighbor. Specific laws are 
spelled out in Exod. 22:7-13 and Lev. 6:1-7 concerning the protection of 
deposits. See prepce. In the NT, the term deposit is sometimes used as the 
rendering of Greek paratheké G4146, “property entrusted to another,” 
used with reference to the cose, which has been given over to the 
apostles and disciples for their care, so that they might proclaim it 
faithfully (1 Tim. 6:20; 2 Tim. 1:12, 14). In addition, the NIV uses the 
phrase “a deposit, guaranteeing [what is to come]” to render Greek 
arrabon G775 (2 Cor. 1:22; 5:5; Eph. 1:14). See rarest. 


depravity. See sw. 


deputy. One appointed to rule under a higher authority, as a regent in 
place of a king (e.g., 1 Ki. 22:47). The KJV uses this term also in 
passages where the reference is to a Roman proconsut (Acts 13:7 et al.). 


Derbe. duhr’bee (Gk. Derbé G1292). A city in the SE corner of Lycaonta 
in Asia minor, a region that was part of the Roman province of Gaata. PauL 
visited it on the first journey after being stoned at Lysrra (Acts 14:20), 
also on his second tour (16:1), and probably on the third. A certain Gaws, 
who accompanied Paul to Jrrusatem, was from this city (20:4). Derbe was 
approximately 65 mi. (105 km.) SE of Iconium. 


descent into hell. The familiar Apostles’ Creed affirmation that Jesus 
descended into ner or Hanes is based chiefly on two references by Perer (1 
Pet. 3:19; 4:6), supported by implications to be taken from two other NT 
verses (Acts 2:27; Rom. 10:7). The term is said to be in harmony also 
with the language of Pau. when he speaks of Christ’s descending “into 
the lower parts of the earth” (Eph. 4:9 KJV), but many scholars argue 
that this phrase refers to the earth itself as lower than heaven (cf. NIV, 
“to the lower, earthly regions”). Even in the case of Peter’s statements, 
the meaning is hotly debated by scholars. As a result, some argue that 
the descent into Hades is merely another way of emphasizing the depth 
of Christ’s humiliation and his total identification with the sufferings of 
sinners in death. Others believe that the statement is misleading and 
thus exclude it in their liturgical use of the creed. 
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desert. This term, like wilderness and wasteland, refers to a barren, 
desolate area. Deserts are mentioned in numerous contexts throughout 
the Bible. In most places it is a mild desert receiving some ram during the 
winter season of the year. Rain falls at intervals from November to April, 
causing flooding at certain places because of the treeless soil, while the 
other six months it is extremely dry because of the khamsin or desert 
winds. Because of the lack of good natural harbors along the Palestinian 
coast, the desert has had a far greater influence on the life and culture of 
Palestine than has the sea. There was continuous hostility between the 
inhabitants of the desert and those of the more fertile areas. The lure of 
the planted crops was more than a hungry bedouin tribe could 
withstand. In other periods of time when peace was negotiated, active 
trade took place over the desert routes, bringing many goods from the S 
and E to Palestine. 


Several words in the Bible are rendered “desert” or “wilderness.” The 
most common and inclusive term in the OT is midbar H4497, 
“uninhabited land.” It includes not only the barren deserts of sand and 
rock, but also the steppe lands that can be classified as semidesert. These 
would be used for the grazing of sheep and goats at certain periods of 
the year. The words siyyâ H7480 (e.g., Isa. 41:18; NIV, “parched 
ground”) and yésimén H3810 (e.g., Ps. 78:40; NIV, “wasteland”) tend to 
be a little more narrow in meaning, referring to very dry and waterless 
areas. Two additional words sometimes rendered “desert” or 
“wilderness” are better treated as proper names: Arasan (the barren plain 
located in the southern part of the Jordan valley) and Necev (the great 
southern desert tucked between the Sinai peninsula to the W and the 
Arabah to the E). In the NT, the standard term is Greek erémos G2245, 
“desolate [area].” This term is used not so much to designate a dry 
region, but more in the sense of a solitary place. It occurs, for example, 
with reference to the area around Bersama on the eastern shore of the 
Sea of Galilee (Mk. 6:31-32), even though there was “plenty of grass in 
that place” (Jn. 6:10). 


The desert is presented both in a positive and in a negative way in its 
relationship to Israel. At the beginning of the nation’s history, the desert 


was where God showed his power and his love for Israel (Jer. 2-3; Hos. 
13:5). Desoran sings praise to the God of Sinai and the desert (Jdg. 5:4-5), 
and likewise Hasaxxux as he speaks about God’s deliverance of Israel 
(Hab. 3:2-7). The wilderness, however, also is seen as a place of sin. The 
golden calf scene took place in the desert (Exod. 32:23; see carr worsur). 
Koran’s rebellion took place there (Num. 16-17). At SHrrmm many of the 
Israelites identified with Baa pror (Num. 25) and suffered the judgment 
of God. 


desert creature. See anmats. 


desire. See coverousness; Lust; pLants (under caper). 


desire of all nations, the. This phrase is found only in Hag. 2:7, 
where the KJV reads, “And I will shake all nations, and the desire [NIV, 
desired; NRSV, treasure] of all nations shall come.” The prophet predicts 
glory for ZerussaseL’s temple greater in the future than in the present. The 
verse is often taken as a messianic prediction (cf. Zech. 3:8; 9:9; note 
also that Hag. 2:6 is quoted in Heb. 12:26-27). It seems from the context 
that the prophet was looking to the distant future, and elsewhere he 
apparently refers to Zerubbabel symbolically as the Messian (Hag. 2:22- 
23; cf. Zech. 6:12). Some believe that Hag. 2:7 refers not to the arrival of 
the Messiah, but to the coming of the leaders of the Gentiles to join in 
worship in the messianic age. 


desolation. See ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 


destiny. Though this word is seldom used in English Bible versions 
(NIV Eccl. 9:2-3 et al.), the idea, divested of pagan implications, is 
frequent in the Bible. God sees the end from the beginning. He has 
appointed a destiny for the Christian, for the unbeliever, for Israel, and 


for other nations. See rection; provence. AS a proper name, the term 
Destiny refers to a pagan god, Mem, which is mentioned once along with 
Gap, “Fortune” (Isa. 65:11 [the KJV mistranslates this verse]). Pagan 
ideas of fate or destiny vary. In Greek mythology and in some popular 
forms of Islam, the hour of death is determined, and perhaps the place 
also, but the ordinary course of life is left to chance. The Sroics, more 
consistently, insisted that every event was determined. Sometimes fate is 
supposed to be a blind, purposeless force, rather than providence, 
foresight, and wise planning. 


destroyer, the. In Exod. 12:23 (cf. Heb. 11:28), this term occurs in 
connection with the tenth plague of Egypt, the destruction of the 
Egyptian firstborn. Evidently the reference is to a superhuman being, 
used as an instrument of God’s wrar in the execution of his judgment. It 
is difficult to say whether this is a good ance. used by God as an agent of 
destruction, or Satan or one of his minions. If a good angel, God could 
use it to bring both blessing and destruction. In 1 Cor. 10:10, PauL 
warned against grumbling, as some Israelites did in the wilderness and 
thus “were destroyed by the destroyer” (KJV). The term “the destroyer” 
occurs elsewhere in a somewhat different sense (e.g., Isa. 16:4; 54:16; 
Jer. 6:26; 48:8, 32). With different terminology, some passages refer to 
the concept of an angelic destroyer. For example, the Lord sent an angel 
to smite the people by means of a plague because Davw had made a 
census of the nation (2 Sam. 24:16). In Hezexian’s time in a single night an 
angel destroyed 185,000 men in the Assyrian camp (2 Ki. 19:35). The 
prophet Ezexm. saw in a vision a number of angels executing judgment 
upon Jerusalem and Judah (Ezek. 9:5-7). 


Destruction, City of. See Crry oF pesrruction. 


Deuel. doo‘’uhl (Heb. dé <i ël H1979, possibly “known of God”). Father 
of Euasarn; the latter was a Gadite leader (Num. 1:14, 24-25; 2:14 [MT, 
“Reuel”]; 7:42, 47). In all these passages the Szpruacinr reads Ragouél, 


which some scholars believe reflects the correct spelling. See Reve. #2. 


Deuterocanonical Books. See Apocryeua. 


Deuteronomy. doo’tuh-ron’uh-mee. The fifth book of the Bible and 
traditionally one of the five books of Mosss (see Penrateucu). In sight of the 
Canaan he would not be allowed to enter, Moses gathered the hosts of 
Israel about him for his farewell addresses. These, set within the 
historical framework of several brief narrative passages, constitute the 
book of Deuteronomy. Since the occasion of the renewal of the covenant 
made earlier at Smar, the appropriate documentary pattern for covenant 
ratification supplied the pattern for Moses’ speeches and thus for the 
book. 


The English, though not totally inappropriate, is based on the 
Septuacint’s mistranslation of the phrase “a copy of this law” (Deut. 17:18) 
as to deuteronomion touto, “this second law,” or “this repetition of the 
law.” In Hebrew literature the book (like the other books of the 
Pentateuch) is known from its opening words, “These are the words,” or 
simply, “Words” (Heb. débarim, pl. of dabar H1821). This title is well 
suited because it focuses attention on a clue to the peculiar literary 
character of the book; the treaties imposed by ancient imperial lords on 
their vassals began with such an expression. Deuteronomy is the text of 
“words” of a suzerainty covenant made by the Lord of heaven through 
the mediatorship of Moses with the servant people Israel beyond the 
Jordan. 


© Dr. James C. Martin View from the summit of Jebel Musa looking SE up to the peaks of Jebel Katerina (St. 


Catherine’s), the tallest mountain in Sinai. 


The claims of Deuteronomy concerning its own authorship are plain. It 
consists almost entirely of the farewell speeches of Moses addressed to 
the new generation that had grown to adulthood in the wilderness. The 
speeches are dated in the last month of the forty years of wandering 
(Deut. 1:3), and it is stated that Moses wrote as well as spoke them 
(31:9, 24; cf. 31:22). Modern conservative scholars, therefore, join older 
Jewish and Christian tradition in maintaining the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy as well as of the first four books of the Pentateuch. Almost 
all such scholars, however, recognize that the account of Moses’ death 
(Deut. 34) is exceptional and must have been recorded by some other 
writer; some would attribute to a compiler (perhaps the unknown author 
of Deut. 34) much of the narrative framework of Deuteronomy. Whether 
or not the biblical testimony allows the latter latitude, even that variety 
of the conservative position stands in clear opposition to modern 
negative theories of the origin of Deuteronomy. 


According to the Development Hypothesis, popular among nineteenth- 
century negative critics, Deuteronomy was a product of the seventh 
century B.C. and provided the program for the reform of Josu (cf. 2 Ki. 
22:3—23:25), allegedly introducing the concept of a centralized place of 
worship into Israelite religion at that late date. But unless a wholesale 
critical rewriting of the historical sources is undertaken, it is obvious 
that the concept of the central altar was normative during the entire life 
of Israel in Canaan. Moreover, it is equally apparent that, taken at face 


value, the covenant stipulations in Deuteronomy are directed to a 
unified young nation about to enter a program of conquest, not to a 
diminishing remnant of the divided kingdom. Indeed, many of those 
stipulations would be completely incongruous in a document produced 
in the seventh century. That dating, though still dominant, is being 
increasingly challenged even from the side of negative criticism. While 
some have suggested a postexilic origin, more have favored a date before 
Josiah’s reign. There is a growing tendency to trace the sources of the 
deuteronomic legislation back to the early monarchy—if not earlier. The 
view that these traditions were preserved at a northern cult center, being 
shaped according to ritual patterns, is widespread. Some would detach 
Deuteronomy from the Pentateuch and treat the books of Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings as a unit representing the historical- 
theological perspective of a distinctive school of thought, the 
“deuteronomic.” 


Overview of DEUTERONOMY 


Author: Although technically anonymous, most of the book 
consists of discourses attributed directly to moses, who is 


regarded by tradition as the author of the Pentateuch. 


Historical setting: The end of the wilderness wanderings, as a 
new generation of Israelites are camped E of the sorpan ready 
to take possession of the Promised Land (c. 1400 or 1250 
B.C., depending on the date of the exopus; those who reject 
Mosaic authorship usually date the book to the time of King 
Josian, late in the seventh century B.C.). 


Purpose: To exhort the people to renew their covenant with 
God, avoiding the sins of the previous generation, and thus 
becoming spiritually prepared to conquer the land before 
them. 


Contents: Historical review of God’s dealings with the 


Israelites (Deut. 1-4); extended exposition of the Ten 
Commandments and other laws (chs. 5-26); renewal of the 
covenant by affirming the curses and blessings (chs. 27-30); 
Moses’ last words and death (chs. 31-34). 


The unity, antiquity, and authenticity of Deuteronomy are evidenced 
by the conformity of its total structure to the pattern of ANE suzerainty 
treaties dating from the second millennium B.C. The classic covenantal 
pattern consisted of the following sections: preamble, historical 
prologue, stipulations, curses and blessings, invocation of oath deities, 
directions for deposit of duplicate treaty documents in sanctuaries and 
periodic proclamation of the treaty to the vassal people. 


This substantially is the outline of Deuteronomy: 


I. Preamble: Covenant Mediator (Deut. 1:1-5). 

II. Historical Prologue: Covenant History (1:6—4:49). 

III. Stipulations: Covenant Life (chs. 5-26). 

IV. Curses and Blessings: Covenant Ratification (chs. 27-30). 


V. Succession Arrangements: Covenant Continuity (chs. 31-34). 


In Deut. 1:1-5 the speaker is identified as Moses, as the Lord’s 
representative. The second section (1:6—4:49 is a rehearsal of God’s past 
covenantal dealings with Israel from Horeb to Moab and serves to 
awaken reverence and gratitude as motives for renewed consecration. 
With 5:26 it is made clear that when covenants were renewed the former 
obligations were repeated and brought up to date. Thus chs. 5-11 review 
the Decalogue with its primary obligation of fidelity to Yahweh, while 
chs. 12-26 in considerable measure renew the stipulations of the Book of 
the Covenant (Exod. 21-33) and other Sinaitic legislation, adapting 
where necessary to the new conditions awaiting Israel in Canaan. In 
Deut. 27-30 directions are first given for the future and final act in this 
covenant renewal to be conducted by Josnua in Canaan (ch. 27). Moses 


then pronounces the blessings and curses as reasons for Israel’s 


immediate ratification of the covenant, but also as a prophecy of Israel’s 
future down to its ultimate exile and restoration (chs. 28-30). In ch. 31- 
34 preparations are made for the continuity of leadership through the 
succession of Joshua and for the continuing confrontation of Israel with 
the way of the covenant by periodic reading of the covenant document, 
which was to be deposited in the sanctuary, and by a prophetic song of 
covenant witness (chs. 31-32). The book ends with the final blessings 
and the death of Moses (chs. 33-34). 


The similarity between the style of Deuteronomy and that of 
contemporary international suzerainty treaties is well worth noting. Also 
important is the overall oratorical nature of the book. The style is similar 
throughout, a fluent prose (chs. 32-33 are poetry) marked by majestic 
periods, warm eloquence, and the earnest exhortation of the preacher, 
calling the people to choose whom they would follow. Deuteronomy is 
the Bible’s full-scale exposition of the covenant concept and 
demonstrates that, far from being a contract between two parties, God’s 
covenant with his people is a proclamation of his sovereignty and an 
instrument for binding his elect to himself in a commitment of absolute 
allegiance. 


Israel is confronted with the demands of God’s governmental 
omnipotence, redemptive grace, and consuming jealousy. They are to 
show their consecration to the Lord by obeying his mandate to establish 
his kingdom in his land. That involves conquering the land, by which 
divine judgment would be visited on those who worship alien gods in 
God’s land, and also establishing a community of brotherly love in 
common service to the Lord within the Promised Land. This covenant 
calling was not an unconditional license to national privilege and 
prosperity. By the covenant oath Israel came under both the curses and 
the blessings that were to be meted out according to God’s righteous 
judgment. The covenant relation called for responsible decision: “This 
day I call heaven and earth as witnesses against you that I have set 
before you life and death, blessings and curses. Now choose life, so that 
you and your children may live and that you may love the Loro your 
God....For the Lor» is your life” (Deut. 30:19-20). 


devil. In the plural, this word is used by the KJV several times in the 
OT (Lev. 17:7 et al.) and frequently in the NT (Matt. 4:24 et al.). For 
these uses, see pemon. Otherwise, the term occurs only in the NT, and 
only in the singular, as the rendering of Greek diabolos G1333, which 
means “slanderer” (the pl. of this Gk. word is used a few times to 
describe slanderous people). The devil is depicted as one inciting to evil 
(Matt. 4:1; 13:39; Jn. 13:2; et al.). Those under his control could be 
called children of the devil (1 Jn. 3:10; cf. Jn. 6:70; 8:44), and he is said 
to hold the power of death (Heb. 2:14). Though ruler of the world, he 
was defeated by the death of Christ and his resurrection (cf. Matt. 25:41; 
Rev. 2:10; 12:9; et al.). For discussion see Satan. 


devoted thing. The Hebrew verb 4dram H3049 and its cognate noun / 
érem H3051, which are used of dedicating something or someone to the 
deity either for sacred use or for utter destruction, occur about eighty 
times in the OT. The verb is usually translated “utterly destroy” or the 
like. The translation “devote” or “devoted,” though less common, is 
more expressive of the meaning of the root. The overwhelming usage 
refers to the destruction of the enemy in the total wars commanded in 
the conquest of Canaan, in the campaign against the Amares, and in 
similar situations. The enemy was put “under the ban,” as it is 
sometimes expressed. An example is the city of Jericho, which was thus 
devoted. All was to be destroyed except metals that could be purified by 
fire, for the Lord’s treasury. Thus Acnan in violating the ban actually stole 
from God. 


There is another usage observable. Some passages (Lev. 27:21, 28, 29; 
Num. 18:14; Ezek. 44:29) refer to offerings dedicated to holy use, which 
are given to the priests. Leviticus 27:21 specifies that such a field shall 
be the priests’ in perpetuity and shall not revert to the owner in the Year 
of Jusnezr. We read that every devoted thing “is most holy to the Lord” 
(27:28). Devoted men are mentioned in the same context (27:29) as 
certainly condemned to death. This does not refer to those persons 
consecrated to the Lord by a vow and serving as slaves in the temple 
(these are mentioned in vv. 1-8). Nor does it refer to the firstlings of men 
who were redeemed when God chose the tribe of Levi as an equivalent 


(Num. 3:12). There is no vestige of early human sacrifice. Rather the 
devoted men who must be killed as directed in Lev. 27:29 are captives 
from the holy wars. These captives theoretically belonged to God. Yet 
such foreign captives could not serve in the holy precincts. Like Acac and 
the Amalekites, they must be put under the ban (1 Sam. 15:3-33). See 
also ACCURSED; EXCOMMUNICATION. 


dew. The moisture condensed from the air that forms in drops during a 
still, cloudless night on the earth or any warm surface. In Syria and most 
of Palestine these conditions are fulfilled through the cloudless summer 
and early autumn, and the dew is a great blessing to the fruits of the 
land. The word (Heb. fal H3228) occurs thirty-five times, almost always 
with pleasant connotation. Dew is often used in Scripture as a symbol of 
BLESSING (Gen. 27:28; Mic. 5:7) and of refreshment (Deut. 32:2; Job 29:19; 
Ps. 133:3; Isa. 18:4). 


diadem. This English term (from Gk. diadéma G1343, cf. NRSV Rev. 
12:3 et al.), which usually refers to a crown as a symbol of royalty, is 
seldom found in Bible versions. The NIV uses it three times to translate 
Hebrew words that designate a headband or turban. See press. 


dial. Properly, a graduated arc intended to mark the time of day by the 
shadow of a style or shaft falling on it. In modern times the style is 
generally (and properly) parallel to the axis of the earth. The term is 
used by the KJV and other versions to render the plural of Hebrew ma 
dlah H5092 (“ascent, step”) in 2 Ki. 20:11 (also in the parallel passage, 
Isa. 38:8, where the text is a little different and difficult). According to 
this narrative, Hezexan was given a sign to prove the authenticity of 
Isaran’s prophecy that God would heal the king of his disease: “And Isaiah 
the prophet cried unto the Lorn: and he brought the shadow ten degrees 
[ma ălőt] backward, by which it had gone down in the dial [ma<alét 
again] of Ahaz” (so KJV; the NRSV, similarly, “and he brought the 
shadow back the ten intervals, by which the sun had declined on the dial 


of Ahaz”). The NIV translates more literally, “and the Loro made the 
shadow go back the ten steps it had gone down on the stairway of 
Ahaz,” but even in this rendering it is apparent that the stairs in question 
functioned as a kind of sundial. One possibility is that “the device 
consisted of two sets of steps each facing a wall whose shadow fell upon 
the steps. As the sun rose, the eastern steps would be in the wall’s 
shadow, which, as the day advanced, would grow shorter. On the other 
hand, during the afternoon, the steps facing west would more and more 
be in the shadow” (E. J. Young, The Book of Isaiah, 3 vols., NICOT 
[1965-72], 2:515n.). The miracle recorded in connection with the dial 
can be compared with Joshua’s “long day” (Josh. 10:12-14) and is 
equally inexplicable on natural grounds. 


diamond. See mnerats. 


Diana. See Artemis. 


Diaspora. See Dispersion. 


Diblah. dib‘luh (Heb. diblâ H1812, possibly “lump, cake [of pressed 
figs]”). KJV Diblath. An unknown city mentioned in a prophetic oracle 
of judgment (Ezek. 6:14). Because in the Hebrew alphabet the 
consonants d and r can be easily confused (see part), many scholars 
emend the text to read Retan (cf. NRSV). 


Diblaim. dib/lay-im (Heb. diblayim H1813, apparently dual form of 
dēbēlâ H1811, “lump, cake [of pressed figs]”). The father of Gomer, the 
unfaithful wife of the prophet Hossa (Hos. 1:3). According to some, 
Diblaim was her hometown. A few scholars interpret the name 
allegorically (e.g., a reference to her cheap price as a prostitute or to the 
raisin cakes used in the worship of Baa). 


Diblath. See Deran. 
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Dibon. di’bon (Heb. dib6n H1897, derivation uncertain). (1) A Judean 
town toward the S, inhabited in the time of Nexeman by members of the 
tribe of Jupan (Neh. 11:25), which seems to be the same as Dimonan (Josh. 
15:22). 

(2) A city in Moas, E of the Dran sea and N of the Arnon River, to which 
reference is first made in the OT in describing Israel’s victory over Smon 
of the Amorites (Num. 21:30). Dibon, together with the whole area, was 
given to the tribes of Gap and Reusen (Num. 32:3, 34; Josh. 13:9), and 
although Dibon was built (i.e., rebuilt) by Gad (Num. 32:34) and, 
therefore, was sometimes called Dibon Gad (33:45-46), it was part of the 
territory of Reuben (Josh. 13:17). It was later taken by Moas under King 
Mesua, who rebelled against Israel after the death of Anas in 906 B.C. (2 
Ki. 1:1; 3:4-5). According to 2 Ki. 3, Israel badly defeated Mesha at the 
ensuing battle, but Mesha set up a stele at Dibon (the famous Moaste 
stone) boasting of his defeat of Ahab. 


Dibon Gad. See Deon #2. 


Dibri. dib‘ri (Heb. dibrî H1828, possibly “talkative”). A man of the tribe 


of Dan whose daughter Shelomith married an Egyptian (Lev. 24:11). 


Shelomith’s son blasphemed “the Name” (of God) and was stoned (vv. 
10-23). 


Didache. did’uh-kee (Gk. Didaché G1439, “teaching”). A writing of the 
early church, usually included among the Aposrouic raters. 


didrachma. See money. 


Didymus. did‘uh-muhs (Gk. Didymos G1441, “twin”). This designation, 
another name for the apostle Tuomas, appears only in the Gospel of John 
(Jn. 11:16; 20:24; 21:2). 


Diklah. dik‘luh (Heb. diqlâ H1989, “date palm”). Son of Joxran and 
descendant of Snem through Errr (Gen. 10:27; 1 Chr. 1:21). The names of 


Joktan’s thirteen sons appear to refer to S Arabian tribes, but the places 
associated with them (Gen. 10:30) are difficult to identify. 


Dilean. dil’ee-uhn (Heb. dil «dn H1939, possibly “protrusion”). A town 
in the Judean Suepuetan (Josh. 15:38). It was in the same district as 14- 
cuisH, but its precise location is not known. 


dill. See piants. 


Dimnah. dim‘nuh (Heb. dimnd H1962, derivation uncertain). A town 
within the tribal territory of Zesu.un, assigned to the Levites descended 
from Merari (Josh. 21:35). No such place is otherwise attested, and many 


believe it is a scribal error for “Rimmon” or “Rimmonah” (cf. 19:13; 1 
Chr. 6:77 [“Rimmono”]). See Rimmon prace) #2. 


Dimon. di‘muhn (Heb. dimén H1904, derivation unknown). A city of 
Moas, mentioned only in an oracle of Isamu (Isa. 15:9). Because there is 
no other reference to such a city in Moab, many scholars follow a text 
from the Drap sea scrous (1QIsa@) and the Vulgate in reading Deon (cf. 
NRSV), assuming either a textual corruption or a deliberate scribal play 
on the Hebrew word for “blood” (dam H1947). Dibon, however, was 
mentioned earlier (v. 2), and no other place is mentioned twice in the 
passage). 


Dimonah. di-moh‘nuh (Heb. dîmônâ H1905, derivation unknown). A 
city of the Necev, near the Edomite border, belonging to the tribe of Jupan 
(Josh. 15:22). It is generally thought to be the same place as the Dison of 
Judah occupied by the Jews in the period of the return from rxun: under 
Nenemran (Neh. 11:25). The exact site is not known, but some identify it 
with modern Khirbet edh-Dheiba, about 2 mi. (3 km.) NE of Arap. 


Dinah. di‘nuh (Heb. dînâ H1909, possibly “justice” or “[female] 
judge”). The daughter of Jacos and Lean (Gen. 30:21; 34:1-31; 46:15). 
During an inspection of the land and a visit with the pagan women, 
Dinah was criminally assaulted by Suecuem, son of the ruler Hamor, stated 
to be a Hivirz. Subsequently the brothers of the victim agreed to a 
marriage proposal from Shechem but insisted that the Hivite males 
submit to the rite of circumcision. After the rite had been performed but 
while the wounds were sore and debilitating, two of Dinah’s brothers, 
Simeon and Levi, took their weapons, slew all the males, and despoiled the 
whole village. For this act of wanton revenge the brothers Simeon and 
Levi were cursed in Jacob’s final blessing (49:5-7). Many interpreters, 
both Jewish and Christian, have suggested that Dinah was careless in her 
behavior or even that she was at fault in this incident, but the biblical 
narrative passes no judgment on her. 


Dinaite. di‘nay-it. According to the KJV, the Dinaites were an ethnic 


group that, with others, complained to the Persian monarch Artaxerxes 
against the Jewish rebuilding of the temr (Ezra 4:9, following the MT). 
Most scholars revocalize the Aramaic word and translate it “judges.” 


Dinhabah. din‘huh-buh (Heb. dinhabé H1973, derivation disputed). 
The capital city of Bra, who was king of Epom in the period before the 


Israelite monarchy (Gen. 36:32; 1 Chr. 1:43). Its location is unknown. 


Dionysius the Areopagite. di‘uh-nish’ee-uhs air’ee-op‘uh-git (Gk. 
Dionysios ho Areopagités G1477 [“of Dionysus”] + G741 [“of the 
Areopagus”]). A convert of Paut in Arnens who was apparently a member 
of the council of the Arroracus (Acts 17:34). He is one of a number of 
prominent men who are mentioned by Luxe as converts (13:12; 19:31; 
26:32; 28:7). Little else is known about him except by traditions that 
cannot be verified, such as the claim that he was the first bishop of 
Athens. According to one account, Dionysius was martyred in that city 
under Emperor Domitian. Another indicates that he went to Rome and 
was then sent to Paris by Clemens I, where he was beheaded on the 
martyr’s mount (Montmartre). He is often identified with St. Dennis, the 
patron of France. 


Dioscuri. See Castor AND POLLUX. 


Diotrephes. di-ot’ruh-feez (Gk. Diotrephés G1485, “nourished by 
Zeus”). The lone biblical reference to this churchman is 3 Jn. 9, where 
he is reprimanded for his failure to receive the representatives sent by 
the author, Jonn THe apostiz. Evidently he had opposed a former letter from 
John, had maligned the apostle, and had refused to grant hospitality to 
the brethren, urging that all others of the congregation do likewise (v. 
10). John characterizes him as someone “who loves to be first.” 
Diotrephes probably held an office in the church and abused his 
authority. In any case, he clearly tried to exercise dominance over the 


congregation. 


Diphath. See Ripuatu. 


direction. See FAST; NORTH; SOUTH} WEST. 


disabilities. See piszaszs. 


discerning of spirits. The ability that the Hory spr gives to some 
Christians to discern between those who spoke by the Spirit of God and 
those who were moved by false spirits. The phrase occurs in 1 Cor. 12:10 
(KJV) as one of the crrs of the Spirit. The NIV renders “distinguishing 
between spirits.” 


discharge. See piszasz. 


disciple, discipleship. The Greek word for “disciple,” mathétés 
G3412, occurs over 250 times in the NT. The term implies the 
acceptance in mind and life of the views and practices of the teacher. 
The Gospels refer to the disciples of Jonn tue saprisr (Matt. 9:14), of the 
Puariszes (22:16), and of Moses (Jn. 9:28), but the term is almost always 
applied to the adherents of Jesus. Although sometimes it refers to the 
twelve aposties specifically (e.g., Matt. 10:1; 11:1), more often Christians 
in general are in view (Acts 6:1-2, 7; 9:36). Followers of Jesus were not 
called “Christians” until the founding of the church at Antiocu (11:26). 


Jesus’ teachings covered many topics, but the whole of it was 
summarized in one commandment, ove (Jn. 13:34); and although 
discipleship had many facets it was summed up in a single concept— 
obedience to this command (13:35). Many heard Jesus speak, but 
because his teaching was radical, and at times too difficult to accept 


(6:60), the majority of disciples defected (6:66). Consequently, much of 
what he taught about such topics as his death and resurrection (Matt. 
16:21), the end of the age (Mk. 13), love, the Father, and the Holy Spirit 
(Jn. 14-16), was given only to the inner circle (6:68). 


discipline. See cuastisement. 


diseases. The diseases mentioned in Scripture appear largely to have 
been entities that are well known, and as a whole identical with those 
that now exist, especially in semitropical climates like that of Palestine. 
Instead of naming the disease involved, however, the Bible often simply 
mentions symptoms (e.g., fever, itch, sore). 


I. Diseases with primary manifestations in skin. The 
hygienic measures outlined in Leviticus agree with modern concepts of 
communicable disease control, especially regarding the availability of 
running water and the isolation of the patient. Two kinds of skin disease 
are recognized in Leviticus: (1) those classified as sara sat H7669 (called 
“leprosy” in the KJV), which were believed to require isolation, and (2) 
those not requiring isolation. Leviticus 13 gives clear diagnostic 
distinctions and procedural guides based on the developmental 
characteristics of the various diseases. Some Orthodox Jews believe that 
human Sara sat diseases include leprosy, syphilis, smallpox, boils, scabies, 
fungus infections (e.g., favus, tinea, actinomycosis), all of which are 
known to be potentially contagious, but also some that are doubtfully 
contagious, such as pemphigus, dermatitis herpetiformis, and skin 
cancer. In addition, the Hebrew term is applied to certain mold and 
fungus growths in houses and on cloth, conditions assuming importance 
from the standpoint of human allergy, often with manifestations in the 
form of asthma. 


A. Diseases requiring isolation 
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Leprosy colony near Bethany in 1905. 


1. Leprosy (“Hansen’s disease”), as defined today, is the name for 
disease processes caused by the microorganism Mycobacterium leprae. It 
is evident that the Hebrew word Sdra<at includes a variety of skin 
diseases, and most scholars now believe that it does not cover true 
leprosy. Hansen’s disease occurs in two types: (a) The lepromatous type 
begins with brownish-red spots on the face, ears, forearms, thighs, 
and/or buttocks that later become thickened nodules and, losing their 
skin covering, become ulcers (“sores”) with subsequent loss of tissue and 
then contraction and deformity. (b) The tuberculoid type is 
characterized by numbness of an affected area of skin and deformity 
such as fingers like claws resulting from paralysis and consequent muscle 
wasting (atrophy). Leviticus 13 and other passages dealing with skin 
disease make no reference to the deformity associated with true leprosy. 


2. Syphilis is regarded by some Orthodox Jews as probably the 
disease called the “boils of Egypt” in Deut. 28:27 (KJV, “botch of 
Egypt”). It is a disease that from time to time throughout the ages has 
burst forth in virulent form with high mortality (cf. Num. 25:9). It is 
chiefly spread by sexual intercourse and is often associated with 
gonorrhea (cf. the “bodily discharge” in Lev. 22:4). Starting with a hard 
ulcer on the private parts, after some weeks raised spots (papular 
eruption) appear on the torso and extremities (almost never on the face), 
with no itching. Years later, syphilis of the vital organs such as heart, 
liver, or brain may become evident, often with fatal outcome. Some have 
thought that this late type of syphilis is in view in Prov. 7:22-23: “...he 


followed her [the harlot] like an ox going to the slaughter /...till an 
arrow pierces his liver, like a bird darting into a snare, / little knowing it 
will cost him his life.” Syphilis may be present also from birth and give 
rise to abnormalities such as those listed in Lev. 21:18-20. 


3. Smallpox, uncontrolled, is a serious scourge of mankind, though 
over the last quarter of a century there has been a remarkable decrease 
of incidence. It consists of red spots that turn rapidly into blisterlike 
pustules over the entire body, including the face. A. R. Short (The Bible 
and Modern Medicine [1953]) suggested that Jos’s “sores” (Job. 2:7) were 
actually smallpox. The Hebrew word here (sé/in H8825), usually 
translated “boil,” may indicate several types of diseased skin, today 
referred to as (a) papule (a raised red spot), (b) vesicle (a small blister 
containing yellow fluid; called “blain” in KJV), (c) pustule (a small 
blister containing pus), (d) boil (a deep, broad inflammation about a hair 
root resulting in death of the tissues in its center, with pus formation 
about this core, the pus discharging through an external opening), (e) 
carbuncle (a large boil with multiple openings), and (f) malignant 
pustule (anthrax). 


4. Hezekiah’s “boil” (2 Ki. 20:7) which was almost fatal, may well 
have been a true boil or carbuncle. Another suggestion is that it was 
anthrax. The local application of a poultice of figs has been recognized 
therapy for gumboils in comparatively recent times. Its use by Hezexian at 
the command of God’s prophet has often been cited as divine approval of 
the utilization of medicinal means of therapy. 


5. Festering boils are recorded among the plagues of Egypt (Exod. 
9:9). This disease has provoked much speculation and two alternative 
explanations. (a) Since both man and beast were infected with virtually 
the same disease, it may have been smallpox in humans and cowpox in 
cattle, the germ of cowpox being originally utilized for vaccination 
against smallpox. (b) The “terrible” fifth plague (9:3) was anthrax of 
animals, later transmitted to man as malignant pustule (anthrax). 
Untreated, anthrax is a fatal infectious disease, chiefly of cattle and 
sheep, characterized by the formation of hard lumps and ulcers and 
symptoms of collapse. In man without modern therapy it is often fatal. 


6. Scabies is called “the itch, from which you cannot be cured” 


(Deut. 28:27). It is caused by a tiny insect allied to spiders that burrows 
under the skin. The itching is intense. Infection is spread to others 
through close bodily contact. The ancients knew no cure for it, but it 
readily responds to modern medicines. 


B. Diseases not requiring isolation. These probably included 
what today are known as eczema, psoriasis, and impetigo. Of these only 
impetigo is very contagious; it is of very superficial character without 
system manifestations. (The scurvy of modern medicine, caused by 
vitamin C deficiency, is not a skin disease and thus obviously different 
from the “scurvy” of KJV.) Inflammation, present in wounds, bruises, 
and sores, is aggravated by accompanying infection when the skin is 
broken. “Wounds” are usually due to external violence; when the skin is 
unbroken they are called “bruises.” A “sore,” more properly called an 
ulcer, is a wound in which the skin and the underlying tissues are laid 
open, almost invariably becoming infected. 


II. Diseases with primarily internal manifestations 


A. Plague evidently played a major role in OT history. It begins with 
fever and chills that are followed by prostration, delirium, headache, 
vomiting, and diarrhea. Caused by the germ Pasteurella pestis, two forms 
of plague occur, both being sudden in onset and very serious. 


1. Bubonic plague apparently broke out among the Panistnes when 
they placed the captured ark or THE covenant in an idol temple (1 Sam. 5). 
This disease is transmitted by rats through infected fleas that they carry 
on their bodies, the fleas transferring to humans for livelihood after the 
rat host dies of the disease. The disease causes the lymph nodes of the 
groin and armpits to enlarge to the size of walnuts. These enlarged nodes 
are known as buboes (KJV, “emerods”; NIV, “tumors”; NJPS, 
“hemorrhoids”). This outbreak of bubonic plague was attributed to “rats 
that are destroying the country” (6:5). 


2. Pneumonic plague is transmitted by droplet spray from the 
mouth. The first case in an epidemic apparently arises from a case of 
bubonic plague that has been complicated by plague pneumonia. 
Untreated pneumonic plague is always fatal. The victim goes to bed 
apparently well and is found dead by morning. Very likely it was either 
bubonic or pneumonic plague or both that destroyed Srnnacuern’s army (2 


Ki. 19:35) when 185,000 men were all “dead bodies” by early morning. 


B. Consumption doubtless included tuberculosis, malaria, typhoid 
fever, typhus fever, dysentery, chronic diarrhea, and cholera. These 
diseases are contagious and are sometimes referred to as “pestilences,” 
being especially prevalent under circumstances of impaired nutrition and 
crowding such as are encountered in the siege of a city (e.g., Deut. 
28:21-22; Jer. 21:6-7, 9). 


1. Tuberculosis occurs in acute or chronic form, more commonly 
the latter. Under the living conditions of OT days, it probably not only 
attacked the lungs (common form in America today), but also the bones 
and joints (common in underdeveloped lands today). “Crookback” (cf. 
the extreme hunchback of Lev. 21:20) may result from tuberculosis of 
the spinal vertebrae or less commonly from severe back injury. 
Tuberculosis anywhere in the body may produce fever, defective 
nutrition with underweight, or discharge of infectious pus (referred to as 
an “issue” in Leviticus). The disease may produce chronic invalidism or 
death if the disease process is not arrested. 


2. Typhoid fever and typhus fever both give rise to similar 
symptoms of steady fever and delirium lasting for a matter of weeks, 
often fatal. Typhoid fever is transmitted through contamination in water 
and contamination that flies carry to food and drink. Typhus fever is 
transmitted to humans by lice that have fed on infected human beings. 


3. Malaria may have been the “great fever” with which Perer’s 
mother-in-law was stricken (Lk. 4:38; cf. also Lev. 26:16; Deut. 28:22). 
Transmitted by certain species of mosquito, malaria is responsible for 
much chronic illness. A chill followed by fever often subsides in a few 
hours only to recur more severely some hours later, continuing 
intermittently thereafter. Death may follow if the disease is not treated. 


4. Diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera, caused by 
microorganisms taken into the body in contaminated food or drink, were 
doubtless prevalent in OT times. They are characterized by frequent 
watery bowel movements, often by vomiting and fever, and if 
protracted, by weakness and prostration. Pusuus’s father’s illness (Acts 
28:8) is probably rightly translated by NIV as “fever and dysentery,” a 
diarrhea associated with painful spasms of the bowel, ulceration, and 


infection, either amoebic or bacillary, giving rise to blood and pus in the 
excreta. As to cholera, it is fatal in half of the cases when modern 
treatment is not utilized. 


III. Diseases Caused by Worms and Snakes 


A. Intestinal roundworm infection (ascariasis) is a common 
disease today in lands where sanitation is poor, and is believed to have 
been responsible for Herod Acrrrar’s death (Acts 12:21-23). The pinkish 
yellow roundworm, Ascaris lumbricoides, is about 10-16 in. (26-41 cm.) 
long and 0.2 in. (0.5 cm.) in diameter. Aggregated worms sometimes 
form a tight ball with their interlocking bodies so as to obstruct the 
intestine, producing severe pain and copious vomiting of worms. If the 
obstruction is not promptly relieved by surgery, death may ensue. The 
roundworm does not chew and devour, but feeds on the nutrient fluids 
in the bowel and may work its way through diseased portions of the 
bowel as though it had eaten a hole through it. JoszpHus’s account of 
Agrippa’s death (Ant. 19.8.2 §8343-52) is highly suggestive of the 
intestinal obstruction produced by these worms. 


B. The Guinea worm (Dracunculus medinensis), formerly called the 
serpent or dragon worm, has probably been known longer than any 
other human parasite. It is still found in interior Arasa and the adjacent 
Rep sca coast. The infection enters the human body through drinking 
water containing Cyclops (an almost microscopic water insect) infected 
with tiny Guinea worm larvae. In about one year the female worm 
attains a length of 3 ft. (1 m.), being 0.07 in. (0.17 cm.) in diameter, 
usually maturing under the skin of the leg or arm. A blister is raised in 
the skin through which a huge brood of tiny larvae are extruded. This 
area itches and burns intensely. Death may result from internal 
complications or severe secondary infection, particularly if the worm is 
broken. The ancient and modern treatment consists in hastening the 
extrusion of larvae with cold water followed by gradual extraction of the 
worm. This is done by winding the worm around a stick of wood 
without breaking it, taking a turn or two of the stick each day. Complete 
removal takes about three weeks. 


C. The snake-bite that Pau. received was doubtless inflicted by a 
venomous snake of the pit-viper type (Acts 28:3-6). Experts today stress 


that the bite of a venomous snake is not poisonous unless it is 
accompanied by envenomation, the latter failing to take place if the 
contents of the poison sac located at the base of the snake’s hollow fangs 
have just previously been completely squeezed out, or if the sac is 
ineffectively squeezed when the snake strikes. Some suggest that 
envenomation did not take place in Paul’s case, but that the snake, 
enraged by the fire, repeatedly struck at surrounding objects and 
exhausted all its venom before fastening itself to Paul’s hand. This is a 
frequent occurrence and makes for difficulty in assessing the degree of 
envenomation and evaluating the efficacy of one snake-bite treatment as 
compared with another. When envenomation with pit-viper venom takes 
place, the tissues may quickly swell to three or four times their normal 
size in the region of the bite. 


IV. Diseases of the Eyes 


A. Epidemic blindness, described in 2 Ki. 6:18, when a whole 
army was struck with blindness, is not the rarity that some may imagine. 
For example, Richard H. Pousma, a medical missionary in China in the 
1920s, was in close contact with an army contingent that was decimated 
with blindness in a few days. Gonorrhea of the sexual organs had been 
occurring sporadically. Suddenly this same gonorrhea germ in the midst 
of unsanitary conditions changed its propensities so as to produce acute 
blinding inflammation of the eyes in violent epidemic form, spreading 
from eye to eye like wildfire, which is one of the recognized 
potentialities of this germ. Many of the soldiers were permanently 
blinded. The army troops that had been the most feared for their cruel 
depredations were suddenly rendered powerless, and the condition of 
the men was pitiful as one saw them trying to grope their way about, the 
totally blind being led about by the partially blind. 


B. Paul’s illness (2 Cor. 12:7), which he described as “a thorn in 
my flesh,” is considered by many authorities to have been trachoma, an 
infectious eye disease. Early in the disease there is often acute 
inflammation of the eyelids, which makes the lids feel like sandpaper. 
This frequently spreads on to the bulb of the eye, especially the cornea, 
the transparent part of the bulb, which becomes red and inflamed. At 
this state, infection with other germs is often added. Pus seeps out over 
the lid margins, forming a tough, crusting scab as it dries and unites 


with the greasy secretion of the glands of the lid margin. It is possible 
that Paul’s blindness encountered on the Damascus road was of this type. 
For three days the secretion was evidently so severe that it formed 
incrustations at the lid margins such as to glue and mat together the 
lashes of the lids, so that the eyelids could not be parted. At the end of 
this time we are told he saw again after scabs fell from his eyes. Later 
Paul may have been afflicted with chronic trachoma, for (a) he failed to 
recognize the high priest (Acts 23:2-5); (b) the Galatians offered their 
good eyes for his (Gal. 4:13-15); and (c) he wrote with “large letters” 
(6:11). Other scholars interpret these passages differently. 
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V. Nervous and Mental Diseases. While terminology and 
explanations of the causes of emotional and mental diseases have varied 
greatly through the centuries, there is clear insight in the Scriptures 
concerning the relationship between the emotional state and physical 
disease (psychosomatic medicine). This is exemplified in Prov. 17:22: “A 
cheerful heart is good medicine, / but a crushed spirit dries up the 
bones.” The cheerful heart can resolve excessive emotional tension in a 
manner superior to that of any tranquilizer. In contrast, some forms of 
arthritis occur on an emotional basis, the outcome of a “crushed spirit,” 
whereby the bones are seemingly dried of joint lubrication. Both Evan 
and Jonan were men who lapsed into states of extreme nervous 
exhaustion, often referred to as neurasthenia, a common condition amid 
the tension of modern days. God’s method of dealing with this condition 
as outlined in 1 Ki. 19 and in Jon. 4 is a model for modern psychiatric 
therapy. In the case of Epapuroprrus (Phil. 2:25-30) there is clear 


recognition then as today of the role played by pressure of work and 
anxiety as he endeavored to accomplish a colossal task unaided by those 
who should have been his helpers. No doubt there was physical illness 
superimposed on the emotional tension in his case, often true in modern 
times as well. 


In addition, there are mental diseases that are recognized as disease 
entities just as distinctive as appendicitis or pneumonia. The general 
term used in KJV for those so afflicted is “lunatic,” though formerly this 
term referred to epilepsy as well as insanity because of a supposed 
relationship to the phases of the moon. As today, legal responsibility for 
actions was regarded as tempered by proof of mental incompetence. 
Hence we find Davin escaping from Acuisn by pretending “insanity” (1 
Sam. 21:13-15). Perhaps he was even imitating some of Saui’s actions. 
The modern psychiatrist would diagnose Saul’s state as manic-depressive 
insanity, with its periods of black melancholy, flashes of homicidal 
violence, and deeply rooted delusion that people were plotting against 
him, characteristically ending in Saul’s suicide. Nesucuapnezzar (Dan. 4:24- 
28) is considered by Short to have been a victim of paranoia, a 
delusional form of insanity well known to medical science. 


VI. Miscellaneous Medical Disorders and Therapy 


A. The woman’s issue of blood (NIV “bleeding”) of twelve years’ 
duration (Lk. 8:43-44) was doubtless excessive menstrual flow, a fairly 
common condition. In its severe form, it is commonly due to fibroid 
tumors in the womb encroaching on the lining of the womb. A flow of 
blood with large clots occurs, depleting the body of blood and causing 
severe anemia. The modern remedy usually used in this condition is 
removal of the tumor from the womb or removal of the womb 
(hysterectomy). This surgery obviously was not available in NT times, so 
it is quite understandable that all this woman’s living was spent on 
unsuccessful medical care. 


B. In connection with Jesus’ agony in Gersemane, we read that “his 
sweat was like drops of blood falling to the ground” (Lk. 22:44). Some 
have thought that this refers to actual blood-tinged sweat. Short tends to 
take this point of view despite his confession that this phenomenon must 
be very rare and is not well authenticated. Rather it seems that the 


emphasis here is to be put on the word “like,” referring to the size and 
weight of the drops of sweat. It should be recalled that this occurred at 
night. Jesus’ enemies carried lanterns and torches, but evidently he had 
neither. The color of the sweat was therefore unobservable. Some 
suggest that the drops of sweat sounded like blood clots falling on the 
ground. 


C. Gangrene. Timorsy was admonished to shun profane babblings 
because “their teaching will spread like gangrene” (2 Tim. 2:17). The 
term refers to local death of the tissues. Common forms of gangrene are: 
(a) gas gangrene, a rapidly fatal type caused by a spreading gas-forming 
germ in muscles after recent injury; (b) diabetic gangrene, a “dry” 
gangrene that spreads less rapidly caused by circulatory impairment 
associated with uncontrolled diabetes; (c) septic gangrene that spreads 
from the edges of infected ulcers. 


D. Dropsy (Lk. 14:2), in modern medical language called edema, is a 
condition in which the tissues retain too much fluid. It may be caused by 
heart disease, kidney disease, or local infection, and may terminate 
fatally. 


E. Dwarfism is referred to in Lev. 21:20. People may have been 
dwarfed through tuberculosis or injury of the spine, but deficiency of 
thyroid function such as is found in cretinism is also a likely cause. In 
the latter condition there is also usually mental deficiency, and this gives 
added reason for not permitting such an individual to participate in 
priestly service. Cretinism today responds well to thyroid extract therapy 
if administered early in life. 


F. As to orthopedic conditions, reference is made to the maimed 
(those whose bodies are deprived of a part) and the halt (those who 
limp in walking because of lameness from a disabled lower extremity). 
The latter may be due to a fracture that has healed in an unfavorable 
position or it may be due to atrophy (wasting) of the muscles. Atrophy 
of a hand is referred to as a “shriveled” hand in Lk. 6:6 (KJV, 
“withered”). Atrophy usually results from palsy or paralysis 
(synonymous terms), a condition characterized by loss of control of 
movement of muscles through disease or destruction of nerves or 
nervous tissue. 


G. Muteness, that is, inability to speak, may arise from deafness 
since one will naturally find it difficult to reproduce unheard sounds. It 
also may arise from hemorrhage (apoplexy) or thrombosis (clotting) in 
relation to the blood vessels of one or more of the speech centers of the 
brain. Often a marked degree of recovery takes place in these instances 
of so-called stroke as the clotted blood is gradually absorbed from the 
affected area. Such may have happened to Zecuarin (Lk. 1:20-22, 64), 


whereas Nasar (1 Sam. 25:36-38) evidently experienced a fatal stroke. 


H. Frequent instances of unspecified sickness occur throughout 
the biblical record. Some of the these cases of sickness did not 
experience divine healing. For example, Paul informs us, “I left 
Trophimus sick in Miletus” (2 Tim. 4:20). The apostle also states that 
three times he prayed for the removal of his thorn in the flesh; he was 
answered not by removal of his infirmity but by being given more grace 
(2 Cor. 12:8-10). Therefore, the Bible does not teach that all Christians 
are entitled to divine healing by virtue of being believers. 

James urges that the church elders be called to pray for the sick. He 
also directs that they “anoint him with oil in the name of the Lord” (Jas. 
5:14). This directive has perhaps wrongfully been assumed to refer to a 
church ritual. The verb anowr commonly referred to rubbing oil on the 
skin as a household remedy. It would seem to be James’s meaning that 
the sick one is not only to be prayed for but the commonly accepted 
remedies are also to be applied as an indication of compassionate 
concern. Jesus’ disciples made similar use of the application of oil to the 
sick (Mk. 6:13). 


dish. A receptacle for food, generally made of baked clay or else of 
metal. The “chargers” (NIV “silver plates”) of Num. 7 were large flat 
dishes of beaten silver, but most of the dishes in Scripture were pottery. 
Orientals ate from a central platter or dish, generally using a thin piece 
of bread for a spoon and handling the food quite daintily (Matt. 26:23). 
A special courtesy consisted in picking out a good piece of meat from the 
central dish and handing it to a guest. See also porrery. 


Dishan. di’shan (Heb. dîān H1915, possibly “mountain goat” or 
“ibex”). Seventh son of Ser and chief of a Horre clan (Gen. 36:21, 28, 30; 
1 Chr. 1:38, 42 [in the latter reference the MT reads “Di-shon”]). Dishan 
had both a brother and a nephew called Dishon, and some argue that the 
two forms are variant spellings of the same name, thus reflecting some 
kind of confusion in the genealogies. 


AVA 


Dishon. di’shon (Heb. dôn H1914, possibly “mountain goat” or 
“ibex”). (1) Fifth son of Ser and chief of a Horre clan (Gen. 36:21, 26 
[MT, “Dishan”], 30; 1 Chr. 1:38, 41b). See Disnan. 


(2) Son of Anan and grandson of Seir the Horite (Gen. 36:25; 1 Chr. 
1:41a); his sister Oxnotwaman became Esav’s wife. 


dispensation. This English term is used by the KJV four times as the 
rendering of Greek oikonomia G3873. In three of those passages (1 Cor. 
9:17; Eph. 3:2; Col. 1:25) it refers to the commission PauL was given so 
that the coser of divine crace might be dispensed to others. The fourth 
passage (Eph. 1:10, but also 3:9, where KJV translates differently) uses 
the term more broadly of God’s plan of satvation (3:2 shows the 
conceptual connection between these two uses of the term). This Greek 
noun is also used in Lk 16:2-4 with regard to the “management” or 
“stewardship” of a business (cf. in the same passage the term oikonomos 
G3874, “manager” or “steward”), and in 1 Tim. 1:4 with the possible 
meaning of “training.” 

The modern theological use of the term as a “period of time during 
which man is tested in respect to obedience to some specific revelation 
of the will of God” (Scofield) is not found in Scripture. Nevertheless, the 
Scriptures do make a distinction between the way God manifested his 
grace in what may be called the “Old Covenant” and the way his grace 
has been manifested since the death of Christ in the “New Covenant,” 
and there are accompanying differences in the requirements that God 
has for believers. Paul has this in mind when he speaks of God’s 
dispensations in Ephesians and Colossians. In God’s redemptive plan the 


era of law prepared the way, by types and shadows, for the new era of 
salvation through Christ, which in the NT is regarded as the climax of 
history (Heb. 1:2). 


Dispersion. Also Diaspora. A term applied to the scattering of Jews 
outside of Palestine. God had warned the Jews through Moss that 
dispersion among other nations would be their lot if they departed from 
the Mosaic Law (Deut. 4:27; 28:64-68). These prophecies were largely 
fulfilled in the two captivities, by Assyria and Babylonia (see exne), but 
there were other captivities by the rulers of Egypt and Syria, and by 
Pompey, which helped scatter the Israelites. Especially from the time of 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, Many thousands of Jews emigrated for the purposes of 
trade and commerce into the neighboring countries, particularly the 
chief cities. By the time of Christ the Diaspora must have been several 
times the population of Palestine. As early as 525 B.C. there had been a 
temple of the Lord in Elephantine (an island in the Nunez River), in the 
early years of the Maccabean struggle. The synagogues in every part of 
the known world helped greatly in the spread of Christianity, for Paul 
invariably went to them in every city he visited. The Greek word 
diaspora G1402 occurs three times in the NT (Jn. 7:35; Jas. 1:1; 1 Pet. 
1:1). 


dissension. See neresy; sect; UNITY. 


dissipation. This English term, referring to intemperate conduct, is 
used by the NIV to render two different Greek words (Lk. 21:34; 1 Pet. 
4:4). Other terms, such as debauchery and licentiousness, are used 
variously by English versions to indicate extreme indulgence. See also 
DRUNKENNESS. 


distaff. A stick used to hold the wool or flax fibers in the process of 
spinning (Prov. 31:19). 


Dives. di’veez. The name traditionally given to the rich man in the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus (Lk. 16:19-31). Actually, his name is 
nowhere given in the parable, but the Greek term for “rich” corresponds 
to Latin dives (cf. Vulgate), and the latter began to be used as the man’s 
name as early as the second century. 


divided kingdom. See IsracL; Jupan. 


divination. The practice of consulting beings (divine, human, or 
departed) or things (by observing objects or actions, that is, omens) in 
the attempt to gain information about the future and such other matters 
as are removed from normal knowledge. Those who practice divination 
assume that the gods or spirits are in possession of secret knowledge 
desired by humans and they can be induced to impart it. Divination was 
highly developed by all ancient peoples—the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, etc.—and even the Hebrews practiced it, though it was 
severely condemned by Moszs and the prophets. Deuteronomy 18:10-11 
is the classical passage on this subject. There were various modes of 
divination: by reading omens; dreams, both involuntary and those 
induced by what is called “incubation” (i.e., by sleeping in some sacred 
place where the god revealed his secrets to the sleeper); the use of the 
lot; hydromancy or foretelling from the appearance of water; astrology 
or the determination of the supposed influence of the heavenly bodies on 
the destiny of a person or nation; rhabdomancy or the use of the 
divining rod (Hos. 4:12; Ezek. 8:17); hepatoscopy or divination by an 
examination of the liver of animals; necromancy or consulting the dead; 
and the sacrifice of children by burning. 


Diviners’ Oak. The RSV rendering of »él6n më <6nnim (Jdg. 9:37; KJV, 
“the plain of Meonenim”; NRSV, “Elon-meonenim”; NIV, “soothsayers’ 
tree”). This tree was evidently in a prominent place, possibly on a small 
rise. The translation “Diviners” is based on the Hebrew term’s derivation 
from a verb that can mean “to practice soothsaying.” The existence of a 
tree in Canaan used for augury is not surprising in view of the 


widespread practice of pivination. 


divinity of Christ. See Curist; Son of cop; Trinrry. 


division. See uerzsy; sect; untry. 


divorce. An act whereby a legal marrųace is dissolved publicly and the 
participants are freed from further obligations of the matrimonial 
relationship. It is an ancient device that has varied procedurally over the 
centuries, but in the main it has been instituted on the initiative of the 
husband. 
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This papyrus written in Aramaic is a get or “certificate of divorce,” found at Wadi Murabba‘at and dated to A.D. 111. 


Among the ancient Sumerians it was easy for a man to divorce his 
wife, especially if she had failed to produce children. Among the 


Babylonians, the Code of Hammuras: (18th cent. B.C.) provided for divorce 
under certain circumstances but included the return of the dowry to the 
wife, a situation that would give many men pause for contemplation. 
Where there was no dowry, the husband was required to make a 
payment of silver according to a schedule that was organized in terms of 
the social status of the wife’s family. But if the wife had been negligent 
in her household duties, she could be sent away without payment or 
simply replaced and demoted to the position of a servant or a slave 
(Code of Hammurabi, 141, 143). Simpler and more severe was the 
Middle Assyrian law code, which stated that, with no fault specified, the 
wife could be divorced and sent away empty-handed (Middle Assyrian 
Laws, 37). Generally speaking, it was an unusual and, therefore, more 
complex situation if a wife instituted divorce proceedings. Divorce was 
discouraged in the fourth century B.C. in Egypt, and later by the 
Hebrews, through the imposition of a substantial fine on the husband, 
known as “divorce money.” 


Although the OT seems to permit divorce for rather general reasons 
(Deut. 24:1), it was usually either for adultery or childlessness. The bill 
of divorce could be a simple repudiation, such as, “She is not my wife, 
and I am not her husband” (Hos. 2:2). Either party could begin the 
divorce proceedings (Mk. 10:11-12). Because of the strength of the 
family unit, divorce was in actual fact not very common among the 
Hebrews. Nevertheless, in the postexilic period, in order for the purity of 
the Hebrew faith to be maintained, wholesale divorce was required by 
Ezra of those Jews who had married foreign wives in Babylonia (Ezra 
9:2; 10:3, 16-17). 

A Greek marriage could be dissolved at any time either by mutual 
consent or by the husband without cause, while the wife could institute 
divorce proceedings against her husband where she could prove 
persistent adultery on his part. In the early Roman period there was little 
divorce, but, typically, Roman law is quite specific about the marriage 
contract and its dissolution. The contract could be nullified by mutual 
consent, or for a variety of reasons that might be considered valid by the 
husband. If the wife proved to be barren, suffered from a chronic illness, 
or showed evidence of insanity, she could be divorced on those grounds. 
If she had attempted to kill her husband, or if she had committed 


adultery, she could also be divorced. In about 17 B.C. a law was passed 
that made it an offense for a husband to keep a wife known to be an 
adulteress. By the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. there was some 
curtailment of the grounds for divorce, but it was still relatively easy for 
either party to initiate proceedings. 


Jesus asserts that God had, under the Mosaic law, allowed divorce 
only as a concession to the hardness of the human heart (Matt. 19:8). 
Considerable debate has surrounded the so-called exceptive clause in 
Jesus’ condemnation of divorce: “except for marital unfaithfulness” 
(5:32; 19:9; this clause does not appear in the parallels, Mk. 10:11-12; 
Lk. 16:18). Interpretations include: subsequent discovery of premarital 
unchastity, marriage in violation of the prohibited degrees (Lev. 18), 
extramarital sex relations, and failure to perform marital responsibility. 
Similarly, interpreters disagree as to whether Pau permitted divorce and 
remarriage under certain circumstances (1 Cor. 7:12-15). Such 
differences of opinion, however, should not be allowed to minimize the 
clear scriptural injunctions to preserve the marriage relationship. 


Dizahab. diz’‘uh-hab (Heb. di zahab H1903, possibly “possessor of 
gold”). Also Di-zahab. A locality listed along with Paran, Toruet, Lasan, and 
Hazerotu to specify the place where Mosss delivered the messages of the 
book of Deuteronomy to Israel (Deut. 1:1). The exact location of Dizahab 


has not been established. The context suggests a location in the E of the 
Aragan. The other locations named provide no assistance since they are 


also unknown. 


doctor. This English term (from Latin doctor, “teacher”) is used by the 
KJV to render the Greek noun didaskalos G1437, “teacher” (only in Lk. 
2:46; cf. also “doctor of the law” for nomodidaskalos G3799, Lk. 5:17; 
Acts 5:34). See serer. The NIV uses the term doctor in its modern sense of 


pHysician a few times (Matt. 9:12 and parallels; Col. 4:14). See occupations 


AND PROFESSIONS. 


doctrine. This term is used frequently by the KJV to render the Greek 
terms didaskalia G1436 (e.g., 1 Tim. 1:10) and didaché G1439 (e.g., Acts 
2:42), both of which mean “teaching,” usually emphasizing the content 
of what is taught. In the Greek world, teaching implied the 
communication of knowledge; for the most part it had a clear 
intellectual character. Among the Jews, especially in the OT, teaching 
served not simply to communicate religious truth, but rather to bring the 
one taught into direct confrontation with the divine will. What is taught 
are the commandments; what is expected is obedience. Thus Mosts is 
taught what he should do (Exod. 4:15), and he in turn teaches Israel the 
commandments (Deut. 4:1, 5, et al.), which they likewise are to teach to 
their children (Deut. 6:1, 6, 7, et al.). 


For the most part the NT use corresponds more to the OT idea than to 
the Greek. That is, teaching usually implies the content of ethical 
instruction and seldom the content of dogmas or the intellectual 
apprehension of truth. For example, in the Pastoral Epistles “sound 
doctrine that conforms to the glorious gospel” is contrasted with all 
kinds of immoral living (1 Tim. 1:9-11; cf. 6:1, 3; Tit. 1:9; 2:1-5, 9-10). 
This usage is strengthened by the relationship of didaché to kérygma 
G3060, “preaching.” It was by means of the preaching that sinners were 
brought to faith in Christ (1 Cor. 1:21); and the content of that 
preaching included the essential data of the Christian message: the life, 
work, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ as God’s decisive act for the 
sinner’s salvation (cf. Acts 2:14-36). Those who responded to the 
preaching would then be instructed in the ethical principles and 
obligations of the Christian life (2:42). Since ethical instruction or 
obedience to the divine will in the NT is so closely related to response to 
the preaching with its “doctrinal” content, it is not surprising that 
teaching itself eventually came to include the essential data of the faith. 
Thus didaché can refer to the truth of the wcarnation, belief in which, of 
course, should eventuate in tove (2 Jn. 9-10). This latter meaning of 
“teaching,” as including “doctrine,” or the essential beliefs of the 
Christian faith, ultimately prevailed in the early church and continues in 
vogue today. 


Dodai. doh‘di (Heb. dôday H1862, “beloved”) Apparently a variant of 
Dopo. Dodai the Axomrz, one of Davw’s military officers, was in charge of 
the division for the second month (1 Chr. 27:4). He was probably the 
same person identified as the father of Eleazar, one of David’s famous 
warriors (2 Sam. 23:9; 1 Chr. 11:12; the KJV and other versions read 
“Dodo” in both verses). 


Dodanim. See Ropanm. 


Dodava. doh‘duh-vuh. See Dovavanu. 


Dodavahu. doh’duh-vay’hyoo (Heb. dédadwahii H1845, “beloved of 
Yahweh”). KJV Dodavah. The father of the prophet Euezer of Mareshah, 
who condemned Jenosuapnat king of Judah for his alliance with Anazian of 
Israel and foretold the destruction of his navy (2 Chr. 20:37). 


Dodo. doh’doh (Heb. dôdô H1861, “[his] beloved”). (1) Grandfather of 
Tora; the latter was a judge (leader) in Issacuar (Jdg. 10:1). 

(2) Father of Exzazar; the latter was one of Davw’s famous warriors (2 
Sam. 23:9; 1 Chr. 11:12; in these verses NIV reads “Dodai”). Apparently 
the same as Dopa the Ahohite (1 Chr. 27:4). 

(3) Father of Emanan; the latter was one of David’s famous warriors (2 
Sam. 23:24; 1 Chr. 11:26). 


doe. See anmais. 


Doeg. doh‘ig (Heb. do »ég H1795, possibly “anxious”). An Edomite who 
served King Sau. as head shepherd (1 Sam. 21:7; 22:9, 18, 22; Ps. 52 


title). When Davin, fleeing from Saul, came to Nos, Doeg was being 
“detained before the Lorn” for some reason. He reported to Saul about 


the help Anmetecu the priest had given David (1 Sam. 21:1-9). In revenge 
Saul gathered all the house of Ahimelech and Doeg killed them, eighty- 
five priests, all the women and children of the village, and even the 
cattle (22:11-23). 


dog. See ANIMALS. 


dolphin. See anmas (under badger). 


dominion. See avtuorriry. 


Domitian. duh-mish‘uhn. When the popular Trus died at the untimely 
age of forty-two (A.D. 81), after only two years and a few months as 
emperor, he was succeeded by his thirty-year-old brother Domitian (born 
A.D. 51), whom neither Titus nor their father Vespasian had expected to be 
called to the task. Domitian (whose full name was Titus Flavius 
Domitianus) was no trained soldier like his two predecessors, and he 
came to office, a despised younger brother, embittered by his elders’ 
contempt, a resentment all the deeper for his keen intellect. Sensitive 
about his absence of military glory, Domitian ordered an attack on the 
Chatti of the Main Valley, and celebrated his victory in a great triumphal 
celebration. 


Unfortunately, the pathological fears and suspicions of Domitian 
revived in Rome the hated cult of delation—that pernicious system of the 
common informer and the law of treason that so played into his hands. 
Among Domitian’s victims were the Christians. He was heir to a policy 
and legislation established by Nero and sporadically pursued under 
Vespasian and Titus, both of whom had links with Palestine and 
entertained some fear of any movement initiated there. But Domitian, 
with a sharp eye for treason and enthusiastic for the Caesar-cult (see 
EMPEROR worsHiP), justly ranks with Nero as a systematic persecutor. It is 
usually thought that the book of Revelation was written during the reign 


of Domitian and reflected the emperor’s anti-Christian attitude. Domitian 
was murdered in the year 96, after a plot supported by his wife, who felt 
the insecurity of her own position. 


donkey. See ANIMALS. 


door. Ancient doors usually were made of wood, sometimes sheeted 
with metal as in the case of city gates or in large public buildings. 
Sometimes they were made of one slab of stone or, rarely, a single piece 
of metal. Hinges on doors, as known today, were unknown; instead, 
doors turned on pivots set in sockets above and below. The sockets were 
made of stone or, sometimes, of metal. In Egypt, the hinge consisted of a 
socket of metal with a projecting pivot, into which two corners of the 
door were inserted. A wide doorway had a pair of folding doors (Isa. 
45:1); which could be bolted with bars of wood (Nah. 3:13) or of metal 
(Isa. 45:2; Ps. 107:16; NIV, “gates”). The temple doors were two-leaved 
(1 Ki. 6:34). Doors were provided with a bolt (2 Sam. 13:17) or with 
lock and key (Jdg. 3:23). The term door is also used metaphorically, as 
in Jn. 10:7, “I am the door” (NIV, “gate”); Acts 14:27, “he had opened 
the door of faith to the Gentiles”; and Rev. 3:20, “I stand at the door and 
knock.” See ARCHITECTURE; GATE. 


doorkeeper. A person who guarded the entrance to public buildings, 
temples, city walls, etc. The NIV uses this term a number of times, for 
example, with reference to those who guarded the ark or THE covenant (1 
Chr. 15:23). To be a lowly doorkeeper of the temple is preferred to a life 
of wickedness (Ps. 84:10). The doorkeeper of a rich man’s house is 
mentioned by Jesus as an example of one who watches faithfully (Mk. 
13:34; NIV, “the one at the door”). A doorkeeper might guard the 
entrance of a sheepfold (Jn. 10:3; NIV, “watchman”). 


Dophkah. dof'kuh (Heb. dopqâ H1986, meaning disputed). A place 
where the children of Israel encamped on their journey from the Rep ssa 


to Smar (Num. 33:12-13). Some scholars identify it with Serabit el- 
Khadim, where the Egyptians carried on mining, and where the famous 
“Sinaitic Inscriptions” were found (dating from about 1525 B.C. and 
written in a Semitic hieroglyphic alphabet). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. 


Dor was an important harbor along the Mediterranean Sea used by Phoenicians and Israelites during the period of the 


Israelite monarchy. (View to the S.) 


Dor. dor (Heb. dôr H1888, “generation” or “dwelling”). A fortified city 
on the coast of Palestine, S of Mount Carme, c. 8 mi. (13 km.) N of 
Caesarea. The surrounding hilly area was known as Narnom por (Josh. 11:2; 
12:23; 1 Ki. 4:11; cf. Josh. 17:11). It was settled in very ancient times by 
Puornicia because of the abundance of shells along the coast which were 
the source of a rich purre dye. The site is identified with modern Khirbet 
el-Burj (Tel Dor), N of Tanturah. The king of Dor supported Jas king of 
Hazor in his unsuccessful battle against Josnua at the waters of Merom 
(Josh. 11:2-5; 12:23). Dor was one of the cities within the borders of 
Issachar and Asher that were assigned to Manasseh, although Manasseh 
was unable to capture it. In later years, when it was captured, its 
Canaanite inhabitants were subjected by Israel to forced labor (Josh. 
17:11-13; Jdg. 1:27-28). Dor and the neighboring territory were made 


the fourth administrative district by Soromon (1 Ki. 4:11). 


Dorcas. dor’kuhs (Gk. Dorkas G1520, “gazelle,” corresponding to Aram. 
tabyeéta). A feminine name not uncommon to both Jews and Greeks, 
used in the NT to denote the Christian woman of Jorra who died and was 
raised from the dead by Perr (Acts 9:36-43). Her Aramaic name was 
Tasua, Which has the same meaning as Dorcas. She was held in high 
esteem for her outstanding service to others. When she died, her friends 
sent for Peter. He prayed, and she was raised from the dead. As a result, 
many believed. 


dot. This English term is used by the RSV and other versions in two 
passages (Matt. 5:18; Lk. 16:17; KJV, “tittle”) to render Greek keraia 
G3037, which literally means “horn” but is used of any “projection.” In 
the context of writing, it can be applied to an accent, a diacritical mark, 
or a small part of an individual letter. Accordingly, the NRSV renders, 
“one stroke of a letter”; NIV, “the least stroke of a pen.” 


Dothan. doh’thuhn (Heb. dōtān H2019, meaning uncertain). A 
prominent town in the boundaries between the tribes of Manassen and 
Issacuar, about 5 mi. (8 km.) S of the Jezree. Valley and 11 mi. (19 km.) 
NNE of Samara. If the doubtful suggestion is right that the name derives 
from an Aramaic word meaning “two wells,” it adds interest to the story 
of Josspx’s brothers casting him into a dry well-pit there (Gen. 37:24). 
Nearly a millennium after Joseph’s experience, the prophet Eusa (2 Ki. 
6:13) was dwelling at Dothan when the king of Syra tried to capture him 
with an army, for he had learned that Elisha was able to tell his plans to 
the king of Israel, Joram (JeHoram). When Elisha’s servant informed him 
that a great host surrounded Dothan, Elisha prayed that the Lord would 
open his servant’s eyes, and the servant saw angelic hosts defending his 
master. The site, modern Tell Dotan, was excavated by J. P. Free from 
A.D. 1953 onward. It showed habitation as early as c. 3000 B.C. and in 
the next millennium was surrounded by a thick wall. At the time of 


Joseph (2200-1550), it had a well-built fortress and a strong wall. 
Occupation continued in varying degrees of intensity until the Byzantine 
period. 


double-minded. This English expression is used in Bible versions as a 
fairly literal rendering of Greek dipsychos G1500, which occurs twice 
(Jas. 1:8; 4:8). What James means by this word he makes clear with a 
further description: he is referring not simply to someone who 
experiences personal doubts, but to the one who is “unstable in all his 
ways.” Set in context with an admonition to pray (1:5-6), it would be 
understood that the essence of prayer is the turning over of the entire 
mind to God. James’s second use of the term is likewise set in an 
admonition to draw near to God. The answer to the double mind with its 
wavering loyalties, indecision, divided interests, and impurity was the 
rededication of the whole personality to Christ. See also pousiz-roncurp. 


double-tongued. An expression used by the KJV and other versions to 
render Greek dilogos G1474 (“two-worded”), which occurs only once in 
the NT (1 Tim. 3:8). The phrase “not double-tongued” (NIV has the 
clearer rendering, “sincere”) designates one of the qualifications of a 
Dracon: he must not be someone who says one thing at one time and 
something else at another time (or perhaps who says one thing but 
means another). See DOUBLE-MINDED. 


dough. The soft mass of moistened flour or meal that after baking 
becomes bread or cake. The word may apply to the mass before it has 
been raised by yeast, as in Exod. 12:34, 39, but generally after raising, as 
in Jer. 7:18 and Hos. 7:4. 


dove. See smros. 


dove’s dung. See PLANTS. 


dowry. Money (or property) given by a bride to her husband at 
marriage. The word is used by the KJV several times to render Hebrew 
mohar H4558, but this term refers to the compensation a husband pays 
to the bride’s family, that is, a sum given to the father of the bride for 
her economic loss to the family. It is thus better translated “marriage 
present” or “bride-price” (Gen. 34:12; Exod. 22:17; 1 Sam. 18:25); this 
compensation could be paid in service (Gen. 29:18). Other Hebrew terms 
may be used in a similar way (cf. Gen 30:20; 1 Ki. 9:16). 


doxology. An ascription of praise or ciory to God in song or prayer (from 
Gk. doxa G1518 “glory, praise, honor”). Although the word does not 
occur in the Bible, doxologies were uttered by angels to shepherds the 
night Jesus came into the world (Lk. 2:14) and by “the whole crowd of 
disciples” the day Jesus rode triumphantly into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday (19:37-38); the book of Revelation mentions doxologies by 
angels around the throne in heaven (Rev. 5:13) and by “a great 
multitude in heaven” (19:1-31). In the OT all five books of the Psalter 
end with a doxology, the last comprising a whole psalm in which 
“praise” appears thirteen times (Ps. 41:13; 72:18-19; 89:52; 106:48; 
150:1-6). The Loros prayer is traditionally concluded with the doxology: 
“For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen” 
(Matt. 6:13 KJV; it does not appear in some old Greek MSS); a similar 
statement is found in 1 Chr. 29:11. The longest and most comprehensive 
doxologies in the NT, frequently used as benedictions by pastors, are in 
Heb. 13:20-21 and Jude 24-25. 


drachma. See money. 


dragnet. See net. 


dragon. This English term is used in some Bible versions to render 
Hebrew tannin H9490 (NIV, “monster”) in passages that speak of cosmic 
combat (Job 7:12; Ps 74:13; Isa. 27:1; 57:9; Ezek. 29:3; 32:2; the Heb. 


word can also mean “snake,” Exod. 7:9 et al.). In the book of Revelation 
it stands for Greek drakon G1532 and designates Satan (Rev. 12:3-17; 


13:1-11; 16:13; 20:2). 


Dragon’s Spring (dragon well). See Jackat wa. 


dram. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


drawer of water. An expression used by the KJV and other versions 
with reference to a lowly servant class (Deut. 29:11; Josh. 9:21-27; NIV, 
“water carrier”). Drawing water from a well or spring, usually located 
outside the city walls, was regarded as a menial task often performed by 
women (Gen. 24:13; 1 Sam. 9:11). Sometimes it was assigned to young 
men (Ruth 2:9). It may have been customary to subject defeated enemies 
to this service as Israel did to the Gmeonrres (Josh. 9:21-27). 


dream. In early patriarchal times, God usually appeared in theophany 
to godly men (cf. Asranam in Gen. 18), but from the time of Jacos onward 
his revelations were more often in dreams (e.g., 28:10-17.) He could 
reveal his will in dreams today, but the written Word of God and the 
indwelling Hoty spr have made dreams of this sort unnecessary for 
added revelation. (Contrast Num. 12:6 with Jude 8.) Often in ancient 
times God spoke in dreams to persons outside the chosen family, such as 
AsimetecH Of Gerar (Gen. 20:3), Lasan (31:24), the butler and baker of 
Puaraon (40:8-19), Puaraon himself (41:36), Nesucuapnezzar (Dan. 2:1-45; 
4:5-33). In these dreams either the meaning was clear enough to need no 
interpretation, as in those of Abimelech and Laban, or else God caused 
one of his servants to interpret the meaning, as in the latter cases. One 
principle of interpretation seems quite evident: When the symbol is in 
the natural realm, the interpretation is in the human realm; for example, 
when Josep dreamed of the sun, moon, and eleven stars bowing to him, 
his brothers immediately knew the meaning as referring to his father, 


mother, and brothers (Gen. 37:9-11). When the symbol is in the human 
realm, as in Dan. 7:8, “Eyes like the eyes of a man and a mouth that 
spoke boastfully,” the interpretation is in the spiritual realm. Dreams 
may lead men astray, but God’s Word declares how to deal with this 
situation (Deut. 13:1-3; cf. 1 Jn. 4:1-6). In the NT, God spoke to Mary, 
MOTHER oF Jesus, through Gasram. (Lk. 1:26-35), whereas Josen received 
revelation through a dream (Matt. 1:20-24). 


dregs. See LEES. 


dress. Our knowledge of the kind of clothing worn by the people of 
biblical times comes from biblical statements; from representations of 
the people and their clothing found on monuments, reliefs, seals, 
plaques, and tomb-paintings; and from graves and tomb remains. All 
these, coupled with the traditions and usages extant among the present 
bedouin Arab tribes, lead us to conclude that at a very early period 
people learned the art of spinning and weaving cloth of hair, wool, 
cotton, flax, and eventually silk (Gen. 14:23; 31:18-19; 37:3; 38:28; Job 
7:6; Ezek. 16:10, 13). From these they established certain simple styles 
that were continued from generation to generation, then carried by Esau 
and Ismar and their descendants into Arasa, where the Arab continued 
them through the centuries—always with a feeling that it was decidedly 
wrong to change. When the Arabs overran the larger part of the Bible 
lands in the sixth century A.D., they returned with these patterns of 
clothing. In general they have so nearly continued the basic forms that 
in unspoiled areas much the same garments are worn today as were 
worn by Jacob of OT times and by Jesus of NT times. 


The clothing worn by the Hebrew people of biblical times was 
graceful, modest, and exceedingly significant. They were considered so 
much a part of those who wore them that they not only told who and 
what they were, but were intended as external symbols of the 
individual’s innermost feelings and deepest desires, and his or her moral 
urge to represent God aright. With certain kinds of cloth and with 
astonishingly vivid colors of white, purple, scarlet, blue, yellow, and 


black, they represented the state of their minds and emotions. When 
joyful and ready to enter into festive occasions, they donned their 
clothing of brightest array; and when they mourned or humbled 
themselves, they put on sackcloth—literally cloth from which sacks were 
made—which was considered the very poorest kind of dress, and quite 
indicative of their lowly feelings (1 Ki. 20:31-32; Job 16:15; Isa. 15:3; 
Jer. 4:8; 6:26; Lam. 2:10; Ezek. 7:18; Dan. 9:3; Joel 1:8). 


When a person’s heart was torn by grief, the inner emotions were 
given expression by “rending” or tearing the garments (Mk. 14:63; Acts 
11:14). To confirm an oath or seal a contract, a man plucked off his shoe 
and gave it to his neighbor (Ruth 4:8). When Jonatan made a covenant 
with Davin, he went even farther and gave him his own garments (1 Sam. 
18:3-4). 
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Red granite head of Pharaoh Amenophis III with double crown (from Thebes, 1390 B.C.). Headwear was used as a sign of 


authority and power. 


There was variety in clothing characterizing the people from the 


various lands adjacent to Palestine, and within the narrow confines of 
the country itself there was a distinctive clothing that set off the 
Canaanite from the Philistine. Among the Hebrews there were slight 
differences in dress characterizing rank, trade, and profession. Yet it was 
little less than amazing how similar the general patterns were. The 
variety for the most part was in quality and in decoration. Clothing was 
colored, red, brown, yellow, etc., but white was much preferred. It 
denoted purity, cleanliness, and joy. Princes, priests, and kings of ANE 
countries wore purple, except on special occasions when they often 
dressed in white garments. Others sometimes wore white on the 
occasions of joy and gladness. But in general the people wore darker 
colors, yet they tended toward the brighter side. 


The basic garments used among the men of biblical times seem to 
have consisted of the inner-tunic, the tunic-coat, the girdle, and the cloak. 
Added to this was the headdress and the shoes or sandals. 


I. The inner-tunic or undershirt, which in cooler weather the male 
members of the oriental family wore next to the body, was usually made 
of a long piece of plain cotton or linen cloth made into a short shirtlike 
undergarment. At times it was little more than a loincloth in length, and 
at other times it reached below the knees or even just above the ankles. 
It was not usually worn when the weather was warm. The KJV refers to 
such undergarments worn by priests as “breeches” (Exod. 28:42). 


II. The tunic-coat, a close-fitting shirtlike garment, was the piece 
of clothing most frequently worn in the home and on the street. In 
ancient times it was often of one solid color, but at the present it is more 
often made of a brightly colored striped cotton material that among the 
Arabs is often called “the cloth of seven colors” because of the narrow 
vertical stripes of green, red, yellow, blue, and white that alternate. It 
was lined with a white cotton material and worn over the undershirts 
when the weather was cool, but next to the body when it was warm. 
This garment usually had long sleeves and extended down to the ankles 
when worn as a dress coat and was held in place by a girdle. Hard- 
working men, slaves, and prisoners wore them more abbreviated— 
sometimes even to their knees and without sleeves—as shown on the 
Behistun Inscription. On Sennacuerm’s Lachish relief (701 B.C.), the elders 


and important men of the city are shown wearing long dresslike white 


tunics that came down near the ankles. These garments were pure white, 
with no decorations, and no girdle to hold them. In this and other reliefs, 
however, the Hebrews had just been taken captive and were prisoners of 
war, therefore they could well have been divested of all but their basic 
garments. 


II. The girdle was a belt made of either cloth or leather, which was 
worn over the loose coatlike skirt or shirt. The cloth girdle, ordinarily 
worn by village and townspeople, was a square yard of woolen, linen, or 
even silk cloth first made into a triangle, then folded into a sashlike belt 
about 5-8 in. (13-21 cm.) wide and some 36 in. (92 cm.) long. When 
drawn about the waist and the tapering ends tied in the back, it not only 
formed a belt but its folds formed a pocket to carry a variety of articles 
such as nuts, loose change, and other small objects or treasures. It was 
worn by both men and women, and the model woman of Prov. 31 made 
them to sell to the merchants. The girdle is not only a picturesque article 
of dress but also may indicate the position and office of the wearer. It is 
sometimes used to signify power and strength (2 Sam. 22:40; Isa. 11:5; 
Jer. 13:1; Eph. 6:14). 


The leather girdle or belt was 2-6 in. (5-15 cm.) wide and was often 
studded with iron, silver, or gold. It was worn by soldiers, by men of the 
desert, and by countrymen who tended cattle or engaged in the rougher 
pursuits of life. This type of girdle was sometimes supported by a 
shoulder strap and provided a means whereby various articles such as a 
scrip (a small bag or wallet for carrying small articles), sword, dagger, or 
other valuables could be carried. It was the kind of girdle worn by Ewan 
(2 Ki. 1:8) and by Jonn tne saprisr (Matt. 3:4). Today the laborer and the 
poorer classes use rawhide or rope for a girdle; the better classes use 
woolen or camel’s hair sashes of different widths. 


The girdle, whether made of cloth or leather, was a very useful article 
of clothing and often entered into many activities of everyday life. When 
one was to walk or run or begin any type of service he “girded himself” 
for the journey or for the task at hand. Girded loins became a symbol of 
readiness for service or endeavor. Isaan said of the Messin that 
righteousness should be “his belt and faithfulness the sash around his 
waist” (Isa. 11:5), and Pau. spoke of the faithful Christian as having “the 


belt of truth buckled around your waist” (Eph. 6:14). 


IV. The cloak, mantle, or robe was a large, loose-fitting 
garment, which for warmth and appearance was worn over all other 
articles of clothing as a completion of male attire. It was distinguished 
by its greater size and by the absence of the girdle. It existed in two 
varieties, which were usually known as the mē «il H5077 and the simla 
H8529. 


The mē îl was a long, loose-sleeved robe or public dress worn chiefly 
by men of official position and by ministers, educators, and the wealthy. 
It was the robe of the professions, a dress of dignity, culture, and 
distinction—the mark of high rank and station (1 Sam. 24:11; 1 Chr. 
15:27). It was rich in appearance and could well have been the “coat of 
many colors” that Jacos gave to Joser, or the like of which Hannan made 
and brought to Samus. from year to year as he ministered before the Lord 
at Shiloh (1 Sam. 2:18-19). In its finest form, it must have been the high 
priests robe of the remon with its fringe of bells and pomegranates 
swaying and swinging and tinkling as he walked (Exod. 28:31-38). It is 
generally understood that there were two kinds of ephods—one with its 
rich and elaborate insignia and paraphernalia peculiar to the office of 
high priest, and the other a more simple “linen ephod” worn by leaders 
of distinction other than the high priests (2 Sam. 6:14). 


The śimlâ was the large sleeveless cloak or mantle that, in general 
pattern, corresponds to the long and flowing garment that the Arab 
shepherd and peasant call an abba or abayeh. They wear it by day and 
wrap themselves in it by night. Understandably, it was not be to taken in 
pledge unless it was returned by sundown (Exod. 22:26-27, which also 
uses the term salmah H8515). 


Both of these simple yet picturesque garments were usually made of 
wool, goat hair, or camel hair. Men of distinction often wore more 
colorful cloaks called “robes,” which were made of linen, wool, velvet, 
or silk, elaborately bordered and lined with fur. This long outer garment 
or topcoat was, in all probability, the “mantle” worn by Euan and Eusna 
(2 Ki. 2:8-14). It was the camel-hair garment worn by Jonn THE BAPTIST 
(Matt. 3:4). It is frequently made of alternate strips of white, red, and 
brown, or is formed by sewing together two lengths of cloth so that the 


only seams required were those along the top of the shoulders. In 
unusual cases, however, the cloak is woven of one broad width, with no 
seam. Many believe that this was the garment Christ wore, and over 
which, at the crucifixion, the Roman soldiers “cast lots” rather than 
tearing it, for it was “seamless, woven in one piece from top to bottom” 
(Jn. 19:23-24). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


This portrait on limewood painted with encaustic dates to c. 55-70 A.D. and depicts a woman dressed in a tunic and 


cloak, wearing gold ball earrings, gold necklace with a pendant, and snail curl hairdo. 


On Suatmaneser’sS Black Obelisk (9th cent. B.C.), the artist shows Israelite 
men wearing long cloaks or mantles with elaborate fringed borders both 
on the cutaway fronts and along the bottom. These were in keeping with 
the Mosaic injunction to make blue tassels on the borders of their 
garments to remind them to keep all the commandments and to be holy 
before God (Num. 15:38-40; Deut. 22:12). 


V. The headdress was worn chiefly as a protection against the sun 
and as a finish to a completed costume. It varied from time to time 
according to rank, sex, and nationality. In the main, however, there were 
three known types that were worn by the male members of the Hebrew 


and surrounding nations. (a) The ordinary brimless cotton or woolen 
cap, corresponding somewhat to our skullcap, was sometimes worn by 
men of poorer circumstances. Captives are seen wearing these on the 
Behistun Rock. (b) The turbans were made of thick linen material and 
formed by winding a scarf or sash about the head in artistic style and 
neatly concealing the ends. The high priest wore a turban of fine linen 
(Exod. 28:39 [KJV, “mitre”]). (c) The head-scarf, known among the 
Arabs as the kaffiyeh, is usually made up of a square yard of white or 
colored cotton, wool, or silk cloth folded into a triangle and draped 
about the head. The apex of the triangle falls directly down the back, 
forming a V point, while the tapering ends are thrown back over the 
shoulders, or in cold weather they are wrapped about the neck. This 
graceful head-scarf is held in position by an ajhal, which is made of 
several soft woolen or silk twists bound by ornamental threads, and 
worn in coils about the head. An ornamental tassel falls to the side or 
down the back. When Ben-napan’s shattered Syrian army realized the 
serious loss it had suffered, some of his men suggested to him that they 
go to the king of Israel “wearing sackcloth around their waists and ropes 
around their heads” (1 Ki. 20:32), hoping that he would spare their lives. 


VI. Shoes and sandals were considered the lowliest articles that 
went to make up the wearing apparel of the people of Bible lands (Mk. 
1:7). In the Bible and in secular sources, they were mentioned at a very 
early period and are seen in considerable variety on the Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian monuments. A pair of terra-cotta 
shoes, of the modern snowshoe variety, were found in an Athenian grave 
of about 900 B.C. Shoes were of soft leather, while sandals were of a 
harder leather and were worn for rougher wear. According to some 
authorities, the sole was of wood, cane, or sometimes bark of the palm 
tree and was fastened to the leather by nails. They were tied about the 
feet with “thongs” (NIV), or “shoe-latchets” (Gen. 14:23 KJV). It was 
customary to have two pairs, especially on a journey. Shoes were usually 
removed at the doorway before entering a home, on approaching God 
(Exod. 3:5), and during mourning (2 Sam. 15:30). Property rights were 
secured by the seller pulling off his shoe and giving it to the purchaser 
(Ruth 4:7). The “clouts” referred to in Josh. 9:5 KJV are patched sandals 
(so NIV). 


VII. Women’s dress. Among the Hebrews neither sex was 
permitted by Mosaic law to wear the same form of clothing as was used 
by the other (Deut. 22:5). A few articles of female clothing carried 
somewhat the same name and basic pattern, yet there was always 
sufficient difference in embossing, embroidery, and needlework so that 
in appearance the line of demarcation between men and women could 
be readily detected. The women wore long garments reaching almost to 
the feet, with a girdle of silk or wool, many times having all the colors of 
the rainbow. Often such a garment would have a fringe hanging from 
the waist nearly to the ankles. 


The ladies’ headdress, for example, usually included some kind of a 
kaffiyeh or cloth for covering the head, yet the material that was in that 
covering was of different quality, kind, or color from that worn by the 
men. Also, it was often pinned over some kind of a cap made of stiff 
material and set with pearls, silver, gold, or spangled ornaments 
common to that day. If a woman was married, these or other more 
significant coins covered the entire front of her cap and constituted her 
dowry. Her undergarments would be made of cotton, linen, or silk, as 
might befit her wealth or station in life. She would probably wear a long 
gown with long, pointed sleeves. Over this was a small rather tightly 
fitted jacket or “petticoat”—meaning little coat. The small jacket was 
made of “scarlet” or other good material and was a thing of exquisite 
beauty because it was covered with “tapestry” or fine needlework, 
wrought with multicolored threads. A woman of even moderate 
circumstances could have beautiful clothing, for it was “the fruit of her 
own hands.” 


In the OT many articles of women’s clothing are mentioned that 
cannot be exactly identified. Ezekiel 13:18, 21 KJV refers to a “kerchief.” 
The Hebrew word is mispa/aé H5029, a head-covering or “veil” (so NIV) 
of some sort, the exact nature of which is unknown. Isaiah 3:19 KJV 
speaks of “mufflers,” probably two-piece veils or scarves, one part 
covering the face below the eyes, the other the head, down over the 
neck (several other items in the context cannot be certainly identified). 


Women often added to their adornment by an elaborate braiding of 
the hair. Prrer found it necessary to warn Christian women against 


relying on such adorning to make themselves attractive (1 Pet. 3:3). In 


the OT there are a number of references to painting the eyes in order to 
enhance their beauty, but it is always spoken of as a showy and 
somewhat vulgar device, unworthy of good women. Jezebel painted her 
eyes (2 Ki. 9:30). 


In ancient times women especially were much given to various kinds 
of ornaments. Earrings and nose-rings were especially common. On 
account of their drop-like shape, earrings are called “chains” (Isa. 3:19 
KJV) and “pendants” (Jdg. 8:26). Men also wore such earrings (Gen. 
35:4; Jdg. 8:24). The nose-ring or nose-jewel made necessary the 
piercing of the nostrils. Rings were worn by both men and women. All 
ancient Israelites wore signet rings (Gen. 38:18 KJV; NIV, “seal”). Rings 
were often worn on the toes, anklets (spangles) on the ankles (Isa. 3:18), 
bracelets on the arms and wrists (Gen. 24:22; Ezek. 16:11). 


Beginning about the second century B.C., all male Jews were expected 
to wear at morning prayers, except on Sabbaths and festivals, two 
phylacteries, one on the forehead, called a frontlet, the other on the left 
arm. They consisted of small leather cases containing four passages of 
Scripture from the OT: Exod. 13:1-10, 11-16; Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21. 


drink. The essential beverage has always been water. The Hebrews 
procured it chiefly in two ways: by means of cisterns, which were 
possessed by every well-appointed house (2 Sam. 17:18; Jer. 38:6), and 
by means of wells, which were rare and were usually the possession of a 
clan or community. Wine was also widely used, both in the form of new 
wine, called must, and fermented wine. In the heat of harvest, frequent 
use was made of a sour drink mixture of water and wine, and of a 
“strong drink”; how the latter was prepared is unknown. Wine was 
sometimes spiced to improve its taste. Wine was also made from 
pomegranates and possibly also from ripe dates and barley. Next to 
bread and vegetables, the most important food was milk, both of larger 
and smaller cattle, especially goats’ milk, which was usually kept in 
skins. Because of the hot climate, fresh milk soon became sour, but it 
was very effective for quenching thirst. 


drink offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


dromedary. See anmas. 


dropsy. See nisrases. 


dross. The refuse in impure metals that is generally separated by 
melting, when the dross rises to the top and may be skimmed off. It is 
used figuratively of what is worthless (Ps. 119:119; Isa. 1:22, 25; Ezek. 
22:18-19). 


drought. See pzsert; ran. 


drunkenness. The Scriptures show that drunkenness was one of the 
major vices of antiquity, even among the Hebrews. Well-known cases of 
intoxication are Noan (Gen. 9:21); Lor (19:33, 35); Nasar (1 Sam. 25:36); 
Uran (2 Sam. 11:13); Ammon (13:28); Etan, king of Israel (1 Ki. 16:9); and 
Ben-Hapad, king of Syria (20:16). The prophets often denounce 
drunkenness as a great social evil of the wealthy. Even the women were 
guilty (Amos 4:1). The symptoms and effects of strong drink are vividly 
pictured in the Bible (Job 12:25; Ps. 107:27; Isa. 28:7; Hos. 4:11). While 
the writers of Scripture condemn intemperance in the strongest terms, 
they do not prescribe total abstinence as a formal and universal rule. 
Nevertheless, many believe that the principles laid down in the Bible 
point in that direction (cf. Mk. 9:42-43; Rom. 14:13-21; 1 Cor. 8:8-13; 
Eph. 5:18). In ancient times the poor could not afford to drink to excess, 
while the cheapening of alcoholic drinks has made drunkenness a much 
greater social problem in modern times. 


Drusilla. droo-sil’uh (Gk. Drousilla G1537). The youngest of the three 
daughters of Herod Acrra 1. It was probably in A.D. 53 that Drusilla, in 


her sixteenth year, was married to Azizus of Emesa, a small principality 
in the N of Syra that included Palmyra (Tapmor). A year later, Feux, who 
was C1aupius’s unprincipled freedman and that emperor’s notorious 
appointee to the procuratorship of Palestine, persuaded the beautiful 
Drusilla to leave her husband. She became Felix’s third wife, and in that 
role appears briefly in the story of Pau’s imprisonment at Caesarea (Acts 
24:24-27). 


dugong. See anmars (under badger). 


duke. This English word is used by the KJV to render Hebrew eallûp 
H477 (“head of a thousand”), applied to the tribal chiefs of Evom until 
the time of Moses (Gen. 36:15-43; Exod. 15:15; 1 Chr. 1:51-52; it also 
renders a word for “prince” in Josh. 13:21). 


Dumah (person). doo’muh (Heb. dûmāh H1874, possibly “silence” or 
“enduring”). Sixth son of Ismar and presumed founder of an Arab 
community (Gen. 25:14 [cf. v. 16]; 1 Chr. 1:30). Some scholars connect 
his name with that of Dumat al-Jandal, the capital of a district known as 
al-Jauf. The site is a large oasis in N central Saudi Arabia. Royal Assyrian 
and Babylonian inscriptions from the seventh and sixth centuries refer to 
the destruction of the Adummatu, which may be a reference to the 
descendants of Dumah. 


Dumah (place). doo’muh (Heb. dimah H1873, possibly “silence” or 
“enduring”). (1) A town in the hills of Juoman (Josh. 15:52). Eusssrus’s 
Onomasticon refers to a town of this name. It is usually identified with 
the present Khirbet ed-Deir Domeh, located some 10 mi. (16 km.) SW of 
Herron. See also Ruman. 


(2) A place that is the subject of a prophetic oracle (Isa. 21:11). 
Because the next words mention Szr, some believe that the reference is 
to Evom (the reading of two Heb. MSS; cf. also LXX, Idoumaia). Others 


point to the Arabian locations in the following verses (Depan and Tema) 
and argue that this Dumah is to be identified with #1 above. 


dumbness. See piszases (under muteness). 


dung. The excrement of man or beast. The NIV usually renders “offal,” 
“refuse,” “rubbish.” In several of the offerings under the Levitical 
priesthood, the blood and the fat and the flesh were used, but the skins 
and the dung were discarded or burnt outside the camp (Exod. 29:14; 
Lev. 8:17). The ultimate disgrace was to have one’s carcass treated as 
dung (2 Ki. 9:37 KJV; NIV, “refuse”). Dry dung was (and is) often used 
as fuel (see Ezek. 4:12-15). Pau. counted his natural advantages as dung 
(NIV “rubbish”) compared with his blessings in Christ (Phil. 3:8). 


dungeon. See prison. 


Dung Gate. One of the gates of Jerusatem in Neneman’s day. From this 


gate Nehemiah surveyed the broken walls of Jerusalem in the night 
(Neh. 2:13). It was located between the Vautey cate and the Fountain GATE 
and was repaired by a certain Markuan (3:13-15). It was near this gate 
that Nehemiah had the dedication of the wall when it was completed 
(12:31). Many scholars believe that the Dung Gate is to be identified 
with the Porsuerp cate, which apparently led to the rubbish dump in the 
Valley of Hinnom, S of the city (Jer. 19:2; 2 Ki. 23:10). 


Dura. door’uh (Aram. dirad» H10164). A plain somewhere in the 
province of ancient Basyton, in which King Nesucuapnezzar erected his 
golden image (Dan. 3:1). Its precise location is uncertain (Dura was a 
common geographical name in Mesopotamia). 


dust. In the warm and dry climate of the ANE, dust was a reality that 


people had to face on a daily basis. Thus, such practices began as 
washing the feet on entering a home (Jn. 13:1-17). Dust, however, also 
had a symbolic significance for Israel and the early church. (1) Throwing 
dust on the head as a sign of mourning or sorrow or repentance was 
common (Job 2:12; Rev. 18:19). (2) Shaking off dust from the feet was a 
sign of having no further responsibility for the area where the dust was 
picked up, thus leaving that area to God’s judgment (Matt. 10:14; Lk. 
9:5; 10:11; Acts 13:51). (3) Pau described the first man (Apam) as a 
“man...of the dust” in 1 Cor. 15:47-49, meaning that he was created 
from the physical elements found in the earth (into which God breathed 
life—see Gen. 1-2). Adam is to be contrasted with Jesus, the second 
Adam, for while he took his humanity from Mary he existed before his 
incarnation as the eternal Son of God. In referring to human beings as 
made of dust Paul was echoing a strong theme of the OT where man is 
said to be made from dust and to return to dust (Gen. 2:7; 3:19; Job 
4:19; 17:17). 


dwarf. See piszaszs. 


dyers, dyeing. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


dysentery. See piszasss. 


E. An abbreviation for Exonst; it is used (along with D, J, and P) to 
designate one of the supposed sources of the Penrateucn, according to the 
Documentary Hypothesis. 


eagle. See smos. 


ear. The vital organ of hearing. The Bible often refers to the ear in the 
physical sense. For example, we read that the tip of the right ear of the 
priests was touched with blood during their consecration (Lev. 8:23-14). 
A servant who spurned freedom to continue in the service of his master 
had his ear bored with an awl to signify his continual subservience 
(Exod. 21:6). Cutting off ears was a feared practice of the enemy (Ezek. 
23:25). More frequently, however, the use of the term involves 
understanding and obedient response. “To incline the ear” means “to 
give attention” (Ps. 88:2). “To uncover someone’s ear” denotes “to reveal 
to someone” (1 Sam. 20:2; 2 Sam. 7:27). “Uncircumcised” ears are deaf 
to moral and spiritual instruction, not delighting whatever in the word 
of God (Jer. 6:10; Acts 7:51). “Ears that hear” is an expression that 
indicates obedience (Prov. 20:12; 25:12), whereas one who “stops his 
ears” from listening to an evil plot declares that he wants no part of it 
(Isa. 33:15). At the hearing of disastrous news, ears tingle (1 Sam. 3:11; 
2 Ki. 21:12). While idols cannot hear (Ps. 135:17), God’s ears are not 
heavy (Isa. 59:1-2). God is said to open ears with the result that people 
gain understanding (Job 29:11) and display obedience (Isa. 50:4-5). 


early rain. See raw. 


earnest. As a noun, this English term is used by the KJV in the NT to 
render arrabon G775, a word that came into Greek from a Semitic 
language, perhaps from the vocabulary of Phoenician traders; it is 
related to Hebrew cerabén H6860, “pledge” (used in Gen. 38:17-20). 
Right down to modern Greek, where arrabon can refer to an engagement 
ring, the word is used for a pledge in a contract. In commercial contexts, 
the word was applied to a down payment. Both meanings, “pledge” and 
“first installment,” are involved in each of the three NT uses of the word. 
Pau. speaks of God’s gift of the Hoty serr as the pledge and foretaste of 
what the Christian will enjoy later (2 Cor. 1:22; the NIV renders the 
word with a descriptive phrase, “a deposit, guaranteeing what is to 
come”); significantly the word Sear is also used in the context. Similarly, 
we are told that the Holy Spirit is the earnest of that fullness of life 
which the Christian will enjoy after the dissolution of his earthly “tent” 
(5:5). The promised Holy Spirit is also described as an earnest or deposit 
that assures our future Innerrrance (Eph. 1:14). 


earring. Earrings have been a popular ornament from the remotest 
antiquity, and they are mentioned frequently in the OT (Heb. nezem 
H5690, used also of nose jewels). They were often regarded as amulets 
or talismans (cf. Gen. 35:4). Among all ANE peoples, except the Hebrews 
and Egyptians, earrings were in general use by both sexes; but Exod. 
32:2 shows that at least in the time of Moss they were also worn by 
Israelite boys. In the W they have been largely female ornaments, but 
not exclusively so. The Ishmaelites customarily wore gold earrings (Jdg. 
8:24-25). 


earth. See wori. 


earth, circle of the. A phrase used once in the Bible to emphasize God’s 
greatness: “He sits enthroned above the circle of the earth, / and its 
people are like grasshoppers” (Isa. 40:22). The word for “circle” is 
combined with “heaven” in another passage, where it appears to mean 
“vault” or “dome” (Job 22:14). Finally, we read that God “drew a circle 


on the face of the deep” (Prov. 8:27 NRSV). This last reference, 
especially, suggests a boundary, but the sense is close to “horizon” (cf. 
NIV). The view that the meaning is “sphere” may be reading something 
into the word. 


earth, four corners of the. This expression, referring figuratively to 
“the whole world,” occurs twice in English Bible versions (Isa. 11:12 
[NIV, “four quarters of the earth”]; Rev. 7:1). The Hebrew phrase is 
found also in Ezek. 24:16, where it refers to the country of Israel and is 
thus better translated “the four corners of the land.” A more general 
phrase, “the corners [edges, ends] of the world,” occurs in three other 
passages (Job 37:3; 38:13; Isa. 24:16). Similar expressions are found 
elsewhere. They generally allude to the outer limits of a vast expanse. 


earth, new. See EscHATOLOGY. 


earth, pillars of the. Although the KJV and other versions use this 
phrase only once (1 Sam. 2:8; NIV, “the foundations of the earth”), there 
are two additional passages that speak of the earth as having pillars or 
columns (Job 9:6; Ps. 75:3). It is possible that many people in the ANE 
thought of the world as supported by literal columns, but this language 
clearly became conventional (cf. even today such expressions as “the sun 
rose”) and was used in poetic and metaphorical texts not to describe the 
physical world but to exalt God’s greatness. 


earthen vessels, earthenware. See portery. 


earthquake. Four earthquakes are recorded in Scripture: (1) one 
occurred at Mount Horeb for Ewar’s instruction (1 Ki. 19:11); (2) 


another one took place during the reign of Uzzau (Amos 1:1; Zech. 14:5); 
(3) a violent earthquake is mentioned in connection with the Resurrection 
oF Jesus curist (Matt. 28:2); (4) and another one freed PauL and Suas from 
prison (Acts 16:26). In addition, an earthquake is mentioned in Isa. 29:6 


as a form of judgment from the Lord on the enemies of his people, and 
this is in line with the steady biblical testimony that all natural 
phenomena—earthquake, wind, storm, rain, hail, and the rest—are 
under divine sovereign control and are part of his armory for ruling the 
world in righteousness. 


east. Possibly because it is the direction in which the sun rises, the E 
was the point of orientation for many (but not all) ANE peoples, 
including the Israelites. The gate of the Tasernacce was on the E side 
(Exod. 38:13-14). In the wilderness Moses and Aaron camped on the East 
side of the tabernacle, and this area was barred to strangers (Num. 3:38). 
Ezexe. saw the glory of the Lord leave the doomed Tenpiz by the E gate 
(Ezek. 10:19; 11:23), but in his vision of the future temple, he saw the 
glory of the Lord coming from the E and entering the temple by the E 
gate (43:2, 4). See also Nortu; Sourn; West. 


east, children (people) of the. In Gen. 29:1 we are told that Jacos 
journeyed to the territory of the people of the E in Pappan aram (N 
Mesoporamia; See 28:2-7). The phrase is used in the book of Judges to 
designate Arabs who joined the Midianites and the Amalekites in 
fighting Israel (Jdg. 6:3, 33; 7:12; 8:10; cf. Jer. 49:28; Ezek. 25:4, 10). 
Jos is described as the “greatest man among all the people of the East” 
(Job 1:3); some think that northern Arasia, Enom, or Moas provides the 
setting of the book, a location that fits Isa. 11:14 also. 


Easter. A feast commemorating the Resurrection oF sesus curist. The KJV uses 
this term to render Greek pascha G4247 only in Acts 12:4; in all other 
instances it correctly renders the word as Passover. It is held by some 
that the annual celebration of the Lord’s resurrection was observed in 
apostolic times, but the earliest written evidence for such a festival 
appears in the “paschal controversy” over the correct date for “the feast 
of the Savior’s passover,” an issue that apparently was first discussed 
during the second century. The matter was settled by the Council of 


Nicea in A.D. 325, which ruled that Easter should be celebrated on the 
first Sunday after the full moon following the vernal equinox. This is the 
system followed today, so that the date of Easter varies between March 
22 and April 25. 


eastern sea. This term (lit., “the sea in front”) occurs in three 
eschatological passages: Ezek. 47:18; Joel 2:20; Zech. 14:8. In the last 
two it is contrasted with “the western sea” (lit., “the sea behind”), which 
clearly refers to the Meprrerranean (cf. Deut. 11:24; 34:2), and so most 
scholars interpret “the eastern sea” as a reference to the Dran sea, which 
could be viewed as an eastern boundary. However, some scholars 
suggest that these terms do not refer to geographical entities but rather 
reflect Apocatyeric language, indicating cosmic (primeval, mythological) 
extremes, that is, the uttermost east and west. 


East Gate. Among those who helped repair the walls of JerusaLem was a 
certain Shemaiah who is described as “the guard at the East Gate” (Neh. 
3:29). It was situated between the Hors cate at its N and the Muster came at 
its S (3:28, 31; NIV, “Inspection Gate”), but its precise location is 
uncertain. Presumably, this is the same as a Tempe gate that existed 
during Hezexian’s reign, for a Levite named Kore is given the title, “the 
keeper of [the one] to the east” (2 Chr. 31:14; cf. 1 Chr. 26:14). 


east wind. A scorching wind, known as the sirocco, which in Palestine 
and Egypt blows in from the desert most often in May and October. It 
withers vegetation (Gen. 41:6; Ezek. 17:10) and dries up fountains and 
springs (Hos. 13:15). Sometimes it destroys houses (Job 1:19) and ships 
(Ps. 48:7; Ezek. 27:26). By an E wind God drove back the waters so that 
the Israelites could cross the sea on dry land (Exod. 14:21). God used an 
E wind to bring judgment (Isa. 27:8; Jer. 4:11-12; 18:17). “God provided 
a scorching east wind” to afflict Jonan (Jon. 4:8). 


eating and drinking. See roon; Mears. 


Ebal. ee buhl (Heb. <ébdal H6507, possibly from a root meaning “stout”). 
(1) Son of Shobal and grandson of Ser the Horre (Gen. 36:23; 1 Chr. 
1:40). 

(2) Variant of Osa. (1 Chr. 1:22 KJV and other versions, following 
MT). 

(3) The name of a mountain. See EBAL, mount. 
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Looking NW toward Mt. Ebal. 


Ebal, Mount. ee“buhl (Heb. <ébal H6506, possibly from a root meaning 
“stout”). A mountain 3,077 ft. (938 m.) high, one of the highest points in 
the land of Samaria. It stood opposite Mount Gerizm, across a valley 
through which ran an important route of travel. At its foot was Jacop’s weLL 
(see Jn. 4:20: “on this mountain”), and the city of SHecHem was located 
nearby. When the Israelites first entered the land, Moses commanded 
them to erect on Mount Ebal a monument of stones on which the law 
was inscribed and a stone altar for burnt offerings and peace offerings. 
The law, with its blessings and curses, was recited by the people 
antiphonally, the blessings from Mount Gerizim and the curses from 
Mount Ebal (Deut. 27:4-26). Josnua renewed this procedure after the 
conquest of Ar (Josh. 8:30-35). The central location of this mountain and 


its height made it valuable for military purposes. A ruined fortress is still 
visible on its summit. 


Ebed. ee’bid (Heb. -ebed H6270, “slave, servant”). (1) Father of Gaar; the 
latter was an Israelite who led a revolt against Asimetecu (Jdg. 9:26-35). 


(2) Son of a certain Jonathan and descendant of Adin; accompanied 
by fifty men, he was among those who returned from the Exnz (Ezra 8:6). 


Ebed-Melech. ee’bid-mee lik (Heb. -ebed-melek H6283, “servant of the 
king”). TNIV Ebed-Melek. An Ethiopian (or Cushite; see Cus) in the 
court of Zepexian Who received permission to rescue Jeremian from a miry 
dungeon (Jer. 38:7-13). Because he risked incurring the wrath of 
Jeremiah’s opponents, God said to him: “I will save you; you will not fall 
by the sword but will escape with your life, because you trust in me” 
(39:15-18). He is identified as a Eunucn, probably referring to his official 
status. 


Ebenezer. eb’uh-nee“zuhr (Heb. *eben ha@ézer H75, “stone of help”). (1) 
The scene of two defeats of the Israelites by the Pmustmes (1 Sam. 4:1- 


11). In the first battle, the Israelites lost 4,000 men, and in the second, 
30,000. In the second battle, the Ark or THe covenant was taken by the 


Philistines and taken to Asupop (5:1); also Ers sons, Horan: and Puinenas, 
were killed. The precise location of Ebenezer is uncertain, but some 
identify it with Izbet Sarta, about 13 mi. (21 km.) E of Joppa. 

(2) Ebenezer also was the name given by Samus. to the stone set up by 
him between Mizpan and Suen to commemorate a later Israelite victory 


over the Philistines (1 Sam. 7:12). It is not certain whether this is a place 
different from #1 above. 


Eber. ee ‘buhr (Heb. «ber H6299, perhaps “traveler”; Gk. Eber G1576). 
(1) A descendant of Surm (through Arphaxad and Shelah) and an ancestor 
of Asranam (Gen. 10:21-25; 11:14-17; 1 Chr. 1:18-25); included in Luke’s 


GeneaLocy oF Jesus curist (Lk. 3:35 [KJV, “Heber”]). Practically nothing is 


known of him. Interest attaches to the name, which is derived from the 
same root as the name <ibri H6303, “Hebrew” (Gen. 14:13 et al.). See 
HABIRU; HEBREW PEOPLE. 


(2) Son of Abihail; he was one of seven relatives from the tribe of Gap 
who occupied the region E of Guran (1 Chr. 5:13 [KJV, “Heber”]; cf. vv. 
10, 14). 

(3) Son of Expaa. and descendant of Bensamw (1 Chr. 8:12). 

(4) Son of Shashak, also a Benjamite (1 Chr. 8:22 [KJV, “Heber”]). 

(5) A priest who returned from the Exus; he was the head of Amok’s 
family (Neh. 12:20). 

(6) A place or a people group mentioned by Bazaam in one of his 
oracles: “Ships will come from the shores of Kittim; / they will subdue 
Asshur and Eber, / but they too will come to ruin” (Num. 24:24). Some 
scholars think that Eber here refers to N Syria, not far from Assyria. Others 


prefer to see here an allusion to Abraham’s ancestor (see #1 above) and 
thus to the Hebrews themselves. 


Ebez. ee biz (Heb. »ebesS H82, derivation unknown). KJV Abez. A town 
located in the territory of Issacmar (Josh. 19:20), which occupied the 
greater part of the fertile plain of Esprazton. The location is unknown. 


Ebiasaph. i-bi*uh-saf. Alternate form of Asrasapn. 


Ebla. eb‘luh. An ancient city in N Syra, identified with modern Tell 
Mardikh, about 40 mi. (65 km.) S from the city of Aleppo. Ebla, with its 
surrounding towns and villages, was the largest in the region. At its 
height, the city reached a size of 140 acres with a population of perhaps 
fifteen to twenty thousand. It flourished in the middle of the third 
millennium B.C., but remained a center of some influence well into the 
second millennium. In 1975, thousands of cuneiform tablets and 
fragments were discovered in the royal palace near the throne room. 


These included some 1,757 texts that were whole or nearly complete, 
nearly 5,000 fragments with at least ten lines of writing, and many 
thousands of smaller fragments. The tablets, mostly administrative in 
character, date to the twenty-fourth and twenty-third centuries B.C. 


Soon after the discovery of these texts, amazing claims were made 
regarding their relation to accounts in the Bible, such as the theory that 
the cities of the plain in Gen. 14 were named on one text. Similarly, 
earlier claims that Ebla lay at the center of a vast empire must now be 
rejected. It was perhaps the most significant city state of its time and is 
of interest in its own right. However, it had no direct or explicit relation 
to any events in the Bible. Ebla’s role in illuminating the Bible may be 
more productive from the standpoint of language and vocabulary. 
Linked with contemporary languages found in texts elsewhere, Eblaite 
may form the background for the development of biblical Hebrew. Ebla 
itself is found in N Syria, in the general region that the Genesis records 
suggest that the Parriarcus remembered as their ancient homeland (Gen. 
24:10-15; 28:1-5), a view also expressed by many of the names in 
Abraham’s genealogy that can be associated with place names in the 
region (11:10-32). It should be noted also that names such as Noan and 
Haran, attested in the Ebla texts, are not found so frequently in later 
millennia. Therefore, they testify to the authentic antiquity of these 
names in the Genesis narratives and genealogies. 


ebony. See pants. 


Ebron. ee “bruhn (Heb. .ebron H6306 [not in NIV]). KJV Hebron. A town 
located in the territory allotted to Asner (Josh. 19:28 NRSV). A few 
Hebrew MSS, however, have Aspon, and this variant has been followed 
by the NIV. 


Ebronah. See asronan. 


Ecbatana. ek-bat“uh-nuh (Gk. Ekbatana). The Greek name of the capital 


of the empire of the Medes (see Meni), and later one of the capitals of 
Persa and of the Parruans. The Old Persian name of the city was 
Hangmatana (“the place of assembly”), and the Aramaic form in Ezra 6:2 
is >a?méta? H10020 (thus KJV, “Achmetha”). This biblical passage refers 
to it as the location of the palace in which the decree of Cyrus 
authorizing the building of the Jewish temple was found. The city is also 
mentioned a number of items in the Apocrypna (e.g., Tob. 3:7; 2 Macc. 
9:3). The site is occupied today by Hamadan, Iran, on the plain near the 
NE foot of Mount Alvand, c. 175 mi. (280 m.) SW of Teheran. Ecbatana 
owed its importance to its strategic location on the caravan route from 
Mesopotamia to the Persian plateau. The pleasant summer climate 
accounts for its popularity as a resort city. According to the Greeks 
(Herodotus, Hist. 1.96), Ecbatana was founded by the half-legendary 
Deioces the Mede c. 678 B.C., who also established the Median dynasty, 
but scholars question the accuracy of this tradition. Cyrus captured it in 
550, and Atexanper THE Great took it from the Persians in 330. The city, built 
on a hill, was surrounded by seven concentric walls, the inner walls 
rising above the outer. The citadel was also a treasure house, the city 
famous for its luxury and splendor. Ecbatana became the summer capital 
of the Parthian kings, maintaining its traditional reputation, but under 
the Sassanids it declined. Today very little remains of the ancient city. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. 


Flat limestone sundial with a triangular fin. “There is a time for everything” (Eccl. 3:1). 


Ecclesiastes, Book of. i-klee“zee-as “teez. One of the Wispom books of the 


OT, though it belongs to a special genre of philosophical discourse of 
which there are no other extant examples in ANE literature. In the 
Hebrew Bible it is included among the Five Scrolls (Megilloth, along with 
Ruth, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, and Esther) and bears the title 
Qoheleth (also Koheleth). The Hebrew word qōhelet H7738, which 
appears in the opening statement and elsewhere in the book (Eccl. 1:1-2, 
12; 7:27; 12:8-10), has been interpreted in various ways, such as 
“someone who calls [or speaks in] an assembly [Heb. gahal H7736]” and 
“a collector of sayings,” but it is often rendered “teacher” or “preacher.” 
The Sepruacint translates it with Greek Ekklésiastés (lit., “a member of the 
assembly”), a word that was taken over into Latin in the Vulgate 
translation and thence into English. 


Overview of ECCLESIASTES 


Author: “The Teacher [Preacher], son of David, king in 
Jerusalem” (Eccl. 1:1), apparently a reference to so.omon, 
but many (including some conservative scholars) believe 
that the book was written by a later, unknown sage. 


Historical setting: If Ecclesiastes is the work of Solomon, it 
must have been composed during the last years of his life 
(c. 940 B.C.). Those who do not accept a Solomonic 
authorship date the book after the exuz, some as late as 


the third century B.C. 


Purpose: To show that, apart from the fear of God, life has 
no meaning and leads to despair. 


Contents: After a prologue (Eccl. 1:1-11), the book seeks to 
demonstrate the meaninglessness of all earthly things 
(1:12—6:12), provides practical advice on various topics 
(7:1—12:7), and ends with an epilogue apparently 
written by someone other than “the Teacher” (12:8-14). 


Traditionally the book has been ascribed to Sotomon, an ascription 
based on several factors. The author describes the book as “The words of 
the Teacher, son of David, king of Jerusalem” (Eccl. 1:1). Several 
allusions in the book are appropriate to Solomonic authorship, such as 
the reference to the author’s wisdom (1:16), his interest in proverbs 
(12:9; cf. 1 Ki. 4:32), and his building projects (Eccl. 2:4-11). From the 
time of Luther, however, a large number of scholars have questioned the 
Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes. The book does not actually name 
Solomon as its writer. The author says he was king of Jerusalem (1:12), a 
statement difficult to apply to Solomon, and the language of the book 
may incline toward a later time. These observations have led many to 
hold that Solomon serves as a literary representation of the embodiment 
of wisdom. 


The book presents a pessimistic view of life apart from God. The 
writer tells us that his observation of nature and human experience leads 
him to conclude that they, in and of themselves, do not impart purpose 
and meaning to life. He observes the endless cycles of nature (Eccl. 1:2- 
11) and finds in them only tedium. They do not offer satisfaction, for the 
“eye never has enough of seeing” (1:8). Even wisdom (1:16-18; 2:12-17), 
pleasure (1:1-8), and toil (1:9-11; 2:18-23) are meaningless. There is no 
substance or satisfaction in them. They are a “chasing after the wind” 
(1:17). 

In the history of its interpretation the book has been characterized as 
hedonistic because it concludes that “a man can do nothing better than 
to eat and drink and find satisfaction in his work” (Eccl. 2:24). But this 
characterization of the book is rendered difficult by the writer’s 
recognition that pleasure does not lead to satisfaction either (2:1). The 
book is understood by some to be fatalistic in its approach to life. This 
view is based on 3:16-22, which seems to conclude that man is not 
better off than the animal. Such a conclusion, however, is true only 
when humans are viewed in and of themselves (Heb. hémmd lahem, 
3:18), that is, apart from God. 


There is a positive life view that emerges from the book that may be 
called a theology of contentment. In view of the lack of substance and 
meaning in life, Qoheleth urges his readers to enjoy life, for it is God 
who gives us that privilege (Eccl. 2:24-25). This satisfaction does not 


belong to all mankind, for the work of the sinner ends in futility (2:26). 
Godly contentment, however, is not the ultimate good for mankind. 
Qoheleth reminds us of a future time when God will bring all things into 
judgment. This is the conclusion of his search for meaning in life 
(12:14). One is reminded of the counsel of the apostle Pau. in view of the 
futility of life, for like Qoheleth, he looked away from life’s 
meaninglessness to his future redemption (Rom. 8:20; cf. vv. 22-25). 


Qoheleth urges us to fear God and obey him. Only when God is taken 
into account (Eccl. 12:1) and his will observed (12:13) does life impart 
purpose and satisfaction. 


Ecclesiasticus. See apocryPHa. 


eclipse. The obscuring of one celestial body by another (from an 
observer’s perspective). For someone observing from the earth, a solar 
eclipse occurs when the moon passes between the sun and the earth, 
thus blocking sunlight; a lunar eclipse occurs when the earth passes 
between the sun and the moon, thus blocking moonlight. For possible 
references to eclipses in the Bible, see Astronomy. Significant eclipses in 
the past aid scholars in identifying historical dates and establishing 
CHRONOLOGY. 


eczema. See DISEASE. 


Ed. ed (Heb. <d H6332, “witness”). An altar built by the Reubenites and 
the Gadites (and the half-tribe of Manasseh) who settled E of the Jorpan, 
as a witness of their loyalty to the God of Israel and to the tribes W of 
the river (Josh. 22:34 KJV). The name Ed appears to be missing in the 
MT (but it occurs in a few Heb. MSS), therefore the KJV has “Ed” in 
italics on the basis of the explanation in the second part of the verse: 
“And the children of Reuben and the children of Gad called the altar Ed: 
for it shall be a witness between us that the Lor» is God” (the NRSV and 
NJPS supply “Witness” rather than “Ed”). The NIV, however, interprets 


the explanation as the name itself: “... gave the altar this name: A 
Witness Between Us that the Lor» is God.” 


Edar. See ever. 


Eden (garden). ee duhn (Heb. -éden H6359, prob. “delight”). The region 
in which the Lord God planted a garden for the newly created man, 
Apam. In it grew every tree that was pleasant to see and good for food, 
including the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
A river flowed out of Eden and divided into four heads or streams: the 
PisHon, which went around the land of Havnan, where gold was found; the 
Ginon, Which flowed around the whole land of Cusu; the Hopere (or Ticris), 
which flowed in front of Assyria; and the Evpurates (Gen. 2:8-14). Adam 
and Eve lived there until they sinned by eating the forbidden fruit and 
were expelled from it (Gen. 2-3). Later Scripture writers mention Eden as 
an illustration of a delightful place (Isa. 51:3; Ezek. 28:13; 31:9, 16, 18; 
36:35; Joel 2:3). 


The location of Eden has been much investigated in both ancient and 
modern times. The data given in Genesis, however, are not sufficient to 
fix its site because two of the rivers, the Pishon and Gihon, were 
unknown even to the ancients and still are to modern scholars. Attempts 
have been made to locate Eden in the mountains of Armenia in the area 
where the Tigris and Euphrates and several other rivers rise. But the 
sources of all these streams are not together but are separated by 
mountain ranges. Mesopotamia, where the Tigris and Euphrates rivers flow, 
is also within the Ferme crescent where archaeology has found the oldest 
civilization. Some scholars suggest the district at the head of the Persian 
Gulf as the likely location. It has been widely believed that the silt 
brought down by the rivers has added over a hundred miles of land to 
the head of the gulf since 3000 B.C. But recent geological examination of 
this land has indicated that it may not have changed much during the 
ages. At the site of Eridu, situated near what was considered to be the 
ancient shoreline, clay tablets have been found that tell of a garden in 
the neighborhood in which grew a sacred palm tree. Further upstream, a 


short distance north of ancient Basyton, the Tigris and Euphrates flow 


close together so that canals connect them. Some consider this area to be 
the proper location of Eden. 


Eden (person). ee'duhn (Heb. «den H6360, prob. “delight”). Son of 
Joah and a Levite from the descendants of GersHon during the time of 
Hezexian (2 Chr. 29:12). He is probably the same man who faithfully 
assisted Kore in distributing the contributions made to the temple 
(31:15). 


Eden (region). ee “duhn (Heb. eden H6361). See seri epen. 


Eder (person). ee'duhr (Heb. -éder H6374 and «der H6376, derivation 
uncertain). (1) Son of Beran and descendant of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:15; KJV, 


“Ader”). 
(2) Son of Musm and descendant of Lev: through Merari (1 Chr. 23:23; 
24:30). 


Eder (place). ee’duhr (Heb. :êder H6375 and migdal-éder H4468, 
derivation uncertain). (1) The “tower of Eder” was located between 
Berutenem and Hesron, where Jacos pitched his tent after Racue’s death, and 


where Rrugen cohabited with Bunau (Gen. 35:21-22 NRSV; KJV, “Edar”). 


The NIV and others render it “Migdal Eder.” Because of its proximity to 
Bethlehem, where Davm was born, Mican possibly refers to it 


(“watchtower of the flock”) and to Orne (“stronghold of the Daughter of 
Sion,” where David’s palace stood in Jerusalem) as symbols of the royal 
house of David (Mic. 4:8). 

(2) A town in the Necev district within the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:21), 
identified by some with el-<Adar, c. 5 mi. (8 km.) S of Gaza on the right 
bank of the Wadi Ghazzeh. Some MSS of the Srpruacint, however, have 
either Ara or Arad, suggesting that Aran is probably the correct reading. 


edict. See pEcrFE. 


edification. The Greek noun oikodomé G3869 (“a building” or “the act 
of building”) as well as its cognate verb oikodomed G3868 (“to build”) 
occur sometimes in the NT in a literal sense (Matt 23:29; 24:1). More 
frequently they are used in the metaphorical sense. Curistr spoke of 
building his Cxurcn (Matt. 16:18), and Pau. of the building up of 
character in Christians (e.g., 2 Cor. 10:8; 13:10; Eph. 4:12, 16). The 
apostle describes the church as a building (1 Cor. 3:9; Eph. 2:21), and 
talks of erecting it on the proper foundation (1 Cor. 3:10, 12, 14). Paul 
says to the Corinthians that when they come together, each one making 
a contribution (hymn, instruction, revelation, etc.), all is to be done “for 
edification” (14:26; NIV, “for the strengthening of the church”). He is 
anxious that Christians mature, that they grace Christ’s cause, that they 
become well-founded in the faith. 


Edom. 


Edom. ee’duhm (Heb., edédm H121, “red”; gentilic, ddédmi H122, 
“Edomite”). A name that can refer to Esau (alluding to the red vegetable 


soup he received in exchange for his birthright, Gen. 25:30), to the land 
of his descendants (32:3; 36:20-21, 30), or to the Edomites collectively 
(Num. 20:18-21; Amos 1:6, 11; Mal. 1:4). The country was also called 
Ser or Mount Seir, referring to a mountain and plateau area between the 
Dran sea and the Gulf of Agasan about 100 mi. (160 km.) long and up to 40 
mi. (65 km.) wide. The original inhabitants of this land were the Hortes 
or “cave dwellers” (Gen. 14:6). When Esau departed from Canaan to find 
room for his cattle and came to Mount Seir (36:5-8), the Horites had 
some tribal chiefs reigning in the land (36:29-30). Esau took the 
daughter of one of these chiefs for a wife, Oxousaman, daughter of Anah 
(36:2, 25). Esau’s sons and grandsons were also tribal chiefs (36:15-19, 
40-43). Probably the Edomites gradually absorbed the Horites until they 
disappeared (Deut. 2:12, 22). 


Archaeological evidence suggests that the kingdom of Edom was 
founded during the thirteenth century B.C. In the process of about four 
centuries its government changed from one under tribal chiefs to a 
monarchy. Eight of these kings reigned over Edom before the Israelites 
had any such ruler (Gen. 36:31-39). One of these kings was on the 
throne at the time of Moses and refused to permit the Israelites to pass 
through his country (Num. 20:14-21). Other evidence of ancient Edom is 
the Papyrus Anastasi VI of Egypt, dated in the late thirteenth century, 
which mentions the passage of shepherd tribes from Edom to the richer 
pasture land of the Nm: delta. The Amarna Letter no. 256, from about 
1400, mentions Edom in the form Udumu, one of the enemies of a 
Jordan Valley prince. 


Sau. fought against the Edomites (1 Sam. 14:47), but Davin conquered 
them and put garrisons throughout the whole land (2 Sam. 8:14). The 
Israelite army spent six months cutting off all the men of the kingdom (1 
Ki. 11:15-16). Sotomon made the Edomite cities Ezion creer and Exorn, on 
the Gulf of Aqabah, seaports from which his ships sailed to Orme (2 Chr. 
8:17-18). The kingdom of Judah lost Edom in the reign of JeHoram when 


the nation revolted against him about 847 B.C. (2 Ki. 8:20, 22). Some 
fifty years later, Amazin king of Judah inflicted a severe defeat on the 


Edomites (14:7). About 735, Rezn king of Syria went to war with Judah, 
captured Eloth, and drove the Jews out (16:6). 


Assyria Came in contact with Edom as early as the seventh century B.C. 
When her kings began to penetrate as far S as Palestine, Edom, along 
with Judah and her other neighbors, paid tribute to the Assyrians for 
many years. She is mentioned many times in the inscription of the kings 
of Assyria, beginning with Adad-Nirari III (800) to Ashurbanipal (686- 
633). When Jerusalem was destroyed and Judah depopulated by the 
Babylonians in 586, the Edomites rejoiced over the affliction of the 
Judeans and began to take over the southern part of Palestine. 
Eventually they penetrated as far north as Hesron. This action intensified 
the already smoldering hatred between Jews and Edomites (see Ps. 
137:7; Ezek. 25:12-14; Amos 1:11; Obad. 10-13). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. 


The mountains of Edom. (View to the E.) 


The Edomites were subject also to Basy.on. Under the Persian empire, 
Edom became a province called Inumea, the Greek form of Edom. In 325 
B.C., an Arab tribe known as the Nasateans conquered the eastern part of 
Edom’s territory. During the Hasmonean period (see Maccaszes) John 
Hyrcanus subdued the Idumeans and forced them to accept Judaism. 
When the Romans took over Palestine, the Edomites also were included. 
From Idumea came Antipater, the father of Heron the Great. He became 
procurator of Jupea. After the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in 


A.D. 70, the Idumeans disappeared from history. Thus the rather 
mournful career of the Edomites came to an end. Only in the early 


centuries of their kingdom, before the Israelites became powerful, did 
they enjoy freedom to any great extent. 


Edom figures prominently in the prophetic Scriptures (Isa. 11:14; 
34:8-15; 63:1-6; Ezek. 35:2-15; Joel 3:19; Amos 9:12; and the whole 
book of Osapian). The explanation of this often unexpected appearance of 
Edom finds its origin in the fact already noted that the conquest of Edom 
was a unique achievement of David; the overthrow of Edom therefore 
became a symbol of the reign of the Davidic Messian. 


Edrei. ed‘ree-i (Heb. edre î H167, possibly “strong”). (1) A residence 
city of Oc king of Basman (Deut. 1:4; 3:10; Josh. 12:4; 13:12). It was built 
on a bluff overlooking a southern fork of the Yarmux River, along the 
southern boundary of Bashan near the eastern desert. Mosss defeated Og 
in a pitched battle outside Edrei, which was then destroyed (Num. 
21:33-35; Deut. 3:1-6). The ruins were included in the allotment to the 
Makr clan of the tribe of Manassen (Josh. 13:31). Edrei is identified with 
modern Dera, c. 60 mi. (100 km.) S of Damascus and 30 mi. (50 km.) E of 
the Jorpan. The site has ruins going back to Early Bronze times as well as 
a remarkable subterranean city of numerous streets, shops, rooms, and 
cisterns, probably from the Hellenistic or Roman period. 


(2) A fortified city allotted to the tribe of Napnrau, near Kepesn in Upper 
Gaure (Josh. 19:37), possibly modern Tell Khureibeh. 


education. Several Hebrew verbs in the OT are used of learning and 
instruction, such as ?dnak H2852, “to train, dedicate” (Prov. 22:6), 
lamad H4340, “to learn” (Deut. 4:10; from this root is derived the term 
Tamun), and yarah H3723, hiphil “to throw, direct, teach” (1 Sam. 12:23; 
cf. its cognate, tôrâ H9368, “direction, instruction, teaching, law,” Deut. 
1:5; Prov. 1:8). Because repetition was at the heart of learning, the verb 
for “repeat,” šānāh H9101, came to be used in postbiblical Hebrew for 
“to study, teach” (with special reference to the Mishnah, a noun derived 
from the same verb). Teachers were referred to with the term rab H8042 
(which in the Bible means “commander, chief officer,” from the word for 


“sreat”) or derived forms, such as rabbi (“my master”). This usage is 
reflected in the NT, where the term Rass: is translated didaskalos G1437, 
“teacher” (Jn. 1:38; “rabboni” in 20:16). Jesus is described as “teacher” 
about fifty times in the Gospels, and he is frequently said to have taught 
(e.g., Matt. 7:29). The Greek term for Discirtz, mathétés G3412 (from the 
verb manthanod G3443, “to learn,” 11:28) occurs over 200 times in the 
Gospels. Having been taught by Jesus, his disciples were told to teach 
others also, making them disciples (28:19-20). See scuoot. 


egg. The OT makes several references to eggs. The Penrareucu, for 
example, contains an injunction not to take a mother bird with her eggs 
or her young, but the young only (Deut. 22:6-7); and the book of Jos 
speaks of the ostrich leaving her eggs on the ground to be warmed by 
the sun (Job 39:14). Other references are found in metaphorical contexts 
(Isa. 10:14; 59:5; cf. also the NIV in Job 6:6; Isa. 34:15; Jer. 17:11). In 
the NT, Jesus refers to the absurdity of thinking that a father would give 
a scorpion to a son who asked for an egg (Lk. 11:12). Wild birds’ eggs 
were first gathered for food (Deut. 22:6). By NT times eggs of 
domesticated fowl were a staple of diet. 


Eglah. eg ‘luh (Heb. -eglah H6321 “heifer-calf”). A wife of Davw who bore 
him his sixth son, Ithream, at Hesron (2 Sam. 3:5; 1 Chr. 3:3). 


Eglaim. eg‘lay-im (Heb. »eglayim H104, possibly “[two] drops”). A town 
on the border of Moar (Isa. 15:8). Its site is uncertain. See also En eciam. 


Eglath Shelishiyah. eg lath-shi-lish ‘uh-yuh (Heb. -eglat se lisiyya H6326, 
“the third Eglath [heifer-calf]”). An unidentified town near Zoar 
mentioned in prophetic oracles of judgment on Moas (Isa. 15:5; Jer. 
48:34). The KJV takes the words as a metaphorical description of Zoar 
(and Horonaim), “an heifer of three years old.” 


Eglon (person). eg lon (Heb. cegl6n H6323, “young bull”). An obese king 
of Moas who early in the judges period occupied territory W of Jorpan 
near Jerricno. The military campaign of this king was assisted by 
neighboring Ammon, which attacked an area to the E of the Jassox River 
(Num. 21:24; Josh. 12:2; 13:10, 25; Jdg. 11:13, 22), and also by the 
desert bedouin Amatexirrs. The exploits of Eglon resulted in the 
occupation of the City of Palms (Jdg. 3:13), apparently a reference to the 
broad territory surrounding Jericho. The Israelites were dominated by 
the Moabites for eighteen years, after which God raised up Eup to 


deliver Israel from this humiliation (3:21). Ehud brought the annual 
tribute to Eglon, gaining a private audience, and when the obese king 
stood up to receive the tribute, Ehud inflicted a fatal abdominal wound 
upon him. 


Eglon (place). eg‘lon (Heb. ceglén H6324, “young bull”). An Amore 
town in the western Suepuetan, between Gaza and Lacnisy; its king joined 
four others against Geron because this city had made a covenant with 
Josnua. Gibeon appealed to Joshua, who came with the Israelites and 


defeated and destroyed the five kings (Josh. 10:3, 5, 23). Later Joshua 
captured the city (10:36-37; 12:12). It was assigned to Judah (15:39). 
Recent work suggests that Eglon should be identified with Tell <Aitun, 11 
mi. (18 km.) WSW of Heron. 


Egnatian Way. See via EGNATIA. 


Egypt. ee jipt. A country in the NE corner of Africa, including the Nur 
delta and valley, with their flanking deserts. In antiquity, it extended 
from the Mediterranean Sea to the first cataract of the Nile (to the 
second cataract in modern times). In the Table of Nations, Egypt (Heb. 
misSrayim H5213) is listed as one of the sons of Ham and as the ancestor 
of seven people groups (Gen. 10:6, 13-14 = 1 Chr. 1:8, 11-12 NRSV; the 
NIV follows KJV in rendering “Mizraim”). 


I. Its Name. The Egyptians themselves had a number of names they 


used for their country; usually it was called “the Two Lands,” which has 
reference to the origin of the nation in the union of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, just as the name “the United States of America” has historical 
derivation. Egypt was also Kemet, “the Black Land,” the rich alluvial soil 
of the valley, as opposed to Desheret, “the Red Land,” the barren waste 
of the desert. The English name Egypt derives from Greek Aigyptos G131, 
which in turn derives from Egyptian AG t)-k-pt?, “Mansion of the ka-spirit 
of [the god] Ptah,” a name for Mempnis, the ancient capital. This term, 
already attested in the Amarna letters of the 14th cent. B.C. as Hikuptah, 
shows the use of a city name for the land. Conversely, the Arabic name 
of the land, Mas$r or Mis$r, also stands for Cairo, successor to Memphis. 
This Arabic term for Egypt is that attested in the older Semitic 
languages, including biblical Hebrew (mis$rayim, which possibly means 
“Ttwo] boundaries,” perhaps alluding to Upper and Lower Egypt). 
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The Nile River (looking W). 


II. The Nile. “Egypt,” said Hecateus, echoed by Herodotus, “is the gift 
of the Nile.” This is a reflection of actual circumstances and of the 
Egyptian appreciation of the great river. The Nile, which courses like a 
living vein through the desiccated hills and deserts of NE Africa, laid 
down the black alluvium of the delta and the entire river valley. In view 
of the almost complete absence of rain, the annual overflow of the Nile 
was of great importance to the land, for it watered the soil and provided 


it with new alluvium and some organic fertilizer. Its waters were used 
for drinking (Exod. 7:18, 21, 24; Ps. 78:44), for bathing (Exod. 2:5), and 
for irrigation (Deut. 11:10). Its stream was the main channel of 
commerce and travel, with a prevailing N wind to favor southbound 
sailing vessels against the current. 


The regularity of the inundation afforded a practical agricultural 
calendar, and the coincidence of the rise of the Nile and the appearance 
of the Dog Star (Sirius or Sothis) on the horizon at daybreak around July 
19 was the basis for a chronological unit of 1,460 years, which is termed 
a Sothic cycle. Since the Egyptian calendar of 365 days was one-fourth 
of a day short of the true year, the Egyptian New Year’s Day worked its 
way through the calendar until it again coincided with the rising of 
Sothis and the inundation (365 x 4 = 1,460). The recognition of this 
cycle and several references to it in dates of historical records make 
some helpful checkpoints in Egyptian chronology. 


The awareness of the dependence of land and people on the resources 
of the Nile led to the deification of the river. The longest river in the 
world, the Nile covers some 4,000 mi. (6,440 km.) from its sources in 
equatorial Africa to its divided mouths that open into the Mediterranean. 
The White Nile is the principal stream, with tributaries joining it from 
their eastern points of origin in the Ethiopian hills. The Blue Nile enters 
at Khartoum. Farther N, the Atbara, the last consequential tributary, 
empties its periodic flow into the northbound stream. From this junction 
the Nile continues some 1,500 mi. (2,415 km.) without tributary to the 
sea. Numbered from Aswan to the S, in order of their discovery by 
modern explorers, are six cataracts, areas in which hard rock resisted the 
erosive action of the rushing stream. To varying degrees these hindered 
river travel and served as barriers to military movement. From Aswan to 
Cairo is a stretch of somewhat less than 600 mi. (960 km.). Below Cairo 
spreads the fan of the delta, an area about 125 x 125 mi. (200 x 200 
km.). 


Ill. Its Geography. The division of the land into Upper and Lower 
Egypt predates the union into one nation. Lower Egypt included the 
delta and a short section of the valley southward; the rest of the valley 
to Aswan was Upper Egypt. These areas were subdivided into 
administrative units that in Greek times were called “nomes,” twenty in 


Lower Egypt and twenty-two in its southern counterpart. With the 
cataracts and the Nubian desert to the S and SE, the Libyan desert and 
the Sahara to the W, and the Arabian desert on the E, the valley was not 
subject to the frequent invasions that characterized less defensible lands. 
The biggest threat from outside was on the delta edges; even here the 
passage of armies was handicapped by terrain and climate. On the NE 
border, fronting Asia, the Egyptians made early use of fortresses and 
other checkpoints to control invasion from this direction. With such 
protection, the country was free to develop its culture in comparative 
security and still to retain a free exchange of goods and ideas with other 
peoples. 


IV. Its Climate. The climate of the land, along with the particular 
beliefs of the people, has been of great advantage to Arcnarotocy, so that 
it may be said that Egypt is the archaeological area par excellence. Lack 
of rain and frost, plenty of dry sand to form a protective cover over 
remains, and abundant use of stone for monumental building are helpful 
environmental factors. The burial customs have been of much help to the 
cultural historian, for the relief sculpture, tomb furniture, models, and 
inscriptions tell much of the daily life of antiquity. 


V. Its Religion. The religion of ancient Egypt is a vast and 
labyrinthine subject. Much of the religious literature appears as a 
hodgepodge of conflicting statements to the modern Western reader, to 
whom many of the allusions must remain obscure. In general, the 
religion may be described as a complex polytheism, with many local 
deities of varying importance. A full list of these divinities would be 
impractical, but these may be singled out: Osiris and Isis, who are well 
known from their later adoption by the mystery religions of Greece and 
Rome; Ra (Re), a sun-god, who came into prominence in the 5th 
dynasty; Horus, another sun-god, the son of Osiris and Isis; Set, the rival 
of Osiris and Horus; Amon-Re, who became the god of empire; Ptah, the 
god of Memphis; Khnum, the god of Elephantine. The attempt of 
Akhenaten (Amenhotep IV) to reorient Egyptian religion with a primary 
emphasis on Aton, the sun-disc, has been widely discussed as a tendency 
toward monotheism. There is no evidence of possible Israelite influence 
on his beliefs. His innovations did not long survive him and the priests of 
Amon at Thebes scored a theological-political victory. Much of the 


religious literature has a mortuary interest; this preoccupation with 
death was a futile gesture to transfer earthly life to an eternal dimension. 
There are no reflections of this Egyptian concept in the Bible, and the 
absence of any large body of OT teaching concerning life beyond the 
grave may be a divine avoidance of a possible snare to the Israelites. The 
influence of Egyptian religion on Israelite religious practice was largely 
negative. In several instances the Israelites were led into apostasy to 
worship Egyptian gods (see below), but even these occasions were rare. 
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An early example of the Egyptian Book of the Dead on papyrus, produced by a scribe named Userhat (from Thebes, c. 
1450 B.C.). 


VI. Its History. Preceding the historical or dynastic period are a 
number of prehistoric cultures that are known in general outline. In the 
late predynastic epoch there is interesting evidence of cultural influence 
from Mesopotamia. The rudiments of hieroglyphic Wrrmnc also appear 
about this time and usher in the historical period. The materials for 
writing the political history of Egypt are lists of kings (such as those 
inscribed in temples of Abydos and Karnak, that of a tomb at Saqqarah, 
the Turin Papyrus, and the Palermo Stone) and numerous historical 
records, both of kings and of lesser persons active in history-making. The 
dynastic scheme is a historiographical convenience inherited from the 
priest-historian Manetho, who divided Egyptian history from Menes to 
Alexander into thirty-one dynasties. Egyptologists have used a somewhat 
standard arrangement of these dynasties into historical periods. A highly 


condensed outline follows. 


A. Protodynastic Period (1st-2nd dyn.; 3100-2700 B.C.). According 
to the tradition of Manetho, the first king of united Egypt was Menes, 
who came from Thinis in Upper Egypt, united the two lands, and 
established his capital at Memphis in about 3200-3100. Some scholars 
equate Menes with Narmer and/or Aha. Royal tombs of this period have 
been found at Saqqarah and Abydos. 


B. Old Kingdom (3rd-6th dyn.; 2700-2200). This is a high point in 
Egyptian history. The canons of art were firmly established in this period 
and perhaps the bases of the applied sciences were also laid. In the 3rd 
dynasty, the step pyramid of Djoser, “the world’s first monumental 
architecture in stone,” was built at Saqqarah. Its architect, Imhotep, was 
also famed in other fields of accomplishment. The 4th dynasty was the 
time of the pyramid-builders par excellence: the pyramids of Khufu 
(Cheops), Khafre (Chephren), and Menkaure (Mycerions) were 
constructed at Giza. Kings of the 5th and 6th dynasties had their 
pyramids at Saqqarah; in these were inscribed the religious writings 
known as the Pyramid Texts. The proverbs of Ptahhotep, a vizier of the 
5th dynasty, are well-known. 


C. First Intermediate Period (7th-11th dyn.; 2200-2050). This was a 
period of weakness and confusion. The 7th-8th dynasties were at 
Memphis, the 9th-10th were at Herakleopolis, and the 11th was at 
Thebes. The literature is an outgrowth of the pessimism of the times; it 
includes the writings of Ipuwer, the Dialogue of a Man Weary of Life; the 
Song of the Harper. 


D. The Middle Kingdom (12th dyn.; 2050-1800) was another peak in 
Egyptian history. Art and architecture flourished. This is the time of the 
Eloquent Peasant and of the adventures of the courtier Sinuhe. In 
religious literature the Coffin Texts are found. There is a trend toward 
democratization of royal privileges, along with an emphasis on ma‘at, 
“justice, right.” The king is heralded as “the shepherd” of the people. 


E. Second Intermediate Period (13th-17th dyn.; 1800-1580); another 
dark age for Egypt. Insignificant rulers made up the 13th-14th dynasties. 
The 15th-16th are the Hyxsos dynasties, which may be of greater 
importance than brief, derogatory Egyptian references lead us to think. 


The 17th dynasty was made up of Theban rulers who began the 
movement to expel the Hyksos. 


F. The New Kingdom or Empire (18th-20th dyn.; 1580-1090) 
marked the height of Egyptian imperialistic ambitions, with some 
fluctuations. Outstanding rulers include: in the 18th dynasty, 
Hatshepsut, the woman-king who sponsored a voyage to Punt and built a 
fine mortuary temple at Deir el-Bahri; Thutmose III, the energetic 
warrior and capable administrator; Amenhotep III, the Magnificent, a 
lavish spender who neglected the empire and with his successor 
Akhenaten, the religious innovator, ignored the pleas for help from 
Palestine-Syria (Amarna Tablets). In the 19th dynasty, the outstanding 
figure is Ramses II, the builder, renovator, and chiseler; in the 20th 
dynasty, it is Ramses III, who defeated the Sra propies. 


G. The Post-Empire Period or Period of Decline (21st-25th dyn.; 
1150-663) finds Egypt a “broken reed.” 


H. The Saite Period (26th dyn.; 663-525). There was a short 
restoration in this period, which includes Neco and Apries (biblical 
Hophra, Jer. 44:30). 

I. Later Egypt. In 525 B.C., Persia (under Cambyses) took over Egypt; 
what followed were two centuries of Persian domination, limited 
independence, and Egyptian rebellions (27th-30th dyn.; 525-332). With 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT Came the end of the dynasties and of native rule. After 
the death of Alexander (323), Egypt was governed by the Ptolemies until 
the Romans made it a province in 31. 


VII. Egypt and the Bible. To the Israelites, Egypt was somewhat of an 
enigma, a land of contrast, a country that they hated but respected. 
When a psalmist looked back to the days of the Exopus, he referred to the 
Egyptians as “a people of foreign tongue” (Ps. 114:1), a description to 
which even many moderns may assent. Egypt was the iron furnace of 
affliction during the bondage, but Israelites were so impressed with the 
might of the Pharaonic kingdom that there were elements in Judah that 
looked to the Egyptians for help even after Egypt had become the broken 
reed of Assyrian contempt (cf. 2 Ki. 18:21; Isa. 36:6). An unreliable ally, 
Egypt was also a sanctuary for some of Israel’s individual enemies. From 
Egypt, too, came some of the worst occasions for apostasy in Israel. 


Egypt appears in the Bible as a type of the transitory, earthbound system 
called “the world.” In one instance it is an allegorical synonym for 
Sodom and for rebellious Jerusalem (Rev. 11:8). Nevertheless, it was an 
abundant ANE breadbasket and was for centuries the ranking world 
power. It afforded food for many a hungry Palestinian, and heat-smitten 
wandering tribes were permitted to cross its borders to graze their 
animals in the delta. Josep realized that God’s providence was in his 
being sold into Egypt (Gen. 45:5-9), and Jacos was instructed by the Lord 
to go there (46:3-4). 

Egypt appears early in biblical references. Asranam’s sojourn in Egypt is 
a well-known incident. It is evident from Gen. 12:10 that Egypt was the 
place to which Palestinians naturally looked in time of famine. The 
famous scene from the wall paintings of the tomb of Khnumhotep II at 
Beni Hasan shows a group of Asiatics in Middle Egypt for purposes of 
trade and illustrates several facets of Abraham’s descent into Egypt. His 
fears concerning the king’s interest in Saran were real and perhaps well 
founded, but there is no certain evidence for such royal behavior in 
Egyptian literature. The oft-cited Tale of Two Brothers relates a quite 
different sort of situation, for there the wife is anxious to be rid of her 
husband so that she may become a wife of Pharaoh. 


The closest Egyptian-biblical relationships may be seen in the 
narrative of Joseph and the account of Israelite life in Egypt to the time 
of their exodus (Gen. 37; 39-50; Exod. 1-15). A listing of some of the 
most intriguing elements includes: Joseph’s coat (Gen. 37); Pornar, “an 
Egyptian” (ch. 39); Potiphar’s wife (39:6-18), with interesting parallels 
in the Tale of Two Brothers, a not uncommon episode in many cultures; 
the prison for political offenders (39:20); the duties of butler and baker; 
dreams in Egypt; Egyptian viticulture (ch. 40); cattle and the Nile; grain- 
growing (ch. 41); shaving (41:14); east wind (41:27); taxes (41:34); the 
gold (41:42); chariots (41:43); the priest of On (Heliopolis) (41:45); 
Egyptian names; Egypt as a source of food (41:57); divination (44:5); the 
land of Goshen (ch. 47); the Egyptian priesthood (47:22); embalming, 
mummification, and burial rites (ch. 50). 


Egypt at the time of Abraham (Middle Kingdom Egypt). 


In Exod. 1 there are references to brick-making, field work, and 
obstetrical practices that are particularly Egyptian. In ch. 2 the 
references to the Nile are of interest. The account of the signs and the 
plagues shows an intimate knowledge of Egyptian life and provides a 
study in the relationship of natural and miraculous phenomena. The 
asking for jewelry of silver and gold (11:2) is a reflection of the expert 
Egyptian work in metals. The Egyptian pursuit of the fleeing Israelites 
(14:10, 23) finds parallels in the battle reliefs of Egypt’s chief monarchs. 
The ironic mention of graves in Egypt (14:11) reminds us of the vast 
necropolis that marks the desert fringe. Well into the wilderness, the 
refugees were outside of Egyptian concern and out of its effective reach; 
but, barely escaped from slavery, the Israelites were soon engrossed in 
worshiping the golden calf (ch. 32), a descendant of the bovine worship 


of Memphis and other Egyptian cities. There were also fond recollections 
of good eating in Egypt, with its fish, cucumbers, leeks, onions, and 
garlic, which the Israelites regarded as strength-giving fare (Num. 11:5- 
6). During the period of the judges, the hill-country of Palestine saw 
little likelihood of antagonistic Egyptian interference. Egyptian power 
had declined; in about 1100 B.C. the royal emissary Wen-Amon found 
little respect for the might of Egypt along the Mediterranean coast. 

With this weakness, the time was ripening for the rapid growth of a 
young and vigorous nation in the former Asiatic empire of Egypt. When 
the Israelite monarchy came into existence, neither Sau. nor Davw 
recorded immediate dealings with the land of the Nile. Sotomon, however, 
married a daughter of the current Pharaoh, who captured and destroyed 
Gezer and presented it to his daughter as dowry (1 Ki. 9:16). It is stated 
that Solomon’s wisdom excelled that of his commercial relations with 
Egypt (2 Chr. 1:16-17). Late in Solomon’s reign, an Edomite enemy, 
Hapan, who as a child had found asylum in Egypt after a raid by David 
into Edomite territory, left Egypt to become an active adversary of 
Solomon. Jrrosoam fled to Egypt to escape Solomon; as first king of the 
northern tribes, this Jeroboam, “who made Israel to sin,” set up calf 
images at Dan and Bethel (1 Ki. 12:26-33), a religious importation 
influenced by his Egyptian exile. In the fifth year of Renosoam (926 B.C.) 
the Egyptian King Sheshonk (biblical Susuax) carried out an expedition 
into Palestine that saw the temple stripped of its treasures to meet his 
demands (1 Ki. 14:25, 26; 2 Chr. 12:1-9). 

Egypt was a strong influence in Judean politics in the days of Isamu 
and Jeremian, who were aware of the weakness of Egypt against the 
Assyrian threat. When the Assyrian remnant was making its dying stand 
and Egypt marched to aid them against the rampaging Babylonians, the 
Judean Josan made a fatal effort to stop the Egyptian forces at Mecwno (2 
Ki. 23:29-30; 2 Chr. 35:20-27). After the fall of Jerusaiem in 586 B.C. and 
the subsequent murder of Gepauan, the Judeans again looked to Egypt as 
a place of refuge in spite of the prophet’s warning. Here they were 
scattered about, with a group as far S as Elephantine maintaining a 
temple and keeping up correspondence with Palestine, as revealed by 
the Aramaic papyri found at Elephantine. 


In the NT most of the references to Egypt have to do with Israel’s past. 
One important mention had current meaning, for Joseph was divinely 
directed to take the infant Jesus and Mary to Egypt to escape the wrath 
of Herop (Matt. 2:13-15; cf. Exod. 4:22; Hos. 11:1). 


VII. Its Significance and Future. It is remarkable that Egypt so often 
was a place of refuge or a means of sustaining life. Though it is regarded 
by some as an invariable epitome of “the world,” Egypt has the 
scriptural prediction of a wonderful future: “In that day Israel will be the 
third, along with Egypt and Assyria, a blessing on the earth. The Lorp 
Almighty will bless them, saying, ‘Blessed be Egypt my people, Assyria 
my handiwork, and Israel my inheritance” (Isa. 19:24-25; cf. 19:18-23). 


Egypt, Brook of. See Ecypr, Wani or. 


Egypt, river of. This phrase properly renders Hebrew ne‘har mis$rayim, 
which occurs only once (Gen. 15:18); it may refer to the Nuz, but more 
likely it is the same as “the Wadi of Egypt” (see below). The NIV uses 
“the river of Egypt” also as the translation of ye »6r mis$rayim, which 
occurs twice with reference to the Nile (Amos 8:8; 9:5 [KJV, “the flood 
of Egypt”; NRSV, “the Nile of Egypt”]; cf. the plural form in Isa. 7:18). In 
addition, the KJV uses the phrase six times to render a third Hebrew 
term, naŽal missrayim (in Num. 34:5, na?dld misSrayim). See also Ecvrr, 


WADI OF. 


Egypt, Wadi of. The SW border of the Promised Land (Num. 34:5; cf. 
Josh. 15:4, 47; 1 Ki. 8:65; 2 Ki. 24:7; 2 Chr. 7:8; Isa. 27:12). Ezekiel 
refers to it simply as “the wadi” (na?dlah H5711; Ezek. 47:19; 48:28). In 
these passages the KJV has “the river of Egypt” (except Isa. 27:12, “the 
stream of Egypt”) and the RSV, “the Brook of Egypt.” The biblical 
evidence places this Wap: or stream bed westward from Gaza (cf. Josh. 
15:47) and Kapesu sarvea (cf. Num. 34:4-5). The Wadi of Egypt has usually 
been identified with Wadi el-<Arish, reaching the Mediterranean at the 
town of el-<Arish some 90 mi. (145 km.) E of the Suez canal and almost 


50 mi. (80 km.) SW of Gaza. More recently, however, some scholars 
have identified it with Nahal Besor, which is farther N. In any case, it 
probably should not be confused with Smor, which seems to designate 
the old Pelusiac and easternmost arm of the Nile (never a wadi). 


Egyptian, the. An unnamed individual mentioned in the context of 
Pau.’s arrest and removal from the temple precinct (Acts 21:38). In the 
narrative the Roman officer asked Paul if he was not a certain Egyptian 
who was attempting a revolt against Rome. This man was supposed to 
have led his 4,000 dagger-bearers or Sicarii into the wilderness. Josrpuus 
(Ant. 20.8.6 §8168-72; cf. War 2.13.5 §8261-63) apparently refers to the 
same Egyptian, “a man who declared that he was a prophet and advised 
the masses of the common people to go out with him to the mountain 
called the Mount of Olives.... For he asserted that he wished to 
demonstrate from there that at his command Jerusalem’s walls would 
fall down, through which he promised to provide them an entrance into 
the city.” The revolt was quelled by Frux; 400 were killed and another 
two hundred taken prisoner, but the Egyptian himself escaped. 


Ehi. ee'hi (Heb. »@f H305, derivation uncertain). Sixth son of Benyamin 
and grandson of Jaco (Gen. 46:21). Some scholars regard Ehi as an 
abbreviated form of Amram (Num. 26:38). According to others, the 
Hebrew text has suffered scribal corruption. 


Ehud. ee“huhd (Heb. »ehUd H179 [in 1 Chr. 8:6, MT has /Ud H287], 
possibly “where is the glory?”). (1) Son of Gera and descendant of 
Bensamin. Ehud, a left-handed hero, led the revolt against the Moabite 
King Ecion, who early in the period of the judges had subjugated Israel 
for eighteen years (Jdg. 3:15-31; 1 Chr. 8:6). Before taking the annual 
tribute to Eglon, Ehud fashioned a 13-inch double-edged dagger which 
he carried on his right thigh for convenience, being left-handed. Having 
publicly paid the tribute, he seized an opportunity through a ruse to 
speak privately to Eglon and slew the unsuspecting king. Gaining time 
by locking the body in the private chamber, Ehud escaped through a 


window and marshaled the W Jordanian Israelites to prevent 10,000 
Moabite soldiers from fleeing homeward, thus insuring peace for eighty 
years. 


(2) Son of Bilhan and descendant of Benjamin (1 Chr. 7:10). 


Eker. ee kuhr (Heb. <é€ger H6831, possibly “root” or “offspring”). Son of 
Ram and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:27). 


Ekron. ek‘ruhn (Heb. <eqr6n H6833, possibly “barren place”; gentilic «< 
eqroni H6834, “Ekronite”). The most northern of the five chief cities of 
the Puustines (see 1 Sam. 6:17). It was located on the boundary between 
the tribes of Juoman and Dan (Josh. 15:11; 19:43), but was assigned to 
Judah (15:45). After the Philistines returned the Arx or THE covenant from 
Ekron to escape the wrath of God (1 Sam. 6), the Israelites regained 
possession of the city and of neighboring towns (7:14). Following Davw’s 
victory over Gouar, the Israelites drove the Philistines back to Ekron 
(17:52). The god of this city was Baat-zesus (2 Ki. 1:3). The prophets 
mention Ekron with other Philistine cities (Jer. 25:20; Amos 1-8; Zeph. 
2:4; Zech. 9:5, 7). 

In the Assyrian inscriptions Ekron appears as Amgarrina. SENNACHERIB 
assaulted it and killed its officials because they had been disloyal to 
Assyria. Esarnappon Called on twenty-two cities that paid tribute to him 
(Ekron was one) to help transport building supplies for his palace. 
AsnursanipaL included Ekron in the list of cities that paid tribute to him. 
The Greek form Akkaron appears in the Apocryena (1 Macc. 10:89) and in 
accounts of the Crusades. Ekron is now generally identified with Khirbet 
el-Muqanna: (Tel Miqne), located S of the Sorex valley, about 20 mi. (32 
km.) SE of Joppa. 


El. el (Heb. -èl H446, etymology disputed; ancient Semitic term for deity, 
cf. Assyr. ilu, Ugar. il). The generic word for God in the Semitic 
languages, used over 200 times in the OT. In the prose books it often has 
a modifying term with it, but in Jos and Psams it occurs alone many 


times. El was the chief, and somewhat vague, shadowy god of the 
Canaanite pantheon (see Ras snamra), and the title is used in the OT to 
express the exalted transcendence of God. See roum. The Hebrews 
borrowed this word from the Canaanites. The linguistic derivation of the 
name is uncertain; suggestions include roots that mean “to be strong” 
and “to be in front of” (as a leader). The Canaanite god El was the father 
of human beings and of gods. He is called “father of mankind” and 
“father of years.” He was an immoral and debased character. It is a 
tribute to the high morality of the OT understanding of God that a title 
that in Canaanite usage was so defiled could, without risk, be used to 
express the moral majesty of the God of Israel. Note, however, that just 
as the word god in English can be used of the true God or of false gods, 
so this word in Hebrew may refer to heathen gods, usually meaning idols 
(Exod. 15:11; 34:14; Isa. 43:10). 


Ela. ee‘luh (Heb. »elad » H452, meaning uncertain). Father of Sume; the 


latter was one of the twelve governors in charge of providing for King 
Sotomon’s household (1 Ki. 4:18; KJV, “Elah”). 


Eladah. See rapan. 


Elah. ee‘luh (Heb. »élah H462, possibly “oak”). (1) One of the Edomite 
chiefs descended from Esau (Gen. 36:41; 1 Chr. 1:52). Some believe that 
the word should be taken as a place name and identified with Eram. 


(2) Son of Cates and descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:15). 


(3) Son of Baasua and fourth king of Israel (1 Ki. 16:8-14). He 
succeeded his father in the twenty-sixth year of Asa of Judah, reigned in 
Terzan, and was assassinated in the following year (vv. 10, 15). This short 
period was long enough for him to show his adherence to his father’s 
religious policy, in defiance of the prophecy of Jenu son of Hanani (v. 1), 
but he seems to have lacked his father’s energy and leadership. It is 
recorded that he met his death while carousing at the home of his 
chamberlain in Tirzah, though the army was at the time laying siege to 


the Pumistine city of Grsetuon. 


(4) Father of Hosuea; the latter became the last king of Israel (2 Ki. 
15:30; 17:1; 18:1, 9). 

(5) Son of Uzzi and one of the first Benjamites to resettle in Jerusalem 
after the Exmz (1 Chr. 9:8). 


(6) KJV form of Eta. 


Elah, Valley of. ee luh (Heb. »¢lah H463, possibly “oak”). A valley in the 
SHEPHELAH, generally identified with Wadi es-Sant (“Valley of the Acacia”), 
about 18 mi. (29 km.) WSW of Jrrusarem. The area is rich in acacias, 
terebinths, and oaks. It was the scene of the combat between Davw and 
Goratu (1 Sam. 17:2, 19; 21:9). Coursing through the valley is a 
watercourse (or Wani, as the Arabs call it), which runs in the period of 


the rains only. The bottom of the watercourse is covered with small 
stones, the kind David might have used for his sling. 
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View looking SW through the dry streambed of the shrub-lined Wadi Elah, where David and Goliath met for battle. 


Elam (person). ee‘luhm (Heb. -élam H6521 [H6520 for #1 below], 
derivation uncertain). (1) Son of Surm, grandson of Noan, and eponymous 
ancestor of the Elamites (Gen. 10:22; 1 Chr. 1:17). See Exam Prace). 


(2) Fifth son of Meshelemiah and descendant of Lev: through Koran; 


like his father, he and his brothers were Levitical gatekeepers in the time 
of Davw (1 Chr. 26:3). 


(3) Son of Shahach and descendant of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:24). Some 
identify him with #4 below. 


(4) The eponym of a clan from which 1,254 persons returned to 
Palestine with Zerruspase. after the Exne (Ezra 2:7; Neh. 7:12). An 
additional 70 members of this family, headed by Jeshaiah son of 
Athaliah, returned with Ezra (Ezra 8:7). Still another member of this 
family, Shecaniah son of Jehiel, suggested to Ezra that those Israelites 
who had married foreign women put away these wives and their 
children (10:2-4). Six of the men of this family put away their foreign 
wives (10:26). 

(5) A man referred to as “the other Elam” also had a family of 1,254 
who returned from the exile (Ezra 2:31; Neh. 7:34). Because the number 
of family members is the same as that of #4 above, some scholars 
identify the two individuals as one. 


(6) One of the chiefs who are said to have sealed the covenant with 
Nenemian (Neh. 10:14). Some scholars identify him with #4 above. 


(7) A priest who participated in the dedication of the walls of 
Jerusalem in Nehemiah’s time (Neh. 12:42). 


Elam (place). ee luhm (Heb. <él4m H6520; Aram. gentilic -elmady H10551 
and Gk. gentilic Elamités G1780, “Elamite”). A country situated on the 
east side of the Ticris River opposite Babylonia in a mountainous region. 
Its population was made up of a variety of tribes. Their language, 
different from the Sumerian, Semitic, and Indo-European tongues, was 
written in cuneiform script. It has not yet been deciphered to any great 


extent. Elam was one of the earliest civilizations. In Sumerian 
inscriptions it was called Numma (high mountain people), which became 
Elamtu in Akkadian texts; in classical literature it was known as Susiana, 
the Greek name for Susa, the capital city of Elam. 


Sargon (2350 B.C.) claimed conquest of Elam in his day. Later on, 
about 2280, an Elamite king invaded Babylonia and took back much 
spoil. Gudea, a ruler of the city of Lagash about 2100, mentions that the 
Elamites collected some of the timbers he used in constructing the 
temple of Ningirsu, the god of Lagash. Hammuras: (1728-1686) subdued 
the Elamites. In the time of Asranam, according to Gen. 14, an Elamite 
king, Keportaomer, made a raid on Palestine. 


Elam figures prominently in Babylonian and Assyrian texts because it 
was situated so close to them. When Basyton became active against 
Assyrian supremacy, Elam became her chief ally. Assyria was not able to 
subdue Elam completely until the time of Asnursania, (668-626 B.C.), 
who sacked the country thoroughly in 640. This catastrophe practically 
finished Elam as a nation, but part of the country was not much affected 
by these intrusions of Semitic powers. This district called Anzan was, 
next to the capital at Susa, the most important part of the nation. From 
that area, Cyrus, the conqueror of Babylon, arose. 


Isaiah cites Elam as one of the nations going up with Cyrus against 
Babylon (Isa. 21:2) and joining the Assyrian army against Judah (22:6). 
Elam was one of the nations forced to drink the cup of God’s wrath (Jer. 
25:25) and doomed to judgment (49:34-39). Ezra 4:9-10 refers to 
Elamites as among the peoples brought over to Samaria by the Assyrians. 


In Acts 2:9 the Elamites are said to have been present, along with 
Partuians, Medes (see Mkoa), and others, in Jerusalem on the day of 


PENTECOST. 


Elasah. el*uh-suh (Heb. °el <dsa@ H543, “God has made”). (1) Son of 
SHapHan; he and Gemariah son of Hilkiah were entrusted with a letter 


from Jerevan to the exiles in Babylon (Jer. 29:3). 


(2) One of the descendants of Pasur who agreed to put away their 


foreign wives (Ezra 10:22). 
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Ancient Elath lay at the N end of the Gulf of Aqabah. (View to the E.) 


Elath, Eloth. ee‘lath, ee‘loth (Heb. »élat H397 and »él6t H393, possibly 
“srove of [palm] trees”). The NIV renders “Elath” consistently. A town 
on the northern end of the Gulf of Agasan (also known as the Gulf of 
Elath, the NE arm of the Rep sra). Many believe it is the same as EL paran 
(Gen. 14:6). The town is mentioned along with Ezion creser in connection 
with the wilderness travels of the Israelites through Moas (Deut. 2:8). 


Because of its strategic position, Elath was an asset to any nation. The 
first mention of the place after the Exopus states that “King Solomon also 


built ships at Ezion Geber, which is near Elath in Edom, on the shore of 
the Red Sea” (1 Ki. 9:26; cf. 2 Chr. 8:17; David had earlier subdued the 
Edomites, 2 Sam. 8:14). Later, in the time of Jenosnapnat, the ships were 
wrecked at Ezion Geber (1 Ki. 22:48; 2 Chr. 20:35-37). The Edomites 
apparently captured Elath when they rebelled against King Jevoram (2 Ki. 
8:20), for Amazian is said to have rebuilt the city and restored it to Judah 
(2 Ki. 14:22). His son, King Uzzau (Azariah), apparently completed the 
rebuilding (2 Chr. 26:2), but under the reign of Anaz the Edomites 
reoccupied it (2 Ki. 16:6). There is evidence that Elath continued to play 
an important role long after OT times. The site is thought to be a short 


distance SE of Tell el-Kheleifeh, which is widely identified with Ezion 
Geber. The modern Israeli town of Eilat shares the same general locale, 
but the Jordanian town of Aqabah may be covering the ancient biblical 
site. 


El-Berith. el bi-rith’ (Heb. -ël be rit H451, “God of the covenant”). A god 
worshiped at Suecnem, in whose temple some of the Shechemites took 
refuge when Asmrrcu destroyed the city (Jdg. 9:46; KJV, “the god 
Berith”). It is possibly an alternate name for the god Baa serrrn. 


El Bethel. el-beth uhl (Heb. él bêt- »él H450, “the God [of] Bethel”). The 
name that Jacos, after his return from Pappan aram, gave to the altar he 
erected at Bere, “because it was there that God revealed himself to him 
when he was fleeing from his brother” (Gen. 35:7). 


Eldaah. el-day “uh (Heb. »elda <â H456, possibly “God has called”). Son of 
Moran and grandson of Asranam through Keruran (Gen. 25:4 [cf. vv. 1-2]; 1 
Chr. 1:33). The names of Keturah’s sons and grandsons appear to 
function as the clan names of various Arasan tribes. 


Eldad. el“dad (Heb. »eldad H455, possibly “God has loved” or “God is 
friend”). One of the seventy elders chosen to assist Moses in leading the 
Israelites (Num. 11:26-27; possibly the same person as Eumap, 34:21). 
When Moses found that the discontent of the people, on the journey 
from Sinai toward Canaan, was hard to bear, he was commanded to 
choose seventy elders who would share the burden of administration 
(11:16-17). The elders gathered at the Tasrrnaciz, and the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon them and they prophesied. Two of those chosen, Eldad 
and Medad, remained in the camp, yet they received the same Spirit of 
prophecy. Josua was indignant because these two prophesied in the 
camp rather than at the tabernacle, but Moses refused to forbid them, 
remarking that he wished all the Lord’s people were Propnets (11:28-29). 


elder. In Israel, the elders (Heb. zāqēn H2418, from the word for 
“Deard”) were adult men who gathered in popular assembly, or as a kind 
of council in every village. They also served as local rulers. Usually they 
were the heads of families, but probably were selected also on the basis 
of age, wisdom, ability, respect, or prowess. Mosss called the elders of 
Israel together to announce that the Lord had heard their cries for help 
and had appointed him to lead them out of Egypt (Exod. 4:29). Later he 
called them out to institute the Passover (12:21). At Smar, seventy of the 
elders went up the mountain with Moses and saw the God of Israel 
(24:9). In the wilderness, to relieve Moses, seventy elders shared his 
divine anointing (Num. 11:25). After the Israelites had settled in Canaan 
and had a king over them, the elders still functioned. They were a 
separate group from the heads of the tribes and the princes of the 
fathers’ houses (1 Ki. 8:1). Each town had its group of elders, as Bernenem 
did (1 Sam. 16:4), “the elders... of each town” (Ezra 10:14). After the 
return from exile the elders made up the Sanneprin, the governing council 
of the Jews. 


This type of society continued into NT times. The elders joined the 
Prests and Scries against Jesus (Matt. 27:12). When churches came into 
being, elders were appointed for each congregation (Acts 14:23; Gk. 
presbyteros G4565, lit., “older person, old man,” sometimes transliterated 
“presbyter”). The “elders” of Acts 20:17 are referred to as Bisuors in v. 28 
(NIV “overseers”). In Tit. 1:5, “elders” in the Cretan churches are 
mentioned; in listing qualifications for such an office, Paul calls them 
“bishops/overseers” in v. 7. These men were required to be blameless in 
their lives and obedient to the truth in their faith (1 Tim. 3:1-7; Tit. 1:6- 
9). Their duties involved spiritual oversight of the congregation and 
teaching the Word. Those who ruled well and also taught were worthy 
of “double honor” (1 Tim. 5:17). Before the first century A.D. had 
elapsed, the term bishop had taken on a special meaning, denoting the 
one leader of a church. Opinions vary regarding the twenty-four elders 
in heaven around the throne of God (as depicted in the book of 
Revelation); probably they represent the heavenly priesthood of the 
church associated with Christ, the Great High Priest. 


Elead. el’ee-uhd (Heb. el «dd H537, “God has testified”). Son of Eruram 
(or possibly son of Snumran #1 and grandson of Ephraim); he and Ezer 
(prob. his brother), while raiding the livestock in Gam, were killed by 
the men of the city (1 Chr. 7:21). This tragedy in the family moved 
Ephraim to call his next son Berrian, an allusion to the Hebrew word for 
“calamity” (v. 23). 


Eleadah. el’ee-ay duh (Heb. æl add@ H538, “God has adorned”). KJV 
Eladah. Son or, more probably, descendant of Epuram; it is possible that 


his father’s (as well as his son’s) name was Tamaru (1 Chr. 7:20; the 
referent of the repeated phrase “his son” is ambiguous). 


Elealeh. el’ee-ay luh (Heb. 2el .aléh H542 and el alé > H541, possibly 
“God ascends”). A city in Transsorpan on the S boundary of the region 
known as Gueap. It lay over a mile NNE of Hesuson, almost due E of the 
northern tip of the Dran sra. It is identified with the modern site of el-cAl. 
Elealeh and surrounding towns were given to the tribe of Reusen (Num. 
32:3). They were rebuilt and given Israelite names (32:37-38). The 
Moabites soon reoccupied the area, and the territory was in dispute 
between Ammon and Moas (Jdg. 11:13-33). Upon the death of Anas (c. 850 


B.C.), Mersua of Moab revolted; the territory thus became Moabite and 


remained so throughout the prophetic period. Elealeh and Heshbon are 
mentioned in both Isaiah’s and Jeremiah’s oracles of judgment on Moab 
(Isa. 15:4; 16:9; Jer. 48:34). 


Eleasah. el’ee-ay’suh (Heb. el <asd H543, “God has made”). (1) Son of 
Helez and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:39-40). 


(2) Son of Raphah and descendant of Sau. through Jonatrnan (1 Chr. 
8:37; 9:43). 


Eleazar. el’ee-ay’zuhr (Heb. el azar H540, “God has helped”; Gk. 
Eleazar G1789; see also Euirzer). (1) Son of Aaron and Etisnesa (Exod. 6:23). 


Two of Eleazar’s brothers, Napas and Asmu, were killed when they offered 
“unauthorized fire before the Lorn” (Lev. 10:1-11). Eleazar, the oldest 
remaining son, evidently had the primogeniture rather than his younger 
brother, IrHamar, and he succeeded in the high priestly office after his 
father’s death (Num. 20:25-28; Deut. 10:6). Eleazar supervised the 
Kohathites (see Konanu), who carried the Ark or THE covenant and the holy 
furniture upon their shoulders on the march (Num. 3:30-32). He was 
also charged with the oversight of the Tasrrnacz and its furniture, the oil, 
the incense, etc. (4:16). Eleazar was prominent after the rebellion of 
Koran, Daman, and Asmam (Num. 16). He was the first appointed to 
prepare holy water from the ashes of the red heifer (19:4), and he served 
as high priest to Josnua (27:19-21). His son Puenas carried the trumpets 
and other articles to battle in Transsorpan (31:6). With Joshua, Eleazar 
divided the land of Palestine by lot (34:17; Josh. 14:1; 17:4). For a time, 
and for reasons that are not clear, the descendants of Ithamar superseded 
those of Eleazar in the tabernacle of Sunox. The priest Eu was of the 


house of Ithamar, but because of the wickedness of his house, his line 
was rejected. 

(2) Son of Asivavas; he was consecrated to keep the Ark or THE COVENANT 
after it was brought back from Philistia (1 Sam. 7:1). 

(3) Son of Dodo the Ahohite and one of David’s first three “mighty 
men” (2 Sam. 23:9; 1 Chr. 11:12). See discussion under SHamman #4. 

(4) Son of Mahli and descendant of Lew through Merari; the text 
records twice that he died without sons (1 Chr. 23:21-22; 24:28). His 
daughters married the sons of his brother Kis. 

(5) Son of Phinehas and a priest of the time of Ezra (Ezra 8:33; prob. 
the same as the temple singer mentioned in Neh. 12:42). 

(6) One of the descendants of Parosh who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:25). 

(7) Son of Eliud, included in Matthew’s Gengatocy or Jesus curist (Matt. 
1:15). 


election and predestination. For God to “predestine” (Gk. prooriz6 


G4633) is for him to decree or foreordain the circumstances and destiny 
of people according to his perfect will (Rom. 8:29-30; Eph. 1:11). It is, 
therefore, a particular aspect of the general Provence of God that relates 
to God’s superintendence of the whole cosmos and everything in it. For 
God to “elect” (Heb. ba?ar H1047 and Gk. eklegomai G1721) is for him to 
choose for salvation and/or service a people or a person; the choice is 
based not on merit but on his free, sovereign Love (Deut. 4:37; 7:7; 14:2; 
Acts 13:17; 15:7; 1 Thess. 1:4). Further, since predestination and 
election are both presented as gracious acts of God, they cannot be based 
on God’s knowing in advance the reactions of people to his will. Election 
must be choice flowing only from God’s own initiative. Believers were 
chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world (Eph. 1:4). 

Election is a prominent theme in the OT. There is the choice of Asranam 
and his “seed” that in him the nations of the world will be blessed (Gen. 
12:1-3; 22:17-18); and there is the choice of (or Covenanr with) the people 
Isart Whom God led out of bondage into liberty (Exod. 3:6-10; Deut. 
6:21-23). This nation was chosen by God as those to whom he could 
reveal himself and his will, and through whom he could exhibit and 
declare to the world his purposes and salvation (Deut. 28:1-14; Isa. 
43:10-12, 20, 21). Further, there was the choice, from within the chosen 
people, of specific individuals—e.g., Aaron and Davw—for special roles 
and tasks (Deut. 18:5; 1 Sam. 10:24; Ps. 105:26; 106:23). 


In the NT, Jesus is the Elect One (Lk. 9:35), in whom the election of 
Israel and of the Cuurcu of God of the new covenant find their meaning 
and center. Jesus is the elect “cornerstone” of the new building that God 
is constructing, composed of both Jewish and Gentile believers (1 Pet. 
2:4-6). God destined us in love to be his children through Jesus Christ 
(Eph. 1:5). So the church of God is an elect race (1 Pet. 2:9), replacing 
the old Israel in the purposes of God. And this new race is mostly 
composed of poor and ordinary people (1 Cor. 1:27-29). God’s election is 
never presented as a cause for speculation or controversy, but rather to 
celebrate the free Grace of God that grants salvation and also to move 
believers to constant worship and lives of holiness and goodness. As in 
the OT there is in the NT the election of individuals for service (e.g., 
Acts 6:5; 15:22, 25). Further, the question as to whether the Jews are, as 


a people, still the elect of God is faced by Paul in Rom. 9-11 in the light 
of the salvation of God in and through Jesus. 


elect lady. This title occurs in the salutation of 2 Jn. 1 (NIV, “To the 
chosen lady”). It has been understood to identify a Christian woman, the 
acquaintance of the Elder who wrote the letter. Her sister may have been 
his hostess at the time he wrote. “Lady” in Greek was sometimes a 
proper noun, and some have thought it should have been transliterated 
(“To the elect Kyria”; cf. the name of Gaws in 3 John). It is more likely 
that the reference was a figure of speech referring to the church to which 
the letter was addressed, as also the closing reference to “sister” would 
be understood as a designation for a Christian community. 


El Elohe Israel. el-el’oh-heh-is ‘ray-uhl (Heb. -ël 2elohé yisra el H449, 
“God is the God of Israel”). The name of a confessional altar erected by 
Jacos, who appropriated the Canaanite deity name Ex for use as one of 
the designations of the true God (Gen. 33:20). When the patriarch 
returned from Pappan aram with his family, he purchased a portion of a 
field from the sons of Hamor, on which he had camped (33:18-19) and on 
which he erected the altar. 


El Elyon. el’el-yohn® (Heb. »el H446, “God,” and cely6n H6610, “high, 
highest”). A name of God used especially in Genesis and Psatms and often 
rendered “God Most High.” When Asranam paid tithes to Metcnizepex, this is 
the name by which the latter worshiped God (Gen. 14:19-20). The name 
occurs exactly in this form again in Ps. 78:35, but there are other Psalms 
where Elyon is combined with Yahweh or Elohim (see 7:17; 47:2; 57:2; 
78:56). Frequently, Elyon (the Highest) is used by itself as a name for 
God (Num. 24:16; Deut. 32:8; et al.). 


elements, elemental spirits. These and similar English terms are used 
by the NRSV and other versions to render Greek stoicheion G5122 (in the 
NT always pl. stoicheia). The NIV uses “basic principles” or “principles” 


(Gal. 4:3, 9; Col. 2:8, 20; TNIV, “elemental spiritual forces”), but also 
“elements” (2 Pet. 3:10, 12) and “elementary truths” (for a phrase in 
Heb. 5:12). The word meant “one of a row,” that is, anything standing in 
a series, such as the letters of the alphabet. It aptly described the 
rudiments (“ABCs”) of a system of knowledge or religion, which is 
probably its meaning in Hebrews. This “logical-pedagogical” sense also 
may apply to the Galatian and possibly the Colossian passages. A natural 
extension of the word was to the elemental substances of the world, 
which is its probable meaning in 2 Peter. The term also came to 
designate personified beings or “elemental spirits.” These could be 
simply personifications of natural forces, or could be individualized as 
demons or, possibly, as angels. See anert; Demon. Recent scholarship has 
tended to interpret the language of Col. 2:8, 20 in this way. Some 
interpreters have so understood Gal. 4:3, 9 as well. 


Eleph. See naren. 


elephant. See anmais. 


Elephantine. el’uh-fan-tinee (Gk. Elephantiné, “Elephant place,” 
translation of the older Egyptian name, Iebew). A settlement on an island 
in the Nnu: River, opposite ancient Syenz, with the modern name of 
Geziret Aswan (the “Island of Aswan”). It is best known because of 
certain papyri (see Papyrus) of the fifth century B.C. that were found there 
and that provide very important information about ancient Aramaic and 
about Jewish society in Ecypr. 


Eleven, the. This term is used in Luke-Acts with reference to the eleven 
apostles of Jesus who remained after the death of Jupas iscarior (Lk. 24:9, 
33; Acts 2:14; cf. Matt. 28:16; Mk. 16:14; Acts 1:26). The use of the 
Greek definite article sets them apart as a group who retained their 
continuity with the Twelve. After the choice of Marrums (Acts 1:26), they 
became “the Twelve” again (Acts 6:2; cf. Rev. 21:14). 


Elhanan. el-hay’nuhn (Heb. °elanan H481, “God has been gracious”). 
(1) Son of Jaare-orecim, from Berneen; he was a member of Davin’s army in 
the wars against the Pmustmes at Gos who slew Gouar the Gittite, the 
shaft of whose spear is said to have been like a weaver’s rod (2 Sam. 
21:19; KJV conjecturally reads “the brother of Goliath”). In Chronicles, 
however, the father of Elhanan is said to be Jar, and his victim is 
Goliath’s brother, Lam (1 Chr. 20:5). The discrepancy may be the result 
of one or more scribal errors. Other solutions include the view that there 
were two separate giants named Goliath (one slain by David and one by 
Elhanan), or that Goliath was a generic name for a class of giants, or that 
David and Elhanan are identical. 

(2) Son of Dodo, from Bethlehem; he was one of David’s Thirty who 
ranked next to the Three (2 Sam. 23:24; 1 Chr. 11:26). A few scholars 
have identified him with #1 above. 


Eli. ee ‘li (Heb. lî H6603, possibly “lofty” or “[God/Yahweh] is high”). 
A member of the family of Irmamar (fourth son of Aaron) who acted as 
both judge and high Prusr in Israel. He lived at SHnon in a dwelling 
adjoining the Tasernacie (1 Sam. 1-4; 14:3; 1 Ki. 2:27). Little is known 
about him until he was well advanced in age, when Hannan came to pray 
for a son. The conduct of Eli’s sons, Pumenas and Horxm, who also served 
as priest, gave him grief in his declining years. Their behavior shocked 
the people, for they “were treating the Lorn’s offering with contempt” (1 
Sam. 2:17). While Eli warned them of their shameful ways, he did not 
rebuke with the severity their deeds merited. Instead, Eli mildly 
reasoned with his sons, saying, “Why do you do such things?” (2:23). 
But the sons no longer heeded their father, and he did not restrain them. 
An old man of ninety, almost blind, Eli waited to hear the result of the 
battle between the Israelites and the Pumustnes. When the messenger came 


with the news of the slaughter of his sons and of the taking of the Ark or 
THE coveNaNT, Eli fell off his seat and died of a broken neck. Although a 
good and pure man, Eli was weak and indecisive. 


Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani. See £101, ELOI, LAMA sABACHTHANI. 


Eliab. i-lituhb (Heb. 2e Ti ab H482, “my God is father”). (1) Son of Helon 
and a leader from the tribe of Zrsutun, heading a division of 57,400 
(Num. 2:7; 10:16). He was among those who assisted Mosrs in taking a 
census of the Israelites (1:9) and who brought offerings to the Lord for 
the dedication of the Tasrrnaciz (7:24-29). 

(2) Son (or descendant) of Pau son of Reusen. Two of Eliab’s sons (or 
descendants), DarHan and Asam, were among the leaders who joined the 
Levite Koran in his rebellion against Moses and Aaron in the wilderness 
and subsequently suffered judgment (Num. 16:1, 12; 26:8-9; Deut. 11:6). 

(3) Son of Nahath and descendant of Levi through Kouatu; he was also 
an ancestor of Samus, the prophet (1 Chr. 6:27). He is apparently the 
same as Eum (1 Chr. 6:34) and Ermu (1 Sam. 1:1). 


(4) Eldest son of Jess: whose physical appearance made him attractive 
to Samur as a candidate for king but who at the Lord’s prompting was 
passed in favor of his brother Davi (1 Sam. 16:6; 1 Chr. 2:13). Eliab, 
who served Saui in the Valley of Elah when Goliath challenged the army, 
was angry at David for coming to the battle (1 Sam. 17:13, 28). He also 
was the father of Asman, wife of Renosoam (2 Chr. 11:18). On the 
assumption that Exmu is a variant name, many scholars believe Eliab was 
the brother of David who later became an officer over the tribe of Jupan 
(1 Chr. 27:18). 

(5) A warrior, third in rank among the Gadite officers, who served 
Davin at Zac (1 Chr. 12:9). These Gadites “were brave warriors, ready 
for battle and able to handle the shield and spear. Their faces were the 
faces of lions, and they were as swift as gazelles in the mountains” (v. 8). 

(6) A Levite, listed among those who sang and who played lyres and 
harps when the Arx or THE covenant Was transferred, as arranged by David 
(1 Chr. 15:18, 20; 16:5). 


Eliada. i-lituh-duh (Heb. »elyadad. H486, “God knows”). (1) Son of Davn; 


he is listed among those children born after David took concubines and 
wives in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5:16; 1 Chr. 3:8). His original name was 
probably Beeruapva (“Baal [= the Lord] knows,” 1 Chr. 14:6) and was later 
changed when the term Baa. became distasteful because of its 
associations with Ipotarry. 


(2) Father of Rezon (1 Ki. 11:23; KJV, “Eliadah”); the latter seized 
Damascus and became Sotomon’s adversary (vv. 24-25). 


(3) A skilled soldier and a commander of 200,000 archers from 
Bensamin during the reign of Jenosuapnat (2 Chr. 17:17). The large numbers 
in this passage (well over one million soldiers residing in Jerusalem) 
seem impossibly high. Some argue that the word for “thousand” (elep 
H547) should be “leader” (allÎp H477), in which case Eliada 
commanded 200 specially trained soldiers. Alternatively, the term elep 
came to indicate a military unit of varying sizes. Others believe that the 
Chronicler deliberately uses hyperbole to indicate divine favor. 


Eliah. i-lituh. KJV form of Exuan (only 1 Chr. 8:27; Ezra 10:26). 


Eliahba. i-li‘uh-buh (Heb. »elya%bd > H494, “God hides”). A Shaalbonite 
(i.e., from Suaatassin) and one of the “Thirty,” Davw’s elite guard (2 Sam. 
23:32; 1 Chr. 11:33). 


cc 


Eliakim. i-lituh-kim (Heb. »elyagim H509, “God raises up,” i.e., “may 
God deliver”; Gk. Eliakim G1806). (1) Son of Hnuxmn and palace 
administrator under King Hezexian (2 Ki. 18:18—19:7; Isa. 36:3—37:7). 
Eliakim, with two others (Shebna and Joah), was selected to negotiate 
with the besieging Assyrian army in 701 B.C. The trio objected to the 
Assyrian commander’s use of the Hesrew .ancuace instead of Aramaic in the 
public conference, but to no avail. After hearing the repeated demands 
that Jerusalem surrender, they relayed the message to the king with 
great sorrow, and the king in turn sent these official to inquire of the 
prophet Isain. Contrasted with Smesna, Eliakim receives very high 
commendation from the Lord (Isa. 22:20-24). 


(2) Son of Josan and one of the last kings of Judah (2 Ki. 23:34-37 et 
al.). See sEHOIAKIM. 

(3) One of the priests who, with their trumpets, participated in the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem under the leadership of Neneman 
(Neh. 12:41). 

(4) Son of Abiud, included in Matthew’s Geneatoecy or sesus curist (Matt. 
1:13). 

(5) Son of Melea, included in Luke’s Geneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:30). 


Eliam. i-lituhm (Heb. eTi.@m H500, “God is [my] kinsman”). (1) The 
father of BatusHesa, who became Davw’s wife (2 Sam. 11:3; in 1 Chr. 3:5 
he is called Amme [note that the two names have the same meaning, but 


with the components reversed]). The fact that Bathsheba is identified 
first as Eliam’s daughter and then as Urian’s wife may indicate that Eliam 


was a person of some significance. According to some scholars, this 
Eliam should be identified with #2 below. 

(2) Son of Anrxuopne. of Gilo and a member of Davw’s Thirty, the 
military élite of the nation (2 Sam. 23:34). This man is also called Anan 
(“my brother is Yahweh”) the Pelonite (1 Chr. 11:36). 


Elias. i-lituhs. The Greek form of the name of the prophet Euan, used by 
the KJV in all occurrences of the name in the NT. 


Eliasaph. i-li‘uh-saf (Heb. »elyaGsap H498, “God has added”). (1) Son of 
Dever (or Reve.) and a leader of the tribe of Gap, heading a division of 
45,650 (Num. 2:14; 10:20). He was among those who assisted Mosss in 
taking a census of the Israelites (1:14) and who brought offerings to the 
Lord for the dedication of the Tasernactz (7:42-47). 

(2) Son of Lael and the leader of the Levitical clan descended from 
GersHon during the time of Moses (Num. 3:24). The Gershonites were 
responsible for the care of the tabernacle (vv. 25-26). 


Eliashib. i-lituh-shib (Heb. *elyasib H513, “God has restored”). (1) A 
priest chosen during the time of Davin to head the eleventh of the twenty- 
four courses of priests who took turns serving in the sanctuary (1 Chr. 
24:12). 

(2) A high priest during the time of Nexeman who helped to rebuild the 
Surer care (Neh. 3:1, 20-21). Reference is made to his son Joiada and to a 
grandson who married Sansaitat’s daughter (13:28). This Eliashib may be 
the same priest who incurred Nenemian’s displeasure because he made a 
temple storage area into special living quarters for Tosan (13:4-9). Some 
think he may also be the father (grandfather?) of a certain Jehohanan 
(Johanan) who provided a room for Ezra’s mourning (Ezra 10:6). 

(3) A singer among the Levites during the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:24). 
He pledged to put away his foreign wife and children when commanded 
to do so. 

(4) One of the descendants of Zattu who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:27). 

(5) One of the descendants of Bani who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:36). 

(6) Son of Elioenai and descendant of Davw through Zerussase. (1 Chr. 
3:24). 


Eliathah. i-li'uh-thuh (Heb. 2eTi7atad H484 and e liyyatad H517, “God has 
come”). Son of Heman, the king’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4). The fourteen sons of 
Heman, along with the sons of Asaru and Jepu-rHun, were set apart “for the 
ministry of prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbals” (v. 
1). The assignment of duty was done by lot, and the twentieth lot fell to 
Eliathah, his sons, and his relatives (25:27). 


Elidad. i-li‘dad (Heb. »e lidad H485, possibly “my God has loved” or “my 
God is friend”). Son of Kislon, from the tribe of Bensamm (Num. 34:21). He 


was one of the leaders chosen by God to divide the land of Canaan on 
the W side of the Jorpan for the inheritance of the ten tribes. Elidad is 


possibly the same as Erpa», who together with Mepap prophesied in the 


camp of Israel (11:26-27). 


Eliehoenai. i-li‘uh-hoh-ee‘ni (Heb. »elye’hé nay H492, “to Yahweh are 
my eyes [looking]”). (1) Son of Meshelemiah, a Levre (1 Chr. 26:3; KJV, 
“Elioenai”). Meshelemiah and his seven sons were Korahites (i.e., 
descendants of Lev: through Koran) appointed as doorkeepers in the time 
of Davom. 


(2) Son of Zerahiah and descendant of Pauatu-moas; he was at the head 
of 200 men who returned from the Exne with Ezra (Ezra 8:4; KJV, 
“Elihoenai’”). 


Eliel. i-lituhl (Heb. > Ti él H483, “my God is God”). (1) Son of Toah; he 
was a descendant of Levi through Konata and an ancestor of Samus. the 
prophet and of Heman the musician (1 Chr. 6:34). He is probably the 
same as Euas (1 Chr. 6:27) and Emu (1 Sam. 1:1). 


(2) One of the family heads in the eastern half of the tribe of Manassex 
(1 Chr. 5:24). He and others are described as “brave warriors, famous 
men, and heads of their families. But they were unfaithful to the God of 
their fathers and prostituted themselves to the gods of the peoples of the 
land” (vv. 24b-25). 


(3) Son of Shimei; he was a Benjamite family head who lived in 
Jerusalem in David’s day (1 Chr. 8:20; cf. v. 28). 

(4) Son of Shashak; another Benjamite family head who lived in 
Jerusalem in David’s day (1 Chr. 8:22; cf. v. 28). 

(5) A Manavire included among David’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:46). 

(6) One of David’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:47, apparently different 
from Eliel the Mahavite, v. 46). 

(7) A warrior, seventh in rank among the Gadite officers who served 
David at Zac (1 Chr. 12:9). These Gadites “were brave warriors, ready 


for battle and able to handle the shield and spear. Their faces were the 
faces of lions, and they were as swift as gazelles in the mountains” (v. 8). 
It is possible that this Eliel is the same as either #5 or #6 above. 


(8) A descendant of Hesron and one of the Levitical leaders whom 
David brought together when the Arx or THE covenant was transferred to 
Jerusalem (1 Chr. 15:9, 11). 


(9) One of the temple supervisors under Conanian, who was in charge of 
the contributions during the reign of Hezexan (2 Chr. 31:13). 


Elienai. el’ee-ee‘ni (Heb. eli nay H501, short form of 2elye hô -énay 
H492, “to Yahweh are my eyes [looking]”). Son of Shimei; a Benjamite 
family head who lived in Jerusalem in Davwn’s day (1 Chr. 8:20; cf. v. 28). 


Eliezer. el’ee-ee “zuhr (Heb. e Ti zer H499, “my God is [my] help”; Gk. 
Eliezer G1808; see also Errazar). (1) A servant (prob. the chief servant) in 
the household of Asranam who was due to receive the inheritance if the 
latter had no sons (Gen. 15:2-3). Eliezer is described by Abraham as “the 
one who will inherit my estate” (the Heb. expression is difficult) and 
identified as “Eliezer of Damascus” (but the Heb. here is unusual too and 
can be translated “Dammesek Eliezer,” as in NJPS). Whatever may be 
the precise explanation of 15:2, the following verse makes the meaning 
explicit, and the Lord’s response is equally clear, “This man will not be 
your heir, but a son coming from your own body will be your heir” (v. 
4). Eliezer was most likely the unnamed servant of Gen. 24 who was sent 
to get a wife for Isaac from among Abraham’s people. If so, he was a 
devout man of faith. 


(2) The second son of Moszs by Zirporan (Exod. 18:4; 1 Chr. 23:15). The 
name was given to him by Moses with this explanation, “My father’s God 
was my helper [Heb. «zer H6469]; he saved me from the sword of 
Pharaoh.” Eliezer had only one son, Rehabiah, “but the sons of Rehabiah 
were very numerous” (23:17). One of Eliezer’s descendants was in 
charge of all the treasuries of the gifts that Davm and the heads of the 
families of Israel had dedicated to God (26:25-26). 


(3) Son of Brxer and grandson of Benjamin (1 Chr. 7:8). 


(4) One of the priests appointed to blow the trumpet when David 
transferred the Arx or THE covenant to Jerusalem (1 Chr. 15:24). 


(5) Son of Zicri and chief officer of the tribe of Reusen in David’s day (1 
Chr. 27:16). 

(6) Son of Dodavahu and a prophet in Jenosnapnat’s time (2 Chr. 20:37). 
He was from Maresuan and predicted the destruction of Jehoshaphat’s 
fleet because the king had made alliance with Anazian. 

(7) One of a group of leaders sent by Ezra to Iddo to get attendants for 
the house of God (Ezra 8:16). 

(8) One the descendants of Jesnuan who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:18). 


(9) One of the Levites who agreed to put away their foreign wives 
(Ezra 10:23). 


(10) One of the descendants of Harim who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:31). 


(11) Son of Jorim, included in Luke’s Geneatoey or sesus curist (Lk. 3:29). 
Elihoenai. el’ee-hoh-ee ‘ni. See ruenorna. 


Elihoreph. el‘uh-hoh‘rif (Heb. °eTi?orep H495, possibly “my God 
rewards”). Son of Shisha and a chief official during Sotomon’s reign; he 
and his brother Anyuan functioned as secretaries (1 Ki. 4:3). 


Elihu. i-lithyoo (Heb. »elihU > H491 and »eTihU H490, “my God is he”). 
(1) Son of Tohu and ancestor of the prophet Samus. (1 Sam. 1:1). He is 
apparently the same as Euas (1 Chr. 6:27) and Em. (1 Chr. 6:34). 

(2) One of the commanders from the tribe of Manassex who deserted 
Saur to join Davw’s army (1 Chr. 12:20). 

(3) Son (or relative) of Shemaiah and grandson (or descendant) of 
Osep-epom (1 Chr. 26:7). This family of Korahites (see Koran #3) belonged 
to one of the divisions of gatekeepers (v. 1). 

(4) A brother of David who became an officer over the tribe of Jupan (1 


Chr. 27:18). Many scholars believe he should be identified with Eae, 
David’s eldest brother (1 Sam. 16:6 et al.). 


(5) Son of Baraxet the Buzite and one of the friends who reasoned with 
Jos (Job 32:2; see Buz #3). He became angry with Job’s arguments and 
the failure of his three friends to respond to those arguments. Thereupon 
he launched into a speech in which he insisted that suffering has a 
disciplinary purpose (32:6—37:24). 


Elijah. i-li7juh (Heb. »éliyyahU H489 and »éliyyd H488 [2 Ki. 1:3 et al.], 
“my God is Yahweh”; Gk. élias G2460). KJV NT, Elias. (1) Son of Jeronam 
and descendant of Bensamw; he is listed among the heads of families who 
lived in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 8:27; KJV, “Eliah”). 


(2) One of the descendants of Harim who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:21). 


(3) One of the descendants of Elam who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:26; KJV, “Eliah”). 


(4) The famous ninth-century prophet who served in the northern 
kingdom in the reigns of Anas and his son Amazan (1 Ki. 17:1—2 Ki. 
2:12). Elijah was from the town of Tisnsze in Gmnean (KJV, “of the 
inhabitants of Gilead”), E of the Jorpan River. In our ears his first 
message sounds like no more than a weather forecast, a drought (1 Ki. 
17:1) that would last over three years (18:1), but Ahab and all who 
heard knew that more was involved than a prediction of climatic 
hardship. The “forces of nature” are in the Lord’s hands; he uses them to 
bless, to warn, and to judge his people (cf. Deut. 28:1-2, 12, 15, 22-24). 
Elijah’s commission therefore was to convey a stern message: All is not 
well between the Lord and his people, and they are about to suffer his 
judgments on their disobedience. 


But, remarkably, the Lord did not leave Elijah there either to amplify 
the message or to seek to win the people back from the path of spiritual 
disaster. He took Elijah away into three hidden years of apprenticeship 
(1 Ki. 17:3, “hide”). First, by the Lord’s word, he returned to his own 
home area, for even though we do not know precisely where Kerru was, 
it was E of Jordan (17:2-5). There Elijah was marvelously provided for. 


In this way he began to learn that as long as he walked in obedience he 
would be safe (however unlikely the means of supply might be). The 
next test was more demanding: he had to go to Zarepuatu, which was only 
6 mi. (10 km.) S of Jezese.’s hometown of Swon. Elijah not only learned 
once again that the Lord cared for his obedient servant, but that the 
Lord’s power is superior to all human power (18:10). The third story 
from the hidden years (17:17-24) was designed by the Lord to teach 
Elijah specifically the power of prayer to transform situations of death— 
a boy was restored to life (17:22) and his mother brought to spiritual 
faith and testimony (17:24). 
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After confronting the prophets of Baal, Elijah fled to Horeb. The cypress trees at the bottom of the photo mark the 


traditional site of “Elijah’s spring.” (View to the SW.) 


Against this background the time came for the drought to be broken. 
Again the word of God came (1 Ki. 18:1), and Elijah had learned in the 
apprentice years that when the word is obeyed all must be well. He 
therefore went without fear to meet Ahab, but it is in fact Ahab who had 
to come to meet Elijah (18:2-16). Another lesson learned in the hidden 
years now came to fruition: knowing that the Lord answers prayer 
(17:20-24), Elijah proposed a prayer contest (18:24) on Mount Carnet. 
The behavior of the Baa. prophets there (18:26-29) was in accord with 
their beliefs. According to a practice known as “imitative magic,” they 
sought to do on earth what they desired their god to do from heaven. 
First they limp (literally) or dance around the altar, trying to suggest 


flickering and dancing flames (18:26). When that failed, they resorted to 
the desperate expedient of slashing and cutting their bodies, in the hope 
that the down-pouring blood might prompt the down-pouring of fire. But 
it was all to no avail. Elijah, on the contrary, began his appeal to the 
Lord by a deliberate disavowal of imitative magic. About to call for fire, 
he first demanded the pouring of water on the intended sacrifice. This 
was a direct denial of the whole Baal theology and tantamount to a 
denial of the reality of Baal. Then, with simplicity and dignity (18:36- 
37), he rested his case on the certainty that the Lord would answer 
prayer. 


Why did Elijah demand the deliberate slaughter of the Baal entourage 
(1 Ki. 18:40)? Perhaps we are repulsed by it because we have allowed 
our sense of moral and spiritual outrage to atrophy: we no longer feel 
any deep concern at the presence and threat of false religions; we are 
tolerant of error and of the menace it constitutes to the souls of people; 
we do not face up to the exclusiveness of the person and claims of the 
Lord. This is not to say that we should copy the methods of Elijah in this 
any more than we would build altars and sacrifice animals, but we must 
not criticize, much less scorn or look down on him for expressing in 
terms appropriate to his day a decisiveness of commitment, loyalty, and 
concern that we are failing to express in terms appropriate to ours. 


Elijah had one more matter to occupy him on Mount Carmel. James 
directs us to interpret Elijah’s crouched attitude as one of prayer (Jas. 
5:18): he was praying for the fulfillment of what the Lord had promised 
(1 Ki. 18:1). He was blessed with persistent faith, for seven times he sent 
his servant to a lookout point, and as soon as even the slightest sign 
appeared, he responded in active faith to its message (18:43-45). 


The collapse of Elijah (1 Ki. 19:1-4) is not at all difficult to 
understand. The amount of sleep the Lord insisted on giving him (19:5- 
6) shows the extent to which he had neglected his physical well-being. 
He had allowed himself to become overtired and then he became 
overwrought (19:3) when he was faced, not with celebrations and 
triumphant crowds as he had hoped, but with Jezebel’s undiminished 
influence. It seemed as though the victory on Mount Carmel had never 
happened. But the Lord was not defeated. First he gave his servant rest 
and nourishment (19:5-7); second, he brought him into his own presence 


(19:8-9); third, he renewed Elijah’s sense of the power of the word of 
God. Elijah experienced the wind, earthquake, and fire—three notable 
instruments of divine purpose—but he had no sense of meeting the Lord 
in them (19:11-12). Yet when a “gentle whisper” came (19:12b), Elijah 
knew he was in the very presence of the Lord. How significant then the 
question is: What are you doing here? (19:13). In his hidden years, he 
did nothing without a word (17:2-3, 8-9; 18:1-2), but the Lord had not 
told him to flee from Jezebel! Understandably but tragically, in the 
crucial moment, Elijah forgot one of the central lessons of his 
apprenticeship: The servant of the Lord lives by the word of the Lord, 
and when he does so he is provided for and kept safe. Fourth, the Lord 
renewed Elijah’s commission and gave him a word of encouragement 
(19:15-18). Perhaps we ought to note as a fifth element in the restorative 
work of the Lord that he left Elijah’s prayer unanswered (19:4). He had 
it in mind to grant Elijah something far better than he would dare pray 
for. He would never die (2 Ki. 2:11). 


Elijah appears only once more in the reign of Ahab, when that weak 
king acquiesced in the murder of Nasorn (1 Ki. 21) and the violent 
seizure of his vineyard. In his response to this, Elijah is a true founder of 
the brilliant line of Prorxers that was to follow him in his concern for 
moral and social righteousness. In the reign of Ahab’s son, Ahaziah (853- 
852 B.C.), he vigorously resisted the king’s attempt to take him by force 
(2 Ki. 1). Again we find ourselves affronted by the violence of Elijah’s 
response, and we need to remind ourselves that he was acting in ways 
appropriate to his day with a decisiveness for God and a hatred and 
abhorrence of false religion that we might well covet for ourselves. 


Elijah was a mighty man for God, yet the Bible does not conceal his 
faults, but rather selects one for special mention. Elijah was what we call 
a “loner.” He easily felt himself isolated and solitary (1 Ki. 18:22), even 
when he knew that it was very far from the truth (cf. 18:13). It is true to 
character that when he most needed fellowship and help, he deliberately 
sought a solitary path (19:3-4), and when the Lord blessed him with the 
companionable and warm-hearted Eusna, he was unready to share with 
him the great experience that he knew was to be his (2 Ki. 2:2, 4, 6). It is 
certain he would not have fled from Jezebel had he been willing to 
gather round him the supportive fellowship of Osann and his large 


prophetic group. Nevertheless the Lord gave Elijah, that man of like 
nature with ourselves (Jas. 5:17), the glorious and unique honor of by- 
passing death and entering heaven in the whirlwind (2 Ki. 2:11). 


But though Elijah thus dramatically left the earthly scene, his story 
was not over. His prophecy regarding Jezebel (1 Ki. 21:23) was later 
fulfilled (2 Ki. 9:36), and his forecast regarding the dynasty of Ahab 
proved true (10:10, 17). Furthermore, 2 Chr. 21:12-15 records that 
Elijah also had a written ministry. Beyond that, too, his ministry 
continued. Malachi 4:5-6 foresaw the appearance of Elijah as the 
forerunner of the Messian, and this was fulfilled in the ministry of Jonn THE 
Baptist (e.g., Matt. 11:13-14; 17:9-13). Elijah’s greatest privilege in the 
Bible story was to stand with the Son of God on the Mount of 
Transricuration and speak with him of his coming death (Matt. 17:3-4; Mk. 
9:4-5; Lk. 9:30-33). 


Elika. i-li*kuh (Heb. 2e Tiga > H508, derivation uncertain). A Harodite (see 
Haron #2) included among the Thirty, Davin’s elite military force (2 Sam. 
23:25; his name is omitted in the parallel list in 1 Chr. 11:27). 


Elim. ee‘lim (Heb. »élim H396, “oaks” or “terebinths”). The second 
recorded stopping place of the Israelites on their journey from the Rep ska 
to Smar (Exod. 15:27; 16:1). The Exopus narrative recounts that they 
journeyed from the Red Sea to Maran, and from there to Elim, where 
there were twelve springs of water and seventy palm trees (cf. Num. 
33:9-10). The exact location of this oasis is not certain. If the traditional 
identification of Mount Sinai in the lower part of the peninsula is 
correct, Elim is likely to be one of the oases in the wadis along the main 
route into that area. The place now known as Wadi Gharandel (55 
mi./88 km. SE of Suez) is frequently suggested. Another proposal is « 
Ayun Musa (9 mi./14 km. SE of Suez). 
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This oasis, Wadi Gharandel, may be the location of ancient Elim. (View to the N.) 


Elimelech. i-lim“uh-lek (Heb. »elimelek H497, “my God is king”). TNIV 
Elimelek. An Ephrathite from Berutenem and the husband of Naom (Ruth 


1:2-3; 2:1, 3; 4:3, 9). Because of a famine in their homeland, Elimelech 
took his family to sojourn in Moas. After the death of Elimelech and his 
sons, Naomi returned to Judah with her daughter-in-law Rum. A man 
named Boaz, being of the same clan as Elimelech and having the right of 


kinship, purchased from Naomi the land formerly belonging to 
Elimelech. Boaz also married Ruth, and from this marriage came Dav 
and eventually the Messian (Matt. 1:5; see Geneatocy oF JESUS CHRIST). 


Elioenai. el“ee-oh-ee‘ni (Heb. *ely6 -énay H493, “to Yahweh my eyes 
[look]”; short form of Eurnoenai). (1) Son of Neariah and _ postexilic 
descendant of Dav through Sotomon (1 Chr. 3:23-24). 


(2) A clan leader from the tribe of Smeon during the days of King 
Hezexian (1 Chr. 4:36). His family and other Simeonite clans “increased 
greatly,” and so they migrated to Gepor “in search of pasture for their 


flocks.” Subsequently they destroyed the Hamites and other inhabitants 
of the land (vv. 41-43). 


(3) Son of Brxer and grandson of Benjamin (1 Chr. 7:8). 


(4) Descendant of Pashhur; he was among the priests who put away 
their foreign wives (Ezra 10:22). He may be the same as #6 below. 


(5) One of the descendants of Zattu who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:27). 


(6) A postexilic priest who, with his trumpet, participated in the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 12:41). He may be the same as 
#4 above. 


Eliphal. i-li‘fuhl (Heb. >e Tipal H503, “God has judged”). Son of Ur and 
one of the Thirty, Davw’s military elite (1 Chr. 11:35). Some scholars 
believe that the text has suffered scribal corruption and that his original 
name was Eupxetet, as in the parallel list (2 Sam. 23:34). See also Anassai. 


Eliphalet. See eupxeter. 


Eliphaz. el‘i-faz (Heb. »e Tipaz H502, derivation disputed). (1) Firstborn 
of Esau; his mother was Apan the Hirm, and his sons became chiefs in 


Epom (Gen. 36:4, 10-12, 15-16; 1 Chr. 1:35-36). 


(2) An Edomite from Teman (or Tema) and one of the friends who visited 
Jos to “sympathize with him and comfort him” (Job 2:11). Eli-phaz may 
have been the eldest and the leader of the three friends (cf. 42:7-9). He 
was the first to address Job and is marked out by the courtesy with 
which he spoke (chs. 4-5). Like his friends, he took for granted that Job 
must have committed some major sin, for only so could he explain his 
sufferings. But dominated, as he was, by a dream he had had of man’s 
sinfulness before God (4:12-21), he tried to make it as easy as possible 
for Job to repent. In his second address (ch. 15) one senses the note of 
irritation caused by Job’s rejection of his advice; the colors are darkened, 
and the applicability to Job heightened. The third address (ch. 22) is in 
many ways the bitterest of all: without evidence, Eliphaz accuses Job of 
all the worst sins according to the concepts of the time, but even then his 
kindliness breaks through in a final offer of hope. 


Elipheleh. See rnruetenu. 


Eliphelehu. i-lif‘uh-lee“hyoo (Heb. »eliplehU H504, possibly “may God 
distinguish him”). KJV Elipheleh. A Levite and one of the gatekeepers 
assigned to be a musician when Dav made preparation to transfer the 
ARK OF THE COVENANT tO Jerusatem (1 Chr. 15:18). He is called one of the 
brothers of the “second order” (NRSV; NIV, “next in rank”) who followed 
Heman, Asaru, and Erman. Eliphelehu and some others “were to play the 
harps, directing according to sheminith” (v. 21; see Music AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, Sect. VI). 


Eliphelet. i-lif‘uh-let (Heb. >e Tipelet? H505, “my God is deliverance”; in 
1 Chr. 14:5, 2elpelet? H550). (1) Son of Dav, listed as the last of eleven 
(or thirteen) children born to him in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5:16; 1 Chr. 
14:7; KJV, “Eliphalet”). His mother’s name is not given, but the 
Chronicler includes him as the last of thirteen sons who were not born of 
a concubine (1 Chr. 3:8; see v. 9). 


(2) Son of David, listed among the thirteen children born to him in 
Jerusalem not from a concubine (1 Chr. 3:6); he is elsewhere called 
“Elpelet” (14:5; KJV, “Elpalet”). Because his name (as well as Nogah) is 
not included in the parallel list in the MT (2 Sam. 5:16), some scholars 
doubt his existence. Others suggest scribal corruption in Samuel and 
speculate that this Eliphelet died at an early age and that a later child 
(see #1 above) was named after him. 


(3) Son of Anaseai, from Maacan, and one of the Thirty, David’s military 
elite (2 Sam. 23:34). Some scholars believe that he is the same as Errua 
son of Ur (1 Chr. 11:35). 

(4) Third son of Eshek and a descendant of Sau. through Jonarnan (1 
Chr. 8:39). 

(5) A son or descendant of Adonikam who, with Juel, Shemaiah, and 
sixty other kindred, returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra 8:13). 


(6) One of the sons or descendants of Hashum who had married 
foreign women (Ezra 10:33). 


Elisabeth. See euizasetu. 


Eliseus. See gusua. 


Elisha. i-liishuh (Heb. l: H515, “God is salvation”; Gk. Elisaios 
G1811). KJV NT Eliseus. Son of Shaphat and the prophet who succeeded 
E.wan. At Horeb, God directed Elijah to anoint Elisha to be his successor 
(1 Ki. 19:16-21), who was to aid Hazaz, king of Syria, and Jenu, king of 
Israr, in taking vengeance on the enemies of God. Elijah left Horeb and 
on his way N found Elisha at Ase: menotan (19:16) plowing with the last of 
twelve yoke of oxen. The number of oxen indicates the wealth of the 
family. Elijah cast his mantle on Elisha, who understood the significance 
of the act as the choice of himself to succeed the older prophet. Elisha 
ran after Elijah, who had not tarried to explain his action, and begged 
for permission to kiss his parents farewell. Elijah replied, “Go back. 
What have I done to you?” Elisha thus went home and made his own 
decision to accept the prophetic call. Elisha next appears in connection 
with the end of Elijah’s life on earth (2 Ki. 2). He persisted in following 
Elijah till the latter was carried up to heaven, and a double portion of 
Elijah’s spirit was given him. Taking the mantle of Elijah, he used it to 
make a dry path over the Jordan, as his master had done, and tried to 
dissuade the sons of the prophets from a fruitless search for the body of 
Elijah. 

Since Elisha thus comes into his ministry endowed with a double 
portion of Elijah’s spirit, we are on the alert to see what his first words 
or deeds will be. The narrative selects two immediate acts of the 
prophet: the healing of the waters at Jerico (2 Ki. 2:19-22) and the 
cursing of the rabble at Bere (2:23-25)—a curse removed and a curse 
invoked. Jericho had been put under a curse by Josuua (Josh. 6:26) at the 
time of its destruction. It was, in its ruin, to be a perpetual memorial to 
the Lord’s wrath against false religion and corrupt society. In the reign of 
Anas, and within the era of Elijah and Elisha, Jericho had been rebuilt. 
Bible history (1 Ki. 16:34) faithfully records the fulfillment of Joshua’s 
prediction. The rebuilding of the cursed city is offered as plain evidence 


of the spiritually careless days of Ahab; the recording of the fulfillment 
of the curse is to assure us that though sinners may blithely assume 
power to disregard the word of God, the word remains in force. Those 
who had the temerity to live in the new city found this out to their cost. 
Every prospect was pleasing about Jericho, but nothing went right. The 
water was foul and the land (literally) “casts it young” (2 Ki. 2:19). 
Animals were miscarrying, perhaps women too, and the meaning of the 
phrase has even been extended to crops: nothing came to full fruitage 
and term. Elisha’s response was not, “I could have warned you about 
that.” He said nothing about their folly in disregarding divine wrath; 
rather he set about a work of grace. We see in Lev. 2:13 and Num. 18:19 
that salt is linked with the covenant of God (see Sarr, covenant or). Elisha’s 
requirement that the salt be brought to him in a new bowl (2 Ki. 2:20) 
was intended to safeguard the act as far as possible from the pollution of 
human use. The intention in pouring the salt into the spring was to bring 
the city and its life back within the covenant mercies of the Lord and 
(2:21-22) this is what in grace the Lord allowed to happen. 


The case of Bethel was quite different. It was one of the centers of 
long-standing religious Apostasy in the northern kingdom (1 Ki. 12:26- 
29), and the arrival there of the new prophet of the Lord was bound to 
be an event of special significance. What follows is related in 2 Ki. 2:23- 
25, which states that “some youths [KJV, little children] came out of the 
town and jeered at him,” leading Elisha to call down a severe curse on 
them. Some see here an irascible old man teased by playful children, 
losing his temper, and uttering a curse that is implemented by divine 
action; seemingly, the old man’s God is as irascible and unattractive as 
he is himself. If this is the truth of the matter, then we have no recourse 
but to agree with those commentators who find the episode pointless 
and who say that it reflects no credit on either Elisha or his God. But is 
this what really occurred? First, Elisha was not an old man; rather, he 
was the young man who until recently was second in command to Elijah. 
Second, the Hebrew does not necessarily indicate toddlers or infants. In 
a suitable context the expression in v. 23 could mean youngsters of an 
early age (see the same expression in 2 Ki. 5:14). But in 1 Sam. 20:35 we 
would more naturally think of a teen-age servant in the royal household. 
The noun is, by itself, indeterminate regarding age. It is used of Josrpu 


aged seventeen (Gen. 37:2) and of the trained men in Abram’s private 
army (14:24). The different word in 2 Ki. 2:24 leads to the same 
conclusions. It is used of Rexosoam and his contemporaries (1 Ki. 12:8, 10, 
14) at a time when 1 Ki. 14:21 says Rehoboam was himself forty-one. In 
other words, the words derive their meaning from what suits the 
context, saving that the adjective “small” (2 Ki. 2:23 Heb.) means that 
they were less than adult. The word “kids” today is somewhat similar, 
covering a wide age-range short of adulthood. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. 


View across the Harod Valley toward Mt. Moreh. To the far left is the village of Shunem (at the SW base of Mt. Moreh), 


where the Lord used Elisha to raise the widow’s son. 


The situation can be reconstructed, then, as follows. Since succeeding 
Elijah, Elisha has stayed near Jericho, but he must soon return to their 
old prophetic center at Carme.. This road passes Bethel, and for the first 
time the new prophet and the old apostasy come face to face. The 
religious authorities at Bethel are determined not to let the chance pass; 
Elijah was too much for them, but they will strike at his successor before 
he consolidates his position. So they arrange a “reception committee” in 
the approved “rent-a-mob” fashion. Why they opened the proceedings 
with a taunt of baldness remains a mystery—though possibly, if Elisha 
was a Nazirite, they were mocking the uncut and abundant hair flowing 
out from under his head covering. At all events, they are bent on a 
mischief that goes beyond verbal abuse. If the victory is to remain with 


Elisha, it can only be so if the Lord will come to his aid. Elisha expresses 
his need of the Lord, not in a “will he, won’t he” wish for help but in a 
confident commanding of divine wrath. The Lord does not desert his 
beleaguered servant. We might well ask if we would want it to be 
otherwise. 


Elisha had a long ministry during the reigns of Joram (JzHoram), Jenu, 
Jenoanaz, and Jenoasn (Joash), kings of Israel. After the death of Ahab, the 
country of Moas rebelled against his son Joram (2 Ki. 3). When Joram 
secured the king of Evom and Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, as allies, 
Jenosuapuat insisted on consulting Elisha. The latter referred Joram to the 
prophets of his parents, but out of regard to Jehoshaphat, counseled the 


kings to dig trenches to channel water from Edom to relieve their army, 
and predicted victory over the Moabites. 


Elisha saved a poor widow from financial distress by miraculous 
multiplication of her oil supply (2 Ki. 4:1-7). He visited the home of a 
“well-to-do woman” and her husband in Suunem so often that she had a 
room built for him (4:8-37). Elisha sent his servant Genaz to ask the 
woman what she would like to have him do for her in return for her 
hospitality. She asked for a son, and a son was given her. When the lad 
was old enough to go to the fields with his father, he suffered a fatal 
sunstroke. His mother herself went for Elisha, who, after sending Gehazi, 
whose efforts were fruitless, came himself, and after great effort the 
child came back to life. Later, during a famine at Guat (4:38-41), Elisha 
saved a company of the prophets from death because of eating poisonous 
vegetables. When a present of food was given him, Elisha set it before a 
hundred men, and the Lord increased the supply to satisfy them (4:42- 
44). 

Elisha healed the Aramean (KJV “Syrian”) captain Naaman of leprosy (2 
Ki. 5); Gehazi proved himself an unworthy servant. Elisha rescued a 
young prophet’s borrowed axhead (6:1-7). He gave timely warning, 
repeatedly saving Israel from defeat by the Arameans (6:23). The 
Arameans came to Dornan, where Elisha was living with a servant, whom 


Elisha showed the armies of God protecting the city. The Arameans were 
stricken with blindness, and Elisha led them to Samaria and persuaded the 


king of Israel to feed them and release them. The Arameans invaded 


Israel no more for a time. When Aram finally besieged Samaria and the 
city was reduced to terrible straits, the king of Israel blamed Elisha 
(6:24-7:20). Elisha predicted relief the next day. Four lepers, considering 
their case hopeless, visited the Aramean camp and found it deserted. The 
spoils of the Arameans relieved the inhabitants of Samaria. Elisha 
advised the “well-to-do woman” of 4:8 to escape a coming famine by 
going to Pumsria (8:1-6). When she returned and sought restoration of her 
property, Gehazi, who had just been telling the king the deeds of Elisha, 
was the means by which the woman secured restitution. 

Elisha visited Damascus and had an innocent part in Hazaz1’s succeeding 
Ben-wapap as king of Aram (2 Ki. 8:7-15). Elisha sent a young prophet to 
anoint Jehu king of Israel (9:1-3). Before Elisha died (13:14-21), 
Jehoash, king of Israel, came to visit him and received an object lesson 
by means of arrows, with regard to his war against the Arameans. A man 
being hastily buried in Elisha’s sepulchre touched Elisha’s bones and 
revived (13:20-21). Elisha’s ministry was filled with miracles, many 
dealing with private needs, some related to affairs of state. Elisha’s 
prophetic insight and wise counsel made him a valuable though not 
always appreciated adviser to kings. He finished the work of Elijah, 
destroying the system of Baa. worship, completed the tasks assigned to 
Elijah of anointing Hazael and Jehu, and saw the final ruin of the house 
of Ahab and Jezebel. The mention of the cleansing of Naaman the Syrian 
from leprosy in Lk. 4:27 perhaps indicates this as the crowning 
achievement of his career, giving Elisha an influence with the Syrian 
king that enabled him to help Israel. Elisha’s story is told with vigor and 
vivid detail, making him live as few OT characters do. The incidents are 
not all told in chronological order, but they bear the marks of historical 
truth in the simplicity of their narration. 


Elishah. i-lishuh (Heb. °eTis@ H511, meaning uncertain). Son or 
descendant of Javan and progenitor of a nation known by the same name 
(Gen. 10:4; 1 Chr. 1:7; Ezek. 27:7). Since Javan is the Hebrew word for 
the Greeks, Elishah is to be associated with them. Elishah and the other 
descendants of Javan are called “the maritime peoples” (lit., “the coasts 
[or islands] of the nations,” Gen. 10:5), and Tyre is said to have imported 


blue and purple dyes “from the coasts of Elishah” (Ezek. 27:7). Its 
association with Greece and Kirrm (Cyprus) would seem to indicate a 
location in the area of the N Mediterranean. Some have identified 
Elishah with Carthage in N Africa, because of the similarity between 
Elishah and Elissa (a Tyrian princess said to have founded Carthage). 
Many identify Elishah with Alashiya, one of the islands (prob. Cyprus) 
affected by the invading Sra propies. Most probably Elishah in the Bible 
refers generally to the inhabitants of the islands of the Aegean Sea. 


Elishama. i-lish“uh-muh (Heb. 2eTisamd + H514, “my God has heard”). 
(1) Son of Ammihud of the tribe of EpHram (Num. 1:10). He was selected 
to help Moses as a representative from his tribe in the taking of the 
census. He is later described as “the leader of the people of Ephraim,” 
with a division numbering 40,500 (2:18). In that capacity he brought his 
tribe’s offering on the seventh day of the dedication of the altar (7:48- 
53). He was in command of the Ephraimite camp in the march through 
the wilderness (10:22). From 1 Chr. 7:26-27, one learns further that he 
was the father of Nun and grandfather of Josnua. 


(2) Son of Davm, listed among eleven (or thirteen) children born to 
him in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5:16; 1 Chr. 14:7). His mother’s name is not 
given, but the Chronicler includes him as one of the thirteen sons who 
were not born of a concubine (1 Chr. 3:8). 


(3) Another son of David, listed among the thirteen children born to 
him in Jerusalem not from a concubine (1 Chr. 3:6 NRSV, following the 
MT); the NIV, on the basis of two Hebrew MSS and the parallels (2 Sam. 
5:15; 1 Chr. 14:5), reads Euisnua. See also Euruezer #2. 

(4) Son of Jekamiah and descendant of Jupan through Perez (1 Chr. 
2:41). Jerome suggested that this Elishama is the same as #5 below. 

(5) The grandfather of a certain Ismar who killed Gepauan, the 
governor of Judah after the fall of Jerusalem (2 Ki. 25:25; Jer. 41:1). 


(6) A royal secretary; he was one of the officials in the court of 
Jenoraxm Who heard Barucu read Jereman’s scroll and urged the king not to 
burn the inspired prophecy (Jer. 36:12). Later the scroll was put in his 


chamber, where it remained until it was taken to be read to the king 
(36:20-21). 

(7) A priest sent by Jrnosnarnar to teach God’s book of the law in Judah 
(2 Chr. 17:8). 


Elishaphat. i-lish“uh-fat (Heb. 2e1iSapat$ H516, “my God has judged”). 
Son of Zicri and one of five commanders of units of a hundred who 
helped Jrnorana depose Arnauan and enthrone Joash (Jenoasn, 2 Chr. 23:1). 


Elisheba. i-lish*uh-buh (Heb. e Teba : H510, “my God is [or makes] an 
oath” or “my God is abundance”). Daughter of Amminadab and wife of 
Aaron (Exod. 6:23). Her brother Nansuon was leader of the tribe of Jupan 


(Num. 1:7; 2:3), so Elisheba was a Judahite. She bore four sons, one of 
whom, Errazar, succeeded Aaron as high priest (Num. 20:25-28). 


Elishua. el’uh-shoo’uh (Heb. »e7i§Ua« H512, “God is salvation” [cf. 
Eusna]). Son of Davin, listed among eleven children born to him in 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5:16); another passage lists him as one of thirteen 
children born in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 14:7). Apparently the same son is 
called Eusnama in the MT of 1 Chr. 3:6, but this is probably a 
transcriptional error (note that “Elishama” occurs again in v. 8); thus the 
NIV reads “Elishua” here too on the basis of two Hebrew MSS and the 
parallel passages. 


Eliud. i-lituhd (Gk. Elioud G1809). Son of Akim, included in Matthew’s 
GeNEALOGY oF Jesus cHRIst (Matt. 1:14-15). 


Elizabeth. i-liz“uh-buhth (Gk. Elisabet G1810, from Heb. >e liSeba<« H510; 
see Ezisuesa). KJV Elisabeth. The wife of the priest Zecnarian, herself of the 
lineage of Aaron (Lk. 1:5-57). In fulfillment of God’s promise, in her old 
age she bore a son, Jonn THe saprist. Her kinswoman (cousin), Mary of 
Nazareta in Gauze (See Mary, motuer or Jesus), having learned that she was to 


be the virgin mother of Jesus, visited Elizabeth in the hill country of 
Judea. Elizabeth’s Spirit-filled greeting prompted Mary to reply in a song 
called Magnificat. After Mary returned home, Elizabeth’s son was born. 
She was a woman of unusual piety, faith, and spiritual gifts, whose 
witness to Mary must have been an incomparable encouragement. Lure, 
who alone tells the story, appreciated the significant role of women in 
the history of redemption and emphasized the agency of the Hoty serr in 
the life of Elizabeth. 


Elizaphan, Elzaphan. el“uh-zay“fan, el-zay“fan (Heb. »eTisSapadn H507, 
short form 2elsSapadn H553 “[my] God has hidden [or treasured or 
protected]”). (1) Son of Uzziel and the leader of the Kohathites in the 
wilderness (Exod. 6:22 [Elzaphan]; Num. 3:30); the families descended 
from Konata “were responsible for the care of the ark” and the furniture 
of the Tasernacize (v. 31). After Napas and Asmu offered unauthorized fire, 
Elizaphan and his brother Mısnarı. were directed by Moses to take their 
relatives away from the sanctuary (Lev. 10:4 [Elzaphan]). His 
descendants are mentioned during the reigns of Davm (1 Chr. 15:8) and 
Hezexian (2 Chr. 29:13). 


(2) Son of Parnach and the leader from the tribe of Zesutun who 


assisted Moses in dividing the land into future inheritance portions for 
each tribe (Num. 34:25). 


Elizur. i-li‘zuhr (Heb. »eTissUr H506, “my God is a rock”). Son of 
Shedeur and the leader of the tribe of Revsen who assisted Mosss in taking 
a census of the Israelite community (Num. 1:5). He commanded a 
division numbering 46,500 (2:10; 10:18), and he brought the offering of 
his tribe on the fourth day of the dedication of the altar (7:30-35). 


Elkanah. el-kay nuh (Heb. »elgand H555, “God has taken possession” or 
“God has created”). A common name, especially among Levites 
descended from Koran. In particular, several ancestors of the prophet 


Samur, including his father, bore the name Elkanah. Because of 


ambiguities (and possible scribal corruptions) in the genealogical lists, 
some of the identifications are uncertain. 


(1) Son or descendant of Korah and head of a Levitical clan (Exod. 
6:24; see v. 25). He may be the same as #2 below. 


(2) Son of Assir and grandson of Korah; father (or ancestor) of 
Ebiasaph (1 Chr. 6:23). He is probably the same as #3 below. 


(3) Father or ancestor of Amasai and Ahimoth (1 Chr. 6:25); he is also 
described as the son of Joel (v. 36). 


(4) Son of Anmorn and grandson or descendant of #3 above (1 Chr. 
6:26; Ahimoth must be the same as Mahath, v. 35). 


(5) Son of Jeroham, descendant of #4 above, and father of Samuel (1 
Chr. 6:27, 34). Elsewhere he is described as a “man from Ramathaim, a 
Zuphite from the hill country of Ephraim,” and thus “an Ephraimite,” 
not by descent but by virtue of the tribal territory where he lived (1 
Sam. 1:1; the KJV has “Ramathaim-zophim”; see Raman #3). Elkanah had 
two wives: the favorite Hannan, who was barren, and Peninan (1:2). Aside 
from those who had a royal claim, Elkanah is the only man in the 
Samuel-Kings narrative to have more than one wife—probably an 
indication of his wealth and social standing. He was also a godly man 
who made it a habit to visit the sanctuary in Sumon every year (1:3). 
Hannah, brought to tears by Peninnah’s taunting, prayed to God for a 
son whom she would return to the Lord. God answered her petition and 
she bore Samuel, who after being weaned was given to Eu the priest 
(1:28). Later Hannah bore to Elkanah other sons and daughters (2:20- 
21). Elkanah’s great-grandson, Heman, became a leading musician in 
Davw’s day (1 Chr. 6:33). 

(6) One of the two Levites who were appointed doorkeepers for the 
Ark OF THE COVENANT When it was transferred by David to Jerusalem (1 Chr. 
15:23). 

(7) One of several Korahite warriors who joined David at Zac (1 Chr. 
12:6; cf. vv. 1-2). Some argue that Korah here is the name of a locality in 
the tribe of Bensamn. 


(8) A high official during the reign of Asaz of Judah, described as 


second to the king in authority (2 Chr. 28:7). Because the people of 
Judah were unfaithful, the Lord allowed Prxan king of Israel to inflict 
heavy casualties on the army of Anaz. During the conflict Elkanah, along 
with a prince and another official, was killed by an Ephraimite warrior 
named Zicri. 


(9) Grandfather or ancestor of Berekiah; the latter is listed among 
those Levites who first resettled in Jerusalem after the return of the 
Babylonian captivity (1 Chr. 9:16). 


Elkosh. See Exxosute. 


Elkoshite. el“kosh-it (Heb. »elqost H556). A term used to identify Nanum 
the prophet (Nah. 1:1). It presumably refers to a town named Elkosh (cf. 
NRSV). Various identifications have been proposed (including Caprrnaum, 
which means “village of Nahum”), but there is no credible evidence to 
support any of these suggestions. 


Ellasar. el“uh-sahr (Heb. 2ellasar H536, derivation uncertain). A kingdom 
ruled by Ariocn, one of the allies of Keportaomer, king of Exam, in his raid on 
the Jorpan Valley in the time of Asranam (Gen. 14:1). Earlier scholars, who 
considered the identifications of these kings as reasonably firm, believed 
that Arioch was the same as Eri-aku, king of Larsa (an important city in 
S Mesopotamia). Further studies weakened this confidence, and some 
scholars argue that Ellasar should be identified with Assuur. 


elm. See riants (under terebinth). 


Elmadam. el-may’duhm (Gk. Elmadam G1825; most MSS, Elmddam). 
KJV Elmodam. Son of Er, included in Luke’s Geneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 
3:28). 


Elmodam. See E:mapam. 


Elnaam. el-nay uhm (Heb. »elnd am H534, “God is pleasantness”). The 
father of Jeribai and Joshaviah, two of the mighty men of Davw’s army (1 
Chr. 11:46); they are mentioned in a list of sixteen warriors (vv. 41b-47) 
beyond the military elite known as the Thirty (vv. 10-41 = 2 Sam. 23:8- 
39). 


Elnathan. el-nay’thuhn (Heb. *elndtan H535, “God has given”). (1) 
Father of Nehushta, who was the wife of King Jenoixm and the mother of 
King Jenorcun (2 Ki. 24:8). It is often thought that this Elnathan is the 
same as #2 below. 


(2) Son of Acsor and an official during the reign of Jehoiakim (this 
king was possibly Elnathan’s son-in-law; see #1 above). Elnathan and 
others were sent by the king to Egypt to bring back the prophet Urmu, 
who was then executed (Jer. 26:22). Elnathan was also one of the 
officials to whom was read Jeremian’s scroll and who urged the king not to 
burn it, but to no avail (36:11-26). 


(3) Three men named Elnathan—two of them described as leaders and 
the other one as wise (NIV, “men of learning”)—are said to have been 
part of a group of eleven sent by Ezra to search for Levites (Ezra 8:16). 
Because it seems unlikely that three different persons in a relatively 
small group would bear a name that is otherwise not frequent, some 
scholars suspect textual corruption. 


Elohim. el’oh-him (Heb. »elohim H466, prob. pl. of »e1léah H468 and 
related to »€l H446; see E.). The most frequent Hebrew word for Gop, 
occurring over 2,200 times in the OT. Its etymology and historical 
origins are debated. Elohim is plural in form, but is usually singular in 
construction (used with a sg. verb or adjective). When applied to the one 
true God, the plural is evidently due to the Hebrew idiom of a plural of 
magnitude or majesty. When used of heathen gods (Gen. 35:2; Exod. 
18:11; 20:3; Josh. 24:20) or of angels (Job 1:6; Ps. 8:5; 97:7) or judges 


(Exod. 21:6; 1 Sam. 2:25) as representatives of God, Elohim is plural in 
sense as well as form. Elohim is the earliest name of God in the OT, and 
persists along with other names to the latest period. Jesus is quoted as 
using a form of the name on the cross (Matt. 27:46; Mk. 15:34; see Eror, 


ELOI, LAMA SABACHTHANI). 


Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani. ee‘loh-i ee loh-i lah’*muh suh-bahk*thuh- 
ni. A Semitic phrase meaning, “My God, my God, why have you forsaken 
me?” It comes from Ps. 22:1 and was quoted by Jesus on the cross; it 
occurs transliterated into Greek in Matt. 27:46 and Mk. 15:34. In 
Matthew, according to most MSS, the divine name (including the 
personal possessive suffix “my”) is transliterated as éli, which 
corresponds with the Hebrew form in Ps. 22, whereas Mark (and a few 
important MSS of Matthew; cf. NIV) has eldi, which seems to reflect an 
Aramaic form. The interrogative pronoun “why” can be either Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The verb (plus suffix) sabachthani, however, can only be 
Aramaic. It is generally agreed that Jesus’ mother tongue was Aramaic and 
that he naturally would have expressed himself with it at this time of 
suffering. The statement is of great theological significance for 
understanding the self-revelation of Jesus, who quoted from a messianic 
Psalm as his death was quickly approaching. The cry of the dying 
Messiah in the passion narratives highlights the mystery of Christ’s two 
natures: the just covenant God was pouring judgment on his coeternal 
Son, the divine Suffering Servant. The sinless Curr was thus 
experiencing a separation from the Father that should have been the lot 
of sinners. 


Elon (person). ee‘lon (Heb. -lôn H390, “terebinth”; gentilic elon 
H533). (1) A He and father of Basemats, who married Esau (Gen. 
26:34). Elsewhere (36:2) Elon’s daughter is called Apan. In the latter 
passage the name Basemath is given to the daughter of IsHmaz. so that 
apparently two of Esau’s wives were named Basemath. Perhaps the 
Hittite was given an alternate name to distinguish the two wives. 


(2) Son of Zesutun; he was among those who came to Egypt with Jacos 


(Gen. 46:14). From him sprang the Elonite clan (Num. 26:26). 


(3) A judge in Israel from the tribe of Zebulun; he ruled Israel ten 
years until his death and was buried in Ataton (Jdg. 12:11-12). 


Elon (place). ee lon (Heb. »él6n H391, “terebinth”). A city on the border 
of the inheritance of Dan between Irman and Timnan (Josh. 19:43). It is 
probably the same as Eron setnHanan, Which was part of Solomon’s second 
administrative district (1 Ki. 4:9). The town was on the coastal plain, E 
of Jorra (cf. Jdg. 19:46). Its precise location is uncertain, though some 
have identified it with Khirbet Wadi <Alin (just E of Bern sHemesn). 


Elon Bethhanan. ee‘luhn-beth-hay“nuhn (Heb. »élén bêt 2anan H392, 
“terebinth of the house of grace”). A town in the territory of Dan that 
was part of Soromon’s second administrative district (1 Ki. 4:9). The 
Septuacint understands the passage as referring to two distinct places, and 


some modern scholars take the same approach. Others believe that Elon 
Bethhanan is an alternate name for Eron. 


Elon-bezaanannim. ee ‘luhn-bi-zay uh-nan ‘im. See zaannannm. 


Elon-meonenim. ee luhn-mee-on‘uh-nim (Heb. »él6n me~<6dnnim [H471 
+ poel ptc. of «adnan H6726]). A place mentioned once in the Bible (Jdg. 
9:37 NRSV, NJPS; the NIV renders the words as common nouns, 
“soothsayers’ tree”). See piviners’ oak. 


Eloth. See Eram, Eror. 


Elpaal. el-pay’uhl (Heb. -èl bét-él:H551, “God has made”). Son of 
SHanaraim and descendant of Bensamm (1 Chr. 8:11; five sons of Elpaal are 


listed in vv. 12-13). Some scholars believe that the Elpaal included later 
in this genealogy (v. 18, which mentions another group of sons) is a 


different individual. Otherwise, one of the two passages (or both) may 
list descendants within a large Elpaal clan. 


Elpalet. See ruper. 


El Paran. el-pay ruhn (Heb. -êl pa ?rdn H386, “terebinth of Paran”). A 
place described as the southernmost point of the campaign of Keportaomer 
against the Horires in the mountains of Ser (i.e., Enom); it is said to be on 
the edge of the wilderness (Gen. 14:6). The name Paran refers to a 
wilderness area in the E central region of the Smar peninsula whose 
eastern boundary was the Wadi Arasan in the N and the Gulf of Agasan in 
the S. Since the mountains of Seir (the modern Jebel esh-Sharah range) 
extend to the SW as far as the Gulf of Aqabah, “El of Paran” on the edge 
of the desert (of Paran), situated at the southern limit of the mountains 
of Seir, exactly describes the position of Exar, the seaport on the northern 
tip of the gulf. It is very likely that El Paran was the ancient name of 
Elat. 


Elpelet. See expueter. 


El-roi. el-roi’. The NRSV transliteration of a Hebrew phrase that the NIV 
renders as “the God who sees me” (Gen. 16:13). It is the name that Hacar 
gave to the Lord, whose protection she experienced when fleeing from 
Sarai (Saran). For that reason, a spring where the angel appeared to her 
was named Beer anar ror (“the well of the Living One who sees me”). 


El Shaddai. el-shad7i (Heb. él sadday H446 + H8724, derivation 
disputed). Also El Shadday. Transliteration of an epithet of Gov used in 
the patriarchal narratives and in many poetic passages of the OT. The 
term is usually translated “God Almighty” (Gen. 17:1; 28:3; 35:11; 
43:14; 48:3; Exod. 6:3; Ezek. 10:5). In many other passages (Gen. 43:25; 
Num. 24:4, 16; Ruth 1:20-21; Ps. 68:14; 91:1; Joel 1:15 [cf. Isa. 13:6]; 


Ezek. 1:24; Job 5:17 [and thirty times more in Job]) the single element 
Shaddai is used and is translated “the Almighty.” This rendering, which 
goes back to the Srpruacint (Gk. pantokrator G4120), is somewhat dubious. 
Some critics believe it refers to a tribal deity, a high god worshiped by 
the Parriarcus, who allegedly were not true monotheists. They usually 


point to Deut. 32:17 or Josh. 24:2, which record the fact that the 
Israelite ancestors served other gods “beyond the River [Euphrates].” 
The Genesis account, however, emphatically states that Asranam turned 


from this false religion to worship the true and only God. See also EL. 


Elteke. See ELTExKEH. 


Eltekeh. el‘tuh-kuh (Heb. ?elte“qé» H558 and °elte"qéh H559, derivation 
disputed). A town in the territory of Dan (Josh. 19:44). It was assigned to 
the Kohathite Levites (21:23; NRSV, “Elteke”). The Assyrian king 
Sennacuerip destroyed the town in 701 B.C., and it was in its environs that 
the decisive battle between the Assyrians and Egyptians was fought. The 
precise location of Eltekeh is uncertain. 


Eltekon. el‘tuh-kon (Heb. lte“qôn H560, derivation uncertain). A town 
given in the hill country of the tribe of Juvan (Josh. 15:59). The precise 
location has not been determined, but one possibility is Khirbet ed-Deir, 
c. 4 mi. (6 km.) W of Berutznem. 


Eltolad, Tolad. el-toh‘lad, toh’lad (Heb. eltôlad H557, tôlād H9351, 
possibly “[place of] request for a child”). A town in the Necev, part of the 
southernmost territory of the tribe of Juvan (Josh. 15:30; cf. v. 21). 
Eltolad was later assigned to the tribe of Simeon (19:4); the alternate 


name Tolad (1 Chr. 4:29) appears to be a shortened form. The precise 
location of the town is unknown, but presumably it was near Beersuesa, 


where an ostracon bearing the name Tolad has been found. 


Elul. ee ‘luhl (Heb. »e U1 H469, prob. derived from the Babylonian Elūlu 
[Ululu], the month of purification). The sixth month (August-September) 
in the Jewish Catenpar (Neh. 6:15). 


Eluzai. i-loo’zi (Heb. »el Uzay H539, “God is my strength”). One of the 
ambidextrous Benjamite warriors who joined Davw while he was in exile 
from Saur at the Pumsmne city of Zac (1 Chr. 12:5; cf. v. 2). 


Elymas. el’uh-muhs (Gk. Elymas G1829, derivation disputed). Also 
named Bar-sesus (“son of Joshua”); a Jewish magician and false prophet 
whom Pau. met on his first missionary journey (Acts 13:6-12). Elymas 
was in the retinue of Sergius Pautus, the Roman proconsul of Cyprus. He 
became blind following Paul’s curse, causing the proconsul to believe in 
the Lord. The name or title Elymas has caused debate. Many believe it is 
to be derived from a Semitic root (cf. Arab. <alim) signifying “wise” or 
“one who has insight [into the future]” and thus roughly equivalent to 
Greek magos G3407 (“magician”; see Macr). The likelihood is that Bar- 
Jesus gave himself the name or the title Elymas because he claimed the 
powers of the Median priests. 


Elyon. See zı ztyon. 


Elzabad. el-zay*bad (Heb. »elzabad H479, “God has granted”). (1) The 
ninth of eleven Gadite army officers who joined Davm while he was at 
Zixtac in exile from Sau. (1 Chr. 12:12). These men are described as 
“Drave warriors, ready for battle and able to handle the shield and spear. 
Their faces were the faces of lions, and they were as swift as gazelles in 
the mountains” (v. 8). 

(2) Son of Shemaiah, grandson of Osep-rpom, and a gatekeeper from the 
Korahites (1 Chr. 26:7; cf. v. 1). See koran. Elzabad and his brothers are 
described as “leaders in their father’s family because they were very 
capable men” (v. 6). 


Elzaphan. See euizapnan. 


embalm. To prepare a dead body with oil and spices to preserve it from 
decay. Embalming was of Egyptian origin. The only clear instances of it 
in the Bible were in the cases of Jacos and Josepu, who died in Ecyrr (Gen. 
50:2-3, 26). The purpose of the Egyptians in embalming was to preserve 
the body for the use of the soul in a future life. The purpose of the 
Hebrews was to preserve the bodies of Jacob and Joseph for a long 
journey to their resting place with Asranam (50:13). In the case of Joseph, 
centuries elapsed before burial in the ancestral tomb (Exod. 13:19; Josh. 
24:32). The process of embalming is not described in the Bible. Body 
cavities were filled with asphalt, cedar oil, or spices, or all three. The 
body was wrapped tightly in linen cloths, the more perishable parts 
being stuffed with rolls of linen to maintain the shape of the human 
form. The body of Asa is said to have been buried with spices, but is not 
said to have been embalmed (2 Chr. 16:14). 
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This Egyptian relief from Alexandria depicts embalming methods. 


embroidery. Decoration on cloth by means of ornamental needlework. 
Embroidered work, chiefly using geometric patterns and stylized motifs, 
is well attested in sculptured and painted scenes from the ancient world. 


The relevant Hebrew terms are rāqam H8387 (ptc. “embroiderer, weaver 
of colored fabrics,” Exod. 26:36 et al.) and riqmâ H8391 (“embroidery, 
many-colored fabric,” Ps. 45:14; Ezek. 16:10; et al.). The latter term can 
also be used of the varied sheen of the eagle’s feathers (Ezek. 17:3) and 
of multicolored stones (1 Chr. 29:2). Embroidery is well attested in the 
background cultures of the OT, and may be expected to appear in 
Hebrew crafts also. The expressions denoting the raw materials used by 
the embroiderer (“blue, purple and scarlet yarn and finely twined linen,” 
Exod. 26:36) apparently refer to thread and yarn suitable for 
embroidery, since they can be used of products of spinning (35:25). It 
should be noted, however, that some of these terms occur in contexts 
where they could be taken as denoting woven cloth as well as spun 
thread (e.g., 39:22). 


Emek Keziz. ee “mik-kee“ziz (Heb. «meq qe`s$îs$ H6681, “valley of Keziz” 
or “plain of gravel”). A town on the E boundary of the tribe of Bensamn 
(Josh. 18:21; KJV, “the valley of Keziz”). The site is unidentified, but it 
was presumably to the SE of the tribal territory, near Jericuo. 


emerald. See miverats. 


emerod. See piszaszs (sect. II.A). 


Emim. See rmes. 


Emites. ee’mits (Heb. »émim H400, “terrors, frightening ones”). Also 
Emim (KJV superfluous English pl., “Emims”). Early inhabitants of an 
area E of the Drap sa who were defeated in the time of Asranam by 
Keportaomer and his allies (Gen. 14:5). Their descriptive name was given 
to them by the Moabites, who subsequently occupied that territory. See 
moas. The Emites are described as “a people strong and numerous”; 
apparently they had some connection with the Anaxires and Repuaites, who 


were regarded as Giants (Deut. 2:10-11). 


Emmanuel. See mmanuzt. 


Emmaus. i-may“uhs (Gk. Emmaous G1843). The village to which two 
disciples were going on the day of Jesus’ resurrection, when he was 
recognized by them as he broke bread at supper (Lk. 24:7-35). It was 
about 7 mi. (11 km.) from Jezrusatem, in what direction is not stated, 
though possibly to the NW. At least half a dozen sites have been 
proposed as the location of Emmaus, but none can be confirmed. 


Emmor. See amor. 


emperor worship. The worship of the Roman emperor as a divine being 
—the cause and occasion of the tragic rift between the empire and the 
church—began spontaneously in the eastern provinces, was recognized 
by Aucusrus and Tiers, and was progressively promoted by their 
successors as a political measure. Such a cult had manifest usefulness as 
a cementing and unifying force in the first century, as the principate 
struggled to stabilize the frontiers and establish cohesion in the 
Mediterranean world. From earliest times, the rulers of Ecypr had been 
regarded as incarnations of deity and accorded divine honors and 
worship. When the Ptolemies, on the breakup of ALexanper THE GRrEaAt’S vast 
empire, took control of Egypt, they were regarded as the successors of 
the Puaraons, and similarly were honored by the Egyptian people. The 
Caesars were no more than the successors of the Ptolemies (see Cassar; 
Pro.emy). Nor was it difficult for similar concepts of a divine ruler to find 
place in Syria and Asia minor. 


An extant letter of Pliny the Younger, governor of Brrnynia at the end of 
the first decade of the second century, showed the cult in its political 
operation. Pliny found his province in the grip of Christianity. Doubtless 
pressed hard by the temple wardens of the cult whose shrines were 


empty, and the guild of butchers whose sacrificial meat was finding no 
purchasers, Pliny proceeded to suppression. He wrote to the current 
emperor, Trajan: “Those who denied they were, or had ever been, 
Christians, who repeated after me an invocation to the gods, and offered 
adoration, with wine and frankincense, to your image, which I had 
ordered to be brought for that purpose, together with those of the gods, 
and who finally cursed Christ—none of which acts, it is said, those who 
are really Christians can be forced into performing—these I thought it 
proper to discharge. Others who were named by that informer at first 
confessed themselves Christians, and then denied it; true, they had been 
of that persuasion but they had quitted it, some three years, others many 
years, and a few as much as twenty-five years ago. They all worshipped 
your statute and the images of the gods, and cursed Christ” (Ep. 10.96- 
97). The cult in no way fulfilled a religious need. It was never more than 
a tribute of flattery, a demonstration of gratitude, a symbol of patriotism 
or subjection, and as such a vastly important political force. 


En. en (Heb. ên, construct form of «ayin H6524, “eye” or “spring”). A 
word compounded with various other terms to form place names, such 
as En ceni, En rocet, etc. Note similarly the use of Arabic Ain to form 


numerous compounds. 


Enaim. i-nay im (Heb. -énayim H6542, possibly “[two] eyes” or “double 
spring”). A town “on the road to Timnah”; at its entrance Tamar, 
disguising herself as a prostitute, seduced her father-in-law Jupan because 
he had not given her as a wife to his son Suetan (Gen. 38:14, 21). Enaim 
is widely regarded to be the same place as Enam. Some interpret the 
Hebrew differently (e.g., KJV, “in an open place”; NEB, “where the road 
forks in two directions”). See also Timnan. 


Enam. ee‘nuhm (Heb. nām H6543, “[place of] the spring”). A town in 
the Suepuetan within the tribal territory of Jupan (Josh. 15:34); probably 
the same place as Enam. The location is uncertain, though various sites 
have been suggested, including Khirbet Beith Ikka, some 5 mi. (8 km.) 
SE of BETH sHemesu. 


Enan. ee‘nuhn (Heb. -éndn H6544, possibly “spring”). Father of Anma; 
the latter was a leader in the tribe of Narnrauı (Num. 1:15; 2:29; 7:78, 83; 
10:27). 


encampment. See camp, ENCAMPMENT. 


enchanter, enchantment. See macc. 


Endor. en’dor (Heb. <én-dér H6529, perhaps “spring of habitation” or 
“source of generation”). Also En-dor. A town in the tribal territory of 
Issacuar allotted to Manassen (Josh. 17:11). Apparently, the Manassites did 


not drive out all the Canaanites from Endor at the time of the conquest 
(17:12). According to Ps. 83:9-10, the town was near the river Kisuon and 
thus a part of the battlefield of the Jrzrem Valley; it was the scene of the 
defeat of Jasin and Sisera by Barax. Endor is perhaps most famous because 
here King Sau. sought the help of a medium (see Famur serr) in the 
uncertain hours before his final battle (1 Sam. 28:7). The precise 
location of Endor is disputed. It was earlier identified with the historical 
Endur/Indur, 4 mi. (6 km.) S of Mount Tasor, but many scholars now 
favor Khirbet SafSafeh, about 2 mi. (3 km.) farther N. 


En Eglaim. en-eg‘lay-im (Heb. «ên ceglayim H6536, “spring of [two] 
heifers”). This place is mentioned only in the Apocatyrric vision of Ezek. 
47:1-12, where the prophet describes a future river flowing from the 
temple to the E and emptying into the (Dead) Sea so that “the water 
there becomes fresh” (v. 8), making it possible for large numbers of fish 
to live in it. Then he adds, “Fishermen will stand along the shore; from 
En Gedi to En Eglaim there will be places for spreading nets” (v. 10). En 
cept lies on the W shore of the Dean sra, close to the half-way point, so 
many scholars have sought to locate En Eglaim to its N (e.g., at sAin 
Feshka, near Qumran). Others believe that En Eglaim is viewed in this 
passage as opposite En Gedi, that is, on the E shore. 


enemy. One who feels or behaves in a hostile manner. Enmity among 
human beings, resulting in murder, is one of the first recorded results of 
the Fa (Gen. 4:5-8), but will someday be removed (Mic. 4:3-4). Enmity 
is opposed to Love, a basic ethical principle even in the law (Lev. 19:18). 
The enmity of nature toward humanity is also a result of the fall (Gen. 
3:17-18). The future will include reconciliation of the parts of nature 
with one another, as, for example, in the case of reconciling the enmity 
between the animals (Isa. 65:25). Those who oppose God’s purposes 
(even among his chosen people, Lam. 2:4; Isa. 1:24-25) can become 
enemies of God. The Scriptures hint that their hatred of God is self- 
destructive (Isa. 26:11c, lit., “the fire of your enemies will consume 
them”). God’s vengeance on his enemies is coming (Jer. 46:10), and they 


must be destroyed when God reigns (Ps. 97:1, 3). The NT specifically 
and unequivocally commands love both for the stranger (Lk. 10:29-37) 
and for the hostile enemy (Matt. 5:38-44). The message of Christ, 
however, may produce enmity (Matt. 10:34-36). Theologically, enmity 
with God has been universalized and used to describe fallen mankind 
(Rom. 5:10). Reconcmation, then, views salvation as making enemies of 


God into friends of God (cf. 2 Cor. 5:18-20). See also Wrata. 


En Gannim. en-gan‘im (Heb. «ên gannim H6528, “spring of gardens”). 
(1) One of the towns in the second district of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 
15:34). Beyond the fact that it was in the Smermman (lowland) and 
probably not far from Zanoan and Jarmum, there is no indication of its site. 


(2) A town in the tribal territory of Issacnar; it was one of the Levitical 
cities given to the Gershonites (Josh. 19:21; 21:29). The parallel passage 
has Anem, which is probably the same place (1 Chr. 6:73). The location of 
En Gannim is uncertain; among various proposals, a likely site is Khirbet 
ed-Dir, some 5 mi. (8 km.) SW of the Sea of Galilee. 


En Gedi. en-ged 7 (Heb. «én gedi H6527, “spring of young goat”; cf. Arab. 
Ain Jidi). A spring and associated streams that issue from beneath the 
limestone cliffs on the W side of the Dra» sra at a temperature of 80°F. It 
lies almost due E of Hesron and apparently was also known as Hazazon 
tamar (2 Chr. 20:2). En Gedi belonged to the territory of the tribe of Jupan 
(Josh. 15:62). The “Desert of En Gedi” (1 Sam. 24:1; cf. 23:29), figuring 
in the story of Davin, is one of the bleakest parts of the Wilderness of 
Judah (Jesumon). When the nations of Ammon, Moas, and Epom tried to 
invade Judah through En Gedi in the time of Jenosnapnat (2 Chr. 20:1-2), 
it was presumably because they hoped to achieve a tactical surprise by 
attacking one of the few weak spots on Judah’s eastern flank. Once 
warning had been given, failure was inevitable. En Gedi is mentioned 
again in the prophet’s vision of the transformed Dead Sea (Ezek. 47:10; 
see EN EGcLAIM). 
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Water springs in the canyon at En Gedi. 


engine. This English term is used by the KJV twice in the OT. According 
to one of these passages (2 Chr. 26:15), King Uzzian made engines (NIV, 
“machines”) “for use on the towers and on the corner defenses to shoot 
arrows and hurl large stones.” The reference is probably to a wooden 
shielding device pictured in Assyrian reliefs; part of the fortification of 
the walls, it protected those who were shooting arrows and throwing 
stones. The second passage (Ezek. 26:9) uses a Hebrew technical term 
for some kind of siege device; modern versions translate, “battering 
rams.” 


English Bible Versions. See Bie versions, ENGLISH. 


engraver. See occupaTIONs AND PROFESSIONS. 


En Haddah. en-had’uh (Heb. én Žaddâ H6532, possibly “spring of 
gladness”). A town in the tribal territory of Issacuar (Josh. 19:21). It is 


usually identified with the modern village of el-Hadatheh, about 6 mi. 
(10 km.) WSW of the S tip of the Sea of Galilee, or the nearby Tell el- 


Karm. 


En Hakkore. en-hak’uh-ree (Heb. <én haqqôrē> H6530, “spring of the 
one who calls” or “spring of the partridge”). The spring where Samson 
drank after slaughtering the Puusmnes at Lem; upon drinking from it, “his 
strength returned and he revived” (Jdg. 15:19). Attempts to locate this 
site, presumably in Jupan, have been unsuccessful. 


En Hazor. en-hay’zor (Heb. <én Žās$ôr H6533, “spring of Hazor 
[enclosure]”). A fortified city included in the assignment to the tribe of 
Naruta (Josh. 19:37). The precise location of this town (not to be 
confused with the royal city of Hazor) is unknown, although one possible 
site is the modern town of <Ainitha in S Lebanon. 


enlighten. True enlightenment is the intellectual and moral effect 
produced upon a person by the reception of the Christian Revetation. It is 
not a mere intellectual illumination or understanding of divine truth, for 
this spiritual insight manifests itself in ethical action. Christians are 
“sons of light and sons of the day,” as Pau puts it (1 Thess. 5:5). The 
apostle prayed that the hearts of his readers “may be enlightened in 
order that you may know the hope to which he has called you” (Eph. 
1:18; contrast Satan’s work of blinding the mind, 2 Cor. 4:4). Jonn THe 
Baptist proclaimed that the Messian is the “true light that gives light to 
every man” (Jn. 1:9), and Jesus himself more than once claimed to be 
the Licur of the world (8:12; 9:5). In one of the most difficult passages in 
the NT, the author of Hebrews says, “It is impossible for those who have 
once been enlightened,... if they fall away, to be brought back to 
repentance” (Heb. 6:4-6; cf. 10:26, 32). Ancient writers understood the 
language of enlightenment here as a reference to Baptism; modern 
expositors debate whether or not this statement describes REGENERATION 
(see also Perseverance). 


En Mishpat. en-mish’pat (Heb. «én mispat$ H6535, “spring of 
judgment”). A place to which Keportaomer and his allies went in the 
course of their military campaign; it is identified as Kaprsn (Gen. 14:7). 


enmity. See enemy. 


Enoch (person). ee‘nuhk (Heb. Žănőôk H2840, possibly “dedicated” or 
“initiated” [see Hanocu]; Gk. Endch G1970). (1) Son of Cam and father of 
Irad; Cain named a city after him (Gen. 4:17-18). 

(2) Son of Jared, descendant of Sem, and father of Mernusztan (Gen. 
5:18-24; 1 Chr. 1:3 [KJV, “Henoch”]). It is said of him that he “walked 
with God; then he was no more, because God took him away” (Gen. 
5:24), clearly a reference to his being taken to heaven without dying (cf. 
E.van’s experience, 2 Ki. 2:11). His name is included in Luke’s Geneatocy oF 
gesus curist (Lk. 3:37). A hero of faith, he is known as a man who pleased 
God (Heb. 11:5), while Jude 14-15 refers to a tradition that Enoch 
prophesied against ungodly men (cf. Enocu, Books oF). 


Enoch (place). ee’nuhk (Heb. hanéok H2840, possibly “trained” or 
“initiated” or “follower”; Gk. Enoch G1970). A city that Can built and 


named after his son Enocu (Gen. 4:17). 


Enoch, Books of. A collection of Apocatypric tirerature Written by various 
authors and circulated under the name of Enocu. Especially important is 1 


Enoch, regarded as a major source for the development of Jewish 
doctrine in the last two pre-Christian centuries. See PsEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


Enos. See enosu. 


Enosh. ee‘nosh (Heb. »ends H633, “man”; Gk. Ends G1968). KJV Enos 
(except 1 Chr. 1:1). Son of Sem and grandson of Apam; it is noted that at 


his birth “men began to call on the name of the Lorn” (Gen. 4:26). At the 
age of 90 years, Enosh became the father of Kenan; he had other sons 
and daughters and died at 905 years (5:6-11). Because his name means 
“man,” he may represent a new Adam, that is, a humanity revived by the 
birth of Seth and preserved after the FLoop. Enosh is included in the 
Chronicler’s genealogy (1 Chr. 1:1) and in Luke’s GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST 
(Lk. 3:38). 


En Rimmon. en-rim“uhn (Heb. «ên rimmén H6538, “spring of Rimmon 
[pomegranate]”). A village resettled by the people of Jupan after the Exnez 
(Neh. 11:29). Its identification is uncertain, but many scholars believe it 
is the same as Rimmon ctace), a city in the Necev (Josh. 15:32; 19:7; 1 Chr. 
4:32; in these three passages, the two names “Ain” and “Rimmon” 
perhaps should be read as one, “En Rimmon”). It may have marked the 
extreme S of Judah in postexilic times (if Zech. 14:10 refers to the same 
town). 


En Rogel. en-roh’guhl (Heb. «én rogél H6537, prob. “spring of the 
fuller”). A spring S of Jerusatem, just below the junction of the Hinnom and 
Kipron Valleys, on the boundary between the tribes of Bensamm and Jupan 
(Josh. 15:7; 18:16). It was here that Jonaraan and Aumaaz, two of Davin’s 
spies, stayed during Assatom’s rebellion (2 Sam. 17:17). The spring was 
mentioned again as the coronation site during the attempted usurpation 
of the kingdom by Apvonuan, who sacrificed animals at a site near En 
Rogel known as the Stone of Zomm (1 Ki. 1:9). Today En Rogel is 


usually connected with Bir Ayyub (“Well of Job”). The other source of 
water in E Jerusalem, ‘Ain Sitti Maryam (“Spring of the Lady Mary”) or 
the Virgin’s Fountain, has also been a suggested identification but is a 
less likely candidate (the latter is now thought to be the Gmon Spring of 1 
Ki. 1:33 et al.). 


enrollment. See census; Quintus. 


En Shemesh. en-shem‘ish (Heb. «én šemeš H6539, “spring of Shemesh 
[sun]”). A spring on the boundary between the tribes of Brensamn and 
Juvan (Josh. 15:7; 18:17). It is usually identified with modern ‘Ain Hod, 
about 2 mi. (3 km.) E of Jerusatem on the way to Jericuo in the Jorpan 
Valley. It is sometimes referred to as the “Spring of the Apostles.” 


ensign. See Banner. 


En Tappuah. en-tap’yoo-uh (Heb. <én tappUa? H6540, “spring of 
Tappuah [apple tree]”). A settlement on the boundary between the tribes 
of Eruram and Manassen, near the town of Tappuan (Josh. 17:7; cf. v. 8). 


envy. A feeling of displeasure and ill will because of another’s 
advantages or possessions. The English word usually renders Hebrew qin 
>â H7863, “passion,” which is often used in the good sense of “zeal,” less 
frequently in the negative sense of “envy” (e.g., Job 5:2). Both the 
Psalms and Proverbs warn against the temptation of becoming envious 
of evil persons when they seem to prosper in spite of their wrongdoing 
(Ps. 37:1; 73:2, 3; Prov. 3:31; 23:17; 24:1, 19). The OT abounds in 
examples of the evil effects of envy—among them Jacos and Esau, RacneL 
and Lean (Gen. 30:1), Josepx and his brothers, Haman and Morpscar. In the 
NT “envy” is most often the translation of Greek phthonos G5784, which 
uniformly has a negative meaning, “ill-will, envy.” For example, envy is 
said to have led to the crucifixion of Jesus (Matt. 27:18), and it is listed 
by Jesus and by Paul with the worst of sins (Mk. 7:22; Rom. 1:29; Gal. 
5:21). Christians are warned against it (Gal. 5:26; 1 Pet. 2:1). See also 
CovETOUSNESS. 


Epaenetus. See epenetus. 


Epaphras. ep‘uh-fras (Gk. Epaphras G2071, prob. a contracted form of 
Epaphroditos G2073, “charming”). A native of Cotosse and founder of the 


Colossian church, who was with Pau. when he wrote Cotossians (Col. 1:7- 
8; 4:12-13; Phlm. 23; not to be confused with Epapuropirus, a member of 
the Philippian church, Phil. 2:25; 4:18). Epaphras may have been Paul’s 
convert. As Paul’s representative he had evangelized Colosse (Col. 1:7) 
and the neighboring towns of Laopicea and Hirrapous (4:13) during Paul’s 
Ephesian ministry (Acts 19:10). His visit to Paul in Rome and his report 
concerning conditions in the churches of the Lycus Valley caused Paul to 
write Colossians (Col. 1:7-9). Paul’s high esteem for Epaphras is seen in 
the terms he applies to him: “our dear fellow servant,” “a faithful 
minister of Christ on our behalf” (Col. 1:7), “a servant of Christ Jesus” 
(4:12), and “my fellow prisoner” (Phlm. 23). 


Epaphroditus. i-paf‘ruh-di*tuhs (Gk. Epaphroditos G2073, “handsome, 
charming”). A member of the church at Puree: who brought an offering 
to Pau. when the apostle was imprisoned in Rome (Phil. 2:25-30; 4:18). 
His Greek name (corresponding to the Lat. Venustus, “belonging to 
Venus,” called Aphrodite by the Greeks) was common and indicates a 
non-Jewish origin. It was also common in a contracted form, Epapnras, 
but there is no reason to identify Epaphroditus with the Epaphras from 
Colosse (Col. 1:7; 4:12). Epaphroditus was an esteemed member of the 
Philippian church, commissioned to deliver the church’s offering to Paul 
(Phil. 4:18) and to stay and help him (2:25, 30). He became dangerously 
ill “for the work of Christ.” After his slow recovery, Paul felt it best to 
send him back home. Epaphroditus was distressed because of anxiety for 
him at Philippi and longed to return. Paul sent him back with the letter 
to the Pxurrimans and asked them to receive Epaphroditus “in the Lord 
with great joy.” Some believe that the Philippians expected Epaphroditus 
to stay with Paul so that Timorny could go to Philippi, and that the apostle 
was thus concerned about how the church might receive Epaphroditus; 
thus Paul expresses his own high esteem of him. 


Epenetus. i-pee‘nuh-tuhs (Gk. Epainetos G2045, “praised”). Also 
Epaenetus. A Christian in Rome affectionately greeted by Pau. as “my dear 
friend” and “the first convert [lit., the firstfruits] to Christ in the 


province of Asia” (Rom. 16:5; KJV, “Achaia,” reflecting an inferior 
variant reading). Such senior Christians naturally assumed positions of 
leadership in the church. That Epenetus was an accepted leader is 
implied in Paul’s mention of him immediately after Priscria ann aguia. 


ephah (measure). See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Ephah (person). ee’fuh (Heb. <épdh H6549, “darkness”). (1) Son of 
Miran and grandson of Asranam and Keruran (Gen. 25:4; 1 Chr. 1:33). 


Ephah was thus the eponym of a prominent Midianite tribe, apparently 
inhabiting NW Arasa and famous for its camels (Isa. 60:6 [ <épah 
H6548]). 

(2) A concubine of Cates who bore him three sons; she is mentioned in 
the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:46). 


(3) Son of Jamoa included in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. 2:47). The 


mention of Jahdai and his sons is abrupt, but apparently there was some 
connection between them and Caleb (cf. vv. 46, 48, and see #2 above). 


Ephai. eefi (Heb. -<€pay H6550, “my darkness” or “my bird”). An 
inhabitant of Nerornan (a city or group of villages near Bemnem) whose 
sons were army officers under the authority of Gepatian, governor of Jupan 
after the destruction of Jerusaiem by the Babylonians (Jer. 40:8; the 
parallel passage, 2 Ki. 25:23, reads differently; see Tannumetn). 


Epher. ee ‘fuhr (Heb. <per H6761, “[kid of] gazelle”). (1) Son of Mmran 
and grandson of Asranam and Keruran (Gen. 25:4; 1 Chr. 1:33). Epher was 
thus the eponym of a Midianite tribe in NW Arasa (cf. Gen. 25:6). There 
may have been more than one clan of Midian, or the name may be used 
broadly of different peoples. 

(2) Son of Ezran and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:17). 


(3) One of the heads of families in the half-tribe of Manasseu during the 


time of TictatHpneser II] (1 Chr. 5:24; cf. v. 26). These leaders are 


described as “brave warriors, famous men,” but also “unfaithful to the 
God of their fathers” (v. 25). 


Ephes Dammim, Pas Dammim. ee fiz-dam ‘im, pas-dam“im (Heb. epes 
dammim H702, “border of Dammim [blood]”; pas dammim H7169, 
perhaps a short form). A site in the territory of Jupan between Socon and 
Azexah Where the Puustnes encamped and near which Davw defeated 
Gora (1 Sam. 17:1; 1 Chr. 11:13; cf. 2 Sam. 23:9 NIV). Some have 
conjectured that the deep red color of the soil gave rise to the concept of 
blood, but it is more probable that the site was so named because of the 
number of battles fought there between Israel and the Philistines. The 
site was near the Valley of Elah (see Eran, vauey or), but the precise 
location is uncertain. 


Ephesians, Letter to the. Generally acknowledged to be one of the 
richest and most profound of the NT letters. The depth and grandeur of 
its concepts, the richness and fullness of its message, and the majesty 
and dignity of its contents have made this letter precious to believers in 
all ages and in all places. Its profound truths and vivid imagery have 
deeply penetrated into the thought and literature of the Christian 
church. 

Ephesians explicitly claims authorship by Pau: (Eph. 1:1; 3:1), and its 
entire tenor is eminently Pauline. The early Christian church uniformly 
received and treasured it as from Paul. Only within the modern era have 
critics raised doubts as to its origin. The attacks are based solely on 
internal arguments drawn from the style, vocabulary, and theology of 
the letter. These arguments are subjective and inconclusive and offer no 
compelling reasons for rejecting the undeviating evidence of text and 
tradition. If Paul’s authorship is rejected, the letter must be ascribed to 
someone who was fully Paul’s equal, but the literature of the first two 
centuries reveals no traces of anyone capable of producing such a 
writing. 

Ephesians was written while Paul was a prisoner (Eph. 3:1; 4:1; 6:20). 


The prevailing view has been that it was written from Rome during his 
first Roman imprisonment (Acts 28:30-31). Some attempts have been 
made to shift the place of composition to Cazsarza (24:27) or even to 
Epuesus during an unrecorded imprisonment there (19:10; 20:18-21, 31; 2 
Cor. 11:23), but the traditional Roman origin firmly holds the field. 


Overview of EPHESIANS 


Author: The apostle raur, though many scholars argue that 
the letter consists of Pauline material brought together 
and edited by one or more of his disciples. 


Historical setting: Probably written from rome during the 
apostle’s first imprisonment in that city (c. A.D. 61-63; 
those who believe that someone other than Paul was the 
author date the letter two or three decades later). 
Ephesians may have been addressed to several churches 
in and around epuesus in the aftermath of the problems that 
occasioned the writing of coxossians. 


Purpose: To expound on the blessings enjoyed by the cuurcn, 
to stress the unity of the sony or curisr, and to encourage 
believers to walk in the ways of curisr. 


Contents: A doctrinal section that focuses on our standing 
in Christ (Eph. 1-3), followed by a practical section on 
righteous Christian living (chs. 4-6). 


Along with Cotosstans and Pumemon (Col. 4:7-8; Phlm. 9, 13, 17), the 
letter was transmitted to its destination by Tycmcus (Eph. 6:21-22). Thus 
all three were sent to the Roman province of Asia, but there is much 
scholarly disagreement as to the precise destination of Ephesians. The 
uncertainty arises from the fact that the words “in Ephesus” in Eph. 1:1 
are not found in the three most ancient Greek MSS (P46, Vaticanus, 


Sinaiticus). Passages in the writings of Origen and Basil indicate that 
they also knew the enigmatic reading produced by the omission of “in 
Ephesus.” But the words are found in almost all other witnesses, and 
ecclesiastical tradition uniformly designates it as “to the Ephesians.” 


How does one explain the omission of the phrase in some MSS? One 
widely accepted view is that the letter was really an encyclical sent to 
the various churches of provincial Asia, of whom Ephesus was the most 
important. It is often further assumed that originally a blank was left for 
the insertion of the local place-name. The impersonal tone and contents 
of the letter are urged as confirmation. The view is plausible, but it has 
its difficulties. If it was originally directed to a group of churches, would 
not Paul, in accordance with his known practice of including a direct 
address, rather have written “in Asia,” or “in the churches of Asia”? In 
all other places where Paul uses the words “to those who are” he adds a 
local place-name. Then how is the uniform tradition of its Ephesian 
destination to be accounted for? A fair solution would seem to be that 
the letter was originally addressed to the saints “in Ephesus” but was 
intentionally cast into a form that would make it suitable to meet the 
needs of the Asian churches. As transcriptions of the original to the 
mother church were circulated, the place of destination might be 
omitted, though they were uniformly recognized as the letter originally 
addressed to the Ephesians. 


Its contents offer no clear indication as to the occasion for the writing 
of the letter. Its affinity to Colossians in time of origin and contents 
suggests an occasion closely related to the writing of that letter. 
Ephesians seems to be the after-effect of the controversy that caused the 
writing of Colossians. Colossians has in it the intensity, rush, and roar of 
the battlefield, while Ephesians has a calm atmosphere suggestive of a 
survey of the field after the victory. With the theme of Colossians still 
fresh in mind, Paul felt it desirable to declare the positive significance of 
the great truths set forth in refuting the Colossian heresy. A firm grasp of 
the truths here stated would provide an effective antidote to such 
philosophical speculations. 


Ephesians sets forth the wealth of the believer in union with Christ. It 
portrays the glories of our salvation and emphasizes the nature of the 
Cuurcu as the Bony or curist. As indicated by the doxology in Eph. 3:20-21, 


its contents fall into two parts, the first doctrinal (chs. 1-3), the second 
practical and encouraging (chs. 4-6). An outline may suggest some of its 
riches. 


I. Salutation (1:1-2). 
II. Doctrinal: the believers’ standing in Christ (1:3—3:21). 
A. The thanksgiving for our redemption (1:3-14). 
B. The prayer for spiritual illumination (1:15-23). 
C. The power of God manifested in our salvation (2:1-10). 
D. The union of Jew and Gentile in one body in Christ (2:11-22). 
E. The apostle as the messenger of this mystery (3:1-13). 
F. The prayer for the realization of these blessings (3:14-19). 
G. The doxology of praise (3:20-21). 
III. Practical: the believers’ life in Christ (4:1—6:20). 
A. Their walk as God’s saints (4:1—5:21). 
1. The worthy walk, in inward realization of Christian unity (4:1-16). 
2. The different walk, in outward manifestation of a changed position 
(4:17-32). 
3. The loving walk, in upward imitation of our Father (5:1-17). 
4. The summary of the Spirit-filled life (5:18-21). 
B. Their duties as God’s family (5:22—6:9). 
C. Their warfare as God’s soldiers (6:10-20). 
IV. Conclusion (6:21-24). 


Ephesus. ef‘uh-suhs (Gk. Ephesos G2387). A major city founded by 
ancient Ionians at the mouth of the Cayster River, between the Koressos 
Range and the sea, on the W coast of Asia mor. Greek colonies that 
surround the Mediterranean and Black Sea were primarily trading posts. 
Migrant communities of Greeks did not seek to dominate the 
hinterlands, but to secure an emporion or “way in,” a bridgehead for 
commerce and enough surrounding coast and territory to support the 


community. Great cities grew from such foundations from Marseilles to 
Alexandria, some of them royal capitals. And in all cases colonies 
became centers or outposts of Hellenism, distinctive and civilizing. 

Ephesus displaced Muerus as a trading port; but when its harbor, like 
that of Miletus, in turn silted up, Smyrna replaced both as the outlet and 
emporion of the Maeander Valley trade route. In the heyday of Asia 
Minor, 230 separate communities, each proud of its individuality and 
wealth, issued their own coinage and managed their own affairs. The 
dominance of Persian despotism, wide deforestation, and the ravages of 
war on a natural bridge and highway between the continents slowly 
sapped this prosperity; but in early Roman times, as in the days of its 
Ionian independence, Ephesus was a proud, rich, busy port, the rival of 
AvexanpriA and Syrian Antiocn. 


Ephesus. 


Built near the shrine of an old Anatolian fertility goddess, Ephesus 
became the seat of an oriental cult. The Anatolian deity had been taken 
over by the Greeks under the name of Artemis, the Diana of the Romans. 
Grotesquely represented with many breasts (or clusters of fruit), the 
goddess and her cult found expression in the famous temple, served, like 
that of Aphrodite at Corwrn, by a host of priestess courtesans. 


Much trade clustered round the cult. Ephesus became a place of 
pilgrimage for tourist-worshipers, all eager to carry away talisman and 
souvenir, hence the prosperous guild of the silversmiths whose 


livelihood was the manufacture of silver shrines and images of the 
meteoric stone that was said to be Diana’s image “fallen from heaven.” 
Ephesus leaned more and more on the trade that followed the cult, and 
commerce declined in her silting harbor. A long stretch (20 mi./32 km.) 
of reedy marshland now separates the old harbor works from the sea, 
and even in Paul’s day the process was under way. The historian Tacitus 
tells us that an attempt was made to improve the seaway in A.D. 65, but 
the task proved too great. Ephesus in the first century was a dying city, 
given to parasite pursuits, living, like Arnens, on a reputation, a curious 
meeting place of old and new religions, of East and West. Acts 19 gives a 
peculiarly vivid picture of her unnatural life. The “lampstand” had gone 
from its place, for Ephesus’s decline was mortal sickness, and it is 
possible to detect in the letter to Ephesus in the Apocalypse (Rev. 2:1-7) 
a touch of the lassitude that characterized the effete and declining 
community. The temple and part of the city have been extensively 
excavated. 
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This theater in Ephesus, seating 25,000, was the site of a public hearing after the silversmith Demetrius incited the other 


craftsmen against Paul for opposing the worship of the idol Artemis of the Ephesians (Acts 19:29). 


Ephlal. ef‘lal (Heb. »eplal H697, derivation uncertain). Son of Zabad and 
descendent of Jupan in the line of Jeranmer (1 Chr. 2:37). 


ephod (garment). ee fod. A sacred vestment originally worn by the high 
Prest and made of “gold, and of blue, purple and scarlet yarn, and of 
finely twisted linen—the work of a skilled craftsman” (cf. Exod. 28:6-14; 
39:2-7). It was held together front and back by two shoulder pieces at 
the top and a girdle band around the waist. On each shoulderpiece was 
an onyx stone engraved with six names of the tribes of Israel. Attached 
to the ephod by chains of pure gold was a breastplate containing twelve 
precious stones. The blue robe of the ephod was worn underneath, 
having a hole for the head and extending to the feet, with a hem 
alternating with gold bells and pomegranates of blue, purple, and scarlet 
(28:31-35; 39:22-26). 

Later, persons other than the high priest wore ephods. Samur. wore a 
linen ephod while ministering before the Lord (1 Sam. 2:18), which was 
characteristic of the ordinary priests (2:28; 14:3; 22:18). Davm wore a 
linen ephod while he danced before the Lord after bringing the Ark oF THE 
covenant to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 6:14). Astar carried off from Nos an 
ephod that represented to David the divine presence, for of it he 
inquired the will of the Lord (1 Sam. 23:6, 9; 30:7-8). Earlier, the ephod 
was misused as an object of idolatrous worship by Gwron (Jdg. 8:27) and 
associated with images by a man named Mican (17:5; 18:14). 


Ephod (person). ee fod (Heb. »epod H681, meaning uncertain). Father of 
Hanniel; the latter was a leader in the tribe of Manassen appointed to help 
distribute the land of Canaan among the tribes (Num. 34:23; cf. v. 18). 


ephphatha. ef‘uh-thuh (Gk. ephphatha G2395, Gk. transliteration of a 
Semitic form meaning “be opened”). This word was spoken by Jesus to a 
deaf mute in the Decapous (Mk. 7:34). “At this, the man’s ears were 
opened, his tongue was loosened and he began to speak plainly” (v. 35). 
This passage is one of the rare occasions when a biblical author saw fit 
to quote from an original Semitic language the exact word Jesus used. 
After quoting the foreign word, Mark immediately translates it 
(dianoichthéti, “be opened,” pass. impv. of dianoigO G1380). The use of 
this term (hardly a secretive word of magic), along with Jesus’ touching 


and spitting (v. 33), may suggest the special difficulty and thus greatness 
of the miracle. Scholars have debated whether the Semitic word is Hesrew 
or Aramaic. Since the latter was almost surely Jesus’ mother tongue and 
the commonly used language by Jews in Gamez and surrounding areas, 
most scholars interpret ephphatha as representing the Aramaic form >? 
eppata? (a contraction of »etpe*ta?, 2nd masc. sing. ethpeel). 


Ephraim (person and tribe). eefray-im (Heb. 2eprayim H713, 
derivation uncertain, but by popular etymology, “doubly fruitful”; 
gentilic -epratt H718, “Ephraimite” [the form can also mean 
“Ephrathite”; see Epuratu]). The younger of two sons born to Joseu and 
Asmam in Egypt; his older brother was Manassen (Gen. 41:50-52; 46:20). 
He was also the ancestor of the tribe that bears his name. The aged Jacos, 
when he blessed his grandsons Manasseh and Ephraim, adopted them as 
his own sons. Despite Joseph’s protest, Jacob gave the preferential 
blessing (signified by the right hand) to Ephraim (48:1-22). When Jacob 
blessed his own sons, he did not mention Ephraim and Manasseh, but he 
did give a special blessing to their father, Joseph (49:22-26). Instead of 
one tribe of Joseph, the Hebrews recognized two distinct tribes among 
Ephraim’s and Manasseh’s descendants, bringing the total of tribes to 
thirteen, yet the original number twelve (derived from the twelve sons of 
Jacob) continued to be referred to. The separation of the tribe of Lev: for 
cultic service throughout the land, so that they did not receive a separate 
territory in which to live, helped to perpetuate the concept of the 
“Twelve Tribes of Israel.” 

Ephraim together with Manasseh and Benjamin camped on the W side 
of the Tasernacie in the wilderness (Num. 2:18-24). Josuua (Hoshea) the 
son of Nun, one of the spies and Moses successor, was an Ephraimite 
(13:8). Ephraim and Manasseh were mentioned as making up the Joseph 
group in Moses’ blessing (Deut. 33:13-17). At the division of the land 
among the tribes, the children of Joseph (except half of Manasseh, which 
settled east of the Jorpan, Num. 32:33, 39-42) received the central hill 
country of Patestine (see Epuraim, HiL country or). This area is bounded on the 
N side by the Valley of Jezreel, on the E by the Jordan River, on the S by 


a “zone of movement” that runs from Joppa to Jerico (a series of valleys 
that invite travel across Palestine) and on the west by the 
Mediterranean. The Joseph tribes were not able to occupy this land 
completely for a long time, being forced up into the heavily wooded hill 
country (Josh. 17:14-18) by the Canaanites and Philistines, who 
occupied the good bottom lands and who by their superior civilization 
and power (Jdg. 1:27-29) kept the Hebrews subservient until the time of 
Davin. 


Tribal territory of Ephraim. 


Ephraim and Manasseh seem to have been bitter rivals (Isa. 9:20-21), 
Manasseh being the larger group (Gen. 49:22), but Ephraim asserting the 
more vigorous leadership. Although they seem to have held their land in 
common for a time (Josh. 17:14-18) it was presently divided between 
them. Ephraim’s portion was well defined and very fruitful, its soil fertile 
and its rainfall more plentiful than Jupan’s to the S (Deut. 33:13-16). 
Ephraim’s inheritance is described in Josh. 16:5-10. The territory was 
bounded on the S by the northern borders of Bensamn and Dan. Berne, was 
just across the line in Benjamin, the two Beru norons were just in Ephraim, 
as was Gzzer toward the sea. The W boundary seems ideally to have been 


the Mediterranean. On the N, the brook Kanan separated Ephraim from 
the half of Manasseh, as did the towns of Suecuem (in Manasseh) and 
TaanaTH smion. Then the line seems to have turned abruptly southward, 
through Ararorx, passing near Jericho and thence to the Jordan. 
References to the towns for Ephraimites within Manasseh (16:9; 17:9) 
suggest that the rivalry between these two tribes had resulted in some 
boundary changes. 

At Sunon, in the territory of Ephraim, Josnua pitched the tabernacle 
(Josh. 18:1), and this town remained a religious center for the Hebrews 
(Josh. 22:12; Jdg. 18:31; 21:19; 1 Sam. 1:3, 9, 24; 2:14; 3:21) until it 
was destroyed by the Pumsties after the battle of Esrnezer (1 Sam. 4:1-11). 
Samuel was an Ephraimite (1:1). The Ephraimites contributed their 
share of the hatred and strife that divided the Hebrew tribes during the 
dark days of the judges (Jdg. 8:1-3; 12:1-6). 
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Broad regional view of the topography of Ephraim. 


It would appear that Ephraim, in common with the rest of the central 
and northern tribes, was never completely reconciled to the rule of 
Judah that the Davidic dynasty brought (2 Sam. 2:8-9; 1 Ki. 12:16). 
When Jerosoam I, an Ephraimite (1 Ki. 11:26), rebelled against Sotomon’s 
son Renosoam, no doubt his own tribe supported him completely. Ephraim 


became such a leader in the new northern Hebrew kingdom that in 
addition to its more common name Israr, the kingdom is also called 
Ephraim (Isa. 7:2, 5, 9, 17; Hos. 9:3-16). From this time on the tribe’s 
history is merged with that of this kingdom. 


Ephraim (place). ee ‘fray-im (Heb. *eprayim H713 [see Epxram (PERSON AND 
TRIBE)]; Gk. Ephraim G2394). A town that was near Baar nazor (the place 
where Assatom kept his sheepshearers, 2 Sam. 13:23). This town is often 
identified with Ornran, which in turn is usually thought to be the same as 
Epuron Prac and the NT village of Ephraim (modern et-Taiyibeh, 13 
mi./21 km. NNE of Jerusatem), where Jesus once stayed with his disciples 
(Jn. 11:54). It is possible, however, that 2 Sam. 13:23 refers not to a 
town at all but to the tribal territory of Ephraim (cf. NIV, “near the 
border of Ephraim”). 


Ephraim, forest of. The term occurs only in 2 Sam. 18:6 (KJV, “wood of 
Ephraim”), where it denotes the place of the decisive battle in which 
Davw’s soldiers defeated those of Assatom. Opinions differ as to whether 
the latter refers to the expansion by the house of Josen eastward into 
Transyorpan Or to settlement in the forested sectors of the Ephraimite hill 
country itself. Two details in Josh. 17:15 support the first view: (1) the 
reference to the land of the Repuarres indicates an area in Transjordan; (2) 
“the forest” is placed in juxtaposition with “the hill country of Ephraim,” 
which was clearly in Cisjordan, the area W of the Jordan. The proximity 
of the forest of Ephraim to Mananam (2 Sam. 17:27), formerly Isx-sosuetu’s 
Transjordanian capital (2:8-9), firmly establishes this location. Originally 
this territory was granted to “the house of Joseph—to Ephraim and 
Manasseh” (Josh. 17:17). Ephraim later lost this woodland E of Jordan 
to Jepntuan and the Gileadites (Jdg. 12:1-15). 


Ephraim, hill country of. The Hebrew phrase har-eprdyim (KJV, 
“mount Ephraim”), which occurs more than thirty times in the OT (Josh. 
17:15; Jdg. 3:27; 1 Sam. 1:1; et al.), denotes not a single mountain but 


the hill country in central Paesmne occupied by the tribe of Eruram and 
extending N into the territory of Manassex. It was more fruitful than the 
hill country of Jupan, especially on its western slopes, and it was one of 
the few areas where the Israelites were able to establish themselves after 
the conquest under Josnua. At its highest point, the plateau rises to over 
3,000 ft. (910 m.). This section is resistant to erosion, leading to 
extensive vegetation prior to its being deforested. 


Ephraim, mount of. See sprain, HILL COUNTRY OF. 


Ephraim Gate. A northward-facing gate of OT Jerusaiem (it exited to the 


ridge route and thus led to the hill country of Ephraim). We read that, 
during the reign of Amazan king of Judah, Jenoasu king of Israel invaded 


the southern kingdom and “broke down the wall of Jerusalem from the 
Ephraim Gate to the Corner Gate—a section about six hundred feet [lit., 
four hundred cubits] long” (2 Ki. 14:13; 2 Chr. 25:23). This statement 
has led many to infer that the Ephraim Gate was 600-650 ft. (180-200 
m.) E of the Corner care. The Ephraim Gate figured in postexilic 


celebrations (Neh. 8:16; 12:39). 


Ephraimite. See EPHRAIM (PERSON AND TRIBE). 


Ephrain. See epnron. 


Ephratah. See FPHRATH, FPHRATHA. 


Ephrath, Ephrathah. ef ‘rath, ef‘ruh-thuh (Heb. »eprat H714 and H715, > 
epratah H716 and H717, “fruitful”; gentilic >eprātî H718, “Ephrathite” 
[the form can also mean “Ephraimite”; see Ermram]). KJV Ephrath, 
Ephratah. (1) A city or area associated with (and at some point absorbed 
into) Beratenem. Ermec and Jesse are identified as Ephrathites (Ruth 1:2; 


1 Sam. 17:12; the KJV has Ephrathite also in 1 Sam. 1:1 and 1 Ki. 11:26, 
where modern versions more correctly have Ephraimite). The compound 
form “Bethlehem Ephrathah” occurs once (Mic. 5:2). On the way to 
Ephrath (the spelling used in Genesis), Bensamin was born and his mother 
Racet died and was buried (Gen. 35:16-20; 48:7). The burial place of 
Rachel is elsewhere set in the tribal territory of Benjamin (1 Sam. 10:2; 
cf. Jer. 31:15), whereas Bethlehem was in Jupan (cf. also Ps. 132:6, where 
Ephrathah is associated with Jaar, prob. on the border between Benjamin 
and Judah). A plausible solution is that Ephrathah referred originally to 
a relatively large area extending from the Benjamin/Judah border to the 
S as far as Trexoa, and that Bethlehem was thus a village within this 
region. It has been argued further that Ephrathah was originally the 
name of a Judahite clan descended from #2 below. 


(2) The second wife of Cates son of Hezron; her firstborn was Hur, 
whose descendants included Krata seanm and Bethlehem (Ephrath in 1 


Chr. 2:19; Ephrathah in 2:50; 4:4). There may be a reference to her also 
in 2:24 (cf. RSV and Cates epHRATHAH). 


Ephron (person). eefron (Heb. :eprôn H6766, possibly “dust” or 
“fawn”). Son of Zohar; he was the Hrrmre from whom Asranam purchased a 
burial place for Saran his wife in Macuprtan (Gen. 23:7-20). Ephron, 
assuming Abraham’s knowledge of propriety, offered at first to give 
away the land (23:11). Even when Abraham properly insisted on paying 
for it, Ephron did not offer to sell the land, but slyly stated the value he 
put on the property (23:13-15). Abraham, understanding that this was 
the asking price, responded by purchasing it at that price. 


Ephron (place). ee ‘fron (Heb. ceprén H6767, possibly “[place of] dust” 
or “fawn”). (1) Mount Ephron (Josh. 15:9) probably refers to a range 
near Krat searm that served to describe the N boundary of the tribe of 
Juvan. The site has not been identified, but one possibility is el-Qastel, 
about 5 mi. (8 km.) WNW of Jerusatem. 


(2) A town that, along with Berne, and Jesnanan, was taken from King 


Jerosoam Of Israel by King Asuan of Judah (2 Chr. 13:19). This Ephron, 
thought to be the same as Opnran and NT Ephraim (Jn. 11:54), is usually 
identified with modern et-Taiyibeh, about 13 mi. (21 km.) NNE of 
Jerusalem. See EPHRAIM (PLACE). 


Epicurean. ep‘i-kyoo-ree“uhn (Gk. Epikoureios G2134, from Epikouros, 
Epicurus, meaning “helper, ally”). A prominent philosophical school in 
the Greco-Roman period. The Epicureans are mentioned in Acts 17:18, 
along with the Sroics. Luke gives no information on their views, except 
that they rejected the idea of a bodily Resurrecrion. They were named after 
the Greek philosopher Epicurus (341-270 B.C.), who taught that nature 
rather than reason is the true reality; nothing exists but atoms and void, 
that is, matter and space. The chief purpose of human beings is to 
achieve happiness, and they have free will to plan and live a life of 
pleasure. Epicurus gave the widest scope to this matter of pleasure, 
interpreting it as avoidance of pain, so that the mere enjoyment of good 
health would be pleasure. Such stress on the good things of life, while 
very practical, is also very dangerous. For the philosopher the highest 
joy is found in mental and intellectual pursuits, but for lesser souls lower 
goals of sensual satisfaction fulfill the greatest pleasure. Thus the high 
standards of the founder were not maintained, and the philosophy 
gained a bad reputation. Since such teaching appealed to the common 
man, this natural philosophy became widespread. It was widely held at 
the time of Christ, and thus Pau. met it at Armens when he encountered 
the philosophers of that city. 


epileptic. See pisraszs. 


epiphany. This term (from Gk. epiphaneia G2211) can be used generally 
of any manifestation or even of a sudden realization. More specifically, it 
refers to a supernatural revelation or to the appearance of a divine 
being. When capitalized, it designates the Christian feast (January 6) 
that celebrates the visit of the Mac because at that time the divine 
nature of Jesus was manifested to the Gentiles. In the Christian churches 


of the E, it celebrates the baptism of Jesus (when his messianic office 
was made manifest); this was its original significance, which can be 
dated to the third century. 


epistle. This term (from Gk. epistole G2186, “message, commission, 
letter”) in English usage normally refers to a literary composition that is 
written in the form of a letter. Since the “epistles” of the NT are real 
pieces of correspondence (not published literary works), most modern 
versions translate the Greek word as Lerrer. Written correspondence, 
whether personal or official, has been common to all ages. The OT 
abounds with evidence of widespread written letters, among the best 
known being Davm’s letter to Joas concerning Uran (2 Sam. 11:14-15), 
Jezeset’s letter regarding Nasorm (1 Ki. 21:8-9), and Sennacuerp’s letter to 
Hezexian (2 Ki. 19:14). 


In biblical studies, however, the word epistle has traditionally been 
almost a technical term, designating twenty-one NT books written in the 
form of letters. Paul wrote thirteen (or fourteen, if Hebrews is by him); 
John, three; Peter, two; James, one; and Jude, one. According to the 
custom of the time, they usually began with the name or title of the 
writer and that of the addressee or addressees; then followed words of 
greeting and the body of the letter. It was Paul’s usual practice to 
employ a secretary to write from dictation. The epistles were written to 
individual churches or groups of churches (almost always given by 
name) or to individuals. Seven are called General Epistles or Cartuotic 
EpistLEs, because they were written to the church at large. 


The epistles are not disguised doctrinal treatises. They were written in 
the way of ordinary correspondence and dealt with situations, whether 
doctrinal or practical, needing immediate attention. They were written 
in reply to letters or as the result of other information otherwise 
obtained. It is very apparent that the writers realized that what they 
wrote was authoritative and came from God. They all dealt with some 
aspect of the redemptive message and experience. Although written to 
deal with specific local situations, they set forth fundamental principles 
applicable to the individual and collective life of all believers. They were 
received from the beginning with the OT Scriptures (2 Pet. 3:15-16). It is 


not to be supposed that all of the epistles of the apostles have survived. 
Pau. in 1 Cor. 5:9 refers to a letter he had written to the Corinthians 


prior to our 1 Corinthians; and in Col. 4:6 he speaks of a letter to the 
Laodicean church. 


Er. uhr (Heb. <r H6841, “watcher” or “protector”; Gk. ér G2474). (1) 
Firstborn son of Juvan by his Canaanite wife, the daughter of Shua (Gen. 
38:3). Er married Tamar, but the Lord slew him for some unnamed 
wickedness before he had any children (Gen. 38:6-7; 46:12; Num. 26:19; 
1 Chr. 2:3). Tamar was then given to his brother Onan (Gen. 38:8). 

(2) Son of Shela and grandson of Jupan, thus nephew of #1 above (1 
Chr. 4:21). 

(3) Son of a certain Joshua, included in Luke’s Genezatocy or Jesus CHRIST 
(Lk. 3:27). 


Eran. ihr’an (Heb. <éran H6896, “watcher” or “protector”; gentilic <érani 
H6897, “Eranite”). Son of Suratan and grandson of Epxram; eponymous 
ancestor of the Eranite clan (Num. 26:36; not mentioned in the parallel 
passage, 1 Chr. 7:20). 


Erastus. i-ras‘tuhs (Gk. Erastos, “beloved”). A common Greek name, 
occurring in the NT with reference to two (or possibly three) 
companions of Paut. (1) A helper of Paul, sent along with Tiworny to 
Maceponia While the apostle remained in the province of Asi for a while 
longer (Acts 19:22). He is very likely the same Erastus whom Paul left 
behind at Cornm (2 Tim. 4:20); some think he may be a different 
individual. 


© Dr. James C. Martin 


This stone, discovered in 1929, was placed by Erastus, the commissioner for public works at Corinth, at his own expense. 


Some think he is the same Erastus who sent greetings to the Christians in Rome (Rom. 16:23). 


(2) A man described as “director of public works” in Corinth (the city 
from which Romans was written) and who sent greetings to the Christians 
in Rome (Rom. 16:23; NRSV, “city treasurer”). He was apparently the 
steward or manager (Gk. oikonomos G3874) of the property or financial 
affairs of the city. Such officials were generally slaves or freedmen, 
though often wealthy. It is debated whether the title reflects high social 
status or the humble position of a city-owned slave. In 1929, 
archaeologists uncovered at Corinth a 1st-cent. Latin inscription reading, 
“Erastus, commissioner for public works [aedile], laid this pavement at 
his own expense.” That he was the Erastus of Romans is possible, but not 
probable. It is also unlikely that he was the same as #1 above. 


Erech. ee ‘rik (Heb. »erek H804; Akk. Uruk). TNIV Uruk. The second of 
the cities founded by Nmrop (Gen. 10:10). In times of the Assyrian 
empire, Erech was one of the cities whose inhabitants were deported to 
Samaria by King Asuursanipa (Ezra 4:9-10). Erech, or Uruk, was one of the 
oldest, largest, and most important cities of ancient Sumer. The site is 


located at modern Warka, c. 160 mi. (260 km.) S of Baghdad. Originally 
the city was on the W bank of the Evpurates River but the river now lies 


some distance to the E of the site. 


Eri. ee ‘ri (Heb. <ér? H6878, “watcher” or “protector”; gentilic «rf H6879, 
“Erite”). Son of Gav, grandson of Jacos, and eponymous ancestor of the 
Erites (Gen. 46:16; Num. 26:16). 


Esaias. i-zay yuhz. KJV NT form of Isarn. 


Esarhaddon. ee‘suhr-had’uhn (Heb. »ésar-Padddn H675, from Akk. 
Assur-ah-iddin, “Ashur has given a brother”). King of Assyria 681-669 B.C. 
The younger son of Sennacueris, Esarhaddon obtained the throne of 
Assyria after his older brothers murdered their father (2 Ki. 19:36-37; 2 
Chr. 32:21; Isa. 37:37-38). His reign saw important political 
developments. He restored the city of Basyton, which his father had 
destroyed, and fought campaigns against the Cimmerians and other 
barbaric hordes from beyond the Caucasus. His main achievement was 
the conquest of Ecyer, Assyria’s competitor for world domination. 


In preparation for his Egyptian campaign, Esarhaddon subdued the 
Westlands. Smon was destroyed, its inhabitants deported, its king 
beheaded, and a new city erected on its site. According to Ezra 4:2, 
Fsarhaddon brought deportees into Samara, which had already been 
colonized with pagans by Sarcon when he destroyed it in 722 B.C. After 
Sidon’s fall twelve kings along the Mediterranean seacoast submitted to 
the Assyrians and were forced to supply wood and stone for the king’s 
palace in Nineven. Among these was “Manasi king of Yaudi,” the Manasse 
of the Bible. Manasseh had little choice. The Assyrian Empire had now 
reached its greatest power; and it appears that most of the Judean 
citizenry preferred peaceful submission, even with the Assyrian pagan 
influences now imposed on them, to constant abortive rebellion. 
Manasseh’s summons to appear before an Assyrian king, mentioned in 2 
Chr. 33:11-13, probably took place in the reign of Esarhaddon’s 
successor, AsHURBANIPAL. 


In 671 B.C. Egypt fell to Esarhaddon. He occupied Memphis and 
organized Egypt into districts under princes responsible to Assyrian 
governors. A later Egyptian rebellion necessitated a second Assyrian 
campaign there, during which Esarhaddon died and Ashurbanipal his 
son succeeded him. 


—-s— 


Esau. ee‘saw (Heb. .ésaw H6916, derivation uncertain, but by popular 
etymology, “hairy”; Gk. ésau G2481). Son of Isaac and Resexan, and elder 


twin brother of Jacos. At their birth, “The first to come out was red, and 
his whole body was like a hairy garment; so they named him Esau” 
(Gen. 25:25). He was also named Epom, meaning “red” (25:30). Before 
the birth of the twins, God had told their mother that the elder should 
serve the younger (25:23). Esau became a man of the fields. He 
apparently lived only for the present. This characteristic was 
demonstrated when he let Jacob have his Birturicur for a dinner of bread 
and stew because he was hungry (25:30-34). 


At the age of forty he married two Hrrmrz women (Gen. 26:34). When 
the time came for Isaac to give his blessing to his son, he wanted to 
confer it on Esau, but, through trickery, Jacob obtained the blessing 
instead. This loss grieved Esau very much. He begged for another 
blessing, and when he received it he hated it because it made him the 
servant of his brother. He hated Jacob for cheating him and intended to 
kill him (Gen. 27). When Esau saw that Jacob had been sent away to 
obtain a wife from his mother’s relatives, he understood that Canaanite 
wives did not please his father, so he went out and took for himself two 
additional wives of the Ishmaelites (28:6-9). Years later, when he was 
living in Mount Ser, Esau heard that Jacob was returning to Canaan 
(32:3-5). With four hundred men he set out to meet his brother warmly 
(32:7—33:15). They soon parted company and Esau went back to Mount 
Seir (33:16). 

In the Provence of God, Esau was made subservient to Jacob. In Heb. 
12:16-17 he is described as a profane person. Long after Esau’s death the 
Lord declared he had loved Jacob and hated Esau (Mal. 1:2-3). The 
apostle Pau. used this passage to illustrate how God carries out his 
purposes (Rom. 9:10-13). 


eschatology. The doctrine of the last things (from Gk. eschatos G2274, 
“last,” and logos G3364, “word, discourse, subject”). This term designates 
the teaching from Scripture concerning the final consummation of all 
things. It includes the study of such important events as the second 
coming (parousia) of Jesus Christ, the judgment of the world, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the creation of the new heaven and earth. 
Related topics include the kingdom of God (the saving rule of God 


exhibited in Jesus Christ and experienced now through the Holy Spirit in 
anticipation of its fullness in the new heaven and earth of the age to 
come), the nature of the millennium, the intermediate state, the concept 
of immortality, and the eternal destiny of the wicked. Only passing 
reference will be made to the themes of the kingdom of God and the 
millennium, since both of these are treated in the separate article Kincpom 


OF GOD. 


Because the Lord is presented in Scripture as the Creator, Preserver, 
Redeemer, and King, that which will bring the present age to its end and 
inaugurate the new age is seen as being very much under his control. 
Thus, the believer is to have Horr. However, it is helpful, in order to do 
justice to the tension within the NT between Satvation already (but 
partially) experienced and salvation not yet (wholly) experienced, to 
speak of “inaugurated” eschatology and “fulfilled” eschatology. The 
people of God are living in the last days (1 Cor. 10:11; Heb. 1:2), but the 
Last Day has not yet arrived. The new age broke into this present evil 
age when Christ rose from the dead, but the new has not yet wholly 
replaced the old. The Spirit of Christ brings into the present age the life 
of the age to come; so what he makes available is “firstfruits” (Rom. 
8:23), and he is the “guarantee/guarantor” or “pledge” of the fullness of 
life to come (2 Cor. 1:22; 5:5; Eph. 1:14). 


As the people of the new age yet living in the old world and age, the 
church is called to engage in mission and evangelism (Matt. 24:14; 
28:19-20) until Christ’s return to earth. Signs of the times—i.e., that the 
end is sure and near—include the evangelization of the world, the 
conversion of Israr (Rom. 11:25-26), the great Apostasy (2 Thess. 2:1-3), 
the Trutation (Matt. 24:21-30), and the revelation of Anrticurisr (2 Thess. 
2:1-12). These signs are seen during the whole of the “last days,” but 
particularly at the end of that period. 


I. The second coming. Christ is now in heaven, seated at the right 
hand of the Father as our exalted Prophet, Priest, and King, waiting for 
the time appointed by the Father to return to earth. Mainly three Greek 
words—parousia G4242 (“presence, arrival,” e.g., Matt. 24:3), apokalypsis 
G637, (“disclosure, revelation,” 2 Thess. 1:7), and epiphaneia G2211 
(“appearance, manifestation,” 1 Tim. 6:14)—are used of this event in the 


NT. This coming will be nothing less than the personal, visible, and 
glorious return of the same Jesus who ascended into heaven (Matt. 
24:30; Acts 1:11; 3:19-21; Phil. 3:20). It will be an event of which 
everyone on earth will be abruptly aware, for it will mean the end of 
things as they are and the universal recognition of the true identity of 
Jesus of Nazareth. (Some scholars hold that Christ will come in two 
stages: first, secretly, to gather his faithful people, and then, seven years 
later, openly to be seen by all. This is part of the system of 
pretribulational dispensationalism and is expounded, e.g., in the Scofield 
Reference Bible.) 


II. The resurrection of the dead. Christ himself rose bodily from the 
dead. His body, though in one sense “spiritual,” was a real, physical 
body, and he is the Firsrsorn from the dead (Rom. 8:11, 29; Col. 1:18) 
and the Firsrrrurrs of the resurrection of all believers (1 Cor. 15:20). The 
resurrection of each and every person who has ever lived is part of God’s 
plan for the human race (Dan. 12:2; Jn. 5:28-29; Acts 24:15); but the 
resurrection of the wicked will be the beginning of God’s judgment on 
them, while the resurrection of the righteous will be the beginning of 
their life in Christ in the fullness of the kingdom of God. At the second 
coming of Christ, the dead will appear in their resurrection bodies; those 
who are alive will find that their bodies are marvelously changed, even 
though they remain the same individual persons. Little is taught in 
Scripture concerning the new bodies of the wicked; but we learn that the 
resurrection bodies of the righteous will be incorruptible, glorious, and 
spiritual (1 Cor. 15:35-49) and like Christ’s glorious body (Phil. 3:21). 
Life in the new age of the kingdom of God in the new heaven and earth 
will be everlasting, abundant life in an immortal body. The NT has no 
doctrine of the “immortality of the soul.” (According to the classical 
tradition, there is one resurrection of the dead at Christ’s coming. 
However, premillennialists maintain that there will be two resurrections 
—one of believers at the beginning of the 1,000 years and one of 
unbelievers at the end of the millennium. Those who adopt the 
dispensationalist premillennial approach specify two other groups that 
will be resurrected—saints from the tribulation at the end of the seven 
years and saints from the millennium at the end of the 1,000 years.) One 
should distinguish between (1) the resurrection to mortal life, that is, life 


that will eventually involve death, as happened to the widow’s son (1 Ki. 
17:17-24), the son of the Shunammite woman (2 Ki. 4:32-37), the widow 
of Nain’s son (Lk. 7:11-17), the daughter of Jairus (Matt. 9:18-26), and 
Lazarus (Jn. 11:38-44); and (2) the resurrection to immortality, of which 
Jesus is the supreme example and the “prototype.” 


HI. The last judgment. Having returned to earth, Jesus Christ will be 
the judge of the nations and of every person who has ever lived. In the 
name of God the Father (Rom. 14:10; 1 Pet. 1:17), Jesus the Lord acts as 
universal judge (Acts 17:31). This Jupcmenr, however, is not to determine 
but to confirm the eternal destiny of human beings according to their 
acceptance or rejection of the gospel. Further, it is an examination of the 
motives and deeds of everyone, believer and unbeliever, together with 
judgment based on this evidence (Matt. 11:20-22; 12:36; 25:35-40; 2 
Cor. 5:10) and on the human response to the known will of God (Matt. 
16:27; Rom. 1:18-21; 2:12-16; Rev. 20:12; 22:12). True believers will, in 
this judgment, be shown to be those in whom faith has manifested itself 
in love and deeds of mercy (Matt. 7:21; 25:35-46; Jas. 2:18). Therefore, 
there are spiritual rewards in the age to come for those in this life who 
have faithfully served the Lord (Lk. 19:12-27; 1 Cor. 3:10-15; cf. Matt. 
5:11-12; 6:19-21). Those who hold to dispensationalism often refer to 
several judgments—of the sins of believers (at Calvary), of the works of 
the believer (at the time of the rapture), of individual Gentiles (before 
the millennium), of the people Israel (before the millennium), of fallen 
angels, and of the wicked (after the millennium). After the second 
coming of Christ and the final judgment, those who are judged to be the 
righteous begin their life in the new heaven and earth, while those who 
are judged to be unrighteous are consigned to everlasting punishment. 


IV. Eternal happiness in the new order of existence (new heaven 
and earth). At or following the second coming of Christ, the old 
universe will be marvelously regenerated (Acts 3:19-21; Rom. 8:19-21; 2 
Pet. 3:2) in order to be reborn as the “new heaven and earth,” the new 
cosmos/universe. This is described in Isa. 65:17-25; 66:22, 23; 2 Pet. 
2:13; and Rev. 21:1-4. In Rev. 21-22, God himself is presented as 
dwelling with his people in this new order of existence, and, thus, they 
are supremely happy with Christ as the center and light of all. It is fitting 
that those with resurrection bodies should dwell with their God in a 


regenerated universe, from which heaven—as God’s place and sphere—is 
not separated but is rather present. This is the force of the picture of the 
descent of the heavenly Jerusalem in Rev. 21:2, to be the center of the 
new universe. 


V. Eternal misery and punishment in hell. Jesus himself had more 
to say about Hen than any other person whose teaching is recorded in 
the NT (e.g., Matt. 5:22, 29-30; 10:28; 13:41-42; 25:46). Through a 
variety of pictures and images, the NT presents a frightening portrayal of 
the everlasting suffering of those who have rejected the gospel. Since 
this is a difficult and hard teaching to accept, two alternatives have been 
proposed and remain popular. The first is universalism, which insists 
that God is love and that ultimately all people will receive God’s 
salvation. This approach involves the denial of the natural interpretation 
of many NT passages. The second is annihilation—the wicked cease to 
exist after the Last Judgment. This involves the view that human beings 
are mortal beings (like animals) who, unless they are given the gift of 
immortality through grace, return to nothingness. 


VI. Immortality. God alone truly possesses immortality (1 Tim. 6:16), 
for he is the eternal source of life. Human beings were created for 
immortality (rather than created with immortal souls); and this 
immortality, in the sense of receiving and enjoying God’s life, is given to 
the righteous at the resurrection of the dead, in and through the gift of 
an imperishable and immortal new body (1 Cor. 15:53-55). This 
immortal/eternal life, anticipated with the gift of the Spirit in new birth 
in this age, is fully given at the resurrection. At all times the immortality 
of the redeemed sinner is dependent on the gift of God, the source of 
eternal life. Careless talk about the immortality of the soul can eclipse 
the biblical emphasis that immortality belongs to God alone and is given 
to believing human beings in and through a body (2 Cor. 5:1-4). The 
wicked retain their personal existence but away from the holy love and 
immortal, abundant, eternal life of God. They are never said to have 
immortality or to exist eternally in immortal bodies, for the NT concept 
of immortality denotes the immunity from death and decay that results 
from sharing in the divine life. 


VII. The intermediate state. Those who are alive at the second 
coming of Christ will experience the transformation of their earthly, 


perishable bodies. But what of those who have died and will die before 
the end of the age and the resurrection of the dead? We know that their 
bodies return to dust. Since the emphasis of the NT is on the events that 
bring this age to an end and inaugurate the age of the kingdom of God, 
little is said about the existence of those who die before the second 
coming. This interim period when they await the resurrection is often 
called the intermediate state. The parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
(Lk. 16:19-31) suggests that there is conscious existence and that this 
can be of misery or of rest/happiness. Certainly the NT points to the 
comfort and security of those who die as disciples of Jesus (Lk. 23:42-43; 
2 Cor. 5:6-8; Phil. 1:21-23; 1 Thess. 4:16; see also Hanes; Paranise; SHEOL). 


Esdraelon. ez’druh-ee luhn (Gk. Esdrelon, from Heb. yizre ce »l H3476, 
“God will sow”). A lowland that transects the central ranges of Patestine 
separating the hills of Gamez and Samaria. It is popularly known as “the 
Emek” (from Heb. «meq H6677, “valley”). The name Esdraelon occurs 
only in the Apocrypna (Jdt. 1:8; 3:9; 4:6; 7:3), but it corresponds to the 
Valley of Jezree. (Josh. 17:16; Jdg. 6:33; cf. the “fertile valley” of Isa. 
28:1, 4), and forms the setting for several passages of Scripture. In 
broadest usage, Esdraelon may include the whole plain from the 
Meprrerranean sca to the Jorpan River, but a stricter terminology excludes 
both the Acco plain and (less emphatically) the valley eastward from 
Jezreel. It thus denotes the central triangle of lowland, approximately 15 
mi. (24 km.) along each side, with its apices at the Kisuon Gorge, Jenin 
(Beto naccan), and Mount Tagor. 
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Valley of Esdraelon looking ENE toward Mt. Tabor and the Nazareth ridge. 


Several passes enter into the plain, making it easy of access and 
important commercially and in military operations. Many cities were 
situated in it, one of the most important being Mecwno, which guarded 
one of the main entrances. The Canaanites were strongly established in 
this region before the Israelites came into Palestine. The tribes of Issacuar 
and Zesutun were assigned to this area, but the Israelites never gained 
complete control of it until the time of Davw. Esdraelon was the scene of 
some of the most important battles in Bible history: The victory of Barak 
over Sisrra (Jdg. 4) and of the Pmuistnes over Sau. and his sons (1 Sam. 
31). Here the Egyptians mortally wounded Josian, king of Judah, when he 
went out to intercept the army of Pharaoh Neco (2 Ki. 23:29). 


Esdras, Books of. See apocryrua. 


Esek. ee’sik (Heb. <śeq H6922, “dispute”). An artesian well dug by the 
servants of Isaac in the valley between Gerar and Beersnesa (Gen. 26:20). 
Rather than quarrel with the native herdsmen, Isaac moved on, digging 
two more wells before he established an undisputed claim. The site is 
unknown. 


Eshan. ee’shuhn (Heb. >š <@n H878, possibly “support”). KJV Eshean. A 
town in the tribal territory of Jupan (Josh. 15:32). It is mentioned as part 
of a group of towns in the hill country and presumably was not far from 
Hesron, but its precise location is not known. 


Esh-Baal. esh-bay “uhl (Heb. 2esba cal H843, “man of the Lord” or “the 
Lord exists”). An alternate form of Isn-sosuem, son of King Saur. While this 
form occurs only twice (1 Chr. 8:33; 9:39), it was probably his original 
name, later changed by scribes when the name Baar became too closely 
associated with idolatry. 


Eshban. esh’ban (Heb. 2*esban H841, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Dishon and descendant of Ser the Horre (Gen. 36:26; 1 Chr. 1:41). 


Eshcol (person). esh*kol (Heb. 2eskol H866, “cluster [of grapes]”). TNIV 
Eshkol. An Aworrre, brother of Mamre and Aner, who apparently resided 
near Hesron (Gen. 14:13, 24). All three were allies of Asrasam when Lor 
was rescued from Keportaomer. According to some scholars, the names of 
all three brothers refer to localities. See rsncor (piace). 


Eshcol (place). esh*kol (Heb. esk6l H865, “cluster [of grapes]”). TNIV 
Eshkol. The valley or Wan: where the twelve spies found a cluster of 
grapes so huge that it required two men to carry it (Num. 13:23-24; 
32:9; Deut. 1:24). The site is unknown, but some think it should be 
associated with <Ain-Eshkali, a spring c. 2 mi. (3 km.) N of Hesron. The 
vineyards in this general area still produce delicious grapes. 


Eshean. See gsHan. 


Eshek. ee’shik (Heb. <é5eq H6944, possibly “strong”). Son of Eleasah and 
descendant of Bensamw through Saut (1 Chr. 8:39; cf. vv. 33 and 37). Some 


of his descendants “were brave warriors who could handle the bow” (v. 
40). 


Eshkalonite. See asnkron. 


Eshkol. TNIV form of Esucot. 


Eshtaol. esh‘tay-uhl (Heb. esta 261 H900, “[place of] inquiry”; gentilic > 
estd ult H901, “Eshtaolite”). A town in the SnerneLan, always mentioned 
with Zoran; though apparently allotted to the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:33), 
it is also listed as one of the cities of Dan (19:40-41). When the attempt 
to occupy the Shephelah region encountered stiff opposition from the 
Aworite Cities there (Jdg. 1:34-35), the Danites of Zorah and Eshtaol 
played a principal role in relocating the tribe in Leshem (Josh. 19:47; 
Jdg. 18:2, 8, 11). Judeans from Krat Jarm, descendants of Hur, 
probably replaced the Danites in both Zorah and Eshtaol (1 Chr. 2:50- 
53). It was between these two towns that the Spirit of God began to stir 
Samson, a Danite; he was also buried there (Jdg. 13:24-25; 16:31). The 
site is identified with the modern village of Ishwas (more precisely, the 
nearby site of Khirbet Deir Shubeib), about 14 mi. (23 km.) W of 


JERUSALEM. 


Eshtemoa, Eshtemoh. esh*tuh-moh‘uh, esh’‘tuh-moh (Heb. °este‘mdéa « 
H904, »estemoh H903 [only in Josh. 15:50, possibly a scribal 
corruption], “[place of] hearing,” i.e., where an oracle is heard). (1) Son 
of Ishba and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:17). The genealogical 
connection is not stated, but he was possibly related to Cates (cf. v. 15). 
Some have suggested he is the same as #2 below. Since these 
genealogical lists are partly personal and partly topographical, it is 
possible to regard Ishbah as founder or leader of the town of Eshtemoa; 
see #3 below. 


(2) A Maacathite, described as descending from Hopian’s wife, and 


included in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. 4:19). He may have been an 
inhabitant of Maacan or a descendant of Caleb’s concubine by the same 
name (cf. 2:48). 

(3) A town in the hill country of Juvan (Josh. 15:50); it was later ceded 
to the Levites (21:14; 1 Chr. 6:57). It was one of the cities where Davip 
had friends who were elders of Judah and to whom he sent part of the 
booty taken from the Amatexrres after his raid upon Zac (1 Sam. 30:26- 


28). Eshtemoa is identified with modern es-Semu:, some 9 mi. (14 km.) 
SSW of Hezron. 


Eshtemoh. See ssutemoa. 


Eshton. esh“ton (Heb. estén H902, perhaps “effeminate” or “uxorious”). 
Son of Mehir and descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:11-12). The family is 
described as “the men of Recah,” but their genealogical connection with 
other Judahite families is not stated. 


Esli. es ‘li (Gk. Hesli G2268). Son of Naggai, included in Luke’s Geneatocy 
oF Jesus curist (Lk. 3:25). 


espousals. This English term, meaning “betrothal” or “wedding,” is used 
by the KJV in two passages (Cant. 3:11; Jer. 2:2); in the second 
reference, “the love of thine espousals” means “your love as a bride” (so 
NRSV and other versions). See MARRIAGE. 


Esrom. See HEzrRon. 


Essenes. es’eens (Gk. Essénoi, Essaioi). A Jewish religious group that 
flourished between the second century B.C. and the first century A.D. 
Although not mentioned by the NT writers, the Essenes formed an 
important school of thought in the time of Curisr. The meaning of the 


name is much debated; possibly it denotes “pious ones” or “holy ones.” 
Our principal sources of information regarding them are the first-century 
writers Puno, Josernus, and Pliny the Elder; the church father Hippolytus 
(c. A.D. 200) provides information based mainly on Josephus. 


The Essenes lived a simple life of sharing everything in common. They 
practiced strict rules of conduct. They were mostly unmarried. They 
were reported to number 4,000. The majority of them lived together in 
settlements, but some resided in the cities of the Jews. Apparently they 
kept their ranks filled by the adoption of other people’s children. They 
did not participate in the temple worship but had their own purification 
rites. They observed the Sassatn day very strictly and greatly venerated 
Moses. They would take no oaths; but new members, after going through 
a three-year probationary period, were required to swear a series of 
strong oaths that they would cooperate in every way with the 
organization and would never reveal to outsiders any of the affairs or 
beliefs of the sect. 


The Essenes came into public attention in the mid-twentieth century 
because of the study of the Dean sea scrous and the excavation of Khirbet 
Qumran, where apparently some or most of the scrolls were written. 
This literature and building give evidence of an organization very similar 
to what is known about the Essenes. The structure was occupied from 
the end of the second century B.C. to A.D. 135. The Essenes are known 
to have flourished in this period. Also, the location of the building fits 
the description of the elder Pliny. The literature reveals that the people 
of the Qumran community were avid students of the Jewish Scriptures. 
There appear to be a few significant differences between the Essenes and 
the Qumranites, and some specialists regard them as distinct groups, but 
many scholars are persuaded that the two groups are identical. 


Esther. es‘tuhr (Heb. 2estér H676, possibly from Akk. Isnrar [meaning 
uncertain] or from Pers. stareh, “star”). A Benjamite woman whose name 
is immortalized in the book that bears her name (see Estuer, Book or ). Her 
Hebrew name was Hapassan (Esth. 2:7), meaning “myrtle.” Some have 
thought that her Persian playmates, who did not understand Hebrew, 
approximated a strange name to one with which they were familiar. 


Esther’s cousin, Morvecai, who was a minor official of the palace, reared 
her as his own daughter. Xerxes, the Persian king, had divorced his wife. 
When he sought a new queen from among the maidens of the realm he 
chose Esther. When the Jews in the empire were faced with destruction 
she was able to save them. In her honor the book of Esther is read every 
year at the Feast of Purm. 


Esther, Additions to. See apocrypua. 


Esther, Book of. The last of the historical books of the OT. It was 
written after the death of King Xerxes (Esth. 10:2; KJV, “Ahasuerus”), 
who reigned 486-465 B.C. Probably the book was written about 400. 
The author is unknown, but it is evident from the details of the record 
that he was well acquainted with the Persian court life. The book of 
Esther has always been accepted as canonical by the Jews, in spite of its 
outstanding peculiarities, such as the complete absence of the name of 
God, the lack of any direct religious teaching, and no mention of prayer. 
These remarkable features can have occurred only by deliberate design. 


Overview of ESTHER 


Author: Unknown. 


Historical setting: The book was probably written in persia 
sometime between 450 and 350 B.C. 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the 
origin of the Feast of purm and thus to encourage the 
Jewish people of the pispersion in the midst of their 
suffering. 


Contents: The rejection of vasut: and the selection of Esther 
(Esth. 1-2); the plot of naman (chs. 3-4); the triumph of 


morvecal (chs. 5-7); the vindication of the Jews (chs. 8-10). 
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Photographed by permission. 
Artistic representation of the Persian guard at the Susa palace where Esther lived. 


The account contains many dramatic elements. King Xerxes gave a 
great feast for all the officials of his realm. Queen Vasu: offended him 
when she refused to appear before the company at the command of the 
king. As a result he divorced her (Esth. 1). Later, in order to procure 
another queen, he ordered all the beautiful maidens of the land brought 
together (ch. 2). Among them was Hapassan, who had been reared by her 
cousin Mordecai; it was perhaps the Persians who changed her name to 
Esther. This maiden was chosen by the king to be his queen, and about 
the same time Mordecai discovered a plot against the king’s life. 
Subsequently, the king made Haman his chief minister (ch. 3). Everybody 
bowed down to him except Mordecai. This disrespect infuriated the high 
official. Knowing Mordecai was a Jew, Haman decided to destroy all the 
Jews in revenge for his hurt feelings. Lots (Heb. pUr H7052) were cast to 
find an auspicious day for the destruction. The consent of the king was 
obtained, and an official decree was written and publicized throughout 
the empire, setting the date for the slaughter of the Jews. Mordecai sent 
word to Esther that she must plead for her people before the king (ch. 
4). At the risk of her life she went in before the king. He received her 
favorably. Instead of pleading with him at once she invited him and 
Haman to a banquet. There the king asked her to state her request, but 


she put it off and invited them to another banquet. Haman, rejoicing in 
his good fortune but incensed at Mordecai, had a gallows constructed on 
which to hang him (ch. 5). That night, unable to sleep, the king was 
listening to the reading of the royal chronicles. When the account of 
Mordecai’s discovery of the assassination plot was read, the king asked 
what reward had been given him and was told none at all. 


It was early morning and Haman had come to ask permission to hang 
Mordecai (Esth. 6). But the king asked him what should be done to a 
man he wished to honor. Being convinced that the king could have only 
him in mind, Haman suggested the greatest of honors he could imagine. 
At the king’s command he was obliged to bestow those honors on 
Mordecai. At the second banquet Esther told the king about the scheme 
to destroy her people and named Haman as the one responsible for it. 
The king became very angry and ordered Haman to be hanged on the 
gallows he had made (ch. 7). Another decree was sent out that enabled 
the Jews to save themselves (ch. 8). In two days of fighting they were 
victorious everywhere. Esther and Mordecai wrote letters to the Jews 
instituting the commemoration of these two days in an annual Feast of 
Purm (ch. 9). Mordecai, being next to the king, brought blessing to the 


people (ch. 10). 


Etam. ee ‘tuhm (Heb. <étS@m H6515, possibly “place of birds of prey”). 
(1) Son (or descendant or clan) of Hur included in the genealogy of Jupan 


(1 Chr. 4:3-4). The reading “These were the sons of Etam” is an 
emendation based mainly on the Sepruacint; the Hebrew text reads, “these 
the father [ 2abi] of Etam,” which is obviously corrupt. Other suggestions 
include the conjecture “These are the families of Abi-Etam” and the view 
that “father” here (as elsewhere) indicates the lord or founder of a town. 
If the latter is correct, then it refers to #2, below. 

(2) A town near Beratesem and Trxoa that Renosoam fortified after the 
secession of the ten northern tribes (2 Chr. 11:6). Joszpnus (Ant. 8.7.3) 
relates that Etam was a very pleasant place c. 50 furlongs (less than 6 
mi./10 km.) from Jerrusatem, situated in fine gardens “and abounding in 
rivulets of water.” According to the Tamo, the spring of Etam supplied 
water for the Tremere at Jerusalem. This fact probably explains the ancient 


aqueduct that extends 7 mi. (11 km.) from Jerusalem to three large 
Hellenistic Roman reservoirs S of Bethlehem, now known as the “pools 
of Solomon.” The lowest pool is fed by a stream called <Ain ‘Atan, and 
Etam is generally identified with the nearby Khirbet el-Khokh, only c. 2 
mi. (3 km.) SW of Bethlehem. 

(3) A village in the tribal territory of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:32). The site is 
unknown today. Some identify it with #2 above, others with <Aitum (c. 
11 mi./18 km. WSW of Hesron). It was probably located between the NW 
Necev and the Simeon-Judah boundary. 


(4) The “rock of Etam” refers to a cliff somewhere in W Jupan where 
Samson took refuge after slaughtering many Puuistines (Jdg. 15:8, 11). This 
cliff has not been identified. Some believe that it was near #2 above, but 
the most likely site is ‘Araq Ismasin in Wadi Ismasin, 2.5 mi. (4 km.) ESE 
from Zoran. 


eternal. This English word is often the rendering of Hebrew .dlam 
H6409, which refers to “duration,” both of antiquity and futurity. The 
term takes color from its context. To speak of a “slave forever” (Deut. 
15:17 NRSV) manifestly limits the word to the duration of a human 
lifetime (cf. NIV). To refer to “the everlasting hills” (Gen. 49:26 NRSV) 
also obviously limits the word to the geological age of a feature of the 
landscape (but NIV renders “age-old hills”). On the other hand, when the 
word is applied to God, his abiding acts, his covenants, promises, and 
laws, it clearly signifies the eternal and everlasting in the literal and 
absolute sense of the term. The word often refers simply to a long time; 
for example, the possession of Canaan (Gen. 17:8); the throne of Davin (2 
Sam. 7:16; 1 Chr. 17:14); or Jewish rites and privileges (Exod. 12:14, 17; 
Num. 10:8). 


The Greek adjective aidnion G173 is derived from the noun aiðn G172 
(“age”) and bears the basic meaning, in consequence, of “belonging to 
time in its duration,” that is, “constant, abiding, eternal.” In the NT, its 
most common application is to z0€ G2437, “life” (Matt. 19:16 et al.). The 
frequency of its use in Johannine contexts is notable. The significance 
mingles future and present, for “eternal life” in Christian belief is not 


only a life of endless duration, but a quality of life in which the 
possessor shares in God’s eternal being by faith. Other NT connections 
with the adjective include such words as “fire” (Matt. 18:8; 25:41; Jude 
7), “punishment” (Matt. 25:46), “destruction” (2 Thess. 1:9), “sin” (Mk. 
3:29), “judgment” (Heb. 6:2), “salvation” (5:9), and others. See also 


Escuatotocy; Heaven; Het; Lire. 


eternity. See ETERNAL. 


Etham. ee‘thuhm (Heb. -êtām H918, possibly “fort”). The first 
encampment of the Israelites after leaving Succorn at the time of the 
Exopus (Exod. 13:20; Num. 33:6-7). Its precise location is unknown, but it 
was on the edge of the wilderness of Suur (Exod. 15:22), a portion of 
which was known as the wilderness of Etham (Num. 33:8). Probably it 
was N of Lake Timsah and formed part of the Egyptian fortifications 
guarding their eastern frontier. 


Ethan. ee‘thuhn (Heb. »étan H420, “long-lived”). (1) Son (or descendant) 
of Zeran and grandson (or more distant descendant) of Juvan (1 Chr. 2:6, 
8). Because the other sons (or descendants) of Zerah included Heman, 
Carco, and Dara, many scholars identify this Ethan with #2 below. 


(2) A wise man described as an Ezranrre to whom Soromon was 
compared (1 Ki. 4:31). In this verse Solomon is also said to be wiser than 
“Heman, Calcol and Darda, the sons of Mahol.” According to many 
scholars, the expression “the sons of Mahol” refers to members of a 
musical guild and should therefore be translated “the singers” or “the 
musicians” (see Manou). In addition, Ps. 89 is attributed to “Ethan the 
Ezrahite” and Ps. 88 to “Heman the Ezrahite.” It is possible that the term 
Ezrahite is equivalent to “descendant of Zerah” and that therefore this 
Ethan is the same as #1 above. It has also been argued, however, that 
the term really means “native” and was used of non-Israelite inhabitants 
of Canaan. 


(3) Son of Zimmah, descendant of Lev: through Gersuon, and ancestor of 


Asaru (1 Chr. 6:42-43; cf. v. 39). 


(4) Son of Kishi (or Kushaiah), descendant of Levi through Merari, and 
a musician who served at the left hand of Heman (1 Chr. 6:44; 15:17, 
19). Heman, Asan, and Ethan had the responsibility of sounding the 
bronze cymbals. Some have thought that this Ethan was the same as #1 
above and that both Ethan and Heman were Levites incorporated into 
the Judahite family of Zerah, but the evidence for such a connection is 
not strong. It has also been argued by many that this Ethan is the same 
as Jeputuun (16:41-42 et al.). 


Ethanim. eth‘uh-nim (Heb. »etanim H923, “ever-flowing [streams]”). The 
seventh month in the Hebrew religious Catenpar (later called Tishri), 


corresponding to late September and early October (mentioned only in 1 
Ki. 8:2, dating Sotomon’s transferal of the Arx or THE covenant to the Tempte). 


The name was borrowed from the Canaanite calendar. 


Ethbaal. eth-bay“uhl (Heb. >etba «al H909, “with [him is] Baar”). The 
king of Smon whose daughter Jezese. was married to King Anas of Israel (1 
Ki. 16:31). The Bible says nothing more about him, but the ancient 
historian Josepnus, citing Menander of Ephesus, mentions a drought (cf. 1 
Ki. 17) that occurred during the reign of Ethbaal (Jos. Ant. 8.13.2 §324). 
He states further that Ethbaal built cities in Puornicia and in Leva. 


Ether. ee'thuhr (Heb. eter H6987, perhaps “[place of] fragrance”). A 
town in the SuepxHe.an within the tribal territory of Junan (Josh. 15:42); it 
was later given to the tribe of Simeon (19:7; cf. v. 1). Ether is commonly 
identified with Khirbet el--Ater, some 4 mi. (6 km.) NE of Lacusn. 
Because the Simeonite towns are associated with the Necev (19:8), some 


believe that there were two distinct towns and that the Ether in the 
latter passage should be identified with Khirbet <Attir (see Jarrr), about 8 


mi. (13 km.) N of Beersueza. Some scholars have argued that Ether (and 
possibly also Toxen in the parallel, 1 Chr. 4:32) should be emended to, or 


is an alternate form of, Atuacu. 


ethics. See commanpMents, TEN; Law; OBEDIENCE; SANCTIFICATION. 


Ethiopia. ee’thee-oh’pee-uh. A country referred to also as Nubia, 
located S of Ecypr, in what is now N Sudan (but modern Ethiopia, known 
as Abyssinia prior to the 20th cent., lies farther S and E). Ethiopia is 
often associated with Egypt in the Bible (e.g., Ps. 68:31; Isa. 20:3-5; 
Ezek. 30:4-5) and is identified as being S of Aswan (Aswan, Ezek. 29:10), 
the southernmost important city of Egypt. The name comes from Greek 
Aithiopia (understood to mean “[land of the] burnt-faced people”; 
gentilic Aithiops G134, “Ethiopian”), which the ancient Greeks applied 
generally to any region far to the S. The Szpruacinr uses this term to 
render Hebrew kUS H3932, and for that reason many English versions 
translate the Hebrew term as “Ethiopia.” The NIV transliterates “Cush, 
Cushite,” but uses “Ethiopian(s)” in two passages (Jer. 13:23; Acts 8:27) 
and “Nubians” once (Dan. 11:43; TNIV, “Cushites”). See cusu. 
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Ethiopian MS of the Bible (18th cent.). 


Ethiopian eunuch. A convert of the evangelist Pur (Acts 8:27-40). The 
ethnic term “Ethiopian” (Gk. Aithiops G134) was applied in Roman times 
to the area of E Africa, S of Ecyer and beyond the mountains of the 


second cataract. See ermopia. The Acts account states that this man was 
“an important official” (Greek dynastés G1541, “lord, ruler, vizier”) of 
Canpace, the queen of the Ethiopians. As a Eunucn he could not be a full 
member of the Jewish community (Deut. 23:1), but he had been 
worshiping in Jerusalem and was reading aloud the book of Isaiah when 
Philip, sent by the Hoty sprr from Samaria to help him, met his chariot. 
From Isa. 53, Philip led the African to faith in Christ, so that he asked for 
and received baptism and went on his way toward Gaza rejoicing. 


Eth Kazin. eth-kay’zin (Heb. «t qdsSin H6962 [occurring only in the 
locative form, <ittd qdsSin], from «t H6961, “time,” and qäs$în H7903, 
“ruler”). KJV Ittah-kazin. A town on the NE boundary of the tribal 
territory of Zesutun (Josh. 19:13). Its location is unknown, but apparently 
it was N of Garuuepner and S of Rimmon eraco; a possible site is Kefr Kenna, 
some 4 mi. (6 km.) NE of Nazaretn. 


Ethnan. eth’nuhn (Heb. ’etndn H925, possibly “gift”). Son of Asshur (by 
his wife Helah) and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:7; cf. v. 5). Some 
believe Ethnan may be the name of a town, possibly Irmnan in S Judah 
(Josh. 15:23). 


ethnarch. eth*nahrk (Gk. ethnarchés G1617, “ruler of a people”). The 
Greek term appears after the Hellenistic expansion under Atexanper THE 
creat and has various meanings. Usually it was the title of a governor of a 


town or county who ruled for an overlord of a different race or culture 
than the subjects. In the Apocrypna (1 Macc. 14:47; 15:1-2), the title is 


applied to the high priest Simon as a representative of Syria. The chiefs of 


the seven districts of Roman Egypt bore the title, as did the princes of 
the Bosporus under Caesar Aucustus. Moreover, after the death of Herop 


the Great, his son Arcuetaus (Matt. 2:22) was appointed ethnarch of Jupra 


by Augustus (Jos. Ant. 17.11.4 §317). The term occurs only once used in 
the NT: Pau, in recounting his narrow escape from Damascus, uses it with 


reference to the city’s governor under King Areras (2 Cor. 11:32). 


Ethni. eth ‘ni (Heb. 2etn? H922, “gift”). Son of Zerah, descendant of Levi 
through Gersnon, and ancestor of Asaru (1 Chr. 6:41). 


Eubulus. yoo-byoo‘luhs (Gk. Euboulos G2300, “good counsel”). A 
Christian who, along with others (Cauna, Linus, and Pupens), was a friend 
of the apostle Pau. during his second Roman imprisonment and who sent 
greetings to Tiwotny (2 Tim. 4:21). 


Eucharist. yoo’kuh-rist (Gk. eucharistia G2374, “thankfulness, 
thanksgiving”). As early as the beginning of the second century, this 
term came to be applied to the Lorn’s surrer, probably because of the 
giving of thanks by the Lord at the time of institution, as he gave his 
disciples the bread and the cup (cf. Mk. 14:22; 1 Cor. 11:23-24). Early 
liturgies made the thanksgiving, next to the reception of the elements, 
the most significant part of the celebration, and this no doubt promoted 
the general adoption of the name. 


Euergetes. yoo-uhr juh-teez. See senzracror. 


Eunice. yoo ‘nis (Gk. Euniké G2332, “good victory”). The daughter of Lois 
and mother of Timotny (2 Tim. 1:5). Eunice’s husband was a Gentile (Acts 
16:1), but she was Jewish, as was also her mother. Timothy had not 
been circumcised (see Circumcision), undoubtedly because his father was a 
Gentile, but he was brought up by his mother and his grandmother in 
the Jewish faith. Paul wrote of Timothy that from a child his mother had 
taught him to know the holy Scriptures (2 Tim. 3:15). Eunice, her 
mother Lois, and Timothy were probably converted to Christianity 
during Paut’s first missionary journey at Lystra, where the apostle had 
been stoned and left for dead. 


eunuch. A male officer in the court or household of a ruler, and often 
one who had been castrated. The Hebrew term, sdris H6247, is probably 


a loanword from Akkadian ša rési, indicating a courtier or confidant. The 
meaning “castrated one” was secondary, arising from the rulers’ 
preference for such men in offices that involved contact with the women 
of their households. It is therefore improbable that all those designated 
with the term saris in the OT were eunuchs, but in most cases it is not 
possible to decide by other than the probabilities of the context whether 
the meaning “official” or “eunuch official” is more appropriate. There 
are passages in which the sense “eunuch” seems unlikely (e.g., Gen. 
37:36; 40:2; 1 Ki. 22:9; 2 Ki. 8:6; 1 Chr. 28:1; Jer. 52:25), whereas in 
others it seems probable (Esth. 1:10; 2:3 et al.; Isa. 39:7). See also 


ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH. 


Men who had been emasculated were not permitted to enter the 
assembly of the Loro (Deut. 23:1), yet Isamu assures eunuchs who are 
faithful to God’s Covenanr that they will be given “a memorial and a name 
better than sons and daughters” (Isa. 56:4). Jesus made a distinction 
between those who are eunuchs (Gk. eunouchos G2336) in a physical 
sense and those who make themselves eunuchs (NIV, “have renounced 
marriage”) for the sake of the kingdom (Matt. 19:12). 


Euodia. yoo-ohdee-uh (Gk. Euodia G2337, “prosperity”). KJV Euodias 
(wrongly interpreting it as a masculine name). A Christian woman in 
Pumper Whom Pau. asked to be reconciled to Synrycue (Phil. 4:2). Clearly 
both were influential Christians in the Philippian church, where women 
were prominent from the beginning (Acts 16:12-15). The cause of their 
disagreement, whether doctrinal or personal, is unknown, but Paul’s 
impartial appeal for reconciliation implies that both were responsible for 
the estrangement. 


Euodias. See ruon. 


Euphrates. yoo-fray teez (Heb. pe rat H7310 [from Akk. Purattu]; Gk. 
Euphratés G2371 [from Old Pers. Ufrdtu]). The longest river of W Asia. It 
rises in the mountains of Armenia in modern Turkey, heads W as if to 
reach the Mepirerranean, then swings in a wide bow in Syra, eventually 


joins the Ticris to become the Shatt el-Arab, and empties into the Persian 
Gulf. The Euphrates is some 1,780 mi. (2,865 km.) long, considerably 
longer than its companion stream, the Tigris, with which it is often 
linked in discussion of Mesopotamia (a name that means, “the land 
between [or in the midst of] the rivers”). For approximately 1,200 mi. 
(1,930 km.) it is navigable for small vessels. The melting of the snows in 
the Armenian mountains causes the river to flood each spring. 
Nesucuapnezzar controlled the floods by turning the water through sluices 
into channels for distribution over the whole country. 

In the OT the Euphrates is sometimes referred to as “the River” (Isa. 
8:7) or “the great river” (Gen. 15:18 et al.; cf. Rev. 9:14; 16:12), as being 
the largest with which Israel was acquainted, in contrast to the soon 
dried up torrents of Patesrmz. The promise to Asranam that his seed’s 
inheritance should reach the Euphrates (Gen. 15:18; Deut. 1:7; Josh. 1:4) 
received a partial fulfillment in Reusen’s pastoral possessions (1 Chr. 5:9- 
10), and a fuller accomplishment under Davw and Soromon, when an 
annual tribute was paid by subject petty kingdoms in that area (2 Sam. 
8:3-8; 1 Ki. 4:21; 1 Chr. 18:3; 2 Chr. 9:26). The Euphrates was the 
boundary between Assyria and the Hittite country after Solomon’s time, 
according to inscriptions. See also Prratn. 
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The Euphrates River in N Mesopotamia. (View to the NE.) 


Eurakylon, Euraquilo. yoo-rahk‘i-lon, yoo-rahk “wi-loh. See eurociypon. 


Euroclydon. yoo-rok‘li-don (Gk. Euroklydon). The KJV name for the 
wind that aroused a storm and caused Pau’s shipwreck at Maura (Acts 
27:14). This reading, which is based on the later Greek MSS, would refer 
to a SE wind that stirs up the waves. The earliest MSS, however, have 
Eurakylon G2350, a sailor’s term compounding Greek Euros (“E wind”) 
with Latin Aquilo (“N wind”). Thus modern translations usually render it 
“northeaster” (some versions transliterate “Eurakylon” or “Euraquilo”). 
Such a word suits the local situation on the S coast of Crer, where a 
southerly breeze often gives way to a NE gale. 


Eutychus. yoo’tuh-kuhs (Gk. FEutychos G2366, “fortunate”). A young 
man at Troas who fell from a window seat during a prolonged discourse 
by Pavi late in the evening (Acts 20:7-12). Eutychus had taken a seat in 
the open window, sank into a deep sleep, and “fell to the ground from 
the third story and was picked up dead” (v. 9). Having embraced him, 
Paul quieted the tumult with the assuring words, “his life is in him” (v. 
10 NRSV). That Eutychus only appeared to be dead is contrary to the 
precise language used by Luk, who was an eyewitness of the event 
(“we,” v. 8; contrast 14:19, “thinking he was dead”). Paul’s act of 
embracing the body is not the act of one investigating a case of apparent 
death; it clearly recalls the actions of Euan (1 Ki. 17:21) and Eusna (2 Ki. 
4:34). 


evangelist. A preacher of the Gospe, (Gk. euangelistés G2296, “one who 
announces good news,” from euangelion G2295, “good news”). The term 
can be used in a general sense of anyone who proclaims the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Certainly the Aposrizs did evangelistic work (Acts 8:25; 14:7; 
1 Cor. 1:17), and Tworny was instructed to “do the work of an evangelist” 
(2 Tim. 4:5). The term also designates a particular class of ministry, as in 
Eph. 4:11: Christ “gave some to be apostles. .. prophets. .. evangelists. . . 
pastors and teachers.” The evangelist founded the Cxurcu; the pastor- 


teacher built it up in the faith. The evangelist was not confined in 
service to one spot but moved about in different localities, preaching the 
good news concerning Jesus Christ to those who had not heard the 
message before. Once such had put their trust in the Lord, then the work 
of the pastor-teacher began. He would remain with them, training them 
further in the things pertaining to Christ and building them up in the 
faith. Puur, who had been set apart as one of the seven Deacons (Acts 
6:5), is the typical example of an evangelist. When he went to Samaria, 
“he preached the good news of the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ” (8:12), and subsequently he converted and baptized the 
Eriopran eunuch, Sending him back home with the gospel (8:26-40). Later 
he is specifically identified as “the evangelist” (21:8). Evangelist in the 
sense of “inspired writer of one of the four Gospels” was a later usage. 


Eve. eev (Heb. “awwah H2558, “life” [by popular etymology]; Gk. Heua 
G2293). The first Woman, wife of Apam. Already in the summary of Creation 
it is stated that there were two sexes (“male and female he created 
them,” Gen. 1:27). But when Eve was brought to her husband by the 
Creator, Adam made the pronouncement: “she shall be called ‘woman,’ [ 
ssa H851] / for she was taken out of man [ 75 H408]” (2:23), a clever 
play on words (not a precise etymology, since the first term is not 
derived from the second). The way in which she was created and the 
designation “woman” emphasize also the intimacy, sacredness, and 
inseparability of the marital state, transcending even the relationship 
between children and parents (2:24). The name “Eve” originated in the 
experience of the Fau, when God had laid disabilities on the tempter, on 
Adam, and on his wife. Then it became apparent to Adam that the life of 
mankind was tied up with his wife, and he called her /awwah (3:20), a 
form that may bear some relation to Žāyâ H2649 (“to live”). This too is 
an instructive play on words, aiding the memory, not a scientific 
etymology. She was called “Eve” because she was to be “the mother of 
all the living.” While the Scriptures uniformly trace the fall of the race to 
Adam’s sin, the part Eve played in this tragedy is vividly portrayed in 
Gen. 3. Her susceptibility to temptation is juxtaposed with Adam’s 
willful act of disobedience. Deceived by Satan, she ate of the fruit. 


Enamored of his wife, Adam chose to leave God for the one he had given 
him. Paur twice refers to Eve in his letters (2 Cor. 11:3; 1 Tim. 2:13). 


everlasting. See erernat. 


Evi. ee’vi (Heb. »e wi H209, perhaps “desire” or “shelter”). One of the 
five kings of Mmmn slain by the Israelites (Num. 31:8). This was 
apparently an act of retribution, for earlier the Lord had said to Mosss, 
“Treat the Midianites as enemies and kill them, because they treated you 
as enemies when they deceived you in the affair of Peor” (25:17-18). 
The incident is recalled in Joshua, where the kings are said to be allies of 
Smon (Josh. 13:21). 


evil. This English term is usually the rendering of Hebrew ra + H8273 in 
the OT. Appearing about 800 times with its cognates, it refers to what is 
physically undesirable and what is morally bad. For the precise meaning 
the context must always be consulted. Rotten figs are “evil” in the sense 
of “harmful,” as are poisonous herbs (2 Ki. 4:41) and a “ferocious” beast 
(Gen. 37:20). The child prophesied by Isaiah would reject the “wrong” 
and choose the right (Isa. 7:15). Individuals are sometimes described as 
“wicked” in the sight of the Lord (Gen. 38:7; Deut. 4:25; Ps. 51:4). The 
same is true of the counterpart words of the NT, especially ponéros 
G4505 with its cognates (e.g., Matt. 6:23; Mk. 7:23; of physical evil only 
twice in Matt. 7:17-18; Rev. 16:2) and kakos G2805 and cognates (e.g., 
Matt. 24:48; Mk. 7:21). 


The reconciliation of the existence of evil with the goodness and 
Houness of a God infinite in his wisdom and power is one of the great 
problems of theism. The Scriptures indicate that evil has been permitted 
by God in order that his justice might be manifested in its punishment 
and his grace in its forgiveness (Rom. 9:22-23). Thus the existence of 
evil is a reminder of the manifold perfections of God. Moral evil, or sin, 
is any lack of conformity to the moral law of God. According to the 
Bible, it is the cause of the existence of physical or natural evil in this 
world. Adam and Eve, the first humans, enjoyed perfect fellowship with 


God in the Garden of Eden. The day they ate of the fruit of the tree that 
was in the midst of the garden, disobeying God, they fell under his 
condemnation and were banished from the Garden. The ground was then 
cursed for man’s sake, and from that time forward man has been forced 
to gain his sustenance through arduous, sorrowful toil, even as woman 
has borne children through suffering and labor (Gen. 3:16-19). In the NT 
the relationship between moral and natural evil is indicated by Paul in 
Rom. 8:18-22. 


evil eye. This phrase, as a literal rendering of the corresponding Hebrew 
and Greek idioms, is used by the KJV both in the OT, where it can refer 
to such qualities as hostility, lack of compassion, stinginess (Deut. 15:9; 
28:54-56; Prov. 23:6; 28:22), and in the NT, where it refers to envy 
(Matt. 20:15; Mk. 7:22; cf. Matt. 6:22-23; Lk. 11:34). The expression is 
not used directly in the Bible in the superstitious sense of an eye that is 
supposed to be capable of harming, or even killing, living beings by 
looking at them. 


Evil-Merodach. ee’vuhl-mer’uh-dak (Heb. »ewil me rōõdak H213, from 
Akk. Amél-Marduk [originally Awil-Marduk], “man [or servant] of 
Marduk”). Son and successor of Nesucuapnezzar II as king of the Neo- 
Babylonian empire, c. 562-560 B.C. According to 2 Ki. 25:27-30 and Jer. 
52:31-34, in the first year of his reign he released Jenomcun, former king 
of Judah, from prison, even honoring him above all the other vassal 
kings in Basyton. It is noteworthy that administrative documents found at 
Babylon, and containing lists of ration issues (oil), refer to a Yakukinu of 
Yakudu (= Jehoiachin of Judah). Some ancient sources indicate that 
Evil-Merodach was assassinated by his brother-in-law, Neriglissar (prob. 
the Nercat-sHarezeR who appears as a Babylonian officer, Jer. 39:3, 13), 
who then took the throne. References to him as lawless and indecent 
indicate the probable reasons for the coup that cut short his reign. 


evil spirits. See pemon. 


ewe. See ANMALS. 


exaltation of Christ. The term covers the sequence of events that begins 
with the Resurrecron of Christ and that includes his Ascension and his 
coming again (see Escnatotocy). The outcome of his humility and 
obedience, the “high exaltation” of Christ, will in turn lead to the 
bowing of every knee and the acknowledgment of his Lordship by every 
tongue (Phil. 2:8-11; cf. Acts 2:33). The exaltation of Christ places him 
“at the right hand of God” (Rom. 8:34), an expression used by Stephen 
(Acts 7:55-56), Paul (Eph. 1:20), Peter (1 Pet. 3:22), and the writer to 
the Hebrews (Heb. 1:3; 10:12; 12:2). This firmly establishes the 
association of Christ with God in power and glory, a glorification noted 
by our Lord himself (Jn. 17:5; cf. 12:32). 


excellent, most. The title “most excellent” (Gk. kratistos G3196) is found 
four times in the NT. It may have been the official rendering of the Latin 
vir egregius, which meant “a man of equestrian rank,” that is, one of the 
knights who came in order after senators in Rome. The title was applied 
to Frux (Acts 23:26 [NIV, “His Excellency”]; 24:3) and to Festus (26:25), 
both of whom were governors of Juva. In addition, the term could be 
used more generally as a courtesy title in addressing one honored for his 
position, such as Tueopnmus (Lk. 1:3). 


excommunication. Disciplinary exclusion from church fellowship. The 
Jews had two forms of excommunication, perhaps alluded to by Christ: 
“Blessed are you. .. when they exclude you [possibly the Jewish niddUy 
for thirty, sixty, or ninety days], and... reject your name as evil 
[possibly the Jewish Žērem, a formally pronounced, perpetual cutting off 
from the community], because of the Son of Man” (Lk. 6:22). Christian 
excommunication is commanded by Christ (Matt. 18:15-18), and 
apostolic practice (1 Tim. 1:20) and precept (1 Cor. 5:11; Tit. 3:10) are 
in agreement. “Hand this man over to Satan” (1 Cor. 5:5; 1 Tim. 1:20) 
seems to mean casting out of the church into the world that lies in the 
power of the wicked one (Eph. 6:12; 1 Jn. 5:19). The object of 


excommunication is the good of the offender (1 Cor. 5:5) and the moral 
well-being of the sound members (2 Tim. 2:17). Its subjects are those 
guilty of heresy or great immorality (1 Cor. 5:1-5; 1 Tim. 1:20). It is 
inflicted by the church and its representative ministers (1 Cor. 5:1, 3-4; 
Tit. 3:10). Pau.’s inspired words give no warrant for uninspired ministers 
claiming the same right to direct the church to excommunicate at will (2 
Cor. 2:7-9). 


execution. The OT makes a clear and precise distinction between 
murder—the illicit and violent killing of a human being (Exod. 20:13)— 
and the legal, moral act of slaying a criminal by the duly constituted 
authority (Gen. 9:6 et al.). Several cases of execution, or legal 
deprivation of life, are mentioned in the OT (2 Chr. 25:2-4 et al.). 
Criminals were to be either stoned (Deut. 13:10) or hanged (21:22). But 
strict prohibitions against vendetta were in force (24:16). Several 
executions at the hands of the authorities are mentioned in the NT (Matt. 
14:10 et al.). The KJV uses “executioner” once (Mk. 6:27; cf. also the 
mg. at Gen. 37:36; Jer. 39:9; Dan. 2:14). See also Cross; Punisument. 


exegesis. See INTERPRETATION. 


exile. This term usually refers to the period of time during which the 
southern kingdom (Jupan) was forcibly detained in Basyion. It began with 


a series of deportations during the reigns of the Judean kings Jexoraxm 
(609-598 B.C.), Jexomcun (598), and Zepexman (598-587). After the 
destruction of Jerusatem by Nesucnapnezzar (587) the kingdom of Judah 


ceased to exist as a political entity. Although there were settlements in 
Ecypt, the exiles in Babylon were the ones who maintained the historic 


faith and provided the nucleus that returned to Judea after the decree of 
Cyrus (536). The northern kingdom (Israr) had earlier been exiled to 


Assyria (722). It was the policy of the Assyrian conquerors to move the 
populations of captured cities, with the result that Israelites were 
scattered in various parts of the empire and other captives were brought 


to the region around Samaria (2 Ki. 17:24). Subsequent history knows 
these people as the Samaritans. Although people from the northern 


kingdom doubtless returned with the Judean exiles, no organized return 
took place from the Assyrian captivity. 


I. Causes. Both theological and political causes are mentioned in the 
biblical accounts of the exile. The prophets noted the tendency of both 
Israel and Judah to forsake the Lord and adopt the customs of their 
heathen neighbors. These included the licentious worship associated 
with the Baa. fertility cult and the Morscn worship that required the 
offering of human beings in sacrifice to a heathen deity. Politically the 
exile was the result of an anti-Babylonian policy adopted by the later 
kings of Judah. Egypt, the rival of Babylon, urged the Judean kings to 
refuse to pay tribute to Nebuchadnezzar. Although Jeremian denounced 
this pro-Egyptian policy, it was adopted with disastrous results. Egypt 
proved to be a “broken reed,” and the kingdom of Judah was rendered 
impotent before the Babylonian armies. After a siege of eighteen months 
Nebuchadnezzar entered Jerusalem, destroyed the Temprz, and took 
captive the inhabitants of the city. 


II. Social and economic conditions. The exile worked great 
hardships on a people who were forcibly removed from their homeland 
and settled in new territory. The psalmist pictures the exiles weeping in 
Babylon, unable to sing the songs of Zion in a strange land (Ps. 137:4). 
Among other hardships, they had to endure the failure of false 
prophecies of an exile that would only last two years (Jer. 28:11). On 
the other hand, actual conditions of life in the exile were not necessarily 
harsh. Jeremiah, knowing that a protracted period would be spent in 
Babylon, urged the exiles to settle down, build homes, marry, and pray 
for the peace of their new land. He predicted a seventy-year captivity 
(29:4-14). From Ezr, himself present among the exiles (Ezek. 1:1-3), 
we gather that the exiles were organized in their own communities 
under their own elders (8:1). Ezekiel’s own community was situated at 
Ter apis (3:15), an otherwise unknown location on the river or canal Kesar. 
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Assyrian relief from the time of Tiglath-Pileser III (c. 728 B.C.) depicting captives being taken into exile. Panel from a 


palace in Nimrud. 


HI. Religious conditions. The prophets Ezekiel and Dame. ministered 
in Babylon during the exile. Jeremiah, who had urged Zedekiah to make 
peace with Nebuchadnezzar, was permitted to remain in Judah after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The murder of Gepauan, who had been 
appointed by Nebuchadnezzar as governor of Judah, precipitated a move 
on the part of the remaining Judeans to migrate to Egypt. Although 
tradition suggests that he subsequently went to Babylon, Jeremiah’s 
actual prophetic ministry ends among those who had fled this way to 
Egypt. 

Ezekiel was taken to Babylon at the time of the deportation of 
Jehoiachin. He prophesied to the exiles at Tel Abib, warning them of the 
impending destruction of Jerusalem. Subsequent to the fall of the city, 
Ezekiel held forth the hope of a return from exile and the 
reestablishment of the people of God in Palestine. 


Daniel was one of the youths selected to be taken to Babylon at the 
time of the first deportation (under Jehoiakim). God-given abilities and a 
spirit of faithfulness enabled Daniel to rise to a position of influence in 
the Babylonian court—a position that he maintained through varying 
political regimes to the time of Cyrus the Persian, conqueror of Babylon. 
Like Ezekiel, Daniel spoke of the exile as temporary in duration. He also 
depicted a succession of world powers, culminating in the reign of the 
Messin as the goal of history. 


Within preexilic Judaism, the center of Worsnr was the Jerusalem 
temple where sacrifices were offered daily and where annual festive 


occasions were observed. With the destruction of the temple a new 
spiritual orientation took place. Jews came together for the purpose of 
prayer and the study of Scripture in gatherings that later were called 
synagogues. The emergence of the Synacocue made possible the 
continuation of Jewish religious life during the period of absence from 
the temple. The synagogue persisted after the building of the second 
temple (516 B.C.) and is still an important factor in Jewish life. 


The sacred books of the Jews assumed great importance during the 
period of the exile. The Law, which had been lost prior to Josian’s reign (2 
Ki. 22:8), became the subject of careful study. By the time of the return 
from Babylon, the institution of the Scree was established. Scribes not 
only made copies of the law, but they also served as interpreters. Ezra is 
regarded as the first scribe (Ezra 7:6 et al.). The Sassatn, a part of the 
Mosaic law, assumed a new meaning to the displaced Jews of the exile. 
It served as a weekly reminder of the fact that they had a definite 
covenant relationship to God, and became a marker to distinguish the 
Jew from his Babylonian neighbor. When Neneman led a group back to 
Palestine he insisted that the Sabbath be scrupulously observed (13:15- 
22). 


IV. Political conditions. The exile began during the reign of the Neo- 
Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar and ended with the decree of the 
Persian king Cyrus. Nebuchadnezzar defeated an Egyptian army that had 
joined forces with the Assyrians, who were retreating before the 
Babylonians, at CarcuemsH on the upper Evpnrares (605 B.C.). The 
campaign against Egypt was deferred when Nebuchadnezzar, on 
receiving news of the death of his father, Nabopolassar, returned home 
to insure his succession to the kingdom. Judah was among the states of 
W Asia that Nebuchadnezzar claimed as heir to the Assyrians whom he 
had defeated in battle. Babylonian armies occupied Judah during the 
reign of Jehoiakim (c. 603) and took captive a number of its leading 
citizens, leaving only “the poorest of the people” in the land. Jehoiakim 
was allowed to retain his throne until he rebelled (2 Ki. 24:12-16). In 
598 the Babylonian king called on the vassal states (including Moas, 
Syria, and Ammon) to support his power in Judah by force of arms (24:2). 
When Jehoiakim was killed in battle his eighteen-year-old son, 


Jehoiachin, succeeded him. After a reign of but three months, 
Jehoiachin was deported to Babylon with 10,000 Jews, including 
Ezekiel. Jehoiachin’s uncle, Zedekiah, the third son of Josiah, was made 
a puppet king in Jerusalem (24:17-19). In spite of the warnings of 
Jeremiah, Zedekiah yielded to the pro-Egyptian party and refused to pay 
tribute to Babylon. Thereupon Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Jerusalem 
and, after eighteen months, entered the city, destroyed its temple, and 
deported its citizens (587). Following the murder of Gedaliah, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar had appointed to handle Judean affairs after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the final deportation took place in about 581 
(25:22). 


Nebuchadnezzar reigned for more than forty years, but he left no able 
successor. Jehoiachin was given a place of honor among the exiles in 
Babylon by Evmmeropacy (561-560 B.C.), son and successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Neriglissar (559-556) and Labashi-Marduk (556) had 
brief, nonsignificant reigns. Nabonidus (Nabit-na’id), with his son 
Brısnazzar, served as the last ruler of the Neo-Babylonian empire (556- 
539). Nabonidus had an interest in archaeology and religion but was 
inefficient as a ruler. He repaired the Ziccurar to the moon god Sin at Ur 
where one of his daughters served as priestess. Another daughter is said 
to have maintained a small museum of archaeological finds. His 
diversified interests caused Nabonidus to name Belshazzar, his eldest 
son, as prince regent. It was during the reign of Belshazzar that the Neo- 
Babylonian empire came to an end. Cyrus had made rapid conquests 
after his succession to the throne of the small Persian principality of 
Anshan (559). Successively unifying the Persians, conquering the 
neighboring Medes and the distant Lydians of Asia Minor, Cyrus 
marched against Babylon, which he defeated in 539. Cyrus issued the 
decree that permitted Jews to return to Jerusalem to rebuild the temple 
(Ezra 1:1-4). This may be regarded as the end of the exile, although 
many Jews chose to remain in Babylon. 

V. Results. Although the exile ended the political independence of 
Judea, it served to emphasize the fact that God was in no sense confined 
to Patesre. He accompanied his people to Babylon and providentially 
cared for them there (cf. Ezek. 11:16). The experience of life far away 
from the land, city, and house where the Lord had chosen to dwell, 


brought to the fore the monotheism that had always been part of the 
faith of the people of the Lord. At the same time, the teaching of the 
prophets that the exile was the Lord’s punishment on idolatry bore fruit. 
Their suffering, coupled with face-to-face contact with the realities of 
false religion, purged the people of idolatrous desire. Although many 
exiles returned to their homeland following the decree of Cyrus, others 
remained in the Persian empire, with the result that in due time Judaism 
became international in scope. 


exodus. The departure of the Hebrew people from Ecyer under Moses 
(from the Gk. word exodos G2016, “a going out”). The family of Jacos 
had voluntarily entered Egypt during a time of severe famine in Canaan. 
Joser, who had earlier been sold into slavery by his jealous brothers, was 
then vizier of Egypt, and his Israelite brothers were assigned suitable 
land in the NE section of Egypt known as Gosuen (Gen. 42-46). When a 
new dynasty arose “who did not know about Joseph” (Exod. 1:8), that is, 
forgot what he had done for Egypt, the Israelites were reduced to the 
status of slaves. Afraid that they might prove sympathetic with foreign 
invaders, Puaraon ordered the male children destroyed. The infant Moses, 
however, was placed in an ark of bulrushes where he was rescued by 
Pharaoh’s daughter (2:1-10). Raised in the royal court, Moses chose to 
turn his back on the possibilities of advancement in Egypt in order to 
lead his oppressed people into freedom. 


I. Date of the exodus. There has been a lack of unanimity among 
Bible students concerning the date of the exodus and thus the identity of 
the pharaohs who took part in the oppression of Israel. Later pharaohs 
are sometimes mentioned by name (e.g., Pharaoh Hophra, Pharaoh 
Neco), but only the title “Pharaoh” is given in the exodus account. Some 
biblical scholars consider that 1 Ki. 6:1 is decisive in furnishing the date 
of the exodus. That verse states that Soromon began to build the temple 
“in the four hundred and eightieth year after the Israelites had come out 
of Egypt.” Since we know the approximate dates of Solomon’s reign, this 
information can be used in calculating the date of the Exodus. The date 
suggested by this method of computation, about 1441 B.C., falls within 
the reign of Amenhotep II, son of Thutmose III, one of the great empire 


builders of New Kingdom Egypt. Paintings from the tomb of Rekhmire, 
vizier of Thutmose III, depict Semites working as slave laborers on 
building projects. 


Adherents of this “early date” of the Exodus (1441 B.C.) also find 
support for their position from the Amarna Letters (1400-1366). These 
cuneiform tablets discovered at the site of Akhena-ten’s capital contain 
correspondence from the kings of the city-states in Canaan, asking the 
help of the pharaoh against a people known as Habiru. This, it is 
suggested, is a description of the battles fought after the exodus by the 
armies of Israel when seeking to conquer Canaan. 


There are, however, serious difficulties in accepting the early date. 
During the 18th dynasty of Egyptian history (when the early date would 
fall), the capital of Egypt was at Tueses, S of the Nue delta, and the 
building operations of Thutmose III seem to have been centered there. 
Later, however (during the time of the Ramsss), the pharaohs resided in 
the delta, where they engaged in extensive building activity. It is 
specifically in the delta region, adjacent to Goshen, that Moses met with 
Pharaoh, and it was in the city of Rameses (also known as Avaris and 
Tanis) in the eastern delta that the Israelites are reported to have 
labored (Exod. 1:11). Advocates of the early date suggest that the name 
Rameses is a modernization of an older name. 


Because of these problems in dating the exodus as early as the 
fifteenth century B.C., a number of biblical scholars have come to accept 
a date in the thirteenth century. Explorations in Transsorpan by the 
archaeologist Nelson Glueck indicate a gap in the sedentary population 
of that region from about 1900 to 1300. The Bible, however, indicates 
that Israel met formidable opposition from Smon and Oc, kings in the E 
Jordan country, and that the Moabite king sought to bring a curse on 
Israel to prevent their progress into Canaan. The earlier suggestion of 
evidence that Jrricuo fell about 1400 has been questioned by recent 
expeditions there under the direction of Kathleen Kenyon. The 
excavations at Hazor by Yigael Yadin also tend to point toward a 
thirteenth-century date for the exodus, as did earlier excavations at 
Lacus and Desir. The Stele of Merneptah (c. 1229) provides the first 
reference to Israel in the Egyptian monuments. Merneptah claims a 


decisive victory over the Israelite people. It may be significant that the 
ideogram for “nation” is not used. In any event, we know that Israelites 
were fighting in Canaan during the reign of Merneptah. Merneptah’s 
predecessor was Ramses II, who reigned for sixty-seven years from his 
capital at Tanis (or Rameses) in the delta. 


Some biblical scholars suggest that Seti I, father of Ramses, began the 
oppression, which was continued under Ramses himself, and that the 
exodus took place during the latter’s reign. Those who hold to this 
thirteenth-century date for the exodus usually suggest that the 480 years 
of 1 Ki. 6:1 be taken as a round number signifying twelve forty-year 
generations. Since generations are often much less than forty years 
apart, there may be a smaller time span between the exodus and the 
building of Solomon’s temple. This view is accepted by many who hold 
to the full inspiration of the scriptural text. In view of the fact that the 
non-Israelite characters in the account of the exodus are not identified in 
Scripture, it is wise to avoid a dogmatic approach to the question. The 
evidence for the historicity of the exodus account is decisive, but the 
evidence for specific dates is still inconclusive. 


II. Route. The biblical record (Exod. 13:17) states that Israel did not 
take the direct route through the Prmusrme country to Canaan. Had they 
done so, Israel would have had to pass the Egyptian wall (biblical Suur) 
that protected the NE highways out of Egypt. This wall was guarded and 
could be passed only with great difficulty. If they successfully crossed 
the border, further opposition could be anticipated from the Philistines. 
The discipline of the wilderness was a part of God’s preparation for his 
people before they were to come into open conflict with formidable foes. 
Leaving Rameses (12:37) in the E delta, the Israelites journeyed SE to 
Succotu (Tell el-Mashkutah). 


Possible routes of the Exodus. 


They then moved on to Ernam “on the edge of the desert” where they 
were conscious of God’s guidance in the pillar of cloud and pillar of fire 
(Exod. 13:21-22). The Hebrew word »étam H918 possibly derives from an 
Egyptian word meaning “wall” or “fortress” and was probably part of the 
series of fortifications built by the Egyptians to keep out the Asiatic 
nomads. From Etham they turned back and camped near Pi nanmom, 
described as between Micpo and the sea and near Baar zermon. The 
location of these sites is not known with certainty. It is possible that Pi 
Hahiroth is Egyptian for “house of the marshes.” Baal Zephon is the 
name of a Semitic deity who was worshiped in Egypt, doubtless at a 
shrine located at the town that bore his name. 


After passing Pi Hahiroth, Israel arrived at the body of water 
designated in the English versions as the Rep sea, the Yam Suph of the 
Hebrew text. The geography of the exodus suggests that Yam Suph, or 
Sea of Reeds, formed a natural barrier between Egypt and the Smar 
Peninsula, the destination of the Israelites. The topography of this region 
has been altered since the construction of the Suez Canal, but the Yam 
Suph was probably north of Lake Timsah. An Egyptian document from 
the thirteenth century B.C. mentions a Papyrus Lake not far from Tanis, 
whose suggested location is the southern extension of the present Lake 
Menzaleh. The exodus from Egypt through the Yam Suph was made 


possible by the direct intervention of God who “drove the sea back with 
a strong east wind” (Exod. 14:21). Israel was thus able to cross from 
Egypt to the Sinai Peninsula. When the armies of Pharaoh attempted to 
pursue the Israelites, the Egyptians were destroyed by the waters that 
returned to their normal course. 


III. Miracles. The exodus period was one of the great epochs of 
biblical Miracizs. The first nine Piacues or ecyer may have been related to 
the natural phenomena of the country, but their timing and 
intensification were clearly supernatural. The last plague—the death of 
the firstborn—signaled the beginning of the exodus. Israel ate the 
Passover meal in haste, ready to depart from Egypt. The opening of the 
Red Sea by the “strong east wind” was the means by which God brought 
his people out of Egypt into the wilderness where, for a period of forty 
years, they were miraculously sustained. 


Exodus, Book of. The second book of the Bible. The title is a Latin term 
derived from the Greek word exodos G2016 (“a going out”), which is the 
title of the book in the Szpruacint. The title in the Hebrew tradition is 
comprised of the first several words of the book, “And these are the 
names” (i.e., the names of the Israelites who came out of Egypt), and it 
is usually referred to simply as Shemoth, “names.” Tradition ascribes the 
authorship of the book to Moses. It covers the history of the Israelites 
from the events surrounding the Exonus to the giving of the Law at Smar. 


I. The Israelites in Egypt (Exod. 1:1—12:36). The historical events 
recorded in this section flow logically from the last chapters of the book 
of Genesis, Where we are told how Jacos and his sons came to live in 
Egypt. The clan grew into a nation, but the lot of the Hebrew people 
changed when a Puaraon arose who did not remember the contributions 
of Jacob’s son Josen, who had been elevated to prominence in the 
Egyptian government years before (1:8). This king forced the Hebrew 
people into hard servitude (1:13-14). The birth of Moses and his 
providential preservation, when the pharaoh ordered the death of every 
male child born to the Hebrews (1:22), is recorded in ch. 2. 


The account of Moses’ call to lead the Hebrews out of Egypt (Exod. 3:1 


—4:17) contains the classic statement of the Lord in which he depicts his 
divine character in the words, “I am wno 1 am” (3:14). While this statement 
has been understood in various ways, the context emphasizes the 
continuity of the promise made to the forefathers (3:13, 15-16). It is 
probably best to understand the words as connoting the continuity of 
God’s dealings with his people—“I am the God who is,” or “I am the God 
who continues to be,” that is, the God who appeared to Moses was the 
same God who gave his gracious promises to their forefathers. The God 
of Moses was the God of Asranam. The efforts of Moses to free his people 
met with no success until the firstborn in Egypt were stricken by God. 
Only then were the Hebrews able to escape. 


Overview of EXODUS 


Author: Anonymous, but comments elsewhere in the Bible 
seem to support the traditional view that moses is 


responsible for the penrateucn as a whole. 


Historical setting: The initial composition of the book must 
have have taken place during the wilderness wanderings 
(either late in the fifteenth or early in the thirteenth 
century B.C.; those who reject Mosaic authorship usually 
date the book after the exnz, while acknowledging that 


much of the material is several centuries earlier). 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the 
life of Moses, the deliverance of the Israelites from slavery 
in ecypt, the establishment of the covenant at smar, and the 


building of the rasernacte. 


Contents: Birth, earthly life, and calling of Moses (Exod. 1- 
4); confrontation with puaraon, leading to the plagues, the 
institution of the Passover, and the exodus (chs. 5-15); 
from the crossing of the rep sea to the establishment of the 
covenant (chs. 16-24); instructions for the building and 


operation of the tabernacle (chs. 25-31); Israel’s sin and 
restoration, followed by the construction of the tabernacle 
(chs. 26-40). 


I. From Egypt to Sinai (Exod. 12:37—19:2). Three important 
Hebrew traditions were formalized just after the flight from Egypt: the 
Passover (12:43-49), which commemorated the fact that the Lord had 
passed over the houses of the Israelites (12:27); the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread (13:3-10); and the consecration to God of every firstborn male, 
“whether man or animal” (13:2). When the Israelites finally fled from 
Egypt, the pharaoh realized that he had lost a major source of manpower 
(14:5) and pursued them to the Rep sea, where God miraculously brought 
about their escape (14:21-31). 


The period of Israelite history between the exodus and the giving of 
the law at Sinai was marked by frequent complaining by the people 
against God and their leader Moses. The complaints were often due to a 
lack of sustenance, but the deprivation was always met by miraculous 
displays of God’s power. The bitter waters at Maran were made sweet 
(Exod. 15:22-25), the hunger of the people was satisfied by the supply of 
Manna (16:2-4) and quails (16:13), and their need for water on another 
occasion was met when God brought water out of a rock (17:2-7). 


Ill. The Israelites at Sinai (Exod. 19:3—40:38). One of the most 
momentous events in Israelite history—the giving of the law—is 
recorded in this section. The law was given in three general categories: 
the Decalogue or the Ten Commandments (20:2-17; see Commanpments, TEN), 
civil and societal laws (21:1—23:11), and ceremonial laws (23:12— 
31:18). Moses’ delay in returning from the mountain where the law was 
given was the cause of another period of apprehension and complaining 
on the part of the people. This led to the construction of a golden calf 
that Aaron, Moses’ brother, proclaimed to be Israel’s god (32:4). The cult 
of the golden calf, which was also observed many years later in the 
northern kingdom of Israel (1 Ki. 12:25-30), appears not to have been an 
outright rejection of Yahweh, but rather a syncretistic combination of 
worship of Yahweh and the calf (see Carr worsup). Verse 5 makes it clear 
that the worship associated with the golden calf was really directed to 


Yahweh. In the ancient world animal forms were often used to represent 
the point at which the spiritual presence of a deity was localized. For 
example, the storm god of Mesoporama was prefigured as a lightning bolt 
set on the back of a bull. This is somewhat similar to the presence of 
Yahweh over the Cuerusm on the Ark oF THE COVENANT. 
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Some think that Jebel Serbal was the Bible’s Mt. Horeb (Sinai). 


The remainder of the book of Exodus records the implementation of 
the ceremonial law in the construction of the Tasrrnacte (Exod. 35:4— 
38:31) and the fashioning of the priests’ garments (39:1-43). When the 
tabernacle was completed it was filled with the glory of the Lord (40:34- 
38). 


exorcism. The act of expelling an evil spirit from a person (see Demon). 
The English term derives from the Greek verb exorkizd G2019, “to 
adjure, to put someone under oath” (Matt. 26:63). Exorcism was a 
common practice among ancient heathen. In Acts 19:13-16 the profane 
use of Jesus’ name as a mere spell was punished when the demon- 
possessed man turned on the would-be exorcists; these “vagabond Jews” 
were pretenders. Christ, however, implies that some Jews actually cast 
out demons (Matt. 12:27)—some probably by demonical help, others (in 
the name of Jesus) without saving faith in him (7:22). He gave power to 
cast out demons to the Twelve, the Seventy, and to the other disciples 


after the ascension (Matt. 10:8; Mk. 16:17; Lk. 10:17-19; Acts 16:18). 


expanse. See FIRMAMENT. 


expiation. See PROPITIATION AND EXPIATION. 


extortion. The act or crime of obtaining what belongs to another by 
such means as coercion, intimidation, blackmail, and fraud. Numerous 
passages of Holy Scripture condemning fraud and extortion of various 
kinds indicate that even the people of God often became guilty of 
exploiting others. God himself forbids all types of stealing and fraud, 
including extortion (Exod. 21-23). The prophet Ezexre. warns that God 
will deal justly with an extortioner (Ezek. 18:18) and states that such 
crimes were common in his day (22:29). The psalmist preached that 
those who place confidence in extortion and robbery follow a vain hope 
(Ps. 62:10). Extortion through excessive Inrerest, or usury, is particularly 
hit hard to prevent the exploitation of a fellow Israelite’s misfortune 
(Lev. 25:35-36; Deut. 23:19). One common form of extortion was to trick 
a man into a huge loan or pledge, then foreclose and force him to 
become a slave (Lev. 25:39, 47). Jesus aimed charges of extortion, fraud, 
and robbery against the people of his day in the sharpest terms their ears 
could bear (Matt. 23:25 RSV; cf. Lk. 11:39; 18:11). Jonn THE BAPTIST 
counseled repentant tax collectors and soldiers (Lk. 3:13-14). The final 
stroke is given by Paur: “nor thieves nor the greedy nor drunkards nor 
slanderers nor swindlers will inherit the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. 6:10). 


eye. The organ of sight. The literal sense is that which is most frequently 
found in the Scriptures, where the eye is recognized as among the most 
valued of the members of the body. In the Mosaic legislation, if a man 
hit a slave’s eye so that it was blinded, the slave was to be released 
(Exod. 21:26). One of the most cruel customs of the heathen nations was 
that of putting out the eyes of a defeated enemy (2 Ki. 25:7). The word is 
also used often in figurative expressions. Frequently “eye” speaks of 


spiritual perception and understanding. Thus the word of God enlightens 
the eyes (Ps. 19:8). Growth in spiritual knowledge comes through the 
“eyes of the heart being enlightened” (Eph. 1:18). Other expressions 
speak of the eye as indicative of character. The good man has a 
“bountiful eye” (Prov. 22:9 KJV). High or lofty eyes (Ps. 131:1) describe 
the proud man. The envious man is one with an evil eye (Matt. 20:15 
KJV). 


eyelids of the morning. This phrase is the KJV’s literal rendering of a 
Hebrew idiom that occurs twice in the OT (Job 3:9; 41:18; NRSV, 
“eyelids of the dawn”). The expression seems to refer to the gradual 
appearance of sunlight culminating in sunrise itself (thus NIV, “the rays 
of dawn”). 


eye of a needle. See nerne. 


eyes, painting of. The ancient practice of painting the eyelids in order 
to enhance the beauty of the feminine face (Jer. 4:30; Ezek. 23:40). 
Jezese. “painted her eyes” (2 Ki. 9:30). Oriental women still paint their 
eyelids with antimony or kohl (a black powder made of the smoke black 
from the burning of frankincense) to make them look full and sparkling, 
the blackened margin contrasting with the white of the eye. 


eyesalve. This term is used by the KJV to render Greek kollourion 
G3141, which appears in the context of the address to the church at 
Laopicea (Rev. 3:18; NIV simply, “salve”). Some scholars have seen a 
connection between the use of this term and the existence of a famous 
school of medicine in Laodicea. The ancient physician Galen speaks of a 
medicine for the eyes made from Phrygian stone and in the form of a 
tabloid (De sanitate tuenda 6.439). Since Laodicea was a well-known city 
in the region of Purycia, some have thought that Galen was referring to a 
“Phrygian powder” mentioned by Aristotle, and that this medicine came 
from Laodicea. 


eyeservice. This term, used by the KJV and other versions, is a literal 
rendering of a Greek noun that appears twice in nearly identical phrases 
(Eph. 6:6; Col. 3:22). It vividly describes insincere service, that is, work 
done to impress masters (or employers) “when their eye is on you” 
(NIV). 


eyewitness. Someone who has personally witnessed an event and can 
verify its truthfulness. One Greek term with this meaning (autoptés 
G898) is used by Luxe to support and insure the authenticity of his 
narrative (Lk. 1:2). A close synonym (epoptés G2228) is used by Peter 
similarly to designate himself and the other disciples who witnessed the 
majesty of Christ and who can testify that Christians have not followed 
“cleverly invented stories” (2 Pet. 1:16). 


Ezar. ee’zuhr. KJV alternate form of Ezer (only 1 Chr. 1:38 in some 
editions). 


Ezbai. ez “bi (Heb. »ezbay H256, meaning uncertain). Father of Naar; the 
latter is listed among the Thirty, Davw’s military elite (1 Chr. 11:37). The 
parallel passage at this point has “Paarai the Arbite” (2 Sam. 23:35) 
instead of “Naari son of Ezbai.” These differences, like others in the lists, 
reflect scribal mistakes, but scholars do not agree regarding the original 
form. 


Ezbon. ez bon (Heb. »es$bon H719, meaning uncertain). (1) Fourth son 
of Gap (Gen. 46:16); apparently the same as Ozm in the parallel passage 
(Num. 26:16). 


(2) Son of Bera and grandson of Bensamn (1 Chr. 7:7). 


Ezekiel. i-zee’kee-uhl (Heb. ye~2ezgé >l H3489, “God strengthens”). Son 
of Buzi, descendant of Zapox, and a major Hebrew prophet during the 
Exu: (Ezek. 1:3). A play is made on this name in connection with the 


prophet’s call (3:7-8, 14). Born of a priestly family (1:3), Ezekiel grew up 
in Jupan during the last years of Hebrew independence and was deported 
to Basyton With Jenoracuin in 597 B.C., probably early in life. He was called 
to be a prophet in the fifth year of his captivity (1:1-2); the last date 
mentioned is the twenty-seventh year (29:17); his ministry therefore 
lasted at least twenty-two years, from about 593 to 571 B.C. Ezekiel was 
a younger contemporary of the prophet Jereman and probably a 
somewhat older contemporary of Dane, who also as a young man was 
taken to Babylon in 605. Ezekiel lived with the Jewish exiles by the 
irrigation canal named Kesar (1:1, 3; 3:15) which connected the Ticris 
River with the Eururates above Babylon; Daniel carried out his quite 
different work in the Babylonian court. We know little more about 
Ezekiel, except that he was married (24:18). 


The “captivity” of the Jews consisted in their deportation to a foreign 
land. Once arrived in Babylon, however, the exiles seem to have been 
completely free to settle and live their lives as they pleased. At Nippur, 
located on the Kebar Canal, many records have been found of a Jewish 
business house, the Murashu Sons, indicating the possibilities open to 
exiles. Many of the Jews became so settled in their adopted land that 
they refused to leave it at the end of the exile, and from that time to this 
the majority of the Hebrews have lived outside of Palestine. 


When Jerusalem was finally destroyed, some ten years after he arrived 
in Babylon, Ezekiel entered into the sufferings of his people. On the day 
on which the final siege began, the prophet’s wife became suddenly sick 
and died. In this he became a sign to the people and was not allowed to 
go through the customary period of mourning, doubtless to emphasize to 
them the greater sorrow now coming on the nation. 
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Glazed brick reliefs of the lion, the sacred animal of the goddess Ishtar, from the “procession street” in Babylon (6th cent. 


B.C.). It was from Babylon that Ezekiel prophesied to Israel. 


In recent years a good deal of interest has been awakened regarding 
the unusual states of the prophets during the reception of their 
revelations. Some have diagnosed Ezekiel’s condition as catalepsy, but 
the passages adduced (Ezek. 3:14-15, 26-27; 4:4-5; 24:27) hardly 
support such a theory. Rather it would seem that the occasional silence 
of the prophet and his lying on the ground were signs to gain the 
attention of the people and to act out his message. Ezekiel was a 
powerful preacher. Possessing a deeply introspective and religious 
nature, he used Atecory, vivid figures, and symbolic actions to clothe his 
message. His favorite expression to denote the divine inspiration, “the 
hand of the Loro was upon me” (1:3; 3:14, 22), shows how strongly he 
felt impelled to communicate the message given him. His preaching was 
directed to his Jewish brethren in exile; and, like Jeremiah’s, it was often 
resented, for it held out little hope for the immediate future. No doubt 
his message was ultimately received, for the exile became a time of 
religious purging. In Babylon the Jews were cured permanently of their 
idolatry; and Ezekiel, their major religious leader, must be given much 
credit for that. 


The prophet’s ministry was divided into two periods. The first ends 
with the siege of Jerusalem in 587 B.C. (Ezek. 24:1, 27). It was a 
message of approaching destruction for Jerusalem and of condemnation 
of her sin. The second period begins with the reception of the news of 
Jerusalem’s fall, some two years later (33:21-22). Now the prophet’s 


message emphasized comfort and looked forward to the coming of the 
kingdom of God. It would appear that during the two years between, 
Ezekiel ceased all public ministry. Frequently in this book (more than 
seventy times), Ezekiel is referred to as “son of man.” The term means a 
mortal, as in Ps. 8:4, and is used here to emphasize the prophet’s 
weakness and dependence on God for his success. Later the term came to 
be a messianic designation. See son or man. 


Overview of EZEKIEL 


Author: The priest-prophet Ezekiel. 


Historical setting: Ezekiel received his visions while in xue 
in pasyton from c. 593 (seven years before the fall of 
JERUSALEM) to c. 571 B.C. 


Purpose: To impress on the Hebrew exiles the truth that 
their captivity and the destruction of the nation were the 
result of their faithlessness; to bring them to repentance; 
and to assure them that God will yet restore them. 


Contents: Oracles against Juvan (Ezek. 1-24); oracles against 
pagan nations (chs. 25-32); promises of restoration (chs. 
33-39); visions of the future temple (chs. 40-48). 


Ezekiel, Book of. The third book among the Major Prophets of the OT. 
Until quite recently the work was universally accepted as written by the 
prophet Ezexm.. Some critics have denied the unity of the book and have 
attributed all or parts of it to later writers. There has been, however, no 
agreement among these critics. The arguments for both the unity of the 
book and its origin with Ezekiel are very strong. The book is 
autobiographical, that is, the author often uses the first person singular 
pronoun. The arrangement of the book shows its unity—all the parts fit 
together and, indeed, need each other to make the whole. 


The locality of Ezekiel’s ministry was Basyton, to which he had been 
deported in 597 B.C. Ezekiel 8-11 contains a unique vision of events that 
were transpiring in Jerusatem, made possible when “the Spirit lifted me 
up. .. and in visions of God he took me to Jerusalem” (8:3). Elsewhere in 
the book an intimate knowledge of events in faraway Jerusalem is 
implied (e.g., 24:1-2). It appears impossible that Ezekiel in Babylon 
could have known in such detail events in Jerusalem except by divine 
Inspiration. Therefore many scholars are now of the opinion that Ezekiel 
really prophesied in Jerusalem until the city fell. The clear statements of 
the book, however, indicate his presence with the Jews in Babylon when 
he “saw” (8:6, 9-10) the events taking place at Jerusalem; and one who 
makes a serious attempt to understand the visions should grapple with 
these statements rather than deny them. 


The book is divided into three parts: denunciation of Judah and Israel 
(Ezek. 1-24, dated 593-588 B.C.); oracles against foreign nations (chs. 
25-32, dated 587-571); and the future restoration of Israel (chs. 33-48, 
dated 585-573). 


The prophecies of the first section were uttered before the fall of 
Jerusalem. Ezekiel’s call to the prophetic work is described in Ezek. 1-3. 
Here occurs his vision of the divine glory—God’s throne borne by an 
unearthly chariot of Cuerusm and wheels (1:4-21). The prophet eats the 
scroll on which his sad message is written (2:8—3:3); and he is 
commanded to be the Lord’s watchman, his own life to be forfeited if he 
does not cry the alarm (3:16-21; cf. 33:1-9). Ezekiel then predicts the 
destruction of Jerusalem by symbolic acts (4:7), such as laying siege to a 
replica of the city (4:1-8) and by rationing food and drink (4:9-17). Next 
follows the famous vision of Jerusalem’s iniquity, for which Ezekiel is 
raptured in spirit to Jerusalem (chs. 8-11) and sees all kinds of 
loathsome idolatry being practiced in the temple courts. While he 
watches the desecration of the house of the Lord, he beholds the divine 
glory, which had been manifested in the Most Holy Place (8:4), leave the 
temple and city (9:3; 10:4, 19; 11:22-23), symbolizing God’s 
abandonment of his apostate people. At that moment Ezekiel returns in 
spirit to Babylon. The rest of the first section (chs. 12-24) records 
symbolic actions and sermons of the prophet predicting the fall of 
Jerusalem. He enacts the departure into exile (12:1-7), preaches against 


false prophets (ch. 13), and in two deeply moving oracles (chs. 16; 23) 
depicts the ungrateful people’s apostasy. His statement of the 
individual’s responsibility before God (ch. 18) is famous. Finally he 
announces the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem, and in the evening of 
the same day his wife dies and he becomes dumb until the fall of the city 
(ch. 24). 


After the prophecies of judgment against foreign nations (Ezek. 25-32) 
comes the climax of the prophet’s vision, written after the fall of 
Jerusalem—the restoration of Israel (chs. 33-48). God will bring back 
the people to their land, send the son of David to reign over them, and 
give them a new heart (chs. 34; 36). The vision of the valley of dry 
bones (ch. 37) is a figurative statement of this regathering of the nation. 
Then follows Israel’s defeat of the Gentile powers, Gog and Magog (chs. 
38-39; see Macoc). Finally a great restored Trwpie is pictured (chs. 40-43), 
its holy services (chs. 44-46), the river of life running from it (ch. 47), 
and the people of Israel living in their places around the city, called “The 
Lord is there” (ch. 48), to which the glory of the Lord has returned 
(43:2, 4-5; 44:4). 


Ezel. ee’zuhl (Heb. ezel H262, possibly “departure”). The name of a 
stone, otherwise unknown, near which Dav was supposed to wait for 
Jonatuan (1 Sam. 20:19). On the basis of the Srpruacinr, many scholars 


emend the Hebrew text, yielding such a rendering as “remain beside the 
stone there” (so NRSV). 


Ezem. ee’zuhm (Heb. cesSem H6796, “bone” [signifying “strength”]). 
KJV also Azem (in Joshua). One of the southernmost towns of Jupan in 
the Necev (Josh. 15:29); it was among the towns later assigned to the 
tribe of Simeon (Josh. 19:3; 1 Chr. 4:29). The location of Ezem is 
unknown, but a popular suggestion is Umm el-<Azam, 12 mi. (19 km.) SE 
of BrersHEBA. 


Ezer. ee “zuhr (Heb. »ésSer H733, perhaps “treasure” [only #1 below]; < 
ezer H6470, “help”). (1) Son of Ser the Horre in the land of Epo; he is 


mentioned sixth among the chiefs of the Horites (Gen. 36:21, 27, 30; 1 
Chr. 1:38 [some KJV editions, “Ezar”], 42). 

(2) Father of Husha and a descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:4). His place 
in the genealogy is unclear. 

(3) Son (or grandson) of Epuram who, with his brother Elead, was 
killed by the men of Garu (1 Chr. 7:21). See comments under Erran. 


(4) The chief of the mighty men of Gav, who came to Davmw in Zix.ac 
when David fled from Savut (1 Chr. 12:9). The Gadites are described as 
“were brave warriors, ready for battle and able to handle the shield and 
spear. Their faces were the faces of lions, and they were as swift as 
gazelles in the mountains” (v. 8). 

(5) Son of Jesnua and ruler of Mizpah; he was a Levre who repaired a 
section of the walls of Jerusaiem in the days of Nenemin (Neh. 3:19). 


(6) A priest listed among those who assisted Nehemiah in the 
dedication of the rebuilt walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 12:42). 


Ezion Geber. ee’zee-uhn-gee buhr (Heb. ces$yén geber H6787, meaning 
uncertain). A city located on the N end of the Gulf of Agasan, banked on 
the E by the hills of Enom and on the W by those of Patestine. The site, Tell 
el-Kheleifeh, is 2.5 mi. (4 km.) NW of modern Aqabah (biblical Exarx) in 
Jordan, and about the same distance SE of Eilat in Israel. Some scholars, 
however, believe that the offshore island known as Jezirat Faraun 
(“Pharaoh’s Island,” now Coral Island) is the probable site. 

Ezion Geber was the last stopping place of the Israelites in their 
wilderness wanderings before Kapeso (Num. 33:35-36). The city’s period 
of greatest prosperity was in the time of Soromon, who there built a fleet 
of ships that sailed between Ezion Geber and Orne, a source of gold (1 
Ki. 9:26-28; 2 Chr. 8:17-18). Similarly, Jenosnarnar joined with Auazian in 
building ships at Ezion Geber that were designed to sail to Ophir, but the 
fleet was destroyed before leaving port (2 Chr. 20:35-36; 1 Ki. 22:48-49). 
The location was chosen to take advantage of these winds, for the city 
was an industrial center as well as a seaport. Archaeological work at Tell 
el-Kheleifeh was thought to have uncovered an extensive industrial 


complex centered on the smelting and refining of copper (chiefly) and 
iron. However, the excavations failed to turn up either the clay crucibles 
that would have been used in smelting or the slag from the refining 
process. According to some, the finds and ground plans indicate that the 
city was a large storehouse for grain and supplies for caravans and a 
fortress guarding the southern approaches on both sides of the gulf. 
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Pharaoh’s Island may have been the site of Ezion Geber. (View to the SE toward the border with Jordan and Saudi 


Arabia.) 


Eznite. ez “nit. See anmo. 


Ezra. ez ruh (Heb. cezrd > H6474, “help”). (1) KJV form of Ezran. 


(2) A leading priest who returned from Basyton to Jerusatem with 
ZerusBaBeEL (Neh. 12:1); apparently the same as Azariah (10:2). 

(3) The famous Jewish priest and scribe who is the main character of 
the book of Ezra and the coworker of Neneman. Ezra was a lineal 
descendant from Ezzazar, the son of Aaron the high priest, and from 
Srraran, the chief priest put to death at Retan by order of Nesucuapnezzar (2 


Ki. 25:18-21). All that is really known of Ezra is what is told in Ezra 7-10 
and Neh. 8-10. There are various traditions about him in Josrpuus, 2 


Esdras (see Apocrypna), and the Taimun, but they are discrepant, and 
consequently no great reliance can be put on them. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Persia 
(458 B.C.), Ezra received permission from the king to return to 
Jerusalem to carry out a religious reform. Following the return from 
Babylonian captivity, the temple had been rebuilt in 516, in spite of 
much powerful and vexatious opposition from the Samarirans; but after a 
brief period of religious zeal, the nation drifted into apostasy once more. 
Many of the Jews intermarried with their heathen neighbors (Mal. 2:11); 
the temple services and sacrifices were neglected (1:6-14); and 
oppression and immorality were prevalent (3:5). Just how Ezra acquired 
his influence over the king does not appear, but he received a royal edict 
granting him authority to carry out his purpose. He was given 
permission to take with him as many Israelites as cared to go; he was 
authorized to take from the king and the Jews offerings made for the 
temple; to draw on the royal treasury in Syria for further necessary 
supplies; to purchase animals for sacrifice; to exempt the priests, Levites, 
and other workers in the temple from the Persian tax; to appoint 
magistrates in Judea to enforce the law of God, with power of life and 
death over all offenders. Eighteen hundred Jews left Babylon with him. 
Nine days later, they halted at a place called Ahava, and when it was 
found that no Levites were in the caravan, thirty-eight were persuaded 
to join them. After fasting and praying three days for a safe journey, 
they set out. Four months later they reached the Holy City, having made 
a journey of about 900 mi. (1,450 km.). The treasures were delivered 
into the custody of the Levites, burnt offerings were offered to the Lord, 
the king’s commissions were handed over to the governors and viceroys, 
and help was given to the people and the ministers of the temple. 


When he had discharged the various trusts committed to him, Ezra 
entered on his great work of reform. The princes of the Jews came to 
him with the complaint that the Jewish people generally, and also the 
priests and Levites, but especially the rulers and princes, had not kept 
themselves religiously separate from the heathen around them, and had 
even married heathen wives. On hearing this report, Ezra expressed his 
horror and deep affliction of soul by tearing his garment and pulling out 
his hair. Those who still feared God and dreaded his wrath for the sin of 


the returned exiles gathered around him. At the evening sacrifice that 
day he made public prayer and confession of sin, entreating God not to 
remove his favor because of their awful guilt. The assembled 
congregation wept bitterly, and in the general grief, Suecaman came 
forward to propose a covenant to put away their foreign wives and 
children. A proclamation was issued that all Jews were to assemble in 
Jerusalem three days later, under pain of excommunication and 
forfeiture of goods. At the time appointed, the people assembled, 
trembling on account of their sin and promising obedience. They 
requested that, since it was raining hard (it was the time of the winter 
rains in Palestine) and the number of transgressors was great, Ezra 
would appoint times for the guilty to come, accompanied by the judges 
and elders of each city, and have each case dealt with. A divorce court, 
consisting of Ezra and some others, was set up to attend to the matter; 
and after three months, in spite of some opposition, the work of the 
court was finished and the foreign wives were put away. 


The book of Ezra ends with this important transaction. Nothing more 
is heard of Ezra until thirteen years later: in the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes (446 B.C.), he appears again at Jerusalem, when Nehemiah, a 
Babylonian Jew and the favored cupbearer of Artaxerxes, returned to 
Jerusalem as governor of Palestine with the king’s permission to repair 
the ruined walls of the city. It is uncertain whether Ezra remained in 
Jerusalem after he had effected the above-named reformation, or 
whether he had returned to the king of Persia and now came back with 
Nehemiah, or perhaps shortly after the arrival of the latter. Since he is 
not mentioned in Nehemiah’s narrative until after the completion of the 
wall (Neh. 8:1), it is probable that Nehemiah sent for him to aid in his 
work. Under Nehemiah’s government his functions were entirely of a 
priestly and ecclesiastical character. He read and interpreted the law of 
Moses before the assembled congregation during the eight days of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, assisted at the dedication of the wall, and helped 
Nehemiah in bringing about a religious reformation. In all this he took a 
chief place. His name is repeatedly coupled with Nehemiah’s, while the 
high priest is not mentioned as taking any part in the reformation at all. 
Ezra is not again mentioned after Nehemiah’s departure for Babylon. It 
may be that he himself returned to Babylon before that year. 


Evidence points to Ezra’s ministry taking place during the reign of 
Artaxerxes I (456-424 B.C.); but there are some modern critics who put 
Ezra after Nehemiah, holding that the sections dealing with them in the 
two books that bear their names have been transposed and that the 
Chronicler (the supposed author of the two books and of 1-2 Chronicles) 
blundered in the few passages that associate the two. First Esdras, a part 
of the OT Apocrypha, reproduces the substance of the end of 2 
Chronicles, the whole of Ezra, and a part of Nehemiah, and was written 
somewhere near the beginning of the first century A.D. There is also an 
apocalyptic book known as 2 Esdras or 4 Ezra, written about A.D. 100, 
describing some visions granted to Ezra in the Babylonian exile. Ezra 
made a lasting impression on the Jewish people. His influence shaped 
Jewish life and thought in a way from which they never completely 
departed. 


Ezra, Book of. One of the historical books of the OT, included among 
the “Writings” (Ketubim) in the threefold canon of the Hebrew Bible. It is 
so named because Ezra is the principal person mentioned in it; possibly 
also because he may be its author. It does not in its entirety claim to be 
the work of Ezra, but Jewish tradition says it was written by him. 
Supporting this view is the fact that Ezra 7-10 are written in the first 
person singular, while events in which he did not take part are described 
in the third person. The trustworthiness of the book does not, however, 
depend on the hypothesis that Ezra is the author. Many scholars have 
thought that 1-2 Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah constitute one large 
work, compiled and edited by someone designated the Chronicler, who 
has been dated from 400 to 300 B.C. Certainly the strong connection 
between Ezra and Nehemiah is established, and in Hebrew tradition they 
were regarded as one book; some recent scholars, however, believe that 
Ezra-Nehemiah should be treated independently of 1-2 Chronicles. 

The book of Ezra continues the narrative after Chronicles and records 
the return from Basyton and the rebuilding of the Trempe. The purpose of 
the author is to show how God fulfilled his promise given through 
prophets to restore his exiled people to their own land through heathen 
monarchs, and raised up such great men as ZrrussasrL, Haccal, ZECHARIAH, 


and Ezra to rebuild the temple, reestablish the old forms of worship, and 
put a stop to compromise with heathenism. All material that does not 
contribute to his purpose he stringently excludes. 


As sources for the writing of the book, the author used genealogical 
lists, letters, royal edicts, memoirs, and chronicles. Some of these were 
official documents found in public records. This diversity of material 
accounts for the varied character of the style and for the fact that it is 
written in both Hesrew and Aramaic. 


The order of the Persian kings of the period is Cyrus (538-529 B.C.), 
Darius (521-486), Xerxes (486-464), and Artaxerxes I (464-424). In view of 
this succession, Ezra 4:7-23 departs from the chronological order of 
events. The reason for this is probably that the author regarded the 
topical order to be more important. He brings together in one passage 
the successful attempts of the Samarirans to hinder the building of the 
temple and the city walls. 


The period covered is from 536 B.C., when the Jews returned to 
Jerusalem, to 458, when Ezra came to Jerusalem to carry out his 
religious reforms. It thus covers a period of about seventy-eight years, 
although the fifteen years between 535 and 520 and the fifty-eight years 
between 516 and 458 are practically a blank. We have a description of 
selected incidents, not a continuous record of the period. 


For an understanding and appreciation of the book, a few historical 
facts must be kept in mind. The last chapter of 2 Kings records the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nesucuapnezzar and the deportation of many of 
its inhabitants into Babylonia. There they were settled in colonies and 
were not mistreated as long as they were quiet subjects. Many of them 
prospered so well that when, later, they had an opportunity to return to 
their homeland, they chose not to do so. Since the temple was destroyed, 
they could not carry on their sacrificial system; but they continued such 
religious ordinances as the Sassara and Circumcision, and gave great 
attention to the study of the Law. The chapter concludes by noting that 
Evu-meropacu, in the year he became king (561 B.C.) released Jenoicun from 
prison and allowed him to eat from then on at the king’s table (2 Ki. 
25:27-30). This was about twenty-five years before the first events 
recorded in Ezra 1. 


Overview of EZRA 


Author: Anonymous, though Jewish tradition attributed it 
(as well as Chronicles and Nehemiah) to the priest rzra. 


Historical setting: The book was written possibly c. 430- 
400 B.C., but many date it a century later. In any case, 
the setting is postexilic suora under Persian jurisdiction. 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the 
restoration of Israel through the return of Hebrew exiles 
from sasyLon tO Jerusaiem; and to encourage the people to 
lead a life of repentance from sin and obedience to the 
law. 


Contents: The first part describes the return of Jewish 
exiles under zerussaseL and sesnua (Ezra 1-2), leading to the 
restoration of worship through the rebuilding of the tempre 
(chs. 3-6); the second part details the return of additional 
exiles under Ezra (chs. 7-8), leading to the restoration of 
the community (chs. 9-10). 


The Exe was brought to a close when the Babylonian empire fell 
before Cyrus, king of Persia, in 538 B.C. The way in which the 
expectations of the Jews respecting Cyrus were fulfilled is told in the 
opening narrative of the book of Ezra. The return from exile did not 
bring with it political freedom for the Jews. They remained subjects of 
the Persian empire. Jerusalem and the surrounding districts were under 
the control of a governor, who sometimes was a Jew, but usually was 
not. Persian rule was in general not oppressive; but tribute was exacted 
for the royal treasury and the local governor. The hostile population 
surrounding them, especially the Samaritans, did all they could to make 
life miserable for them, especially by trying to bring them into disfavor 
with the Persian authorities. There were a few differences in the 


religious life of the Jews before and after the exile. Idolatry no longer 
tempted them—and never did again. The external features distinctive of 
Jewish worship and the ceremonial requirements of the laws were 
stressed. Prophecy became less important, scribes gradually taking the 
place of the prophets. 


The book of Ezra consists of two parts. The first (Ezra 1-6) is a 
narrative of the return of the Jews from Babylonia under Zerubbabel and 
the restoration of worship in the rebuilt temple; the second (chs. 7-10) 
tells the story of a second group of exiles returning with Ezra and of 
Ezra’s religious reforms. 


Ezrah. ez‘ruh (Heb. -ezrah H6477, “help”). KJV Ezra. A descendant of 
Juvan who had four sons (1 Chr. 4:17). His precise place in the genealogy 
is not indicated. 


Ezrahite. ezruh-hit (Heb. »ezra?? H276). A descriptive term applied to 
Ergan (1 Ki. 4:31; Ps. 89 title) and Heman (Ps. 88 title). The term has 
traditionally been understood as equivalent to “descendant of Zerah,” 
but others believe it means “aborigine, member of a pre-Israelite 
family.” 


Ezri. ez ‘ri (Heb. .ezri H6479, “my help”). Son of Kelub; he was an official 
in charge of those who farmed the royal lands during the reign of Davi 
(1 Chr. 27:26). 


fable. A fictitious narrative. In this general sense, the KJV uses the term 
to translate the Greek word mythos G3680 (“story, legend, myth”), which 
occurs five times in the NT (1 Tim. 1:4; 4:7; 2 Tim. 4:4; Tit. 1:14; 2 Pet. 
1:16). In a narrower sense, fable refers to a narrative in which animals 
and inanimate objects of nature are made to act and speak as if they 
were human beings. Two passages in the OT may be regarded as fables 
(Jdg. 9:7-15; 2 Ki. 14:9); some other passages employ illustrations that 
approach the status of fable (Isa. 5:1-7; Ezek. 17:3-10; 19:2-14). 


face. This term (which renders primarily Heb. pdnim, pl. of pāneh 
H7156, and Gk. prosopon G4725) can refer not only to the front of a 
human head (e.g., Gen. 4:5; Jas. 1:23) but also to that of animals (Gen. 
30:40 NRSV). In a figurative sense, the Bible speaks of the face of God 
(Num. 6:25-26) and of Christ (2 Cor. 4:6), and the term can also refer to 
the surface of inanimate objects, like the waters (Gen. 1:2 NRSV), the 
earth (1:29), the moon (Job 26:9), and the sky (Matt. 16:3 KJV). Both 
the Hebrew and the Greek term can refer to the whole person (2 Sam. 
17:11 [NIV, “you yourself]; 2 Cor. 1:11). It should also be noted that 
the Hebrew word for “nose” (ap H678, e.g., Gen. 19:1) may stand for 
the whole countenance. The hidden face was the equivalent of 
disapproval or rejection (Ps. 13:1; 27:9). To spit in the face was an 
expression of contempt and aversion (Num. 12:14). To harden the face 
meant to harden oneself against any sort of appeal (Prov. 21:29 KJV). To 
have the face covered by another was a sign of doom (Esth. 7:8). Falling 
on the face symbolized prostration before man or God (Ruth 2:10). 
Setting the face signified determination (Lk. 9:51 KJV). To cover the face 
expressed mourning (Exod. 3:6). 


fair. A word translating more than a dozen Hebrew and Greek words, 
none of which has the modern sense of blond or fair-skinned. It has the 
meaning of beautiful, attractive (Hos. 10:11; Acts 7:20 RSV; cf. NIV 
footnote); unspotted, free of defilement (Zech. 3:5 KJV); plausible, 
persuasive (Prov. 7:21 KJV); making a fine display (Gal. 6:12 KJV); good 
weather (Job 37:22 KJV; Matt. 16:12); honest, just (Jdg. 9:16; Prov. 
1:3). 


Fair Havens. A bay near Lasza on the S coast of Crerz, about 5 mi. (8 
km.) E of Cape Matala (Acts 27:8). Pau, in the custody of a centurion, 
sailed W from Cnwus on an Alexandrian grain ship. The weather forced 
them to sail on the S side of Crete and then to take refuge at Fair 
Havens. The harbor was not suitable to spend the winter in, so the 
captain decided to sail from there, with the hope of reaching Puoenx, a 
more secure harbor farther to the W. Failing, they drifted in the open sea 
for fourteen days until the shipwreck at Matra. 


fairs. This English term (now obsolete, but related to the noun fair, 
“market, exhibition”) means “wares, merchandise” and is used by the 
KJV to render a Hebrew word that occurs seven times, but only in one 
passage (Ezek. 27:12-33). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Distant shot of the Herodium (view to the SE). To construct this palace-fortress, Herod had 


to build a mountain. Referring to a different elevation, Jesus once said, “If anyone says to this mountain, ‘Go, 
throw yourself into the sea,’ and does not doubt in his heart but believes that what he says will happen, it will 


be done for him” (Mk. 11:23). 


faith. The Hebrew verb meaning “to believe, trust” (>ãman H586 in the 
hiphil stem) occurs fewer than fifty times in the OT, but this 
comparative infrequency does not adequately reflect the importance of 
the place of faith in the Hebrew Scriptures. The NT draws all its 
examples of faith from the lives of OT believers (e.g., Rom. 4:18-25; 
Heb. 11; Jas. 2:20-26), and Pavi rests his doctrine of faith on the word of 
Hab. 2:4 (Rom. 1:17). It would thus be true to say that the OT demands 
faith more than it develops an explicit doctrine of faith. It looks for, and 
finds in its great individuals, a true commitment of self to God, an 
unwavering trust in his promises, and a persistent fidelity and 
obedience. 


The foundation of Israel’s faith was the Lord’s revetarion of himself to 
the parriarcns and to Moses, the covenant that he sealed at Smar, and the 
conviction that God would keep his covenant promises. The observance 
of ıaw and the life of faith were in no way incompatible because the law 
rested on the promises of God and obedience was motivated by a 
believing conviction that he would stand by what he had said. In 
connection, for example, with the sacrifices that the law commanded, we 
need to remind ourselves that OT believers did not offer their sacrifices 
with any thought in mind of the perfect sacrifice of Christ that was yet 
to come. They did not (at that point) think of themselves as doing 
something “pro tem” or as doing something that was allowed to be 
effective because the “real thing” was some day going to be done. They 
acted in simple faith in the promises of God. If asked how they knew 
their sins were forgiven, they would have replied, “Because he said so.” 
In this way personal faith—in exactly the same terms as Paul later 
developed in the doctrine of sustricarion by faith—is the presupposition 
behind the provisions and prescriptions of the old covenant. Obedience 
to the Lord’s law was the way of life incumbent on those who trusted 
him. OT faith is never a mere assent to a set of doctrines or the outward 
acceptance of a legal code, but utter confidence in the faithfulness of 


God and a consequent loving obedience to his will. 


When used with a religious application in the OT, the object of faith is 
sometimes a specific word or work of God (Lam. 4:12; Hab. 1:5), or in 
the fact of God’s revelation (Exod. 4:5; Job 9:16), or in the words or 
commandments of God in general (Ps. 119:66), or in God himself (Gen. 
15:6). Faith is put in the word of God’s prophets because they speak for 
him, and he is absolutely trustworthy (Exod. 19:9; 2 Chr. 20:20). NT 
writers, especially Paul and the author of Hebrews, show that the faith 
manifested by OT saints was not different in kind from that expected of 
Christians. 


In contrast with the relative infrequency of the relevant terms in the 
OT, the Greek word for “faith” (pistis G4411) and “believe” (pisteuo 
G4409) occur in the NT almost 500 times. A principal reason for this is 
that the NT makes the claim that the promised Messin had finally come, 
and, to the bewilderment of many, the form of the fulfillment did not 
obviously correspond to the messianic promise. It required a true act of 
faith to believe that the humble and crucified Jesus of Nazareth was the 
promised Messiah. It was not long before “to believe” meant to become a 
Christian. In the NT, faith therefore becomes the supreme human act and 
experience. 


In his miracles and teaching, Jesus aimed at creating in his disciples a 
complete trust in himself as the Messiah and Savior of sinners. He made 
it plain that faith is necessary for eternal life, that it is what God 
required in the OT, and that refusal to accept his claims will bring 
eternal ruin. His primary concern with his own disciples was to build up 
their faith in him. 


The record in Acts shows that the first Christians called themselves 
“the believers” (Acts 2:44) and that they went everywhere persuading 
men and women and bringing them into obedience to the faith that is in 
Jesus (6:7; 17:4; 28:24). Before long, as communities of believers arose 
in various parts of the Mediterranean world, the apostolic leaders had to 
teach them more fully the meaning and implications of the Christian 
faith, and so the NT books appeared. 


It is in Paul’s letters that the meaning of faith is most clearly and fully 
set forth. Faith is trust in the person of Jesus, the truth of his teaching, 


and the redemptive work he accomplished at Calvary, and, as a result, a 
total submission to him and his message, which are accepted as from 
God. Faith in his person is faith in him as the eternal Son of God, the 
God-man, the second man or last Adam (1 Cor. 15:45, 47), who died in 
the sinner’s stead, making possible justification with God, adoption into 
his family, sanctification, and, ultimately, glorification. His death brings 
REDEMPTION from sin in all its aspects. The truth of his claims is attested by 
God’s raising him from the dead. Some day he will judge the living and 
the dead. Faith is not to be confused with a mere intellectual assent to 
the doctrinal teachings of Christianity, though that is obviously 
necessary. It includes a radical and total commitment to Christ as the 
Lord of one’s life. 


Unbelief, or lack of faith in the Christian gospel, appears everywhere 
in the NT as the supreme evil. Not to make a decisive response to God’s 
offer in Christ means that the individual remains in sin and is eternally 
lost. Faith alone can save him. 


faithfulness. An attribute or quality applied in the Bible to both God 
and human beings. When used of God, it has in the OT a twofold 
emphasis, referring first to his absolute reliability, firm constancy, and 
complete freedom from arbitrariness or fickleness, and also to his 
steadfast love and loyalty toward his people. God is constant and true in 
contrast to all that is not God. He is faithful in keeping his promises and 
is therefore worthy of trust. He is unchangeable in his ethical nature. 
God’s faithfulness is usually connected with his gracious promises of 
salvation. Faithful men and women are dependable in fulfilling their 
responsibilities and in carrying out their word. In the NT there are 
frequent exhortations to faithfulness. It is listed as a fruit of the Spirit in 
Gal. 5:22. 


falcon. See sos. 


fall, the. A term used with reference to the first sn of Avam and Ewe, 
who through disobedience fell from the state of integrity in which God 


had created them and thus brought a curse upon themselves and their 
descendants. The fall is narrated in Gen. 3 as a historical fact, not as a 
myth. It stands in a context of historical facts. Though not directly 
alluded to again in the OT, it is regarded as historical by the NT writers 
(Rom. 5:12-13; 1 Cor. 15:22; 1 Tim. 2:14). Some philosophers and 
theologians think the account is an auscory describing the awakening of 
man from a brute state of self-consciousness and personality—a fall 
upward, rather than downward, but such an explanation conflicts 
radically with biblical teaching. There is no doubt that Pau. takes the 
account literally and sees in the fall the origin of sin in the human race. 
The scriptural view of sin and of redemption takes the fall for granted. 


The Scriptures teach us that man was created in the mac or cop, with a 
rational and moral nature like God’s, with no inner impulse or drive to 
sin, and with a will free to do God’s will. There was, moreover, nothing 
in Adam and Eve’s environment to compel them to sin or to make sin 
excusable. In these circumstances, solicitation to sin could come only 
from outside. The Bible does not allow us to probe the mystery of the 
presence of sin in God’s fair universe; as in so many other things, it faces 
us with the practical reality, the voice of the Tempter coming from 
outside, the voice of the Serpent that the rest of the Bible recognizes as 
the voice of Saran. 


The sin that constituted the fall involved Adam and Eve in disobeying 
the word of God (Gen. 3:1-4) and challenging the goodness of God by 
imputing to him an ill motive (3:5). But chiefly it consisted in disobeying 
the law of God. Such was the bounty of the Creator that the whole lavish 
richness of the Garden of Eden was open to them with only a single 
condition (2:16-17). The fall was thus the breaking of the whole law of 
God. Equally involved in the fall was the whole of the human nature. 
Eve was first emotionally attracted to the forbidden fruit (3:6, “good for 
food and pleasing to the eye”); second, she was led into sin by a logic 
that contradicted the mind of God. He had said, “The tree of... 
knowledge...you will surely die” (2:17). Eve appears to have said to 
herself that a tree of knowledge was bound to make those who partake 
wise. It was a question of God’s logic or hers. Third, the fall was an act 
of will: “she took...and ate it” (3:6). Emotions, mind, and will combined 
in the first sin. The whole law of God was broken by the whole nature of 


the sinner. 


The effect of the fall, as Gen. 4 and the remainder of the Bible 
explicitly and implicitly bring out, was not merely immediate alienation 
from God for Adam and Eve, but guilt and depravity for all their 
posterity and the cursing of the earth. Redemption from the fall and its 
effects is accomplished through the Lord Jesus Christ (cf. Rom. 5:12-21; 
1 Cor. 15:21-22, 45-49). 


fallow deer. See anmats. 


fallow ground. Land that is left idle for a season after plowing and 
harrowing, so that weeds and insects are killed while the soil regains its 
fertility (cf. NRSV Jer. 4:3 and Hos. 10:12; NIV, “unplowed ground”). In 
addition, the expression “lie fallow” (NIV, “lie unplowed”) is used in 
Exod. 23:11, which discusses the law of the sabbatical year, prescribing 
one year of rest every seven years for cultivated soil. 


false apostle. A description used by Pau. only in 2 Cor. 11:13, applied 
to certain leaders who led the Corinthian Christians astray from their 
“sincere and pure devotion to Christ” (v. 3) and preached “a Jesus other 
than the Jesus we preached” (v. 4). These false teachers boasted of their 
special religious prerogatives as Jews (v. 22). He also calls them “false 
brothers” (v. 26; Gal. 2:4). They were counterfeit apostles, but not from 
the circle of the apostles or apostolic men. Rather, they were members of 
the Judaizing party (see Jupazer) whose activity in the early churches 
gave the occasion for Paul’s classic defense of his gospel and apostleship 
in the letter to the Gatatians. See also FALSE PROPHET. 


false brother. See rarse aposttz. 


false Christ. One who makes a spurious claim to be the Messan. Jesus 
cautioned against such impostors (Matt. 24:24; Mk. 13:22). A false 


messiah is distinct from an anmicurist. The former is an impersonator or 
impostor, usurping the title or allowing others to herald him as such. 
The latter, mentioned only by John (1 Jn. 2:18, 22; 4:3; 2 Jn. 7), 
indicates not impersonation as much as opposition by one who is against 
Christ. 


false prophet. Moses ordered the death of any proper advocating the 
worship of another god (Deut. 13:1-4). During the monarchy, false 
prophets were often in the majority in the court of Israel. The 800 
prophets of Anas openly advocated the worship of Baa and Asueran (1 Ki. 
18:20). Later, 400 prophets, influenced by a lying spirit, assured Ahab of 
victory at Ramom curan, Only to be contradicted by Muicaian, the true 
prophet (22:6-23). Frequently, lying prophets told the leaders what they 
wanted to hear (Jer. 5:31; Lk. 6:26). In the NT false prophets are often 
mentioned (1 Jn. 4:1) and are compared with wolves in sheep’s clothing 
(Matt. 7:15) and false teachers (2 Pet. 2:1). The false prophet Bar-jesus 
was smitten with blindness by Pau. (Acts 13:6, 11). Christ warned of 
false prophets whose miracles would deceive many in the end (Matt. 
24:24; Mk. 13:22). In Rev. 13:12-14 and 19:20, the master false prophet 
is described. He will support the beast through powerful signs before his 
destruction. 


false testimony, false witness. Bearing false testimony, 
particularly in court, is banned in the OT laws (Exod. 20:16; 23:1; Deut. 
5:20), and the false witness is subject to the penalty he intended to 
inflict on the accused (Deut. 19:16-21). Twice God is said to hate false 
witnesses (Prov. 6:19; Zech. 8:17). Jeremiah condemns those who swear 
falsely, even though they say, “As surely as the Lorp lives” (Jer. 5:2). 
Note also the warning against taking the Lord’s name in vain (Exod. 
20:7). See LE} OATH. 


familiar spirit. This term is used by the KJV to render Hebrew °6b 
H200, which modern versions usually translate “medium.” The Hebrew 


word appears to refer to the spirit of a dead person, which a medium, in 
the form of magic known as necromancy, claimed to summon to 
consultation (Deut. 18:11; see pivination). In necromancy, in which the 
dead were consulted about the future, it was believed that either a spirit 
dwelt in the controlling medium (Lev. 20:27) or that the medium had 
fellowship with a spirit from whom she could receive information. The 
Mosaic law forbade the consulting of familiar spirits, and mediums were 
commanded to be put to death (Lev. 19:31; 20:6, 27; Deut. 18:11). 
Mediums seem to have deceived their inquirers by speaking in a thin 
weak voice, as though it came from the ground or from a bottle (Isa. 
8:19; 29:4). King Sau. put away the mediums early in his reign, but, 
greatly worried about the outcome of his last battle, he consulted the 
witch of Expor and asked to speak to the prophet Samus: (1 Sam. 28:3, 7- 
9; 1 Chr. 10:13). It appears that Saul was told by the witch that she saw 
Samuel, and Saul himself entered into the conversation with the prophet. 
In the NT, Acts 16:16-18 tells of a slave girl who was a medium and 
brought her owners much gain by her divination. 


family. The fundamental unity of human society and the center of 
God’s covenant activity. 


I. The general nature of the family. The Hebrew term mispasd 
H5476, having no exact equivalent in English, should be interpreted 
principally as “household.” Another term for family, bayit H1074 (iit., 
“house”), included all those living within the confines and jurisdiction of 
the dwelling. In a patriarchal setting the father was the head of the 
family, having authority over his wife, children, unmarried daughters, 
and sometimes married sons and their families, as well as cousins and 
their families and possibly grandparents and even great-grandparents 
(Gen. 46:8-26). Additional members of the household also included in 
the category of family would be concubines, servants, slaves, visitors, 
and occasionally prisoners of war. Some polygamy was practiced, and 
this also made the family unit more extensive. 


In a wider sense, family could also mean clan, tribe, or village; and 
phrases such as “house of David” (Isa. 7:13) or “house of Israel” (Ezek. 
9:9; 18:30) show that in broader terms the household could encompass 


the entire nation. Some families returning from exme in Basyton comprised 
several hundred members (Ezra 8:1-14). 


A common bond of blood bound together the members of the larger 
family or clan, who referred to each other as “brothers” (1 Sam. 20:29). 
Members of the clan accepted a communal responsibility for assistance, 
protection, the sharing of work, loyalty, and cooperation for the general 
well-being of the family. In places where the nomadic life gave way to a 
more settled existence, groups of villages (often interdependent and with 
intermarried members) formed a “family,” as did the Danites at Zoren 
and Esuraot (Jdg. 18:11). When arts and crafts developed, sons acquired 
skills from their fathers, and villages devoted to a particular type of 
production—such as wood or ironworking, linen or pottery (1 Chr. 4:14; 
cf. 4:21, 23; Neh. 11:35)—became common. With specialization, 
however, came a loss of the former self-sufficiency of the family and an 
increased interdependence on the producers of food and other goods. 


In general, city life tended to fragment the family, and the size of the 
houses excavated indicates that in later times the family unit consisted 
only of father, mother, and children. During the kingdom, as family ties 
loosened, so the absolute authority and responsibility of the father was 
transferred to the king. By the eighth century B.C., the individual, 
instead of working primarily for the good of the larger group, worked for 
his immediate family and for the ultimate benefit of the king or nation. 
Not surprisingly, as the focus of the family unit sharpened, the sense of 
communal responsibility lessened, and biblical reminders concerning 
obligations toward widows and orphans became more frequent (Isa. 
1:17; Jer. 7:6). Family blood feuds declined as revenge for the honor of 
members of the wider family was no longer usual, though it was 
sometimes practiced and expected (2 Sam. 3:27; 16:8; 2 Ki. 9:26; Neh. 
4:14). 


By virtue of marriage, the husband and wife were regarded as being 
akin, and their children were legitimate family members. Close kinship 
was an obstacle to marriage in the clan or tribe, and Lev. 18:6-17 
provided a list of degrees of relationship within which marriage was 
prohibited. One exception to this rule was the so-called vmar: (i.e., 


husband’s brother’s) marriage (Deut. 25:5-10), in which a man was 


expected to marry the wife of a childless deceased brother so as to 
perpetuate his family name by means of children. Refusal to comply 
with this requirement brought shame upon the offender’s house. 


The family functioned as an essential unit of the religious community. 
The father was the spiritual head of the family and acted as the priest 
within the household. He was responsible for leading religious 
observances and for instructing the family in the religious and secular 
history of the Israelites, as well as in their manners and customs. The 
father maintained the family altar and ensured the religious observances 
and piety of the entire family. The religious observances and festivals 
were frequently family-oriented, particularly the Passover, which was 
observed as a religious family meal and thank offering (Exod. 12:3-4, 
46). In patriarchal times, before worship was centralized in the revere, it 
was the fathers that offered sacrifice to God (Gen. 31:54). The supreme 
position of religious and secular authority that the father had helps to 
clarify the subsequent reverence for his grave. 


In the Gospels, little reference is made to the family, except to 
reinforce monogamous marriace and to denounce piorce (Matt. 5:27-32; 
19:3-12; Mk. 10:2-12; Lk. 16:18). While a child, Curisr set an example of 
obedience to parents, with whom he evidently remained until the 
beginning of his ministry, his brothers not understanding him (Matt. 
10:36; Jn. 7:1-8). It is Paur, however, who reinforces the duties of the 
family members (Eph. 5:22—6:9; Col. 3:18-22). He reiterates the 
financial responsibility of the members towards each other (1 Tim. 5:4, 
8) and the importance of teaching religion in the home (Eph. 6:4). Also, 
in several of his epistles, Paul refers to the role of women in the family 
(1 Cor. 11:3; Eph. 5:22-24, 33; Col. 3:18; cf. also 1 Pet. 3:1-7). In Roman 
times, family ties loosened still further with the gradual disintegration of 
society. In the early church, however—where, in the absence of a church 
building, services took place in a private home—converts were often 
entire families (2 Tim. 1:5) or all the members of the household (Acts 
16:15, 31-34). 


II. Roles of family members 


A. Father: provider, procreator of children, master, 
teacher, priest. In nomadic times the father, by means of his 


authority, held the family group together and became the symbol of 
their security in the encampment. His powers over the family members 
was awesome. His decisions could mean life or death; and as his status 
was unquestioned, he demanded respect and obedience. His 
responsibilities were extensive both within and beyond the family unit. 
In addition to providing for his own family security, he was expected 
from the time of the kingdom period to send his sons to defend the 
nation. Throughout biblical times the father was responsible for the 
economic well-being of those over whom he had authority. The entire 
family could be sold for falling into debt, and uncles and cousins would 
be expected to prevent family property from passing into outside hands 
(Lev. 25:25; Jer. 32:6-15). The father was also responsible for teaching 
his sons a trade, frequently his own, so that they would be productive 
members of both the family and society. 


The teachings of Hebrew history, religion, law, and custom were 
passed on from father to son in the family setting (Exod. 10:2; 12:26; 
Deut. 4:9; 6:7) and reinforced by the many rites celebrated within the 
house, often associated with the family meal. All such occasions— 
whether in celebration of the Passover, some lesser feast, or an ordinary 
family meal—reinforced the faith, heritage, and nationalism of the 
family, as well as their own unity as a group. As the sons grew older it 
was the father’s responsibility to find them suitable wives. 


B. Mother: child-bearer, household manager, teacher. The 
list of a man’s possessions included his wife, servants, slaves, goods, and 
animals (Exod. 20:17; Deut. 5:21). Even the phrase “to marry a wife” 
comes from a phrase that means “to become the master of a wife” (Deut. 
21:13; 24:1). Although she would even address the husband in 
subservient terms, the status of the wife was higher than that of the rest 
of the household. 


The primary responsibility of the mother was to produce children, 
preferably sons. A large number of sons, who became workers from an 
early age, ensured the future economic prosperity and security of the 
family. The maximum number of children was normally seven. Babies 
were weaned at approximately three years of age, and husband and wife 
did not normally have sexual relations between the child’s birth and the 
completion of the weaning process. 


Throughout her life a woman was subject to the protecting authority 
of a male relative—as a daughter, that of her father, and as a wife, that 
of her husband. If she became a widow, her nearest male relative 
became her protector, and under the levirate marriage provisions he 
could also be her “redeemer.” Under such conditions the woman was 
subject to the man’s authority. 


The bride-price paid by the betrothed male to his fiancée’s father, 
though not directly a “purchase price,” was intended to compensate the 
father for the loss of his daughter’s services. Because of the exchange of 
money on most occasions, the bride was left with the stigma of having 
been sold to her future husband (cf. Gen. 29:18, 27; Exod. 22:16-17; 1 
Sam. 18:25; 2 Sam. 3:14). After the wedding the bride normally went to 
live with her husband’s family. Thus she became part of that extended 
family group and was subject to its authority. Aside from the primary 
duty of childbearing (Gen. 1:28; 9:1), the wife’s main responsibility was 
the organization of the household. This was her domain, and she was 
generally a respected manager. All aspects of food, from the collecting of 
olives and dates to the grinding of corn and cooking, were her 
responsibility, as well as the spinning and weaving of thread, the making 
of clothing, and the care of domestic animals. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Cairo Museum. Photographed by permission. 


Colossal statues made of hard limestone and representing the family of Pharaoh Amenophis III. From the temple of 


Midine, Habu (18th dynasty). 


The young children remained with their mother, and she was 
responsible for teaching the boys until they were about six years old, 


after which time they were likely to take on their own roles either as 
shepherds or goatherds. Some boys spent their days in the company of 
their father, whose skills they acquired by observation and practice. The 
daughters remained with their mother, who trained them in the arts of 
cooking, spinning, weaving, and general household management, as well 
as schooling them in their future roles as wives and mothers. When the 
wife provided a son, her position was a little more secure. Prior to that it 
was somewhat precarious. She could be divorced for any apparent 
offense (cf. Sir. 25:26). In early times, when polygamy was still 
practiced, the wife could find herself replaced by a second wife or 
sometimes by a concusine. Nevertheless, despite the status of the mother, 
her role in actual fact was not as difficult as it might seem. In many 
families her opinion was sought in decision making, and her ideas were 
respected (Exod. 20:12; Prov. 19:26; 20:20; Sir. 3:1-16). 


By Persian times the status of the wife was showing definite 
improvement. She had her own position at games, the theaters, and 
religious festivals, often assisted her husband in business, and was 
known at times to manage her own property. In the NT one such 
woman, Lyna of Thyatira (Acts 16:24), operated a textile business out of 
her own home. 


C. Sons and daughters: status, childhood, education, and 
duties. The law of primogeniture provided a double portion of the 
inheritance as the birthright of the eldest son (Deut. 21:17). He always 
took precedence over his brothers and sisters (Gen. 43:33), and the elder 
of twins, even if only by a few minutes, could also hold this premier 
position with all its attendant privileges (25:24-26; 38:27-30). The right 
to primogeniture could be forfeited as a result of a serious offense (Gen. 
35:22; 49:3-4; 1 Chr. 5:1), surrendered voluntarily, or sold, as Esau did to 
his brother Jaco (Gen. 25:29-34). Davin gave his kingdom to his youngest 
son, Sotomon (1 Ki. 2:15), despite a law protecting the eldest son from the 
favoritism of a father toward a younger brother (Deut. 21:15-17). In a 
family that had no sons, property could be inherited by a daughter 
(Num. 27:8). 


The inferior status of a daughter in patriarchal society is depicted 
clearly. She could be sold into slavery or into concubinage and then 


possibly resold (Exod. 21:7-11). Even her very life was at the disposition 
of her father. Both sons and daughters could be put to death for 
disobeying the head of the household. Asranam was prepared to sacrifice 
his son Isaac (Gen. 22:1-14). Jupan ordered the burning of Tamar on 
suspicion that she, a widow, was having sexual relations with a man 
who was not of her late husband’s family (Gen. 38:11-26), when she 
would normally have been expected to marry a relative of her husband 
and was, in fact, promised to his brother. 


With the coming of the Mosaic law, a father could no longer put his 
child to death without referring the case to the authorities. Thus the 
elders heard accusations of disobedience, gluttony, and drunkenness, 
which, on conviction, were punishable with death by stoning (Deut. 
21:20-21). Children, however, could no longer be held responsible for 
the crimes of their parents (24:16). By the time of David, there was the 
right of ultimate appeal to the monarch himself (2 Sam. 14:4-11). 


Frequently, neither sons nor daughters were consulted when marriage 
partners were being selected for them. A marriage was often an alliance 
or contract between families, the wishes of the individual being regarded 
as unworthy of consideration. Although loved and valued, children were 
not pampered (Sir. 30:9-12). As family disciplinarian, the father spared 
neither the rod nor the whip (Prov. 13:24; 22:15; 29:15-17). In postexilic 
times, a son’s more formal education took place within the precincts of 
the synagogue, and just prior to the time of Christ a form of general 
education was introduced into Palestine. 


Childhood was brief, although boys and girls laughed, played, and 
sang. Some of them had whistles, rattles, and dolls, while the young ones 
sat on their mother’s lap (Isa. 66:12). In later Judaism a boy’s coming of 
age was celebrated in a manner that reinforced his position within the 
home and also within the religious family of the synagogue. As soon as 
they were old enough, both boys and girls were expected to gather fuel 
(Jer. 7:18), care for cattle, and tend the flocks. 


Protecting sheep from wild beasts and from the danger of injuring 
themselves in the mountain crevices, finding them good pasture and 
water, and carrying them home when sick or injured, was neither a light 
task nor a small responsibility (Gen. 29:6; Exod. 2:16; 1 Sam. 16:11). 


Young boys and girls would often follow their fathers to the fields to 
watch and help, but more often the girls would be learning the 
household skills from their mothers. One of the most menial and arduous 
tasks was that of fetching water, often from some considerable distance, 
and this was the responsibility of the mother or the daughter. Young 
girls were by no means secluded; rather, they were free to go about 
unveiled and visit with friends and neighbors (Gen. 34:1). 


Bearing in mind that all members of the household were subject to the 
strict authority of the head of the family, it is not surprising that as the 
household became smaller in postexilic times, it became the practice 
(where it was feasible practically and economically) for the married sons 
to move out of the patriarchal home and to set up their own family 
units. 


III. Figurative use. The concept of family in its broadest and most 
figurative sense is seen in the phrase “house of Israel” (Isa. 5:7), meaning 
the entire nation. In the OT, the relationship between God and Israel is 
seen in such family terms as “bride” (Jer. 2:1), “daughter” (8:19; 31:22), 
“children” (3:14), or “betrothal” (Hos. 2:19-20). In the NT, the bridal 
imagery describing the relationship between Christ and the church is 
continued (2 Cor. 11:2; Eph. 5:25-33; Rev. 19:7; 21:9) and is given deep 
spiritual emphasis, and the cnurcu is referred to as the household of God 
(Gal. 6:10; Eph. 2:19; 3:15; 1 Pet. 4:17). 


famine. An acute and prolonged food shortage (Heb. rd «ab H8280 and 
Gk. limos G3350, both of which can also be translated “hunger”). In 
ancient times in Paresme and Ecyer, famines were not infrequent. They 
were produced by lack of rainfall in due season, destructive hail storms 
and rain out of season, destruction of crops by locusts and caterpillars, 
and the cutting off of food supplies by a siege. Pestilence often followed, 
and the suffering was great. Famines that were the result of natural 
causes are recorded as occurring in the time of Asranam (who left Canaan 
and stayed in Egypt, Gen. 12:10), Joser (when famine “had spread over 
the whole country,” 41:56), the judges (Ruth 1:1), Davw (2 Sam. 21:1), 
Anas and Evan (1 Ki. 17:1; 18:2), Eusa (2 Ki. 4:38; Lk. 4:25), and 


Nenemian (Neh. 5:3). Famines were caused in Samaria and Jerusatem when 
these cities came under siege (2 Ki. 6:25; 25:3). The NT speaks of a 
famine “over the entire Roman world” (Acts 11:28) during the reign of 
Ciaupws. In the Olivet Discourse, Jesus predicted famines in various 
places (Matt. 24:7; Mk. 13:8; Lk. 21:11), a prophecy believed to be 
partly fulfilled in the siege of Jrrusarm by the Roman general Titus. 
Famines are sometimes said to be sent as punishments, and sometimes 
they are threatened as such (Lev. 26:19-20; Deut. 28:49-51; 2 Ki. 8:1; 
Isa. 14:30; 51:19; Jer. 14:12, 15; Ezek. 5:16). To be preserved in time of 
famine is a special mark of God’s favor and power (Job 5:20; Ps. 33:19; 
37:19). Sometimes the word famine is used in a figurative sense, as when 
Amos says that God will send a famine, not of bread and water, but “a 
famine of hearing the words of the Lorn” (Amos 8:11). 


fan. See winnowmnc Fork. 


farming. The Israelites in the time of the parriarcus were a nomadic 
people. They first learned acricutture in Patesmne after the conquest of 
Canaan. After that a large proportion of the people were engaged in 
agrarian pursuits. The page470"indent">Agriculture was the 
background for the legislation of Israel. At the time of the conquest 
every family probably received a piece of land, marked off by stones that 
could not be removed lawfully (Deut. 19:14; 27:17; Hos. 5:10). On the 
year of Jusnzz those who had lost their ancestral estates recovered 
possession of them. Terracing was necessary to make use of soil on the 
hillsides. Irrigation was not required, since there was usually sufficient 
rainfall (see ram). Aside from the Necrv and other desert regions, the soil 
of Palestine was generally fertile. Fertilizing was almost unknown. To 
maintain the fertility of the land, the law required that farms, vineyards, 
and olive orchards were to lie fallow in the seventh year (Exod. 23:10). 
Plowing to prepare the land for sowing was done in autumn, when the 
early rains softened the ground that had become stone-hard in the 
summer sun. This was done with a crude wooden prow drawn by oxen or, 


if the soil was thin, with a mattock. With such implements the surface of 
the ground was hardly more than scratched (perhaps 3-4 in./8-10 cm.). 
Little harrowing was done and was probably unknown in Palestine in 
early times. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Modern farmer still using an ancient technique for plowing his field. 


The summer grain was sown between the end of January and the end 
of February. Usually the seed was scattered by hand from a basket, but 
careful farmers put it in furrows in rows (Isa. 28:25). Between sowing 
and reaping, the crops were exposed to several dangers: the failure of 
the latter rain, which came in March and April; the hot, drying easterly 
winds that often came in March and April (Gen. 41:6); hail storms (Hag. 
2:17); various kinds of weeds like tares and thorns (Jer. 12:13; Matt. 
13:7, 25); injurious insects, especially the palmerworm, the cankerworm, 
the caterpillar, and the locust (Amos 7:2); the thefts of crows and 
sparrows (Matt. 13:4); and fungus diseases, especially mildew (Deut. 
28:22). As the harvest season approached, particularly valuable crops 
were protected by watchmen (Jer. 4:17); but the law permitted a hungry 
person to pick grain when passing by (Deut. 23:25; Matt. 12:1). 

The time of narvesr varied somewhat according to the climatic 
condition of each region, but usually began about the middle of April 
with the coming of the dry season. Barley was the first grain to be cut, 
and this was followed a few weeks later with wheat. The grain harvest 
generally lasted about seven weeks, from Passover to Pentecost. Whole 
families moved out of their village homes to live in the fields until the 
harvest was over. The grain was cut with a sickle and laid in swaths 


behind the reaper. It was then bound into sheaves and gathered into 
shocks (Exod. 22:6). In the interest of the poor, the law forbade a field to 


be harvested to its limits. 


The grain was threshed in the open air, a custom made possible 
because the harvest season was free from rain (2 Ki. 13:7). During the 
threshing time the grain was guarded by harvesters who spent the nights 
on the threshing floor (Ruth 3:6). The threshing floor was constructed in 
an exposed position in the fields, preferably on a slight elevation, so as 
to get the full benefit of the winds. It consisted of a circular area 25-40 
ft. (8-12 m.) in diameter, sloping slightly upward at the edges, and was 
usually surrounded with a border of stones to keep in the grain. The 
floor was level and hard. The sheaves of grain, brought in from the fields 
on the backs of men and animals, were heaped in the center. From this 
heap, sheaves were spread out on the floor; and then either several 
animals tied abreast were driven round and round the floor or two oxen 
were yoked together to a threshing machine, which they dragged in a 
circular path over the grain until the kernels of grain were separated 
from the stalks. The threshing machines were of two kinds, a board with 
the bottom studded with small stones or nails, or a kind of threshing 
wagon. While this was going on, the partly threshed grain was turned 
over with a fork. After that the grain was winnowed by tossing the grain 
and chaff into the air with a wooden fork or shovel so that the wind 
might blow away the chaff. This was usually done at night, to take 
advantage of the night breezes. The chaff was either burned or left to be 
scattered by the winds. The grain was then sifted with a sieve to remove 
stones and other impurities, and collected into pits or barns (Lk. 12:18). 


farthin g. See money. 


fasting. The act of abstaining from food, especially for religious 
purposes. The only fast required by the Mosaic law was that of the Day 
of Atonement (Lev. 16:29, 31; 23:27-32; Num. 29:7; KJV, “afflict your 
souls”; NIV, “deny yourselves”). See Atonement, pay or. Throughout the OT 
period, however, there are many examples of fasts on special occasions, 


held because of transgression or to ward off present or impending 
calamity. Samur called for such a fast (1 Sam. 7:6); Jenoiaxm proclaimed a 
fast after Baruch had read the condemnatory word of the Lord given 
through Jeremian (Jer. 36:9); Jezese. hypocritically called a fast when she 
sought to secure Nasory’s vineyard (1 Ki. 21:9, 12). We read of 
individuals who were moved to fast—for example, Dav, when his child 
became ill (2 Sam. 12:16, 21-23), and Anas on hearing his doom (1 Ki. 
21:27). 

After the exmz, four annual fasts were held in memory of the national 
calamities through which the nation had passed. They are mentioned 
only in Zech. 7:1-7; 8:19. These fasts, established during the captivity, 
were held in the fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth months. By the time of 
Christ they had fallen into disuse and were not revived until after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. In rabbinic times the Feast of 
Purim, the origin of which is explained in the book of Esther (Esth. 9:31- 
32), was accompanied by a fast in commemoration of the fast of Esruer, 
Morveca, and the Jews (4:1-3, 15-17). The OT gives a number of 
instances of other fasts in which the whole people joined (Ezra 8:21-23; 
Neh. 9:1). Examples of fasts by individuals are given in Neh. 1:4 and 
Dan. 9:3. A fast of great strictness was proclaimed by the heathen king of 
Nineven to avert the destruction threatened by the Lord through Jonan 


(Jon. 3:5). 
DAYS OF FASTING IN THE JEWISH 
SACRED YEAR 
17 Tammuz (Jun-Jul) | Breaking through the walls of 
Jerusalem (Second Temple). 


9 Ab (Jul-Aug) Destruction of the Temple. 


3 Tishri (Sept-Oct) Fast of Gedaliah. 
10 Tishri 


10 Tebeth (Dec-Jan) | Beginning of the siege on 
Jerusalem (Second Temple). 


13 Adar (Feb-Mar) Fast of Esther. 


Fasting among the Israelites was either partial or total, depending on 
the length of the fast. When Dan: mourned three full weeks, he ate no 


“choice food; no meat or wine touched my lips” (Dan. 10:2-3). Another 
longer fast is mentioned in Neh. 1:4. The fast on the Day of Atonement 
was “from the evening...until the following evening” (Lev. 23:32); and 
no food or drink was taken. Other daylong fasts were from morning till 
evening. The fasts of Moses and Esan for forty days were exceptional 
(Exod. 34:28; 1 Ki. 19:8). 

Religious fasting was observed as a sign of mourninc for sin, with the 
object of deprecating divine wrath or winning divine compassion. The 
prophets often condemn the abuse of the custom, for Israelites 
superstitiously thought that it had value even when not accompanied by 
purity and righteousness of life (Isa. 58:3-7; Jer. 14:10-12; Zech. 7-8). 
Fasts were not necessarily religious in nature. They were commonplace 
when someone near and dear died, as when the inhabitants of Jasesu 
fasted after they had buried Sau. and Jonatuan (1 Sam. 31:13) and after 
the death of Asner (2 Sam. 1:12). 


There are few references to fasting in the Gospels, but what is said 
shows that frequent fasts were customary with those Jews who desired 
to lead a specially religious life. We are told that Anna “worshiped night 
and day, fasting and praying” (Lk. 2:37). Again, the Puarisre in the 
parable says, “I fast twice a week” (18:12). Jesus fasted for forty days in 
the wilderness, but it is not clear whether this fast was voluntary or not. 
There is no reason to doubt that he observed the usual prescribed public 
fasts, but neither by practice nor by precept did he stress fasting. Jesus 
was so unascetic in his ordinary mode of life that he was reproached 
with being “a glutton and a drunkard” (Matt. 11:19; Lk. 7:34). The 
references to fasting in Matt. 17:21 and Mk. 9:29 do not occur in the 
earliest MSS (cf. NIV mg.). Jesus did speak of fasting on two occasions 
recorded in the Gospels: Matt. 6:16-18. Here voluntary fasting is 
presupposed as a religious exercise, but Jesus warns against making it an 
occasion for a parade of piety. The important thing is purity and honesty 
of intention. Fasting should be to God, not to impress human beings. 
Jesus approves of fasting if it is an expression of inner contrition and 
devotion. The externalism of the Pharisees had its own reward. 


Matt. 9:14-17 (parallels Mk. 2:18-22; Lk. 5:33-39). In this incident the 
disciples of John and of the Pharisees ask Jesus, “How is it that we and 


the Pharisees fast, but your disciples do not fast?” Jesus replies that 
fasting, which is a sign of mourning, would be inconsistent with the joy 
that should characterize those who know that the Messian has finally 
come and is now with them. The time will come, however, when he will 
be taken away, and then his disciples will mourn. Jesus here sanctions 
fasting, as he does in the Sermon on the Mount; but he refuses to force it 
on his disciples. In the parables of the old wineskins and the old garment 
he shows that fasting belongs to the body of old observances and 
customs and is not congruous with the liberty of the gospel. The new era 
that he inaugurates must have new forms of its own. 


The book of Acts has a few direct references to fasting. The church at 
Antiocn fasted and prayed before sending out Paur and Barnasas as 
missionaries (Acts 13:2-3). On Paul’s first missionary journey, elders 
were appointed in every church, with prayer and fasting (14:23). The 
reference to the fasting of Corneuus (10:30), found in KJV and many MSS, 
is omitted by the NIV and other modern versions. The only other direct 
references to fasting in the NT are found in 2 Cor. 6:5 and 11:27, where 
Paul describes his sufferings for Christ; and here, most likely, he has in 
mind involuntary fasting. 


fat, fatted. The first reference to fat in the Bible is in Genesis: “Abel 
brought fat portions from some of the firstborn of his flock. The Lorp 
looked with favor on Abel and his offering” (Gen. 4:4; see Asr). 
According to the Mosaic law, all the fat of sacrificed animals belonged to 
the Lord and was burned as an offering to him, “a pleasing aroma” (Lev. 
3:14-16; 7:30). The fatty portions are specified in Lev. 3-7 as the fat of 
the entrails, of the kidneys, and of the liver, and also the tail of the 
sheep. The fat had to be offered on the day the animal was sacrificed 
(Exod. 23:18). It is sometimes asserted that the eating of any fat was 
forbidden to the Israelites; however, the prohibition did not apply to 
animals slain solely for food, but only to specified parts of sacrificed 
animals (Deut. 12:15, 16, 21-24). A “fatling” (e.g., 2 Sam. 6:13 NRSV) 
was a young animal fattened for slaughter (cf. the references to “fatted” 
calves, 1 Sam. 18:24; Lk. 15:23; et al.). The word fat is sometimes used 
in a figurative sense to signify the best part of anything, for example, 


“the fat of the land” (Gen. 45:18), “the fat of wheat” (Ps. 81:16 lit.; NIV, 
“the finest of wheat”). (Note that the KJV also uses the now archaic 
terms fat and winefat with the meanings “vat” and “winepress”; see Joel 
2:24; 3:13; Isa. 63:2; Mk. 12:1.) See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


fate. See pesminv. 


father. A male parent or ancestor (Heb. »db H3; Gk. patér G4252). In the 
Hebrew ramny the father had absolute rights over his children. He could 
sell them into slavery and have them put to death. Reverence and 
obedience by children is prescribed from the earliest times (Exod. 20:12; 
Lev. 19:3; Deut. 5:16). The Scriptures many times set forth the character 
and duties of an ideal father (e.g., Deut. 4:9; 6:7; 31:13; Prov. 22:6; Isa. 
28:9). The term is used also of both immediate and remote ancestors. It 
may refer to a grandfather, as when Asranam is called Jacos’s father (Gen. 
28:13). More broadly, God told Abraham that he would be the “father of 
many nations” (17:4). The founders of the Hebrew race, the parriarcus, are 
referred to as its fathers (Rom. 9:5 KJV); so also heads of clans (Exod. 
6:14; 1 Chr. 27:1). 


In addition, the word has many figurative and derived uses: a spiritual 
ancestor, whether good or bad (e.g., Abraham, “the father of all who 
believe,” Rom. 4:11; and the devil, “You belong to your father, the 
devil,” Jn. 8:44); the originator of a mode of life (“Jabal...the father of 
those who live in tents and raise livestock,” Gen. 4:20); one who exhibits 
paternal kindness and wisdom to another (Jdg. 17:10); a revered 
superior, especially a prophet and an elderly and venerable man (1 Sam. 
10:12; 1 Jn. 2:13); royal advisors and prime ministers (Gen. 45:8); a 
source (“Does the rain have a father?” Job 38:28). 


God is Father: As Creator of the universe, “the Father of the heavenly 
lights” (Jas. 1:17); as Creator of the human race, “Have we not all one 
father?” (Mal. 2:10); as one who begets and takes care of his spiritual 
children, “you received the Spirit of sonship. And by him we cry, ‘Abba, 
Father’” (Rom. 8:15). See Assa. In a special and unique sense, God is the 
Father of Jesus Christ (Matt. 11:26; Mk. 14:36; Lk. 22:42). 


fatherless. See orpuan. 


father’s house. See novus. 


fathom. See weicuts AND MEASURES. 


fatlin g. See rar. 


fauna. See anmats. 


fawn. See anmats. 


fear. This word in English has two principal meanings: (1) an 
apprehension of evil that normally leads one either to flee or to fight and 
(2) awe and reverence that a person of sense feels in the presence of God 
and, to a less extent, in the presence of a king or other dread authority. 
A child feels the first of these in the presence of a cruel parent and feels 
the second before one who is good but who must also be just. Several 
Hebrew words are translated “fear” in the OT, especially the verb yareé » 
H3710 and its cognates. The corresponding Greek verb is phobeomai 
G5828; noun phobos G5832. 


The most prevalent use of this concept in the Bible is the fear of God. 
The majesty and nouness of God cannot but incite fear in human beings 
(Job 37:22-24). The phrases “the fear of God” and “the fear of the Lord” 
occur frequently in the Bible, particularly in the OT. The Hebrew deity 
was awesome, so naturally the Israelites were constantly called on to 
“fear the Loro your God and serve him” (Deut. 10:20; note that “serve” 
helps to define “fear”). The admonition was an instrument with two 
edges, rewards and restraints. “The fear of God” is synonymous with true 
religion, and therefore rewarding. It was considered so as early as 


Asranam’s day. When that patriarch misrepresented his wife Saran to 
Asimetecn, he gave as his reason, “I said to myself, “There is surely no fear 
of God in this place” (Gen. 20:11). “The fear of God” was required in 
the following ways: by keeping his commandments (Exod. 20:20); by 
serving him and keeping his statutes (Deut. 6:13, 24); by hearkening to 
his voice (1 Sam. 12:14); and by worshiping in his temple (Ps. 5:7). 


There is also a fear that debilitates and demoralizes. The wicked 
person is destroyed by his fears (cf. Prov. 28:1). Fear can take its toll 
among good people (cf. Jn. 19:38). God said to Abraham, “Do not be 
afraid, Abram. I am your shield, your very great reward” (Gen. 15:1). 
Dav exclaimed triumphantly, “I fear no evil, for you are with me” (Ps. 
23:4). Divine visible presence, after the first startling moments, always 
dispelled fears (Exod. 3:6; Lk. 1:30; 2:10; Matt. 14:27; 17:6-7). Though 
the awesome nature of God will never diminish, his Fatherly tove has 
been manifested through Jesus. His tenderness has replaced terror. 
Consequently, John could give the Christian antidote for fear: “There is 
no fear in love. But perfect love drives out fear, because fear has to do 
with punishment. The one who fears is not made perfect in love” (1 Jn. 
4:18). The Christian should have no fear of hunger, nakedness, sickness, 
suffering, wicked people, death, nor judgment. All have lost their power 
of fear in the love of Christ. “Do not be afraid, little flock, for your 
Father has been pleased to give you the kingdom” (Lk. 12:32). 


Fear of Isaac. This expression appears twice in Scripture (Gen. 31:42, 
53; in the latter passage, “the Fear of his father Isaac”). It is generally 
thought to be a name for God, pointing to his protective care and power, 
which inspires terror in his enemies. A few scholars have argued that in 
these passages the Hebrew term for “fear” (pahad H7065) has a different 
meaning, such as “kinsman” or “thigh” (the latter sense supposedly 
being related to oath-making; cf. Gen. 24:2, where a different word is 
used). 


feasts. Sacred festivals held an important place in Jewish religion. They 
were religious services accompanied by demonstrations of joy and 


gladness. In Lev. 23, where they are described most fully, they are called 
“sacred assemblies” (KJV, “holy convocations”). Their times, except for 
the two instituted after the exnz, were fixed by divine appointment. Their 
purpose was to promote spiritual interests of the community. The people 
met in holy fellowship for acts and purposes of sacred worship. They met 
before God in holy assemblies. 


I. The weekly Sabbath (Lev. 23:3). This celebration stood at the 
head of the sacred seasons. The holy meetings by which the Sassaty was 
distinguished were quite local. Families and other small groups 
assembled under the guidance of Levites or elders and engaged in 
common acts of devotion, the forms and manner of which were not 
prescribed. Little is known of where or how the people met before the 
captivity, but after it they met in synacocuss and were led in worship by 
teachers learned in the law. 


II. The Passover, or the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Lev. 
23:4-8). The Passover was the first of all the annual feasts, and 
historically and religiously it was the most important of all. It was called 
both the Feast of the Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread, the 
two really forming a double festival. It was celebrated on the first month 
of the religious year, on the fourteenth of Nisan (our April), and 
commemorated the deliverance of the Jews from Egypt and the 
establishment of Israel as a nation by God’s redemptive act. The Feast of 
Unleavened Bread began on the day after the Passover and lasted seven 
days (23:5-8). This combined feast was one of the three that all male 
Jews who were physically able and ceremonially clean were required by 
the Mosaic law to attend (Exod. 23:17; Deut. 16:16). The other two were 
the Feast of Weeks, or Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles. These 
were known as the pilgrimage festivals; on all of them special sacrifices 
were offered, varying according to the character of the festival (Num. 
28-29). 


© Dr. James C. Martin A sukkah made from palm fronds. The Israelites built such shelters during the Feast of 


Tabernacles or Booths (Sukkoth). 


Theologically the Passover finds its heart in the doctrine of proprration. 
The Lord entered Egypt bent on judgment (Exod. 12:12); but, seeing the 
blood, he passed over that house completely at peace with those who 
were sheltering there. His wrath was assuaged by the blood of the lamb. 


Ill. The Feast of Pentecost (Lev. 23:15-21). Other names for 
Pentecost are the Feast of Weeks, the Day of the Firstfruits, and the Feast 
of Harvests. It was celebrated on the sixth day of the month of Sivan 
(May-June), seven weeks after the offering of the wave sheaf after the 
Passover. The name Pentecost (from a Gk. word meaning “fiftieth”) 
originated from the fact that there was an interval of fifty days between 
the two feasts. The feast lasted a single day (Deut. 16:9-12) and marked 
the completion of the wheat narvesr. The characteristic ritual of this feast 
was the offering and waving of two loaves of leavened bread, made from 
ripe grain that had just been harvested. This was done by the priest in 
the name of the congregation. In addition to these wave offerings, the 
people were to give the Lord an offering of the firstfruits of their 
produce. The amount of the offering was not designated. 


IV. The Feast of Trumpets or New Moon (Lev. 23:23-25). This 
celebration was held on the first day of the seventh month, Tishri (Sept.— 
Oct.), which began the civil year of the Jews. It corresponded to our 
New Year’s Day, and on it, from morning to evening, horns and trumpets 
were blown. After the exile the day was observed by the public reading 
of the law and by general rejoicing. 


V. The Day of Atonement (Lev. 23:26-32). This sacred event was 
observed on the tenth day of Tishri. It was really less a feast than a fast, 
as the distinctive character and purpose of the day was to bring the 
collective sin of the whole year to remembrance so that it might 
earnestly be dealt with and atoned for. On this day the high priest made 
confession of all the sins of the community and entered on their behalf 
into the Most Holy Place with the blood of reconciliation. It was a 
solemn occasion, when God’s people through godly sorrow and 
atonement for sin entered into the rest of God’s mercy and favor. In 
receiving his forgiveness, they could rejoice before him and carry out his 
commandments. 


VI. The Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 23:33-43). Also called the 
Feast of Booths or Ingathering, this was the last of the sacred festivals 
under the old covenant in preexilic times. It began five days after the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. 23:34; Deut. 16:13) and lasted seven days. It 
marked the completion of the harvest and historically commemorated 
the wanderings in the wilderness. During this festival people lived in 
booths and tents to remind themselves of how their forefathers 
wandered in the wilderness and lived in booths. The sacrifices of this 
feast were more numerous than at any other. The last day of the feast 
marked the conclusion of the ecclesiastical year. The whole feast was 
popular and joyous in nature. 


Besides the above feasts, which were all preexilic and instituted by 
God, the Jews after the Captivity added two others, the Feast of Lights, 
or Dedication, and the Feast of Purim. 


THE JEWISH SACRED YEAR 
SPECIAL DAYS 


14—Passover 
15—Unleavened Bread 
21—Close of Passover 


Sian (May—June) 6—Feast of Pentecost (seven weeks after the Passover) 
Tamme tne) 
Ab (iy-Aug.) ——————— 


Ell | (Aug-Sept) Sa 
1-2—The Feast of Trumpets (Rosh Hashannah, beginning 
of the civil year) 


10—Day of Atonement 


(Feb.—Mar) 14—Feast of Purim 


VII. The Feast of Lights was observed for eight days beginning on 
the twenty-fifth day of Kislev (Nov.—Dec.). It was instituted by the 
Maccasrrs in 164 B.C. when the temple, which had been defiled by 
Antiocnus Epiphanes, king of Syria, was cleansed and rededicated to the 
service of the Lord. During these days the Israelites met in their 
synagogues, carrying branches of trees in their hands, and held jubilant 
services. The children were told the brave and stirring deeds of the 
Maccabees so that they might emulate them. 


VIII. The Feast of Purim (“lots”) is kept on the fourteenth and 
fifteenth days of Adar (Feb.—Mar.), the last month of the religious year. 
It was instituted by Morpecar to commemorate the failure of Haman’s plots 
against the Jews (Esth. 9:20-22, 26-28). On the evening of the thirteenth 
it became customary to read the whole book of Esther publicly in the 
synagogue. It was a joyous occasion. See also caenpar. 


feet, washing of. See roorwasnc. 


Felix. fee‘liks (Gk. Phélix G5772, from Lat. félix, “fruitful, fortunate”). 
Born Antonius Claudius, he was a freedman of the family of Emperor 
Ciaupius (A.D. 41-54). Felix and his brother Pallas were favorites of 


Claudius and later of Nero (54-68), and so Felix evidently thought that he 
could do as he pleased. The Roman historian Tacitus said of him that “he 
revelled in cruelty and lust, and wielded the power of a king with the 
mind of a slave.” His very title of procurator hints at his fiscal duties of 
procuring funds for Rome, which he seems to have accomplished with all 
sorts of tyranny. He began his career as procurator of Juwa by seducing 
Drusilla, the sister of Acrwpa II and wife of the king of Emesa (modern 
Homs), and marrying her. Because she was Jewish (at least in part), he 
learned much of Jewish life and customs. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Rockefeller Museum, 


Jerusalem. Photographed by permission. 


Coin minted during the procuratorship of Antonius Felix. 


Felix appears in the biblical account only in Acts 23:24—25:14. He 
was susceptible to flattery, as the speech of Trrtruitus shows, and also to 
conviction of sin, as is shown by his terror when Pau reasoned before 
him about “righteousness, self-control and the judgment to come” 
(24:25). His conviction faded and he procrastinated. He held Paul for 
about two years (c. 58-60), hoping that the apostle “would offer him a 
bribe” for his freedom (24:26). Felix was then replaced by Festus, a far 


better man. 


felloe. Variant form of felly, which refers to the rim of a wheel 
supported by spokes. It is used by the KJV once in connection with the 
wheels of the ten bronze stands in the temple (1 Ki. 7:33; NIV, “spokes”). 


fellow. This English term (meaning “man, companion, peer”) is used in 
Bible versions to render several words and expressions (e.g., Exod. 2:13 
KJV; the NIV and NRSV clarify, “fellow Hebrew”). The term can be used 
in expressions of contempt (Matt. 9:3 et al.). It also occurs frequently as 
an adjective in combination with various nouns (e.g., “fellow worker,” 
Rom. 16:3; “fellow servant,” Col. 4:7; et al.). 


fellowship. The meaningful Greek term koindnia G3126 (“association, 
communion”) and its cognates stand for one of the most powerful 
concepts in the Scriptures. They apply first of all to participation in a 
person or project and a “common” spirit. Fellowship in the family of God 
comes after the new birth (2 Cor. 5:17; 1 Jn. 3:9; see receneration). 
Christians partake of Christ (Heb. 3:14), and of the Hoty spr (6:4; in 
Hebrews a different Gk. term is used, metochos G3581). True fellowship 
results in mutual Love (Jn. 13:34). The significant KJV rendering 
“communicate” (for the verb koinoneod G3125, Gal. 6:6) touches the heart 
of the Christian spirit: those who are taught in the Word of God are 
admonished to exercise their sense of community or fellowship sharing. 
This was an essential strength of the early Christians. Although a 
minority movement, they shared the strength of belonging to each other 
and to God. 


The notion of koinonia can have negative aspects as well. A Christian 
has no genuine “fellowship” with an unbeliever, whose nature is 
different (2 Cor. 6:14-16). Pagan ceremonies are not a part of true 
koinonia (1 Cor. 10:20-22). Christians should have no “fellowship” with 
unfruitful works of darkness (Eph. 5:11 KJV). True NT koinonia is rooted 
in a depth of fellowship with God as Father (1 Jn. 1:3, 6). Christians 
must continue to walk in the light to enjoy this fellowship. They are 


called to fellowship with the Son (1 Cor. 1:9). The Lorn’s supper is a symbol 
of this inner fellowship (10:16). Fellowship with the Spirit is a blessing 
of Christians (2 Cor. 13:14). The true koinonia is not only earthly, but 
continues and is consummated in heaven (Rev. 21:1-4). See also communrry 


OF GOODS, CONTRIBUTION. 


fellowship offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


female. See woman. 


fence. This English term is used frequently by the KJV, especially in the 
expression “fenced city,” which is better rendered “fortified city” (Num. 
32:17 et al.). The NIV uses “fence” only in Ps. 62:3, where the psalmist 
speaks of his oppressors as a “leaning wall” and a “tottering fence,” that 
is, ready to fall over. 


ferret. See anmats. 


ferry boat. Term used once by the KJV to render a Hebrew noun that 
simply means “ford” or “crossing” (2 Sam. 19:18). Because the Hebrew 
expression is unusual, the KJV translators either misinterpreted the noun 
or rendered the clause freely, “And there went over a ferry boat to carry 
over the king’s household” (cf. NIV, “They crossed at the ford to take the 
king’s household over”). 


Fertile Crescent. This term does not occur in Scripture but is a 
modern description of the territory that may roughly be described as 
reaching NW from the Persian Gulf through Mesopotamia, then W to the 
northern part of Syria, then SW through Syria and Pazesrne. In this 
crescent-shaped area the land is mostly rich and fertile and is watered by 
the Ticris, the Eurmrares, the Orontes, the Jorpan, and numerous rivers 


descending W in Lesanon. In most of the region irrigation has also long 
been employed. Various grains such as wheat and barley, and fruits such 
as grapes, olives, figs, oranges, lemons, and pomegranates abound. A 
journey in a straight line across the crescent from one end to the other 
would go mostly through the great Syrian desert, with only an 
occasional oasis. This configuration of the land explains much of Bible 
history. 


fertility cults. Religions that promoted the fertility of humans, 
animals, and crops by celebrating the myth of a dying-and-rising god 
with rites of mourning and of later jubilation. The god was believed to 
typify the death and renewal of vegetation. A “sacred marriage” between 
the god, represented by the king, and the goddess, represented by a 
hiero-dule (temple slave or prostitute), also was believed to promote the 
fertility of the land. Some scholars have thought that the fertility-cult 
background is a key to the interpretation of a number of books of the 
OT. They argue that the Canaanite fertility cult was transmitted to Israel 
when the prophets exalted Yahweh as the god of the sacred marriage in 
place of Baa. Others have compared the resurrection oF Jesus curist to the 
resurrection of such deities as Attis, Adonis, or Osiris, and have 
attributed some of Paus teachings to a dependence upon pagan 
mysteries. Further research, however, has tended to undermine seriously 
the thesis of a generically similar series of fertility cults, on the one 
hand, and the thesis of the dependence of Christianity upon the pagan 
mysteries, on the other hand. 


festivals. See rrasrs. 


Festus, Porcius. fes’‘tuhs, por’shuhs (Gk. Phéstos G5776 [from Lat. 
féstus, “festal, joyful”], Porkios G4517 [a Roman clan name]). Roman 
governor who succeeded Frux in the province of Jupea (Acts 24:27). The 
date of his accession is uncertain. Almost nothing is known of the life of 
Festus before his appointment by Nero as procurator of Judea. He appears 
in the Bible (24:27—26:32) principally in his relationship with his 


prisoner, the apostle Pau. Festus was apparently a far better and more 
efficient man than his predecessor. At the very beginning of his rule, he 
took up the case of Paul, and as King Acrra n said, Paul “could have 
been set free if he had not appealed to Caesar” (26:32). Paul had made 
this appeal when Festus, at the request of the Jews, was considering 
bringing Paul to Jerusalem for trial. Festus evidently knew that Paul was 
a good man (25:25), but he was unable to understand Paul’s reasoning 
with King Agrippa and thought that Paul had gone mad with much study 
(26:24). Festus died at his post and was followed about A.D. 62 by 
Albinus. 


fetters. See snacks. 


fever. See piszasss. 


field. The biblical “field” was usually not enclosed, but marked off from 
its neighbors by stone markers at the corners and sometimes one or two 
along the sides. Because they were unenclosed, and because of normally 
unsettled conditions, a watchman was often employed, especially when 
the crop was nearing maturity. Besides the danger of human intruders, 
there might be danger from straying cattle or even of cattle driven by 
rustlers (Exod. 22:5), and of fire if a Samson (Jdg. 15:5) or an angry 
Assarom (2 Sam. 14:30) were about. The word is used also in a larger 
sense for “territory,” as in Gen. 36:35 (KJV), where “the country of 
Moab” (NIV) is intended; and as in the parable of the tares (Matt. 
13:38), where “the field is the world.” Many of the ancient “fields” were 
the habitat of wild animals (Ps. 80:13). 


Field of Blood. See Axztpama. 


fiery serpent. This expression is used by the KJV with reference to the 
desert vipers that attacked the Hebrews in the wilderness as they 


journeyed around Moas (Num. 21:6, 8; Deut. 8:15). Their bite was cured 
miraculously when the victim looked at the bronze serpent made by 
Moses on that occasion (see Nenusntan). The context suggests a poisonous 
viper living in the desert regions near biblical Moab. In other usages, the 
same Hebrew term refers to legendary creatures (the flying serpents of 
Isa. 14:29; 30:6) or supernatural angelic beings (the serarus of 6:2-7). This 
raises the possibility that the term is used in Num. 21:6 not because it 
normally designated a particular kind of snake, but rather to emphasize 
the supernatural, miraculous character of the plague. 


fig. See PLANTS. 


figure. This English term is used variously in Bible versions to render 
several words. Special interest attaches to the use of “figure” in the KJV 
to render Greek typos G5596, a term that has a wide range of meanings, 
such as “mark” (Jn. 20:25), “pattern” (Acts 7:44), and “example” (1 Tim. 
4:12). The most important and characteristic usage is in the sense of an 
event or personage who fulfills a prophetic prefigurement. Such a 
connotation is involved, for example, in Pau.’s statement that Anam “was 
a pattern of the one to come” (Rom. 5:14). The English cognate type 
often has been used to translated this usage (cf. NRSV). The compound 
form antitypos G531, “that which corresponds [to something else],” is 
also rendered “figure” by the KJV (Heb. 9:24; 1 Pet. 3:21). From such 
terms, along with the notion of prophetic prefigurement, the whole 
elaborate system of hermeneutics known as typo.ocy was developed. See 


also ALLEGORY. 


figured stone. This phrase is used by the NRSV in two passages (Lev. 
26:1; Num. 33:52). From contextual usage, the word probably refers to 
religious images carved in relief on flat surfaces (cf. NIV, “carved stone,” 
“carved image”). These, along with other pagan cult objects, were 
proscribed and to be destroyed. The same Hebrew word is rendered 
“image” in Ezek. 8:12 (NIV, “idol”), which speaks of idolatrous pictures 


carved or scratched on walls (cf. v. 10). See also Graven mmacE} IDOLATRY. 


figurehead. A carved figure on the prow of a ship. The term is used in 
connection with the Alexandrian ship on which Paur sailed toward Rome, 
which had as its insignia the Dioscuri, that is, Castor ann potiux, the twin 
sons of Zeus who were “good luck” deities of sailors (Acts 28:11). 


filigree. Delicate ornamental work in fine wire, usually gold or silver. 
Archaeological finds have demonstrated that filigree work was produced 
throughout the ANE. Egyptian funerary jewelry provides some of the 
best examples, with intricate wire reproductions of divine symbols inlaid 
with glazed beads and semiprecious stones. Although the evidence is less 
than conclusive, biblical scholars generally agree that some of the 
settings of the high priest’s garments were of gold filigree (Exod. 28:11- 
14 et al.). 


fillet. This English term is used by the KJV with reference to the 
“bands” (NIV) or rings binding the pillars of the tasernactz, probably close 
to the capitals (Exod. 36:38). The fillets for the pillars of the court were 
overlaid with silver (38:10-12, 17, 19), while those for the door pillars 
were of gold (36:38). 


filth. See uncizan. 


finances. See money. 


finer. KJV term for “refiner, smith” (Prov. 25:4). 


finery. This English term, rarely used in Bible versions, occurs in a 
passage that describes the beauty of the necklaces, bracelets, and other 


items that adorned the upper-class women of Jerusalem (Isa. 3:18). God 
promises that he will replace these luxuries with articles of shame when 
he judges the city. The NIV uses it in another passage to render a 
different Hebrew word (2 Sam. 1:24; NRSV, “luxury”). 


fines. See punisHment. 


finger. Although the fingers are an extension from the palm, they often 
stand for the whole hand (cf. the parallelism in Isa. 59:3). Priests used a 
finger to sprinkle the sacrificial blood (Lev. 4:6 et al.). The fingers were 
used in conversation, as in most cultures, to add to the expression of the 
mouth (Prov. 6:13). Accusation was made, and still is, by pointing (Isa. 
58:9). In addition, the finger could be used as a unit of measure (Jer. 
52:21). 


Several passages in the Bible use the word finger figuratively (e.g., 1 
Ki. 12:10; Matt. 23:4). Special interest attaches to the anthropomorphic 
expression, “the finger of God,” a striking way of referring to God’s 
power (see anrHropomorpuism). The Egyptian magicians said, after one of 
the plagues of Moses which they could not duplicate, “This is the finger 
of God” (Exod. 8:19), meaning, “This is beyond the power of man to do” 
(cf. also Deut. 9:10; Ps. 8:3). In a very important passage, Jesus is quoted 
as saying that he was driving out demons “by the finger of God” and that 
these miracles indicated the arrival of the xepom or cop (Lk. 11:20). In the 
parallel passage in Matthew the words are “by the Spirit of God” (Matt. 
12:28). It is possible that Luke preserved the Semitic figure and that 
Matthew interpreted it so as to bring out clearly the connection between 
this miracle and his earlier reference to the Holy Spirit (v. 18, citing Isa. 
42:1). In any case, Jesus was claiming to have divine power and to 
inaugurate God’s reign in fulfillment of the OT promises. 


fining pot. KJV rendering of a Hebrew term that refers to a melting 
pot used for refining metals (Prov. 17:3; 27:21; NIV, “crucible”). 


fir. See piants. 


fire. The use of fire is implied in Scripture as early as Gen. 4:22, which 
states that Tusat-caw “forged all kinds of tools out of bronze and iron.” In 
the account of the Abrahamic covenant (15:17) one reads of a smoking 
firepot and a flaming torch. Later, God “rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire” (19:24 KJV; NIV, “burning sulfur”). In the 
institution of the Aaronic priestly ceremonies, God sent fire from heaven 
to consume the first offering (Lev. 9:24) to show his acceptance. This fire 
was to be kept burning continually (6:9). When Napas and Asmu, the two 
sons of Aaron, offered “unauthorized fire,” probably when intoxicated 
(10:1, 9-10), God’s fiery judgment descended on them and destroyed 
them. The final destiny of the enemies of God is the “fiery lake” (Rev. 
19:20; 20:10, 14). This world will some day be consumed by fire (2 Pet. 
3:7-12). God uses “fire” not only for judgment but also for testing, and 
so we learn that the works of all believers will be tested as by fire (1 
Cor. 3:12-15). God’s glory is accompanied by fire (Ezek. 1:27). Our Lord 
is pictured with eyes as a flame of fire, hinting at his work of judgment 
(Rev. 1:14). Fire is used to refine gold and to cleanse us (Mal. 3:2). 


fire, lake of. See HELL; HINNoM, VALLEY OF. 


fire, pillar of. See cioun, purar oF. 


firebrand. This English term occurs seldom in the OT, being used 
variously to render several Hebrew words, such as zéq H2415, referring 
to some kind of flaming missile (only Prov. 26:18; for other Hebrew 
words, see Job 41:19 NIV; Isa. 7:4; 50:11 NRSV). 


firepan. A container for carrying live or dead coals. The Hebrew term 
(masta H4746) refers to objects that had three different functions in the 
sacririce and worsu Of the OT. (1) Firepans were used to carry coals to and 


from the altar of burnt offering (Exod. 27:3; 38:3; Num. 4:14). (2) The 
containers could also be used in combination with the snuffers of the 
golden tampstann, probably as receptacles to catch the pieces of burned 
wick (Exod. 25:38; 37:23; Num. 4:9; KJV, “snuff dishes”; NIV and NRSV, 
“trays”). (3) Finally, the Hebrew term could refer to a censer (Lev. 10:1; 
16:12; Num. 16:6; et al.). 


firkin. See weicuts AND MEASURES. 


firmament. Traditional rendering for Hebrew rāqfa : H8385, a difficult 
word that seems to suggest beaten metal plate. The Hebrew term is used 
only with reference to the sky (Gen. 1:6-8 et al.), viewed apparently as 
an “expanse” (NIV) or “vault” (RSV) or “dome” (NRSV). While Genesis 
indicates that the rdqgia: was formed to separate the mass of waters and 
divide them into two layers, little can be inferred from that. The 
Septuagint rendered the term with Greek stereOma G5106 (“solidity, 
foundation, firmness, steadfastness”; cf. Col. 2:5), which was in turn 
rendered firmamentum by Jerome in the Latin Vulgate, and thus 
“firmament” in the KJV. The firmament is mentioned always in the 
context of creation: nine times in the Genesis account, but also in the 
Psalms and the Prophets (Ps. 19:1; 150:1; Ezek. 1:22-26; 10:1; Dan. 
12:3). It seems probable that the Hebrew term reflects everyday 
experience in the human perception of nature: the firmament is thus 
simply the place where God put the sun, moon, and stars, and where 
birds fly (Gen. 1:14-17, 20). 


first and last. See arna anp omeca. 


firstborn. The Hebrew word for “firstborn” (békér H1147) is used 
chiefly of human beings, but it can also be applied to animals (Exod. 
11:5). From earliest times it was recognized that God had the first claim 
on animals (Gen. 4:4). Among the ancestors of the Hebrews, the 
firstborn offspring of humans and animals were sacrificed to the deity. 


Because the firstborn of the Israelites were preserved at the time of the 
first Passover, every firstborn male of man and beast became consecrated 
to God (Exod. 13:2; 34:19). The beasts were sacrificed, while the 
firstborn sons were redeemed (Exod. 13:11-15; 34:20; cf. Lev. 27:6). At 
Sinai the Levites were substituted for the Israelite firstborn (Num. 3:12, 
41, 46; 8:13-19). On the thirtieth day after birth the father brought his 
firstborn son to the priest and paid five shekels to redeem him from 
service in the temple (cf. Lk. 2:27). 


Among the Israelites the firstborn son possessed special privileges. He 
succeeded his father as the head of the house and received as his share 
of the inheritance a double portion. For that reason, sometimes the 
meaning of the term is figurative, denoting priority or supremacy. Israel 
was God’s “firstborn son” (Exod. 4:22; Jer. 31:9). As the firstborn son 
had special priority, so Israel was privileged over other nations. 
Similarly, Christ is the “firstborn” of the Father (Heb. 1:6), having 
preeminent position over others in relation to him. He is “firstborn 
among many brothers” (Rom. 8:29), that is, sovereign above those 
related to him in the new creation. He is “the firstborn of all creation” 
(Col. 1:15 NRSV), a statement misunderstood by the Arians of the fourth 
century and modern-day Jehovah’s Witnesses, who make him a created 
being and not God. The proper meaning is that Christ, truly God, stands 
in a relationship of priority or sovereignty over all creation (cf. NIV). 


firstfruits. In acknowledgment of the fact that all the products of the 
land came from God, and to show thankfulness for his goodness, the 
Israelites brought as an offering a portion of the fruits that ripened first. 
These were looked on as a pledge of the coming narvesr. Such an offering 
was made both on behalf of the nation (Lev. 23:10, 17) and by 
individuals (Exod. 23:19; Deut. 26:1-11). These firstfruits went for the 
support of the priesthood. 

In a figurative use, Jesus is the firstfruits of all who die in faith; that 
is, the resurrection Of believers is made possible and is guaranteed by his 
resurrection (1 Cor. 15:20). Believers, in turn, are “a kind of firstfruits” 
of all that God created (Jas. 1:18); creation will share in the redemption 
of the children of God (Rom. 8:19-21). 


fish. See anmats. 


Fish Gate. An entrance on the N wall of Jerusaiem. King Manassen is said 
to have “rebuilt the outer wall of the City of David, west of the Gihon 
spring, as far as the entrance of the Fish Gate and encircling the hill of 
Ophel” (2 Chr. 33:14; the gate was rebuilt after the exnz, Neh. 3:3). It 
was apparently located between the Jesuanan care and the Tower of 
HananeL, and one of the choirs proceeded past it at the dedication of the 
walls (Neh. 12:39). It presumably obtained its name from a fish market 
nearby (cf. 13:16). Elsewhere it is mentioned with the Mishneh or Ssconp 
pistrict Of the city (Zeph. 1:10). The Fish Gate was likely near the NW 
corner of the temre mount. 


fishhook. Not only the means of catching fish as is done today, but 
also of keeping them, at least for a time (cf. Amos 4:2 with Job 41:1-2). 
Peter generally used a net, but see Matt. 17:27, where the Lord told him 
to cast a hook (so KJV and other versions; the NIV translates with the 
more idiomatic phrase, “throw out your line”). 


fishing. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


fitch. See pianrts. 


flag. See PLANTS. 


flagon. A large vessel used for holding liquors. The NRSV uses it 
several times where the NIV prefers “pitcher” or “jar” (Exod. 25:29 et 
al.). The KJV uses it wrongly several times to translate a Hebrew word 
that really means “raisin cake” (2 Sam. 6:19; 1 Chr. 16:3; Cant. 2:5; Hos. 
3:1). 


flagstaff. Term used by the NIV and other modern versions in one 
passage where God warns the people that they will flee until they are 
left “like a flagstaff on a mountaintop, / like a banner on a hill” (Isa. 
30:17). The Hebrew term apparently could refer to poles of various 
kinds, for in its other two occurrences it clearly means “mast [of a ship]” 
(Isa. 33:23; Ezek. 27:5). 


flask. A small container, usually with a narrow neck. The term is 
occasionally used by English versions, for example, to render Hebrew 
pak H7095 (“small jug, vial”), which occurs in two passages (1 Sam. 
10:1; 2 Ki. 9:1, 3) or Greek angeion G31, used once with reference to jars 
of oil (Matt. 25:4 NRSV). 


flat nose. The KJV translation of a Hebrew word used only once to 
describe one of the conditions that rendered a man unfit for priestly 
service (Lev. 21:18). Some believe the word refers to the condition that 
often accompanies a cleft palate. The NRSV renders it, “one who has a 
mutilated face”; NIV simply, “disfigured.” 


flax. See piants. 


flea. See anmats. 


fleece. The shorn wool of a sheep. The first of the shearing was to be 
given to the priesthood, as a part of their means of support (Deut. 18:4). 
Gweon’s experience as related in Jdg. 6:37-40 has given rise to the idiom 
“putting out a fleece” when seeking God’s guidance through some 
observable means. 


fleet. See surs. 


flesh. Literally, the soft part of the bodies of people and animals. 
However, the term (Heb. basar H1414, Gk. sarx G4922) is often used 
figuratively in the Bible and plays a significant role in theological 
formulations. In many of these passages, a literal rendering can be 
confusing and misleading, so the NIV and other modern versions usually 
resort to more idiomatic translations. Thus the phrase “every living thing 
of all flesh” (Gen. 6:19 KJV) is rendered by the NIV simply as “all living 
creatures.” Similarly, “the God of the spirits of all flesh” (Num. 16:22 
KJV) becomes in the TNIV, “God of every human spirit.” 


In the NT, the term flesh can refer to our ordinary human constitution 
as opposed to our mental and moral qualities: “the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh [NIV, body] is weak” (Matt. 26:41 KJV). Very 
important is the application of the word to the human nature deprived 
of the Spirit of God and dominated by sw. This theological usage is 
difficult to translate, and the NIV uses such renderings as “unspiritual” 
(Col. 2:18), “world” (2 Cor. 10:2), “human effort” (Gal. 3:3), and 
especially “sinful nature” (Rom. 8:3-13; Gal. 5:13-24). See also Hory sprr. 


fleshhook. KJV term for one of the sacrificial implements used in the 
TABERNACLE and the temr (Exod. 27:3; 38:3; Num. 4:14; 1 Chr. 28:17; 2 
Chr. 4:16; NIV, “meat fork” or “fork”). What appears to be the same 
device is described as a three-pronged instrument used to remove meat 
from a boiling pot (1 Sam. 2:13-14). 


flesh pot. This term is used by the KJV once in a passage where the 
Israelites complain that, when living in Egypt, they used to sit around 
“pots of meat” (NIV) eating whatever they wanted (Exod. 16:3). These 
pots were large metal kettles used not only for cooking meat (2 Ki. 4:38; 
Ezek. 11:3), but also for boiling water (Jer. 1:13) and for washing (Ps. 
60:8). 


flies. See anmats. 


flint. See werats. 


float. This English term is used by the KJV to render two Hebrew words 
for “raft,” each of which occurs only once (1 Ki. 5:9; 2 Chr. 2:16). 


flock. A collection of sheep under the care of a shepherd, sometimes 
including goats also (Gen. 27:9). The larger animals such as cattle, 
camels, and donkeys were counted as herds, not flocks. Israel lived in OT 
times in a pastoral civilization, and a man’s flocks made up most of his 
wealth, providing clothing, food, milk, and animals for sacrifice. 
Figuratively, Israr and the cnurcu are counted as flocks, and God is the 
Good Shepherd (Isa. 40:11; Matt. 26:31; Lk. 12:32; 1 Pet. 5:2-3). 


flog. See SCOURGE} STRIPES. 


flood, the. The great deluge that occurred during the days of Noan, 
recorded in Gen. 6-9 and mentioned frequently elsewhere in the Bible. 


I. Historical background of flood interpretations. The 
Noahic flood has been a subject for discussion among scientists and 
theologians for many centuries. During the Middle Ages, the church was 
the authority in all areas of thought. Science as we know it today did not 
exist, for with its theological orientation the church looked with disfavor 
on observations that did not have theological explanations. It was only 
natural then that when the early geologists observed many thousands of 
feet of sedimentary rocks (formed from smaller particles of rocks or 
chemically precipitated from solution) in the mountains of Europe and 
the British Isles, they turned to the church for an explanation. The 
easiest answer for the layers of sediments was that they were laid down 
by the flood. 


As the sedimentary layers were studied further, problems arose when 
it was discovered that not all the layers were contemporaneous. It was 
also readily observed that some sediments had been deposited, hardened 


into rock, folded into mountain ranges, eroded off, and then covered 
with new sediments. At some places the sedimentary rock layers were 
cut by formerly molten rock material, which indicated volcanic activity 
after the sediments were deposited. Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
scientists attempted to harmonize the interpretation of field observations 
with church tradition. 


As a result, many interpretations of the meaning and physical 
characteristics of the flood have been suggested, modified, abandoned, 
and sometimes reproposed. These interpretations have produced some 
highly improbable explanations of the events of the deluge and have so 
confused the issue that it is difficult to separate the intelligent from the 
fanciful. The reality of the flood can hardly be questioned, however, 
because of the many references to it in both the OT and NT (Gen. 6-8; 
9:11, 28; 10:1, 32; Matt. 24:38-39; Lk. 17:27; 2 Pet. 2:5). 


II. The purpose of the flood. An important aspect of the deluge 
is that God preserved some individuals, for Noah and his family were 
saved from destruction by going into an ark that Noah made according 
to God’s specifications, and in which he gathered animals and birds 
preserved to replenish the earth. 

It is apparent from Gen. 6:5-7 and other passages such as 2 Pet. 2:5-6 
that the flood was brought on the earth as a judgment on the sins of the 
people. They had become so sinful that “the Loro was grieved that he 
had made man on the earth” (Gen. 6:6). The Bible refers to the flood in 
connection with the judgment at the second coming of the Lord (Matt. 
24:39) and with the destruction of Sopom and Gomorran (Lk. 17:27-29; 2 
Pet. 2:5-6). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 
Cuneiform tablet (c. 1635 B.C.) containing the Epic of Atrahasis, one form of the Babylonian flood story. 


The purpose of God, as stated in Gen. 6:7, indicates that the judgment 
was not against the inanimate rocks or against plants but against “men 
and animals, and creatures that move along the ground, and birds of the 
air.” 


II. The phenomena of the flood. In the following passage, 
however (Gen. 6:11-13), the earth is included in the judgment. There is 
again difference of opinion as to the meaning of the statement, “I am 
going to put an end to all people, for the earth is filled with violence 
because of them. I am surely going to destroy both them and the earth.” 
That the earth was not utterly destroyed as it will be in the last times (2 
Pet. 2:10) is apparent. Some writers would interpret Gen. 6:13 to mean 
that great geologic catastrophes overwhelmed the earth’s surface, while 
others point out that Gen. 6:6-7, 12-13 all stress that it was the sin of 
living things that was to be punished and that the effect on the 
inanimate rocks of the world was only incidental to punishing the 
human race. 

Despite all attempts at scientific explanation of the minute details of 


the flood, there seems to be no doubt that God worked a miracle in 
causing it. In 2 Pet. 3:5-6 the flood is compared with the creation of the 


world and is a miracle of the same order. In the same passage (vv. 7-10), 
the final destruction of the world is given the same miraculous 
explanation as the Noahic flood. 


IV. The source of the flood. The biblical account of the 
accumulation and dispersal of the waters of the flood is very brief. In 
Gen. 7:11 the source of the water is described as “all the springs of the 
great deep burst forth, and the floodgates of the heavens were opened.” 
The Hebrew noun translated “deep” is the same used in 1:2. That this 
does not necessarily include all the oceans is shown by its use in Isa. 
51:10, where it refers to the escape of the Israelites in “the depths of the 
sea” (the Red Sea). The mention of “springs” could mean that water rose 
from the ocean or from fresh water springs on the earth or both. 


V. Suggested causes of the flood. Some would prefer to believe 
that the expression “the springs of the great deep burst forth” indicates 
that the ocean (actually the Persian Gulf, an arm of the ocean) invaded 
the land. Others have assumed this implies volcanic activity and that 
some of the water of the flood was “juvenile water,” which is formed 
from the oxygen and hydrogen that may occur as separate elements in 
the molten rock deep in the earth’s crust. This school of thought would 
also attribute to this verse a great deal of diastrophism (movements of 
the solid crust that result in a relative change of position of the rock 
formations concerned). This could account for the sinking of the 
mountains of the earth so that they could be covered more easily by the 
waters of the deluge. 


To attribute volcanic activity to Gen. 7:11 is highly speculative, for at 
no place in the Genesis account is any more specific description of 
conditions given. The fact that igneous rock (rock formed by the cooling 
of molten rock materials) is found between layers of sedimentary rock is 
not good evidence for volcanic activity at the time of the flood. 
Sediments that have been laid down during historic time have been cut 
by lava from present-day volcanoes. It has also been observed that the 
oldest layers are also cut by igneous rocks. It seems apparent, therefore, 
that volcanic activity has gone on throughout the world’s history. It is 
not possible to designate any particular rock body as being coincident 
with the flood. 


“The floodgates of the heavens were opened” has been accepted as a 
description of rain. Some have seen this as a torrential downpour greater 
than normally experienced on the earth today. A hypothesis has been 
proposed that the earth from the time of its creation was surrounded by 
a canopy of water in some form until the time of the flood. The canopy 
was supposedly made of water vapor, ice, or liquid water. It is proposed 
that the transfer of the canopy’s water from around the earth to the 
earth would cause rain for many days. 


The canopy idea, although firmly entrenched in literature, has 
doubtful biblical authority, though some cite older versions of Ezek. 1:22 
in support of it. Again it should be noted that if a miraculous 
explanation for the flood is accepted, physical explanations are not 
necessary. 


VI. The duration of the flood. The Hebrews used a solar 
calendar in contrast to the Babylonian lunar month and the Egyptian 
arbitrary 365-day year. Most authorities would put the number of days 
from the time the rain started (Gen. 7:11) to the time Noah left the ark 
(8:14) between 371 and 376 days. 


VII. Traditions of the flood. Traditions regarding a disastrous 
flood that occurred long ago are handed down by many peoples. Isolated 
tribes in all parts of the world have been found to have such traditions. 
This is not surprising, considering the destruction caused by present-day 
floods as well as hurricanes and tornadoes accompanied by great rains. A 
tribe occupying a limited area could be destroyed completely by one 
storm. Any survivors would date their civilization from such an event. 
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The Hebrews, Assyrians, and Babylonians who lived within the area of 
the Tigris-Euphrates basin, all had traditions of a great flood. These 
narratives stated the purpose of the flood to be punishment because the 
world was full of violence, but the Hebrew account remained simple and 
credible, whereas the other accounts became complex and fanciful. Only 
the biblical account retained a monotheistic viewpoint. Although it is 
not possible to affirm dogmatically that all of these three histories had a 
common origin, it seems probable that they did. 


VIII. The universality of the flood. One of the great differences 
of opinion in describing the deluge concerns its extent. Traditionally, 
most biblical interpreters considered the submergence to be universal; 
that is, it covered the entire globe including the highest mountains. The 
reasons mentioned in defense of this viewpoint include the fact that 
universal terms are used in the Genesis account. “All the high mountains 
under the entire heavens were covered” (Gen. 7:19), and “every living 
thing that moved on the earth perished” (7:21). It has been pointed out 
that if the flood had been local, there would have been no need for an 


ark to preserve Noah, for God could have directed him to move with the 
animals to an area that was not to be submerged. 


The fact that many civilizations have flood traditions has been cited as 
an evidence for a universal flood. The same evidence, however, could be 
used to argue for a local flood, because the accounts of floods in other 
parts of the world are less like the Hebrew tradition than those of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, who lived in the same area as the Hebrews. 


Today many conservative scholars defend a local flood. The crux of 
their argument seems to center in the covenant relation of God to man. 
He deals with certain groups, such as the children of Israel. The 
reasoning in regard to Noah is that Noah was not a preacher of 
righteousness to peoples of other areas but was concerned with the 
culture from which Abraham eventually came. Physical arguments have 
also been raised against a universal flood: origin and disposal of the 
amount of water necessary to make a layer 6 mi. (10 km.) thick over the 
whole world; the effect on plant life of being covered for a year; the 
effect on fresh water life of a sea that contained salt from the ocean; and 
the fact that many topographic features of the earth (such as cinder 
cones) show no evidence of erosion by a flood and are thought to be 
much older than the Genesis flood could possibly be. 


IX. Chronology of the flood. There is not any general agreement 
among conservative scholars concerning the actual date of the deluge. 
Although Ussher in his chronology placed the flood at 2348 B.C., most 
scholars today hold to an earlier date. Scholars who have advocated that 
the earth has developed to its present condition by a series of major 
calamities have been called catastrophists. These consider the Noahic 
flood as the greatest of these catastrophes and believe that the 
Pleistocene ice age was related to the flood. Many catastrophists believe 
the flood was associated in some way with the end of the Pleistocene ice 
age and so accept a date of about 10,000 B.C. The lack of consensus with 
regard to the details of the flood should make all aware of the danger of 
placing so much importance on the interpretation of this event that the 
other lessons of the Bible are missed. 


flora. See piants. 


flour. Fine-crushed and sifted grain, generally wheat or rye or barley 
(Jdg. 7:13). Eastern flour was not quite as fine or as white as ours, and 
thus the bread was more wholesome. The “grain offerings” were of flour 
(Lev. 6:14-15). 


flower. See pants. 


flute. See music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


flux, bloody. KJV rendering of a Greek word referring to dysentery 
(Acts 28:8). See piscases. 


fly. See ANIMALS. 


foal. See anmats. 


fodder. The mixed food of cattle, generally from several kinds of grain 
sown together (Job 6:5; 24:6; Isa. 30:24). 


fold. A pen in which to keep sheep or goats. Folds were used chiefly as 
a protection from wild beasts at night. They consisted of a walled 
enclosure, preferably near water, and often with a small tower inside. 
Sometimes flocks of more than one shepherd were kept overnight in the 
same fold, with one shepherd taking care of the animals. In the morning 
the sheep would be carefully counted when the shepherds came to 
reclaim their flocks. The word “fold” is used in some versions to render 
several Hebrew words (Jer. 23:3; Hab. 3:17; et al.) and one Greek word 
(Jn. 10:1, 16). 


folly. See FOOLISHNESS, FOLLY. 


food. Nutritive material taken into a living organism to sustain life, to 
promote growth and the repair of the tissues, and to give energy for the 
vital processes. The Bible says little about food for animals. Bible 
animals for the most part are herbivorous, though carnivorous ones are 
mentioned. Some omnivorous animals, like pigs, are mentioned, but 
almost always in a contemptuous way (Matt. 7:6). Pigs were forbidden 
as food (Isa. 65:4). 
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At the very beginning of human history, Avam’s food for his first day 
was probably some ripe fruit. Before sn had entered the world, God 
possibly prescribed a vegetarian diet, both for man and beast (Gen. 1:29- 
30), but one must not build too much on silence here as regarding the 
content of diet. By he time that Noan built the ark, there was a 
distinction between clean and unclean beasts (7:2-3), and when God 
made his covenant with Noah after the flood (9:3-4), flesh was expressly 
permitted as food. Bioop was forbidden, and it seems that the reason for 
this prohibition was as much theological as sanitary (cf. Lev. 17:11). 
Coming down now to the time of Mosss, rar was also prohibited as food 
(3:16-17), and again, the reason given is religious, not hygienic. In the 
time of the restoration (Neh. 8:10) Neneman encouraged the people to 
“enjoy choice food” (KJV “eat the fat”) while celebrating a national 
“thanksgiving day.” One might imagine here that Nehemiah had 
forgotten that “all the fat is the Lorn’s” (Lev. 3:16) until one notices that 


the Hebrew word in Nehemiah could just as well be rendered “dainties” 
and refers probably to the various rich confections of which Eastern 
people are so fond. 


The animals most frequently mentioned in the Bible are the domestic 
herbivorous animals, and these are divided sharply into two classes: the 
clean and the unclean (see Lev. 11). The clean animals were to be used 
for food and for sacrifice, and the four-footed ones were distinguished by 
their hoofs and by whether they chewed the cud. The camel chews the 
cud but does not have a split hoof and so was considered unclean, 
though its milk was and is used by desert-dwellers. Pigs have a split hoof 
but do not chew the cud and so were ceremonially unclean. They were 
perhaps prohibited as food because of the mischievous trichina spiralis, a 
worm that has long infested pigs; from half-roasted pork it can enter the 
human body and create great harm. Of the seafood that was reckoned 
unclean the principal ones were oysters and shrimps. One can easily 
realize how dangerous they would be in a land where climate was hot 
and there was no refrigeration. In other words, sanitary reasons seem to 
account for many of the distinctions between “clean” and “unclean” 
foods. 


In Palestine and Syria, fresh fruit can be obtained throughout the year. 
Oranges last in the spring until the very short season of apricots arrives. 
After the apricots come the plums, figs, pomegranates, etc., which last 
until the grapes appear; and they in turn remain until the oranges and 
lemons are again in season. 


The preparation of food differs from Western custom. Generally meat 
is eaten not in steaks and roasts, but cut up and served with rice and 
often imbedded in “coosa” (a kind of squash) or wrapped in cabbage or 
grape leaves. The bread is not as white and fine as is ours but is far more 
healthful. A common laborer often takes as his lunch two hollow loaves 
of bread, one filled with cheese and the other with olives. There were 
several sorts of sweets, of which dried figs boiled in grape molasses 
(Gen. 43:11) was one of the best known. Near the sea, fish were very 
commonly eaten. Various kinds of fruit and vegetables were used: beans, 
lentils, millet, melons, onions, gourds; also spices: cummin, mint, 
mustard, and salt; and honey. 


Food is a figure of spiritual sustenance. Peter tells his readers to “crave 


pure spiritual milk, so that by it you may grow up in your salvation” (1 
Pet. 2:2). Peter was writing to young Christians, but Pau. clearly 
distinguishes between Scripture that can be likened to “milk for babes” 
and that which can be compared with “strong meat,” or solid food (1 
Cor. 3:1-2). 


foolishness, folly. The opposite of wspom, with which the OT often 
contrasts it (Eccl. 2:13). The fool exhibits many characteristics ranging 
from simple stupidity (Prov. 7:7, 22) and a hot temper (14:17) to 
wickedness (Gen. 34:7), atheism (Ps. 14:1), and rejection of God (Job 
2:9-10). In the NT it can mean thoughtlessness (Gal. 3:3) or lack of 
intelligence (Rom. 1:21). Pau says that the preaching of the cross is 
“foolishness” to the lost (1 Cor. 1:18). In Matt. 23:17 the Lord called the 
scrises and Puarisees fools, not implying intellectual stupidity but spiritual 
blindness. Men can be clever in mind, but at the same time be fools in 
spiritual matters. 


foot. The lowest extremity of the leg. Because it comes in contact with 
the earth, the foot is thought to be less honorable than the hand or the 
head. But in the Christian church “the foot” (i.e., the lowest member) 
should not suffer a feeling of inferiority or of envy and say, “Because I 
am not a hand, I do not belong to the body” (1 Cor. 12:15), nor should 
the more prominent directing member (“the head”) say to the foot, “I 
don’t need you!” (12:21). In the East shoes are ordinarily removed when 
entering a house, and the lowest servant is detailed to wash the feet of 
the visitor. The priests, before entering the tabernacle in divine service, 
washed their feet as well as their hands at the laver, just outside, so that 
no trace of defilement would accompany their service. (For spiritual 
application see Jn. 13:10; Heb. 10:22.) In lands where irrigation is 
practiced, men use shovels to move the earth for the larger channels, but 
a foot will suffice for a small channel to water a furrow (Deut. 11:10). To 
completely humiliate an enemy, one sometimes put his foot on the 
captives’ necks as Joshua’s captains did (Josh. 10:24). 


footman. This term is used by the KJV a dozen times, usually to render 
Hebrew ragli H8081, “foot soldier” (1 Sam. 4:10 et al.), distinguished 
from the soldier who rides on horseback or in a chariot. In the Penrateucn, 
however, the Hebrew word is apparently used to contrast between adult 
men and children (Exod. 12:37; Num 11:21). The KJV also uses the word 
“footman” twice to render other Hebrew expressions (1 Sam. 22:17 
[“guard”]; Jer. 12:5 [“foot-runner”]). 


footstool. A word used in Scripture both literally (2 Chr. 9:18) and 
figuratively: of the earth (Isa. 66:1; Matt. 5:35); of the temple (Lam. 2:1); 
of the ark (Ps. 99:5); and of subjection, especially of heathen enemies by 
the messianic King (Ps. 110:1; Lk. 20:43; Acts 2:35). 


footwashing. Though never a major Hebrew rite, the washing of 
hands and feet of the prsts did have a place in the Mosaic ritual (Exod. 
30:17-21). It may indeed be that all ablutions of the Bible are ritual 
rather than sanitary, though they rise out of assumed sanitary practices. 
Guests ordinarily were offered water and vessels for washing the feet 
(Gen. 18:4; 19:2; 24:32; 43:24; Jdg. 19:21). As a special act of affection 
or humility, the host or hostess might even wash a guest’s feet (1 Sam. 
25:41). A “sinful woman” spontaneously and gratefully served the Lord 
in this way (Lk. 7:36-44). 

At the Last Supper the Lord, taking a towel and basin during the meal 
(Jn. 13:4-10), proceeded to wash the disciples’ feet and to wipe them 
with the towel. Hummry was not the only, or even the main, lesson Jesus 
was seeking to teach. It is clear that Jesus was giving this act the 
symbolic significance of spiritual cleansing (v. 10). Some denominations 
believe footwashing to be an ordinance, citing 1 Tim. 5:10 in addition to 
Jn. 13. Several arguments have been advanced against this view, 
especially the silence of Acts and the Epistles. 


forbear. See patience. 


ford. A shallow place in a stream where people and animals can cross 
on foot. In the small streams of Patesrme and Syria, fording places are 
quite frequent and can easily be found simply by following the main 
roads, which in many cases are mere bridle paths. Such probably were 
the fords of the Jassox (Gen. 32:22), where Jacob halted, and of the Arnon 
(Isa. 16:2). The Jorpan, however, is a strong and rapid stream, and its 
fording places are few and far between. When Israel crossed, God 
miraculously stopped the waters upstream by a landslide. Josnua’s spies 
(Josh. 2:7) evidently forded the Jordan, and Enuo (Jdg. 3:28) took the 
same place to prevent Moabites from crossing there. Farther up the river 
and about two hundred years after Ehud, Jenan made his famous 
“shibboleth test” at a ford of the Jordan (12:5-6). 


forehead. Because of its prominence, appearance of the forehead often 
determines our opinion of the person. In Ezek. 16:12 KJV reads “I put a 
jewel on thy forehead,” but NIV (more correctly) has “I put a ring on 
your nose.” The forehead is used as a very dishonorable word where in 
the KJV we read of a “harlot’s forehead” (Jer. 3:3; NIV, “brazen look of a 
prostitute”) indicating utter shamelessness. At the same time it stands for 
courage, as when God told Ezexm. (Ezek. 3:9) that he had made the 
prophet’s forehead harder than flint against the foreheads of the people. 
The forehead is also the place for the front of a crown or mitre (Exod. 
28:38), where the emblem of holiness on Aaron’s forehead would make 
the gifts of the people acceptable before the Lord. A mark was put on the 
foreheads of the men of Jerusalem who mourned for its wickedness, and 
they were spared in a time of terrible judgment (Ezek. 9:4). Similarly in 
Rev. 7 God’s servants were sealed by an angel, and it seems that this seal 
not only saved the elect ones but showed forth their godly character. In 
the ages of glory that are to come, the name of God will be marked on 
the foreheads of his own people (Rev. 22:4). 


foreigner. See sTRANGER. 


foreknowledge; foreordination. See section AND pREDESTINATION. 


forerunner. This English term occurs once in the KJV and other 
versions as the rendering of Greek prodromos G4596 (Heb. 6:20; NIV, 
“who went before us”). The term is applied to Jesus as having entered 
the Holy of Holies (cf. Exod. 26:33-35; 40:20-21) ahead of us and on our 
behalf. This meant that the ancient order of priests which started with 
Me.cuizepex (Gen. 14:17-20) now came to its fulfillment and completion in 
the last priest, the messianic priest-sacrifice. Christ is therefore the 
precursor of all believers, who may now enter into the presence of 
Yahweh himself (Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6). 


foresail. The principal sail hung to the front mast of a sup (Acts 27:40). 


foreskin. The prepuce, a fold of skin that covers the glans of the penis. 
The rite of crcumcision, which was to take place on the eighth day after 
birth, consisted in cutting the foreskin, an act that symbolized the 
covenant GOd made with Asranam and his descendants (Gen. 17:11-14). Its 
spiritual significance is made explicit by Mosrs: “Circumcise, then, the 
foreskin of your heart, and do not be stubborn any longer” (Deut. 10:16 
NRSV; cf. Jer. 4:4; 9:25; Rom. 2:25-29; Col. 2:13). In the NT, the Greek 
term is used mainly in a figurative sense, meaning either “[the state of] 
uncircumcision” (e.g., Gal. 5:6) or “uncircumcised people” (e.g., Eph. 
2:11; this usage may have originated among Greek-speaking Jews as a 
slur against Gentes). 
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forest. A piece of land covered with trees naturally planted, as 
distinguished from a park where human intervention is more evident. In 
ancient times, most of the highlands of Canaan and Syria except the tops of 
the high mountains were covered with forests. Several forests are 
mentioned by name, those of Lesanon most often, for these were famous 
for the cedar and the fir trees. Hram of Tyre (1 Ki. 5:8-10) brought down 
cedar and fir trees from the forest of Lebanon to the sea and floated 
them southward to the port that Soromon had constructed, from which his 
servants could transport the timbers to Jerusatem. Solomon’s “Palace of 
the Forest of Lebanon” (7:2) was apparently his own house and was so 
named because of the prevalence of cedar in its structure. The crucial 
battle of Assatom’s rebellion was fought in a wood or forest in Ephraim (2 
Sam. 18), and “the forest claimed more lives that day than the sword” 
(18:8). See Epuram, FOREST or. 


foretell. This verb is used rarely in English Bible versions (e.g., Mk. 
13:23 KJV). See propuets. 


forge. See MINERALS. 


forgiveness. The act of pardoning or setting aside punishment and 
resentment for an offense. The offense may be a deprivation of a person’s 
property, rights, or honor; or it may be a violation of moral law. The 
normal conditions of forgiveness are repentance and the willingness to 
make reparation or atonement; and the effect of forgiveness is the 
restoration of both parties to the former state of relationship. 


God forgives sins because of the atoning death of Christ. Those 
forgiven by God before the carnation were forgiven because of Christ, 
whose death was foreordained from eternity. Christ’s atonement was 
retroactive in its effect (Heb. 11:40). The deity of Christ is evidenced by 
his claim to the power to forgive sins (Mk. 2:7; Lk. 5:21; 7:49). Just as 
God has forgiven us, so we must forgive others (Matt. 5:23-24; 6:12; Col. 
1:14; 3:13). Jesus taught that forgiveness is a duty, and that no limit 
should be set to the extent of forgiveness (Lk. 17:4). An unforgiving 
spirit is one of the most serious of sins (Matt. 18:34-35; Lk. 15:28-30). 
The offended party is, when necessary, to go to the offender and try to 
bring him to repentance (Lk. 17:3). 


fork. This term occurs in English Bible versions as the rendering of 
various words. BezateL, the chief architect of the tasernactz, was also a 
skillful metal artificer, and among the implements he made for it were 
bronze forks (Exod. 27:3; 38:3; Num. 4:14). Davw provided gold to make 
implements, including forks, for the tempie, and Hmam made some of 
bronze (1 Chr. 28:17; 2 Chr. 4:16). What appears to be the same device 
is described as a three-pronged instrument used to remove meat from a 
boiling pot (1 Sam. 2:13-14). A winnowme rorx is referred to both in the OT 
(Jer. 15:7) and in the NT (Matt. 3:12; Lk. 3:17), used figuratively of 


God’s supGMeENT. 


former rain. See ran. 


fornication. This English term, which generally refers to sexual 
intercourse between persons not married to each other, is used by the 


KJV and other versions a few times in the OT (e.g., Ezek. 16:26), but 
primarily in the NT to render the Greek noun porneia G4518 (usually 
translated “sexual immorality” in the NIV). Out of seven lists of evils in 
the writings of Pau, this Greek word (or the related adjective pornos 
G4521) is included in five of them (1 Cor. 5:11; 6:9; Gal. 5:19; Eph. 5:3; 
Col. 3:5) and is first on the list each time. Because the term can be 
applied to various situations, its meaning must be determined by the 
context of each passage. 


fort, fortification, fortress. Every major cary in ancient times was 
fortified by a wall and its citadel. The KJV often speaks of such cities as 
“fenced,” the NIV as “fortified.” Even before the Israelites entered 
Canaan, they were terrified by the reports of cities “fortified and very 
large” (Num. 13; Deut. 1:28). Jerusatem was so well fortified by the 
Jesusires that it was not until the time of Davin that the city was captured 
by the Israelites. Usually the city was built on a hill, and the 
fortifications followed the natural contour of the hill. Many times there 
was both an inner and an outer wall. The walls were built of brick and 
stone and were many feet thick. After the Israelites entered the land they 
too built fortified cities (Deut. 28:52; 2 Sam. 20:6). 


Fortunatus. for’chuh-nay’tuhs (Gk. Phortounatos G5847, from Lat. 
fortunatus, “blessed, fortunate”). A prominent member of the Corinthian 
church, mentioned only in 1 Cor. 16:17 (some MSS also insert it in v. 
15). He is named second in a three-man delegation that brought a letter 
from the church to Pau. at Epuesus (cf. 7:1). Their presence “refreshed” 
Paul, giving him the desired contact with that church. They may have 
returned with the letter that we call 1 Cormrmans (cf. the subscription at 
the end of the letter according to many MSS, followed by the KJV). 


Fortune. See Gap wzrry). 


fortune-telling. See DIVINATION. 


forty. A frequently mentioned numsrr in the Bible, often having 
symbolical significance. It was used as the approximate time span of a 
generation and to designate an extended period of testing, repentance, 
vigil, or punishment. It is associated with important new developments 
in the unfolding drama of redemption, such as the moon, the exopus, the 
united monarchy, Ewan and the prophetic era, the life of Curist, and the 
birth of the cuurcu (Gen. 7:4, 12, 17; 8:6; Exod. 24:18; Num. 14:33; 
32:13; Deut. 9:25; 2 Sam. 5:4; 1 Ki. 11:42; Jon. 3:4; Matt. 4:2; Acts 1:3; 
7:23, 29-30). 


Forum Appii. See Appts, Forum or. 


foundation. The basis on which something stands or is supported. The 
word is used of the creation, when God “laid the earth’s foundation” (Job 
38:4; Ps. 78:69). In contrast with the disappearance of the wicked, the 
righteous are “an everlasting foundation” (Prov. 10:25 KJV; NIV, “stand 
firm forever”). This heightens the description of the Lord’s anger as 
causing the foundations of the earth to tremble (Isa. 24:18), as well as 
mountains (Ps. 18:7) and heaven (2 Sam. 22:8). The NT speaks of the 
man who built his foundation on a rock (Lk. 6:48). Cmrisr is the 
foundation of the cuurcu (1 Cor. 3:11); the apostles and prophets are the 
foundation on which Christians are built, with Christ as the chief 
cornerstone (Eph. 2:20), and a good foundation can be built up by those 
“rich in this present world” by valuing more highly God’s rich bounty (1 
Tim. 6:17-19). And God’s “solid foundation” stands firm and immovable 
(2 Tim. 2:19). 


Foundation Gate. This name occurs only in the account of Josian’s 
coronation (2 Chr. 23:5); in the parallel passage it is called Sur (2 Ki. 
11:6). The location of this gate is unknown; it was probably on an inner 
perimeter, close to the temple and the palace (some have thought it was 
the same as the Hors: cate, where Amaran Was put to death, 2 Ki. 11:16; 2 


Chr. 23:15). 


fountain. A spring of water issuing from the earth. In a country near 
the desert, all sources of water, such as springs, pools, pits, cisterns, and 
fountains, are of great importance. Many towns and other locations are 
named for the springs at their sites: Enam, “two springs” (Gen. 38:21); En 
cepl, “Spring of young goat” (Josh. 15:62); and a dozen others (cf. English 
“Springfield” or the French “Fontaine-bleau”). In the story of the Foon, 
“the fountains of the great deep” were broken up (Gen. 7:11 KJV), 
referring to the great convulsions of the earth’s surface that, with the 
rain, caused the deluge; in the preparation of the earth, the Son of God 
(Wisdom personified) was with the Father before there were “springs 
abounding with water” (Prov. 8:24). The word is used both literally and 
figuratively, both pleasantly and unpleasantly. Figuratively, it refers in 
the KJV to the source of hemorrhages (Lev. 20:18; Mk. 5:29). In 
Proverbs, compare “a muddied spring or a polluted well” (25:26) with “a 
fountain of life” (13:14; 14:27). In the bridegroom’s praise of his pure 
bride (Cant. 4:15) she is “a garden fountain.” In the curse of Epxram (Hos. 
13:15), “his spring will fail” is a terrible punishment; but on the pleasant 
side, Davin speaks (Ps. 36:9) of “the fountain of life,” as being with the 
Lord. In the Lord’s conversation with the woman at the well (Jn. 4:14), 
he told her of “a spring of water welling up to eternal life.” Among the 
delights of heaven will be “the spring of the water of life” (Rev. 21:6). 


Fountain Gate. One of the entrances to Jerusa.em, mentioned after the 
exe (Neh. 2:14; 3:15; 12:37). Located in the SE section of the wall 
restored after the return, it was apparently adjacent to “the steps of the 
City of David on the ascent to the wall,” and near “the house of David” 
and “the Water Gate on the east” (12:37). A Bronze Age tower recently 
excavated may have been part of the Fountain Gate. 


fowl. See sips. 


fowler. A bird-catcher. Because fowlers used snares, gins, bird-lime, 
etc. and caught their prey by trickery, “fowler” is used to describe those 


who try to ensnare the unwary and bring them to ruin (Ps. 91:3; 124:7). 


fox. See anmats. 


frankincense. See piants. 


freedman. This term, referring to an emancipated stave, is used by the 
NIV and other versions to render Greek apeleutheros G592, which occurs 
only once in a figurative sense: “For he who was a slave when he was 
called by the Lord is the Lord’s freedman; similarly, he who was a free 
man [eleutheros G1801] when he was called is Christ’s slave” (1 Cor. 
7:22; cf. Gal. 4:22-23, 30; Rev. 6:15). See also Freepmen, SYNAGOGUE OF THE} 


LIBERTY. 


Freedmen, Synagogue of the. When Sree began to perform 
wonders among the people, he was opposed by “members of the 
Synagogue of the Freedmen (as it was called)—Jews of Cyrene and 
Alexandria as well as the provinces of Cilicia and Asia” (Acts 6:9; KJV, 
“Libertines”). In this passage, the Greek word for rreepman is not 
apeleutheros G592 but the Latin loanword Libertinos G3339. The 
Synagogue of the Freedmen has been linked by some to a first-century 
inscription that mentions the building of a synacocur by its chief and 
priest Theodotus, son of Vettenus. 


freedom. See uerry. 


freewill offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


fret. This English verb, in its common intransitive meaning “to be 
vexed, troubled,” appears rarely in modern versions (the NIV and NRSV, 


e.g., use it in Ps. 37:1, 7-8; Prov. 24:19). The word, however, had a 
broader meaning in the time of the KJV, which uses it to render various 
Hebrew terms. Note, for example, the expression “a fretting leprosy” 
(Lev. 13:51-52; NIV, “a destructive mildew”), as well as the meaning 
“become annoyed, angry” (Isa. 8:21). 


friend, friendship. Besides references to friendship in various forms, 
such as uosprrauty, the term friend occurs frequently in the Bible. Although 
the word can be used as a simple term of familiar, kindly address (Matt. 
20:13; 22:12), it usually means a well-disposed acquaintance, 
dependable companion, or helpful neighbor (Gen. 38:20; Jer. 6:21; Lk. 
11:5-8; 14:10; 15:6, 9), a political adherent (1 Sam. 30:26; 2 Sam. 3:8; 
15:37; 1 Ki. 4:5; Jn. 19:12), or a person dear as one’s own soul (Deut. 
13:6 KJV). There are false friends as well as true ones (Prov. 18:24); 
friends who fail one (Job 6:14, 27; Lam. 1:2; Zech. 13:6) as well as 
friends who prove faithful (Ps. 35:14; Prov. 17:17; Jn. 15:13). 


Perhaps the most notable instance of human friendship in the Bible is 
that of Davw and Jonatuan (1 Sam. 18:1-4; 19:1-7; 20:1-42; 2 Sam. 1:25- 


26). According to some scholars, Paut’s epistle to the Pxmpprians exhibits 


the formal characteristics of Greco-Roman “letters of friendship” or 
“family letters.” The highest friendship the Bible speaks of is friendship 
with God (esp. Asranam’s, 2 Chr. 20:7; Isa. 41:8; Jas. 2:23), whose direct 


opposite, enmity with God, is friendship with the world (Jas. 4:4). 


fringe. See TASSEL. 


frog. See ANIMALS. 


frontlet. See press. 


frost. Usual in winter on the hills and high plains in Bible lands. Frosts 
in the late spring do great damage to fruit. The manna in the wilderness is 


compared to frost (Exod. 16:14). Frost is an evidence of God’s power 
(Job 38:29). 


fruit. The fruits most often mentioned in Scripture are the grape, 
pomegranate, fig, olive, and apple, all of which are grown today. The 
word fruit is often used metaphorically: “the fruit of your womb” (Deut. 
7:13), “the fruit of their schemes” (Prov. 1:31). The fruit of the Hoty serr 


consists of the Christian virtues (Gal. 5:22-23). 


fruits, first. See rirstrruits. 


fuel. In ancient times, wood, charcoal, various kinds of thorn bushes, 
dried grass, and the dung of camels and cattle were used as fuel. There is 
no evidence that coal was used by the Hebrews as fuel; their houses had 
no chimneys (Isa. 9:5, 19; Ezek. 4:12; 15:4, 6; 21:32). 


fulfillment. See ESCHATOLOGY; FULLNESS OF TIME; PROPHETS. 


fuller. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


fuller’s field. An area just outside of Jerusarem where fullers or 
washermen washed the cloth material they were processing. A highway 
and a conduit for water passed through it (Isa. 7:3; 36:2; NIV, 
“Washerman’s Field”). It was so near the city that the Assyrian 
Rabshakeh, standing and speaking in the field, could be heard by those 
on the city wall (2 Ki. 18:17). Its exact site is uncertain. 


fuller’s soap. An alkali prepared from the ashes of certain plants and 
used for cleansing and fulling new cloth. The word is used figuratively in 
Mal. 3:2 (NIV, “launderer’s soap”). 


fullness of time. This expression, used by Pau. in Gal. 4:4, indicates 
the “right” or “proper” time for Christ’s advent. The expression does not 
mean the “full term” of prenatal human life (“born of woman”), but 
rather the right time chosen by the Father (“God sent forth”). This “right 
time” was determined by God’s plan of repemprion and prepared for by 
historical developments: the completion of the OT era and messianic 
expectation, as well as cultural, political, and religious factors in the 
Roman world. These developments provided fertile soil for the ministry 
of the Messian, the founding of the cnurcu, and the rapid spread of the 
cospeL. Paul’s language, however, calls attention to the theme of 
eschatological fulfillment: Jesus’ coming marks “the last days” when 
God’s promises are coming to pass. See also escuato.oey. 


funeral. The word does not occur in the KJV, and in the NIV is found 
only twice, both times as an adjective (Jer. 16:5; 34:5). Funeral rites 
differed with the place, the religion, and the times; except for royal 
purIALs in Egypt, the elaborate ceremonies we use today were not held. 
Generally in Palestine there was no embalmment and the body was 
buried a few hours after death, sometimes in a tomb but more often in a 
cave. Coffins were unknown. The body was washed and often anointed 
with aromatic spices (Jn. 12:7; 19:39). The procession of mourners, 
made up of relatives and friends of the deceased, was led by professional 
mourning women, whose shrieks and lamentations pierced the air. It was 
an insult to a man’s reputation to be refused proper burial (Jer. 22:19). 
The “Tombs of the Kings” on the east side of Jrrusatem and the “garden 
tomb” (where some believe that our Lord’s body was laid) are evidences 
of the two types of burial. In Egypt the bodies were embalmed so 
skillfully that many of them are recognizable today after the lapse of 
thousands of years. 


furlong . See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


furnace. This term is used to translate a variety of words, especially 


Hebrew kûr H3929, which refers to a furnace for smelting metals (Prov. 
17:3; 27:21). In the Bible the word is used only in the metaphorical 
sense of suffering permitted by God in punishment or discipline. The 
deliverance of Israel from Egypt was like being taken from the midst of 
an iron-smelting furnace (Deut. 4:20; 1 Ki. 8:51; Jer. 11:4). God told 
Israel that he had refined them in the furnace of affliction (Isa. 48:10). 
See ovEN. 


Furnaces, Tower of the. See Ovens, rower oF THE. 


furnishings, furniture. In the Bible the principal reference to 
furnishings is in the articles in and about the tasernaciz and the tevr. The 
main items were the large altar and the laver, outside; then the table of 
the bread of the Presence, the lampstand or “candlestick,” and the altar 
of incense in the Holy Place; then in the Most Holy Place the ark of the 
covenant (Exod. 25-40). Generally beds were mats, spread on the floor 
and rolled up during the day, though Oc of Basnan is said to have had a 
bed of iron (Deut. 3:11). The tables in OT times were generally very low 
and people sat on the floor to eat. Royal tables were often higher (Jdg. 
1:7), as were those in NT times (Mk. 7:28). 


furrow. The long trench made by a row in its path (Job 31:38; 39:10; 
Ps. 65:10; et al.). The furrow was usually made with a single-handled 
wooden plow pulled by an animal. Iron was available after Davw’s 


period, but wood continued to be used in many instances. See AGRICULTURE. 


future life. See rscuarorocy; ure. 


G 


Gaal. gay‘uhl (Heb. ga<al H1720, possibly “beetle” or “loathing”). Son 
of Ebed and leader of a revolt against Asmetecn son of Giron (Jdg. 9:26- 
41). Gaal and his relatives had moved into Suecuem and had gained the 
trust of the city’s inhabitants. While they were having a great banquet, 
Gaal and the Shechemites became drunk and scoffed at Abimelech. In 
the midst of their revelry, Gaal boasted that with adequate support he 
could overthrow Abimelech. When Zezsu., the ruler of Shechem, heard 
this, he sent word to Abimelech urging him to quell the rebellion at 
once. He advised Abimelech to set an ambush around the city during the 
night. The next morning, as Gaal and Zebul stood in the city gate 
watching, they saw the troops of Abimelech arise from hiding and 
approach the city. Zebul challenged Gaal to make good his boast to 
overthrow Abimelech. Gaal and his men were defeated and driven from 
the field, and they were repulsed from the city by Zebul. The next day 
Abimelech captured Shechem, destroyed it, and sowed it with salt. This 
was seen by the Scripture writer as the just judgment of God on the 
Shechemites who supported Abimelech in the assassination of his 
seventy brothers (cf. vv. 56-57). 


Gaash. gay‘ash (Heb. ga ‘aš H1724, “quake”). A name used to identify a 
mountain and its ravines. Mount Gaash is described as being in the hill 
country of Epxram and just S of Tmnam seran, where Josuua was buried 
(Josh. 24:30; Jdg. 2:9). The ravines are referred to as the area from 
which Hippar, one of David’s mighty men, came (2 Sam. 23:30; 1 Chr. 
11:32 [Hurai]). The precise location is unknown, but it must have been 
approximately 20 mi. (32 km.) SW of Suecuem and 15 mi. (24 km.) NW of 


JERUSALEM. 


Gaba. See Gena. 


Gabbai. gab’bi (Heb. gabbay H1480, possibly “[tax] gatherer”). One of 
the leaders from Benjamin who volunteered to settle in Jrrusatem after the 
return from the exne (Neh. 11:8). Instead of the two names “Gabbai, 


Sallai,” some scholars emend the Hebrew text to read “men of valor” (cf. 
ESV). 


Gabbatha. gab’uh-thuh (Gk. Gabbatha G1119; possibly from Aram. gbt 
>, a word of uncertain meaning). The Aramaic (KJV, “Hebrew”) name for 
“the Stone Pavement,” an unknown location in Jrrusatem where Puare 
judged Jesus (Jn. 19:13). The fact that Gabbatha lay outside the 
PRAETORIUM (governor’s residence, 19:9, 13) would indicate either the 
palace of Heron in the W part of Jerusalem or the fortress of Antonia in the 
E. The latter, at the NW corner of the rewprz area, has been favored by the 
identification at this spot of a large area of pavement, beneath the 
present church of the Dames de Sion, as belonging to the fortress. Some 
of the stone slabs still bear marks suggestive of Roman soldiers’ games. 
However, more recent work indicates that this pavement was not built 
prior to A.D. 70, and so Gabbatha should probably be identified with a 
podium that apparently stood on the E side of Herod’s palace. 
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Modern reconstruction of the Herodian palace in Jerusalem. The Gabbatha or Stone Pavement where Pilate judged Jesus 


may have been located here. 


Gabriel. gay’bree-uhl (Heb. gabri»él H1508, “[strong] man of God” or 
“God is my warrior”; Gk. Gabriél G1120). An ance. mentioned four times 
in Scripture, each time bringing a momentous message. He interpreted to 
Dane. the vision of the ram and the goat (Dan. 8:16-17); later he 
explained the vision of the seventy weeks (9:21-22). Gabriel announced 
to Zecuarian the birth of Jonn me saprist, forerunner of the Messian (Lk. 1:11- 
20); and he was sent to Mary with the unique message of Jesus’ birth 
(1:26-38). His credentials are the ideal for every messenger of God: “I 
am Gabriel. I stand in the presence of God, and I have been sent to speak 
to you and to tell you this good news” (1:19). The Bible does not define 
his status as an angel, but he appears as an archangel in the Psrupepicrapna 
(1 Enoch 9 et al.). 


Gad. gad (gad H1514, “fortunate”). (1) Seventh son of Jacos; he was the 
firstborn of Zupan, Lean’s handmaid (Gen. 30:9-11). Of his personal life 


nothing is known except that he had seven sons at the time of the 
descent into Ecyrr (46:16). 


Tribal territory of Gad. 


The tribe descended from Gad numbered 45,650 adult males at the 
census at Siar (Num. 1:24-25), but at the second census their number 
had fallen to 40,500 (26:18). Their position on the march was S of the 
TABERNACLE, Next to Reusen. These two tribes and the half-tribe of Manassex 
remained shepherds like their forefathers, and because of their “very 
large herds and flocks” (32:1) they requested of Moses the rich pasture 
lands E of Jorpan for their possession. This was granted (Josh. 18:7) on 
the condition that they accept their responsibility and accompany the 
nine and a half tribes across Jordan in warfare against the Canaanites. 
The warriors of these two and a half tribes took the lead in the conquest 
of W Palestine (1:12-18; 4:12) and returned to their families with Josnua’s 
blessing (22:1-9). Fearing that the Jordan would alienate their children 
from the fellowship and faith of the western tribes, they erected a huge 
altar as evidence of their unity in race and faith (22:10-34; see Ep). A 
satisfactory explanation removed the thought of war, which seemed 


inevitable at first. 

The territory of the Gadites, difficult to define, had formerly been 
ruled by Smon, king of the Amorrres. It lay chiefly in the center of the land 
E of Jordan, with the half-tribe of Manasseh on the N and Reuben to the 
S. The northern border reached as far as the Sea of Kinnerern (Josh. 
13:27); the southern border seems to have been just above Hesuson 
(13:26), though cities below Heshbon were built by Gad (Num. 32:34). 
One of these is Dron, where the famous Moas strone was found. 


Jacob’s words in Gen. 49:19 seem to describe the military prowess of 
the Gadites. Moses said of them: “Blessed is he who enlarges Gad’s 


domain! Gad lives there like a lion” (Deut. 33:20). Because they trusted 
in the Lord and cried to him for help, they totally defeated the Hacrrrss (1 


Chr. 5:18-22). It was natural for men of such faith and ability to extend 
their borders as far as Guran (5:16). The Gadites who joined Davm were 


“brave warriors, ready for battle....Their faces were the faces of lions, 
and they were as swift as gazelles in the mountains” (12:8). Other 
famous men of Gilead or Gad were Barzutai (2 Sam. 17:27; 19:31-40) and 
E.van. The land of Gad was along the battlefield between Syria and IsrarL 
(2 Ki. 10:33). Gad finally was carried captive by Assyria (2 Ki. 15:29; 1 
Chr. 5:26), and Ammon seized their land and cities (Jer. 49:1). 


(2) The seer or prophet of King Davmw. He advised David to get out of 
the stronghold and flee from Sau. into Judah (1 Sam. 22:5). Later he 
gave David his choice of punishment from the Lord for his sin in 
numbering the soldiers of Israel (24:11-17; 1 Chr. 21:9-17) and told him 
to build an altar to the Lord on the threshing floor of Araunan (2 Sam. 
24:18). Gad assisted in arranging the musical services of the trempe (2 
Chr. 29:25) and recorded the acts of David in a book (1 Chr. 29:29). 


Gad (deity). gad (Heb. gad H1513, “fortune”). A Semitic god of good 
fortune, mentioned with Men: (Isa. 65:11; modern versions usually render 
these two names respectively as “Fortune” and “Destiny”). Some scholars 
find a reference to this deity in Lean’s naming of Gap, her son through 
Zupan (Gen. 30:11). The popularity of the worship of this god among the 


Canaanites may be reflected in the place names Baar cap (Josh. 11:17; cf. 
12:7; 13:5) and Micar cap (15:37; cf. also the personal names Gann: and 
Gavom, Num. 13:10, 11). Gad has sometimes been equated with the 
Babylonian god Marouk and with the planet Jupiter. See also pestir. 


Gad, river (valley) of. According to the KJV, the commanders in 
charge of Davin’s census encamped “in Aroer, on the right side of the city 
that lieth in the midst of the river of Gad, and toward Jazer” (2 Sam. 
24:5; ASV, “the Valley of Gad”). This rendering is problematic, however. 
Recent versions have a comma after the word “river” or “valley” (NIV, 
“gorge”) and translate the rest of the verse, “toward Gad and on to 
Jazer” (NRSV; similarly NIV, “and then went through Gad and on to 
Jazer”). 
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visible on the top right). 


Gadara, Gadarene. gad‘uh-ruh, gad‘uh-reen (Gk. Gadara [not found 
in NT], Gadarénos G1123). Gadara was a city of Transsorpan, about 6 mi. 
(10 km.) SE of the southern end of the Sea of Galilee, and one of the 
cities of the Decapous. Its inhabitants, the Gadarenes, were predominantly 
non-Jewish. The only NT reference to the Gadarenes is the account of 
the healing of two demoniacs and the drowning of the swine in the Sea 


of Galilee (Matt. 8:28). The parallel passages, which mention only one 
demoniac, refer to the same episode, but they use the term “Gerasenes” 
(Mk. 5:1; Lk. 8:26; cf. v. 37). In all of these references there are textual 
variants, reflecting some difficulty in the identification of the place. This 
problem is resolved if one remembers that each reference is to the 
country of the Gadarenes-Gerasenes. The geographical and historical 
sources suggest that the area designations probably overlapped; Gadara 
was the chief city of the immediate area, whereas Gerasa may have 
referred to a wider area. Matthew gives a specific reference to the 
Gadarenes, Mark and Luke a more general reference to Gerasenes. 
Although topographical maps show hills all along the SE shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, geographers who visited the area say the only place to locate 
the drowning swine incident is a strip of steep coastline near Gergesa, 
the present-day Kersa (see Gerasene). Gadara is identified today as 
Mugeis, or Umm Qeis, overlooking the S valley of the Yarmuk River. The 
ruins are extensive, including remnants of two amphitheaters, a basilica, 
a temple, colonnades, large residences, and an aqueduct, all showing the 
size, beauty, and importance of the city. Another Gadara is mentioned 
by Josernus as “the capital of Perea” (War 4.7.3), but he may have 


confused it with Gerasa. 


Gaddi. gad‘di (Heb. gadd? H1534, possibly “my [good] fortune” or short 
form of Gappr.). Son of Susi, a leader of the tribe of Manassen, and one of 


the twelve spies whom Mosrs sent from the wilderness of Paran to spy out 
the land of Canaan (Num. 13:11). 


Gaddiel. gad’ee-uhl (Heb. gadd?»él H1535, possibly “my fortune is 
God”). Son of Sodi, a leader of the tribe of Zesutun, and one of the twelve 


spies whom Moszs sent from the wilderness of Paran to spy out the land of 
Canaan (Num. 13:10). 


gadfly. See anmars. 


Gadi. gay‘di (Heb. gad? H1533, possibly “my [good] fortune” or short 
form of Gappit). The father of Menanem, king of Israel (2 Ki. 15:14, 17). 


Gadite. gad ‘it. See Gap. 


Gaham. gay’ham (Heb. gasam H1626, possibly “bright flame”). Son of 
Nanor (brother of Asranam) by his concubine Reuman (Gen. 22:24). 


Gahar. gay’hahr (Heb. gaar H1627, derivation uncertain). The 
ancestor of some temple servants (Nerumm) who returned with Zeruspaset 
from exile in Basyton (Ezra 2:47; Neh. 7:49). 


Gai. gi (Heb. gay > H1628, “valley”). According to some, Gai was the 
name of a place mentioned together with Exron as the limit to which the 
Israelites chased the Puusmnes after the victory of Davm over Gouatn (1 
Sam. 17:52 ASV; KJV, “the valley”). On the basis of some MSS of the 
Septuacint, the NIV and other modern versions emend the Hebrew text to 
read Garu. 


Gaius. gay’yuhs (Gk. Gaios G1127, from Lat. Gaius [for Gavius, from 
gaudeo, “rejoice”], a very common name often abbreviated C. for Caius). 
(1) A Macedonian Christian; as a travel companion of Pau, he and 
AristarcHus were seized by the mob during the Ephesian riot (Acts 19:29). 


(2) A Christian from Drræ, listed among those waiting for Paul at Troas 
(Acts 20:4). The men mentioned here were apparently the delegates 
assigned by the churches to go with Paul to Jerusalem with the 
collection (see conrrisution). 


(3) A Christian in Cort; one of two men whom Paul names as having 


been baptized by him, contrary to his usual practice (1 Cor. 1:14, 17). 
He is doubtless the same as the Gaius who provided hospitality for Paul 


when he wrote Romans from Corinth on the third journey (Rom. 16:23). 


That he was host also to “the whole church” implies that the Corinthian 
church met in his spacious home. Tradition has made him the bishop of 
Tuessatonica, and some would identify him with Titius Justus (Acts 18:7). 


(4) The addressee of John’s third epistle (3 Jn. 1). The apostle had a 
deep affection for him, commended him for his hospitality, and desired 
his continued support for missionaries (vv. 2-8). 


Galal. gay‘lal (Heb. galal H1674, possibly “tortoise”). (1) One of the 
Levites who resettled in Jerusatem after the exnz (1 Chr. 9:15). He is not 
identified in any other way. 

(2) Son of Jepuraun and grandfather of Osapian (Abda); the latter is 


listed among the Levites who resettled in Jerusalem after the exile (1 
Chr. 9:16; Neh. 11:17). Since Jedu-thun was a prominent temple 
musician (1 Chr. 16:42 et al.), it is likely that both this Galal and #1 
above, as well as the other Levites mentioned in the passage, had the 
same profession. 


Cities visited by the apostle Paul in Galatia. 


Paul would have traveled past Lake Egirdir in the Roman province of Galatia on his way to Pisidian Antioch. (View to the 
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Galatia. guh-lay’shuh (Gk. Galatia G1130). The designation in NT times 
of (1) a broad territory in north-central Asia Minor and (2) a Roman 
PROVINCE COVering a smaller region in the southern part of that territory, 
but some additional areas as well. The name was derived from the 
people called Keltoi, that is, Celtic tribes from ancient Gallia or Gaul 
(roughly modern France and Belgium). After having invaded Maceponia 
and Grerce about 280 B.C., they crossed into Asia Minor on the invitation 
of Nikomedes I, king of Brynu, to aid him in a civil war. After ravaging 
far and wide, they were finally confined to the north-central part of Asia 
Minor, where they settled as conquerors and gave their name to the 
territory. Their chief city-centers were Ancyra, Pessinus, and Ravium. In 
189 B.C. the Galatians were subjugated by Rome and continued as a 
subject kingdom under their own chiefs, and after 63 B.C. under kings. 
On the death of King Amyntas in 25 B.C., the Galatian kingdom was 
converted into a Roman province called Galatia. The province included 
not only some of the area inhabited by the Galatians but also parts of 
Purycia, Pisma, Lycaonia, and Isauria. The term Galatia henceforth carried a 
double connotation: (1) geographically, to designate the territory 
inhabited by the Galatians; (2) politically, to denote the entire Roman 
province. The cities of Antocn, Iconium, Lystra, and Derse, evangelized by 


Paur on his first missionary journey, were in the province of Galatia. 


Overview of GALATIANS 


Author: The apostle raur. 


Historical setting: Disputed. According to one view, Paul was 
writing to churches in the northern region of catatia during 
his third journey (c. A.D. 55), probably from rrnesus (perhaps 
from elsewhere during the second journey c. A.D. 51). 
According to others, the letter was written from Syrian 
anTiocH tO Communities in the Roman province of southern 
Galatia prior to the Jerusalem Council of Acts 15 (A.D. 49), 
making Galatians the earliest Pauline letter known. A third 
view accepts that the addressees were South Galatians, but 
dates the letter after the council. In any case, this epistle 
was motivated by the Galatians’ error in accepting the 
supaizers’ doctrine, namely, that cenrmes must be circumcised 
and submit to the Mosaic aw if they want to be part of the 
people of God. 


Purpose: To counter the message of the false teachers by 
demonstrating the truth of the cospe of crac, including its 


implications for Christian conduct. 


Contents: After an introductory paragraph (Gal. 1:1-10), the 
apostle defends his authority (1:11—2:21), expounds the 
doctrine of susrmication by rarm (3:1—4:31), clarifies the 
nature of Christian liberty (5:1—6:10), and ends with some 
forceful statements (6:11-18). 


The name Galatia occurs in 1 Cor. 16:1; Gal. 1:2; 2 Tim. 4:10; and 1 
Pet. 1:1 (in the last passage some scholars think the reference may be to 
the European Gaul). In Acts 16:6 and 18:23 Luxe uses the adjective in a 


phrase that probably means “the Phrygian-Galatian region.” Although 
some have thought that the reference here is to the old ethnographic 
designations, others have argued that it means the section of Phrygian 
territory that was included in the new province of Galatia. Paul’s general 
practice of using political designations points to that usage also in Gal. 
1:2 and 1 Cor. 16:1. If Galatia in Gal. 1:2 refers to the Roman province, 
then the churches addressed were those founded on the first missionary 
journey (Acts 13-14); those who believe it means the old ethnographic 
territory of Galatia have to posit a period of Pauline evangelization of 
that area not described by Acts. 


Galatians, Letter to the. guh-lay’shuhnz. A letter addressed by the 
apostle Pau. to the Christian churches in Garam. It is a short but very 
important document, containing his passionate polemic against the 
perversion or contamination of the cospe of God’s crace. It has aptly been 
described as “the Magna Carta of spiritual emancipation,” and it remains 
as the abiding monument of the liberation of Christianity from the 
trammels of legalism. 


The contents of the letter so unmistakably reveal the traces of Paul’s 
mind and style that its genuineness has never been seriously questioned 
even by the most radical NT critics. The testimony of the early church to 
its integrity and Pauline origin is strong and unambiguous. Written to 
“the churches of Galatia,” it is the only letter by Paul that is specifically 
addressed to a group of churches. They were all founded by Paul (Gal. 
1:8, 11; 4:19-20), were all the fruit of a single mission (3:1-3; 4:13-14), 
and were all affected by the same disturbance (1:6-7; 5:7-9). Paul had 
preached to them the gospel of the free grace of God through the death 
of Christ (1:6; 3:1-14). The Galatians warmly and affectionately received 
Paul and his message (4:12-15). The converts willingly endured 
persecution for their faith (3:4) and “were running a good race” when 
Paul left them (5:7). 


The startling information received by Paul that a sudden and drastic 
change in attitude toward him and his gospel was taking place in the 
Galatian churches caused the writing of the letter. Certain Jewish 
teachers, who professed to be Christians and acknowledged Jesus as 


Messian, Were obscuring the simplicity of the gospel of free grace with 
their propaganda. They insisted that to faith in Christ must be added 
circumcision and obedience to the Mosaic taw (Gal. 2:16; 3:2-3; 4:10, 21; 
5:2-4; 6:12). Paul realized clearly that this teaching neutralized the truth 
of Christ’s all-sufficiency for salvation and destroyed the message of 
justification by faith. By means of this letter Paul sought to save his 
converts from this fatal mixing of law and grace. 


Because of the geographical and the political connotation of Galatia in 
NT times, two views concerning the location of the Galatian churches 
are advocated. The North-Galatian theory, which interprets the term in 
its old ethnographic sense to denote the territory inhabited by the 
Galatian tribes, locates the churches in north-central Asia Minor, holding 
that they were founded during the second missionary journey (according 
to a debated interpretation of Acts 16:6). The South-Galatian theory 
identifies these churches with those founded on the first missionary 
journey (Acts 13-14), located in the Roman province of Galatia. The 
former was the unanimous view of the church fathers. They naturally 
adopted that meaning since in the second century the province was 
again restricted to ethnic Galatia and the double meaning of the term 
disappeared. The majority of the modern commentators support the 
latter view for the following reasons: it was Paul’s habit to use provincial 
names in addressing his converts; it best explains the familiar reference 
to Barnabas in the letter; Acts 16:6 gives no hint of such a protracted 
mission as the older view demands; the older view cannot explain why 
the Judaizers would bypass the important churches in South Galatia; 
known conditions in these churches fit the picture in the letter. 


Views concerning the place and date of composition are even more 
diverse. Advocates of the North-Galatian theory generally assign the 
letter to Paul’s third missionary journey, probably while the apostle was 
in Epuesus. South-Galatian advocates vary considerably; some place it 
before the Jerusalem Conference (and written from Syrian Avnmocn), 
others place it on the second missionary journey (perhaps during the 
ministry at Corwrn), and others place it as late as the third missionary 
journey. 

The effort to date it before the Jerusalem Conference faces definite 


chronological difficulties. This early dating is not demanded by the 
silence of the letter concerning the conference decrees; the decrees were 
already known to the Galatians (Acts 16:4), and Paul, in writing the 
letter, would desire to establish his position on grounds independent of 
the Jerusalem church. Since he had apparently already visited the 
churches twice (Gal. 1:9; 4:13), a date after Paul’s second visit to the 
churches in S Galatia seems most probable (c. A.D. 52). During that 
second visit Paul had sought by warning and instructions to fortify his 
converts against the danger (1:9; 4:16; 5:3). The impact of the Judaizers 
on the Galatians threatened to destroy his work. The result was this 
bristling letter. 


The contents of Galatians make evident Paul’s purpose in writing. The 
first two chapters show that he was compelled to vindicate his apostolic 
authority. The Judaizers, in order to establish their own position, which 
contradicted Paul’s teaching, had attempted to discredit his authority. 
Having vindicated his apostolic call and authority, Paul next sets forth 
the doctrine of susticarion to refute the teaching of the Judaizers. A 
reasoned, comprehensive exposition of the doctrine of justification by 
faith exposed the errors of legalism. Since the Judaizers asserted that to 
remove the believer from under the law opened the floodgates to 
immorality, Paul concluded his presentation with an elaboration of the 
true effect of liberty on the Christian life, showing that the truth of 
justification by faith logically leads to a life of good works. The letter 
may be outlined as follows: 


I. The introduction (Gal. 1:1-10). 
A. The salutation (1:1-5). 
B. The rebuke (1:6-10). 
II. The vindication of his apostolic authority (1:11—2:21). 
A. The reception of his gospel by revelation (1:11-24). 


B. The confirmation of his gospel by the apostles at Jerusalem (2:1- 
10). 


C. The illustration of his independence (2:11-21). 
III. The exposition of justification by faith (3:1—4:31). 


A. The elaboration of the doctrine (3:1—4:7). 
1. The nature of justification by faith (3:1-14). 
2. The limitations of the law and its relations to faith (3:15—4:7). 
B. The appeal to drop all legalism (4:8-31). 
IV. The nature of the life of Christian liberty (5:1—6:10). 
A. The call to maintain their liberty (5:1). 


B. The peril of Christian liberty (5:2-12). 
C. The life of liberty (5:13—6:10). 
V. The conclusion (6:11-18). 


galbanum. See PLANTS. 


Galeed. gal‘ee-ed (Heb. gal <éd H1681, “[stone] heap of witness”). The 
Hebrew name that Jacos gave to the heap of stones erected as a memorial 
to the covenant of reconciliation and nonaggression between himself and 
Laran, his father-in-law (Gen. 31:47-48). Laban called the heap of stones 
Jecar sanapuTHA (Aram. for “heap of witness”), and it was also known as 
Mirzpan (“watchtower,” v. 49). Some have identified Galeed with Khirbet 
Jelad, S of the Jassox River, but others think the incident took place 


before Jacob crossed the river on his way S. This story perhaps provides 
the reason why this territory in Transsorpan has been named Gmeap (cf. 


Gen. 31:25). 


Galilean. gal‘uh-lee’uhn (Gk. Galilaios G1134, from Heb. galil H1665, 
“Galilee”). KJV Galilaean. The name applied by both Jews and Gentiles 
to the inhabitants of Gamez, the portion of Syria-Palestine N of the Plain 
of Esprazton and spreading E to the shores of the Lake of Galilee and W to 
the Mediterranean Sea. This area was little settled by the Jews after the 
return from the exnz, but later the Hasmoneans (see Maccasees) conquered 
it and incorporated its mixed population of Arameans and Hellenistic 
peoples into the Jewish state. It was to these people that Jonn THE paptist 


and Jesus curisr had preached, and from this group the first circle of our 
Lord’s disciples were drawn and his closest apostles chosen (cf. Jn. 4:45). 
In the Gospels and Acts it is clear that Galileans were easily 
distinguishable to their fellow Jews by their speech. The classic passage 
is, of course, the accusation by the bystanders against Simon Perrer and 
his denial (Mk. 14:70; Lk. 22:59; cf. also Acts 2:7). The characteristic of 
this speech was no doubt its vocabulary, accent, and syntax. 


Galilee. gal‘uh-lee (Heb. galil H1665, used with the definite article and 
meaning “the circuit, the district”; Gk. Galilaia G1133). The geographical 
area in Pa.esrine bounded on the N by the Li-tani (Leontes) River, on the 
W by the Meoprrerrancan Sea to Mount Carme, on the S by the northern 
edge of the Plain of Esprarion (though at times the plain itself is 
included), and on the E by the Jorpan Valley and the Sea of Galilee. This 


region measures approximately 50 mi. (80 km.) N to S and 30 mi. (50 
km.) E to W. The Plain of Esdraelon (or Jeze) was a vital 


communications link between the coastal plain and the center of 
Palestine. For this reason, decisive battles were often fought here for 
possession of this desirable pass. The city of Mecano was important for 


the control of the valley, and lends its name to Armaceppon, where the 
conflict between Cxrisr and the armies of the Anncnrisr is predicted to 
occur (Rev. 16:16). 

An imaginary E-W line from the Plain of Acco to the N end of the Sea 
of Galilee divided the country into Upper and Lower Galilee. “Galilee of 
the Gentiles” refers chiefly to Upper Galilee, which is separated from 
Lepanon by the Leontes River. It was the territory of Asmer and Napurau, 
where the ruins of Krosu Naphtali, one of the cities of refuge, can now 
be seen (Josh. 20:7; 21-32). In this region lay the twenty towns given by 
So.omon to Ham, king of Tyre, in payment for timber from Lebanon (1 Ki. 
9:11). The land was luxurious and productive, a rugged mountainous 
country of oaks and terebinths interrupted by fertile plains. It was said 
that Asher in the W would eat fat for bread and yield royal dainties and 
dip his feet in oil (Gen. 49:20; Deut. 33:24-25). The olive on of Galilee 
has long been esteemed as of the highest quality. Lower Galilee was 


largely the heritage of Zesutun and Issacuar. Less hilly and of a milder 
climate than Upper Galilee, it included the rich Plain of Esdraelon and 
was a “pleasant” land (Gen. 49:15) that would yield “treasures hidden in 
the sand” (Deut. 33:19). The sand of these coasts was especially valuable 
for making glass. Important caravan trade routes carried their busy 
traffic through Galilee from Ecypr and S Palestine to Damascus in the NE as 
well as E and W from the Mediterranean to the Far East. 


The northern part of Naphtali was inhabited by a mixed race of Jews 
and pagans (Jdg. 1:33). Its Israelite population was carried away captive 
to Assyria and was replaced by a colony of pagan immigrants (2 Ki. 
15:29; 17:24), hence called “Galilee of the nations [or Gentiles]” (Isa. 
9:1; Matt. 4:13, 15-16). During and after the exnz, the predominant 
mixture of Gentile races impoverished the worship of Judaism. For the 
same reason the Galilean accent and dialect were noticeably peculiar 
(Matt. 26:73). This caused the southern Jews of purer blood and 
orthodox tradition to despise them (Jn. 7:52). Narnanas. asked, rather 
contemptuously, “Nazareth! Can anything good come from there?” 
(1:46). Yet its very darkness was the Lord’s reason for granting more of 
the light of his presence and ministry to Galilee than to self-satisfied and 
privileged Judea. He was sent for “a light for the Gentiles” (Isa. 42:6) as 
well as to the “lost sheep of Israel” (Matt. 15:24). Wherever he found 
faith and repentance, he bestowed his blessing, whereas unbelief often 
hindered his activity (13:58). He preached his first public sermon in the 
synagogue at Nazare in Lower Galilee, where he had been brought up 
(Lk. 4:16-30). His disciples came from Galilee (Matt. 4:18; Jn. 1:43-44; 
Acts 1:11; 2:7); in Cana of Galilee he performed his first miracle (Jn. 
2:11). Carernaum in Galilee, which became his new home (Matt. 4:13; 
9:1), is where the first three Gospels present his major ministry. Galilee’s 
debasement made some of its people feel their need of the Savior. This 
and its comparative freedom from priestly and pharisaical prejudice may 
have been additional reasons for its receiving the larger share of the 
Lord’s ministry. 


Upper and Lower Galilee. 


After the death of Heron the Great in 4 B.C., Herod Antipas governed 
the tetrarchy of Galilee (Lk. 3:1) until A.D. 39. Jesus referred to him as 
“that fox” (13:32). Sepphoris was his capital at first, 3 mi. (5 km.) N of 
Nazareth, but about A.D. 20 he built a new capital on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee and named it Terras, after the reigning emperor. Herod 
Acrippar succeeded him and took the title of “king.” After his death in 44 
(Acts 12:23) Galilee was joined for a while to the Roman province of 
Syria, after which it was given to Acripa n. It became the land of Zeators 
and patriots who, in their hatred of foreign rule and in their longing for 
the Messian, incited the populace to rebellion, and this led Rome to 
destroy Jrrusaem in A.D. 70. After the fall of Jerusalem, Galilee became 
famous for its rabbis and schools of Jewish learning. The Sanhedrin or 
Great Council was moved to Sepphoris and then to Tiberias on the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee. This is most interesting in light of 
the fact that when Herod Antipas built Tiberias on top of a cemetery, 
strict Jews utterly abhorred the place. The Mishnah was compiled here, 
and the Gemara was added, forming the Palestinian Tamub. The remains 
of splendid synagogues in Galilee, such as those at Capernaum and 
Korazin, Still attest to the prosperity of the Jews there from the second to 
the seventh century. 


Galilee, Sea of. So called from its location E of Gaius, it is also called 
the Lake of Gennesarer (Lk. 5:1), since the fertile Plain of Gennesaret lies 
on the NW (Matt. 14:34). The OT calls it the Sea of Kivnerern (Heb. “harp- 
shaped,” Num. 34:11; Josh. 13:27), from the town so named on its shore 
(Josh. 19:35), of which Gennesaret is probably the corruption. The Sea 
of Terras is another designation (Jn. 6:1; 21:10), associated with the city 
of Tiberias, the capital of Heron Antipas. All its names were derived from 
places on the western shore. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the Sea of Galilee (looking N). 


Located some 60 mi. (100 km.) N of Jzrusatem, its bed is but a lower 
depression of the Jorpan Valley. The surface of the water is c. 685 ft. (210 
m.) below the level of the Meprrerranean and it varies in depth up to 150 
ft. (45 m.). As the Jordan River plunges southward on its course from 
Mount Hermon to the Dean sra, it enters the Sea of Galilee at its N end and 
flows out of its S end, a distance of 13 mi. (21 km.). The greatest width 
of the sea is 8 mi. (13 km.), at Macpata. The view from the Nazaretu road 
to Tiberias is beautiful. The bare hills on the W, except at Khan Minyeh 
(present Capernaum) where there is a small cliff, are recessed from the 
shore. From the eastern side, the western hills appear to rise out of the 
water to a height of c. 2,000 ft. (610 m.), while far to the N can be seen 
snowy Mount Hermon. The eastern hills rise from a coast of 0.5 mi. (1 
km.) in width and are flat along the summit. The whole basin betrays its 


volcanic origin, and this accounts for the cliffs of hard porous basalt and 
the hot springs at Tiberias, famous for their medicinal value. The warm 
climate produces tropical vegetation—the lotus thorn, palms, and indigo. 
The Plain of Gennesaret on the NW abounds with walnuts, figs, olives, 
grapes, and assorted wild flowers. The fresh water is sweet, sparkling, 
and transparent, with fish in abundance. The gospel accounts picture 
fishing as a prosperous industry here in biblical times, but today, instead 
of fleets of fishing vessels, only a boat or two is seen. On these shores 
Jesus called his first disciples, four of whom were fishermen, and made 
them fishers of men (Matt. 4:18; Lk. 5:1-11). 


The Sea of Galilee is noted for its sudden and violent storms caused by 
cold air sweeping down from the vast naked plateaus of Gaulanitis, the 
Hauran, and Mount Hermon through the ravines and gorges and 
converging at the head of the lake where it meets warm air. Jesus 
rebuked just such a storm (Mk. 4:39). Here also Jesus walked on the 
tempestuous water (Matt. 14:22-34; Mk. 6:45-53; Jn. 6:15-21). 


The Sea of Galilee was the focus of Galilee’s wealth. Nine cities of 


15,000 or more stood on its shores. To the NW was Capernaum, the 
home of Prrer and Anprew (Mk. 1:29) and where Marrnew collected taxes 
(Matt. 9:9). It was the scene of much of Jesus’ Galilean ministry. Below 
this, on the western side, was Magdala, home of Mary Magdalene; 3 mi. 
(5 km.) S was Tiberias, the magnificent capital of Galilee. On the NE 
corner was Berusawa, the native town of Puur, Andrew, and Peter (Jn. 
1:44) and one-time capital of Philip the Tetrarch. Gercesa lay to the 
south. Of these towns—once thriving with dyeing, tanning, boat 
building, fishing, and fish curing—two are now inhabited, namely 
Magdala, consisting of a few mud huts, and Tiberias. 


gall. See PLANTS. 


gallery. This term is used by many Bible versions to render a Hebrew 
architectural term of uncertain meaning referring to some sections of the 
TEMPLE that Ezexe. saw in a vision (Ezek. 41:15-16; 42:3, 5). This feature is 
not mentioned in the description of Sotomon’s temple. Some have 


compared the structure of Ezekiel’s building, apparently with terraces or 
recessed upper stories, with the design of the Babylonian ziccurar or 


stage-tower temple. Others think the term refers to passages or streets. 


galley. See sups. 


Gallim. gal‘im (Heb. gallim H1668, “heaps”). A village in Bensamn, N of 
Jerusalem, Near Giszan Of Sau, and Anatuotu; Palti (Parner) son of Laish, to 


whom Saul gave his daughter, was from Gallim (1 Sam. 25:44; Isa. 
10:30). 


Gallio. gal’ee-oh (Gk. Gallién G1136). Lucius Junius Gallio Annaeanus 
was proconsut Of Acuaia in A.D. 51-52 or 52-53, in residence at Corta. His 
brother, the well-known philosopher Seneca, said of him, “No mortal 
was ever so sweet to one as Gallio was to all.” The book of Acts recounts 
that the Jews in Corinth, alarmed at the inroads that the cospe. was 
making, brought Pau: before Gallio. The Jews hoped to convince the 
proconsul that Paul was guilty of an offense against a lawful religion, 
and hence against the Roman government itself (Acts 18:12-17), but 
Gallio rejected their argument. The Greeks then beat the chief ruler of 
the synacocuz, but Gallio remained indifferent to the incident. A more 
stern governor might have arrested the violence at once, but in the 
providence of God, Gallio’s action amounted to an authoritative legal 
decision that Paul’s preaching was not subversive against Rome. This gave 
the apostle the protection he needed to continue his preaching there. 
Gallio did not become a Christian; he died by committing suicide. 


gallon. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


gallows. A pole for executing and exhibiting a victim by hanging or 
impalement. A gallows 75 ft. (23 m.) high was ordered by Haman to 


execute Mornecar (Esth. 5:14; 6:4). 


Gamad. See Gamma. 


Gamaliel. guh-may‘lee-uhl (Heb. gamlf»él H1697, “God is my 
completion [or reward]”; Gk. Gamaliél G1137). (1) Son of Pedahzur; a 
leader of the tribe of Manassex who was chosen to aid in the wilderness 
census and to bring the tribe’s offering (Num. 1:10; 2:20; 7:54, 59; 
10:23). 


(2) A famous Jewish sage who advised moderation in the treatment of 
the apostles and who had earlier been Pau.’s teacher (Acts 5:34; 22:3). 
He was one of the prominent rabbis whose rulings are mentioned in the 
Mishnah (see Tamun). That document states, “When Rabban Gamaliel the 
Elder died, the glory of the Law ceased and purity and abstinence died” 
(m. Sotah 9:15). He was reportedly the grandson of none other than 
Hier, but this and other similar traditions cannot be confirmed. (He is 
sometimes confused with his grandson, Gamaliel II, a very influential 
rabbi at the end of the first century.) When the enraged Sanneprin sought 
to kill the apostles for their bold testimony to Christ, Gamaliel stood up 
in the council and urged judicious caution on the ground that if the new 
doctrine was of God they could not overthrow it, and if it were of man it 
would fail (Acts 5:34-39). Because he was held in esteem by all the 
people, his counsel was valued, and God used it to give a needed respite 
to the infant church. Inasmuch as Gamaliel believed in God’s sovereign 
control, his advice was sound; but also underlying it was the premise of 
pragmatism that what succeeds is good and what fails is evil. 


game. Wild animals hunted for sport or food (Gen. 25:28; 27:3-7 et al.; 
KJV, “venison”). Men such as Isumar (21:20) and Esau (25:27) were 
renowned for their hunting skills. Game consisted chiefly of partridge, 
gazelle, and hart meat (Deut. 12:15), along with roebucks in the time of 
Sotomon (1 Ki. 4:23). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


The Royal Game of Ur (found with other boards in graves dating to c. 2600 B.C.) was apparently one of the most popular 


games of the ancient world. Two players competed to race from one end of the board to the other. 


games. Not much is known about the amusements of the ancient 
Israelites, partly because the earnestness of the Hebrew character did not 
give them prominence. Instead of public games, the great religious feasts 
gave them their occasions for national gatherings. There are references 
to pancine (Ps. 30:11; Jer. 31:13; Lk. 15:25). The dance led by Jepurnan’s 
daughter (Jdg. 11:34) and the dances of the Israelite women mentioned 
elsewhere (1 Sam. 18:6; 21:11; 29:5) were public celebrations of military 
victories. Religious dancing was engaged in by Mmiam and the women of 
Israel after the crossing of the Rep sra (Exod. 15:20), by the Israelites 
around the golden calf at Siva: (32:19), and by Davw before the ark oF THE 
covenant (2 Sam. 6:14, 16; cf. also Ps. 149:3; 150:4). Of course, children 
of every race have their games. Zecuarian prophesied that “the city streets 
will be filled with boys and girls playing there” (Zech. 8:5). In the NT 
the only children’s game mentioned is that of mimicking the wedding 
dance and the funeral wail to the music of the flute (Matt. 11:16-17; Lk. 
7:32). 

The public games of Greece and Rome were familiar to the Christians 
and non-Christians of the first century, providing the NT writers with 
rich source material to illustrate spiritual truths. Condemned criminals 
were thrown to lions in the arena as punishment and for sport. In 1 Cor. 
15:32 PauL alludes to fighting with beasts at Epursus. When a Roman 
general returned home victorious, he led his army in a triumphal 
procession, at the end of which trailed the captives who were 


condemned to fight with beasts. Paul felt that, in contrast to the proud 
Corinthians, the apostles had been put “on display, at the end of the 
procession, like men condemned to die in the arena” (1 Cor. 4:9). God 
had made them a spectacle to be gazed at and made sport of in the arena 
of the world. Nero used to clothe the Christians in beast skins when he 
exposed them to wild beasts. (Cf. 2 Tim. 4:17, “I was delivered from the 
lion’s mouth.”) In 1 Cor. 9:24-25 Paul alludes vividly to the Isthmian 
games, celebrated every two years on the Isthmus of Cormrn. Held in 
honor of the Greek gods, the festival consisted of foot races, horse races, 
chariot contests, jumping, wrestling, boxing, and throwing the discus 
and javelin. To the Greeks they were events of patriotic pride, a passion 
rather than a pastime, and thus made a suitable image of earnestness in 
the Christian race: “Do you not know that in a race all the runners run, 
but only one gets the prize? Run in such a way as to get the prize. 
Everyone who competes in the games goes into strict training. They do it 
to get a crown that will not last; but we do it to get a crown that will last 
forever.” The coveted crown was a garland made of laurel, olive leaves, 
or pine needles; our crown is incorruptible (1 Pet. 1:4) and therefore 
demands greater fidelity. If the competitor did not strive “according to 
the rules,” he was not crowned (2 Tim. 2:5). He had to keep to the 
bounds of the course, having previously trained himself for ten months 
with chastity, abstemious diet, the enduring of cold and heat, and 
extreme exercise. 


As in boxing, so in the Christian race Paul beat his body and brought it 
under subjection, so that when he preached (“heralded”—the herald 
announced the name and country of each contestant and displayed the 
prizes) to others, he would not be rejected but receive the winner’s 
crown (cf. Jas. 1:12). In view of the reward, Paul denied himself and 
became a servant of all in order to win more people to Jesus Christ. 
Christians do not beat the air, missing their opponent, but they fight 
certainly, with telling blows on the enemy (1 Cor. 9:26-27). As the 
runner looks intently at the goal and discards every encumbrance, so 
Christians run, throwing aside not only sinful lusts but even harmless 
and otherwise useful things that would slow them down. They must run 
with “perseverance” the race set before them, fixing their eyes on Jesus, 
“the author and perfecter” of their faith (Heb. 12:1-2). 


Paul used the same figure in addressing the Ephesians (Acts 20:24) 
and the Philippians (3:12-14). The Colossians were urged to let God’s 
peace rule in their hearts (Col. 3:15); the Greek verb here is brabeuo 
G1093, which originally meant “to judge as umpire, to award prizes in 
contests.” Other allusions to the language of games are in Eph. 6:12, 
“our struggle [palè G4097, ‘wrestling’] is not against flesh and blood,” 
and 2 Tim. 4:7, “I have fought the good fight [agon G74, ‘contest, 
struggle’], I have finished the race.” See also 1 Tim. 6:12; Rev. 2:10. 


Gammad. gam‘uhd (assumed name of a site, based on the gentilic 
gammddim H1689, “Gammadites”). Also Gamad. In his poetic description 
of Tyre, EzekeL says, “Men of Arvad and Helech / manned your walls on 
every side; / men of Gammad / were in your towers” (Ezek. 27:11; KJV, 
“Gammadims”). The context suggests that the reference is to a city in 
Puornicia, Otherwise unknown. Proposals include Kumidi (modern Kamid 
el-Loz, N of Mt. Hermon), Qmd (a town mentioned in Egyptian sources 
and thought to be on or near the coast N of Byblos [Gesar]), and others. 


Gammadim. See Gammap. 


Gamul. gay’muhl (Heb. gamiil H1690, perhaps “benefit” or “weaned”). 
A leader of the Levites, appointed by lot as the head of the twenty- 
second course of priests during Davm’s time (1 Chr. 24:17). See also Bern 


GAMUL. 


gangrene. See piszaszs. 


garden. A cultivated piece of ground, planted with flowers, vegetables, 
shrubs, or trees, fenced with a mud or stone wall (Prov. 24:31) or thorny 
hedges (Isa. 5:5), often guarded by a watchman in a lodge (1:8) or tower 
(Mk. 12:10) to drive away wild beasts and robbers. The quince, citron, 
almond, and other fruits, herbs, and various vegetables and spices are 


mentioned as growing in gardens. A reservoir cistern, or still better a 
fountain of water, was essential to a good garden (cf. Cant. 4:15, “a 
garden fountain,” i.e., a fountain sufficient to water many gardens). 


The occurrence of no fewer than 250 botanical terms in the OT shows 
the Israelite fondness for flowers, fruits, and pleasant grounds (see 
pants). These are still a special delight to those living in a hot, dry 
country. Every house court or yard generally had its shade tree. The vine 
that grew around the trellis or an outside staircase was the emblem of 
the living and fruitful wife and happy home within (Ps. 128:3). The 
“orchards” (KJV) or “parks” (NIV) were larger gardens especially for 
fruit trees (the Heb. word is pardés H7236; see paranise). So.omon’s gardens 
and fruit orchards with pools of water for irrigation (Eccl. 2:4-6) very 
likely suggested the imagery of Cant. 4:12-15. The “king’s garden” (2 Ki. 
25:4; Neh. 3:15; Jer. 39:4; 52:7) was near the pool of Snoam. 

The Hebrews used gardens as sura places. The field of Maceram, 
Asranam’s burial ground, was a garden with trees in and around it (Gen. 
23:17). Manassen and Amon were buried in Uzza’s garden (2 Ki. 21:18, 26). 
The Garden of Gernsemane served Jesus as a retreat for meditation and 
prayer (Matt. 26:36; Jn. 18:1-2). In idolatrous periods gardens were the 
scenes of superstition and image worship, the awful counterpart of the 
primitive Epen (Isa. 1:29; 65:3; 66:17). The new paradise regained by the 
people of God (Rev. 22:1-5) suggests in a fuller way the old paradise 
planted by God but lost through sin (Gen. 2:8). 

The believer is a garden watered by the Hory spr (Jer. 2:13; 17:7-8; 
Jn. 4:13-14; 7:37-39). “A well-watered garden” expresses abundant 
happiness and prosperity (Isa. 58:11; Jer. 31:12) just as “a garden 
without water” (Isa. 1:30) expresses spiritual, national, and individual 
barrenness and misery. 


garden, king’s. See xe's carve. 


gardener. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS (under farmer). 


Gareb (person). gair’‘ib (Heb. gdréb H1735, “scabby”). An Itnrrre 
warrior included in Davw’s elite group, the Thirty (2 Sam. 23:38; 1 Chr. 
11:40). The Ithrites were a clan from Krauts sarm (1 Chr. 2:53). 


Gareb (place). gair'ib (Heb. gārēb H1736, “scabby”). A hill in or near 
Jerusaiem. Jeremian prophesied that God’s city would be rebuilt “from the 
Tower of Hananel to the Corner Gate. The measuring line will stretch 
from there straight to the hill of Gareb and then turn to Goah” (Jer. 
31:38-39). Because the Tower of Hanane. was on the N wall (though its 
precise location is uncertain), with the Corner cae apparently guarding 
the NW approach to Jerusalem, some traditions locate Gareb on the W 
side of the city and Goan farther S, but these sites have not been 
identified. 


garland. This term, referring to a band of intertwined flowers or 
leaves, is used by the NIV to render a Hebrew word that occurs only 
twice in a metaphorical sense, indicating honor and joy (Prov. 1:9; 4:9). 
The NRSV uses it a few additional times as a rendering of various other 
words (e.g., Prov. 14:24 et al.; Acts 14:13). See also crown; wreatu. 


garlic. See PLANTS. 


garments. See press. 


Garmite. gahr’mit (Heb. garmi H1753, perhaps from gerem H1752, 
“Done”). A gentilic, used only to identify a Judahite named Kenan, whose 
genealogical connection to the descendants of Jupan is not specified (1 
Chr. 4:19). Since no town by the name “Gerem” or the like is anywhere 
mentioned, some have speculated that the description “Garmite” may 
have referred to his bony or strong appearance. 


garner. As a noun meaning “granary” or “barn,” this term is used a few 
times in the KJV (Ps. 144:13; Joel 1:17; Matt. 3:12; Lk. 3:17), but not in 
the NIV and other modern versions. The verb to garner (“to gather and 
store”) is used occasionally in recent translations (e.g., Isa. 62:9 NRSV). 


garrison. A military post (or the troops assigned to it), often in a 
strategic frontier area, primarily for defensive purposes. Larger military 
units would be needed for an offensive drive. Garrisons were placed by 
the Pumustines in the Judean region of Israel (1 Sam. 14:1-15; NIV, 
“outpost”). Once Davw brought these garrisons under his control, he then 
placed his own garrisons in Aram and Epom (2 Sam. 8:6, 14). See also army. 


Gashmu. See Gesnem. 


Gaspar. gas’pahr. In late Christian tradition, the name of one of the 
Mac: who traveled to Betstenem (Matt. 2:1-12). 


Gatam. gay’tuhm (Heb. ga‘:tam H1725, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Eliphaz, grandson of Esau, and head of an Edomite clan (Gen. 36:11, 16; 


1 Chr. 1:36). 


gate. The entrance to enclosed buildings, grounds, or cities. It was at 
the gates of a ary that the people of the ANE went for legal business, 
conversation, bargaining, and news. The usual gateway consisted of 
double doors plated with metal (Ps. 107:16; Isa. 45:2), for wooden doors 
without iron plating were easily set on fire (Jdg. 9:52; Neh. 2:3, 17). 
Some gates were made of brass, as was the “gate called Beautiful” of 
Herod’s temre (Acts 3:2), more costly than nine others of the outer court 
that had been “poured over” with gold and silver (Josephus, War 5.5.3). 
Still others were of solid stone (Isa. 54:12; Rev. 21:21). Massive stone 
doors are found in ancient towns of Syria, single slabs several inches 


thick and 10 ft. (3 m.) high, turning on pivots above and below. Gates 
ordinarily swung on projections that fitted into sockets on the post and 
were secured with bars of wood (Nah. 3:13) or of metal (1 Ki. 4:13; Ps. 
107:16; Isa. 45:2). 


As the weakest points in a city’s walls, the gates were often the object 
of enemy attack (Jdg. 5:8; 1 Sam. 23:7; Ezek. 21:15, 22) and therefore 
were flanked by towers (2 Sam. 18:24, 33; 2 Chr. 14:7; 26:9). To 
“possess the gates” was to possess the city (Gen. 24:60). Gates were shut 
at night and opened again in the morning (Deut. 3:5; Josh. 2:5, 7). 
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The entrance to the Israelite city of Dan was guarded by a massive gate complex (dating to the Iron Age). 


Markets were held at the gate, and the main item sold there often gave 
its name to the gate; possible examples are the Suzep cate, Fish cate, Horse 
cate (Neh. 3:1, 3, 28). The gate was the place where people met to hear 
an important announcement (2 Chr. 32:6; Jer. 7:2; 17:19-27) or the 
reading of the taw (Neh. 8:1, 3), or where the elders transacted legal 


business (Deut. 16:18; 21:18-20; Josh. 20:4; Ruth 4:1-2, 11). The 
psalmist complained, “Those who sit at the gate mock me, and I am the 
song of the drunkards” (Ps. 69:12); that is, he was an object of abusive 
language not only among the drunks but in the grave deliberations of 
the judges in the place of justice. The gate was also the king’s or chief’s 
place of audience (2 Sam. 19:8; 1 Ki. 22:10). Danm “sat in the gate” of 
King Nesucuapnezzar as ruler over the province of Basyton (Dan. 2:48-49 
KJV; NIV, “remained at the royal court”). Regarded as specially sacred, 
the threshold in Assyrian palaces bore cuneiform inscriptions and was 
guarded by human-headed bulls with eagles’ wings. In Israel, sentences 
from the law were inscribed on and above the posts and gates of private 
houses (Deut. 6:9). King Josan destroyed the high places near the gates 
that were used for heathen sacrifices (2 Ki. 23:8). 

Figuratively, gates refer to the glory of a city (Isa. 3:26; 14:31; Jer. 
14:2) or to the city itself (Ps. 87:2; 122:2). In Matt. 16:18 the statement 
that the gates of Hanes will not overcome the cuurcu is a reference either 
to the failure of the infernal powers to defeat the church or to the 
church’s greater power to retain her members than the grave has over its 
victims. 


Gate, Beautiful. See Beaunrut came. Similarly, East cate; GUARD, GATE OF; 


VALLEY GATE; etc. 


gate between the two walls. This entrance is mentioned only three 
times in the OT (2 Ki. 25:4; Jer. 39:4; 52:7). All three references are in 
the same context: Jerusalem was under siege by Nesucuapnezzar’s army in 
587 B.C., and Zepexian and his army fled eastward by night through “the 
gate between the two walls” to the Jorpan Valley. This gate was near the 
KING’s GARDEN (Which in turn was in the vicinity of the Pool of Snoam, Neh. 
3:15), and several scholars have identified it with Nehemiah’s Fountan 
cate. Others believe it is the same as the Porsnern cate (Jer. 19:2). 


Gath. gath (Heb. gat H1781, “winepress”; gentilic gittî H1785, “Gittite”). 
One of the five great Pmustme cities, the others being Asupop, Gaza, 
AsnxeLon, and Erron (Josh. 13:3; 1 Sam. 6:17). Its people were the Gittites, 
including Gouatx and other giants (2 Sam. 21:19-22). In harmony with 
this fact is the record of the Anares’ presence in Gath after Joshua had 
destroyed the neighboring territory (Josh. 11:22). It was one of the five 
cities to which the Philistines carried the ark or THE covenant and whose 
people God afflicted with an outbreak of tumors (1 Sam. 5:8-9). 

Davi fled from Sau. to Gath, where he feigned madness to save his life 
(1 Sam. 21:10-15). The second time he visited Gath, King Acuisu assigned 
him Zrc as a residence (27:2-6). During his sixteen months there, 
David won the confidence of the king through subterfuge and intrigue 
(27:7—29:11). Some of David’s 600 followers were Gittites, one of 
whom was his loyal friend Irra. They may have attached themselves to 
him at this time or when he defeated the Philistines (2 Sam. 8:1; 15:18- 
21). Although David conquered it (1 Chr. 18:1), Gath retained its own 
king (1 Ki. 2:39). Renosoam, Sotomon’s son, rebuilt and fortified the town (2 
Chr. 11:8). Later, Hazar, king of Aram (Syria), captured Gath from 
Jenoasn, king of Judah (2 Ki. 12:17), but Uzzian won it back (2 Chr. 26:6). 
In a reference to the fall of this walled city, Amos sounds a warning to 
those at ease in Zion (Amos 6:12). The omission of Gath from the later 
lists of the five cities (Amos 1:6, 8; Zeph. 2:4-5; Zech. 9:5-6) indicates it 
had lost its place among them by that time. 

The site of Gath is uncertain. It lay on the border between Judah and 
Philistia, between Socon and Ekron (1 Sam. 17:1, 52). Tell e$-Safi, c. 25 
mi. (40 km.) SSE of Jorra, favors this description, lying on a hill at the 
foot of Judah’s mountains, some 10 mi. (16 km.) SE of Ekron. 


Gath Hepher. gath-hee’fuhr (Heb. gat /éper H1783, “winepress by the 
[water] pit”). KJV Gittah-hepher. A border town of the tribe of Zesutun, 


to the E, next to the territory of Napnrau (Josh. 19:13); it was the home of 
the prophet Jonan (2 Ki. 14:25). The town is probably to be identified 
with Khirbet ez-Zurras, about 3 mi. (5 km.) NE of Nazaretu. Nearby, to the 


N, is the modern village of Meshhed, the traditional site of Jonah’s tomb. 


Gath Rimmon. gath-rim‘uhn (Heb. gat-rimmén H1784, “winepress by 
the pomegranate tree”). (1) A town in the territory of Dan (Josh. 19:45). 
It was one of four cities from this tribe allotted to the Levires descended 
from Konata (Josh. 21:24; 1 Chr. 6:69), and it may have been one of the 
CITIES OF REFUGE (see 1 Chr. 6:67 NRSV; cf. NIV note). Gath Rimmon is 
usually identified with Tell Jerisheh, 4.5 mi. (7 km.) NE of Jorra and just 
S of the Yarkon River. 

(2) A town of the one-half tribe of Manassen, W of the Jorpan, and one of 


two cities from this tribe allotted to the Kohathite Levites (Josh. 21:25). 
Some have identified this Gath Rimmon with modern Rummaneh, NW of 
TaanacH, but many scholars believe that the name here is a scribal error 


(repeating the name of the Danite town in the previous verse) and so 
emend it to Bream, found in the parallel passage (1 Chr. 6:69). 


Gaulanitis. See Goran. 


Gaza. gay’zuh, gah’zuh (Heb. sazzd H6445, “strong”; gentilic <azzati 
H6484, “Gazite” [Josh. 13:3, KJV “Gazathites”; Jdg. 16:2]). KJV also 
Azzah (Deut. 2:23; 1 Ki. 4:24; Jer. 25:20). The southernmost of the five 
chief cities of the Pxnisrmes in SW Palestine, the others being Asxpop, 
AsukELon, Exron, and Garm. Originally a seaport, the town moved to a hill 3 
mi. (5 km.) inland on the great caravan route between Syria and Eevrr. 
Here it became an important rest stop on the edge of the desert and a 
popular trading center. Its position and strength (the meaning of its 
name) made it the key of this line of communications. 

Gaza was assigned by Josnua to the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:47), but as 
the Anaxires were still present (11:22; 13:3), it was not conquered until 
after Joshua’s death (Jdg. 1:18). The Philistines soon recovered it (Jdg. 
13:1), and Samson perished there while destroying his captors (16:1, 21). 
Sotomon ruled over it (1 Ki. 4:24), but it was Hezexin who gave the 


decisive blow to the Philistines (2 Ki. 18:8). God through Amos 
threatened Gaza with destruction by fire for her transgressions (Amos 
1:6). This was fulfilled by one of the pharaohs of Egypt (Jer. 47:1). The 
predictions that Gaza would be forsaken (Zeph. 2:4) and that its king 
would perish (Zech. 9:5, referring to the Persian satrap) were fulfilled by 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, Who took the city in 332 B.C., after it had resisted his 
siege for two months. He bound Betis the satrap to a chariot and dragged 
him around the city; he killed 10,000 of Gath’s inhabitants, selling the 
rest as slaves. The town was desolated again by fire and sword by the 
Maccarrrs in 96 B.C. In turn, Gaza passed under the control of Syria and 
Rome. 


Pump met the Erniora eunucn on “the road—the desert road—that goes 
down from Jerusalem to Gaza” (Acts 8:26). After NT times, Gaza was for 
a time the seat of a Christian church and a bishop in the midst of Greek 
culture and temples, but most of its people turned to Islam in A.D. 634. 
Modern Ghuzzeh is the metropolis of the Gaza Strip; to the N lies an 
extensive olive grove whose fruit is used to make soap. The city’s trade 
in corn is considerable, the corn still being ground by millstones such as 
Samson was forced to work at in his prison house at Gaza (Jdg. 16:21). 


Gazathite. See Gaza. 


gazelle. See anmais. 


Gazer. See Gezer. 
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Gazez. gay’ziz (Heb. gazéz H1606, possibly “[sheep] shearer” or “born 
at shearing time”). (1) Son of Cares by his concubine Ephah (1 Chr. 
2:46). But this individual may be the same as #2 below. 

(2) Son of Haran, grandson of Caleb, and nephew of #1 above (1 Chr. 
2:46). Some have thought that the words “Haran was the father of [lit., 
begat] Gazez” are an explanatory addition to the previous statement, in 
which case there was only one person by this name, Caleb’s grandson. 


Gazite. gay“zit. See Gaza. 


Gazzam. gaz uhm (Heb. gazzam H1613, possibly “caterpillar”). 
Ancestor of some temple servants (Netuinim) who returned to Jerusalem 
with Zeruppase. (Ezra 2:48; Neh. 7:51). 


Geba. gee’buh (Heb. geba: H1494, “hill”). KJV also Gaba. A city in the 
territory of the tribe of Bensamn (Josh. 18:24); it was assigned to the 


Levites (Josh. 21:17; 1 Chr. 6:60). Saur and Jonatnan may have encamped 
there when the Puuismnes were at Micmasn (1 Sam. 13:16; the NIV, 
however, regards Geba here and in Jdg. 20:10, 33 as a spelling variant 


of Geran). It was possibly in Geba also that Davwm began to smite the 
Philistines (2 Sam. 5:25; NIV, Geron, following LXX and 1 Chr. 14:16). 
Asa built a fortress in Geba with stones from Raman (1 Ki. 15:22; 2 Chr. 
16:6). Josan defiled the high places where the priests had burned incense 
from Geba, the N limit of Jupan, to the S limit, Brersneea (2 Ki. 23:8). Geba 
is coupled with Ramah in the lists of those returning from Basyon (Ezra 
2:26; Neh. 7:30), and it is one of the cities where Benjamites lived after 
the exne (Neh. 11:31) and from which singers came and sang at the 
dedication of the temple (12:29). It was one of the stopping points of the 
Assyrian army on its approach to Jerusalem (Isa. 10:29). Geba is to be 
identified with modern Jebas, c. 6 mi. (10 km.) NNE of Jerusalem, and 2 
mi. (3 km.) E of Ramah. 


Gebal. gee’buhl (Heb. gébal H1488, “boundary”; gentilic giblî H1490, 
“Gebalite” [KJV, “Giblite”]). (1) A non-Israelite town or region 
associated with such nations as Enom, Moas, and Ammon (Ps. 83:7); it was 
probably in Transyorpan, SE of the Dead Sea. 


(2) A city in Pxormcia on the Mediterranean Sea; modern Jebeil 
(Jubayl), 18 mi. (29 km.) NNE of Beirut. It was called Gubla by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, while the Greeks and the Romans knew it as 
Byblos (because the city was a major exporter of writing material, the 
Gk. word byblos came to mean “[papyrus] scroll”). Once a flourishing 
port and trading center, its most valuable export was pine and 
cedarwood from Lesanon. The city was also noted for shipbuilding and 
stonecutting. Excavations have revealed that Gebal is one of the oldest 
towns in the world; occupation of the site has been traced to Neolithic 
times. Before the end of the third millennium B.C., Canaanites in Gebal 
had developed a syllabic script modeled on the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
(see writinc). The Gebalites were considered master builders and able 
seamen (1 Ki. 5:18; Ezek. 27:9). Their land is mentioned as one of those 
that were not conquered by the Israelites (Josh. 13:5). 


Geber. gee’buhr (Heb. geber H1506, “man, strong one”). Son of Uri and 


one of the twelve district governors who supplied provisions for Sotomon 
and the royal household; he was in charge of the twelfth district in Guran 
(1 Ki. 4:19). Some have thought that this passage is a duplication of the 
sixth district (v. 13), but Geber may have been responsible for the 
southern parts of Gilead; see Ben-czser. 


Gebim. gee’bim (Heb. gébim H1481, “pits”). A village of the tribe of 
Bensamin Mentioned only in the poetic listing of the conquests of Assyria 
(Isa. 10:31). The passage mentions Gebim between Mapmenan and Næ, but 


none of these locations has ever been confidently identified. The context 
also mentions Anatnota, Which was 2.5 mi. (4 km.) NE of Jerrusatem, so 


Gebim was probably in that vicinity. 
gecko. See anmats. 


Gedaliah. ged‘uh-li‘uh (Heb. gédalyahii H1546, “great is Yahweh”). (1) 
Son of Jepuraun and a temple musician under Davw (1 Chr. 25:3, 9). 

(2) Son of Anram, grandson of Suapnan, and governor of Judah after the 
fall of Jerusatem to the Babylonians (2 Ki. 25:22-26; Jer. 40:6—41:18). His 
family’s political moderation, shown by his father’s protection of Jereman, 
probably made him acceptable to the Babylonians (Jer. 26:24). Mizpan, 
his headquarters during his two-month rule, served as a rallying point 
for various groups of Hebrew soldiers and nobility. He avoided political 
intrigue in rejecting the scheme of Jonanan son of Kareah to murder 
Ismar Son Of Nethaniah. He, many Jewish leaders, and the Babylonian 


garrison were assassinated by Ishmael. Gedaliah’s partisans, fearing 
Babylonian reprisals, then fled to Egypt, forcing Jeremiah the prophet to 
go with them. 


(3) Son of Pashhur; he was one of the officials who opposed Jeremiah 
and put him in a cistern (Jer. 38:1-6). 


(4) A descendant of Jrsnua son of Jozadak, listed among the priests in 
Ezra’s time who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:18). 


(5) Son of Amariah and grandfather of the prophet Zepnanian (Zeph. 
1:1). 


Gedeon. See Giron. 


Geder. gee‘duhr (Heb. geder H1554, “stone wall”; gentilic gēdērî H1559, 
“Gederite”). A Canaanite city conquered by the Israelites (Josh. 12:13). 
It is listed after Desm and before Arap, which may indicate a location 
either in the Suepuetan or in the Nzcev, but the site has not been identified. 
One of Davw’s officials, Baatnanan the Gederite (1 Chr. 27:28), was 
apparently from this town. 


Gederah. gi-dee‘ruh (Heb. gédérah H1557, “stone-walled pen”; gentilic 
gederatt H1561, “Gederathite”). (1) A town within the tribal territory of 
Juvan located in the SuepHetan (Josh. 15:36; NIV regards Gederah and 
GeperoTHam as the same place). Together with Natam, Gederah is listed as 
inhabited by clans of skilled craftsmen who served as potters for the king 
(1 Chr. 4:23; KJV has “plants and hedges” for “Netaim and Gederah”). 
Its location is unknown, although various sites have been proposed. 

(2) A town in the tribal territory of Bensamn. We know of this village 
only because one of the Benjamite warriors who joined Davi at Zixac 
was named Jozasap the Gederathite (1 Chr. 12:4). Some have identified 
this Gederah with modern Jedireh, a short distance from Gmezon. 


Gederathite. gi-dee ‘ruh-thit. See Geperan. 


Gederite. gi-dee ‘rit. See Gener. 


Gederoth. gi-dee’roth (Heb. gēdērôt H1558, “stone-walled pens”). A 
town in the tribal territory of Jupan located in the SuepHetan (Josh. 15:31). 


In the time of Axaz, Gederoth was one of several towns occupied by the 
Puustines (2 Chr. 28:18). Gederoth was no doubt located near the Judah- 
Philistia border, but the precise site is unknown. 


Gederothaim. gi-dee’ruh-thay’im (Heb. gédérdtayim H1562, “[two] 
stone-walled pens”). A town in the tribal territory of Jupan located in the 
SuePHELAH (Josh. 15:36). It is the last name in a list of fifteen towns that 
were part of the tribe’s third administrative district, but the text speaks 
of “fourteen towns and their villages.” The NIV rendering treats 
Gederothaim as an alternate name for Geprran, thus bringing the total to 


fourteen. If Gederothaim is a distinct town, its location is unknown. 


Gedor. gee’dor (Heb. gēdôr H1529 and H1530, “wall”). (1) A town in 
the tribal territory of Jupan located in the hill country (Josh. 15:58). It is 
usually identified with Khirbet Jedur, 7.5 mi. (12 km.) NNW of Hezron. 
According to many scholars, the description “Penuel was the father of 
Gedor” (1 Chr. 4:4) means that Penue: founded or was an early inhabitant 
of this Judahite city. It is also possible that the Gedor mentioned later in 
the passage (v. 18) refers to the same town and that Jeren was another 
important figure associated with it. 

(2) A town in a valley settled by Simeonites (1 Chr. 4:39-40). It is 
described as a land very spacious and peaceful, with good pasture. The 
location is unknown, and some scholars, following the Srpruacinr, emend 
the name to Gerar. 


(3) A town in the tribal territory of Bensamn and the home of Joran and 


ZepapiaH, two of the warriors who joined Davw at Zac (1 Chr. 12:7). 


Attempts have been made to identify this Gedor with #1 above or with 
Khirbet Gadeirah, N of el-Jib. Other scholars believe the text is corrupt. 


(4) Son of Jeiel and descendant of Bensamn; his brother Ner was the 
grandfather of Saut (1 Chr. 8:31; 9:37). 


Ge Harashim. gi-hair’uh-shim (Heb. gé> > drasim H1629, “valley of 


the craftsmen”). The genealogy of the Judahite clan of Kenaz refers to a 
certain Joas as “the father [ie., founder] of Ge Harashim. It was called 
this because its people were craftsmen” (1 Chr. 4:14; KJV, “valley of 
Charashim”). The same Hebrew expression (with a slight spelling 
variation), referring probably to the same area, occurs in a list of places 
where the Benjamites resettled after the exnz: “... in Lod and Ono, and in 
the Valley of the Craftsmen” (Neh. 11:35). It should probably be 
identified with one of the valleys bordering the Plain of Suaron. 


Gehazi. gi-hay’zi (Heb. gésdzi H1634, possibly “valley of vision”). The 
servant of the prophet Eusna. He first appeared when Elisha sought to 
reward the Shunammite woman for her hospitality (2 Ki. 4:8-37; see 
Suunem). When she declined any reward, Gehazi said, “Well, she has no 
son and her husband is old.” Elisha promised her that she would bear a 
child, and within a year the child was born. When the child had grown, 
he died of sunstroke, and the woman went with her sorrow to the 
prophet. He sent Gehazi with instructions to lay the prophet’s staff on 
the face of the child, “but there was no sound or response.” Elisha then 
came himself and restored the child to life. Elisha had Gehazi call the 
woman to receive her son. 

Gehazi is mentioned again in connection with the story of Naaman (2 
Ki. 5:1-27). Elisha refused any reward from Naaman after this Aramean 
general was healed, but Gehazi ran after him and asked for something. 
Naaman gave him more than he asked. Gehazi hid his booty before he 
reached home, but Elisha knew what had happened and invoked on 
Gehazi the leprosy of which Naaman had been cured. 


On a later occasion, Gehazi reported to the king “all the great things 
Elisha has done” (2 Ki. 8:4-6). When he told how the Shunammite 
woman’s son was restored to life, the woman herself appeared and asked 
the king to restore to her the property she abandoned on the advice of 
Elisha during a seven-year famine. The king ordered her fully 
compensated. Because Gehazi appeared in the court of the king, it has 
been inferred that he had repented and had been healed of his leprosy, 
though 5:27 renders this doubtful. He showed no resentment against 


Elisha. Gehazi was an efficient servant, but weak enough to yield to 
greed. He lacked his master’s clear moral insight and stamina, and he 
had no such relation with Elisha as Elisha had with Elijah. 


Gehenna. gi-hen‘uh (Gk. geenna G1147, from Heb. gé-hinndm, “Valley 
of Hinnom”; Aram. gé/innam). In the Greek NT, this name refers to the 
final place of punishment of the ungodly and is usually translated neu. 
The word derives from the Hebrew phrase for “the Valley of [Ben] 
Hinnom,” identified with the Wadi er-Rababi, just S and to the W of 
Jerusaiem (see Hinnom, vauey or). This ravine formed part of the border 
between the tribes of Jupan and Benjamin (Josh. 15:8; cf. 18:16), and it was 
still recognized as the border after the exnze (Neh. 11:30-31). Here Kings 
Anaz (2 Ki. 16:3; 2 Chr. 28:3) and Manassen (2 Ki. 21:6; 2 Chr. 33:6) 
sacrificed their sons to Mouecn (Jer. 32:35). For this reason Josan defiled 
the place (2 Ki. 23:10). After referring to these idolatrous practices (Jer. 
7:31-32), Jeremiah prophesied a great slaughter of the people there and 
in Jerusalem (19:1-13). 

After the OT period, Jewish apocatyetic writers began to call the Valley 
of Hinnom the entrance to hell, later hell itself. In Jewish usage of the 
first century A.D., Gehenna referred to the intermediate state of the 
godless dead, but there is no trace of this sense in the NT. The NT 
distinguishes sharply between Hanes, the intermediate, bodiless state, and 
Gehenna, the state of final punishment after the resurrection of the body. 
Gehenna existed before the judgment (Matt. 25:41). The word occurs 
twelve times in the NT, always translated “hell” (ASV, RSV margin 
“Gehenna”). Eleven times it is on the lips of Jesus: as the final 
punishment for calling one’s brother a fool (5:22); for adultery, when the 
severest measures have not been taken to prevent commission of this 
offense (5:29-30); in a warning about whom to fear (Matt. 10:28; Lk. 
12:5); and others (Matt. 18:9; Mk. 9:43, 45, 47). A hypocrite is called a 
“son of hell” (Matt. 23:15) who cannot escape “being condemned to 
hell” (23:33). James 3:6 speaks of the “tongue” as “a fire...set on fire by 
hell.” 


A fire was kept burning in the Valley of Hinnom to consume the 


garbage deposited there by the residents of Jerusalem. Terms parallel to 
Gehenna include “fiery furnace” (Matt. 13:42, 50), “fiery lake” (Rev. 
19:20; 20:14-15), “lake of burning sulfur” (20:10), “eternal fire” (Jude 
7); “hell” (2 Pet. 2:4; here the Greek text has Tartarus, a name for the 
place of punishment of the wicked dead). 


Geliloth. gi-liloth (Heb. gélil6t H1667, “circles [of stone],” thus 
“circuit, territory”; cf. Gauze). (1) An area on the SE boundary of the 
tribe of Bensamin, near En suemesn and facing the Pass of Apummm (Josh. 
18:17). In the corresponding description of the NE boundary of Jupan, 
possibly the same place is referred to as Guca (15:7). The precise 
location is unknown. Some have thought that Geliloth refers to a general 
region, not a specific site. Cf. #2 below. 


(2) A place “near the Jordan in the land of Canaan” where “the 
Reubenites, the Gadites and the half-tribe of Manasseh built an imposing 
altar” (Josh. 22:10-11). Many believe, however, that the Hebrew text 
does not give a place name but should rather be translated, “the region 
near the Jordan” (cf. NRSV). 


gem. See minerats. 


Gemalli. gi-mal‘i (Heb. gēmallî H1696, derivation uncertain). The 
father of Ammmı, a Danite; the latter was one of the twelve spies sent by 
Moszs into the Promised Land (Num. 13:12). 


Gemara. guh-mah‘ruh. See Tamu. 


Gemariah. gem‘uh-riuh (Heb. gēmaryâ H1701 [Jer. 29:3] and 
gemaryahti H1702, “Yahweh has fulfilled”). (1) Son of a certain Huxian; 
he was an emissary to Nesucuapnezzar from King Zepexian charged with the 
task of carrying Jeremian’s message to the captive Jews (Jer. 29:3). 


(2) Son of Suarnan the royal secretary; he was one of the officials who 
urged King Jenomxm not to destroy the scroll of Jeremiah (Jer. 36:10-12, 
25). It was from Gemariah’s room, in the upper courtyard of the temple, 
that Barucu read the words of Jeremiah to the people (v. 10). His brother 
Anam Was also an important functionary, and his son Micaran was the one 
who reported the reading of the scroll by Baruch (v. 13). The name 
“Gemariah son of Shaphan,” almost certainly referring to the same 
individual, survives in a seal impression dated to the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 


genealogy. A list of ancestors or descendants, descent from an 
ancestor, or the study of lines of descent. Genealogies are compiled to 
show biological descent, the right of inheritance, succession to an office, 
or ethnological and geographical relationships. The word genealogy (or 
the adj. genealogical) occurs more than twenty times in English Bibles, 
especially in the books of Chronicles (1 Chr. 4:33 et al.; 2 Chr. 12:15 et 
al.; cf. also Neh. 7:5; 1 Tim. 1:4; Tit. 3:9; Heb. 7:3), but most Bible 
genealogies are introduced by other words, such as “the book of the 
generations of,” or “these are the generations of,” or are given without 
titles. 

Bible genealogies are not primarily concerned with mere biological 
descent. The earliest, a family register of Cam’s descendants, is found in 
Gen. 4:17-22; by its emphasis on occupations (Jasar, cattleman; Jusat, 
musician; Tusa.-cann, metal worker), it shows when new features of the 
culture were introduced. The genealogy of the line of Sem (4:25-26; 5:1- 
32), a list of long-lived individuals, contrasts with the genealogy in 10:1- 
32, which is clearly a table of nations descended from the three families 
of Noan’s sons, Smem, Ham, and Jarnern. Many of the names are Hebrew 
plurals (the -im suffix) signifying people groups rather than individuals. 
The scope of biblical genealogies narrows to the chosen people and their 
close relatives (11:10-22, Shem to Asranam; 22:20-24, Abraham’s near 
kin). Next are the children of Abraham by Hacar (16:15; 25:12-18), by 
Saran (21:1-3; 25:19-28), and by Keruran (25:1-4); then the children of 
Jacos (29:31—30:24; 35:16-26) and of his brother Esau (ch. 36). 
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Cuneiform tablet containing the genealogy of the Hammurabi dynasty (prob. from Sippar, 17th cent. B.C.). It lists the 


names of the kings of Babylon down to Ammiditana. 


Jacob’s posterity who came into Ecyrr are carefully enumerated (Gen. 
46:8-27), and part of them again (Exod. 6:14-27) to bring the genealogy 
down to Mosss and Aaron; the inclusion of brief mention of the sons of 
Rrugen and Simeon before the fuller genealogy of the Levires may indicate 
that this list was taken from an earlier one. Numbers 26:1-56 records a 
census following genealogical relationships, for the purpose of equitable 
division of the land. The military organization of the Israelites for the 
wilderness journey was by genealogy (Num. 1-3); this included the 
priests and Levites (3:11-39) and provided for a tax and offerings (7:11- 
89) for the support of religion (3:40-51), as well as the order of march in 
peace or war (ch. 10). Many other references to persons must be taken 
into account in attempting a complete genealogy. Ruth 4:17-22 picks up 
the genealogy of Jupan from his son Perez, to carry it down to Davn, 
whose children are listed: those born in Hesron (2 Sam. 3:2-5) and in 


JerusaLeM (5:13-16). 


The major genealogical tables of the OT are in 1 Chr. 1-9. They use 
most of the earlier genealogical material, but show differences that are 
puzzling to us today. Satisfactory solutions are not available for many of 
these. Mistakes in copying would account for some; differences in the 
purpose of the recorders for others. The books of Kincs and Cnronictes 
contain information about the family relationships of the kings of Judah 
and of Israel. The books of Ezra and Nenemin name by families those who 
returned with Zerussase. from Babylonian exe, including many whose 
descent could not be traced (Ezra 2:1-63; 8:1-20; Neh. 7:7-63). Ezra 7:1- 
6 gives Ezra’s own line of descent from Aaron, and 10:18-44 names those 
who had married foreign women. Other lists include the names of those 
who helped rebuild the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 3); those who helped 
Ezra proclaim the law of God (8:1-8); those who sealed the covenant to 
keep the law (10:1-27); the leading inhabitants in Jerusalem (11:1-10), 
in nearby Judah (11:20-24), and in more remote villages of Judah and 
Benjamin (11:25-36). An additional chapter deals with the priests who 
accompanied Zerubbabel (12:1-9), the succession of high priests from 
Jeshua to Jaddua (12:10-11), the “heads of the priestly families” in the 
days of Joiakim (12:12-21), Levites in this period (12:22-26), princes 
and priests who took part in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
(12:31-42). The prophets usually began their books with some indication 
of their genealogy (Isa. 1:1; Jer. 1:1; Ezek. 1:3; Hos. 1:1; Joel 1:1; Jon. 
1:1; Zeph. 1:1; Zech. 1:1). 

For Jesus’ lineage, see cenzatocy oF Jesus curist. Other NT persons generally 
appear without indication of their descent. Occasionally the father is 
named (e.g., “James and John, the sons of Zebedee,” Lk. 5:10). PauL 
cherished his pure Hebrew descent (Phil. 3:4-5). The genealogies 
mentioned in 1 Tim. 1:4 and Tit. 3:9 are sometimes thought to refer to a 
pagan Gnostic series of beings intermediate between God and the 
created earth (see Gnosticism). However, it is more likely that the rabbinic 
emphasis on human genealogies is meant, because the false teachers 
seem to be Jewish and the term genealogies is not used by pagan authors 
of the pagan Gnostic series. 


It is certain that the NT shows far less concern for the genealogy of 


human beings than does the OT. In the OT, God was bringing together a 
chosen people who would be a nation peculiarly devoted to preserving 
his revelation until, in the fullness of time, he sent his Son, who would 
draw to himself a new people, united not by descent from a common 
human ancestry but by a genealogy of one generation only: children of 
God by a new and spiritual birth. 


genealogy of Jesus Christ. Two genealogies of Jesus are given in 
the NT: Matt. 1:1-17 and Lk. 3:23-38. Marrnew traces the descent of Jesus 
from Asranam and Davin, and divides it into three sets of fourteen 
generations each, probably to aid memorization. There are fourteen 
names from Abraham to (and including) David. From David to Josmn, 
and counting David a second time, there are fourteen names (David is 
named twice in Matt. 1:17). From Jeconiah (Jrnoracun) to Jesus there are 
fourteen names. Matthew omits three generations after Joram (JeHoram) 
—namely Anazian, Joash (Jenoasn), and Amazian (1 Chr. 3:11-12). Such an 
omission in Hebrew genealogies is not peculiar to Matthew. He names 
ZeRAH aS Well as Perez and mentions the brothers of Jupan and of Jeconiah, 
which is unusual. Contrary to Hebrew practice, he names five women: 
Tamar, Ranas, Rura, BatusHesa, and Mary, each name evoking associations, 
dark or bright, with the history of the chosen people. Matthew carefully 
excludes the physical paternity of Joseu by saying “Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, of whom was born Jesus” (Matt. 1:16; the word “whom” is fem. 
sing. in the Gk. text). The sense of “begat” (KJV) in Hebrew genealogies 
was not exact. It indicated immediate or remote descent, an adoptive 
relation, or legal heirship, as well as procreation. 

Luxe’s genealogy moves back in time from Jesus to Apam. Between 
Abraham and Adam it is the same as in 1 Chr. 1:1-7, 24-28, or the more 
detailed genealogies in Genesis, making allowance for the different 
spelling of names in transliteration from Hebrew or Greek. From David 
to Abraham, Luke agrees with OT genealogies and with Matthew. 
Between Jesus and David, Luke’s list differs from Matthew’s, and there is 
no OT record to compare with Luke’s, except for Naruan’s being one of 
David’s sons, and for the names of SmrarreL and Zerussaser. At this point 


the two genealogies crossed, through adoption or otherwise. 


As Matthew gave the line of the kings from David to Jeconiah, it is 
probable that from Shealtiel to Joseph he named those who were heirs 
to the Davidic throne. Luke’s record then would be that of physical 
descent, though crossing the royal line at one point. In Lk. 3:23—-where 
the KJV has, “And Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of age, 
being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph, which was the son of Heli”— 
the question arises as to how much should be considered parenthetical. 
Some would include “of Joseph” in the parenthesis: “(as was supposed of 
Joseph),” making Hru in some sense the father of Jesus, perhaps his 
maternal grandfather. This construction is awkward. Another 
supposition is that Joseph is really the son-in-law of Heli, through his 
marriage to Mary, possibly Heli’s daughter. If both genealogies are those 
of Joseph, his relationship to Heli must be different from his relationship 
to Jacob. Scholars have wrestled with the problems of the two 
genealogies from the second century, when pagan critics raised the 
difficulty. Many explanations have been more ingenious than 
convincing, involving complicated and uncertain inferences. 


In a widely accepted view, Matthew gives the legal descent of heirship 
to the throne of David, through Joseph, while Luke gives the physical 
descent of Jesus through Mary. Matthew is concerned with the kingship 
of Jesus, Luke with his humanity. Both make plain his vrem srm, and 
therefore his deity. The agreement of Matthew and Luke on these facts is 
obvious, and their differences only accentuate their value as independent 
witnesses, whose testimony was prompted by the How spr, not by 
collaboration with each other. Matthew’s genealogy establishes the legal 
claim to the throne of David through his foster-father Joseph; Luke’s 
establishes his actual descent from David through Mary. Luke 1:32 says 
that Mary’s child “will be called the Son of the Most High. The Lord God 
will give him the throne of his father David.” Romans 1:3-4 agrees: Jesus 
“as to his earthly life a descendant of David,” which could only be 
through Mary; and he was “appointed the Son of God in power by his 
resurrection from the dead” (TNIV; cf. also 2 Tim. 2:8). Isaiah 11:1 
indicates that the Messiah is to be physically a descendant of David’s 
father Jesse. The genealogies must be seen in the light of this fact (see 
Matt. 22:41-46 and parallels with the answer in Rom. 1:4). 


general. This term, referring to a high-ranking military officer, occurs 
rarely in Bible versions. The NRSV, for example, uses it once in the OT 
(Jdg. 4:7; cf. also 1 Chr. 27:34 KJV). The word is occasionally used in 
the NT as a translation of Greek chiliarchos G5941, meaning literally 
“commander of a thousand,” but used in Roman times of military trwunes 
who led conorts consisting of about 600 men, and also more generally of 
high-ranking officers (e.g., NIV Rev. 6:15; 19:18). See army. 


General Epistles. See Catsouc episties. 


generation. A group of related persons who belong to the same stage 
in the line of descent. The word can also refer to a body of individuals 
who happened to be born about the same time, and especially to 
contemporaries who share social and cultural traits. The biblical words 
rendered “generation” correspond closely, but not fully, to the English 
term. The Hebrew noun dôr H1887 has a broad range of meaning: it may 
refer to a period of time as well as to the individuals who live during an 
age. The word is used (usually in the sing.) of many generations to come 
(Deut. 7:9), as well as of a specific living generation, such as the one that 
died in the wilderness (2:14). The average length of a generation is often 
assumed to be forty years, for in the wilderness all Israelites over twenty 
died within that time. A second Hebrew term, tôlēdôt H9352, can refer 
not only to “contemporaries” (e.g., Gen. 6:9), but also of a line of 
“descendants” (5:1), and even of a “[family] history” or “account” (2:4; 
25:19; 37:2). 

In the NT, the Greek noun genea G1155 is usually translated 
“generation” but can also be rendered in other ways (e.g., NIV “kind,” 
Lk. 16:8; “time,” Acts 15:21). It is used in the ceneatocy of Matt. 1. Many 
times Jesus speaks of the faithless and perverse generation that opposed 
him (Matt. 17:17 et al.), where the reference is taken by some to be the 
Jewish nation. A special problem is raised by Jesus’ statement, “this 
generation will certainly not pass away until all these things have 
happened” (24:34 and parallels). Some understand the term in a strictly 
temporal sense and claim that Christ mistakenly expected the end in his 


own time. Others argue for the meaning “race, clan, nation,” and hold 
that the verse predicts the continuation of the Jewish people until 
Christ’s return. Still others believe that the statement has no temporal 
reference at all but rather stresses the certainty of Christ’s words: 
“people such as these [i.e., sinful humanity] will not pass away until all 
these things have taken place.” This assurance thus corresponds 
precisely to the next statement: “Heaven and earth will pass away, but 
my words will never pass away” (v. 35). 


generosity. See CONTRIBUTION; KINDNESS. 


Genesis, Book of. The first book of the Bible. In the Jewish tradition 
the book is named from its first word, béré sit (“in the beginning”). The 
English name derives from the Sepruacnr (Gk. Genesis, “origin, 
beginning”) and is found also in the Latin tradition. While much of the 
book is concerned with origins, the name Genesis does not reflect its 
total scope, for the larger portion of the book consists of the history of 
the parriarcus and concludes with the record of Joszpn’s life. 


I. The authorship of Genesis. The question of the authorship of 
Genesis has been the subject of debate for over two centuries. Tradition 
ascribes the book to Moszs, but the application of source-critical 
methodology has partitioned Genesis into a number of sources attributed 
to various authors writing at widely diverse times in Israelite history. 
The identification of these sources (known simply as J, E, D, P, etc.) is 
based on several criteria such as style, usage of the divine name, alleged 
contradictions, linguistic peculiarities, and development of the Israelite 
religion. More recent trends have tended to modify this approach, 
putting less emphasis on traditional historicist methodology and more on 
literary or canonical concerns. 


The concept of Mosaic authorship does not indicate that Moses was 
the first to write every word of each account in the book of Genesis. It is 
generally understood today to mean that much of his work was 
compilation. Many historical accounts in Genesis predate Moses by great 
expanses of time. There is no reason why he could not have arranged 


these ancient accounts into the literary structure of the book. 


Overview of GENESIS 


Author: Anonymous, but comments elsewhere in the Bible 
seem to support the traditional view that moszs is responsible 


for the pentrateucu as a whole. 


Historical setting: The initial composition of the book must 
have taken place during the wilderness wanderings (either 
late in the 15th or early in the 13th cent. B.C.; those who 
reject Mosaic authorship usually date the book after the 
exitE, While acknowledging that much of the material is 


several centuries earlier). 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the 
long period from the creation to the time of soszpx, with 
emphasis on God’s choosing of Abram (asranam) and his 
descendants; to provide those fundamental truths about God 
on which the rest of the Bible is built. 


Contents: From the creation to Abraham’s settling in Haran 
(Gen. 1-11); God’s covenant with Abraham (12:1—25:18); 
God’s dealings with isaac and sacos (25:19—36:43); God’s 
preservation of Joseph (chs. 37-50). 


Proponents of the Mosaic authorship of Genesis point to such evidence 
as the author’s knowledge of Ecyer (Gen. 13:10) and the Egyptian 
language (41:43-45), archaisms in the language of Genesis (such as 
imprecision in the gender of certain nouns and pronouns), ancient 
customs recorded in Genesis that are paralleled in other cultures of the 
second millennium B.C., and the orderly and purposeful arrangement of 
the book. 
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over the traditional burial cave of the patriarchs. 


II. Archaeological background of Genesis. Excavations at a 
number of sites in the ANE have tended to support the antiquity and 
historical integrity of significant portions of the book of Genesis. For 
example, work at Yorgan Tepe, the site of ancient Nuzi, has yielded 
thousands of tablets, most of which have been dated to the fifteenth 
century B.C. These tablets record several legal and societal practices that 
are strikingly similar to customs recorded in the patriarchal narratives. 
For example, Racuex’s theft of the household gods of Lasan (Gen. 31:34) 
may be understood against the background of the Nuzi custom of 
determining iuerrance rights by the possession of the family gods. 
Apparently Rachel wished to insure her husband’s right to the property 
she felt was his (cf. 31:14-16). Also, the practice of taking a concubine to 
produce an heir when a married couple was childless is well known, 
both in Genesis (16:3; 30:4, 9) and the Nuzi material. The similarity 
between the customs of Nuzi and those of the patriarchs gives strong 
support to the origin of the patriarchal accounts in a period very early in 
Hebrew history. 


It has been asserted that the mention of camels in numerous passages 
in Genesis may be an anachronism, because evidence for the 
domestication of camels cannot be found before the end of the twelfth 
century B.C. However, camel bones have been discovered at Mari (25/24 
cent.) and in Palestine (2000 to 1200) at various archaeological sites. 


Evidence for the domestication of the camel may be found in texts from 
the Old Babylonian period (c. 2000/1700) and a Sumerian text from 
Nippur. 


III. Content of Genesis. The book may be divided roughly into 
three parts. Genesis 1-11 records events from the creation to the death of 
Teran, the father of Asranam. Chapters 12-36 constitute a history of the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacos. Chapters 37-50 present a sustained 
narrative that records the account of Joser. 


The first section begins with the account of creation. There were other 
ancient cultures that produced creation accounts. For example, the 
Babylonian creation epic Enuma Elish depicts the origin of the physical 
phenomena. It is commonly held that the Genesis accounts are 
dependent on the Babylonian creation account. Linguistic evidence for 
such dependence has been sought in the Hebrew word teéhém H9333 
(“deep”), which occurs in Gen. 1:2. This word is said to find a 
counterpart in the word Tiamat, the name of a goddess in Enuma Elish. 
The evidence, however, speaks against direct dependence (see prer). It 
may also be noted that the style and content of the two accounts are 
vastly different. The Babylonian account depicts the Creation as taking 
place as a result of the sexual union of the gods Apsu and Tiamat. It is 
patently mythical and pagan in its orientation. After thorough 
examination, A. Heidel concluded that the similarities between the two 
accounts “are not so striking as we might expect....In fact, the 
divergences are much more far-reaching and significant than are the 
resemblances, most of which are not any closer than what we should 
expect to find in any two more or less complete creation versions” (The 
Babylonian Genesis [1963], 130). 

The rau. of the human race is recorded in Gen. 2-3. This event had 
profound significance, not only for the relationship of human beings to 
God but also for their relationships to others as well. No longer does an 
intimate relationship with God exist, as it did in the garden. Murder 
(4:8, 23) and the lust for renown (4:17, 23-24; 6:1-4) now characterize 
the human race. These conditions led to the destruction of the race by a 
FLoopD (6:5—9:17). The question of the universality of the flood cannot be 
answered precisely from the biblical texts because of the ambiguity of 


the word “all” in the statement “all the high mountains...were covered” 
(7:19), which in Hebrew need not be understood in an absolute sense. 
Yet, it is difficult to conceive of the Noahic flood only as a local 
phenomenon in view of the fact that the waters apparently covered 
Mount Ararat (8:3-4). The presence of a flood account in many 
ethnological contexts, as well as the evidence of fossils found in various 
sites throughout the world are often appealed to as support for a 
universal flood. The human race’s effort to establish a name for itself 
culminated in the erection of the Tower of Base (11:1-9). The 
destruction of the tower by divine intervention was accompanied by the 
confusion of language, which led to the geographical distribution of the 
race (11:8). 


The patriarchal accounts that begin at Gen. 12:1 are of great 
importance to the theology of both Testaments, for they record the first 
formal statement of the promise to Abraham. The promise, which later 
was put into the form of a covenant (15:12-21), guaranteed an inheritance 
to the people of God in all ages. It thus became a formalized statement 
that was invested with the authority of the divine oath. Among the 
elements of this covenant are the promise that Abraham’s descendants 
would inherit the land of Canaan (12:7; 15:18-20), the promise that 
Abraham would be the father of a great nation (12:2; 17:2), and the 
promise of Gentile inclusion in the blessings of the covenant (12:3). 
When God gave the promise that Abraham would be the father of 
multitudes, that promise seemed unlikely to be fulfilled, because 
Abraham and his wife Saran were well along in years (17:17-19). 
However, the integrity of the promise was maintained in the birth of 
Isaac (17:19; cf. 21:1-7). The Genesis narratives set forth Abraham’s rarru 
as the central element in his relationship with God (15:6). His faith was 
given concrete expression in his willingness to sacrifice his son Isaac 
according to the word of God (22:1-9; cf. Jas. 22:22-23). 

The Genesis narratives give the least attention to the patriarch Isaac. 
But the promise is not absent from the account of his life (Gen. 26:23- 
25). The narrative concerning Jacos also centers on the continuation of 
the promise-covenant in the patriarchal line. The elements of the 
promise were reiterated to him when he was forced to flee his home 


because he had deceived his father (27:18-45). Jacob is the progenitor of 
the twelve tribes of Israel (35:22-23). When his name was changed from 
Jacob to Israrı he gave a name to the Hebrew tribes (32:27-28). 


A large portion of Genesis records the life of Josen, Jacob’s son by 
Racuet. Basic to this narrative is its recounting of the way in which the 
Hebrews came to reside in the land of Egypt. It was due to a famine that 
was apparently widespread in Egypt and Canaan. Joseph had wisely 
provided for such emergencies, and Jacob and his sons came to Egypt to 
pasture their flocks. Joseph recognized his family, from whom he had 
been separated for many years, and settled them in the land of Egypt 
(Gen. 47:11-12). The narratives concerning Joseph provide the historical 
background for the Book of Exodus, which records the bondage of the 
Israelites in Egypt and their subsequent exodus from that land. These 
narratives also look back to the period of Egyptian bondage mentioned 
in the Abrahamic covenant (15:13-14). 


Geneva Bible. See BIBLE VERSIONS, ENGLISH. 


Gennesaret. gi-nes‘uh-ret (Gk. Gennésaret G1166, derivation 
uncertain, possibly from Heb. kinneret H4055). A small plain located on 
the NW side of the Sea of Galilee. The name should be associated 
primarily with an area mentioned in two NT references as the place 
where Jesus landed when he crossed the lake after feeding the 5,000 
(Matt. 14:34; Mk. 6:53). The plain borders on the NW shore of the Sea of 
Galilee between Capernaum and Macpata. It is less than 4 mi. (6 km.) long, 
running N and S along the shore, and about 1 mi. (less than 2 km.) wide. 
The land is level, rising gently from the Sea of Galilee, which is c. 650 ft. 
(200 m.) below the Meorrerranean. Hills rise sharply on three sides. The 
main road from Capernaum to Tmerras runs through close to the sea 
shore. During the time of Christ, Gennesaret was regarded as the garden 
spot of Palestine, producing an abundance of wild trees and flowers, as 
well as important crops. 


Gennesaret, Lake of. See Gaur, sea or. 


Gentile. A non-Jewish person. This English term (derived from late Lat. 
gentilis, “pagan”; cf. Vulg. Acts 19:10) occurs occasionally in OT versions 
as a rendering of Hebrew gôy H1580, “people, nation” (pl. gdyim, e.g., 
Isa. 42:6), but more frequently in the NT to translate Greek ethnos 
G1620, “nation, tribe” (Matt. 4:15 et al.). Sometimes it is used also to 
translate Hellén G1818, “Hellene, Greek” (e.g., Jn. 7:35 KJV; Acts 14:1 
NIV). 


In times of peace, considerate treatment was accorded Gentiles under 
OT law (e.g., Num. 35:15; Deut. 10:19; 24:14-15; Ezek. 47:22). Men of 
Israel often married Gentile women, of whom Ranar, Ruta, and Barusnesa 
are notable examples, but the practice was frowned on after the return 
from rxe (Ezra 9:12; 10:2-44; Neh. 10:30; 13:23-31). Separation 
between Jew and Gentile became more strict, until in the NT period the 
hostility was complete. Persecution embittered the Jewish people, who 
sometimes retaliated by hatred of everything pertaining to Gentiles and 
by avoidance, so far as was possible, of contact with foreigners. The 
intensity of this feeling varied, however, and it gave way before unusual 
kindness (Lk. 7:4-5). 


While the teachings of Jesus ultimately broke down “the middle wall 
of partition” between Jew and Gentile, as is seen in the writings of Pau. 
(Rom. 1:16; 1 Cor. 1:24; Gal. 3:28; Eph. 2:14; Col. 3:11) and in Acts, 
Jesus limited his ministry to Jews, with rare exceptions (the half-Jewish 
Samaritans, JN. 4:1-42; the SyropHornician Woman, Matt. 15:21-28; Mk. 7:24- 
30; the Greeks in Jn. 12:20-36). He instructed his twelve disciples, “Do 
not go among the Gentiles or enter any town of the Samaritans” (Matt. 
10:5); but he did not repeat this injunction when he sent out the Seventy 
(Lk. 10:1-16; NIV, “seventy-two”). Jesus’ mission was first to “his own” 
(Jn. 1:11), the chosen people of God, but ultimately to “all who received 
him” (1:12). Limitations of time held his ministry on earth within the 
bounds of Israel; reaching the Gentiles was left to the activity of the Hory 
spirit Working through his disciples. Thus in the book of Acts, following 
the appointment of Paul as the apostle to the Gentiles (Acts 9:15), the 


Gentiles become increasingly prominent (cf. Paul’s discussion in Rom. 
11:11-36). 


Gentiles, Court of the. See temre. 


gentleness. See MEEKNESS. 


Genubath. gi-nyoo’bath (Heb. génubat H1707, possibly “foreigner”). 
Son of Havan, an Edomite prince (1 Ki. 11:20). When the country of Epom 
was invaded by Davw’s army, Hadad, who was still a boy, fled to Ecyvrr. In 
time, he married a sister of Queen Tanpanes, and out of this union 


Genubath was born. The child was raised by Tahpanes and lived with 
Puaraon’s Children in the royal palace. 


geography of Palestine. See Pasme. 


Geon. gee’on. KJV Apoc. form of Gmon (Sir. 24:27). 


Gera. gee‘ruh (Heb. gera> H1733, possibly from ger H1731, 
“sojourner”). A name borne by several men from the tribe of Bensamn. 
Unfortunately, the genealogical lists of this tribe have suffered greatly in 
the course of transmission and can be correlated only partially. It is 
possible that “son of Gera” in some of the passages below means 
“Delonging to the clan of Gera.” 

(1) Fourth son of Benjamin and grandson of Jaco (Gen. 46:21; the 
name is missing from the parallel list in Num. 26:38-41). See Berker #1. 

(2) Second son of Bra and grandson of Benjamin (1 Chr. 8:3; the name 
is missing from the parallel list in 7:7). See the next three entries. 


(3) Seventh son of Bela and grandson of Benjamin (1 Chr. 8:5; the 
name is missing from the parallel list in 7:7). Since it is very unlikely 


that two sons of Bela were given the same name, some scholars believe 
that the text has been corrupted and that this Gera was the son of Ehud; 
see #4 below. 


(4) Third son of Ehud (1 Chr. 8:7). This text too is emended by some 
scholars. 

(5) The father of Em», the Israelite judge (Jdg. 3:15). This Gera may 
be the same as #2 above, and his son Ehud may be the same individual 
mentioned in ##3-4 above. 

(6) The father of Sue (2 Sam. 16:5; 19:16, 18; 1 Ki. 2:8). Shimei was 
a Benjamite from Banurm who belonged to the clan of Sau. and who 
cursed Davi when the latter was fleeing from Assatom. 


gerah. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Gerar. gee‘rahr (Heb. gerar H1761, meaning uncertain). A town and 
probably also a district S of Gaza and SW of the southern border of Canaan 
near the Menrrerranzan Sea. In its first occurrence (Gen. 10:19), Gerar is 
used as a reference point marking the southern end of the territory of the 
Canaanites. Asranam and Saran are said to have dwelt in Gerar (in the 
district between Kapesn and Suur), where they came in contact with its 
king, Asimetecn (20:1-2). This same ruler, or possibly another in the royal 
line who also had the title Abimelech, is called king of the Pumusmes in a 
similar encounter that Isaac and his wife Resexan had with him (26:1, 6- 
11; cf. also 26:26). Following these experiences, Isaac encamped in the 
valley of Gerar (26:17), probably the present Wadi esh-Sharicah, where 
Isaac dug wells and experienced difficult relations with the herdsmen of 
the area (26:20). Centuries later, Asa king of Judah, with the help of 
God, routed Ethiopian invaders and pursued them to Gerar and 
plundered that whole region (2 Chr. 14:13-14). The town Gerar should 
probably be identified with Tell Abu Hureireh (Tel Haror), about 9 mi. 
(15 km.) SE of Gaza and 17 mi. (27 km.) NW of Beersuezsa. This site has 
been excavated and shows a long period of occupation, including that 
part of the Middle Bronze period when the patriarchs lived (1800-1600 


B.C.). 


Gerasa. See Gerasene. 


Gerasene. ger’uh-seen (Gk. Gerasénos G1170, gentilic of Gerasa [Jos. 
War 2.18.1 8458 et al.]). An inhabitant of Gerasa, a city in Transsorpan, 
situated about 35 mi. (55 km.) SE of the S end of the Sea of Galilee (see 
GALILEE, SEA OF). Gerasa was one of the cities of the Dercapous. The NT 
references (Mk. 5:1; Lk. 8:26; cf. v. 37) describe Jesus’ healing of the 
demoniac “Legion” and the drowning of the swine in the Sea of Galilee 
(cf. Matt. 8:28). The Greek MSS preserve variant spellings of the name in 
each gospel. The best text in Matthew reads “Gadarenes” (see Gapara), 
but in Mark and Luke, “Gerasenes” (some MSS preserve “Gergesenes” 
and “Gergustenes”). The town of Gergesa, not to be confused with either 
Gerasa or Gadara, was probably located midway along the E bank of the 
Sea of Galilee; Gadara is about 6 mi. (10 km.) SE from the S end of the 
Sea of Galilee; and Gerasa is another 30 mi. (50 km.) to the SE. 


The fact that Matthew places the healing of “Legion” in the “region of 
the Gadarenes,” whereas Mark and Luke place it in the “country of the 
Gerasenes,” may be explained on the historical grounds that 
geographical boundaries overlapped, and on the exegetical consideration 
that “region” embraced a wide area around the cities. Most scholars 
today hold that near Gergesa was the precise site for the healing of 
“Legion.” This view agrees with the general description of the site (Mk. 
5:1; Lk. 8:26). In this immediate area, steep hills come down to the 
shoreline and fit the story of the swine rushing headlong into the sea. No 
other place on the E side of the sea fits this requirement of the story. The 
mountainside has caves and hewn tombs where, according to Mark and 
Luke, the demoniac had taken shelter. The site is identified today with 
the town of Kursi (spelled variously), just below Wadi es-Samak. 


The town of Gerasa, on the other hand, was situated near the Jassox 
River about 18 mi. (29 km.) E of the Jorpan, about 20 mi. (32 km.) N of 
Philadelphia (OT Rassan in Ammon). Archaeologists identify it with the 
modern Jerash. At this distance from the Sea of Galilee, Gerasa could not 


have been the site of the healing of “Legion.” It is doubtful that Jesus 
ever visited it. Excavations at the modern Jerash clearly show that 
Gerasa was a large and important city already in Jesus’ time. The 
excavations uncovered what is to date the best preserved Roman city in 
Palestine. These ruins date from the second to the seventh centuries and 
show that the city flourished during this period as a center for religion, 
culture, and commerce. 


Gergasite. See Gircasurre. 


Gergesa, Gergesene. See Grrasa. 


Gerizim. ger‘uh-zim (Heb. gérizim H1748). A mountain of Samaria, now 
known as Jebel et-Tur, 2,850 ft. (870 m.) high, SW of Mount Esar. A 
main N-to-S road of Palestine runs through the valley, so that this pass is 
of strategic military importance. Moses commanded that when the 
Israelites came into the Promised Land, the blessing for keeping the law 
should be spoken from Mount Gerizim and the curse for not obeying it 
from Mount Ebal (Deut. 11:29; 27:4-26), six tribes standing on the slopes 
of each peak (27:11-14). It is conjectured by some that Mount Gerizim 
was selected for the blessing because, from the point of view of one 
looking eastward, it would be on the right or “fortunate” side. See sess, 


BLESSING. 


From the top of Mount Gerizim, Jornam shouted his parable of the trees 
to the men of Suecuem in the valley below, reminding them of all that his 
father Gwron had done for them (Jdg. 9:7-21). After the Israelites, 
returning from Babylonian exe, refused to let the mixed races of Samaria 
help rebuild Jerusatem (Ezra 4:1-4; Neh. 2:19-20; 13:28), the Samaritans 
built themselves a temple on Mount Gerizim. The Samaritan woman 
referred to it as “this mountain” (Jn. 4:20-21), where her people 
worshiped in the open after their temple was destroyed by the Maccaszes. 
The small Samaritan community of Nablus still celebrates the Passover 
on Mount Gerizim. Samaritan tradition maintains that Asranam attempted 
to sacrifice Isaac on this mountain (Gen. 22:1-19), that at a nearby Sarem 
he met Metcuizepex (14:17-20), and that Jacos’s dream (28:10-17) occurred 
at Khirbet Lanzah on Mount Gerizim. A rock with a cup-shaped hollow 
that could have been used for libations is the traditional altar of the 
Samaritan temple. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Mount Gerizim rises above ancient Shechem. (View to the W.) 
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Gershom. guhr’shuhm (Heb. gēršðm H1768, derivation uncertain; by 
popular etymology, “an alien there”). (1) Firstborn son of Moses. When 
Zipporan gave birth to him in Moin, “Moses named him Gershom, saying, 
‘I have become an alien [gêr H1731] in a foreign land” (Exod. 2:22; cf. 
18:3). The only other information given about him is his genealogical 
data and, probably, the account of his circumcision (4:24-26; his name does 


not actually appear in this passage). According to the book of Judges, a 
descendant of Gershom named Jonatnan served as priest for the Danites. 


See Dan. Jonathan made use of idols, however, and his descendants 
continued this practice until the rxn: (Jdg. 18:30; the KJV, following the 
MT, has “Gershom, son of Manasseh” [see Manassen #3]). Another 
descendant of Gershom, Suesur., was an officer in charge of the treasuries 
during the time of Davm (1 Chr. 23:15-16; 26:24). 


(2) A descendant, and probably clan leader, of Pumruas who returned 
from Basyton with Ezra (Ezra 8:2). 


(3) Variant form of Gerson in 1 Chronicles. 


- YA 


Gershon. guhr’shuhn (Heb. gérsé6n H1767, possibly from Gersxom; 
gentilic gersunnt H1769, “Gershonite”). First son of Lev, born to him 


before Jacos and his family went to Egypt (Gen. 46:11). In the Hebrew 
text of Chronicles, this name almost always appears as Gershom (the 
only exceptions are 1 Chr. 6:1 [MT 5:27] and 23:6), but the NIV uses the 
spelling Gershon whenever the reference is to the son of Levi. Biblical 
references to Gershon focus on the Levitical line that descended from 
him. In the book Nummrrs, the Gershonites are divided into two families or 


clans: Len (apparently called Lapan in 1 Chr. 23:7) and Sumer (Num. 3:18, 


21). The number of male Gershonites “a month old or more who were 
counted was 7,500” (3:22); their leader was Euasaru son of Lael (3:24). 


They camped immediately to the W of the tasernactz (3:23) and “were 
responsible for the care of the tabernacle and tent” (3:25). 

The Gershonites were assigned lands within the holdings of Issachar, 
Asher, and Naphtali in Palestine proper, and in the holdings of the half 
tribe of Manasseh in Transsorvan (Josh. 21:6, 27-33; 1 Chr. 6:62, 71-76). 
This assignment of land placed the Gershonites in the northernmost 
extremes on both sides of the Jordan. Although their northern 
homelands were far from Jerusatem, biblical evidences show that the 


Gershonites shared in the central religious life of the nation. One 
hundred and thirty Gershonites helped bring the ark or THE covenant to 
Jerusalem (1 Chr. 15:7). A Gershonite, Asaru son of Berechiah, was the 
chief of the temple musicians under Davw (16:4-5). The later prominence 
of the Asaphite clan of temple musicians probably originates from this 
office. Heman son of Joel was another important Gershonite official 
(15:17; “son of Joel” may refer to a Gershonite clan). 


Geruth Kimham. gihr’ooth-kim‘ham (Heb. gériit kimhdm H1745, 
possibly “lodging place of Kimmam”). Also Geruth Chimham. Unidentified 
place near Berxtenem (perhaps named after the son of Barzniar, 2 Sam. 
19:37-40). After the murder of Gepauas, whom Nesucuapnezzar had 
appointed governor over Judah, Hebrew forces led by Jonanan son of 


Kareah fled and stayed in Geruth Kimham on their way to Egypt (Jer. 
41:17). 


Gerzites, Gizrites, Gerizzites. See Girzrs. 


Gesham. See Gesuan. 


Geshan. gesh’‘uhn (Heb. géSan H1642). KJV Gesham (some later 
editions). Son of Jahdai, from the tribe of Jupan, possibly a descendant of 
Cates, although the genealogical connection is not stated (1 Chr. 2:47). 


Geshem. gesh’uhm (Heb. gesem H1774, possibly “[born during] rain 
season”; variant form gašmû H1776 [Neh. 6:6, KJV “Gashmu”]). One of 
Nenemian’S Opponents in the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 
2:19; 6:1-2, 6). He was important enough to serve as witness to the Jews’ 
alleged treason. His title, “the Arab,” may identify him as the governor 
of Eom, but scholars have more generally identified him with a N 
Arabian king referred to as “Gashm son of Shahr” in an inscription from 
Depan in Arasia and as “Gashm king of Kedar” in an Aramaic inscription 
from Egypt. 


-YA 


Geshur. gesh'uhr (Heb. gēšûr H1770, possibly “bridge”; gentilic gésiri 
H1771, “Geshurite”). (1) A country just E and NE of the Sea of Galilee, 
corresponding to the southern part of the Golan Heights. This area, 
along with the land of the Maacathites, was one of the borders of the 
territory given to Jar, of the tribe of Manasse (Deut. 3:14). The same 
boundary is mentioned as the limit of the area that the Israelites were 
able to capture (Josh. 12:5), and its inhabitants are listed as among 
those whom the Israelites were not able to drive out and who continued 
to live within Israel (13:11, 13). The Geshurites, along with the 
Arameans (Syria), took Havvorn sar (formerly possessed by Jair the 
Manassite) and other places from the Israelites (1 Chr. 2:23). One of 
Davww’s wives, Maacan, was the daughter of Tama, king of Geshur (2 Sam. 
3:3; 1 Chr. 3:2). When Assatom (son of David and Maacah) killed his half- 
brother Amnon, he fled to his grandfather Talmai in Geshur for protection 


(2 Sam. 13:37-38; cf. 14:23, 32; 15:8). 

(2) The term Geshurites apparently can also refer to a people S of the 
Pumustines near Smar, whose land was not taken originally by the Israelite 
forces at the time of the conquest (Josh. 13:2). When David was in exile 
with Acns king of Gam, he and his men made raids upon these 
Geshurites (and other peoples) and led Achish to believe that he was 
attacking his own people (1 Sam. 27:8). 


Gether. gee’thuhr (Heb. geter H1788, meaning unknown). Son of Aram 
and grandson of Snem, included in the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:23). In 
the parallel list (1 Chr. 1:17), the phrase “the sons of Aram” is missing 
from the MT, making it appear that Gether was a son of Shem and thus a 
brother of Aram. It is possible that this passage intends to list the 
descendants of Shem without distinguishing generations (cf. NRSV), but 
many scholars believe that the phrase in question dropped out by scribal 
mistake at an early stage in the textual transmission of the book (cf. 
NIV). 


© Dr. James C. Martin These ancient olive trees found in the courtyard of the Church of All Nations (possibly the 


site of Gethsemane) are nearly 1,500 years old. 


Gethsemane. geth-sem‘uh-nee (Gk. Gethsémani G1149, prob. from 
Heb. gat semadni, “oil press”). The place of Jesus’ agony and arrest (Matt. 


26:36-56; Mk. 14:32-52; Lk. 22:39-54; Jn. 18:1-12). Matthew and Mark 
refer to it simply as “a place”; Luke does not give the name but says that 
the place was one to which Jesus customarily went and that it was on 
the Mount of Ouves. John, without naming it, explains that it was a 
garden across the Kiron Valley from Jerusatem. The traditional site, today 
cared for by the Franciscans, is not far from the road, near the bridge 
over the Kidron, and is laid out in neat gardens. Within are eight large 
olive trees. If Emperor Titus destroyed all the trees around Jerusalem 
during the siege of A.D. 70, as Josernus asserts, these trees cannot be as 
old as the time of Jesus, but they are certainly ancient, and they add to 
the atmosphere of a place of Christian devotion. Armenian, Greek, and 
Russian churches claim other olive groves nearby as the correct site. It is 
without doubt in the vicinity. The sufferings of Christ as his hour 
approached—portrayed by Matthew, Mark, and Luke—and_ the 
humiliation of his arrest, told by all four evangelists, concentrate the 
reverent thought and feeling of believers, so that the very name 
Gethsemane evokes the love and adoration due the Savior who prayed 
there. 


Geuel. gyoo’uhl (Heb. gé »ii @l H1451, possibly “loftiness of God”). Son 
of Maki, from the tribe of Gap; he was one of the twelve spies sent out by 
Moszs to reconnoiter the Promised Land (Num. 13:15). 


Gezer. gee’zuhr (Heb. gezer H1618, possibly “confined space”). A major 
city of the N Suepnezan, allotted to the tribe of Epuram and assigned to the 
Levites. It is identified with modern Tell el-Jezer, about 18 mi. (29 km.) 
NW of Jerusaiem, between the Valley of Sorex and the Valley of Awaton. It 
lies S of the main road from Jerusalem to Jaffa (Haifa) and E of the 
railroad. Its military importance, overlooking main routes through the 
country, has led to its occupation in many periods of history. The 
Egyptians captured Gezer about 1500 B.C., but their power decreased a 
century or so later. When Israel entered the land, Horam king of Gezer 
came to help Lacmsu (Josh. 10:33), whose king had been killed in the 
battle of the day on which the sun stood still. Horam and his army were 


completely destroyed, but Gezer was not taken. The king of Gezer is 
listed among those whom Joshua defeated (12:12). Gezer is on the S 
boundary of Epuram, near Bers noron (Josh. 16:3-10; 1 Chr. 7:28). The 
inhabitants of Gezer were not driven out (Josh. 16:10; Jdg. 1:29) but 
later became slave labor. Gezer was one of the cities given to the 
Kohathite Levires (Josh. 21:21; 1 Chr. 6:67). Davw defeated the Pumistines as 
far as Gezer (2 Sam. 5:25 [KJV, “Gazer”]; 1 Chr. 14:16; 20:4), but it 
remained for Soromon to reduce the people of Gezer to forced labor and to 
rebuild the city, which the pharaoh of Egypt had taken and burned and 
later given to Solomon as a dowry with his daughter (1 Ki. 9:15-17). 


Gezer was occupied in the Greek period. Though not mentioned in the 
NT, it was known in NT times as Gazara. The Crusaders fortified Gezer, 
and it has undergone several changes of ownership since then. 
Archaeological remains fully illustrate the life of the people. Excavations 
have revealed a stepped water tunnel 216 ft. (66 m.) long, dating to the 
time of Solomon. City gates were also found from the time of Solomon 
matching those found at Hazor (cf. 1 Ki. 9:15-16). A “high place” dating 
to about 1600 B.C. was found here as well as a tenth-century calendar 
containing a Hebrew inscription of seven lines and citing an annual cycle 
of agricultural activities. It is one of the oldest-known pieces of Hebrew 
writing. The capture of Gezer is mentioned in the stele of Pharaoh 
Merneptah about 1220. 


Gezrite. See Grze. 


ghost. This English term, which in modern usage refers specifically to 
the srr of a dead person that appears in bodily likeness, is very 
frequently used by the KJV to render Hebrew riia/ H8120 and Greek 
pneuma G4460, which normally refer to the vital life principle of a 
person, or to the essence of God, or to the Hory serr (however, Lk. 24:37 
and 39 uses pneuma in the sense of “ghost”; the parallels have phantasma 
G5753, Matt. 14:26; Mk. 6:49). The NRSV also uses “ghost” a few times 
to render Hebrew »6b H200 (e.g., Isa. 8:19; NIV, “medium”). See 


DIVINATION, FAMILIAR SPIRIT. 


Ghost, Holy. See Hoty sprr. 


Giah. gi‘uh (Heb. giva H1632, “spring”). An unidentified site within the 
territory of the tribe of Brnsamn, mentioned as being on the route of 
Asner’s flight from Joas and Asisuai (2 Sam. 2:24). It is said to have been E 
of Geron (emended to Grea by some scholars) and near a hill named 
Amman, probably close to the edge of the wilderness. 


giant. The first mention of giants in the Bible is in Gen. 6:4 (KJV), 
where the NIV and other modern versions have “Nephilim,” a Hebrew 
word of uncertain etymology but possibly meaning “fallen ones” (see sons 
or cop). Nephilim were found in Canaan when the spies went through the 
land (Num. 13:33). Beside these men of great stature, the spies felt like 
grasshoppers. The Hebrew word rendered “giant” by the KJV at Job 
16:14 means simply “mighty man, warrior.” For other terms alluding to 
giants, see Anaxites and Repnarres. See also Goratu. 


giants, valley of the. See Rrrnam, vanry or. 


Gibbar. gib’ahr (Heb. gibbdr H1507, “[strong] man”). The ancestor of 
one of the families who returned with ZrrussaseL from exne (Ezra 2:20). 


Some have argued that Gibbar here is a textual corruption of the place 
name Gmeon (cf. Neh. 7:25). 


Gibbethon. gib’uh-thon (Heb. gibbétén H1510, “hill, ridge”). A Puuistine 
city allotted to the tribe of Dan (Josh. 19:44) and assigned to the Lewes 
(21:23). It was while Napas, son of Jeroboam, was besieging Gibbethon 
that BaasHa murdered him and assumed the crown of Israel for himself (1 


Ki. 15:27). Later, the Israelite army was again trying to wrest Gibbethon 
from the Philistines when word reached them that Zier: had murdered 


Baasha’s son, Eran, and proclaimed himself king. On hearing this, the 


army proclaimed Omri king, and Zimri committed suicide (16:15-20). The 
city is identified either with Tell Melat (some 15 mi./24 km. SE of Joppa 
and 3 mi./5 km. W of Gezer) or with Ras Abu Humeid (a short distance 
farther NE; but see Girram). 


Gibea. gib’ee-uh (Heb. gib <a> H1495, “hill” or possibly “highlander”). 
Son of Sheva and grandson of Cazes, included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 
Chr. 2:49). 


Gibeah. gib’ee-uh (Heb. gib Gh H1497 [gib<at in Josh. 18:28], “hill”; 
gentilic gib att H1503, “Gibeathite”). The name of several locations in 
Patestine. Because much of Palestine is hilly country, it is not surprising 
that a name meaning “hill” was widely used and that various names of 
similar meaning might creation confusion. Geron, properly the chief city 
of the Hivires who tricked Israel into an alliance to avoid being massacred 
(Josh. 11:19), can be mistaken for Gibeah of Sau (2 Sam. 21:6) and for 
Gersa (1 Chr. 14:16; cf. 2 Sam. 5:25). Again, Geba and Gibeah should 
properly refer to different places, but the MT reads Geba in Jdg. 20:10 
and 33, where the reference is probably to Gibeah; in v. 31, on the other 
hand, it reads Gibeah when Geba (according to some, Gibeon) is 
probably intended. At least four places named Gibeah can be 
distinguished. 

(1) A town in the hill country of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:57). It is 
perhaps the same city identified elsewhere as the home of Mican, the 
mother of King Asyan (2 Chr. 13:2; but see #2 below). Moreover, some 
believe that Gera, described as a grandson of Carrs, refers to this town (1 
Chr. 2:49). Modern el-Jeba: (c. 7.5 mi./12 km. WSW of Berntenem) has 
been proposed as a possible identification of Judahite Gibeah, but this 
location is improbable, since the context of Josh. 15:57 suggests the area 
SE of Herron. 


(2) A town (or hill) in the hill country of the tribe of Ernram; it was the 
home of the priest Puivenas, grandson of Aaron, and provided the burial 


place of Phinehas’s father, Exzazar (Josh. 24:33). Nothing else is known 
about such a city, unless it was the home of King Abijah’s mother (see 
#1 above). Some believe that the word in this passage should be 
understood as a common noun, “in the hill that belonged to Phinehas.” If 
it does refer to a town, the location cannot be determined. 


(3) A hill—known as Gibeath Elohim, “Gibeah [Hill] of God”—in the 
tribal territory of Bensamn where the Pumustnes had an outpost and where 
Sau. met a procession of prophets (1 Sam. 10:5, 10). It has been 


identified with various sites, including Gibeah of Saul (see #4 below), 
Gibeon, and Geba. 


(4) Finally, there is the Gibeah of Benjamin (1 Sam. 13:15), also 
known as Gibeah of Saul (11:4); it is probably the same as Gibeath 
(Josh. 18:28 KJV). This Gibeah was first identified with Tell el-Ful 
(about 3.5 mi./5 km. N of Jerusalem) in the 19th cent., a proposal later 
confirmed by W. F. Albright. More recently some scholars have argued 
that it is the same as Geba (Jeba‘, a few miles farther to the NE). It is 
possible that Tell el-Ful was the original site and that Saul built a 
fortress there (Gibeah of Saul), but that since the city itself had been 
destroyed, its name (Geba/Gibeah) was transferred to the neighboring 
site of Jeba. By far the most important city by this name in the biblical 
account, Gibeah of Benjamin first comes into prominence in the book of 
Judges. Here a Levire’s concubine was raped and abused, and this event 
brought war between Benjamin and the rest of Israel (Jdg. 19-20). The 
transactions at Gibeah during the reign of Saul are recorded in 1 Sam. 
10:26; 11:4; 13:2, 15-16; 14:2; 14:16; 15:34; 22:6; 23:19; 26:1. Here 
seven of Saul’s descendants were hanged to satisfy the vengeance of the 
Gibeonites (21:6; NRSV has Gibeon). One of David’s mighty men was 
from Gibeah of Benjamin (2 Sam. 23:29; 1 Chr. 11:31). The people of 
Gibeah fled when the Assyrians marched toward them (Isa. 10:29). 
Hosea called for a warning (Hos. 5:8) at Gibeah because of the sins Israel 
had committed “as in the days of Gibeah” (9:9; 10:9); the sins of Saul’s 
reign had been remembered for centuries. 


Gibeath. See Geran #4. 


Gibeath Elohim. See Geran #3. 


Gibeath Haaraloth. gib’ee-uhth-hay-air’uh-loth (Heb. gib<at hd« 
ărālôt H1502, “hill of the foreskins”). A hill in the vicinity of Jericuo 


where circumcision Was performed on the Israelites who were born after 
the exopus (Josh. 5:3). Presumably, the place received its name because of 
this event. 


Gibeathite. See Geran. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Gibeon lies at a critical internal crossroads in Palestine. 


Gibeon. gib’ee-uhn (Heb. gib õn H1500, “hill”; gentilic gib <6ni H1498, 
“Gibeonite”). An important city in the hill country of Bensamn, identified 
with modern el-Jib, about 6 mi. (10 km.) NW of Jerusatem (in 1 Chr. 8:29 
and 9:25, “the father of Gibeon” is probably an epithet for a major figure 
in the early history of the city). Gibeon was one of the cities of Benjamin 
given to the priests (Josh. 21:17). At the time of the conquest, Josuua was 


deceived by the ambassadors of Gibeon into making a treaty with them 
(ch. 9), promising not to destroy them. When he discovered the 
deception, he spared their lives but made them woodcutters and water 
carriers. A coalition of Canaanite kings attacked Gibeon because they 
had made peace with Joshua (ch. 10). Joshua came to the aid of Gibeon, 
and in the battle that followed, Joshua called on the sun to stand still to 
give him time for more fighting (alluded to in Isa. 28:21). No other city 
made peace with Israel (Josh. 11:19). Gibeon was the chief of four Hive 


cities (9:17). 
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Asner and Joas met in battle at a pool at Gibeon, the remains of which 
may still be seen. Here, two groups of twelve men fought an indecisive 
contest, and the remaining forces joined in a disastrous battle (2 Sam. 
2:8-28; 3:30), following which Abner and Joab agreed to a cessation of 
the fighting. At a great stone in Gibeon, Joab murdered Amasa (20:8-10). 
Davw defeated the Puuismmes from Gibeon on the N to Gezer on the S (1 
Chr. 14:16). Zavox the priest was assigned to minister at the high place in 
Gibeon (16:39-40; 21:29). Sotomon, at the outset of his reign, came to 
Gibeon to sacrifice and there in a dream he chose wisdom above other 
gifts that God offered him (1 Ki. 3:3-15; 2 Chr. 1:2-13). Again Solomon 
received a message from the Lord here (1 Ki. 9:1-9). People from Gibeon 
returned to Jerusalem from the exnz and helped rebuild the walls (Neh. 
3:7; 7:25). Jeremian confronted a false prophet from Gibeon in the temple 


(Jer. 28:1). The town was the scene of a rescue of Israelites during the 
Assyrian occupation (41:11-16). 

J. B. Pritchard excavated the site in 1957-62. All the remains are from 
the Iron Age (Israelite period) and later, except for a few traces of the 
Late Bronze Age. The main discoveries were two water tunnels, a large 
pool (mentioned in 2 Sam. 2:13) in which pottery vessels were found 
with the name Gibeon stamped on them in Hebrew, some houses, a wine 
cellar, and some fortifications. 


Gibeonite. gib’ee-uh-nit. An inhabitant of Geron. The Gibeonites were 
apparently Hivires (Josh. 9:3, 7); they are also described as Amores (2 
Sam. 21:2). Because of the deceitful manner in which they gained the 
favor of Josnua, they were made slave laborers for menial tasks such as 
chopping wood and drawing water (Josh. 9). The Gibeonites and their 
allies, at the time of the conquest by Joshua, controlled a tetrapolis— 
Beeroty, Kernan, Krata saar, and Gibeon. Much later, during a prolonged 


famine, Davw inquired of the Lord and learned that the cause was blood- 
guilt because Saut had earlier massacred the Gibeonites; therefore David 


turned over to them seven descendants of Saul for vengeance (2 Sam. 
21:1-9). A Gibeonite was leader of David’s thirty mighty men (1 Chr. 
12:4). Gibeonites helped repair the walls of Jerusatem (Neh. 3:7). 


Giblite. See Grea. 


Giddalti. gi-dal’ti (Heb. giddalt? H1547, “I brought up” or “I magnify 
[God]”). Son of Heman, the king’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4). The fourteen sons of 
Heman, along with the sons of Asaru and sepu-rHun, were set apart “for the 
ministry of prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbals” (v. 
1). The assignment of duty was done by lot, and the twenty-second lot 
fell to Giddalti, his sons, and his relatives (25:29). 


Giddel. gid‘uhl (Heb. giddél H1543, possibly short form of Gepauian). (1) 


Ancestor of a family of temple servants (NerHmm) who returned with 
ZERUBBABEL from the exe (Ezra 2:47; Neh. 7:49). 


(2) A servant of Sotomon whose descendants returned with Zerubbabel 
from the exile (Ezra 2:56; Neh. 7:58). 


Gideon. gid’ee-uhn (Heb. gid «én H1549, “one who cuts, hewer”). KJV 
NT Gedeon. Son of Joash the Abiezrite, from the tribe of Manasses, and 
the fifth recorded judge of Israel (Jdg. 6-8); also called Jerus-saa. (“let 
Baal contend,” 6:32 et al.; Jerus-sesHers in 2 Sam. 11:21). The family lived 
in Orxran not far from Mount Germ (not the Ophrah of Benjamin listed 
in Josh. 18:23). Gideon had become a noted warrior (Jdg. 6:12), perhaps 
by waging “underground” warfare against the marauding Midianites (see 
Moran). The extent to which the people had been enslaved is shown by 
the fact that Gideon had to hide in a winepress to do the threshing 
(6:11). A supernatural fire that consumed Gideon’s sacrifice (6:17-23) 
attested to the fact that the messenger who called Gideon to lead Israel 
was from God. 


Gideon responded to the call and, with the help of some friends, 
overthrew the altar of Baa. and cut down the sacred grove around it. He 
erected instead a new altar, naming it Yahweh-Shalom, “The Lorp is 
Peace” (Jdg. 6:24). For his daring feat the followers of Baal wanted to 
kill him, but his father intervened. Gideon then issued a call to adjoining 
tribesmen to war against the Midianites. Having gathered a formidable 
host, he sought confirmation of his task and so put forth the famous test 
of the fleece (6:36-40). As further assurance, he was instructed to slip 
into the enemy’s camp, and there he overheard one soldier tell another 
of a dream and interpret it to mean that Gideon’s smaller army would 
win the battle (7:9-14). To prevent human boasting over victory, God 
instructed Gideon to reduce his force to three hundred picked men by 
(1) letting the faint-hearted go home and (2) choosing only those men 
who were cautious enough to lap the water with their hands to their 
mouths (7:1-8). 


By strategy involving psychological warfare, Gideon’s small band 
surprised the enemy in a night attack. Three groups of one hundred each 


attacked from three directions. At the proper time a signal was given, 
shields for the lights were removed, and trumpets blared. The sleeping 
Midianites were terrified. So complete was their rout that they killed one 
another in their mad flight (Jdg. 7:15-22). Gideon then called on his 
allies to join in the chase. Ephraim captured two of the kings (8:1-3). 
Gideon pursued the other two northward and captured them near the 
confluence of the Sea of Galilee and the Jordan (8:4-21). Thus the 
country was delivered all the way to the Jordan (7:22-23; 8:1-21). When 
his people wanted to make him king, Gideon refused and instead called 
for an offering of the golden trinkets that had been captured from the 
Midianites. With these he made an epuop, either an image of Yahweh or a 
sacred vestment worn by a priest in the sanctuary. Because of its worth 
and beauty, it later became an object of worship (8:24-27). Gideon’s 
ability and statesmanship are shown in his long and fruitful ministry of 
forty years as judge (8:28). During his life he had seventy-one sons 
(8:30)—one, AsmetecnH, by a concubine of Suecuem (8:31). After Gideon’s 
death idolatry returned (8:32-35), Abimelech seized an opportune time, 
engaged mercenaries, invaded the land of Gideon, and destroyed all the 
seventy sons except Jornam, who escaped by hiding (9:1-6). 


Gideoni. gid’ee-oh ‘ni (Heb. gid «oni H1551, in form, a gentilic of Gmeron, 
but meaning uncertain). Father of Asman; the latter was the leader of the 
tribe of Benjamin in the wilderness wanderings (Num. 1:11; 2:22; 7:60, 65; 
10:24). 


Gidom. gi'duhm (Heb. gid õm H1550, possibly “cutting off, clearing”). 
An unknown location, probably in the E side of the territory of Bensamwn 
(Jdg. 20:45). After the rape of the Levite’s mistress in Geran, the other 
tribes of Israel went to battle against the Benjamites, who “fled toward 
the desert to the rock of Rimmon.” Along the flight, the Israelites killed 
5,000 Benjamites and pressed after them “as far as Gidom,” where 2,000 
more died. Some scholars have thought that the Hebrew word gid ‘Om 
should be understood as a verbal form and translate the text, “to their 
cutting down,” that is, until the Benjamites were slaughtered (cf. NEB). 


gier eagle. See sros. 


gift. This English term is used variously in Bible versions to render 
numerous Hebrew words, especially minha H4966 and mattan H5508; 
the most common Greek terms are doron G1565 and charisma G5922 (the 
latter is in the NT restricted to the favors that God grants, both physical 
and spiritual). In Israel, gifts were presented not only to one’s immediate 
family to mark a betrothal, marriage, birth, or death, but also to 
superiors in political and religious hierarchy and to the palace and 
temple. The ultimate gifts are those given to God as tokens of faith and 
dependence; however, Scripture insists upon the sincerity of the heart. 
See also CONTRIBUTION, CORBAN, GIFTS, SPIRITUAL, SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


gifts, spiritual. The apostle Pau. uses the noun charisma G5922 
(“favor, something graciously bestowed, gift”) in combination with 
pneumatikos G4461 (“spiritual”) only once, when writing to the Romans: 
“T long to see you so that I may impart to you some spiritual gift to make 
you strong” (Rom. 1:11). Elsewhere he uses either of these terms by 
itself, almost always in the plural (charismata, Rom. 12:6 et al.; 
pneumatika, 1 Cor. 12:1 and 14:1), to designate the special endowments 
that the Hoty serr bestows on believers for the benefit of the cuurcu as a 
whole (cf. 1 Cor. 12:4-11; cf. Rom. 12:6-8; 2 Cor. 1:11; 1 Pet. 4:10). 
They include the ability to speak an unlearned tongue (1 Cor. 14:1-33), 
the interpretation of tongues (12:30; 14:27-28), power to drive out evil 
spirits (Matt. 8:16; Acts 13:7-12), special ability in healing the sick (1 
Cor. 12:9), prophecy (Rom. 12:6), and special wisdom and knowledge (1 
Cor. 12:8). Paul told the Cormrmans to diligently seek these gifts (12:31), 
but he pointed out that “the most excellent way” (12:31) was an 
emphasis on rarm, norr, and rove, among which love is the greatest gift 
(13:13). The fruit of the Spirit is described in Gal. 5:22-23. 


Everyone is accountable for any gift given to him or her (1 Cor. 4:7; 1 
Pet. 4:10). Claims of having such gifts are to be tested by doctrine (1 
Cor. 12:2-3) and on moral grounds (Matt. 7:15; Rom. 8:9). The ability to 
preach is a spiritual gift (1 Cor. 2:4; 2 Tim. 1:6). To know the deep 


things of God requires spiritual insight (1 Cor. 2:11-16). The gifts are 
distributed by the Holy Spirit as he wills (1 Cor. 12:11; Heb. 2:4). 


Gihon. gi‘hon (Heb. gi/én H1633, “a bursting forth, spring”). (1) One of 
the four headwaters into which the river in Even separated (Gen. 2:10- 
14). The name perhaps suggests that it arose either from a large spring 
or from a cataract. Because the Gihon River is described as winding 
through the land of Cusu (Erntopia), some have argued that the reference is 
to the Nuz, but this identification, like others, seems to overlook the fact 
that the Ticris and Evpurates, two of the other headwaters, do not flow out 
of a common source; hence the account does not literally fit today’s 
geography. 

(2) Gihon was the name also of a noted spring near Jerusatem. Sotomon 
was anointed there to succeed Davin (1 Ki. 1:32-40). That the spring 
provided a good supply of water is shown by the fact that Hezexin, 
during his prosperous reign, had its water diverted by a tunnel to serve 
the growing population of Jerusalem (2 Chr. 32:27-30). Recent 
discoveries show that this tunnel was connected with the Pool of Sioa, 
where the people of the city went to draw water. Remains of an ancient 
canal have been found through which the water once entered and it may 
be of this that Isaiah wrote (8:6). This spring was originally controlled 
by the Jesusires (2 Sam. 5:6), who cut a tunnel to bring it near enough to 
the wall for water to be drawn without exposing their women to raiders. 


Gilalai. gil‘uh-li (Heb. gildlay H1675, meaning uncertain). A priestly 
musician who participated in the dedication of the rebuilt wall of 
JerusaLem under Ezra (Neh. 12:36). 


Gilboa, Mount. gil-boh‘uh (Heb. gilbõa : H1648, prob. “hill country”). 
A mountain or range of mountains (today Jebel Fuqusah), about 8 mi. 
(13 km.) long and 3-5 mi. (5-8 km.) wide, lying to the E of the Plain of 
EspracLon, On the border between Samaria and Gaur, Some 17 mi. (27 km.) 
SW of the Sea of Galilee. The highest peak, Sheikh Burqan, is only c. 


1,700 ft. (520 m.) above sea level, but it falls off rather abruptly on the 
E to the Jorpan, 2,000 ft. (610 m.) below. The western slope inclines 


more gradually to Esdraelon, 300 ft. (90 m.) above sea level. The name 
Gilboa occurs in Scripture only in connection with the last battle and the 
death of Sau. and his three sons, which took place on this western slope 


(1 Sam. 31; 2 Sam. 1; 21:12; 1 Chr. 10:1-8). 


Gilead. gil’ee-uhd (Heb. gil dd H1680, possibly “rugged country,” but 
see Garp; gentilic gil<ddi H1682, “Gileadite”). The name of three 
persons and of a geographical area. (1) Son of Makr, grandson of 
ManassenH, and eponymous ancestor of the Gileadite clan (Num. 26:29-30; 
27:1; 36:1; Josh. 17:1; Jdg. 5:17; 1 Chr. 2:21, 23; 7:14, 17). According to 
one passage (Num. 32:40; cf. Josh. 17:1), Moses gave the land of Gilead 
(see below, #4) to Makir, suggesting that the latter named his son after 
the name of the land. 

(2) The father of JeputHan; because Jephthah was born of a prostitute, 
Gilead’s legitimate sons drove him away (Jdg. 11:1-2). 

(3) Son of Michael and descendant of Gap (1 Chr. 5:14; the Gadites 
lived in Gilead and other areas, v. 16). 
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(4) A large mountainous region E of the Jorpan. Often mentioned in the 
OT, the name Gilead in its broadest sense can be applied to all of 


Israelite Transsorpan (e.g., Josh. 22:9, where it is contrasted to the land of 
Canaan, i.e., Cisjordan) or to the entire central section of that area (2 Ki. 
10:33). More precisely, Gilead was located in the foothills N of the Plain 
of Mishor. It was bounded on the W by the Jordan River, extended near 
the Yarmuk on the N, to the S-N branches of the Jassox and the Arabian 


desert to the E, and to the Arnon on the S. Its cities included Jasesu cean, 
Mananam, Mizan, Ramota curan, and Succorn. In NT times, as a part of the 
kingdom of Heron the Great and his son Herod Antipas, it was known as 
Prrza. The name is still preserved today in several locations (e.g., Jebel 
Jelsad). In OT times it was a lush region with good forests, rich grazing 
lands, and abundant moisture. 

Beside the Jabbok in Gilead, Jacos had his reconciliation with Esau 
(Gen. 32:22—33:15). When Canaan was allocated to the Israelites, Gilead 


fell to the Reubenites, Gadites, and to half the tribe of Manasseh (Deut. 
3:13). An account of the conquest of the region is found in Deut. 2 and 
3. Moses was permitted to see the plain before his death (34:1). After the 
land was conquered a great altar was erected beside the Jorpan so that 


true worship would not be forgotten (Josh. 22:10). 

Jar, a Gileadite, served for twenty years as judge over Israel (Jdg. 
10:3). Jintan, a great-grandson of Manassen, was also a judge. Being the 
son of a concubine, he was banished by his brothers, but when Gilead 
was in dire distress, he was recalled by the elders (11:1-3). He defeated 
the Ephraimites and prevented fugitives from crossing the Jordan by 
resorting to the noted password Sumsoueta (12:1-7). Assatom gathered his 
forces in Gilead when he rebelled against Davw (2 Sam. 15:13-23). The 
Gileadites finally fell into gross motatry (Hos. 6:8; 12:11), were overcome 
by the Aramean king Hazarı (2 Ki. 10:32-34), and were led into captivity 
by Tictats-pieser king of Assyria (15:27-29). 


Gilead became famous because of some of its products. Baim was 
exported to Tyre (Ezek. 27:17); Jerrman knew of its curative power (Jer. 
8:22; 46:11; 51:8). The Ishmaelites who came from Gilead and bought 
Joseph carried balm to Egypt (Gen. 37:25). 


Gilgal. gil’gal (Heb. gilgāl H1652 [with def. article, except Josh. 5:9; 
12:23], “circle [of stones],” thus “circuit, territory”). The name of 
several locations. The most important of these, Josuua’s encampment near 


the Jorpan, will be treated last. 


(1) A town in the tribal territory of Ermram. The prophets Ewan and 
Eusnan are said to have gone “from Gilgal” (2 Ki. 2:1) to Berm (v. 2) and 
on to Jericuo (v. 4). On the basis of such limited information, some have 
identified this Gilgal with the modern town of Jiljulieh, about 7 mi. (11 
km.) N of Bethel, but the site cannot be confirmed. It was possibly the 
same place where later Elisha threw flour in the pot of death, making 
the stew harmless (4:38-41). In addition, Mounts Esa. and Gerizm are 


elsewhere said to be “near the great trees of Moreh, in the territory of 
those Canaanites living in the Arabah in the vicinity of Gilgal” (Deut. 
11:29-30). This description indicates a place near Suecuem, and thus likely 
the same area mentioned in 2 Kings. Because the broader context of 
Deuteronomy speaks of the Israelites’ entering the Promised Land, 
however, some scholars argue that this Gilgal must be the same as #4 
below. 

(2) A region where the Canaanite city of Gomm (NIV, “Goyim”) was 
located; the name is included in a list of conquered monarchs (Josh. 
12:23; the KJV reads, “of the nations of Gilgal”). Because it is mentioned 
next to Dor (in Naphath Dor) and before Trzan, some think the area may 
have been on the eastern edge of the Snaron Plain. The Sepruacint, 
however, has Gauze (rather than Gilgal), a reading followed by the NRSV 
and other versions. 

(3) A town or region on the NE boundary of the tribe of Jupan, facing 
the Pass of Avummm, “south of the gorge” (Josh. 15:7). Because Adummim 
is about 6 mi. (10 km.) SW of Jro, some have identified this Gilgal 
with #4 below, but the latter was clearly much closer to Jericho. A 
similar passage (18:17, which describes the SE boundary of Bensamwn) 
refers to Getmora as facing the Pass of Adummim, and many scholars 
believe that Geliloth and Gilgal are variant forms of the same name. 


(4) The Gilgal most frequently mentioned in the Bible is a site “on the 


eastern border of Jericho” where the Israelites camped soon after 
entering the Promised Land (Josh. 4:19). There they built a monument 
of twelve stones (v. 20), the rite of crcumcision was performed (5:8), and 
the Passover was celebrated (5:10). From this site, the Israelites set out 
to march around Jericho for seven days. Apparently, Gilgal was their 
base camp as they made attacks on the hill country, for Josuua was found 
at Gilgal by the Giszonrres after Ar was destroyed and after he had built an 
altar on Mount Ebal (8:30; 9:6). From Gilgal, the Israelites left to defend 
Gibeon and returned to Gilgal victorious (10:15, 43). Later, Gilgal 
became one of three cities on Samuru’s circuit (1 Sam. 7:16). Sau. was 
made king in Gilgal (11:14-15), which became a base of military 
operations (13:4 et al.). Here Saul sought to placate Samuel after he had 
disobeyed by salvaging some cattle for booty and permitting the enemy 
king to live (15:7-15). Gilgal is often identified with Khirbet el-Mefjir, 
just NE of Jericho, but another proposal is Khirbet en-Nitleh (3 mi./5 
km. SE of Jericho). 


Gilo. See Gron. 


Giloh. gi‘loh (Heb. gildh H1656, possibly “rejoicing”; gentilic giloni 
H1639, “Gilonite”). A town in the hill country of S Juvan (Josh. 15:51). It 
was the home of Davw’s counselor, AnrnormeL (2 Sam. 15:12; 23:34 [RSV, 
“of Gilo”]). Some have identified Giloh with modern Khirbet Jala, about 
5 mi. (8 km.) NNW of Hesron, but others prefer an otherwise unknown 
location farther S. 


Gilonite. See Groun. 


gimel. gim‘uhl (Heb. gimel [not used in the Bible], meaning uncertain). 
The third letter of the Hebrew alphabet (2), with a numerical value of 
three. Its sound corresponds to that of English “hard” g (but following a 
vowel, it later became a soft fricative, that is, allowing some breath to go 


through). 


Gimzo. gim’zoh (Heb. gimzô H1693, perhaps “[place of] sycamore 
tree”). A town in the Suepuetan wrested from King Anaz by the Pumstines (2 
Chr. 28:18). Gimzo is identified with modern Jimzu, some 5 mi. (8 km.) 
N of Gezer and 15 mi. (24 km.) SSE of Joppa. 


gin. Term used by the KJV for svare (Job 18:9 et al.). 


Ginath. gi‘nath (Heb. ginat H1640, possibly “protector”). The father of 
Tex; the latter contended with Omri for the throne of Israel after the 
death of Zmrı (1 Ki. 16:21-22). 


Ginnetho, Ginnethoi. See Gwyetuon. 


Ginnethon. gin‘uh-thon (Heb. ginnétén H1715 [in Neh. 12:4, gintôy], 
perhaps “gardener”). A priest who returned from Basyiton with Zeruspase 
and Jesuua (12:4; KJV, “Ginnetho”; NRSV, “Ginnethoi”). He was among 
those who affixed their seals to the covenant of Nenemman (10:6). In the 
days of Joiaxm, the head of his family was Meshullam (12:16). 


girdle. See press. 


Girgashite. guhr’guh-shit (Heb. girgdst H1739). A Canaanite tribe 
descended from Ham through his son Canaan (Gen. 10:6) and included in 
various lists of peoples dispossessed by the Israelites (Gen. 15:21; Deut. 
7:1; Josh. 3:10; 24:11; 1 Chr. 1:14; Neh. 9:8; in Jdt. 5:16, “Gergesites”). 
The Bible gives no indication of the tribe’s locality. Some have suggested 
a connection with Karkisha, a Hire city in Asia minor; others have 


identified the Girgashites with the Gergesenes (see Gerasene). These and 
other proposals remain unconfirmed. 


girl. This English term is used in Bible versions to render primarily 
Hebrew na ‘drdh H5855 and Greek korasion G3166. It must be noted that 
among ancient peoples there was little in the way of a differentiation 
between the stages of infancy to old age. Such terms as boy or girl are 
therefore imprecise, and must be interpreted by the context in which 
they occur. See cmi. 


Girzite. guhr ‘zit (Heb. girzî H1747). A Canaanite tribe that, along with 
those of the Geshurites and Amalekites, was raided by Davw while he 
lived in Zixtac (1 Sam. 27:8; see Gesuur; Amatex). Such a tribe is otherwise 
unknown, and a Hebrew variant is gizri, that is, “Gizrite” (cf. KJV, 
“Gezrite”), which would refer to an inhabitant of Grzer. Many scholars 
have thought, however, that Gezer was too far N for it to be involved in 
this account. Some have argued that the pair of names Geshurites and 
Girzites (or Gizrites) is the result either of a careless scribal repetition 
(dittography) or of a conflation of two different texts and that therefore 
the original reading was simply “Geshurites.” While the solution to this 
problem remains uncertain, one must allow for the possibility that a 
people by the name of Girzites did indeed live “in the land extending to 
Shur and Egypt.” 


Gispa. gish’puh (Heb. gišpā> H1778). KJV Gispa. A supervisor, along 
with Zma, of the temple servants (NerHmm) living on the hill of Opret 
(Neh. 11:21). Some have thought that he should be identified with 
Hasurna, who is elsewhere mentioned next to Ziha (Ezra 2:43; Neh. 7:46). 


Gittah-hepher. git’uh-hee’fuhr. KJV alternate form of Garn nerer (in 
Josh. 19:13). 


Gittaim. git’ay-im (Heb. gittayim H1786, “[two] winepresses”). A 
village at the NE edge of the Paustme plain, usually identified with Ras 
Abu Humeid/Hamid, about 14 mi. (22 km.) SE of Joppa and 3.5 mi. (6 
km.) NW of Grze, but there are other proposals. Gittaim became a refuge 
for the indigenous population of Brrrom (2 Sam. 4:3). After the return 
from the exne in Babylon, Gittaim was settled by Benjamites (Neh. 
11:33). 


Gittite. git‘it. An inhabitant of Garn. 


gittith. git’ith (Heb. gittit H1787). Often capitalized. A musical term 
used only in the titles of three psalms (Ps. 8; 81; 84). The meaning of the 
term is uncertain. It may refer to a lyre or other musical instrument 
distinctive to the Puusmne city of Gam, or to a type of melody associated 
with that city. Others believe it is derived directly from the Hebrew 
word for “winepress” (gat H1780), thus referring to a tune sung at the 
grape harvest or specifically at the Feast of Tabernacles. Other 
suggestions have been made. 


Gizonite. gi’zoh-nit (Heb. gizônî H1604). A descriptive term applied to 
a certain Hashem, one of Davm’s mighty men (1 Chr. 11:34; the parallel 
list in 2 Sam. 23:32 says “the sons of Jashen” instead of “Hashem the 
Gizonite”). The term is gentilic in form and thus appears to refer to an 
inhabitant of a town named “Gizo” or “Gizon,” but such a place is 
unknown; perhaps it indicates a family name. 


Gizrite. See Grze. 


glad tidings. See cosp:1. 


glass. See MINERALS} MIRROR. 


glass, sea of. See sra or crass. 


glaze. This English term is used by the NIV and other modern versions 
in Prov. 26:23, where the Hebrew phrase meaning “silver dross” (cf. 
KJV) is often emended to “like glaze,” perhaps referring to a shiny 
metallic oxide of lead that has been used for millennia as a pigment 
(litharge) and as a glaze on pottery. Subsequent research, however, has 
challenged this emendation, and the TNIV restores the traditional 
rendering. 


glean. This verb means “to gather the grain left behind by the reapers.” 
The Mosaic law allowed for gleaning by the poor (Lev. 19:9-10; 23:22), a 
practice beautifully illustrated in the story of Rum and Boaz (Ruth 2:3, 7- 
8, et al.). The concept is used metaphorically by the prophets (Isa. 17:5- 
6; Jer. 6:9; Mic. 7:1). 


glede. See sros (under kite). 


glorification. See EXALTATION OF CHRIST} GLORY} RESURRECTION. 


glory. Great honor or praise; used especially of God’s majestic splendor. 
Several Hebrew words have been translated “glory,” but the most 
frequent one is kabéd H3883, which has a broad range of meaning: 
“weight, burden, wealth, magnificence, honor.” It can be used of human 
beings to indicate personal influence or substance. Joseren, for example, 
says to his brothers, “Tell my father about all the honor [kabéd] 
accorded me in Egypt” (Gen. 45:13; cf. 31:1). Haman also recounted all 
“the glory of his riches” (Esth. 5:11; NIV, “his vast wealth”; cf. Ps. 49:16- 
17; Isa. 16:14; 17:4; 61:6; 66:11). 


The glory of God is the worthiness of God, more particularly, the 
presence of God in the fullness of his attributes in some place or 
everywhere. It is in this sense that Isaian reports the words of the szrapuim 
that “the whole earth is full of his glory” (Isa. 6:3), meaning that the 
Lord in his full person, deity, and majesty is present in every place. 
Again, when the Lord says of the rasernacie that it would be consecrated 
by his glory (Exod. 29:43), he means that without diluting or 
diminishing his full deity he will himself dwell in the great tent and 
make it holy by his presence. Moszs asked that he might see the Lord’s 
glory (33:18), and the Lord responded that he would himself proclaim 
his name to him, that is, make Moses aware of all the glorious attributes 
and capacities that the one and only God possesses (33:19—34:8). 
Sometimes the Lord allowed his glory to become visible. Since the 
cloudy-fiery pillar was the place where he was present, there were 
occasions (e.g., 16:10) when there was a manifestation of his presence. 
Possibly the same was true in Exod. 40:34-35: either there was an 
awesome manifestation of the Lord’s presence or an overwhelming sense 
that God was there so that Moses dared not come near. Later thought 
defined this indwelling presence of God as the Suexian (or “indwelling”). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Artistic motif of Jesus’ transfiguration (from the Church of Transfiguration on Mt. Tabor). 


In the NT, the distinctive Greek word for “glory” is doxa G1518. This 
noun means “opinion” or “reputation” in classical literature, a sense 
occasionally reflected in the NT (e.g., Jn. 12:43; cf. 5:41-43; 7:18). 
Almost always, however, the use of the word coincides with the 
meanings of Hebrew kabdd: brightness (“the glory of the Lord shone 


around them,” Lk. 2:9; cf. 2 Cor. 3:9); outward human splendor 
(“Solomon in all his glory,” Matt. 6:29; cf. 1 Cor. 11:15); national 
splendor (“all the kingdoms of the world and their glory,” Matt. 4:8; cf. 
Rev. 21:24); honor (“you are our glory and joy,” 1 Thess. 2:20). Chiefly, 
the word refers to the revelation of God in Christ: “the Son is the 
radiance of God’s glory” (Heb. 1:3). The apostle John declares: “We have 
seen his glory” (Jn. 1:14; cf. v. 18). It was seen in the mracizs (2:11) and 
in the rransricuration (2 Pet. 1:16-17). He is “our glorious Lord” (Jas. 2:1). 
In his incarnate life, the Shekinah glory of God is seen. As for the saints, 
glory culminates in the changing of their bodies to the likeness of their 
glorified Lord (Phil. 3:20). 


glossolalia. glos‘uh-lay lee-uh. See toncuss, cirt or. 


gluttony. The term glutton can be used to render the participle of a 
Hebrew verb that means “to be frivolous, profligate” (Deut. 21:20; Prov. 
23:20-21). In the NT, it renders Greek phagos G5741 (Matt. 11:19; Lk. 
7:34) and gastér G1143 (lit., “belly,” Tit. 1:12). See temperance. 


gnashing the teeth. This expression is used in Hebrew poetic 
passages to indicate the hatred and scorn of enemies (Job 16:9; Ps. 
35:16; 37:12; 112:10; Lam. 2:16). A similar usage occurs in the NT with 
reference to the rage of Srepuen’s enemies (Acts 7:54). More frequently, 
however, the image is found repeatedly in the sayings of Jesus 
concerning the remorseful gnashing of teeth by those excluded from 
heaven (Matt. 8:12; 13:42, 50; 22:13; 24:51; 25:30; Lk. 13:28; see mr). 


gnat. See animats. 


Gnosticism. nos‘tuh-siz‘uhm. Derived from Greek gndsis G1194, 
“knowledge,” this term is variously applied to certain movements within, 
or in relation to, early Christianity. Although some scholars use it with 


reference to teachings within the period when the NT was written, the 
word more accurately describes systems of knowledge in opposition to 
orthodox Christianity in the second and third centuries. It appears that 
some church members, embarrassed by the lowly origins of Christianity 
(birth in a stable, traveling teacher, death on a cross, etc.), linked aspects 
of traditional Christianity with attractive ideas taken from Greek 
philosophy and Eastern religion, magic, and astrology. We call the 
resulting complex systems Gnosticism. 


Their main themes were as follows: The true God is pure spirit and 
dwells in the realm of pure light, totally separated from this dark world. 
This world is evil, for it is made of matter, and matter is evil. The true 
God will have nothing to do with it, for it was created by a lesser god 
and was a mistake. People in this world are normally made of body and 
mind, but in a few there is a spark of pure spirit. Such “spiritual” people 
need to be rescued from this evil world; thus there is need for a Savior. 
Jesus, who is pure spirit even though he appears to be body and mind, is 
the Savior who comes from the true God in light to bring knowledge of 
the spiritual realm of light. Therefore those who have the spark of spirit 
can receive the knowledge and be reunited with the true God. 


Within the NT there are references to claims to knowledge and wispom 
(e.g., 1 Cor. 1:17-31; 8:1; 13:8) that could be the roots of the growth 
that led to developed Gnosticism. There was a heresy in the church of 
Corosse (Col. 2:8-23) and false teaching in the churches Tmomy knew (1 
Tim. 1:4-7; 4:3-7; 2 Tim. 2:18; 3:5-7) that may be termed a false gnosis 
(1 Tim. 6:20). Then in the epistles of John there are references to false 
teaching about the reality of the humanity of Jesus (1 Jn. 4:3; 2 Jn. 7). 
But there is certainly nothing in the NT of the developed kind of false 
doctrines that the teachers of the church had to face a century or so 
later. 


goad. A sharp stick used for prodding cattle, particularly during 
plowing. It could have an iron tip (cf. 1 Sam. 13:21) and also could be 
utilized for cleaning piows, probably with a blade on the other end. 
SHamear used an oxgoad as a spear while killing 600 Pmustmes (Jdg. 3:31). 
In a metaphorical sense, the words of the wise are compared to goads as 


they encourage and rebuke (Eccl. 12:11). The only NT use of the term 
concerns Christ’s rebuke to Paut on the Damascus road for kicking against 
the goads (Acts 26:14), which refers not to “the prickings of an uneasy 
conscience over his persecuting activity but [to] the new forces which 
were now impelling him in the opposite direction to that which he had 
hitherto pursued” (F. F. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles: The Greek Text 
with Introduction and Commentary, 3rd ed. [1990], 501, which includes 
parallels to this proverb in classical literature). 


Goah. goh‘uh (Heb. g6 @ [or gð set] H1717, possibly from gd <4 H1716, 
“to low, below”). KJV Goath. An area in or near Jerrusatem that would 
serve as one of the boundaries prophesied for the rebuilt city (Jer. 31:39; 
the Hebrew text has the locative form go:atd@). See Gares (Pace). 


goat. See anmats. 


Goath. See Goan. 


goatskins. See sx. 


Gob. gob (Heb. gôb H1570, meaning uncertain). An unknown location 
where Davw’s men battled the Pumstes on two occasions (2 Sam. 21:18- 
19). It was possibly a town close to Garu (mentioned in vv. 20 and 22). 
Because the parallel passage has Gezer (1 Chr. 20:4), some scholars 
believe the text in Samuel is corrupt, while others think that Gezer and 
Gob were alternate names for the same place. In addition, many Hebrew 
MSS read Nos, a variant preferred by some on the basis of the personal 
name Isms-senos (2 Sam. 21:16). Still other scholars identify Gob with 


GIBBETHON. 


goblet. This English term is used variously in Bible versions to render 
words and expressions referring to drinking vessels. It occurs only once 
in the KJV (Cant. 7:2) and in the NRSV (Esth. 1:7). The NIV uses it a few 
other times as well (e.g., Isa. 51:17, 22). 


God. The Bible does not contain a formal definition of this term, yet 
God’s being and attributes are displayed on every page537"indent" >I. 
God is a Spirit. These words mean that God is a nonmaterial personal 
being, self-conscious and self-determining. The definition contains three 
adjectives, each modifying seven nouns. The descriptive units in which 
these words are combined are not logically separable but are 
inextricably woven together, and thus they delineate the unity and the 
integrated complexity of God’s attributes. The analysis cannot be 
exhaustive but only descriptive. 


II. God is infinite. The infinity of God is not an independent 
attribute. If we were to say, “God is the infinite,” without specification, 
the meaning would be pantheistic, equal to saying, “God is everything.” 
In using the word “infinite,” we must always be specific, as follows: 
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Within this text, written in the later Jewish script, the Tetragrammaton (YHWH, God’s covenant name) occurs in paleo- 


Hebrew letters (first line, second word from right margin). 


Infinite in his being. This doctrine is intended to teach that God is 
everywhere. The omnipresence of God is vividly brought out in such 
Scriptures as Ps. 139. God is not physically, relatively, or measurably 
big. The word “immensity” is used by good theologians, but it conveys 
to some minds a false impression, as though God were partly here and 


partly there, like a giant, or an amorphous mass, or a fluid. The 
omnipresence of God means that wherever we are, even if we are like 
the fugitive Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 28:16), God himself is there. It is easier 
to conceive of God’s omnipresence by saying, “Everything everywhere is 
immediately in his presence.” Finite creatures can act instantaneously in 
a limited area. Everything within our reach or sight is immediately in 
our presence, in the sense that distance is no problem. So in an 
absolutely perfect sense, everything in the universe is immediately in the 
presence of God. 


Infinite in his wisdom. This phrase designates God’s omniscience. The 
Bible throughout regards God’s omniscience as all-inclusive, not 
dependent on a step-by-step process of reasoning. God’s knowledge does 
not increase or diminish when the temporal events of his redemptive 
program take place. He eternally knows what he has known in the past 
and what he will know in the future. 


Infinite in his power. These words point to his omnipotence, his ability 
to do with power all that power can do, his controlling all the power 
that is or can be. 


Infinite in his holiness, justice, and goodness. These words signify God’s 
moral attributes. Holiness is regarded in the Bible as his central ethical 
character. Basic ethical principles are revealed by the will of God and 
derived from and based on the character of God. “Be holy because I am 
holy” (Lev. 11:44-45). Justice refers to his administration of rewards and 
punishments among the personal beings of the universe. Goodness in this 
context indicates his love, his common grace toward all, and his special 
grace in saving sinners. 


Infinite in his truth. This is the attribute that designates the basis of all 
logic and rationality. The axioms of logic and mathematics, and all the 
laws of reason, are not laws apart from God to which God must be 
subject. They are attributes of his own character. When the Bible says 
that “it is impossible for God to lie” (Heb. 6:18; Tit. 1:2), it is not 
contradicting his omnipotence. How much power would it take to make 
two times two equal five? Truth is not an object of power. There is no 
mere tautology in the Bible, as though the multiplication tables were 
true by mere divine fiat. As in ethics, so in rationality, the biblical 
writers constantly appeal to the truth of God’s immutable character. “He 


cannot deny himself” (2 Tim. 2:13 KJV). 
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Just as the adjective “infinite,” in the definition we are considering, 
applies to all the specified attributes, so the words “eternal” and 
“unchangeable” similarly apply to all. 


Eternal. This means without temporal beginning or ending, or in a 
figurative sense “eternal” may designate (as in the words “eternal life”) a 
quality of being suitable for eternity. That God existed eternally before 
the creation of the finite universe does not imply a personal subject with 
no object, for God is triune. See Trwy. The idea that eternity means 
timelessness is nowhere suggested in the Bible. This false notion 
doubtless came into Christian theology under the influence of Aristotle’s 
“Unmoved Mover,” the influence of which is strong in Thomas Aquinas. 
That the Bible does not teach that God is timeless is an objective, 
verifiable fact. 


Unchangeable. This term points to the perfect self-consistency of God’s 
character throughout all eternity. This is not a static concept, but 
dynamic, in all his relations with his creatures. That God brings to pass, 
in time, the events of his redemptive program is not contradictory. The 
notion that God’s immutability is static immobility (as in Thomism) is 
like the notion of timelessness and is contrary to the biblical view. The 
God of the Bible is intimately and actively concerned in all the actions of 
all his creatures. 


III. God is known by his acts. Supremely, “God...has spoken to 
us by his Son” (Heb. 1:1-2). Further, his “invisible” being, that is, his 
“eternal power and divine character” are “known” and “clearly seen” by 
“what has been made” (Rom. 1:20). “The heavens declare the glory of 
God” (Ps. 19; Rom. 10:18). It is customary to distinguish between 
“natural revelation,” all that God has made, and “special revelation,” the 
Bible. See reveLaTIoN. 


IV. God is known in fellowship. That God is known by faith, 
beyond the mere cognitive sense, in fellowship with his people, is one of 
the most prominent themes throughout the Bible. Moses, leading his 
people in the exodus, was assured, “My Presence will go with you, and I 
will give you rest.” And Moses replied, “If your Presence does not go 
with us, do not send us up from here” (Exod. 33:13-14). The Bible 


abounds in invitations to seek and find fellowship with God (e.g., Ps. 27; 
Isa. 55). 


Other gods are referred to in the Bible as false gods (Jdg. 6:31; 1 Ki. 
18:27; 1 Cor. 8:4-6) or as demonic (1 Cor. 10:19-22). 


God, children of. See sons or cop. 


God, names of. See Eronm; Jenovan. 


God, Son of. See Son oF cop. 


God, sons of. See sons or cop. 


God, unknown. See unknown cop. 


Godhead. A synonym of godhood or divinity, this English term is used 
to designate the state, dignity, condition, or quality of a deity, and in 
Christian theology, of the self-revealed God. The word occurs in the KJV 
as the rendering of two related Greek words: theion G2521 and theiotés 
G2522 (Rom. 1:20; Col. 2:9; NIV, “divine being” and “Deity”). The first 
word, with the definite article, was in general Greek use for “the divine,” 
which pagan religions saw in almost everything, and Pau: employed it in 
addressing a heathen audience, but in a context that urges personal faith 
in the living God (Acts 17:29; NIV, “divine being”). The second word 
was also used by non-Christians with reference, for example, to Artemis; 
Paul uses it in association with the Creator’s power upon which all 
creatures are dependent (Rom. 1:20; NIV, “divine being”), but also 
applies it to the incarnate Curist (Col. 2:9; NIV, “Deity”). 


godless. This term, referring to someone who does not acknowledge 


God, is most often used in the sense “wicked” or “impious.” Neither it 
nor its cognate noun godlessness occurs in the KJV (which prefers ungodly 
and ungodliness), but the term is sometimes used in modern versions to 
render various Hebrew and Greek words (e.g., Job 8:13; Isa. 10:6; Rom. 
1:18; Heb. 12:16). See GoDLINESS; HOLINESS} RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


godliness. Piety toward God, including the proper conduct that springs 
from a right relationship with him. It is not belief in itself, but the 
devotion toward God and love to others that result from that belief. 
Religious rarr is empty without godliness (2 Tim. 3:5). The Greek term 
eusebeia G2354 (“reverence, piety, religion”) is found fifteen times in the 
NT, mostly in the Pasrorat terrers (also Acts 3:12; 1 Pet. 1:3, 6-7; 3:11). It 
is the sum total of religious character and actions, and it produces both a 
present and a future state of happiness. It is not right action that is done 
from a sense of duty, but is the spontaneous virtue that comes from the 
indwelling Christ and reflects him. 


gods, pagan. See morarry. 


Gog. gog (Heb. gôg H1573, perhaps related to Akk. gagu, “costly 
pottery”). (1) Son (or descendant) of Shemaiah, from the tribe of Reusen 
(1 Chr. 5:4). The names in this list may be included among the herdsmen 
who settled in the desert E of Guran (vv. 8-9). 


(2) In an important prophecy, Ezeket speaks of “Gog, of the land of 
Magog, the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal” (Ezek. 38:2; see also vv. 
3-23 and 39:1-16). He is viewed as the demonic and sinister leader of 
ungodly peoples far distant from Israel, whom he leads in a final assault 
against the people of God. Gog is ignominiously defeated by the 
intervention of Yahweh upon the mountains of Canaan. The conflict is 
alluded to in the NT (Rev. 20:7-9). The origin and identification of the 
name Gog is uncertain, though many scholars identify him as Gyges, 
king of Lydia (the Assyrian Gugu, c. 660 B.C.). See Lypia (Prace). Macoc 
(possibly meaning “the land of Gog”) was no doubt located in Asta minor 


and may refer to Lydia. With Gog are associated many peoples: not only 
Mesnech and Tusea, of whom he is prince, but also Persia, Cush, Put, 
Gomer, Sheba, Dedan, and Tarshish—all of whom come from widely 
separated parts of the earth as a mighty host, like a cloud, to do battle 
against Israel under the mighty Gog. But God’s judgment comes upon the 
enemies of Israel. Every kind of terror is summoned by Yahweh against 
Gog, whose defeat is so great that his vast armaments serve as fuel for 
Israel for seven years, and whose dead are so numerous that it takes all 
Israel seven months to bury them. Gog appears again in Rev. 20:7-9, 
where Satan is depicted after the mmennwm as gathering the godless 
nations of the whole earth—symbolically represented by Gog and Magog 
—against the saints and the beloved city, but they are destroyed and cast 
into the lake of fire. 


Goiim, Goyim. goi‘im (Heb. géyim H1582, “nations”). (1) A territory 
ruled by a king named Twat, who joined Keportaomer and other rulers in 
waging war against the crimes or THe prawn (Gen. 14:1, 9; NIV and most 
versions, “Goiim”; TNIV, “Goyim”; KJV, “Tidal king of nations”). The 
location of Goiim is debated. If Tidal is the Hirnre name Tudhalia 
(Tudkhaliyas), then the identification of Goiim with a region in Syria 
would fit the biblical references. 

(2) A city in “Gilgal” whose king is included in the list of rulers 
defeated by Joshua (Josh. 12:23; NIV, “Goyim in Gilgal”; the NRSV, 


“Goiim in Galilee” [following LXX]; KJV, “of the nations of Gilgal”). See 
discussion under Guat #2. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Prehistoric “circles” located on the Golan Heights. 


Golan. goh‘luhn (Heb. gôlān H1584, possibly “enclosure”). A city in 
Basuan assigned to the tribe of Manassex. Chosen by Moses as one of three 
CITIES oF REFUGE E of the Jorpan, it was allotted to the descendants of Gerson 
as a Levitical city (Deut. 4:43; Josh. 20:8; 21:27; 1 Chr. 6:71). The name 
Golan/Gaulan later became attached to the adjoining country. Most 
probably the territory corresponds to modern Jaulan (Golan Heights), an 
area bounded by Mount Hermon on the NE, the Jordan and the Sea of 
Galilee on the W, and the Yarmuk River on the S. The ancient city of 
Golan is usually identified with modern Sahm el-Jolan, some 18 mi. (29 
km.) E of the Sea of Galilee, on the E bank of the river el-?Allan. 


gold. See MINERALS. 


golden calf. See carr worst. 


Golden Rule. Traditional name given to Jesus’ injunction, “Do to 
others as you would have them do to you” (Lk. 6:31; cf. Matt. 7:12). 


goldsmith. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Golgotha. gol’guh-thuh (Gk. Golgotha G1201, from Aram. gulgultd », 
“skull”). The Aramaic name of the “Place of the Skull,” an area near 
Jerusaiem Where Curist was crucified. This name appears but three times in 
the Bible, in parallel passages of the Gospels (Matt. 27:33; Mk. 15:22; Jn. 
19:17). Luke, as usual, does not use the Semitic word but only its 
corresponding Greek term, kranion G3191, “skull” (Lk. 23:33), which the 
Vulgate in turn translates with Latin calvaria, thus KJV, “Calvary.” The 
author of Hebrews indicates that Jesus suffered “outside the city gate” 
(Heb. 13:12). Therefore, Golgotha “was near the city” (Jn. 19:20), but 


not within the city wall in NT times. Although many places around the 
holy city have been suggested as the site of Calvary, only two are serious 
contenders for the spot of both the crucifixion and the burial. One 
primary claim to the site is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, whose 
history goes back to the fourth century. It is within the walls of the old 
city today, but its supporters maintain that the NT city wall would place 
it outside the city. The other major contender for the site of Calvary is 
known today as the Garden Tomb and/or Gordon’s Calvary. It is a hill or 
knoll and is certainly outside the city walls (both modern and NT). A 
garden and a tomb (in fact, several tombs) are in the immediate vicinity. 
The topographical feature of the hill that makes it look like a skull 
would not have been present in NT times. Since the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is a highly decorated building on top of a site, and the scene 
of much activity, a good imagination is required to see a garden tomb 
there, but it does have a stronger historical claim. 


Goliath. guh-li‘uhth (Heb. golyat H1669, meaning unknown). A warrior 
from Garm during the reign of Savi (late 11th cent. B.C.). Representing the 
Puustines in the Valley of Elah (about 15 mi./24 km. W of Beruienem; see 
Etan, varkey or), he challenged the Israelites to send an opponent. His 
challenge went unaccepted until Davw visited the battleground to bring 
food to his brothers. David felled the giant with a stone shot from a sling 
and cut off his head with Goliath’s own sword (1 Sam. 17). The height of 
Goliath was six cubits and a span (17:4), over 9 ft. (almost 3 m.). His 
coat of mail was 5,000 shekels, about 125 Ibs. (57 kg.); his spearhead, 
600 shekels, about 15 lbs. (7 kg.; 17:5, 7). His sword was kept at Nos 
under priestly jurisdiction and later given to David by Anmetscn, the 
priest, when David fled from Saui (21:9; 22:10). (The Goliath of 2 Sam. 
21:19 may have been the son of the giant whom David killed. See 
discussion under Emanan.) Gomer. goh’muhr (Heb. gomer H1699 
[H1700 in Hos. 1:3], perhaps “completion”). (1) First son of Jarmers and 
grandson of Noan; father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah (Gen. 
10:2-3; 1 Chr. 1:5-6). Gomer is mentioned in Ezek. 38:6 as supporting an 
attack on Israel that will fail because the Lord is defending his people. 


The reference is probably to Gomer’s offspring, the Cimmerians (Akk. 
Gimirrai, Gk. Kimmerioi), who were forced out of S Russia by the Scyruians 
and settled in Asia mor at the end of the eighth century B.C. 


(2) Daughter of Diblaim and wife of Hossa, the eighth-century prophet 
in Israel during the reign of Jerosoam II (Hos. 1:3-8). The Lord asked 
Hosea to take to himself “an adulterous wife” (v. 2; NRSV, “a wife of 
whoredom”), so he married Gomer and by her had children to whom 
were given illustrative, or symbolic, names. This marriage pictured the 
Lord’s relationship with his people, who had gone astray into wotarry. 
Hosea is later told to marry “an adulteress” (3:1); some believe that this 
too is a reference to Gomer after she had left Hosea, being bought again 
and asked to abstain from harlotry. Whether or not this is Gomer, it 
illustrates that though God’s people sin, he loves them and wants them 
to return to him, but to refrain from sin. Some argue that these are not 
actual marriages but simply illustrations. 


Gomorrah. guh-mor‘uh (Heb. <dmdrdé H6686, perhaps “flooded place”; 
Gk. Gomorra G1202). A city located in the Valley of Smpm, probably at 
the S end of the Drap sea. Together with Sopom, it became infamous 
because of the circumstances of its destruction. Sodom and Gomorrah 
became bywords for the judgment of God (cf. Isa. 1:9-10; 13:19; Jer. 
23:14; 49:18; 50:40; Amos 4:11; Zeph. 2:9). In the NT there are allusions 
to these ancient examples of God’s retributive wrath (Matt. 10:15; Rom. 
9:29; 2 Pet. 2:6; Jude 7). Gomorrah is first mentioned as the S or E 
extent of the Canaanite territory (Gen. 10:19). The book of Genesis also 
records the meeting of Asranam with the angels and their warning to Lor 
of the imminent destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 18-19). Lot 
escaped and “the Loro rained down burning sulfur on Sodom and 
Gomorrah” (19:24). The location of Gomorrah is unknown. Some have 
argued that it was at the N end of the Dran sea, but the more widely 
accepted view is that Gomorrah and the other cities are sunken beneath 
the shallow waters of the Dead Sea, S of the Lisan peninsula. 


gong. The expression “resounding gong” is used by Paur to illustrate the 


futility of the gift of glossolalia if unaccompanied by rove (1 Cor. 13:1). 


See also tToncugs, GIFT OF. 


good. This adjective, which occurs hundreds of times in the Bible, is 
usually the rendering of Hebrew źôb H3202 (e.g., Gen. 1:2) and Greek 
agathos G19 (e.g., Matt. 7:11) or kalos G2819 (e.g., Matt. 3:10). The 
terms have a wide variety of related meanings that often shade off into 
one another, such as “kind, gracious” (of people, 1 Sam. 25:15; of God, 
Ps. 86:5); “befitting, appropriate” (2 Sam. 17:7; 1 Cor. 5:6); “highly 
esteemed” (of a name, Eccl. 7:1); “agreeable, pleasant” (of fruit, Gen. 
3:6; of a word, Prov. 15:23); “upright, righteous” (1 Sam. 12:23; Matt. 
5:45). 

In the Bible, God himself is the Good: he is the source of all goodness, 
and thus there is no good apart from him. “No one is good—except God 
alone” (Mk. 10:18). It follows that we cannot know the good unless we 
know God in a right relationship and do his expressed will. Since 
goodness is intrinsic to God, all that he does is necessarily good. He 
declared his own creation good (Gen. 1). The disorder, disruption, evil, 
and sm that now prevail throughout his world are the result of the 
rebellion of moral beings originally created good. God’s revetation of 
himself in history was an increasing revelation of his goodness. He made 
man and woman in his image for fellowship with himself. Even when 
they flouted him in the rau, God’s loving interest in them continued; he 
showed his goodness by immediately taking steps to undo the disastrous 
effects of the fall. His election of Israel as his people, the exodus, the 
giving of the law, his many deliverances of Israel, the promise and 
preparation for the coming of the Messiah—all these were evidences of 
God’s goodness; as were the incarnation, the atoning death of his Son, 
the resurrection, Pentecost. Some day his goodness will be 
acknowledged by all of his creation; and he will be all in all. Because of 
the fall, we are by nature corrupt and capable of doing nothing that is 
really good (Rom. 7), but because of God’s provision in Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, we can live a life of obedience to and fellowship with our 
creator. 


goodman. This term is used by the KJV once in the OT (Prov. 7:19), 
and several times in the Gospels in the phrase “goodman of the house,” 
to render Greek oikodespotés G3867, “master of the house, householder, 
landowner” (Matt. 20:11 et al.). See HouszHotper. 


goods, community of. See communrry oF Goons. 


gopher wood. See piants. 


Goshen. goh’shuhn (Heb. gden H1777, possibly “on the mountains” or 
“mound of earth”). (1) A town in the S hill country of the tribe of Jupan 
(Josh. 15:51). The precise location is unknown, although some scholars 
have suggested Tell el-Dhahiriyeh, about 12 mi. (19 km.) SW of Heszron. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The land of Goshen near Tell el-Dab‘a. (View to the N.) 


(2) An area in S Palestine. The Israelites are said to have subdued the 
Canaanites “from Kadesh Barnea to Gaza and from the whole region of 
Go-shen to Gibeon” (Josh. 10:41; cf. 11:16). This region was probably 
between the Necev and the hill country, and it may have received its 
name from the town of Goshen; see #1 above. 


(3) A region in Ecyer where Jacos and his family settled (Gen. 45:10 et 
al.). Goshen is closely linked, and apparently to be identified, with the 
land and city of Rameses (Raamses), on the eastern side of the Nn: delta 
(47:11). At the time of the rxopus, the Hebrews were still in Goshen 
(Exod. 8:22; 9:26), and they began their travel from Rameses (Exod. 
12:37; Num. 33:3), which city they had helped to build (Exod. 1:11). As 
the Hebrews also had to work at Prom (Exod. 1:11), Goshen should 
preferably be within reasonable reach of that city. Furthermore, Goshen 
lay on a route from Palestine into Egypt, and near the residence of 
Josepn’s pharaoh (cf. data in Gen. 45:10; 46:28, 29; 47:1-6). The region 
was a good place for keeping cattle (46:34; 47:6) and had room for 
settlers. Goshen can readily be placed in the territory between Saft el- 
Henneh in the S (at the W end of Wadi Tumilat) and Qantir in the N and 
NE. 


gospel. The Christian message, or good news, of repemprion proclaimed 
by Curisr and his apostles. The English term gospel (from Old Eng. géd, 
“good,” and spell, “tale, talk”) renders Greek euangelion G2295 (from eu 
G2292, “well,” and angell6 G33, “to announce”). This Greek word is used 
a dozen times in Matthew and Mark (where modern versions usually 
render it “good news,” e.g., Matt. 4:23), a few times in other books (Acts 
15:7; 20:24; 1 Pet. 4:17; Rev. 14:6), and most frequently in the Pauline 
letters (almost sixty times, e.g., Rom. 1:1). 

Through the gospel, the Hoty semir works for the satvanon of human 
beings (Rom. 1:15-16). In the NT the word never means a book (one of 
the four Gospers); instead, it always refers to the good tidings that Christ 
and the apostles announced. It is called “the gospel of God” (Rom. 1:1; 1 
Thess. 2:2, 9); “the gospel about Jesus Christ” (Mk. 1:1; Rom. 15:19); 
“the gospel of God’s grace” (Acts 20:24); “the gospel of peace” (Eph. 
6:15); “the gospel of your salvation” (1:13); and “the gospel of the glory 
of Christ” (2 Cor. 4:4). The gospel has to do entirely with Christ. It was 
preached by him (Matt. 4:23; 11:5), by the apostles (Acts 16:10; Rom. 
1:15), and by the evangelists (Acts 8:25). Not until the second century 
was the word applied to the writings concerning the message of Christ. 


Gospels. The first four books of the NT, which relate the life, teachings, 
death, and resurrection of Curist. Originally, the term cospr had reference 
to the message of salvation through Christ, and only later was the term 
used to designate written documents. The impact of Jesus’ life compelled 
his disciples to present his message to the public. By repeating the 
significant features of his ministry and his accompanying precepts, 
following the general order of his biography, they formulated a body of 
teaching that may have varied in detail with each recital, but that 
maintained the same general content. 


The existence of this standardized message is confirmed by the NT 
itself. Paur, in the letter to the Gatamans, mentions an early visit to 
JerusaLem and says: “I went in response to a revelation and set before 
them the gospel that I preach among the Gentiles” (Gal. 2:2). In 1 Cor. 
15:1-5 he defines that gospel clearly. A similar presentation is afforded 
by the report of Perrer’s address in the house of Corneuus, the Gentile 
centurion. After sketching the baptism, life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus, Peter concluded: “[God] commanded us to preach to the people 
and to testify that he is the one whom God appointed as judge of the 
living and the dead. All the prophets testify about him that everyone 
who believes in him receives forgiveness of sins through his name” (Acts 
10:42-43). 


From such samples of apostolic preaching one may conclude that the 
facts of Jesus’ life constituted the gospel, which was interpreted and 
applied to suit the occasion on which it was preached. This gospel, 
which was initially proclaimed in oral form, has been transmitted 
through the writings called the “Gospels.” Although Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John differ considerably in detail, they agree on the general 
outline of Jesus’ career, on the supernatural character of his life, and on 
the high quality of his moral precepts. From the earliest period of the 
church they have been accepted as authoritative accounts of his life and 
teachings. 


I. Character of the Gospels. Reduced to writing, the gospel 
message constitutes a new type of literature. Although it is framed in 
history, it is not pure history, for the allusions to contemporary events 
are incidental, and the Gospels do not attempt to develop them. They 


contain biographical material, but they cannot be called biography in 
the modern sense of the word, since they do not present a complete 
summary of the life of Jesus. The Gospels are not sufficiently didactic to 
be called opinions of their writers. The chief purpose of the Gospels is to 
create faith in Christ on the part of their readers, who may or may not 
be believers. Nothing exactly like them can be found either in the OT, to 
which their writers referred frequently, or in the Greek and Roman 
literature contemporary with them. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view looking NE at Wadi Qilt along the road to Jericho, where the parable of the 


Good Samaritan is set. Only the Gospel of Luke reports this story from Jesus’ teaching. 


Of the numerous accounts and fragments that were composed to 
perpetuate the ministry and teaching of Jesus, only four are accorded a 
place in the NT: Matthew, written by Jesus’ disciple Matthew Levi, the 
tax-gatherer; Mark, from the pen of John Mark, an inhabitant of 
Jerusalem and a companion of Barnabas and Paul; Luke, the first half of 
a history of Christianity in two volumes (Luke and Acts) by an associate 
of Paul; and John, a collection of select memoirs by John, the son of 
Zebedee. Although the traditional authorship of all four canonical 
Gospels has been disputed, there are strong arguments in their favor, 
even if, for one or two of them, the Evangelist’s relation to the finished 
work may have been indirect rather than direct. Other Gospels, such as 
The Gospel of Peter or The Gospel of Thomas, are later productions of the 
second and third centuries and usually represent the peculiar theological 


prejudices of some minor sect. 


II. Origin of the Gospels. The existence of the oral gospel is 
attested by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, one of the earliest of 
the church fathers (c. A.D. 80-140). A quotation from the preface to his 
Interpretation of our Lord’s Declarations, preserved in a historical work by 
Eusebius, indicates that he still depended on the transmission of the 
gospel content by the living voice. “But if I met with any one who had 
been a follower of the elders anywhere, I made it a point to inquire what 
were the declarations of the elders...for I do not think that I derived so 
much benefit from books as from the living voice of those that were still 
surviving” (quoted in Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 3.39). In the time of 
Papias, not more than two or three of the original band of Jesus’ 
disciples would still be living, and he would be compelled to obtain his 
information from those who had heard the apostles. Nevertheless, he 
preferred the oral testimony to written record. Irrespective of the value 
of Papias’s judgment, his words indicate that the contents of the 
apostolic preaching were still being transmitted by word of mouth two 
generations after the crucifixion, simultaneously with the use of 
whatever written records existed. 


A clue to the transition from oral preaching to written record is 
provided by explanatory statements in the Gospels of Luke and John. In 
the introduction to his work, Luke asserts that he was undertaking to 
confirm in writing what his friend Tueornmus had already learned by word 
of mouth (Lk. 1:1-4). He spoke of facts that were taken for granted 
among believers and indicated that there had already been numerous 
attempts to arrange them in orderly narratives. Since his use of the word 
narrative implies an extended account, there must have been a number of 
“gospels” in circulation that he considered to be either inaccessible or 
else unsatisfactory. If his use of language permits deductions by contrast, 
these rival gospels were the opposite of his own. They were partial in 
content, drawn from secondary sources, and perhaps were not organized 
by any consecutive line of thought. They may have been random 
collections of sayings or events that had no central theme, or they may 
not have contained enough biographical material to afford an adequate 
understanding of Jesus’ life. 


Luke affirms on the contrary that he had derived his facts from those 


who “from the first were eyewitnesses and servants of the word” (Lk. 
1:2). Not only had his informants shared in the events of which they 
spoke, but also they had been so affected that they became 
propagandists of the new faith. Luke had been a contemporary of these 
witnesses and had investigated personally the truth of their claims, so 
that he might produce an orderly and accurate record of the work of 
Christ. 


John also committed his Gospel to writing so that he might influence 
others to faith in Christ as the Son of God (Jn. 20:30-31). He did not 
profess to give an exhaustive account of Jesus’ activities, but took for 
granted that many of them would be familiar to his readers. The 
selective process that he used was determined by his evangelistic 
purpose and theological viewpoint. 


Although Matthew and Mark are less explicit concerning their origins, 
the same general principles apply. The introduction of Matthew, “A 
record of the genealogy of Jesus Christ the son of David, the son of 
Abraham” (Matt. 1:1), duplicates the phraseology of Genesis (Gen. 5:1) 
to convey the impression that, like that OT book, it is giving a significant 
chapter in the history of God’s dealing with the human race. Mark’s terse 
opening line, “The beginning of the gospel about Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God” (Mk. 1:1), is a title, labeling the following text as a summary of 
current preaching. Neither of these two offers any reason for its 
publication, but one may deduce fairly that all of the Gospels began in 
an attempt to preserve for posterity what had hitherto existed in the 
minds of the primitive witnesses and in their public addresses. 


There has been some question whether the Gospels were first 
published in Aramaic (the language of Palestine, where the church began) 
or in Grex. Eusebius quoted Papias’s statement that Matthew composed 
his history in the Hebrew dialect and everyone translated it as he was 
able (Eccl. Hist. 3.39). Without the original context, these words are 
ambiguous. Papias does not make clear whether by “Hebrew” he meant 
the speech of the OT, or whether he really meant Aramaic. He does not 
specify whether Matthew’s contribution was simply collected notes of 
Matthew from which others composed a gospel, or whether Matthew 
had already formed an organized narrative that was translated. He does 
imply that before the Gentile expansion had made the literature of the 


church Greek, there was a body of material written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Papias’s statement has aroused a great deal of controversy, and 
some have argued that one or more of the Gospels were originally 
written in Aramaic. It is more likely that the Gospels originated in the 
evangelistic preaching to the Gentile world, and that they were written 
in Greek, though they contained an Aramaic background. 


III. Composition of the Gospels. The personal reminiscences of 
the apostolic band, plus the fixed content of their preaching, constituted 
the materials from which the Gospels were constructed; and the purpose 
of the individual writers provided the method of organization. Both Luke 
(Lk. 1:1-4) and John (Jn. 20:30-31) pledge accuracy of historical fact 
before they proceed with interpretation, and the same may safely be 
assumed of Matthew and Mark. All the Gospels were composed for use in 
the growing movement of the church; they were not written solely for 
literary effect. Matthew obviously wished to identify Jesus with the 
Messian Of the OT by pointing out that he was the fulfillment of prophecy 
and that he was intimately related to the manifestation of the xncpom or 
cov. Mark, by his terse descriptive paragraphs, depicted the Son of God 
in action among men. Luke used a smoother literary style and a larger 
stock of parables to interest a cultured and perhaps humanistic audience. 
John selected episodes and discourses that others had not used in order 
to promote belief in Jesus as the Son of God. 


IV. Publication of the Gospels. Where and when these 
documents were first given to the public is uncertain. The earliest 
quotations from the gospel material appear in the Aposrouic ratuers (the 
letters of Ignatius, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, and the Epistle of Polycarp). All of these quotations or allusions 
bear a stronger resemblance to the text of Matthew than to that of any 
other gospel. If, as Papias said, Matthew was first written for the Hebrew 
or Aramaic church in Jerusalem, it may have been the basis for a Greek 
edition issued from Antioch during the development of the Gentile 
church in that city. It would, therefore, have been put into circulation 
some time after A.D. 50 and before the destruction of Jerusalem in 70. 


Clement of Alexandria (c. A.D. 200) described the writing of the 
Gospel of Mark: “When Peter had proclaimed the word publicly at Rome, 


and declared the gospel under the influence of the Spirit; as there was a 
great number present, they requested Mark, who had followed him from 
afar, and remembered well what he had said, to reduce these things to 
writing, and that after composing the Gospel he gave it to those who 
requested it of him. Which, when Peter understood, he directly neither 
hindered nor encouraged it” (Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 6.14). Irenaeus, 
Clement’s contemporary, confirmed this tradition, adding that Mark 
handed down Peter’s preaching in writing after his death. If Mark’s 
Gospel represents the memoirs of Peter, it is possible that its content did 
not become fixed in literary form until A.D. 65 or later. 


The Gospel of Luke may have been a private document, sent first of all 
to Luke’s friend and patron, Theophilus. The adjective “most excellent” 
(Lk. 1:3) implies that he probably belonged to the equestrian order 
(perhaps holding some official position; see exceient, mosr) and that the 
dual work Luke-Acts was calculated to remove any lingering doubts that 
he may have entertained concerning the historical and spiritual verities 
of the Christian faith. Luke can hardly have been written later than the 
year 62, since it must have preceded Acts, which was written about the 
end of Paul’s first imprisonment. 


The last chapter of John’s Gospel tries to correct a rumor that he 
would never die. The rumor, begun by a misunderstanding of Jesus’ 
remark to Peter about John, would have been strengthened by the fact 
that John had attained an advanced age at the time when the concluding 
chapter was written. It is possible that it can be dated before A.D. 50, 
but most conservative scholars place it about 85. Traditionally it has 
been ascribed to the apostle John, who ministered at Epuesus in the 


closing years of the first century. 


V. The Synoptic Problem. The three Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke are called synoptic, from a Greek word meaning “to see the 
whole together, to take a comprehensive view.” They present similar 
views of the career and teaching of Christ and resemble each other 
closely in content and in phraseology. 

The numerous agreements between these Gospels have raised the 


question whether the relationship between them can be traced to 
common literary sources. Almost the entire content of the Gospel of 


Mark can be found in both Matthew and Luke, while much material not 
found in Mark is common to the two other Gospels. On the other hand, 
each Gospel has a different emphasis and organization. The “Synoptic 
Problem,” as it is called, may be stated as follows: If the three Gospels 
are absolutely independent of each other, how can one account for the 
minute verbal agreements in their text? On the other hand, if they are 
copied from each other, how does one explain the differences? A further 
question arises concerning their authority: are they, then, truly writings 
inspired by God, or are they merely combinations of anecdotes that may 
or may not be true? 


Numerous theories have been propounded to account for these 
phenomena. The most popular has been the documentary theory, which 
assumes that Matthew and Luke were composed independently of each 
other by combining the Gospel of Mark with a hypothetical document 
called “Q” (from the German Quelle, meaning “source”), containing 
chiefly sayings of Jesus. Some scholars have argued for the addition of 
two other hypothetical sources, M for Matthew, L for Luke, embodying 
the private knowledge or research of the two writers. 


While this hypothesis seemingly solves the problem of the verbal 
resemblances, it is not entirely satisfactory. The existence of “Q” is at 
best only a probability; no copy of it has ever been found. It has been 
pointed out that extant collections of the “Sayings of Jesus” dating from 
the second and third centuries should probably be assigned to the 
Gnostics, who in turn were dependent either on oral tradition or on the 
canonical Gospels for their text. These documents, which have been 
considered analogous to “Q,” and therefore as justifying the hypothesis 
of its existence, are themselves secondary. It is more likely that the 
common didactic passages of Matthew and Luke are drawn from 
utterances that Jesus repeated until they became fixed in the minds of 
his disciples and were reproduced later in the Gospels. 


The discipline called “form criticism” has advanced another 
alternative. In an attempt to ascertain the development of “the gospel 
before the Gospels,” it has suggested that they were composed out of 
individual reminiscences of Jesus’ deeds and bits of his teaching that 
were first preserved and circulated by his followers. Through repetition 
and selection these accounts took permanent shape and were 


incorporated into a general sequence that constituted the gospel 
narratives. Advocates of form criticism have separated the unitary 
sections of the Gospels into various classes: the passion story of Jesus’ last 
days; the paradigms, accounts of Jesus’ deeds that illustrate the message; 
tales of miraculous occurrences told to interest the public; morally 
edifying legends of saintly persons; sayings of Jesus that preserve his 
collected teachings in speeches or in parables. 


This modification or oral tradition injects a greater uncertainty into 
the process of literary history. If the Synoptic Gospels are merely 
different arrangements of independent blocks of text, the problem of 
origins is multiplied. While sections of the Gospels may have been used 
for illustrative purposes, and while certain parts of them, like the Sermon 
ON THE Mount, Might have once been a separate collection of sayings (or 
deeds, as the case may be), the fact that they were composed in the first 
century by trustworthy disciples of Jesus precludes fraud or unreliability. 


Form criticism is one branch of the wider discipline of “tradition 
criticism” that, when applied to the Gospels, has its counterpart in 
“redaction criticism.” Tradition criticism focuses attention on the gospel 
material that each evangelist received, whether it came to him orally or 
to some degree in written form; redaction criticism is concerned with the 
way in which each evangelist handled the material he received. 
Redaction criticism reminds us that the writers of the Gospels were no 
mere scissors-and-paste compilers, that each of them was an author in 
his own right, with his own interpretation and purpose. 


Perhaps the best solution of the Synoptic Problem is to regonize that 
all three Gospels are dealing with the life of the same Person, whose 
deeds and utterances were being continually preached as a public 
message. Constant repetition and frequent contact between the preachers 
tended toward fixing the content of the message. From the Day of 
Pentecost, the “apostle’s teaching” possessed some definite form, for it 
was used in instructing inquirers (Acts 2:42). As the church expanded, 
the written accounts were created to meet the demand for instruction, 
and they reproduced the phraseology and content of the oral teaching. 
Each gospel, however, was shaped to its own purpose and audience, so 
that the variations in wording reflected the differences of interest and 
environment. Matthew was written for Christians with a Jewish 


background; Mark, for active Gentiles, probably Romans; Luke, for a 
cultured and literary Greek. All three, however, bear united witness to 
the supernatural character and saving purpose of Jesus Christ. 


VI. The problem of John’s Gospel. The fourth gospel differs 
markedly in character and in content from the synoptics. Excluding the 
feeding of the five thousand and the passion narrative, there are few 
points of agreement with the others. So radical are the differences that 
the veracity of John has been challenged on the grounds that if it is 
historical, it should coincide more nearly with the Synoptics. 


For this reason some have held that the fourth gospel was written in 
the second century as the church’s reflection on the person of Christ, 
phrased in terms of the Greek Locos doctrine. The discovery of the 
Rylands Fragment—a small scrap of papyrus on which a few verses of 
John were written—demonstrated that by the beginning of the second 
century the Gospel of John was circulated as far as southern Egypt. Since 
the handwriting of the fragment can be dated about A.D. 130, the Gospel 
must have been written earlier. It could not have been a late product of 
church tradition. 


The language of John does not necessitate a Hellenistic origin. The 
existence of the concepts of light and of darkness, truth and falsehood, 
living waters, and others in the Dead Sea Scrolls show that John need 
not have drawn his vocabulary from Hellenism, but that many of his 
terms were a part of contemporary Judaism. The Gospel of John is the 
account of an eyewitness writing in his later years and interpreting the 
person of Christ in the perspective of his Christian experience. 


VII. Canonicity. The Gospels were among the first writings to be 
quoted as sacred and authoritative. Individual passages are quoted or 
alluded to in Ignatius of Antioch (c. A.D. 116), the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas, which were written in the early part of the 
second century. Justin Martyr (c. 140) mentions the Gospels explicitly, 
calling them “Memoirs of the Apostles” (First Apology 66). Marcion of 
Sinope (c. 140) included a mutilated edition of the Gospel of Luke in the 
canon of Scripture that he promulgated at Rome; he may have known 
the other Gospels but rejected them because of the presence of what he 
regarded as Jewish corruptions. Tatian (c. 170), an Assyrian who was 


converted in Rome under the ministry of Justin and later became an 
Encratite, produced the first harmony of the Gospels, called the 
Diatessaron. It included only the familiar four, weaving their text 
together into one continuous narrative. Only a few traces of the 
Diatessaron are still available in translations or in commentaries, but the 
existence of this work proves that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were 
already the chief sources of information concerning the life and works of 
Jesus in the first half of the second century. 


Growing intercommunication between the churches and the need for 
strengthening their defenses against heresy and the attacks of pagan 
critics promoted the interest of the churches in a canon of the Gospels. 
By 170 the four Gospels were securely established as the sole authorities. 
According to Irenaeus’s contention, “It is not possible that the Gospels 
can be either more or fewer in number than they are. For since there are 
four zones of the world in which we live and four principal winds...it is 
fitting that she [the church] should have four pillars, breathing out 
immortality on every side” (Against Heresies 3.11.8). Irenaeus’s argument 
may not be cogent, but the fact that he acknowledged only four indicates 
the sentiment of his times. The Muratorian Canon, a fragmentary 
manuscript of the seventh or eighth century containing a list of accepted 
books earlier than 200, included in its original form the four Gospels; 
they were used by Tertullian of Carthage (c. 200), Clement of Alexandria 
(c. 200), Origen of Alexandria (c. 250), and Cyprian of Carthage (c. 
250); and they appear in the manuscript texts of the Chester Beatty 
Papyri and of the Old Latin version, both in existence before 300. 
Eusebius (c. 350) and the fathers following him excluded all other 
Gospels from their official list, leaving these four the undisputed, 
supreme authorities for knowledge of the life and work of Jesus Christ. 
See also canonicrry; MATTHEW, GOSPEL or; Mark, GOSPEL oF; LUKE, GOSPEL OF} JOHN, GOSPEL 


OF. 


gospels, apocryphal. See ApocryPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. 


gossip. Rumor or inappropriate spreading of private information; also, 


a person who habitually spreads such information. Gossip need not be, 
but often is, malicious. The English term is used occasionally by modern 
versions to render several words or expressions (e.g., Prov. 11:13 [KJV, 
“talebearer”]; Rom. 1:29 [KJV, “whisperers”]). See sianper. 


gourd. See piants. 
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This cuneiform stone tablet from N Babylonia (c. 875-850 B.C.) illustrates ancient government. It records a land grant by 


King Nabu-apla-iddina (on the right) to one of his officials. 


government. The control and administration of public policy. Human 
sovereignty as it is exercised in the state has its source in divine 
sovereignty. See soverricnty or cop. The starting point is the doctrine of 


creation. All that exists owes its beginning to God’s creative act and to his 
sustaining power. Since all is dependent upon him, so everything is 


subject to him, whether the solar system, the world of nature, or human 
society. God’s sovereign authority over human beings is expressed in Law. 
The law of God, declared to human beings in their fallen condition, is his 
gracious corrective to sw. 


The ancient nation of Israel was unique in that it was organized as a 
tHeocracy. Although the precise form of government varied during the 
nation’s history, the underlying conviction was always there in the OT 
that the Lord is the true ruler of his people. Whoever exercised rule over 
the nation, the ultimate authority belonged to God. Within the cnurcn, 
Christ’s kingship is the dominant truth. The government that is exercised 
by the spiritual leaders within the redeemed community is really the 
mediation of the royal government of Christ. To a greater degree than in 
Israel, the ideal of creation is realized. However, because the church is 
comprised of people who, although justified, are still sinful, the final 
realization is yet future, and the Christian still prays, “Thy kingdom 
come.” 


For most believers in NT times, the state was the Roman empire, 
paganistic and powerful. But it was established by divine decree. So 
Christ accepted the authority of Cazsar as the legal authority in civil 
affairs (Matt. 22:15-22), even though Caesar controlled Palestine by 
force of arms. Prrer counseled the same attitude. Christians were to 
honor the emperor (1 Pet. 2:17). Pau, in an emphatic statement (Rom. 
13), insisted that all human authority is derived from God. The obvious 
corollary to the divinely given authority of the state is the obligation to 
submit to the laws of the land. Obedience to duly constituted civil 
authority is written into the canons of Christian conduct. To honor the 
emperor did not mean for Peter simply to pay lip service to the dignity 
of his office. It meant a readiness to obey the laws that the emperor 
promulgated, and to submit if need be to the penalties imposed on 
disobedience. The issue of disobedience for the sake of conscience will 
be discussed later. 


God’s purpose in thus ordaining the power of government is a gracious 
one. It is to restrain evil and punish wrongdoers. Thus the demands of 
the law for honesty and preservation of life reflect the demands of God. 
The same applies to the payment of tax, an echo of Jesus’ teaching about 


Caesar’s rights. Since the state is divinely ordained and since obviously it 
requires money to carry out its divinely appointed function, the citizen 
must pay taxes to furnish the necessary resources. The Christian, says 
Paul, will pay taxes for conscience’ sake. 


There are, however, limits to the obedience that the state may 
demand. It is one thing when the state imposes repressive measures that 
may be very hard to accept, or even when the state acts unjustly. In such 
cases submission is due. It is a very different matter when the demands 
of the state conflict with the law of God. Where there is a conflict of 
loyalties the higher one must take precedence, “We must obey God 
rather than men!” (Acts 5:29). Although the Lord was quite insistent that 
one must render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, he added an 
important and qualifying requirement, “and to God what is God’s” (Lk. 
20:25). 


government, church. See cnurcn; peacon; Ever. 


governor. An official appointed to exercise control and administer a 
province or territory. The English term is used in Bible versions to 
render a variety of Hebrew terms (1 Ki. 10:15 et al.). In the NT, 
“governor” usually is the rendering of Greek hégemon G2450, “leader, 
chief” (e.g., Matt. 10:18). During the Roman period, the various 
territories were constituted in different ways, and their governors were 
of different ranks. The rulers of senatorial provinces, which were kept 
under control without difficulty, were appointed by the senate and given 
the title proconsu:, their term usually running for one year. Governors of 
imperial provinces, which were apt to cause trouble for Rome, were 
appointed by the emperor personally for an indefinite term of office and 
were called legates. The governor of a subdivision of an imperial 
province was also appointed by the emperor and given the title prerscr 
(before the reign of Craunius, apparently) or PROCURATOR. 


Goyim. See Gorm. 


Gozan. goh’zan (Heb. gézan H1579, from Akk. Guzana). City and 
region of the upper valley of the Khabur River (biblical Hasor, a tributary 
of the Eupnrates). The capital, modern Tell Halaf, lies on the river where it 
crosses the border between Syria and Turkey, some 200 mi. (320 km.) E 
of the NE tip of the Meprrerranzan Sea. The region was conquered by the 
Assyrians (2 Ki. 19:12; Isa. 37:12), and later Ticaru-pmeser III, king of 
Assyria, transported Israelites from Transsorpan to Gozan (1 Chr. 5:26). It is 
also one of the areas to which Israelites were deported after Samaria fell 
to Assyria in 722 B.C. (2 Ki. 17:6; 18:11). Excavations at Tell Halaf have 
uncovered an ancient culture; the relics of its pottery are thought to date 
back to as far as 4000 B.C. 


grace. A term used by the biblical writers with a considerable variety of 
meaning: (1) that which affords joy, pleasure, delight, charm, sweetness, 
loveliness; (2) good will, loving-kindness, mercy, etc.; (3) the kindness of 
a master toward a slave. Thus, by analogy, grace has come to signify the 
kindness of God to human beings (Lk. 1:30). The Greek term, charis 
G5921 was common in secular usage, but when taken up into the 
message of Christ it was to become filled out with a new and enriched 
content. The NT writers, at the end of their various letters, frequently 
invoke God’s gracious favor on their readers (Rom. 16:20; Phil. 4:23; 
Col. 1:19; 1 Thess. 5:28). More specifically, the word grace is used to 
express the concept of kindness given to someone who does not deserve 
it: hence, undeserved favor, especially that kind or degree of favor 
bestowed on sinners through Jesus Curist (Eph. 2:4-5). Grace, therefore, 
is that unmerited favor of God toward sinners whereby, for the sake of 
Christ—the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth (Jn. 1:14) 
—he has provided for their redemption. He has from all eternity 
determined to extend favor toward all who have raru in Christ as Lord 
and Savior. 

The relationship between aw and grace is one of the major themes of 
Paut’s writings (Rom. 5:1, 15-17; 8:1-2; Gal. 5:4-5; Eph. 2:8-9). Grace is 
likewise without equivocation identified as the medium or instrument 
through which God has effected the satvarion of all believers (Tit. 2:11). 


Grace is also regarded as the sustaining influence enabling the believer 
to persevere in the Christian life (Acts 11:23; 20:32; 2 Cor. 9:14). Thus, 
grace is not merely the initiatory act of God that secures the believers’ 
eternal salvation, but also that which maintains it throughout all of the 
Christian’s life. It is also used as a token or proof of salvation (2 Cor. 
1:5). A special gift of grace is imparted to the humble (Jas. 4:6; 1 Pet. 
5:5). Grace can also refer to the capacity for the reception of divine life 
(1 Pet. 1:10). 


graff. KJV form (now obsolete) of crarr. 


graft. A horticultural process by which the branches of the wild olive 
tree in eastern lands are cut back so that branches from a cultivated 
olive may be inserted and grafting take place. Paul makes use of this 
practice in reverse (Rom. 11:17-24): the wild branches, the Genres, are 
thought of as “grafted in” to the good stock of the parent tree, the 
children of Israel. This deliberate inversion, certainly not a foolish 
mistake, heightens rather than diminishes the picturesque figure of 
speech conveying the eternal truth of the rejection of Israel and the 
status of the church. 


grain. See PLANTS. 


granary. See sroreHouse. 


grape. See pants. 


grass. See pants. 


grasshopper. See anmais. 


grate, grating. A grill or network of bars. The word is used to render 
Hebrew mikbar H4803, referring to the bronze lattice-work or mesh that, 
underneath a projecting ledge, surrounded the lower half of the arrar of 
burnt offering (Exod. 27:4-5; 35:16; 38:4-5, 30; 39:39). Various functions 
have been attributed to the grating itself, for example, to protect the 
altar and to support the ledge above it. 


gratitude. The condition or quality of being grateful; an emotion or 
sentiment of thankfulness. No motif more adequately recalls the nature 
of biblical raru than gratitude or thanksgiving. In the OT the verb “to 
give thanks” is yadah H3344, which can also be translated “to praise” 
and “to confess”; the word for “thanksgiving” is the cognate noun tôdâ 
H9343. Thanksgiving comprises the special note of the Psalter; yet 
Israel’s gratitude to Yahweh rings throughout her history. King Davi 
appointed certain Levites “to make petition, to give thanks, and to praise 
the Loro” (1 Chr. 16:4). This practice was continued by Soromon (2 Chr. 
5:13; 7:6), by Hezexman (31:2), and by the exiles who returned from 
Babylon (Neh. 11:17). 


In the NT thanksgiving to God both for his work (Lk. 17:16) and for 
his person (2:38) is a major theme. The Greek noun eucharistia G2374 is 
used fifteen times in the NT and is usually translated “thanksgiving” (1 
Cor. 14:16 et al.). The cognate verb eucharisted G2373, “to give thanks,” 
occurs almost forty times. The concept abounds in Paut’s epistles (Rom. 
1:8; 7:25; 2 Cor. 9:15; Col. 1:12; 1 Tim. 1:12). The NT writers urged 
their fellow Christians to be grateful (Eph. 5:4; Col. 3:15; Heb. 13:15; 
Jas. 1:2, 9; 1 Pet. 4:12-14). 


Gratitude is pleasing to God (Ps. 92:1) because it is commanded (Ps. 
50:14; Phil. 4:6), because Christ set the example (Matt. 11:25; 26:27; Jn. 
6:11; 11:41), and because the heavenly host is engaged in it (Rev. 4:9; 
7:11-12; 11:16-17). Gratitude can be expressed for (1) the goodness and 
mercy of God (Ps. 106:1; 107:1; 136:1-3), (2) the gift of Christ (2 Cor. 
9:15), (3) Christ’s power and reign (Rev. 11:17), (4) deliverance from 
indwelling sin (Rom. 7:23-25), (5) the nearness of God’s presence (Ps. 
75:1), (6) our desire to give for God’s work (1 Chr. 29:6-14), (7) the 


supply of our physical needs (Rom. 14:6-7; 1 Tim. 4:3, 4), (8) victory 
over death and the grave (1 Cor. 15:57), (9) wisdom and might (Dan. 
2:23), (10) the triumph of the gospel (2 Cor. 2:14), (11) the reception of 
God’s word (1 Thess. 2:13), (12) the conversion of souls (Rom. 6:17), 
(13) faith (Rom. 1:8; 2 Thess. 1:3), love (2 Thess. 1:3), and zeal (2 Cor. 
8:16) manifested in others, (14) grace bestowed upon others (1 Cor. 1:4; 
Phil. 1:3-5; Col. 1:3-6), (15) ministers appointed by God (1 Tim. 1:12), 
(16) all men (1 Tim. 2:1), and (17) everything God permits (2 Cor. 9:11; 
Eph. 5:20). 


grave. See surat; SHEOL; TOMB. 


graveclothes. This English term is used by the KJV once to render a 
Greek noun meaning “bandage” or “binding material” (Jn. 11:44; NIV, 
“strips of linen”). Before suri. the body was washed, perhaps anointed 
with spices, wrapped in a linen winding sheet, with hands and feet 
bound with grave-bands, and the face covered with a napkin. 


gravel. A mix of rock fragments or pebbles. The term is used to render 
a Hebrew word that occurs twice in a figurative sense. In Prov. 20:17 it 
is used of a liar, showing the consequences of deceitfulness: “he ends up 
with a mouth full of gravel.” In Lam. 3:16 the prophet complains, “He 
has broken my teeth with gravel; / he has trampled me in the dust.” 


graven image. An image of wood, stone, or metal, shaped with a 
sharp cutting instrument as distinguished from one cast in a mold (Isa. 
30:22; 44:16-17; 45:20 KJV; NIV, “idols”). Images were, however, 
sometimes cast and then finished by the graver (40:19). Such images 
were used by the Canaanites (Deut. 7:5), by the Babylonians, and by 
others (Jer. 50:38; 51:47, 52). The Israelites were forbidden by the 
Decalogue to make them (Exod. 20:4). 


gray. This term occurs about a dozen times in the OT, always with 
reference to gray nar as an indication of old age (Gen. 43:38 et al.). The 
word does not occur in the NT. 


great. This English adjective can be used to render several terms, 
especially Hebrew gādôl H1524 (Gen. 1:16 et al.) and Greek megas 
G3489 (Matt. 4:16 et al.). In addition, words that primarily mean “much, 
many” can sometimes be translated “great” (e.g., Gen. 7:11; Matt. 2:18). 
These and other expressions are used in a wide variety of contexts, but 
the Bible views greatness primarily as an attribute that should be applied 
to Gon (e.g., Ps. 48:1; Tit. 2:13), his qualities (such as his “great love,” 
Ps. 17:7), and his deeds (Rev. 15:3). 


Great Bible. See Butz versions, ENGLISH. 


great lizard. See anmars. 


great owl. See sins. 


Great Sea. See MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


greaves. See arms AND ARMOR. 


Grecia. gree‘shuh. KJV alternate form of Greece (only Dan. 8:21; 10:20; 
11:2). 


Grecian. gree’shuhn. A native or inhabitant of Grerce; a speaker of the 
Greek LancuaGE. The KJV uses this term once in the OT (Joel 3:6), and three 
times in the NT (Acts 6:1; 9:29; 11:20 [NIV, “Grecian Jews” in the first 


two passages, “Greeks” in the last]). 


Christianity reaches Greece. 


Greece. grees. A geographical area on the S Balkan Peninsula, 
including the islands and surrounding coasts of the Aegean Sea, and 
inhabited primarily by speakers of the Gnrerx tancuace. Greece and its 
associated island groups form the SE end of southern Europe’s mountain 
system, a rugged peninsula and archipelago, not rich in fertile or arable 
land. The southward movement of the Indo-European-speaking tribes, 
who became the Greek people, ended here. These tribes, or their 
predecessors, had established ordered life in the peninsula and islands by 
the twelfth century B.C. Their civilization vanished before 1000 B.C., in 
a dark age of destruction and invasion occasioned by further waves of 
wandering tribes. Out of four centuries of chaos emerged the complex of 
peoples on island and mainland who are called the Greeks. Their own 
generic name was Hellenes, but Greece was a portion of the land that, 
lying in the NW, naturally came first to the attention of Rome. After the 
common fashion of popular nomenclature, the name of the part that first 
became known was extended to include the whole. Mediated through 
Rome, the term Greece was applied to all Hellas, and all Hellenes were 
called Greeks by Western Europe. 


Geography, as always, played a part in the history of the people. The 
formation of the city-state was a natural development in an isolated 


plain or in a river valley ringed by precipitous terrain. Seafaring 
naturally developed from the nearness of the sea. And from seafaring 
and the dearth of fertile land in a rugged peninsula, sprang colonization 
and the spread of Greek colonies that marked the first half of the pre- 
Christian millennium. As early as the eighth century B.C., Greek ports 
and trading posts were scattered from the Crimea to Cadiz. In these same 
centuries the first flowering of Greek thought and poetry began. In Ionia 
the foundations of scientific and philosophical thought were laid. On 
Lesbos, in those same years, Sappho and Alcaeus wrote supreme lyric 
poetry. In short, the active, inquisitive, brilliant, inventive Greek race 
was visible in full promise around the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea before the bright flowering of fifth-century Arens. That century was 
one of the great golden ages of human culture. Greece, interpreted by 
the dynamic people of Attica in one brief noontide of human spirit, 
made immortal contributions to literature, art, philosophy, and political 
thought. Everything Greek in all future centuries was deepened and 
colored by the achievement of Athens. Hellenism, which had centuries of 
dynamic life ahead of it, was shaped by Athens in the short years of its 
spiritual supremacy. The glory of Athens faded, and her strength was 
sapped in lamentable war with the dour and uncreative autocracy of 
Sparta. 


On the ruins of a Greece fatally weakened from within, Philip of 
Macedon, in the mid-fourth century B.C., built his empire. His son 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, in one of the strangest acts of conquest in all history, 
extended that empire to India, swept the vast state of Persia out of 
existence, and, as his father had unified Greece, brought under his single 
rule the great complex of states and kingdoms that lay between the 
Dardanelles and the Indus, the Caspian and the Nile. When Alexander 
died in Babylon at the age of thirty-three in 323 B.C., his generals 
divided the world; and out of the division arose the Oriental kingdoms 
that the Romans conquered when their empire rounded the 
Mediterranean Sea. 
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Mycenaean artifacts from a tomb in Cyprus. 


The Greek language, Greek thought, and Greek culture, in the wake of 
Alexander, provided a unifying element in all the Middle East. Without 
the vast flow of the Greek tide eastward, the NT could not have been 
born. Greece provided its language and fashion of thought. Hellenism 
was a stimulus to the human mind. To reason, question, and speculate, 
was a habit with the Greeks. Hence the logical mind of Greek-speaking 
Paur of Tarsus, heir of both Hellenism and Judaism. Hence the “Grecians” 
of the NT—Srepuen, for example, and Punr—who sweep fresh, bold, and 
vigorous into the life of the early church, ready to reform and to rethink 
old concepts. Paul needed his Greek education, as he needed the 
Judaism of Gamat. Paul’s synthesis of the covenants, so compelling in 
its logic, so fundamental in Christian theology, was the work of a Greek 
Jew. It was his thought, having been trained in the Hellenism of Tarsus, 
that solved the problem of the Testaments and brought out from the 
stores of Judaism the wares that Christians could recognize and use. 


greed. An excessive desire to acquire more than one has (esp. wealth 
and material possessions), usually leading to inappropriate behavior. 
This English term occurs primarily as the rendering of Greek pleonexia 
G4432 (Lk. 12:15 et al), but the concept is expressed in many different 
ways. See COVETOUSNESS. 


Greek language. The language of Grec, spoken continuously from 


very ancient times until the present day. As a member of the Indo- 
European family, Greek is related to many languages, both eastern (e.g., 
Persian, Sanskrit) and western (e.g., German, Russian, Latin, and esp. 
Armenian); but it is very clearly distinctive as well, being the only 
member of its own branch (contrast, e.g., the Germanic branch, 
consisting not only of German, but also Dutch, English, the Scandinavian 
languages, and so on). 


The discovery and decipherment of the Mycenean tablets 
demonstrated that an early form of Greek was spoken in the 
Peloponnesus several centuries before the time once favored for the 
arrival in the area of the Hellenic tribes. The piecemeal nature of their 
southward infiltration, and the firm geographical subdivisions of the 
area they occupied, led to the survival into literary times of several 
dialects: Attic-Ionic, spoken in Attica and the Ionic areas of Asia Minor, 
with associated islands; Achaean, which included the Aeolic of Lesbos 
and the dialects of Thessaly and Boeotia, together with the 
undocumented dialect of the Arcado-Cyprian; and Western Greek, 
including under that name the dialects of Phocis, Locris, Elis, and 
Aetolia, together with the Doric of the Peloponnesus, the Peloponnesian 
colonies, and Magna Grecia. 


Of these dialects, Attic achieved the supreme position because of the 
worth and greatness of the literature in which it found expression. It was 
the Attic dialect with which Atexanper tHe creat (himself a Macedonian 
rather than Greek) conquered the cultures of the ancient world. Even 
before Alexander’s time, the Attic dialect had spread to other parts of the 
Greek world; this process was however greatly accelerated when 
Alexander imposed Greek culture on eastern races. This modified Attic 
speech became the lingua franca of the ancient world, and grammarians 
referred to it as hé koiné dialektos, “the common dialect.” It was 
characterized by some changes in phonology, especially the 
pronunciation of certain vowels, as well as simplification in the 
morphology and syntax. With regard to vocabulary, many words from 
Greek dialects other than Attic became common in the Koine, and 
contact with foreign languages resulted in numerous loanwords. 
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Orlando, Florida. Photographed by permission. 


An example of Greek cursive writing from a MS dealing with the Pauline epistles. 


Because the Greek of the NT is, in various respects, markedly different 
from the language found in most Greek literature, some scholars have 
argued in the past that the NT language must have been a peculiar 
Jewish-Greek dialect or even a language specially created by the Holy 
Spirit to communicate the gospel. It is of course true that the NT (like 
any other literary corpus of related writings) includes a distinctive 
vocabulary; it is also true that the influence of the Srpruacinr (which often 
reflects the use of Hebrew words and expressions), as well as the Semitic 
background of the apostles, left a mark on the NT language. 
Nevertheless, the modern discovery in Egypt of many thousands of 
everyday documents on papyrus demonstrated clearly that biblical Greek 
is, fundamentally, the common language of the day, that is, the Koine. 
While the level of literary sophistication varies from book to book, the 
NT authors wrote in the simple, colloquial language of the people while 
avoiding both the near-illiteracy or vulgarity sometimes found in the 
papyri and, at the other extreme, the artificial and archaizing forms of 
the Atticists. If we focus on style, however, we may indeed speak of 
biblical Greek as a coherent whole, colored by occasional Semitic idioms 
and enriched by a vocabulary that gave clear expression to revealed 
truth. 


Greek versions. See SEPTUAGINT; TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT). 


green. This English term is used to render a variety of words and 
expressions, such as Hebrew yereq H3764, a noun meaning “green 
[plant], verdure” (Gen. 1:30 et al.). The Greek adjective chloros G5952 
can be translated “green” (e.g., Mk. 6:39), but this term covers a wide 
range, including “pale green” or simply “pale” (cf. Rev. 6:8), “greenish- 
yellow,” and even “yellow” (it can be applied to honey, for example). 


greet. To salute or welcome upon meeting a person or in a written 
communication. This English verb is found in the OT mainly as the 
rendering of the Hebrew expression šā?al lé-Sal6m, “to inquire about 
[someone’s] welfare” (Exod. 19:7; Jdg. 18:15; 1 Sam. 10:4; et al.), 
although the verb barak H1385, “to bless,” can also be used in this way 
(e.g., 2 Ki. 4:29). The Hebrew noun sal6m H8934 (“completeness, 
welfare, peace”) is even today the conventional term for “Hello!” and 
can be used in a letter with the sense “Greetings!” (cf. Aram. selam 
H10720 in Ezra 4:17). This usage is reflected in our Lord’s instruction to 
his disciples. “When you enter a house, first say, ‘Peace to this house’” 
(Lk. 10:5), and in Paul’s use of Greek eirené G1645 (“peace”) at the 
beginning of his letters (Rom. 1:7 et al.). In Hellenistic times, the 
conventional way of beginning a letter was to use the infinitive of the 
verb chaird G5897, “to rejoice” (e.g., Acts 15:23; Jas. 1:1). Paul’s unusual 
formula, “Grace [charis G5921] and peace,” combines the Hebrew 
greeting with a Christianized form of the Greek salutation. 


greyhound. See anmais. 


grief. See MOURN; SORROW}; TRIBULATION. 


grind. A procedure by which craw was reduced to flour through being 
pulverized between two large stones (e.g., Isa. 47:2; Lk. 17:35). Small 
hand mills sometimes had holes in the center of the top stone through 
which the grain was poured (Matt. 24:41). Larger community mills were 
often powered by animals (Mk. 9:42). See mm. 


grisled. An archaic term used by the KJV to render Hebrew bardd 
H1353, meaning “spotted, mottled, dappled,” and occurring in two 
passages that describe the appearance of goats and horses respectively 
(Gen. 31:10-11; Zech. 6:3, 6). 


grove. This English term is found occasionally in modern versions with 
its usual sense of “orchard” (e.g., Deut. 6:11). In the KJV it is used (with 
one exception, Gen. 21:33) to render Hebrew >dserd H895, the name of a 
Canaanite goddess, Asueran (e.g., 1 Ki. 18:19), though the term occurs 
more frequently with reference to the wooden cult objects or “sacred 
poles” (NRSV) by which she was represented (Exod. 34:13 et al.; NIV, 
“Asherah poles”; the incorrect KJV rendering is based on the LXX, which 
has alsos). It is not always clear which of these two meanings is meant. 
See HIGH PLACE} IDOLATRY. 


guarantee. See DEPOSIT; EARNEST; PLEDGE. 


guard. A soldier or group of soldiers assigned to protect an important 
person or to keep watch over prisoners. In ancient times oriental 
monarchs had attached to their persons a body of picked men to protect 
them and carry out their wishes on important confidential matters. 
Porpnar, to whom the Midianites sold Joser, was the captain of Puaraon’s 
guard, and Nesuzarapan held the same position in Nesucnapnezzar’s 
bodyguard (Gen. 37:36; 41:10, 12; 2 Ki. 25:8; Jer. 52:12). The men who 
formed the royal bodyguard were often foreigners. Davw had a corps of 
600 foreign mercenaries, made up of Keretures and Prerurres, of whom 
Benaran Was the captain (2 Sam. 20:23). They accompanied Davw on his 
flight from Assatom (2 Sam. 15:18), and formed Sotomon’s escort on the 
day he was crowned (1 Ki. 1:38, 44). Herop Antipas ordered a member of 
his guard to bring to him the head of Jonn tue saprsr on a platter (Mk. 
6:27; NIV, “executioner”). Puar told the Jews to make the tomb of Jesus 


secure with a guard of soldiers—undoubtedly, the temple police (Matt. 
27:65-66). 


Guard, Gate of the. This name occurs only once, in the account of 
the dedication of the rebuilt wall of Jerusazem (Neh. 12:39; not to be 
confused with “the gate of the guards” in the temple precincts [2 Ki. 
11:19; see Upper cate]). Some have suggested that this entrance should be 
identified with the Muster cate (3:31; NIV, “Inspection Gate”); others 
argue that it should be linked with the court (courtyard) of the guard 
(3:25; Jer. 32:2 et al.). In either case, the precise location of this gate is 
not known. 


guardian. Someone who watches over or protects. This English term is 
used occasionally in some Bible versions to render various Hebrew and 
Greek words. Of special interest is the Greek noun epitropos G2208, 
which means basically “a person to whom some task or property has 
been entrusted.” Pavut illustrated the position of Jews under the law by 
means of a minor in a household who was under the authority of 
“guardians and trustees” until a certain age (Gal. 4:2; KJV, “tutors and 
governors”). Under Roman law, the epitropos was the legal guardian of a 
child—potentially if his father was alive, actually if he had died. A 
trustee (oikonomos G3874) was responsible for the child’s financial 
affairs until he was twenty-five. When he came of age, he was free and 
entered into his muerirance. 


Gudgodah. gud-goh’duh (Heb. gudgdd@ H1516, meaning uncertain). A 
station in the wilderness wanderings of the Israelites (Deut. 10:7). The 
name is thought to be a variant of Gidgad. See Hor nacawean. 


guest room. This expression (KJV, “guestchamber”) is used of the 
place where Jesus and his disciples ate the Passover on the eve of the 
crucirixion (Mk. 14:14; Lk. 22:11; the same Gk. word is translated “inn” in 
Lk. 2:7). It refers to a room that provided facilities for temporary lodging 
or for banqueting. The NIV and other versions use “guest room” also to 
render a different Greek word in one passage (Phlm. 22; cf. Acts 28:23). 


guile. This English term, meaning “skillful deceit,” occurs eleven times 
in the KJV, but less frequently in modern translations (not at all in the 
NIV). Well-known passages where the KJV uses the term include Jesus’ 
statement regarding Natuanaz., “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile!” (Jn. 1:47; NIV, “in whom there is nothing false”), and Perters 
affirmation that Christ “did no sin, neither was guile [NIV, deceit] found 
in his mouth” (1 Pet. 2:22; this passage is a quotation of Isa. 53:9, where 
the KJV, curiously, uses “deceit”). See ur. 


guilt. The deserving of punishment because of the violation of a law or 
a breach of conduct. In the OT, the concept of guilt is largely ritualistic. 
A person could be guiltless before both God and the nation (Num. 
32:22); on the other hand, one could be guilty because of unwitting sn 
(Lev. 5:17). Israel, moreover, was viewed as an organic whole: what one 
does affects all. There is collective responsibility for sin; when Acuan 
sinned, for example, all Israel suffered (Josh. 7). The prophets stressed 
the ethical and personal aspects of sin and of guilt. God is less interested 
in ritual correctness than in moral obedience. Jesus stressed the 
importance of a right heart attitude in distinction from outwardly correct 
acts and taught that there are degrees of guilt, depending on a person’s 
knowledge and motive (Lk. 11:29-32; 12:47-48; 23:34). Pau. likewise 
recognized differences of degree in guilt (Acts 17:30; Eph. 4:18), though 
also stating that the law makes everyone guilty before God (Rom. 3:19). 


guilt offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERING. 


gull. See sirbs. 


gum. See rants (under spice). 


Guni. gyoo‘ni (Heb. gûnî H1586, possibly “partridge”; gentilic gûnî 


H1587, “Gunite”). (1) Second son of Narutaur and grandson of Jacos (Gen. 
46:24; 1 Chr. 7:13); his descendants are called Gunites (Num. 26:48). 


(2) A member of the tribe of Gap who settled in Guran; he was 


grandfather of a certain Ahi who is described as head of the clan (1 Chr. 
5:15). The connection between these men and the other Gadites 
mentioned in the context is ambiguous. 


Gur. guhr (Heb. gir H1595, possibly “sojourning”). An incline near 
Isrram (modern Belameh) where Anazian was mortally wounded by Jenu’s 


men as he fled from the threat of assassination after the death of Joram 
(2 Ki. 9:27). 


Gur Baal. guhr-bay‘uhl (Heb. giir-bd «al H1597, “sojourn of the lord”). 
A city in the Necev inhabited by Arabians (and possibly by Puustines also), 
whom Uzzan conquered with the help of God (2 Chr. 26:7). Since the 
verse mentions also the Meunires, Gur Baal was probably in or near the 
territory of Epom, SE of the Dran sra, but its precise location is unknown. 


gutter. This English term is used by the NIV in only one passage as the 
rendering of a Hebrew word that occurs in an architectural context with 
reference to the channel around the arrar (Ezek. 43:13-14, 17; NRSV, 
“Dase”). The KJV uses it in two passages: in one of them it refers to a 
water trough (Gen. 30:38, 41); in the other it renders Hebrew sinnôr 
H7562, probably meaning “water shaft,” and referring to the tunnel that 
Davi recommended to his soldiers as a way of entering Jerusalem to 
conquer it (2 Sam. 5:8). Dating back to pre-Israelite times, it may be 
“Warren’s Shaft” in the SE hill that leads from the Gmon Spring to within 
the city wall. 
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gymnasium. In Greece the gymnasium (from Gk. gymnos G1218, 
“naked”) was originally a place of training for the Olympic games and 
other athletic contests. By the fourth century B.C. it had become as well 
an educational and cultural center for Greek youths, and was regarded 
as an essential feature of a city. It derived its name from the fact that the 
competitors exercised naked. The gymnasium consisted of a number of 
large buildings, which contained not merely places for each kind of 
exercise—running, boxing, wrestling, discus throwing, etc.—but also 
baths, a covered portico for practice in bad weather and in wintertime, 
and outside porticos where philosophers and writers gave public lectures 
and held disputations. Most of the education of boys and young men was 
obtained in gymnasiums. In Arnens there were three great gymnasiums, 
each consecrated to a particular deity. The Greek institution of the 
gymnasium never became popular with the Romans, and it was held in 
horror by orthodox Jews. Nevertheless, a gymnasium was erected in 
Jerusatem by hellenizing Jews in the time of Anriocnus Epiphanes, who tried 
to compel the Jews to give up Judaism (1 Macc. 1:10, 14; 2 Macc. 4:9, 
12; 4 Macc. 4: 20). Strict Jews opposed it because it introduced heathen 
customs and led Jewish youths to exercise naked in public and to be 
ashamed of the mark of their religion, circumcision. Pau: alluded to the 


exercises of the gymnasium several times: boxing (1 Cor. 9:26), wrestling 
(Eph. 6:12), and racing (1 Cor. 9:24; Gal. 5:7; Phil. 3:12-14). See cames. 


H 


H. An abbreviation used to designate the Holiness Code (the legal corpus 
found in Lev. 17-26). See Leviticus, BOOK oF. 


Haahashtari, Haashtari. hay‘uh-hash’tuh-ri (Heb. hd -dhastari 
H2028, a gentilic form meaning “the Ahashtarite[s]”). Son of Ashhur by 
Naarah and a descendant of Jupan, although the precise genealogical 
connection is unclear (1 Chr. 4:6). The term is probably a family name 
reflecting descent from an otherwise unknown person presumably 
named Ahashtar. 


Habaiah. See Hosamu. 


Habakkuk, Book of. huh-bak’uhk (Heb. Adbaqqtiq H2487, possibly 
the name of a garden plant, or derived from /abaq H2485, “to clasp, 
embrace”). The eighth book of the Minor Prophets. Of the man 
Habakkuk nothing is known outside of the book that bears his name. 
Legendary references to him (in the Apocrypya and elsewhere) appear to 
have no historical value. Traditional scholars believe the book to be a 
unity, the work of one author, Habakkuk, produced in Judah during the 
Chaldean (Babylonian) period. The reasons for this view are found in the 
book itself. The temple still stands (Hab. 2:20; 3:19) and the rise of the 
Babylonian power is predicted (1:5-6). Some recent scholars emend the 
Hebrew word kasdim H4169 (“Chaldeans”) in 1:6 to read kittiyyim H4183 
(“Cypriots,” thus “Greeks”), and understand it to refer to the 
Macedonian Greeks under A exanper tHe creat. They therefore date the book 
to this much later period. There is no good reason to make this 
emendation. 


Overview of HABAKKUK 


Author: The prophet Habakkuk. 


Historical setting: The book was written during the final 
decline of the southern kingdom of Judah, probably after 
the rise of the Babylonian king nesucnapnezzar (605 B.C.), but 


before the fall of serusatem (586). 


Purpose: To show God’s perspective in the midst of evil and 
suffering and thus to encourage the righteous to remain 
faithful. 


Contents: Habakkuk’s first question and God’s reply (Hab. 
1:1-11). Habakkuk’s second question and God’s reply (2:11 
—2:20). Habakkuk’s prayer (ch. 3). 


The Neo-Babylonian or Chaldean empire first came to prominence 
when the Babylonian king Nesucuapnezzar defeated the Egyptians at the 
battle of Carcuemisn in 605 B.C. and reestablished Basyion as the seat of 
world power. The prophecy of Habakkuk could hardly have been given 
before 605. Jerusatem fell to Nebuchadnezzar in 587. The book must be 
placed somewhere between these dates, probably during the reign of the 
Judean king Jexnomxm. Some date the book earlier, believing that the 
Chaldeans were known to Judah before Carchemish and emphasizing the 
unexpectedness of the attack mentioned by Habakkuk (Hab. 1:5). Still, a 
date soon after 605 seems to be preferred. 


In modern times the unity of the book has been questioned. The psalm 
of Hab. 3 is certainly somewhat different in style from the rest of the 
book, but this is hardly a sufficient reason to deny it to Habakkuk. The 
theory that all psalms were postexilic in Israel is now discredited. The 
theme of the prose part (chs. 1-2) is the same as that of the psalm. And 
there are obvious similarities of language. The third chapter is 
specifically ascribed to Habakkuk (3:1), and there seems to be no good 


internal indication that he was not its author. 


The first two chapters set forth Habakkuk’s prophetic oracle. Twice 
the prophet is perplexed and asks for divine enlightenment; twice he is 
answered. First he is concerned over the violence and sin of his people, 
the Judeans. Why are these wicked men not punished (Hab. 1:2-4)? God 
answers that he is about to send the Babylonians to judge Judah (1:5- 
11). This answer plunges Habakkuk into a greater perplexity: How can a 
righteous God use the wicked Babylonians to punish Judah, which, 
though it has become apostate, is still better than the Babylonians (1:12- 
17)? God’s answer is that the proud conquerors will themselves be 
punished (2:2-20). The Babylonians are puffed up with self-sufficient 
pride, but in this hour of national calamity the righteous will live by his 
faithfulness, that is, by his constancy. The prophet sees only two ways of 
looking at life: in faith or in unbelief. This statement naturally becomes 
important to the NT writers and is quoted in Rom. 1:17; Gal. 3:11; and 
Heb. 10:38. The second answer to Habakkuk concludes with a series of 
woes against the Babylonians (Hab. 2:5-20). 

The third chapter is called “a prayer of Habakkuk the prophet” (Hab. 
3:1). In a moving lyric poem the prophet records his final response to 
God’s message of judgment. He describes the divine revelation in terms 
of a story theophany (3:2-15) but concludes that no matter what comes 
he will trust in God (3:16-19). 


Habazziniah. hab‘uh-zi-nituh (Heb. Adbassinya H2484, possibly 
“Yahweh has made me abundant [or joyful]”). KJV Habaziniah. 
Grandfather of Jaazanian, Who was the leader of the Recasires (Jer. 35:3). 


habergeon. A sleeveless coat of mail. The term is used by the KJV a 
few times (Exod. 28:32 et al.). 


Habiru, Hapiru. hah-bee’roo, hah-pee’roo. The name of a people 
group mentioned in the Amarna Tablets (15th cent. B.C.) as among those 
who were intruders into Paresmne. The name also appears in Babylonian, 


Hittite, and Hurrian texts, some as early as the eighteenth century B.C. 
The same name appears in Egyptian records as Apiru as late as the 
twelfth century. Asranam is the first person in the Bible to bear the name 
Hesrew ( cibri H6303, Gen. 14:13), and some scholars infer that the Habiru 
are identical with the biblical Hebrews. The meaning of Habiru seems to 
be “wanderers” or “fugitives.” It is not an ethnic designation, for the 
Habiru of these various texts were of mixed racial origin, including both 
Semites and non-Semites. The name Habiru describes more than the 
Hebrews, therefore, but it came to be associated with them particularly. 
Even so, the connection, if there is any, of the Hebrews with the Habiru 
remains obscure. 


Habor. hay’bor (Heb. /abé6r H2466). A tributary of the Evrnrares River, 
flowing through the district of Gozan, to the banks of which Sua.maneser 
and Sarcon transported the exiled Israelites (2 Ki. 17:6; 18:11; 1 Chr. 
5:26). The river originates in the mountains of SE Turkey and is now 
known by the name Khabur. 


Hacaliah. hak’uh-lituh (Heb. Adkaly4 H2678, perhaps “wait for 
Yahweh”). KJV Hachaliah; TNIV Hakaliah. Father of Nesemian (Neh. 1:1; 


10:1). 


Hachilah. See Haxnan. 


Hachmoni. See Hacmoni. 


Hacmoni. hak’moh-ni (Heb. /akmdéni H2685, possibly “wise”; if 
gentilic, “Hacmonite”). Also Hachmoni; TNIV Hakmoni. (1) Father of 
Jasuoseam; the latter was a chief officer among Davm’s mighty men (1 Chr. 
11:11). However, the Hebrew expression “the son of Hacmoni” should 
perhaps be understood as “the Hacmonite” (cf. NIV). In the parallel 
passage (2 Sam. 23:8), Jashobeam is called “Josheb-Basshebeth, a 


Tahkemonite,” probably the result of a copyist’s mistake. 


(2) Father of Jehiel, who was in charge of David’s sons (1 Chr. 27:32); 
it is possible, though less likely, that here too the term should be taken 
as a gentilic, and the phrase rendered, “Jehiel the Hacmonite.” 


Hadad. hay’dad (Heb. /ddad H2524 [only #1 below], possibly “sharp, 
fierce”; hddad H2060, prob. “thunderer”). (1) Son of Isumarz. and grandson 
of Asranam (Gen. 25:15 [KJV, “Hadar,” following the Bomberg ed. of the 
Heb. text]; 1 Chr. 1:30 [“Hadar” in a few Heb. MSS]). 

(2) Son of Bedad and a king of Epom who is said to have defeated 
Mman; his capital was Avith (Gen. 36:35-36; 1 Chr. 1:46-47). His dates 
are unknown. 

(3) Another Edomite king of uncertain date; his capital was Pau, and 
the text includes a reference to his wife, Mehetabel daughter of Marrep 
(Gen. 36:39 [“Hadar” in most Heb. MSS]; 1 Chr. 1:50-51 [“Hadar” in a 
few Heb. MSS]). 

(4) An Edomite prince who was an adversary of Soromon (1 Ki. 11:14- 
22, 25). After Joas defeated the Edomites and occupied their country, 
Hadad was taken to Egypt as a young boy. There Puaraon welcomed him 
and later gave him his wife’s sister in marriage, so Hadad’s son was 
brought up in the court of Egypt. After the death of Davw, Hadad 


returned to Edom and attempted to stir up the Edomites against the rule 
of Solomon, apparently with some success. 
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Stela with representation of Baal-Hadad (from Ras Shamra, 15-13th cent. B.C.). 


(5) The name of an ancient Semitic deity (also known as Adad, the 
Akk. form). Although not directly mentioned in the Bible, this god was 
worshiped in Paste, Syria, and Mesopotamia from about the time of 
Asranam On. Hadad is frequently mentioned in the Ras sHamra texts as the 
proper name of Baa, a storm-god who manifests himself in thunder, 
lightning, and rain (the name Hadad prob. means “thunderer”). He is the 
dying and rising god, like Tammuz of Mesopotamia. He is also a warrior 
god and is represented as a warrior standing on a bull, carrying a mace 
and a thunderbolt, with the horns of a bull on his helmet. The name 
Hadad functions as a divine element in such compound names as Ben- 


HADAD, Hapapezer, and Hapan rimmon. 


Hadadezer. hay’dad-ee’zuhr (Heb. hddad<ezer H2061, “Hadad is 
help”). KJV Hadarezer (following many Heb. MSS). Son of Rexos and 
king of Zosan in Aram (Syra), whose kingdom in the time of Davo 
extended as far eastward as the Eurnrates and as far southward as Ammon. 
There are three accounts in the OT of conflicts between him and David 
(though some scholars argue that these passages refer to only one or two 
distinct battles). In each, Hadadezer was defeated, and finally he was 
made tributary (2 Sam. 8:3-8; 10:5-14; 10:15-18). After these wars, 
David put a garrison in Damascus and received a tribute from Hadadezer. 


Hadad Rimmon. hay’dad-rim’uhn (Heb. hddad-rimmén H2062; 
Aramean and Akkadian deities, respectively, both probably meaning 
“thunderer”). The prophet Zecuarian predicted, “On that day the weeping 
in Jerusalem will be great, like the weeping of [or for] Hadad Rimmon 
in the plain of Megiddo” (Zech. 12:11). The name is thought by some to 
refer to a place, possibly alluding to the mourning that took place after 
the death of Josan (2 Ki. 23:29-30; 2 Chr. 35:20-25). Others understand 


Hadad Rimmon to be a dying-and-rising vegetation god whose worship 
involved annual ritual mourning. See Hanan #4 and Rimmon cozy). 


Hadar. hay’dahr (Heb. hddar H2076 [not in NIV], “splendor”). This 
name, a textual variant of Havan, occurs twice in the KJV (Gen. 25:15; 
36:39; in the latter passage, NRSV has “Hadar” as well). 


Hadarezer. See Hapapezer. 


Hadashah. huh-dash’uh (Heb. 4ddasé H2546, “new”). A town in the 
lowland of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:37). Hadashah was in the same 
district as Lacuish and Econ, but its location is unknown. 


Hadassah. huh-das‘uh (Heb. hădassâ H2073, “myrtle”). The Hebrew 


name of Esmer (Esth. 2:7). Hadassah was apparently her original name, 
that is, given to her at birth, even though she was more commonly 
known by the Akkadian (or Persian) name, Esther. 


Hadattah. See Hazor naparran. 


Hades. hay deez (Gk. hadés G87, etymology disputed, perhaps from the 
negative particle a and the verb idein, “[that which is] not seen,” “the 
invisible one”). In Greek mythology, the god of the netherworld, but the 
term was then applied to the underworld itself, that is, the abode of the 
dead. The term, as used in the NT, is contrasted with the final 
punishment of the wicked and reflects the OT concept of Suro. Although 
the Greek word is uniformly translated as mu in the KJV, this latter term 
is properly thought of as the final destiny of the wicked and thus as the 
appropriate rendering of Greek geenna G1147 (see Genenna). 


The NT generally does not give definite light on Hades. In Matt. 11:23 
(cf. Lk. 10:15) our Lord says that Capernaum will go down into Hades. The 
preposition “down” points to the OT teaching that Sheol is inside the 
earth (Ps. 139:8; Amos 9:2), and the following verse (Matt. 11:24) puts 
the day of judgment for both Sonom and Capernaum later than the stay in 
Hades. In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus (Lk. 16:19-31) the rich 
man is pictured as being tormented in Hades but able to see in the 
distance Asranam with Lazarus by his side. He asks for a drop of water to 
cool his tongue and for a message to be sent to his five brothers who are 
still alive on earth, and in each case his request is denied. In the first 
Christian sermon (Acts 2:25-31), Perer quotes from Ps. 16:8-11, proving 
from it that our Lord arose from the dead and was not left in Hades. In 
the book of Revelation, pears and Hades are four times associated (Rev. 
1:18; 6:8; 20:13-14), being treated as almost synonymous terms. In the 
last verse mentioned, death and Hades are to be cast into the lake of fire, 
that is, doomed to utter destruction. 


Hadid. hay’did (Heb. Addid H2531, possibly “sharp”). A town listed 


with Lop and Ono as having been resettled by hundreds of Jews after the 
exe (Ezra 2:33; Neh. 7:37); those returning were “descendants of the 
Benjamites from Geba” (Neh. 11:31-35). Hadid is probably to be 
identified with Appa (1 Macc. 12:38; 13:13) and with the modern el- 
Haditheth, about 3.5 mi. (5 km.) ENE of Lod (Lydda). 


Hadlai. had‘li (Heb. adlāy H2536, prob. “stout,” fig. “successful”). 
Father of Amasa; the latter was a leader in the tribe of Epxram during the 
reign of Pekan king of Israel (2 Chr. 28:12). 


Hadoram. huh-dor’uhm (Heb. hddérém H2066, possibly “Hapap is 
exalted”). (1) Son (or descendant) of Joxran son of Esser (Gen. 10:27; 1 
Chr. 1:21). Some scholars identify the name with Dauram, a locality in 
Yemen; Hadoram thus may have been the name of a S Arabian tribe. 

(2) Son of Tou (Toi) king of Hamam; he was sent by his father with 
presents to Davw “to greet him and congratulate him on his victory in 
battle over Hadadezer, who had been at war with Tou” (1 Chr. 18:10). 
In the parallel passage (2 Sam. 8:10), he is called Joram; some consider 
this name a textual corruption, but others interpret it as the Israelite 
equivalent (that is, using an abbreviated form of Yahweh rather than the 
pagan name Hadad). 


(3) A variant form of Apvonmam (2 Chr. 10:18). 


Hadrach. had’rak (Heb. /adrak H2541, meaning unknown). TNIV 
Hadrak. A locality N of Israel against which Zecuarian prophesied (Zech. 
9:1). Grouped with Damascus, Hamam, Tyre, and Sion, Hadrach is probably 
the same as the Hatarikka mentioned in some Assyrian inscriptions. It is 
identified with modern Tell Afis, about 28 mi. (45 km.) SW of Aleppo. 


Hadrak. TNIV form of Hapracn. 


Hadrian. hay‘dree-uhn. Emperor of Rove, A.D. 117-138. Publius Aelius 
(Traianus) Hadrianus was born, probably in Spain, in the year 76. Before 
he was ten years old, his father died, and the future emperor Trasan (a 
relative) became one of his guardians. His military career began during 
the reign of Domman, and after Trajan became emperor, Hadrian held 
several posts, including the governorship of Syria. Shortly after Trajan’s 
death, Hadrian was recognized as emperor. His two decades of rule were 
uneven. He was a cultured man, devoted to Greek literature and showing 
great interest in philosophy, science, and architecture. The famous 
Hadrian’s Wall, marking the frontiers of the empire in Britain, signaled 
an end to Roman expansion. In the year 130 Hadrian visited Juvea and 
took several steps, such as banning circumcision, that provoked Jewish 
sensibilities. A revolt was inevitable, and Bar xoxusa rose against Rome in 
132. By 135 the rebellion had been crushed, Jerusalem made into a 
Roman colony named Aelia Capitolina, and the nation of Israel brought 
to an end. Hadrian died three years later. 


Haeleph. hay-ee‘lif (Heb. hd elep H2030, “the ox”). A town in the 
tribal territory of Bensamn listed between Zra and Jerusatem (Josh. 18:28; 
KJV, “Eleph”). The location of the city is unknown. 


Hagab. hay’gab (Heb. Adgdb H2507, “locust”). Ancestor of a family of 
temple servants (Netmmm) who returned after the exne with Zeruspaser 
(Ezra 2:46; the name is absent in the parallel list, Neh. 7:48, prob. 
because a scribe inadvertently skipped “Akkub Hagab” after writing the 
similar name “Hagabah”). 


Hagaba, Hagabah. hag’uh-buh (Heb. ăgābâ H2509 [băgābā> in 
Bomberg ed. at Neh. 7:48], “locust”). Ancestor of a family of temple 
servants (Nerunm) who returned after the exme with Zeruspase. (Ezra 2:45; 
Neh. 7:48). The usual English spelling “Hagaba” in Nehemiah derives 
from a printed edition of the Hebrew Bible published in 1524-25, but is 
not supported by the MSS. 
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Hagar. hay’gahr (Heb. hagar H2057, meaning uncertain). KJV NT Agar. 
Concubine of Abram (Asranam) and mother of Isuman. Hagar was an 
Egyptian handmaid to Sarai (Saran), wife of Abram. God had promised 
Abraham a son and heir (Gen. 15:4), but Sarai was barren. Following the 
marital customs of the times, she gave Hagar to her husband as her 
substitute (16:1-16). When Hagar saw that she had conceived, she 
despised her mistress, causing trouble in the household. Hagar was 
driven out, but the angel of the Lord appeared and sent her back to her 
mistress (16:7-14). When her son Ishmael was fourteen years old, his 
father one hundred, and Sarah ninety, Isaac was born. At a great feast 
held in connection with Isaac’s weaning, Ishmael scoffed at the 
proceedings (21:9), so Sarah insisted that Hagar and her son be cast out, 
and Abraham unwillingly complied. God told Abraham that Ishmael’s 
descendants would become a nation. Hagar is last seen taking a wife for 
her son out of the land of Egypt, her own land (21:1-21). Pau. made 
Hagar’s experience an arecory of the difference between law and grace 
(Gal. 4:21-31). 


Hagarene, Hagarite, Hagerite. hag’uh-reen, hag’uh-rit, hay’guh- 
rit. KJV forms of Hacrire. 


Haggadah. hah‘’gah-dah’, huh-gah’duh (Heb. haggādâ or aggādâ 
[Aggadah], from ndgad H5583 hiphil, “to tell, narrate”). Also Haggada, 
Aggada(h); pl. haggadoth, aggadoth. Traditional Jewish literature that is 
not legal in character; it may also refer to a specific story or lesson. Its 
counterpart is Harakan. Whereas the latter denotes authoritative rabbinic 
teaching in respect to the Mosaic law, especially as deposited in the 
Mishnah (see Tamu), Haggadah is didactic discourse mainly concerned 
with edification. It is usually based upon homiletical exegesis and has a 
moral purpose in view, but the word often functions as a catch-all term 
to include anything nonhalakic. In modern usage, the Haggadah refers to 
a book that contains the story of the exodus and the Passover ritual. 


Haggai, Book of. hag‘i (Heb. /aggay H2516, “[born] on a feast day”). 
The tenth book of the Minor Prophets. Little is known of Haggai’s 
personal history. He lived soon after the Babylonian rxnz and was 


contemporary with Zecuarmn (cf. Hag. 1:1 with Zech. 1:1). 


Overview of HAGGAIT 


Author: The prophet Haggai. 


Historical setting: Postexilic serusaem during the second year 
of the Persian king parws I (520 B.C.), at a time when the 
Jewish returnees had ceased to rebuild the tempre (cf. 


ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF). 


Purpose: To admonish the Israelites for failing to construct 
the temple. 


Contents: The book records the following four messages 
(delivered on four different days during a three-month 
period): the need to complete rebuilding the temple (Hag. 
1:1-15); the promise of God’s presence (2:1-9); blessings for 
a defiled people (2:10-19); the final victory ( 2:20-23). 
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After their return from the captivity, the Israelites set up the altar on 
its base, established daily worship, and laid the foundation for the 
second temre; then they were compelled to cease building for some years. 
However, although times were hard, the people were able to build finely 
paneled houses for themselves (Hag. 1:4). Meanwhile kings succeeded 
one another in Persia. Cyrus, favored of God and friend of the Jews (2 Chr. 
36:22; Isa. 44:28), passed away in 529 B.C.; his son Cambyses reigned 
529-522, followed for only seven months in 522 by the Pseudo-Smerdis 
(a usurper); then arose Darius Hystaspes (mentioned by Ezra, Haggai, and 
Zechariah), who helped and encouraged the Jews to go ahead and who 
allowed no opposition. In the second year of Darius (520) Haggai 
fulfilled his brilliant mission of rebuking and encouraging the Jews. The 
five short messages that make up his book are identified by date and 
cover only three months and twenty-three days; and in those few weeks 
the whole situation changed from defeat and discouragement to victory. 
Zechariah assisted Haggai in the last month of his recorded ministry 
(Zech. 1:1-6). 


In order to make the dates clearer to modern readers, we will give the 
months their approximately equivalent names in our calendar. On 
September 1, 520 B.C., the Lord spoke through Haggai, and instead of 
addressing the people at large, the prophet went straight to 
“headquarters,” that is, to Zerussase. the prince and to Joshua (Jesuua) the 
high priest. The people had stopped building the Lord’s house though 
they were quite able to build their own, and God’s message was, “Give 
careful thought to your ways.” The punishment for their neglect had 
been futility; they labored much but produced little. God used “weather 
judgments” to bring them to their senses. The leaders heeded the 
message and, with the best of the people, began immediately to build; on 
September 24 God’s short message was, “I am with you” (Hag. 1:13). A 
month later, the people were tempted to be discouraged when they 
contrasted their present effort with the former magnificent temple, and 
so God told them, “The glory of this present house will be greater than 
the glory of the former house” (2:9). This message was delivered on 
October 21, and it contained the notable statement, “The silver is mine 
and the gold is mine.” The fourth and fifth messages came in one day, 


December 24, 520. In the fourth, Haggai said that holiness is not 
contagious, though evil is, and Israel’s change in attitude would cause 
God to change chastening into blessing. In the last message (2:20-23), 
God predicted a shaking of the nations but at the same time a great 
reward to Zerubbabel. Perhaps his reward was inclusion as an ancestor 
of our Lord in both the royal line (Matt. 1:13) and the line recorded in 
Luke (Lk. 3:27). 


Haggedolim. hag’uh-doh‘lim (Heb. haggédélim H2045, “the great 
ones”). Father of Zaspm1; the latter was a chief officer among the priests 
that settled in Jerusalem after the exue (Neh. 11:14; KJV renders, 
“Zabdiel, the son of one of the great men”). 


Haggeri. See Hacri. 


Haggi. hag‘ee (Heb. þaggî H2515, “[born] on a feast day”; gentilic aggi 
H2515, “Haggite”). Son of Gav and eponymous ancestor of the Haggite 
clan (Gen. 46:16; Num. 26:15). 


Haggiah. ha-gi‘uh (Heb. /aggiyya H2517, “feast of Yahweh”). Son of 
Shimei and a descendant of Lev: through Merarr (1 Chr. 6:30). 


Haggite. See Haca. 


Haggith. hag‘ith (Heb. /aggit H2518, “[born] on a feast day”). One of 
Davw’s wives and the mother of Aponian (2 Sam. 3:4; 1 Ki. 1:5, 11; 2:13; 


1 Chr. 3:2). 


Hagiographa. hag’ee-og’ruh-fuh. A term meaning “Sacred Writings” 
(from Gk. hagios G41 and graphé G1210) and applied to the third 


division of the Hebrew Bible, after the Law (the Penrareucn) and the 
Prophets (which includes Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, as well as 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets). Also known simply 
as the Writings or Ketubim, this section consists of the following books: 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1-2 Chronicles. 


Hagri. hag‘ri (Heb. hagért H2058, perhaps “wanderer”). The father of 
Menar, who was one of Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:38; KJV, 
“Haggeri”). The parallel passage has “Bani the Gadite” (2 Sam. 23:36), 
but some MSS of the Szpruacint have “the son of Hagri,” and this reading 


is adopted by the NIV. See also Hacarre. 


Hagrite. hag‘rit (Heb. hagérf H2058, possibly “wanderer” or 
“descendant of Hagar”). The name of an Arabian tribe living in the 
region E of Guran (some think the tribe may have been Aramean). In the 
time of King Sau, the Israelites twice inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
them in war and seized their lands (1 Chr. 5:10, 19-22; KJV, 
“Hagarites”). Davin appointed Jaziz the Hagrite to look after his flocks 
(27:30-31; KJV, “Hagerite”). A psalm of Asaph makes mention of them 
along with Moas, Epom, and the Isumaruires, all of whom were enemies of 
Israel living in Transsorpan (Ps. 83:6; KJV, “Hagarenes”). The ethnological 
relationship of the Hagrites with Hacar (Gen. 16) is uncertain. The 
Hagrites and other Arab tribes are mentioned in an inscription of Tic.ats- 
pILesER IIT (745-727 B.C.). 


Hahiroth. See Pı nanrotu. 


Hai. See A:. 


hail, hailstones. Hail consists of frozen raindrops, though hailstones 


are often much larger than any single raindrop. When the hailstones fall, 
they often cohere, forming solid masses, which can do great damage to 
crops and even endanger life. Hailstones are not common in Patestine, but 
they are not unusual and can be very severe. Hail is often mentioned in 
the Bible, and always as an instrument of God’s judgment. A severe hail 
was the seventh plague in Egypt (Exod. 9:18-34). The Amores were 
smitten by hailstones at Bers noron, so that more died from the hailstones 
than were smitten with the sword by the Israelites (Josh. 10:11). The 
Scriptures often speak of hail as a means of punishing the wicked (Isa. 
28:2, 17) and as a symbol of God’s anger, both in the OT (Ezek. 38:22; 
Hag. 2:17) and in the NT (Rev. 8:7; 11:19; 16:21). 


hair. Although all mammals have hair (e.g., goats, 1 Sam. 19:13; 
camels, Mk. 1:6), the term is usually applied to human beings (Heb. sé « 
ar H8552 or Sa ‘drd H8553; Gk. thrix G2582). Hair varies in length, color, 
and structure among the different races and seems to be intended by 
God for protection, for beauty, and for identification. The peoples of the 
Bible lands were generally black-haired, though red-haired individuals 
are fairly common among the people of Israel. Hebrews and Arabs (cf. 
Rev. 9:8) wore their beards long as a mark of dignity, but the Egyptians 
were clean-shaven (Gen. 41:14). The men of Israel were not to clip off 
the edges of the srarp (Lev. 19:27), and this prohibition explains the 
“prayer-locks” in front of the ears of Orthodox Jewish men today. 


The word hair is used in several figurative contexts: “not a hair of his 
head will fall to the ground” (1 Sam. 14:45); “my sins...are more than 
the hairs of my head” (Ps. 40:12). Hair was a mark of beauty and 
sometimes of pride. Assatom’s hair (2 Sam. 14:26; 18:9), of which he was 
inordinately proud, caused his death. Samson’s uncut hair was a symbol of 
his Nazirrre dedication; and when he lost his hair, his strength went with 
it (Jdg. 13:7; 16:17-20). In NT times the length of the hair was one mark 
of distinction between the sexes, and Pau. said that nature teaches that 
long hair is a shame for a man but a glory for a woman (1 Cor. 11:14- 
16). 


Hakaliah. hak‘uh-li‘uh. TNIV form of Hacauan. 


Hakeldamah. See Axzxpama. 


Hakilah. huh-ki‘luh (Heb. Adkild H2677, meaning uncertain). A hill in 
the wilderness of Jupan, S of Jesumon, where the strongholds of Horesu 
were located; there Davw took refuge when Sau. pursued him (1 Sam. 
23:19; 26:1). Saul pitched his camp on the hill (26:3). It is described as 
being within the wilderness of Zru (23:19), which is a few miles SE of 
Hesron, but the site has not been identified. 


Hakkatan. hak‘uh-tan (Heb. haqqa@tan H2214, “the little one”). Father 
of Johanan and descendant of Azgad; Johanan was one of the family 
heads who returned to Jerusalem with Ezra (Ezra 8:12). 


Hakkore. See En naxxore. 


Hakkoz. hak’oz (Heb. haqqôs H2212, “the thorn”). KJV Koz (except in 
1 Chr. 24:10). The head of a priestly family at the time of Davm (1 Chr. 
24:10). His descendants returned from the Babylonian captivity, but 
could not serve because they were unable to document their claim to 
priestly rank (Ezra 2:61; Neh. 7:63). One of his descendants, Meremotn, 
was involved in repairing the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:4, 21). 


Hakmoni. hak’moh-ni. TNIV form of Hacmom. 


Hakupha. huh-kyoo‘fuh (Heb. Adqtipd > H2979, “crooked”). Ancestor of 
a family of temple servants (Neramm) who returned from exile with 
ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:51; Neh. 7:53). 


Halachah. See Harakan. 


Halah. hay ‘luh (Heb. ăla} H2712). One of the places to which kings of 
Assyria deported Israelites on the capture of Samaria (2 Ki. 17:6; 18:11; 1 
Chr. 5:26). Halah was apparently on the way to Gozan, but its location is 
uncertain. Among various proposals, one that has gained favor is Halabh 
u, the name of a town and a district NE of Nineven. The name Halah 
occurs also as a conjecture in the NRSV (Obad. 20). 


Halak, Mount. hay‘lak (Heb. /dlaq H2748, “smooth” or “bare”). A 
mountain in the Necev described as rising toward Sze; it formed the 
southern limit of the conquests of Josnua (Josh. 11:17; 12:7). Many 
scholars identify it with Jebel Halaq, on the NW side of the Wadi Marra, 
and some 28 mi. (45 km.) SE of Berrsuesa. 


Halakah. hah ‘lah-kah’ (Heb. hălākâ, “walk, practice, ruling, law,” from 
hālak H2143, “to go, walk, behave”). Also Halacha(h), Halakhah; pl. 
halakot(h), halakhot(h). This term in rabbinic studies can refer either to 
a specific legal ruling (in which case the word is usually lowercased) or 
to the general literary category of legal material, contrasted with 
Haccapan. The concept thus encompasses all the laws, ordinances, and 
legal decisions of the rabbis that determined the Jewish way of life— 
religious, social, political, and civil. It was believed by the Puarisres and 
their followers that God had given to Moss on Mount Sinai not only the 
written law that was embodied in the Pentateucn, but also a large mass of 
oral law which he communicated to the Jewish people and which the 
rabbis passed on until it was written down in the Mishnah. See Tamun. 
The object of the Halakah, which involved the interpretation and the 
reinterpretation of the Mosaic law through a long succession of Jewish 
teachers from the time of Ezra onward, was to state in detail and to apply 
to all possible cases the principles laid down in the Toran. 


half-shekel. See money. 


half-tribe of Manasseh. See Manasszn. 


Halhul. hal‘huhl (Heb. /alAtil H2713, derivation uncertain). A town in 
the hill country of the tribe of Jupan, listed first in a district of six towns 
(Josh. 15:58). It is identified with modern Halhul, 4 mi. (6 km.) N of 


Hesron. 


Hali. hayli (Heb. Adli H2718, “adornment”). A town in the tribal 
territory of Asner, listed between Herxaty and Beren (Josh. 19:25). The site 


is now identified with Khirbet Ras <Ali (or a location nearby), some 11 
mi. (18 km.) SSE of Acco. 
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hall. This English term is used variously in Bible translations to render 
several words and expressions. Among the buildings So.omon erected after 
the completion of the temre was “the Hall of Pillars” (NRSV, 1 Ki. 7:6; 
NIV, “a colonnade”), the purpose of which is not stated. Apparently, one 
went through it to reach “the throne hall, the Hall of Justice” (NIV), 
where Solomon sat in judgment on cases brought before him. The royal 
palace in Susa, the winter capital of the Persian kings, included a 
structure called “the king’s hall” (Esth. 5:1; lit., “the house of the king,” 
which is rendered “the king’s palace” earlier in the same verse). The 
banquet hall (Dan. 5:10) where King Brısnazzar saw the handwriting on 
the wall was in Basy.on, which for centuries was one of the great cities of 
antiquity. The author of the Acts of the Apostles says that when Jews in 
Epuesus rejected and opposed Pau.’s message, he left the synagogue where 
he had been teaching for three months and went to the “lecture hall” of 
Tyrannus, Where the apostle taught daily for two years (Acts 19:9). This 
hall was probably a part of some cymnasium, which normally included not 
only areas for exercise and sports, but also gardens and halls that were 
made use of by teachers, poets, and philosophers for giving recitations 
and lectures. 


Hallel. hal‘el (Heb. hallél, from halal H2146, piel, “to praise”). Rabbinic 
term for several groups of psalms of praise. The expression Great Hallel 
usually denotes Ps. 136, though it can refer to Ps. 120-136. “Hallel” can 
be applied also to Ps. 146-148, but the most significant group is the 
Egyptian Hallel, Ps. 113-118. These psalms were recited in Jewish homes 
during the course of the Passover observance and in public temple and 
synagogue services for various reasts. It doubtless played its customary 
role in the Lord’s last Passover observance with his disciples (cf. Matt. 
26:30). 


hallelujah. hal‘uh-loo’yuh (Heb. haléld [from hdlal H2146, piel, “to 
praise”] and yah H3363 [short form of Yahweh]; Gk. hallélouia G252). A 
Hebrew expression that is invariably translated “Praise the Lorn”; the 
corresponding Greek term in the NT is transliterated “hallelujah” (KJV, 


“alleluia”). In the OT text, the expression consists of two words. When it 
was borrowed by Greek and other languages, however, it was treated as 
one word. Hallelujah, like amen, has practically become a universal word. 


It is an acclamation of prase of the highest order. Its use is limited 
altogether to songs of praise, appearing only in Psalms and Revelation. 


Hallohesh. huh-loh’hesh (Heb. hallésé¥ H2135, “the whisperer”). 
Father of Sarum; the latter was “ruler of a half-district of Jerusalem” in 
the time of Neneman and repaired a section of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh. 3:12; KJV, “Halohesh”). This Hallohesh is probably the same man 
listed among those who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (10:24). 


hallow. To render or treat as holy, to sanctify or consecrate. This 
English term is used over thirty times in the KJV but is less common in 
modern versions. The NIV uses it only in the context of the Lorn’s prayer 


(Matt. 6:9; Lk. 11:1). See CONSECRATION; DEDICATION; HOLINESS} SANCTIFICATION. 


Halohesh. KJV form of Hattonesn. 


Ham (person). ham (Heb. ām H2769, possibly “warm, hot”). Also 
Cham (some older English versions). Second son of Noan and brother of 
Sem and Jarmers (Gen. 5:32; 6:10; 7:13; 9:18, 22; 10:1, 6, 20; 1 Chr. 1:4, 
8). Ham had four sons, Cus, Mizram (Egypt), Pur, and Canaan (Gen. 10:6). 
He is identified as the ancestor of the Egyptians and of the peoples who 
were under the control of Ecyer in NE Africa, Arasa, and Canaan (with the 
exception of Nirop). His name serves also as the patronymic of his 
descendants (Ps. 78:51; 105:23, 27; 106:22; possibly also 1 Chr. 4:40 
[NIV, “Hamites,” supplied also in v. 41], but this reference may allude to 
an otherwise unknown place). The term Hamitic was commonly used in 
the past to designate a group of languages in N Africa, including 
Egyptian, that are related to the Semitic languages (the label Hamito- 
Semitic is seldom used today by scholars, who prefer the term 


Afroasiatic). According to Gen. 9:20-25, Noah became intoxicated, and 
he lay uncovered in a drunken stupor; Ham saw him and told his 
brothers. When Noah awoke and learned what had happened, he cursed 
Ham ’s son Canaan and said that his descendants would be the slaves of 
the descendants of Shem and Japheth. 


Ham (place). ham (Heb. hām H2154). The name of a city whose 
inhabitants, the Zuzires, were subdued by Keportaomer and his allies in the 
time of Asranam (Gen. 14:5). The site is usually identified with modern 
Tell Ham in N Jordan. 


Haman. hay’muhn (Heb. haman H2172, possibly from Old Pers. 
hamana, “illustrious”). Son of Hammedatha and prime minister of Persia 
under Xerxes (Esth. 3:1 et al.). He is also called the Agagite, a name that 
links him with the king of the Amatexrres that Saut was told to destroy (1 
Sam. 15). Haman became the bitter enemy of Morreca, the uncle of 
Estoer, because Mordecai, being a Jew, would not prostrate himself 
before him like the other subjects of the king (Esth. 3:2). He therefore 
determined in revenge not only to kill Mordecai but also to exterminate 
all the Jews in the Persian empire, and received from Xerxes a decree to 
do this (3:8-9). Through the intervention of Esther, however, the people 
were saved, and Haman died on the very gallows he had prepared for 
Mordecai. 


Hamath. hay’math (Heb. Admdt H2828, possibly “fortress”; gentilic 4 
amati H2833, “Hamathite”). KJV also Hemath (1 Chr. 13:5; Amos 6:14). 
A city of Syria (Aram) c. 120 mi. (190 km.) N of Damascus. One of the most 
ancient surviving cities on earth, Hamath was built on both banks of the 
Orontes River; it was surrounded by hills and had a warm and humid 
climate. In the days of Davw, Hamath had a king of its own (2 Sam. 8:9). 
Jerosoam II, the last powerful king of the northern tribes (2 Ki. 14:23-28), 
recovered Hamath for Israel. The city has had a checkered history for 
thousands of years. For a time it was under the power of Assyria (18:34), 


later under the power of Babylonia (Jer. 39:5). Still later Annocnus 
Epiphanes of Syria (c. 175-164 B.C.) renamed it Epiphaneia after 
himself. Today it is largely Muslim but has a large admixture of 
Christians. The city is dominated by its citadel hill, which no doubt 
contains layers of many different civilizations. 


Hamath, entrance of. This (or a similar) expression is used by some 
Bible versions to render a Hebrew phrase which is better regarded as a 
place name, Lreo namata (Num. 13:21 et al.). 


Hamathite. hay’muh-thit (Heb. 4dmdt? H2833). The Hamathites are 
listed as a nation descended from Canaan (Gen. 10:18; 1 Chr. 1:16). 
Presumably, they were early settlers of the city of Hamatn. 


Hamath Zobah. hay’math-zoh’buh (Heb. Admdt sőbâ H2832, possibly 
“fortress of Zobah”). A city conquered by Sotomon, apparently near Tapmor 
in the region of Hamam (2 Chr. 8:3). Some have identified Hamath Zobah 
with the city of Hamath itself, while others have conjectured that it is a 
different city also called Hamath, but situated in the territory of Zosan, 
an Aramean kingdom that Assyrian records say reached as far as the 
Evupnrates. It is also possible that the double name simply indicates the 


extent of Solomon’s conquests, that is, the combined regions of Hamath 
and Zobah. 


Hammath (person). ham’ath (Heb. ammat H2830, possibly “hot 
[spring]”). A man included in the genealogy of Cares and described as the 
father of the house of Recas; he was the ancestor of the Kenres (1 Chr. 
2:55; KJV, “Hemath”). Some scholars connect, or even identify, 
Hammath with the city of the same name; see Hammartun PLACE). 
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Hammath (place). ham‘ath (Heb. ammat H2829, “hot [spring]”). A 
fortified city in the tribal territory of Napxrau (Josh. 19:35). It is probably 
the same as Hammon #2 (1 Chr. 6:76) and Hammom vor (Josh. 21:32). 
Hammath is generally identified with the modern Hammam ‘Tabariyeh, 
famous for its hot baths, c. 2 mi. (3 km.) S of Temus on the W shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. 


Hammedatha. ham‘uh-day’thuh (Heb. hammédatd > H2158, possibly 
from Pers. amadata, “strongly made”). The father of Haman, who was the 
chief minister of Xerxes and a bitter enemy of the Jews (Esth. 3:1, 10; 8:5; 
9:10, 24). 


Hammelech. ham‘uh-lek. KJV transliteration of a Hebrew word that 
should be rendered “the king” (Jer. 36:26; 38:6). 


hammer. Marks on building stones and other evidences indicate that 
the type of hammers available in the ancient world corresponded 
roughly to the types still used in the Near E today. The Hebrew term 
maqqebet H5216, refers to a relatively small tool used for driving nails 
and pegs (Jdg. 4:21), dressing surfaces of building stone (1 Ki. 6:7), and 
decorating wooden idols (Jer. 10:4; metal idols, Isa. 44:12). Another 
term, paftiS H7079, is once used for the large sledge hammer used to 


crack boulders (Jer. 23:29) and once for a blacksmith’s hammer (Isa. 
41:7); it is also used figuratively of Babylon’s earth-shaking role as the 
“hammer of the whole earth” (Jer. 50:23). 


Hammolecheth. See Hammotexetu. 


Hammoleketh. ha-mol’uh-keth (Heb. hammodleket H2168, “the 
queen”). Also Hammolecheth. Daughter of Maxe by his wife Maacan and 


granddaughter of Manassen; she is described as the sister of Guran and as 
having given birth to three children (1 Chr. 7:18). 


Hammon. ham‘uhn (Heb. /ammén H2785, possibly “hot [spring]”). (1) 
A town included in the boundary description of the tribe of AsHer (Josh. 
19:28). The location of Hammon has been debated, but most scholars 
identify it with modern Khirbet Umm el--Awamid in Lebanon, about 
14.5 mi. (23 km.) NNE of Acco. 

(2) A Levitical town in the tribal territory of Napxrau; it was assigned 
to the Lewes descended from Gersnon (1 Chr. 6:76). This Hammon is 
generally identified with Hammath (Josh. 19:35) and Hammoth Dor 
(21:32), on the W shore of the Sea of Galilee. See further Hammam prace). 


Hammoth Dor. ham‘uhth-dor’ (Heb. /ammét dõər H2831, “hot 
[spring] of Dor”). A Levitical town in the tribal territory of Napurau; it 
was assigned to the Levies descended from GersHon (Josh. 21:32). 


Hammoth Dor is probably an alternate name for Hammath (Josh. 19:35) 
and Hammon (1 Chr. 6:76), on the W shore of the Sea of Galilee. See 
further Hammam (Lace). 


Hammuel. ham’yoo-uhl (Heb. ammû »él H2781, meaning uncertain). 
KJV Hamuel. Son of Mishma and descendant of Simeon through Shaul (1 
Chr. 4:26). 


Hammurabi. ham‘uh-rah’bee (Akk. ammu [“Sun” or “kinsman” or 
“nation”] + rabi [“great, vast”] or rapi [“healing”]). Also Hammurapi. 
This name was borne by several individuals in the ANE, but special 
importance attaches to the sixth king of the first dynasty of Basyton, who 
brought that city to its century-and-a-half rule over S Mesopotamia, 
known as the Old Babylonian Kingdom. He was an Amorme, the name 
given to a Semitic group that invaded the Ferme crescent about 2000 B.C., 
destroying its civilization and establishing their own Semitic culture. The 
widely accepted date for his reign is 1792-1750 B.C. (suggested 
alternatives include 1728-1686 and 1642-1626). Hammurabi is not 
mentioned in the Bible, although some earlier scholars thought that he 
should be identified with Amrapuet (Gen. 14:1, 9). 


Hammurabi made Babylon one of the great cities of the ancient world. 
Archaeologists have discovered that its streets were laid out in straight 
lines that intersect approximately at right angles, an innovation that 
bears witness to city planning and strong central government, both little 
known in Babylon before this time. Marpux, the god of Babylon, now 
became the head of the pantheon, and his temple, Etemenanki, became 
one of the wonders of the ancient world. Many letters written by 
Hammurabi have been found. These show his close attention to the 
details of his realm and enable us to call him an energetic and 
benevolent ruler. 


Hammurabi began the first golden age of Babylon—the second being 
that of Nesucuapnezzar, Over a thousand years later. He systematically 
unified all of the old world of Sumer and Akkad (S Mesopotamia) under 
his strongly centralized government. The prologue to his famous law 
code describes his administration: “Anu and Enlil [the sky and storm 
gods] named me to promote the welfare of the people, me, Hammurabi, 
the devout, god-fearing prince, to cause justice to prevail in the land, to 
destroy the wicked and the evil, that the strong might not oppress the 
weak, to rise like the sun over the black-headed [people], and to light up 
the land. Hammurabi the shepherd, called by Enlil, am I; the one who 
makes affluence and plenty abound...the one who revived Uruk, who 
supplied water in abundance to its people; the one who brings joy to 
Borsippa...who stores up grain for mighty Urash...the savior of his 


people from distress, who establishes in security their portion in the 
midst of Babylon...that justice might be dealt the orphan and the widow. 
.... established the law and justice in the language of the land, thereby 
promoting the welfare of the people.” 


By far Hammurabi’s most famous claim to fame is his law code. The 
code is inscribed on a magnificent stele of black diorite, 8 ft. (2.5 m.) 
high, found at Susa in 1902. Formerly it had stood in Babylon, but the 
Elamites carried it off when they conquered Babylon in the twelfth 
century B.C. It is now in the Louvre in Paris. At the top of the stele is a 
finely sculptured scene showing Hammurabi standing before the sun god 
Shamash (the patron of law and justice), who is seated and is giving the 
laws to Hammurabi. Beneath the scene the laws are inscribed in 
beautiful cuneiform characters in fifty-one columns of text. 


It is now known that Hammurabi’s was not the first attempt to 
systematize the laws of Babylonia. Fragments of several previous law 
codes have been found. Ur-nammu of Ur and Lipit-Ishtar of Isin both 
promulgated earlier codes, and another was known in Eshnunna. But 
Hammurabi’s code is the most complete expression of early Babylonian 
law, and undoubtedly incorporated many laws and customs that went 
back to far earlier times. Hammurabi did not invent these laws; he 
codified them. The monument contains not only the code, but also a 
prologue and an epilogue, which narrates his glory and that of the gods 
whom he worshiped, blessed those who would respect his inscription, 
and cursed future vandals who might deface it. 


The law code itself included nearly three hundred paragraphs of legal 
provisions concerning commercial, social, domestic, and moral life. 
There are regulations governing such matters as liability for (and 
exemption from) military service, control of trade in alcoholic drinks, 
banking and usury, and the responsibility of a man toward his wife and 
children, including the liability of a husband for the payment of his 
wife’s debts. Hammurabi’s code was harsher for upper-class offenders 
than on a commoner committing the same offense. Death was the 
penalty not only for homicide but also for theft, adultery, and bearing 
false witness in cases involving the accused’s life. But the graded 
penalties show a great advance on primitive laws, and contemporary 
legal texts show that the harsher penalties were rarely exacted. 


Women’s rights were safeguarded. A neglected wife could obtain a 
divorce. A concubine who had become a mother was entitled to the 
restitution of whatever she had brought with her or a pecuniary 
indemnity appropriate to her social position. If a house fell on its owner 
or a doctor injured a patient, the one who built the house or treated the 
patient might suffer death, mutilation, or at least a heavy fine. 


Students of the Bible are especially interested in the comparison of 
Hammurabi’s code with the Mosaic legislation of the Bible. There are 
many similarities. In both a false witness is to be punished with the 
penalty he had thought to bring on the other person. Kidnapping and 
breaking into another person’s house were capital offenses in both. The 
biblical law of pivorce permits a man to put away his wife, but does not 
extend to her the same right as did Hammurabi. Both codes agree in 
prescribing the death penalty for aputtery. The principle of retaliation, on 
which a number of Hammurabi’s laws were based, is vividly stated in 
Exod. 21:23-25. 


How are these similarities to be explained? It is obvious that 
Hammurabi could not have borrowed from Moses, for Moses lived several 
centuries after Hammurabi. Direct borrowing in the other direction also 
seems very unlikely. Most scholars today agree that the similarities are 
to be explained by the common background of the Hebrews and 
Babylonians. Both were Semitic peoples, inheriting their customs and 
laws from their common ancestors. At first this explanation seems to run 
counter to the biblical claim that Moses’ law was given by divine 
REVELATION. A Closer examination of the Penrateucn will show that the 
Hebrews, before they came to Sina, followed many of the regulations set 
forth in the law (e.g., penalties against murder, adultery, fornication, 
Gen. 9:6 and 38:24; the levirate law, 38:8; clean and unclean animals, 
8:20; Sabbath, 2:3 and Exod. 16:23, 25-29). Moses’ law consisted of 
things both old and new. What was old (the customs the Hebrews 
received from their ancient Semitic ancestors) was here formally 
incorporated into the nation’s constitution. Much is new, especially the 
high view of the nature of God and the idea that law is an expression of 
this nature (Lev. 19:2). 


Hamonah. huh-moh‘nuh (Heb. hămônâ H2164, “roaring” or “horde”). 
The name of a city in the symbolical valley of Hamon coc, where the 
defeated armies of Goc will be buried (Ezek. 39:16). The Hebrew clause 
is problematic, and some scholars emend the text. 


Hamon Gog. hay’-muhn-gog’ (Heb. hdmén gôg H2163, “horde of 
Gog”). The name of “the valley of those who travel east toward the Sea”; 
this place will be named Hamon Gog because there the forces of Goc will 
be destroyed and buried (Ezek. 39:11, 15). The valley is said to be “in 
Israel” and—if the NIV rendering “toward the Sea” is correct—probably 
located W of the Dean sea (perhaps alluding to the Espraron Valley). 
However, the NRSV translates, “the Valley of the Travelers [Heb. ha: 
obérim] east of the sea” (cf. also TNIV), which suggests a place in 
Transyorpan (unless “the sea” refers to the Meprrerrangan). If so, the allusion 
may be to the Asarm mountain range in Mose. Given the symbolic nature 
of the passage, it is likely that the prophet does not intend a specific 
known site. See TRAVELERS, VALLEY OF. 


Hamor. hay’mor (Heb. 4dmér H2791, “[male] donkey”). The father of 
Suecuem; he is called a Hive (Gen. 33:19; 34:2 et al.). When Jacos returned 
from Pappan aram, he bought a piece of ground from the sons of Hamor 
(this plot of land would later become the burial place of Joseren, Josh. 
24:32; in Acts 7:16 [KJV, “Emmor”], the purchase is attributed to 
Asranam, perhaps a telescoping of two events). Dinan, Jacob’s daughter, 


was violated by Shechem, and in revenge the sons of Jacob slew Hamor, 
Shechem, and all the males of the city (Gen. 34). During the period of 
the judges, the inhabitants of the city of Shechem were called “men of 
Hamor” (Jdg. 9:28); they suffered a severe defeat from Asmetscn, a ruler 
of the Israelites. 


Hamran. See Hempan. 


hamstring. To cripple by cutting the leg tendons (KJV, “hough”). This 
cruel treatment of animals, justified only by extreme necessity, is alluded 
to several times in the OT (Gen. 49:6; Josh. 11:6, 9; 2 Sam. 8:4; 1 Chr. 
18:4). 


Hamuel. See Hammuzt. 


Hamul. hay’muhl (Heb. Admiil H2783, possibly “spared” or “pitied”; 
gentilic amili H2784, “Hamulite”). Son of Perez, grandson of Jupan, and 


ancestral head of the Hamulite clan (Gen. 46:12; Num. 26:21; 1 Chr. 
2:5). 


Hamutal. huh-myoo'tuhl (Heb. Admtital H2782, possibly “my father-in- 
law is dew [or protection]”; cf. Asma). The mother of Jenoanaz and 
ZepekiaH, kings of Judah; she was the daughter of a certain Jeremiah of 
Libnah and the wife of King Josan (2 Ki. 23:31; 24:18; Jer. 52:1). 


Hanameel. See Hanamet. 


Hanamel. han‘uh-mel (Heb. /dnam él H2856, “God is gracious”). KJV 
Hanameel. Son of Shallum and cousin of Jeremian the prophet (Jer. 32:7- 
9). Hanamel owned a field in Anamom, and when Jerusalem was 


besieged, he asked Jeremiah, as nearest relative, to buy it (cf. Lev. 
25:25). 


Hanan. hay’nuhn (Heb. /andn H2860, prob. short form of Emanan or 
Hananet, “God is gracious,” or a similar name). (1) Son of Shashak and 
descendant of Bensam; listed among the heads of families who lived in 
Jerusatem (1 Chr. 8:23; cf. v. 28). His genealogical connection is unclear. 


(2) Son of Azel and descendant of King Sau (1 Chr. 8:38; 9:44). 


(3) Son of Maacah, included among Davw’s mighty men (1 Chr. 11:43). 


(4) Son of Igdaliah; Hanan is described as “the man of God” (although 
this epithet perhaps applies to Igdaliah), and his sons occupied a 
chamber in the temple into which Jeremian brought the family of the 
Recasites (Jer. 35:4). 


(5) Ancestor of a family of temple servants (NerHmm) who returned to 
Palestine after the exmz (Ezra 2:46; Neh. 7:49). 

(6) A Levre who helped Ezra instruct the people in the law (Neh. 8:7); 
he is probably the Hanan listed among the Levites who sealed the 
covenant (10:10). Some believe he is also the same as #9 below. 


(7-8) Two leaders of the people who sealed the covenant (Neh. 
10:22). 
(9) Son of Zaccur; Neneman appointed him as assistant to those who 


were in charge of the temple storerooms (Neh. 13:13). See also #6 
above. 


Hananeel. See Hananet, rower oF. 
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Modern reconstruction of the Antonia Fortress, possibly built on the location of the Tower of Hananel. (View to the NW 


from the temple court.) 


Hananel, Tower of. han‘uh-nel (Heb. Adnan él H2861, “God is 
gracious”). KJV Hananeel. The name of a tower on the N wall of 
JrrusaLem, between the Fisu cate and the Tower of the Hunpren, not far from 
the Sueep cate (Neh. 3:1; 12:39). The Tower of Hananel must have been a 
significant landmark, for it is mentioned in two prophetic passages that 
deal with the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Jer. 31:38; Zech. 14:10). Its 
precise location is uncertain. 


Hanani. huh-nay‘ni (Heb. /dndni H2862, prob. short form of Hanantas, 
“Yahweh is gracious”). (1) Father of the prophet Jenu (1 Ki. 16:1, 7; 2 
Chr. 19:2; 20:34). Described as “the seer,” Hanani rebuked King Asa for 
relying on the Arameans; the king “was so enraged that he put him in 
prison” (2 Chr. 16:7-10). 

(2) Son of Heman, Davw’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4). Hanani and his thirteen 
brothers were set apart “for the ministry of prophesying, accompanied 
by harps, lyres and cymbal” (v. 1). When lots were cast to determine the 
duties of the Levitical singers, he, along with his sons and relatives, 
received the eighteenth lot (v. 25). 

(3) One of the descendants of Immer who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:20). 


(4) A brother (or relative) of Nexeman who brought news to Susa of the 
distressing condition of the Jews in Palestine (Neh. 1:2). He was 
subsequently made one of the governors of Jerusalem (7:2). 

(5) A musician who took part in the dedication of the walls of 
Jerusalem after the return from exile (Neh. 12:36). Some have suggested 
that this Hanani is the same as #3 or #4 above. 


Hananiah. han‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. Adnanyaé H2863, “Yahweh is gracious”). 
A popular Jewish name, especially after the exnez. It is possible that some 
of the references in Ezra and Neneman treated separately in this article 
speak of the same individual. 


(1) Son of Zerruszpaze. and father of Pelatiah and Jeshaiah (1 Chr. 3:19, 


21). 

(2) Son of Shashak and descendant of Bensamn; listed among the heads 
of families who lived in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 8:24; cf. v. 28). 

(3) Son of Heman, Davw’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4). Hananiah and his thirteen 
brothers were set apart “for the ministry of prophesying, accompanied 
by harps, lyres and cymbal” (v. 1). When lots were cast to determine the 
duties of the Levitical singers, he, along with his sons and relatives, 
received the sixteenth lot (v. 23). 

(4) A royal official under King Uzzau of Judah; under his direction, 
Jeiel the secretary and Maa-seiah the officer mustered the army (2 Chr. 
26:11). 

(5) Son of Azzur and a false prophet who opposed Jereman (Jer. 28). A 
native of Gmron, Hananiah prophesied that King Jeconian and the Jewish 
captives in Babylon would soon return to Jerusalem, bringing with them 
the vessels of the temple that Nesucuapnezzar had carried away. In reply, 


Jeremiah told him that he would die within the year because he had 
made the people believe a lie. Jeremiah’s words were fulfilled when 
Hananiah died in the seventh month of that year. 


(6) Father of a certain Zedekiah; the latter was one of the high 
officials of Judah under King Jenoiaxm (Jer. 36:12). 

(7) Father of Shelemiah and grandfather of Irijah (Jer. 37:13); the 
latter was captain of the guard and arrested Jreman on the charge of 
intending to desert to the Babylonians. 

(8) One of the companions of Danm; his name was changed to Suapracu 
by the Babylonians (Dan. 1:6-7). 

(9) One of the descendants of Bebai who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:28). 

(10) A perfume-maker who helped Nehemiah rebuild the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. 3:8). 

(11) Son of Shelemiah; he helped repair the wall above the Horse cate 
(Neh. 3:30). This Hananiah may be the same as #10 above. 


(12) Commander of the citadel in Jerusalem. Described as “a man of 
integrity” who “feared God more than most men do,” he was appointed 


joint ruler of the city along with Hanani, Nehemiah’s brother (Neh. 7:2). 


(13) A leader of the people who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. 10:23). 


(14) Head of the priestly family of Jeremiah in the days of Joraxm the 
high priest (Neh. 12:12). He is probably the same priest who played the 
trumpet at the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem (v. 41). 


hand. One of the most frequently used words in Scripture, occurring 
over 1,600 times. Besides its literal use, it occurs in many figurative 
senses as well. It very often stands for power (Gen. 9:2). To put one’s 
hand under another’s thigh (24:2, 9; 47:29) meant to take a solemn oath, 
evidently related to covenant obligations; to put one’s hand on the head 
meant blessing (48:14) and signified ordination (1 Tim. 4:14; 2 Tim. 
1:6). 


In the OT the hand is also the symbol of personal agency. When the 
Lord is said to stretch out his hand, it means that he is taking personal 
action in whatever case or situation is involved, and this usage carries 
over into the NT (eg., 1 Sam. 5:11; Jn. 10:29; Acts 4:30). 
Correspondingly, for human beings the hand signifies a person in action 
(e.g., 1 Sam. 26:23); and we should understand in this light the idiom by 
which the Hebrew expresses the consecration of priests to their holy 
duties: “to consecrate” is “to fill the hand” (e.g., Exod. 29:9 Heb.; NIV, 
“ordain”), that is, to dedicate every capacity of personal action for the 
service and use of the Lord. 


To be placed at the right hand of royalty is a high honor and, of 
course, at “the right hand” of God is incomparably higher. “The Lord says 
to my Lord: ‘Sit at my right hand’” (Ps. 110:1), showing the supreme 
position of the Son of God. When he judges the nations (Matt. 25:31-46), 
separating “sheep” from “goats,” “he will put the sheep on his right 
[hand] and the goats on his left,” showing that the left hand is equally 
the place of dishonor. In a trial the accuser stood at the right hand of the 
accused, as is shown in Zech. 3:1, where Satan is the accuser; but our 
Advocate stands also at our right hand to defend us (Ps. 16:8; 109:31). 


handbreadth. This term indicates a measurement of about three 
inches based on the width of the hand at the base of the four fingers (cf. 
Jer. 52:21). Three handbreadths equaled a span, and six handbreadths a 
cubit, but the long cubit had an extra handbreadth (Ezek. 40:5; see 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES). The term is used metaphorically for the brevity of 


man’s life (Ps. 39:5). 
handicraft. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


handkerchief. This English term is used once to render Greek 
soudarion G5051 (from Lat. sudarium, “face-cloth,” Acts 19:12). The 
reference is probably to “sweat rags” tied by Pau. about his head while 
active as a leather worker; these were brought to sick people in Epuesus 
for healing purposes. The Greek term can also refer to the cloth used as a 
face or head covering (Jn. 11:44; 20:7; KJV, “napkin”), and more 
generally of any “piece of cloth” (Lk. 19:20). 


handle. This English term, as noun or verb, is used variously in Bible 
translations to render several words and expressions (e.g. 1 Ki. 7:34 NIV; 
Isa. 10:15 NRSV; Lk. 24:39 KJV). Some passages include the term 
“handle” as a part of an idiom (Prov. 16:20 KJV; 2 Tim. 2:15 NIV). 


handmaid, handmaiden. Term used by the KJV to render words 
that are better translated “maidservant” (NIV) or “slave-girl” (NRSV) or 
simply “servant” (cf. Gen. 16:1; Jdg. 19:19; Acts 2:18). These terms are 
sometimes used by women with reference to themselves as an expression 
of humility (e.g., Ruth 2:13; 1 Sam. 1:11; Lk. 1:38). See also mam. 


hands, imposition of. See tavinc on oF Hanns. 


handwriting. See wRITING. 


Hanes. hay’neez (Heb. /anés H2865). An Egyptian city, mentioned with 
Zoan (Tanis), in a passage that condemns those who look for protection 
from Puaraon (Isa. 30:4). It is probably to be identified with Heracleopolis 
Magna, capital of the northern part of Upper Ecypr, about 50 mi. (80 
km.) S of Mempns and just S of the Fayum. 


hanging. Death by hanging is mentioned several times in the Bible 
(e.g., Esth. 2:23 et al.). In the case of Anmuopnen (2 Sam. 17:23) and Jupas 
iscariot (Matt. 27:5), it was self-inflicted. In some passages, however, the 
terms used denote impaling, gibbeting, or crucifixion (see cross). This 
often was done to the corpse after death (Gen. 40:19, 22; 41:13; Deut. 
21:22; Lam. 5:12) but not always. Ezra 6:11 indicates that a living man 
was to be impaled and left to die. Pau. asserts that Jesus became a curse 
by being hung upon a tree (Gal. 3:13, quoting from Deut. 21:23), his 
point being that Jesus bore the accursed death due to sin vicariously, so 
that those who deserved it could be set free. 


hangings. See curTAINS. 


Haniel. See Hannen. 


Hannah. han‘uh (Heb. annâ H2839, “grace, favor”). One of the two 
wives of Exxanan. Peninnah, the other wife (1 Sam. 1:2), had children; but 
Hannah was barren for a long time and, as is common in polygamous 
households, “her rival kept provoking her” (1:6). The fact that Elkanah 
loved Hannah and gave her a double portion (1:5) only increased the 
hatred and jealousy in Peninnah’s heart. Hannah, however, was a godly 
woman, and she prayed for a son and vowed to give him to the Lord as a 
perpetual Nazre (1:11). The priest Eu saw Hannah’s lips moving in 
silent prayer and rebuked her for what he thought was drunkenness. She 
replied very humbly and Eli apologized. The family returned home; 
Hannah conceived and became the mother of Samur, the great prophet of 


Israel and the last of the judges. Hannah’s praise (2:1-10) shows that she 
was a deeply spiritual woman. Mary’s song, “the Magnificat,” resembles 
Hannah’s (Lk. 1:46-55). Mary, like Hannah, praised God when she was 
expecting a baby by miraculous conception. Each woman rejoiced in the 
Lord; each expressed in marvelous fashion God’s way of dealing with the 
proud and with the humble (cf. Ps. 113:7-9). 


Hannathon. han‘uh-thon (Heb. /anndtén H2872, apparently from ën 
H2834, “charm, favor”). A town on the N border of the tribal territory of 
ZesutuN (Josh. 19:14). Located on a major highway, Hannathon is 
mentioned in extrabiblical sources. It is identified with modern Tell el- 
Bedeiwiyeh, about 2 mi. (3 km.) W of Nazaretn. 


Hanniel. han’ee-uhl (Heb. /anni»él H2848, “God was gracious”). KJV 
also Haniel (1 Chr. 7:39). (1) Son of Ephod; he was a leader from the 
tribe of Manassen, chosen to assist in the distribution of the land (Num. 
34:23). 

(2) Son of Ulla and descendant of Asner, included among the “heads of 


families, choice men, brave warriors and outstanding leaders” (1 Chr. 
7:39-40). 


Hanoch. hay’nok (Heb. /dnédk H2840, possibly “dedicated” or 
“initiated” [see Enoc]; gentilic Adnokt H2854, “Hanochite”). TNIV 
Hanok. (1) Son of Mma and grandson of Asranam by Keruran (Gen. 25:4; 1 
Chr. 1:33 [KJV, “Henoch”]). The name may be related to a location in 
ÅRABIA. 

(2) Eldest son of Reusen, grandson of Jaco, and ancestor of the 
Hanochite clan (Gen. 46:9; Exod. 6:14; Num. 26:5; 1 Chr. 5:3). 


Hanok. hay‘nok. TNIV form of Hanocu. 


Hanukkah. hah’nuh-kuh (Heb. Adnukkdé H2853, “dedication”). See 


DEDICATION, FEAST OF. 


Hanun. hay’nuhn (Heb. Aānûn H2842, “favored”). (1) Son and 
successor Of Nanas, king of the Ammonites (2 Sam. 10:1-4; 1 Chr. 19:1- 
6; see Ammon). Upon the death of Nahash, Davin sent a message of 
condolence to Hanun. This gesture was misinterpreted, and the 
messengers were grossly insulted and dishonored. The result was a war 
that David waged against Hanun, and the Ammonites lost their 
independence. David appointed the brother of Hanun, Snos, in his place 
(2 Sam. 17:27). 

(2) Son of Zalaph; after the return from rxnr, he assisted in repairing 
the Vatiey cate in Jerusaiem and about 500 yards of the wall (Neh. 3:13, 30; 
according to some scholars, however, these passages refer to two 
different men). 


Hapharaim. haf‘uh-ray’im (Heb. /dparayim H2921, “two pits”). KJV 
Haphraim (some editions). A town on the frontier of the tribal territory 
of Issacuar, listed after SHunem (Josh. 19:19). Its location is debated. 


Hapiru. See Hasv. 


happiness. See vov. 


Happizzez. hap‘uh-zez (Heb. happissés H2204, apparently piel form of 
pasas H7207 [polel, “to shatter”] with definite article). The leader of a 
priestly family whom Davp appointed by lot as the head of the 
eighteenth division for temple duties (1 Chr. 24:15; KJV, “Aphses”). The 
name Happizzez may be a clan designation, possibly connected with the 
town of Bern pazzez. 


Hara. hair’uh (Heb. hard» H2217, perhaps related to har H2215, 
“mountain”). One of the places to which Tictat-pneser, the king of 
Assyria, exiled the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh in 734- 
732 B.C. (1 Chr. 5:26). It is mentioned along with Haran, Hasor, and the 
river Gozan—all places in N Mesoporamia. Several identifications have been 
proposed, but the name Hara is omitted in the Srpruacint, and it is also 
missing in the Hebrew text of the parallel passages (2 Ki. 17:6; 18:11). 
Many scholars believe that the text in Chronicles is corrupt, and several 
emendations have been suggested. 


Haradah. huh-ray’duh (Heb. Adrdddh H3011, “[place of] fear”). A 
camping station in the wilderness journeys of the Israelites (Num. 33:24- 
25). The name suggests that some otherwise unknown incident here may 
have caused anxiety among the people. It was located between Mount 
Shepher and Makheloth, but none of these sites can be identified. 


Haran (person). hair’uhn (Heb. haran H2237, possibly 
“mountaineer”; the place name Haran renders a different Hebrew word). 
(1) Son of Terran, brother of Asranam and Nanor, and father of Lor and two 


daughters, Milcah and Iscah (Gen. 11:26-31). Haran died in Ur before 
his father Terah set out to go to Canaan. 


(2) Son of Cates by his concubine Ephah, included in the genealogy of 
Juvan (1 Chr. 2:46). 


(3) Son of Sums and descendant of Grrsnon; he was one of the Levites 
who headed the families of Lapan (1 Chr. 23:9). 


Haran (place). hair’uhn (Heb. ārān H3059, from Akk. /arranu, 
“road” [i.e., crossroads]; Gk. Charran G5924). Also Harran; KJV NT 
Charran. A city of Mesoporama situated c. 24 mi. (39 km.) SE of Urfa 
(Edessa) on the river Balikh, a tributary of the Evpuratss. It was an 
important commercial center because of its location on one of the main 
trade routes between Babylonia and the Mediterranean: Carchemisn lay 


some 50 mi. (80 km.) W, and Gozan about the same distance E. The place 
name Haran is to be distinguished from Haran cerson, which renders a 
different Hebrew word. 

Terah, father of Abram (Asranam) emigrated to Haran with his family 
(Gen. 11:31). After Terah’s death, Abram left this city to go into the land 
of Canaan (12:4). His brother Nanor remained in Haran, and Abraham 
later sent his servant there to find a wife for his son Isaac among his 
relatives (24:4). Afterward Jacos, at the request of his father Isaac, came 
to this same area in search of a wife (29:4-5). In the time of Hezexian, 
Rassnaken, an Officer of Sennacueris, when delivering a propaganda lecture 
to the people of Jerusatem, mentioned that Haran and other cities in the 
same area had been conquered by Assyria (2 Ki. 19:12; Isa. 37:12). Ezexie. 
mentions this city as one of those that carried on trade with Tyre (Ezek. 
27:23). 


Haran. 


Haran is often referred to in Assyrian and Babylonian records. The 
Akkadian name means “road,” probably because this city was located at 
the intersection of the N-S trade route from Damascus and the E-W route 
between Carcnemisu and Nineven. A center of worship of the moon-god Sin 
was established there in very early times. The city and temple were 
destroyed in the wars of the Assyrian kings. After the fall of Nineveh in 
612 B.C., some Assyrian refugees fled to Haran and held out there until 


610. Nabonidus, the king of Babylon, who delighted in restoring old 
temples, rebuilt the city and temple and reinstated the worship of the 
moon-god there about seventy-five years later. 
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Haran, a region once inhabited by Abraham and his ancestors. (View to the S.) 
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Hararite. hair’uh-rit (Heb. hărārî H2240, possibly “mountain dweller”). 
An epithet applied to two (or three) of Davm’s heroes. Smamman son of 


Agee, who was one of the Three, achieved a great victory over the 
Puustines (2 Sam. 23:11 [cf. vv. 32b-33a, possibly referring to a different 
person]; 1 Chr. 11:34 has Sacre instead of Shammah). Another Hararite 
included in the list of the Thirty is Anam son of Sharar (2 Sam. 23:33b; 1 
Chr. 11:35 has “Ahiam son of Sacar”). The term Hararite may refer to a 
clan or, more probably, a location; if the latter, it may indicate a specific 
town (one suggestion is Arorr) or some general mountainous area (cf. 


English hillbilly). 


Harbona. hahr-boh’nuh (Heb. /arbéné» H3002 and sarbénd H3003, 
from Pers. kherbân, “donkey driver”). KJV also Harbonah. One of the 
seven gunucus sent by Xerxes king of Persia to bring Queen Vasnt to a royal 


feast (Esth. 1:10). It was Harbona who later suggested that Haman be 


hanged on the same gallows that Haman himself had erected for Morpecar 
(7:9). 


harbor. The sheltered part of a body of water. This noun is used twice 
in the NIV (Isa. 23:10, in an oracle concerning Tyre and Tarsus; Acts 
27:12, with reference to Far navens). AS a verb meaning “to hold on to a 
negative thought in the mind,” harbor occurs in several passages (Deut. 
15:9 et al.). 


hardening, spiritual. Both the OT and the NT use a variety of terms 
in several combinations to express the idea of stubborn human resistance 
to God (e.g., Exod. 7:3; Deut. 2:30; 2 Chr. 30:8; Ezek. 2:4). Of special 
interest are the statements that God hardened Puaraon’s heart (Exod. 7:3; 
10:1; 14:4) and that Pharaoh hardened his own heart (9:34-35; 13:15). 
Pau. appeals to the soverzicnty or cop in discussing Pharaoh (Rom. 9:18), 
although the factor of human responsibility through repeated warnings 
is clearly involved (cf. 1 Sam. 6:6; Rom. 1:21-25). Hardening one’s heart 
brings punishment (Prov. 29:1), as is evident in Israel’s resistance at 
Merman (Ps. 95:8). Refusal to listen, to obey, or to be thankful 
characterize the hardened heart, and Israel is portrayed as a prime 
example of this condition (2 Ki. 17:14; Neh. 9:16-17; Heb. 3:8). The 
disciples’ hearts were said to be hardened or dull when they failed to 
understand the miracle of the loaves (Mk. 6:52; 8:17). Gentile 
unbelievers are alienated from God because of their ignorance and 
hardness of heart (Eph. 4:18). With reference to Israel, Pau. states that 
while the elect obtained salvation, “the others were hardened” (Rom. 
11:7; cf. v. 25; see erection). Here the individuals themselves are described 
as being hardened, but elsewhere he says that “their minds were made 
dull” (2 Cor. 3:14). 


hare. See anmats. 


harem. This English term (from Arabic arim, “forbidden”) denotes the 
building assigned to the wives and concubines of one man; the word 
often refers to the women themselves. Modern versions use it as the 
rendering of a Hebrew phrase meaning literally, “house of the women” 
(Esth. 2:3, 9, 11, 13-14; the NIV uses it also in vv. 8 and 15, where the 
Heb. simply has “the women”). In addition, it is possible that a harem is 
in view in Eccl. 2:8 (so NIV; lit., “a mistress and mistresses”). 


Hareph. hair ‘if (Heb. 4arép H3073, possibly “sharp, shrewd”). Son of 
Hur, descendant of Cates, and “father” (i.e., founder or ruler) of Beru caper; 
listed in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:51). 


Hareth. See Herem. 


Harhaiah. hahr-hay’yuh (Heb. arhăyâ H3015, derivation unknown). 
Father of Uzziel; the latter was one of the goldsmiths who helped to 
repair the walls of Jerusalem after the rxn: (Neh. 3:8). 


Harhas. harh‘has (Heb. aras H3030, derivation unknown). Father of 
Tikvah and grandfather of Shallum; the latter was “keeper of the 
wardrobe” and the husband of Hutpan the prophetess (2 Ki. 22:14). The 
name is given as Hasran (and father of Tokhath) in the parallel passage (2 
Chr. 34:22). 


Har-heres. See Herres #1. 


Harhur. hahr’huhr (Heb. /arhtir H3028, possibly “raven” or “[born 
during mother’s] fever”). Ancestor of a family of temple servants 
(Netunim) who returned after the exme (Ezra 2:51; Neh. 7:53). 


Harim. hair’im (Heb. harim H3053, “consecrated”). (1) The leader of a 
priestly family whom Davw appointed by lot as the head of the third 
division for duties in the sanctuary (1 Chr. 24:8). He is possibly the same 
priest listed as the ancestor of a family of 1,017 people that returned 
from the Babylonian captivity with Zerrussase. (Ezra 2:39; Neh. 7:42), 
some of whom had married foreign wives and agreed to divorce them 
(Ezra 10:21). Perhaps this is the same priestly family (or a member of it 
also named Harim) that joined in sealing the covenant of Nexemian (Neh. 
10:5). 

(2) Ancestor of a family of 320 people that returned from the 
Babylonian captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:32; Neh. 7:35). Because 
this list includes many geographic names, Harim here may refer to a 
town. Some members of this family had married foreign wives and 
agreed to divorce them (Ezra 10:31). The same family (or a member of it 
also named Harim) joined in sealing the covenant of Neneman (Neh. 
10:27). Malkijah, a descendant of this family (or the son of the 
individual Harim) helped repair a section of the wall of Jerusaiem as well 
as the Tower of the Ovens (Neh. 3:11). 


It should be noted that many scholars identify four or more different 
individuals (or families) by the name of Harim. 


Hariph. hair ‘if (Heb. /darip H3040, “sharp, brisk” or “[born at] harvest- 
time”). Ancestor of a family of 112 members that returned from exile 
with Zerussase, (Neh. 7:24; called “Jorah” in Ezra 2:18). The same family 


(or a member of it also named Hariph) joined in sealing the covenant of 
Nenemian (Neh. 10:19). 


harlot. See prostrute. 


Har-magedon. See Armaczppon. 


Harmon. hahr’muhn (Heb. harēmôn H2236, meaning unknown). A city 


or region to which the powerful and unjust women of Samaria were to be 
exiled (Amos 4:3; KJV, “the palace”). No place with this name is known, 
and the text is widely thought to be corrupt. Many emendations have 
been proposed (cf. NIV mg., “O mountain of oppression”), but none has 
been generally accepted. 


harmony of the Gospels. An edition of the Gospus that seeks to 
show the agreement or coherence among them. Gospel harmonies may 
take two forms: (1) works that interweave material from all four Gospels 
into one chronological narrative, and (2) arrangements (“synopses”) of 
the Gospels, especially the synoptics, in parallel columns according to 
some chronological scheme. The earliest harmony, Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
was produced c. A.D. 170 and used the first method. Many modern 
“harmonies” are better described as synopses, for they do not necessarily 
assume agreement among the Gospels. They are an important tool for 
comparative study. 


Harnepher. hahr‘nuh-fuhr (Heb. /arneper H3062, “Horus [an Egyptian 
deity] is good”). Son (or descendant) of Zophah, included in the 
genealogy of Asner (1 Chr. 7:36). The name Harnepher, however, may be 
a clan designation or even a place name (some have speculated that it 
was derived from an Egyptian outpost in Palestine). 


harness. This English term, as noun or verb, is used a few times in 
Bible translations to render several Hebrew words. It can be used of 
hitching up chariots (1 Ki. 18:44) and yoking cows (1 Sam. 6:7). The 
KJV also uses this English word in its older sense of “armor” (1 Ki. 
22:34; 2 Chr. 18:33). 


Harod. hair‘uhd (Heb. /dréd H3008, “trembling”; gentilic Adrédi 
H3012, “Harodite”). (1) A spring at which Gmron encamped with his men 
while preparing for battle with the Midianites (Jdg. 7:1). Some have 
speculated that Sau. encamped at this spring (1 Sam. 29:1, “the spring in 


Jezreel”) before his fatal battle with the Puuistines (cf. 31:1). Harod is 
generally identified with ‘Ein Jalud, 9 mi. (14 km.) WNW of Beru snan. 


(2) The epithet Harodite is applied to two of Davw’s mighty warriors, 
Shammah and Elika (2 Sam. 23:25; cf. 1 Chr. 11:27, “Shammoth the 
Harorite”). Some associate this name with #1 above, but many scholars 
believe it refers to an unrelated town also named Harod, possibly to be 
identified with modern Khirbet el-Haredhan, c. 5 mi. (8 km.) SE of 


JERUSALEM. 


Haroeh. huh-roh’uh (Heb. hard eh H2218, “the seer”). Son (or 
descendant) of Suosar, included in the genealogy of Cates (1 Chr. 2:52); 
probably the same as Reamu (1 Chr. 4:2). 


Harorite. hay’roh-rit (Heb. hărôrî H2229). Epithet applied to 
Shammoth, one of Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:27); probably the 


same as SHammau the Harodite. See Harop. 


Harosheth Haggoyim. huh-roh’shith-huh-goi‘im (Heb. /drdset 
haggdyim H3099, “woodland of the nations”). A Canaanite town and the 
home of Siszra, from which he led his forces against Drsoran and Barak 
(Jdg. 4:13), and to which his army fled after his defeat (v. 16). Its 
location is uncertain, and some think it was not a town at all but, as its 
name suggests, a general woodland region in Ganre of the Gentiles or in 


JEZREEL. 


harp. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


harpoon. This English term is used to render a Hebrew word that 
occurs only once (Job 41:7; KJV, “barbed irons”), in parallel to “fishing 
spears”; both weapons are said to be futile in the battle with teviatnan. 


Harran. See Haran. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Harod Spring at the base of Mt. Gilboa. 


harrow. As a verb, this English term, meaning “to break up and 
smooth the soil,” is a possible rendering of Hebrew sidéd H8440, which 
occurs three times (Job 39:10 KJV; Isa. 28:24 NIV, NRSV; Hos. 10:11 
NRSV). The precise meaning of the Hebrew verb, however, is disputed; 
some scholars argue for the sense “to plow furrows [that function as 
boundaries].” For the use of harrow as a noun, see PICK. 


Harsha. hahr’shuh (Heb. farsa » H3095, possibly “deaf” or “mute”). 
Ancestor of a family of temple servants (Nemm) who returned from the 


EXILE (Ezra 2:52; Neh. 7:54). 


hart. See anmats. 


Harum. hair’uhm (Heb. hārûm H2227). Father of Aharhel and a 
descendant of Jupan through Asmur (1 Chr. 4:8; cf. v. 5). 


Harumaph. huh-roo’maf (Heb. /drtimap H3018, “split nose”). Father of 
Jedaiah; the latter helped in repairing the walls of Jerusatem in the time of 
Nenemian (Neh. 3:10). 


Haruphite. huh-roo ‘fit (Heb. Adriipt H3020; cf. Harren, Harn). Epithet 
applied to Shephatiah, one of the warriors from Bensamw who joined Davw 
at Zmac (1 Chr. 12:5; Ketib, “Hariphite”). It is not clear whether the term 
indicates geographic origin or connection to a clan. 


Haruz. hair'uhz (Heb. /ariis H3027, possibly “gold” or “diligent”). 
Father of Mesnuttemerx, who was the mother of Amon, king of Judah (2 Ki. 
21:19). The name may be either Phoenician or Arabic. 


harvest. The economy of the Israelites was strictly agricultural. See 
AGRICULTURE. Harvest time was a very significant event for them. They had 
three each year. The barley reaping (Ruth 1:22) came in April-May; the 
wheat harvest (Gen. 30:14) was about six weeks later, in June-July; and 
the ingathering of the fruits of tree or vine took place in September- 
October. 


Grain crops were reaped with sickles, and the cut stalks were laid in 
bunches that were carried to the ruresuinc FLoor. Some laws governed these 
simple harvest operations. The corners of the fields were not to be 
reaped, and the scatterings of the cut grain were not to be picked up. 
The part of the crop thus left was for the poor people to use (Lev. 23:22). 
The owner was required each year to present the mrsrtrrurrs of the crop as 
an offering to God before he could take any of it for his own use (23:10, 
14). Stalks of grain that grew up without being sown were not to be 
harvested (25:5). With a new orchard or vineyard the fruit was not to be 
gathered for three years, and the fourth year’s crop had to be given 
entirely to the Lord. So the owner had to wait until the fifth year to get 
any fruit for himself (19:23-25). 


The Lord fitted the three main religious feasts that he prescribed for 


the people into this agricultural economy. The Passover came in the 
season of the barley harvest (Exod. 23:16). Seven weeks later at time of 
the wheat harvest the Feast of Pentecost occurred (34:22). The Feast of 
Tabernacles was observed in the seventh month, which was the period of 
the fruit harvest (34:22). See rrasrs. 

Harvest is a picture of the blessing upon the returning captivity of 
Judah (Hos. 6:11). More frequently, the wielding of the sickle in harvest 
portrays the judgment upon the nations of the world (Joel 3:13). The NT 
repeats this image of judgment (Rev. 14:15). Jesus compares the harvest 
to the xincpom or cop, which grows by stages (Mk. 4:29). The separation of 
the weeds and wheat will occur at the “harvest” of the kingdom (Matt. 
13:30). Christ used the harvest to represent a world of souls that is ready 
to be reached with the gospel. The fields are ready to be harvested, “but 
the workers are few” (Matt. 9:37). 


Hasadiah. has‘uh-di‘uh (Heb. Adsady@ H2878, “Yahweh is faithful”). 
Son of Zerussase. and descendant of Davw through Soromon (1 Chr. 3:20), 


possibly born in Palestine (see Hasnusan). 


Hasenuah. See Hassenuan. 


Hashabiah. hash‘uh-bi‘uh (Heb. AdSabyé H3116, “Yahweh has taken 
account”). (1) Son of Amaziah, descendant of Merar, and ancestor of 
Ersan, who was a Levre musician in the time of Davin (1 Chr. 6:45). 


(2) Son of Jevutaun, father of Azrikam, ancestor of Shemaiah, and a 
Levite musician (1 Chr. 9:14; 25:3, 19; Neh. 11:15). This Hashabiah was 
the head of the twelfth company of temple musicians appointed by lot 
under David. 

(3) A ruler from Hesron in the time of David who, along with his 
relatives, was “responsible in Israel west of the Jordan for all the work of 
the Lor» and for the king’s service” (1 Chr. 26:30). 


(4) Son of Kemuel and an officer over the tribe of Lev: under King 


David (1 Chr. 27:17). 

(5) A leader of the Levites in the reign of Josan who gave liberally 
toward the sacrifices (2 Chr. 35:9). 

(6) A prominent Levite who returned from the exne with Ezra; he is 
usually associated with Sueresian (Ezra 8:19; Neh. 12:24). He was also one 


of the priests entrusted with the temple treasures that were brought to 
Jerusalem (Ezra 8:24). Moreover, this Hashabiah may have been the 
same one who as “ruler of half the district of Keilah” helped to repair the 
wall (Neh. 3:17) and who affixed his seal to the covenant of Nenemman 


(10:11). 

(7) One of the descendants of Parosh who agreed to divorce their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:25 NRSV, following the LXX [MT, “Malkijah”]). 
See Marxuan ##4-6. 

(8) Son of Mattaniah, descendant of Asaru, and grandfather of Uzzi; the 
latter was chief officer of the Levites (Neh. 11:22). 

(9) Head of the priestly house of Hixian in the time of Jomxm the high 
priest (Neh. 12:21). 


Hashabnah. huh-shab‘nuh (Heb. 4dSabné H3118, possibly “[Yahweh] 
has taken account of me”). One of leaders of the Israelites who sealed 
the covenant under Nenemian (Neh. 10:25). 


Hashabneiah. hash‘uhb-nee’yah (Heb. Aăšabnēęyâ H3119, “Yahweh 
has taken account of me”). KJV Hashabniah. (1) Father of Hattush; the 
latter helped rebuild the walls of Jerusalem in the time of Neneman (Neh. 


3:10). 
(2) One of the Levires who offered prayer in the ceremonies that 


preceded the sealing of the covenant (Neh. 9:5). Some scholars identify 
him with Hasnasian #6. 


Hashabniah. See Hasuasnean. 


Hashbaddanah. hash-bad’‘uh-nuh (Heb. 4asbaddané H3111, 
derivation uncertain). KJV Hashbadana. One of the prominent men who 
stood near Ezra when the law was read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). 


-v= 


Hashem. hay’shim (Heb. hāšēm H2244). A Gıxzonre whose sons are 
included among Davw’s mighty men (1 Chr. 11:34; however, the Heb. 
expression béné hasém could be read as “the sons of the name,” with the 
possible meaning, “famous men”). Many scholars emend the text by 
omitting “the sons of” (cf. NRSV) and changing “Hashem” to “Jashen” 
(cf. 2 Sam. 23:32). 


Hashmonah. hash-moh’nuh (Heb. %ašmōnâ H3135, derivation 
uncertain). A place at which the Israelites stopped during their 
wilderness journey (Num. 33:29-30). It was evidently located between 
Mithcah and Moseroth, but the site is unknown. 


Hashub. See Hassuus. 


Hashubah. huh-shoo’buh (Heb. AdSub4 H3112, possibly “considered 
[by Yahweh]” or “[highly] esteemed”). Son of Zerussase. and descendant 
of Davw through Sotomon (1 Chr. 3:20). Some scholars suggest that the 


word is not a name and emend the text to “after his return,” indicating 
that the subsequent names refer to Zerubbabel’s sons born in Palestine. 


Hashum. hay’shuhm (Heb. /asum H3130, “broad nose”). (1) Son of 
Dan (Gen. 46:23 NRSV, following LXX; MT, Husum; see also Suunan). 


(2) Ancestor of a family of 223 (or 328) members who returned from 
the exne (Ezra 2:19; Neh. 7:22). Some members of this family had 
married foreign wives and agreed to divorce them (Ezra 10:33). 

(3) One of the prominent men who stood near Ezra when the law was 
read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). He may be the same Hashum who 


affixed his seal to the covenant (10:18). 


Hashupha. See Hasvurua. 


Hasideans, Hasidim. See Maccasez. 


Hasmonean. See Maccasze. 


Hasrah. haz‘ruh (Heb. /asré H2897, derivation uncertain). Father of 
Tokhath and grandfather of Suauum; the latter was “keeper of the 
wardrobe” and the husband of Hutpan the prophetess (2 Chr. 34:22). The 
name is given as Harras (and father of Tikvah) in the parallel passage (2 
Ki. 22:14). 


Hassenaah. has‘uh-nay’uh (Heb. hassénd>G H2189, meaning 
uncertain). The father (or ancestor) of a family that rebuilt the Fisu cate 
(Neh. 3:3). Many believe, however, that the form Hassenaah should be 
understood as the definite article plus Senaan (Ezra 2:35; Neh. 7:38), 
which may well be a place name. If so, “the sons of Hassenaah” means 
perhaps “the people from the [region of] Senaah.” See also Hassenuan. 


Hassenuah. has‘uh-noo’uh (Heb. hassénu»G H2190, meaning 
uncertain). KJV Hasenuah. Father of Hodaviah and ancestor of Sallu, 
from the tribe of Bensamn; Sallu is mentioned as one of the first to resettle 
in Jerusaiem (1 Chr. 9:7). In a parallel list of postexilic Benjamites, 
Hassenuah is mentioned as father (or ancestor) of a certain Judah who 
was in charge of the Second District of Jerusalem (Neh. 11:9; KJV, 
“Senuah”). The name is possibly a variant form of Hassenaan and Serenaan. 


Hasshub. hash‘uhb (Heb. /asstib H3121, “considerate” or “[highly] 


regarded” or “one to whom has been reckoned”). KJV also Hashub (in 
Nehemiah). (1) Son (meaning prob. a descendant) of Panatu-moas; along 
with Malkijah son of Harim, he helped repair a section of the wall of 
Jerusatem as well as the Tower of the Ovens (Neh. 3:11). He is probably the 
same Hasshub mentioned along with a certain Benjamin as having made 
repairs in front of their house (v. 23). 


(2) One of the Israelite leaders who sealed the covenant in the time of 
Ezra (Neh. 10:23). 

(3) Father of Shemaiah; the latter was a leader of the Merari clan 
among the Levires and is mentioned as having settled in Jerusalem after 
the return from the captivity (1 Chr. 9:14; Neh. 11:15). 


Hassophereth, Sophereth. ha-sof‘uh-rith, sof‘uh-rith (Heb. 
hassoperet H2191, “the [office of] scribe” or “the guild of scribes”; also 
sOperet H6072). Ancestor of a family of Sotomon’s servants who returned 
after the exuz (“Hassophereth” in Ezra 2:55; “Sophereth” in Neh. 7:57; 
KJV has “Sophereth” in both passages). 


Hasupha. huh-soo’fuh (Heb. Adstipd » H3102, possibly “stripped” or 
“prematurely born”). KJV Hashupha (in Nehemiah). Ancestor of a family 
of temple servants (Nermmm) who returned after the exuz (Ezra 2:43; Neh. 
7:46). 


hat. See press. 


Hatach. See Haruacu. 


hate, hatred. An intense aversion or active hostility that is expressed 
in settled opposition to a person or thing. Hatred is a response that 
usually comes from anger, fear, or a sense of injury, as when Esau is said 
to have hated Jacos (Gen. 27:41; NIV, “held a grudge against”). The 


apostle Pau. condemned hatred, listing it as one of the works of the flesh 
(Gal. 5:20). Also, the OT includes a clear prohibition of hatred between 
kindred (Lev. 19:17). 

God is said to hate moratry and false worship (Deut. 12:31; 16:22; Jer. 
44:4) and even Israel’s worsHp when it was external only (Isa. 1:14; Amos 
5:21; Mal. 2:13-16). There is a special and sometimes problematic usage 
in the OT, where God is said to love Jacob but to hate Esau (Mal. 1:2-3), 
to hate evildoers (Ps. 5:5), and to hate that which was evil (Prov. 6:16). 
The emotional connotation we normally associate with hatred should be 
subtracted from such passages; God must not be understood to act on the 
human plane of anger and hostility. In connection with Esau, “hate” is 
almost equivalent to the acknowledgement of a divine selectivity: Jacob 
he chose and Esau he rejected. 


Jesus modified the teaching of his contemporaries by insisting that 
although they had heard it said they were to love their neighbors but 
hate their enemies, they should rather love their enemies and do good to 
those who hated them (Matt. 5:43; Lk. 6:27). Jesus’ words of admonition 
to his disciples seem strange in light of another statement, “If anyone 
comes to me and does not hate his father and mother, his wife and 
children, his brothers and sisters—yes, even his own life—he cannot be 
my disciple” (Lk. 14:26). Clearly, however, the disciples were being 
instructed not that they should be hostile toward those nearest and 
dearest to them, but rather that even those nearest and dearest to them 
must be given second place to the disciples’ loyalty and affection for 
Jesus. Nothing must be allowed to interfere with our commitment to the 
cause of Christ, especially not our own selfish desires or ambitions. 

The antithesis of iov: to hatred is especially emphasized in the Gospel 
of John, which expresses a sharp Semitic juxtaposition in the imagery of 
ucut and parkness (Jn. 3:20). In the same context, it is the love of God in 
Jesus Christ that has become operative in the world to destroy the 
hatred of the light; and even though the disciples are hated by the world, 
they are to reveal to it the love of Christ that is stronger than hate 
(17:14, 20-26). 


Hathach. hay’thak (Heb. hdtak H2251, possibly Pers., “good one” or 
“courtier”). KJV Hatach; TNIV Hathack. A eunuch under King Xerxes 
assigned to attend Queen Esrar (Esth. 4:5-6, 9-10). He served as a 
messenger between Esther and Morpscar after Haman plotted to kill the 
Jews. 


Hathak. hay’thak. TNIV form of Hamax. 


Hathath. hay’thath (Heb. Adtat H3171, “dread” or “weakling”). Son of 
Oranet and grandson of Kenaz (Caizs’s younger brother), included in the 


genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:13). 


Hatipha. huh-ti‘fuh (Heb. Adfipd > H2640, “captured”). Ancestor of a 
family of temple servants (NerHnm) who returned from the captivity 
(Ezra 2:54; Neh. 7:56). 


Hatita. huh-ti‘tuh (Heb. Ad¢itd > H2638, meaning uncertain). Ancestor 
of a family of gatekeepers who returned with Zerussase. from the captivity 
(Ezra 2:42; Neh. 7:45). 


hatred. See nate, HATRED. 


Hattil. hat’uhl (Heb. /artil H2639, possibly “talkative”). Ancestor of a 
family of Sotomon’s servants who returned from the captivity (Ezra 2:57; 


Neh. 7:59). 


Hattush. hat‘uhsh (Heb. /at‘ti¥ H2637, meaning unknown). (1) Son of 
Shemaiah and descendant of Davin through Zerussase, and Suecanian; he is 


apparently the same Hattush mentioned among the family heads who 
returned from the captivity (1 Chr. 3:22; Ezra 8:2; some scholars emend 


these texts on the basis of 1 Esd. 8:29 [“Hattush the son of Shecaniah”]). 
(2) Son of Hashabneiah; he was one of the Israelites who helped repair 
the wall of Jerusatem under Nenemian (Neh. 3:10). 
(3) A priest who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 10:4); he is 
probably the same man listed among those who returned with 
Zerubbabel and Jrsnua (12:2). 


Hauran. haw truhn (Heb. /awrdn H2588, derivation uncertain). A great 
plain situated on a plateau 2,000 ft. (610 m.) high E of the Jorpan River 
and N of the land of Gurav. In ancient times it was called Bassan. Its soil is 
of volcanic origin and is very rich, making the region famous for its 
wheat crops. In the Bible, the name Hauran is mentioned only by Ezexi. 
in his description of the boundaries of the land of Israel in the millennial 
age (Ezek. 47:16, 18). The Israelites never had a very great hold on this 
area. Its openness to the E made it a frequent prey to robbers from the 
desert. Under the Romans, Heron ruled over it as part of his realm, and 


he greatly encouraged settlement by stopping the robber raids. It was 
then known as Auranitis. Christianity flourished there from the second 
century A.D. until the seventh century, when it was overthrown by the 
Muslims. Today Hauran is an integral part of Syria. 


haven. see Fair Havens. 


Havilah. hav‘uh-luh (Heb. Adwild H2564, “sandy”). (1) Son of Cus and 
grandson of Ham (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chr. 1:9). His name is probably related to 
the geographical area discussed in #3 below. 

(2) Son of Joxran, grandson of Esm, and descendant of Smem (Gen. 
10:29; 1 Chr. 1:23). His name is probably related to the geographical 
area discussed in #3 below. 

(3) A land described as being bounded by one of the four rivers of the 
Garden of Epen, the PisHon, and as being rich in gold, resin, and onyx 
(Gen. 2:11-12). The region—or perhaps a different place bearing the 


same name—is mentioned with Suur (prob. in N Smar) as one of the limits 
of the territory of the Amatexires (25:18) and Sau is said to have defeated 
the Amalekites in this area (1 Sam. 15:7, though it is widely thought that 
Havilah here is a textual corruption). The location of Havilah is 
disputed. Many scholars connect the name with Arabic Haulan, which 
refers both to an area in SW Arasa (Yemen) and to an ancient tribal 
federation that still lives there. Some have even suggested that the 
individuals mentioned in ##1 and 2 above represent two branches of 
this Arabian tribe. Others prefer to locate Havilah in W or NW Arabia. 


Havvoth Jair. havoth-jay‘uhr (Heb. Aawwét yd îr H2596, “villages of 
Jair”). KJV Havoth-jair (Num. 32:41; Jdg. 10:4), Bashan-havoth-jair 
(Deut. 3:14); “towns of Jair” (1 Chr. 2:23). A group of thirty villages 
captured by Jar, a descendant of Manassen (Num. 32:41; Jdg. 10:4; 1 Chr. 
2:22-23). Jair captured both Guran and Basman, and this latter district 
evidently contained thirty more towns (Deut. 3:14; Josh. 13:30; 1 Ki. 
4:13; 1 Chr. 2:23). The phrase Havvoth Jair applied only to the villages 
in Gilead. There are, however, alternate explanations for the differences 
among the texts. 


hawk. See sos. 


hay. See pants (under grass). 


Hazael. hay’zay-uhl (Heb. Adzd él H2599 [also Adzah él], “God has 
seen”). One of the most powerful of the kings of Aram (Syria), ruling from 
c. 843 to c. 796 B.C. He is first mentioned in 1 Ki. 19:15-17, where Euan 
at Mount Horeb was told by God that he would anoint Hazael king over 
Aram. At this time he was a high officer in the court of Brn-napan II, king 
of Aram (2 Ki. 8:7-9). Subsequently, he killed Ben-Hadad by smothering 
him with a wet cloth, and Hazael became king in his stead (8:10-15). 


Soon after, Hazael fought against the combined forces of JeHoram and 


Anazian at Ramom curan (2 Ki. 8:28-29; 9:14-15). He frequently defeated 
Jenu in battle, devastating all his country E of the Jordan from the Arnon 
Rive in the S to Basan in the N (10:32-33). During the reign of Jenoanaz, 
Jehu’s successor, he repeatedly encroached upon the territory of Israel, 
which was kept from complete destruction only by God’s mercy (13:3, 
22-23). Hazael also moved into SW Palestine, taking Gars, he compelled 
the king of Judah to pay a heavy bribe for sparing Jrrusatem (12:17-18; 2 
Chr. 24:23, 24). It was not until the death of Hazael that Israel was able 
successfully to check the aggression of Aram under Ben-hadad III, the 
son of Hazael (2 Ki. 13:24-25). 


In the Black Obelisk from Catan, SHatmaneser III records that in 842 B.C. 
he joined battle with Hazael. He claims that the Aramean king was 
defeated, losing 6,000 warriors, 1,121 chariots, and 470 horsemen. In 
another inscription Shalmaneser refers to Hazael as the “son of a 
nobody,” and mentions that Hazael had “seized the throne” and rebelled 
against him. Among the spoils taken from Damascus by Assyria, and 
found by archaeologists at Arslan Tash (Hadathah), were an ivory inlay 
from the side of a bed, with the words engraved on it, “Bar Ama to our 
Lord Hazael in the year ...,” and another ivory tablet, possibly a part of 
the same bed, showing in relief a god or king in Phoenician-Aramean 
style, which some scholars believe is actually a portrait of Hazael 
himself. 


Hazaiah. huh-zay’yuh (Heb. /dzayé H2610, “Yahweh has seen”). Son 
of Adaiah, descendant of Jupan through Shelah, and ancestor of 


Maaseiah; the latter was a provincial leader who settled in Jerusalem 
after the rxun: (Neh. 11:5). 


Hazar Addar. hay’zuhr-ad‘uhr (Heb. Adsar- »addar H2960, “settlement 
of Addar”). A site marking the S border of Canaan (Num. 34:4). It was 
apparently between Kapssu sarnea and Azmon, but the precise location is 


unknown. The most common identification is modern ‘Ain Qedeis (c. 51 
mi./82 km. SW of Brrrsneea). The parallel passage (Josh. 15:3) is thought 


by some to break up the name Hazar Addar into two, Hezron and Appar; 


others believe that Addar and Hazar Addar are identical and to be 
distinguished from Hezron. 


Hazar Enan. hay’zuhr-ee’nuhn (Heb. Adsar <énan H2966, “settlement 
of Enan” [in Ezekiel, Adsar <énén]). Also Hazar Enon. A site marking the 
ideal NE boundary of Israel (Num. 34:9-10), apparently between Damascus 
and Hamam (Ezek. 47:17; 48:1). Some scholars in the past identified it 
with the modern Hadr at the foot of Mount Hermon, not far from Dan prace) 
and more than 30 mi. (48 km.) SW of Damascus, but now it is generally 
believed to be the same as Qaryatein, a full 70 mi. (113 km.) NE of 
Damascus. If the latter is correct, the envisioned territory of Israel would 
be almost twice as large as it was during most of its history. 


Hazar Gaddah. hay’zuhr-gad’uh (Heb. Adsar gaddâ H2961, 
“settlement of Gad”). Also Hazar-gaddah. A town in the Necev, the 
extreme S of the tribal territory of Jupan (Josh. 15:27). It is mentioned 
between Moladah and Heshmon, but its precise location is unknown. 


Hazar-hatticon. See Hazer natticon. 


Hazarmaveth. hay‘zuhr-may’vith (Heb. 4dsar-ma@wet H2975, “village 
of Maveth [death]”). Son of Joxran, grandson of Eser, and descendant of 
Smem (Gen. 10:26; 1 Chr. 1:20). His name appears to be preserved in 
Arabic Hadramaut, applied to a S Arabian tribe and to a fruitful valley 
running parallel to the Arabian sea coast for about 200 mi. (320 km.). In 
the days of its greatest glory (Sth cent. B.C. and 1st-2nd cent. A.D.) it 
was the home of a great civilization, with its capital at Shabwa. See also 
SABTA, SABTAH. 


Hazar Shual. hay’zuhr-shoo’uhl (Heb. Adsar sical H2967, “fox 


habitat”). A village in the Necev, lying within the tribal territory of Jupan, 
but assigned to Simeon (Josh. 15:28; 19:3; 1 Chr. 4:28). It was resettled by 
the Israelites after the exnz (Neh. 11:27). It is always mentioned in close 
relationship with Berrsnesa, but its precise location is unknown. 


Hazar Susah, Hazar Susim. hay“zuhr-soo’suh, hay’zuhr-soo’sim 
(Heb. Adsar sûsâ H2963 [alternate pl. form, Adsar stisim H2964], “mare 
farm, horse enclosure”). A city in the SW part of the tribal territory of 
Juvan, but assigned to Simeon (Josh. 19:5; called “Hazar Susim” in 1 Chr. 
4:31). Some scholars believe that the town was originally called Sansannan 
(listed in the parallel passage, Josh. 15:31), and that it was renamed 
because Sotomon may have kept there the horses he brought from Egypt 
and sold to the Hittites and Syrians (1 Ki. 4:26; 9:19; 10:29). In any case, 
the location is unknown. 


Hazazon Tamar. haz‘uh-zon-tay’muhr (Heb. /asés6én tamar H2954, 
“gravel terrain of Tamar [date-palm]”). TNIV Hazezon Tamar. After 
Keportaomer and his allies defeated the Hortes in Ser, “they turned back 
and went to En Mishpat (that is, Kadesh), and they conquered the whole 
territory of the Amalekites, as well as the Amorites who were living in 
Hazazon Tamar” (Gen. 14:7). This description, along with the 
subsequent narrative, suggests that Hazazon Tamar was located S or SW 
of the Dran sea, and some scholars identify it with Tamar (1 Ki. 9:18; 
Ezek. 47:18-19; 48:28), which is generally thought to be modern ‘Ain Hu 
Sb, c. 23 mi. (37 km.) SSW of the S tip of the Dead Sea. See discussion 
under Tamar erac). Elsewhere, however, Hazazon Tamar is identified with 
En cep (2 Chr. 20:2), which lies on the W shore of the Dead Sea, midpoint 
between the N and S tips. It seems unlikely, but not impossible, that 
Kedorlaomer fought the Amorites in En Gedi. Perhaps the name Hazazon 
Tamar was applied to more than one site distinguished by palm groves. 


hazel. See puants. 


Hazelelponi. See HazzeE.ELpont. 


Hazer Hatticon. hay’zuhr-hat‘uh-kon (Heb. 4asér hattikén H2962, 
“settlement of Hatticon” or “middle court”). Also Hazar-hatticon; TNIV 
Hazer Hattikon. A place said to be on the border of Hauran and named 


among the boundaries of ideal Israel (Ezek. 47:16). It is generally 
thought to be a scribal error or a variant name for Hazar rnan. 


Hazerim. huh-zihr’im. The KJV transliteration of Hebrew /Adsérim, 
plural form of the common noun /asér H2958, “village” (Deut. 2:23). 


Hazeroth. huh-zihr’oth (Heb. 4Adsérét H2972, “settlements”). A 
camping station of the Israelites during their wilderness wanderings 
(Num. 11:35; 12:16; 33:17-18; Deut. 1:1). It was here that Aaron and 
Miriam quarreled with Mosss regarding his marriage to a Cusmre woman and 
his claim that God spoke only through him (Num. 12:1-15). Hazeroth is 
generally identified with «Ain Khadra (Hudrat), some 30 mi. (48 km.) NE 
of Jebel Musa (see Smar), on the way to Agasan. 


Hazezon Tamar. haz‘uh-zon-tay’muhr. TNIV form of Hazazon Tamar. 


Haziel. hay’zee-uhl (Heb. Adzi»él H2609, possibly “God has seen” or 
“vision of God”). Son of Summer and a Levire descended from Gersuon (1 Chr. 


23:9). The text is difficult and emendations have been proposed. 


Hazo. hay’zoh (Heb. 4dz6 H2605, derivation uncertain). Son of Namor 
by his wife Mucan; nephew of Asranam (Gen. 22:22). The passage as a 
whole seems to indicate the origins of a dozen Aramean tribes, and the 
name Hazo is usually associated with Assyrian Hazu (mentioned in an 
inscription of Esarnappon), referring to a mountainous region in N Arasia. 


Hazor. hay’zor (Heb. /as6ér H2937, “enclosure”). (1) One of the 
southernmost towns within the tribal territory of Juoman (Josh. 15:23). It 
was situated in the Necev, near the country of Evom (v. 21), but its precise 
location is unknown. See also Hazor napatran. 


Hazor in Naphtali. 


(2) An alternate name for Krriom nezron, also included in the list of the 
southernmost towns of Judah (Josh. 15:25). 

(3) A town within the tribal territory of Bensamwn listed among the 
places settled by those who returned from the exnz (Neh. 11:33). Its 


location is uncertain, though some have identified it with Khirbet Hazzur 
(some 3 mi./5 km. NW of Jerusatem). 


(4) An otherwise unknown group of desert settlements against which 
Jerrman prophesied (Jer. 49:28-33). The oracle speaks of “the kingdoms 
of Hazor” and associates them with Kepar (a N Arabian tribe). Although 
some have thought Hazor was an Arab settlement in S Palestine, most 
scholars believe that the name referred to associated villages inhabited 
by semi-nomadic peoples in W or NW Arasa (and Kedar may have been 
one of the kingdoms in the league). 


© Dr. James C. Martin At the height of its power, Hazor in Naphtali was the largest city of ancient Israel. (View 


to the E.) 


(5) A large and important city in N Palestine, within the tribal 
territory of Naputau. When the Israelites entered Palestine, the land was a 
conglomeration of little city-states or kingdoms, and of various groups 
united by tribal ties (for the former, see Josh. 11:1; and for the latter, 
11:3). This Hazor was reckoned as “the head of all those kingdoms” in 
Joshua’s day, and its king, Jasin, led them against Joshua, who almost 
annihilated them. Nearly two centuries later, another Jabin (Jdg. 4) 
reigning at Hazor was reckoned as king of Canaan, but God used Desoran 
and Barak to subdue and destroy him. Hazor, having a strategic location 
in the hills about 5 mi. (8 km.) W of the waters of Mrrom, was fortified 
by Sotomon (1 Ki. 9:15). Its Israelite inhabitants were carried away into 
captivity (2 Ki. 15:29) in Assyria by Tictatu-pieser about the middle of the 
eighth century B.C. The site, modern Tell el-Qedah, is located some 10 
mi. (16 km.) N of the Sea of Galilee, and is 200 acres in its full extent 
(upper and lower areas). Hazor was the largest city ever built in 
Palestine during the biblical period, accommodating up to 40,000 
inhabitants. It was dug first by archaeologist J. Garstang in 1928 and 
more extensively by Y. Yadin in 1955-58, 1968-70. Yadin discovered 
twenty-two strata of occupation including what he believed to be clear 
evidence of Joshua’s destruction. A unique water tunnel was found, 
along with city gates similar to those at Gezer and Mecwno, dating to the 


time of Solomon (though some date them slightly later). 


Hazor Hadattah. hay’zor-huh-dat’uh (Heb. 4a-S6r Addatta H2939, 
“New Hazor [enclosure]”). Also MHazor-haddattah. One of the 
southernmost towns within the tribal territory of Juvan (Josh. 15:25; KJV 


reads two names, “Hazor, Haddattah”). Several towns in the Necev bore 
the name Hazor, but their precise locations are unknown. The second 
component of the name Hazor Hadattah is the Aramaic word for “new” 
(cf. Heb. Hapasnan), which seems unusual. Some have speculated that the 
town was settled by residents of Hazor in Naputaur who had closer contact 
with Aramaic-speaking populations. 


Hazzelelponi. haz‘uh-lel-poh‘ni (Heb. hassélelpént H2209, perhaps 
“shade my face”). KJV Hazelelponi. Daughter of Eram, included in the 
genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:3). The name is highly unusual, however, 
and various emendations have been proposed (e.g., some have thought 
that the names of two different daughters have been merged, or that the 
name was simply Hazlel). 


Hazzobebah. haz’oh-bee’buh (Heb. hassõbēbâ H2206, meaning 
uncertain). Son of Koz, included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:8). 
The first syllable of the name appears to be the Hebrew definite article, 
and thus the NRSV and other versions render, “Zobebah.” It may be the 
name of a clan. 


he (letter). hay (Heb. hé», meaning uncertain). The fifth letter in the 
Hebrew alphabet (m), with a numerical value of five. Its sound 
corresponds to that of English h (but it is usually silent at the end of a 
word, where it serves to represent vowel sounds). 


head. Both the brain case and the face are included in the head, 
considered to be the seat of life or the sou, although the Jews regarded 


the rart as the seat of the intellect, and often used “head” (Heb. rō 25 
H8031) to stand for the whole person (Acts 18:6, Gk. kephalé G3051). 
The word applies to animals, such as the bull’s head of the burnt offering 
(Lev. 1:4), and to inanimate objects in phrases like, “Lift up your heads, 
O you gates” (Ps. 24:7), the four heads of rivers (Gen. 2:10), and the 
head stone (Zech. 4:7, a concept also applied to Christ, Matt. 21:42; see 
CORNERSTONE). 


Injury to the head was a chief form of defeating an enemy (Ps. 68:21). 
Decapitation, a custom likewise practiced in Assyria anp Basytonia, added 
insult to injury (1 Sam. 17:51). On the other hand, anointing the head 
was a symbol of joy and prosperity (Ps. 23:5; Heb. 1:9), and dedication 
to priestly service (Exod. 29:7). Leaders are heads (Isa. 9:15). Christ is 
the head of the cmurcu (which is his sony) and of all creation (Eph. 1:22), 
every human being (1 Cor. 11:3), and all rule and authority (Col. 2:10). 
The husband is the head of the woman. Because of the Greek custom of 
veiling of women, as opposed to the Jewish practice, Pau. urged the 
Corinthian women to be obedient to the local standards of decency and 
order, and to cover the head in worship. Men, however, pray with 
uncovered heads. See COVERING THE HEAD. 


headband, headdress. See press. 


headstone. See cornerstone. 


healing, health. See DISEASE, GIFTS, SPIRITUAL. 


heap of stones. The act of raising a heap of stones could be a symbol 
and reminder of a shameful act. After Acuan and his family were stoned 
and burned, a pile of stones was heaped over their slain bodies (Josh. 
7:26; cf. 8:29; 2 Sam. 18:17). A heap of stones could also symbolize a 
covenant Made between two persons, as in the case of Jacos and Laran at 
Muzpan (Gen. 31:46-52; see Garren). Finally, piles of stones could indicate 


God’s judgment upon a sinful city or family (Job 15:28; Isa. 37:26; Jer. 
9:11; Hos. 12:11). 


heart. Aside from some literal references to the physical organ, the 
term heart in the Bible (Heb. lēb H4213 and lēbāb H4222; Gk. kardia 
G2840) usually refers to the “inner person,” or the seat of mental 
functions (where one remembers, thinks), or the seat and center of all 
physical and spiritual life—the sou. or mmp as the fountain of thoughts, 
passions, desires, affections, appetites, purposes, endeavors. The Hebrew 
terms occur almost 800 times in the OT; the Greek term occurs almost 
150 times in the NT. 


In ancient times, as today, different parts of the body were used 
figuratively as the seat of different functions of the soul; and the ancient 
usage often differs from the modern. In expressing sympathy, we might 
say, “This touches my heart,” where the ancients might say, “My bowels 
were moved for him” (Cant. 5:4 KJV; cf. Ps. 7:9 in KJV [“the righteous 
God trieth the hearts and reins”] with NIV [“...who searches minds and 
hearts”]). This reflects a difference in common figurative usage; it is not 
a question of truth and error in ancient or modern psychology. The NT 
was written mostly by Jews and so is colored by Hebrew thinking and 
usage; for example, “they do always err in their heart” (Heb. 3:10 KJV) 
may mean that they are wrong in both their thinking and their 
affections. Often the word heart implies the whole moral nature of fallen 
humanity (e.g., “The heart is deceitful above all things, and beyond 
cure,” Jer. 17:9; cf. 17:10). 


hearth. In ancient times homes were heated very differently from the 
way they are today. In the houses of the poorer people the hearth 
consisted of a depression in the floor of a room in which a fire was 
kindled for cooking or for warmth. Chimneys were unknown; smoke 
escaped from the house as it could, or through a latticed opening for the 
purpose. The better houses were heated by means of a brazier of burning 
coals. The brazier was a wide, shallow pan that could also be used for 
cooking. (See Gen. 18:6; Ps. 102:3; Isa. 30:14; Jer. 36:22-23; Hos. 13:3; 
Zech. 12:6.) heat and cold. See Parsrme (under climate). 


heath. See pants. 


heathen. This term is frequently used by the KJV to render Hebrew 
and Greek words that more properly mean “nation(s)” (Lev. 25:44 et al.; 
Acts 4:25 et al.), although many contexts do indicate the sense of 
“pagan, one who does not acknowledge the true God” (e.g., Matt. 6:7). 
See GENTILE. 


heaven. (1) Cosmologically, one of the two great divisions of the 
universe, the earth and the heavens (Gen. 1:1; 14:19). In the visible 
heavens are the stars and planets (Gen. 1:14-17; Ezek. 32:7-8). Later 
Jews divided the heavens into seven strata, but there is no evidence for 
this in the Bible, though Paul spoke of being caught up into the third 
heaven (2 Cor. 12:2). The term “heaven of heavens” (Deut. 10:14; 1 Ki. 
8:27; Ps. 148:4) is “highest heavens” in NIV. 


(2) The abode of God (Gen. 28:17; Ps. 80:14; Isa. 66:1; Matt. 5:12) 
and of the good angels (Matt. 24:36). It is the place where the redeemed 
will someday be (Matt. 5:12; 6:20; Eph. 3:15), where the Redeemer has 
gone and intercedes for the saints, and from where he will someday 
come for his own (1 Thess. 4:16). 


(3) The inhabitants of heaven (Lk. 15:18; Rev. 18:20). 
Heaven, Queen of. See Queen oF HEAVEN. 


heavenly. That which relates to ueaven. The relevant Greek adjectives 
(ouranios G4039, epouranion G2230) are used with reference to spiritual 
truths and to the divine and eternal realm. The meaning is best 
understood in context. Jesus contrasted “the earthly things,” concerning 
the rebirth of men on earth, with “the heavenly things,” concerning the 
revelation of his divine person from heaven (Jn. 3:12). In the book of 
Hesrews, the rasernacie is characterized as a copy and shadow of the 
“heavenly” sanctuary (Heb. 8:5): it contains “heavenly things,” which 


are purified by the high priestly offering of Christ (9:23). “Heavenly” 
here should be associated directly with “heaven itself” and “the presence 
of God” (9:24). 

Pau. used the phrase in three distinguishable senses. (a) The sphere of 
thought is futurist eschatology in 1 Cor. 15, where the glorious nature of 
the resurrection bodies of believers is seen in analogy to the heavenly 
bodies of the stars (vv. 40, 48-49). (b) In Epuesians the context is that of 
“realized” eschatology: by virtue of a present or “realized” union with 
Christ, the believer is the recipient of spiritual blessings “in the heavenly 
realms” (Eph. 1:3, 20; 2:6; 3:10; 6:12. (c) Finally, the simple idea of 
locale is present in Paul’s reference to heaven (Phil. 2:10) and Christ’s 
heavenly kingdom (2 Tim. 4:18). 


heavens, new. The expression “new heaven(s) and a new earth” is a 
technical term in the eschatological language of the Bible to define and 
describe the final, perfected state of the created universe. See rscHaToLoGY. 
The conception of a re-created universe has its origin in the biblical 
account of creation (Gen. 1:1, where the phrase “the heavens and the 
earth” is meant to embrace the whole of the created universe). 
“Heavens” in the primitive worldview was meant to describe all that is 
above the earth—the sky with its heavenly bodies—and therefore should 
be distinguished from ueaven as the dwelling place of God that is outside 
the realm of the created universe. The promise of a re-creation of the 
heavens and the earth arises not out of some inherent lack or evil in the 
material universe, but because of human sin and God’s subsequent curse 
(3:17). The idea of a renewed or re-created universe is present in 
substance in many passages: Isa. 51:16; Matt. 19:28; 24:29-31, 35; Mk. 
13:24-27, 31; Rom. 8:19-23; 2 Cor. 5:17; Heb. 12:26-28. Specific 
mention of “new heaven(s) and a new earth” is found in Isa. 65:17; 
66:22; 2 Pet. 3:13; Rev. 21:1. 


heave offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


Heber. hee’buhr (Heb. žeber H2491, “associate, companion”; gentilic % 
ebri H2499, “Heberite”). (1) Son of Beriah, grandson of Asner, and 
eponymous ancestor of the Heberite clan (Gen. 46:17; Num. 26:45; 1 
Chr. 7:31-32). 

(2) A Kenrre who separated himself for a time from the main body of 
Kenites and settled near Krorsu, W of the Sea of Galilee (Jdg. 4:11). 
Heber’s clan established friendly associations with Jas king of Hazor, 
who was an enemy of Israel. The king’s commander, Sisera, having been 
defeated by Barak, fled for refuge to Heber’s settlement. Sisera went into 
the tent of Jaz, Heber’s wife (4:17). Jael, however, betraying the alliance 
between Jabin and her husband, took this opportunity to kill Sisera 
(4:18-22; 5:24-27). 

(3) Son of Mer, “father” (i.e., “ruler/founder”) of Soco, and 
descendant of Jupan, although his precise genealogical connection is 
unclear (1 Chr. 4:18). 

(4) Son of Expaa. and descendant of Bensam (1 Chr. 8:17). 


(5) KJV alternate form of Eszr (1 Chr. 5:13; 8:22; Lk. 3:35). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Contemporary display of the Ten Commandments in the paleo-Hebrew script. 


Hebrew language. With the exception of Aramaic in a few passages 
(Ezra 4:8—6:18; 7:12-26; Dan. 2:4—7:28; Jer. 10:11), Hebrew is the 
language of the OT. The term Hebrew was first used as a designation for 
individuals or a people and only later denoted a language. See Hesrew 


prore. The OT refers to the language not as “Hebrew” but as “the 


language of Canaan” (Isa. 19:18) or “the Jews’ language” (2 Ki. 18:26 et 
al. KJV). With close affinity to Ugaritic, Phoenician, Moabite, and other 
Canaanite dialects, Hebrew is usually placed in the NW branch of the 
Semitic language family. Other related languages include Arabic, 
Akkadian, and especially Aramaic. With few exceptions, extant texts of 
ancient Hebrew are those of the OT and certain of the ApocrypHa and 
PseupepicraPHa. Inscriptions employing the language include the Snoam 
Inscription from the eighth century B.C. and the Gezer Calendar from the 
tenth century. 


In large measure, OT Hebrew is self-explanatory. However, the 
Ugaritic tablets from Ras sHamra shed much light on the meaning of the 
Hebrew Bible, and since the structure and vocabulary were so very 
similar in the various Semitic tongues, much cognate language help is 
available for the understanding of the language of the Israelites. The 
Greek translation of the OT, the Sepruacint, is also of much value in 
interpretative study of biblical Hebrew. 


Though Aramaic is itself a very ancient language, so that the presence 
of “Aramaisms” in the OT may indicate an early rather than a late date 
for the passages in which they occur, from the time of the exmz onward 
Hebrew was spoken less and less and correspondingly the use of Aramaic 
flourished. Some of the Dean sea scrotts Were written in Hebrew, which was 
also the vehicle for the writing of such Jewish religious literature as the 
Mishnah and the Midrashim in the early centuries of our era. The 
language was used in medieval times for biblical commentaries and 
philosophical and literary works. In modern Israel, Hebrew has again 
become a living tongue. 


The historical origins of the language are somewhat obscure but go 
back beyond 2000 B.C. The OT literature, written over a period of more 
than a thousand years, reveals a minimum of stylistic changes, though 
loanwords and new ways of expression became more or less noticeable 
with the passing of years, especially after the exile. It is also true that at 
a given time dialectal differences existed, a fact attested by the narrative 
in Jdg. 12, in which Ephraimites were unable to pronounce the “sh” of 
their neighbors to the south. 


With its short sentences and simple coordinating conjunctions, ancient 


Hebrew lent itself well to the vivid expression of events. These features, 
together with parallelism and rhythm and special meanings and 
constructions, made Hebrew poetry, as found in the Psalms and to a 
large extent in the Prophets, most expressive and strikingly effective. 


Hebrew of Hebrews. A phrase used by Pau: to describe himself (Phil. 
3:5). The apostle, defending his integrity and recounting his pedigree for 
the benefit of his readers, claims that he was of pure Hebrew stock and 
had retained the language and traditions of his ancestors, unlike some 
Jews who had adopted Grerx language and customs. 


Hebrew people. Members of the nation of Israz. (see also Jew). The 
term <ibri H6303 has traditionally been derived from Errr ( séber H6299), 
the grandson of Snem and ancestor of Asranam (Gen. 10:24; 11:16). Others 
have derived the term directly from the verb :dbar H6296, “to pass, cross 
over, go beyond”; thus a Hebrew would be “one from the other side,” 
that is, beyond the Jorpan (cf. Josh. 1:2 et al.) or beyond the Evrurates. 
Jews quite uniformly have used “Israel” and “the children of Israel” 
(later “Jews”) in referring to themselves, finding in such terminology 
treasured religious and national associations. Foreigners thought of them 
as “Hebrews” (Exod. 1:16; 2:6), and they so identified themselves in 
speaking to non-Jews (Gen. 40:15; Exod. 10:3; Jon. 1:9). Also, in 
contexts involving contrasts between Israelites and people of other 
nations, the same phenomenon appears (Gen. 43:32; Exod. 1:15; 2:11; 1 
Sam. 13:3; 14:21). 

Since the discovery of the Amarna tablets, an effort was made to 
identify the nationality of the Hasru mentioned in these documents. 
Some have argued that this term is not the name of a people but that it 
indicates wandering peoples greatly restricted as regards financial means 
and without citizenship and social status. Ancient records show the 
Habiru to be scattered over W Asia for centuries until about 1100 B.C. 
Nomadic peoples, mostly Semitic—sometimes raiders, sometimes skilled 
artisans—they frequently offered themselves as mercenaries and slaves, 
with individuals occasionally rising to prominence. In Ecyrr, the Israelites 


were reduced to a lowly position and later moved about in the 
wilderness. Using the etymology mentioned above, some have suggested 
that the Hebrews were “those who crossed over” in the sense of 
trespassing, thus, “trespassers.” 


Overview of Hebrews 


Author: Anonymous (some parts of the early church 
attributed it to pau; suggestions include sBarnasas, apottos, and 
others). 


Historical setting: Addressed to Hebrew Christians (possibly 
living in or near rome) who were suffering persecution and 
who were tempted to return to supaism, thus abandoning the 
uniqueness of curist and his priestly ministry. The letter was 


probably written shortly before A.D. 70, but some date it 
later. 


Purpose: To prevent the apostasy of the readers by 
establishing the superiority of Christ over the old covenant. 


Contents: The superiority of Christ over the angels (Heb. 1-2), 
over moses and sosuua (chs. 3-4), and over the Aaronic 
priesthood (chs. 5-7); the obsolescence of the old covenant 
(chs. 8:1—10:18); perseverance in faith (10:19—12:29); 
various exhortations and greetings (ch. 13). 


In the NT, the name Hebrews serves to differentiate between the 
Greeks and Hellenistic culture on the one hand and Jews and their 
traditional life and speech on the other (Acts 6:1). Most NT references to 
the “Hebrew” language in the KJV (Jn. 5:2 et al.) probably refer to 
Aramaic, that is, the language normally spoken by the Hebrew people at 
the time (but in Rev. 9:11 and 16:16 the reference is to Hebrew proper). 


Hebrews, Letter to the. The longest of the non-Pauline letters in the 
NT. Traditionally it follows the thirteen letters attributed to Pau, 
although the order varies among the MSS (in the great uncials it comes 
between Paul’s nine letters to churches and his four to individuals). 


I. Authorship. The writer of Hebrews did not attach his name to the 
letter, and thus there has been much discussion since the second century 
as to who wrote this document. Early Christians held various opinions. 
Those on the eastern shore of the Meprrerrancan and around Atexanpria 
associated the book with Paul. Origen (A.D. 185-254) held that the 
thoughts of the book were Paul’s, but the language and composition 
were someone else’s. In N Africa, Tertullian (155-225) thought that sar- 
nagas Was the author. Although the letter was apparently first known in 
Rome and (1 Clement, dated around 95, cites Hebrews frequently), for 200 
years Christians in Rome and the West were unanimous in their opinion 
that Paul did not write Hebrews. These early Christians did not say who 
wrote it. 


Present-day Christians should hardly be dogmatic about an issue that 
from the very beginning of the church has been surrounded with 
uncertainty. A careful study of the letter in the Greek text discloses some 
important things about the author. (1) The letter has a polished Greek 
style, like that of a master rhetorician. The continuous use of this style is 
unlike Paul’s. (2) The vocabulary, figures of speech, and manner of 
argument show an Alexandrian and Philonic influence (see Puno). Paul, 
having come from Tarsus and having been educated in Jerusarem, did not 
have such a background. (3) Both Paul and the writer of Hebrews quote 
the OT frequently. But the way they introduce their quotations is quite 
different. Paul’s formulas—“just as it has been written” (nineteen times), 
“it has been written” (ten times), “the Scripture says” (six times), “the 
Scripture proclaims good tidings beforehand” (one time)—never occur in 
Hebrews. Paul’s manner of introducing quotations puts the reader’s 
attention on the content quoted. The writer of Hebrews, as an orator, 
puts the stress on the one who speaks. For him the Father, Christ, or the 
Holy Spirit is speaking. 

Many present-day scholars favor Apouos as the possible writer of 
Hebrews. He was a Jew, born in Alexandria, a learned and cultured man, 


well-versed in the Scriptures (Acts 18:24). Being orally taught the way of 
the Lord, Apollos was teaching about Jesus even when he knew only the 
baptism of Jonn tHe paptisr (18:25). He was a man of enthusiasm. Prisca 
and Aguna, Paul’s friends, led Apollos to a fuller knowledge of Christ 
(18:26). After he received this knowledge, he was a man of courage. He 
left Ernesus for Acuara to help the believers there (18:27). He consistently 
used the Scriptures in his public preaching (18:25). Paul testifies to 
Apollos’s capability in 1 Cor. 1-4. Perhaps his polished rhetorical style 
was a contributing cause to the Apollos party that was found in CormnTtH 
(1 Cor. 3:4-6). Apollos’s modesty and desire to avoid friction are seen in 
1 Cor. 16:12. He was still an active coworker of Paul late in Paul’s 
ministry (see Tit. 3:13). In Apollos one can explain all of Hebrews’ 
similarities with Paul as well as the distinct differences from Paul. 


II. Original readers. As far as we can determine, the letter was 
first known in Rome and the West. Its first readers were Jewish 
Christians who spoke and wrote Greek. The brief statement “Those from 
Italy send you their greetings” (Heb. 13:24) certainly favors the readers’ 
being located in Italy. If the writer had been in Italy, he would have 
named the precise place. A letter from any city in the United States 
would not say, “Those from the United States send greetings”; but if the 
letter came from an interior city of India or Brazil where Americans were 
present, such a greeting would be appropriate. Hence, it appears there 
were Italian Christians with the writer somewhere outside of Italy as he 
penned this letter. The writer knows the readers well. He refers to their 
spiritual dullness (5:11-14), their faithful ministering to the saints (6:9- 
10), and their experiences after their conversion (10:32-36). Their first 
leaders seem to have died (13:7), while their present leaders are 
continually engaged in the task of watching over the flock (13:17). To 
these the writer sends greetings (13:24). 


Although we cannot be absolutely certain, it seems best to regard the 
original readers as being located somewhere in Italy. Many roads led to 
Rome. These believers may have been in one of the cities nearer or 
farther from the capital. Paul himself spent seven days with the brothers 
in Purzou (Acts 28:13-14). They could have been in Rome or its suburbs. 


As the writer pens this letter, Timoray has departed from him and is 


absent)—very likely on some tour of churches. As soon as he appears (or 
if he comes soon), the writer and Timothy together will visit the readers 
(Heb. 13:23). 


IHI. Outline and summary of content—An outline shows the 
centrality of Jesus Christ in the Book of Hebrews. 


A. Prologue: course and climax of divine revelation (Heb. 1:1-3) B. 
Preeminence of Christ himself (1:4—4:13) 1. Superiority of Christ to 
angels (1:4-14) 2. Warning: peril of indifference to these truths (2:1-4) 
3. Reason Christ became human (2:5-18) 4. Christ’s position is greater 
than that of Moses (3:1-6) 5. Warning: unbelief brings temporal and 
eternal effects (3:7—4:13) C. Priesthood of Jesus Christ (4:14—10:18) 1. 
Importance of his priesthood for the believer’s conduct (4:14-16) 2. 
Qualifications of a high priest (5:1-10) 3. Warning: immaturity and 
apostasy are conquered only by faith, longsuffering, and hope (5:11— 
6:20a) 4. Melchizedek’s eternal successor (6:20b—7:28) 5. Heavenly 
sanctuary and new covenant (8:1-13) 6. Priestly service under the old 
covenant and the new (9:1-28) 7. Inadequacy of the sacrifices under 
the law contrasted with the efficacy and finality of Christ’s sacrifice 
(10:1-18) D. Perseverance of Christians (10:19—12:29) 1. Attitudes to 
be sought and attitudes to be shunned (10:19-39) 2. Faith in action— 
illustrious examples from the past (11:1-40) 3. Incentives for action in 
the present scene and in the future goal (12:1-29) E. Postscript: 
exhortations, personal concerns, benediction (13:1-25) 


Although God spoke to the fathers by the prophets, he has now spoken 
by his Son. In the prologue we see the distinctiveness of the Son. He is 
before history, in history, above history, the goal of history, and the 
agent who brings about a cleansing of people from sins committed in 
history. He shares the essence of Deity and radiates the glory of Deity. 
He is the supreme revelation of God (Heb. 1:1-3). 

The writer’s first main task is to make clear the preeminence of Christ 
(Heb. 1:4—4:13). He is superior to ances. They assist those who will be 


heirs of salvation. Christ, by virtue of who he is, of God’s appointment, 
and of what he has done, stands exalted far above them. It would be 


tragic to be careless of the great salvation that he proclaimed. He will 
achieve the promise that all things will be in harmonious subjection to 
man. He can do this because he is fully man and has provided the 
expiation for sins. He is superior to Moses, for Moses was a servant 
among the people of God, while Christ is a Son over the people of God. 
It would be tragic to cease trusting him. Unbelief kept one entire 
generation of Israelites from Canaan. Christians are warned of such 
unbelief. Farru is emphasized as well as zeal to enter into the eternal rest 
of God. Both the cospe. of God and God himself scrutinize people. 


The second major emphasis in the letter falls on the priesthood of 
Christ (Heb. 4:14—10:18). Qualifications, conditions, and experiences of 
the Aaronic priesthood are listed in comparison to Christ as a priest. 
Before further developing this theme, the writer warns his readers of 
their unpreparedness for advanced teaching. Only earnest diligence in 
the things of God will bring them out of immaturity. Christ as a priest, 
like Metcuizepex, is superior to the Levitical priesthood because his life is 
indestructible. He is both priest and sacrifice. His priesthood is eternal. 
His sanctuary is in heaven and his blood establishes the validity of the 
new covenant, which is also an eternal covenant. His one offering on 
behalf of sins is final—it is for all time. Likewise he has made perfect for 
all time those who are in the process of being sanctified. 


The last main section of Hebrews deals with the response of Christians 
(10:19—12:29). Perseverance on the part of Christians springs out of 
fellowship with God, activity for God, faith in God, and a consciousness 
of what lies ahead. Then, in concluding the letter, the writer puts stress 
on the cross as the Christian altar and the resurrection of the Shepherd of 
the sheep as the basis for God’s action. Such redemptive-historical events 
move the believer to action (13:1-25). 


IV. Teaching. Much is said about Christ. He is fully God and fully 
man. He is active in creation. The atonement Of Christ, as both priest and 
sacrificial victim, is developed in detail. In the role of a priest, he is a 
leader and guide. He also is the revealer of God. Great depth is achieved 
in all of these teachings about Christ’s person and work. The Hoy spmrr is 
mentioned only seven times—three times in reference to the inspiration 
of the OT, once in regard to the work of Christ, once in regard to the 


apostate’s rejection of Christianity, and twice in regard to the believer. 
The old and new covenants are compared and reasons for the superiority 


of the new or eternal covenant are given. 

The doctrine of sn in Hebrews focuses attention on unbelief and the 
failure to go on with God to the eternal city. Shadow and reality are 
carefully contrasted. Heaven is the scene of reality. Earth is concerned 
with both shadow and reality. Christ is the bridge between the 
temporary and the eternal. The people of God are looked on as migrating 
from a transitory setting to an abiding city. This migration involves 
God’s Word; the matter of testing, discipline, or punishment; 
faithfulness; and God’s activity in sanctifying or making holy. The 
Christian life is developed in the framework of this heavenly pilgrimage. 
Escuatotocy or last things involves the obtaining of eternal rest, a final 
shaking of heaven and earth, the personal return of Christ, and glory 
belonging to God for ever and ever. 


Hebron (person). hee’bruhn (Heb. /ebrén H2497, “associate, 
companion”; gentilic /ebréni H2498, “Hebronite”). (1) Son of Konam, 
grandson of Lev, and uncle of Moses (Exod. 6:18; Num. 3:19, 27; 1 Chr. 
6:2, 18; 15:9; 23:12, 19; 24:23); eponymous ancestor of the Hebronite 
Levitical clan, which played an important role during the time of Davw 
(Num. 3:27; 26:58; 1 Chr. 26:23, 30-31). 

(2) Son of Marssuan and great-grandson of Cares (1 Chr. 2:42-43). The 
Hebrew text is difficult and variously emended. According to the 
Sepruacint, Mareshah (not Mesha) was the firstborn of Caleb, in which 


case Hebron would be Caleb’s grandson; according to other 
reconstructions, Hebron is removed from Caleb by several generations. 
There may be a connection between Hebron son of Mareshah and Hesron 


(PLACE). 


Hebron (place). hee’bruhn (Heb. 4ebrén H2496, “association”). A city 
located about 20 mi. (32 km.) SSW of Jerusatem on the main road to 


BeersHesA. Hebron has one of the longest records of continuous 


occupation. Though lying in a shallow valley, it is about 3,000 ft. (915 
m.) above sea level and 4,300 ft. (1,310 m.) above the Dean sea, which 
lies a few miles E of Hebron. The hills about the city still bear choice 
grapes, and the Jewish people there make a fine wine. The Valley of 
Escot, from which the spies brought an immense cluster of grapes (Num. 
13:22-24), runs quite near Hebron. The town’s original name was Krata 
arBaA (Josh. 14:15; 15:13). 


Hebron. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The region of Hebron looking to the W. 


Hebron is replete with historical interest. It was a camping place for 
Abram (Asranam); here he moved his tent and lived by the “great trees of 
Mamre” (Gen. 13:18, mistranslated in KJV as “the plain of Mamre”). 
Mamre was close to Hebron, and here Abram built an altar to the Lord. 


The only land that Abram owned, though God had promised him Canaan 
(15:18-21), was the field of Macuprtan near Mamre, which he purchased 
from the Hrrrres as a burial place for Saran (Gen. 23:17-20; Heb. 11:8-10). 
In this cave Sarah and Abraham, later Isaac and Resexan, then Jacos and 
Lean, were buried. At the partition of Canaan after the partial conquest, 
Hebron and its environs were given to Cares to conquer (Josh. 14:6-15), 
and he did so (15:14-19); but later the city itself was given to the 
Kohathite Levires (1 Chr. 6:55-56), though Caleb’s descendants kept the 
suburban fields and villages. When Davi was king over Judah, but not 
yet over all Israel, his capital city was Hebron for seven and a half years. 
There the elders of Israel anointed him king over all Israel (2 Sam. 5:3- 
5). Later he moved the capital to Jerusalem. When Abssatom rebelled 
against his father, he made Hebron his headquarters and there prepared 
his coup d’état (2 Sam. 15:7-12). (With regard to Josh. 19:28 KJV, see 


Esron. ) 


hedge. This noun is used by the NIV twice, in both cases with reference 
to thorn shrubs (Isa. 5:5; Mic. 7:4). Verbal expressions are used 
figuratively to refer to God’s protecting care (Job 1:10) or his constraint 
(3:23). The KJV uses the noun in other passages, mainly in figurative 
contexts (e.g., Ps. 80:12; Ezek. 13:5). 


hedgehog. See anmars (under bittern). 


heel. The Hebrew word <dgéb H6811 is twice used in a literal sense of 
Esau’s heel, which Jacos grasped while still in the womb of Resexan (Gen. 
25:26; Hos. 12:3). Elsewhere, the term heel is use in a figurative sense. In 
the protevangelium (Gen. 3:15), God said that the seed of the woman 
would bruise the serpent’s head, but the serpent would bruise his heel— 
clearly a reference to the conflict between Satan and the Son of God and 
the utter defeat Christ would administer to the foe responsible for his 
crucifixion at Calvary (cf. 49:17, 19; Job 18:9). The psalmist laments 
that the bosom friend whom he trusted and who dined at his table lifted 
his heel against him, that is, spurned him with brutal violence or 
perhaps kicked him when he was down (Ps. 41:9). Jesus referred to this 
statement at the Last Passover and applied it to himself; the bosom 
friend who ate with him and then betrayed him was Jupas iscarior (Jn. 
13:18). 


Hegai. hegi (Heb. hégé> H2043 and hégay H2051, derivation 
uncertain). Eunucu of King Xerxes in charge of the sarem; he was entrusted 
with the women from whom the king intended to choose a queen to 
replace Vasun (Esth. 2:3 [KJV, “Hege”], 8, 15). Esmer quickly won 
Hegai’s favor, and he provided her with special treatment (v. 9). Another 
part of the harem was the responsibility of Suaascaz (v. 14). 


Hege. See Heroa. 


Heglam. heg‘luhm (Heb. hegldm, from gālâ H1655, hiphil “to take into 
exile”). Son of Exup and father of Uzza and Ahihud (1 Chr. 8:7 NRSV). 
The passage is difficult, however, and it is possible that a person named 
Heglam did not exist. The Hebrew text rendered by the NRSV as “Gera, 
that is, Heglam” can be rendered “Gera, who deported them” (so NIV; cf. 
KJV). 


heifer. See anmats. 


heifer, red. See rep merer. 


heir. See iuerirance. 


Helah. hee‘luh (Heb. 4el >dh H2690, “necklace”). One of the two wives 
of Asunur (apparently founder of the town of Trxoa), who is included in 
the genealogy of Jupan; she had four children (1 Chr. 4:5, 7). 


Helam. hee‘luhm (Heb. 4élam H2663, meaning unknown). A town in 
TransJoRDAN to which the Arameans under Hapapezer retreated after Joas 
initially routed them; there they were subsequently defeated by Davw (2 
Sam. 10:16-17). Some identify Helam with Alema (1 Macc. 5:26), which 
is modern ‘Alma in Havran, c. 50 mi. (80 km.) S of Damascus and c. 35 mi. 
(56 km.) E of the Sea of Galilee. 


Helbah. hel’buh (Heb. 4elb4 H2695, possibly “forest” or “fruitful”). A 
town in the tribal territory of Asner from which Israel could not expel the 
Canaanites (Jdg. 1:31). Similarity in the consonants and location leads 
many scholars to identify Helbah with Anas (1:31) and Manatas (Josh. 
19:29) at modern Khirbet el-Mahalib, 4 mi. (6 km.) NE of Tyre on the 
coast. 


Helbon. hel’bon (Heb. 4elbén H2696, possibly “forest” or “fruitful”). A 
city or region mentioned by Ezexm. in his lamentation over Tyre (Ezek. 
27:18). From Helbon wine was imported to Tyre by traders of Damascus. It 
is probably to be identified with the Valley of Halbun, some 12 mi. (19 
km.) N of Damascus. The area has been famous from ancient times for its 
fine wines, preferred even by kings. 


Heldai. heldi (Heb. 4elday H2702, possibly “mole”). (1) A descendant 
of Oran from the town of Nrrornay who served as captain of the temple 
guard for the twelfth monthly course (1 Chr. 27:15). He is probably the 
same as Heep. 

(2) One of a group of Jewish exiles who brought gold and silver from 
Basyton to help those who had returned under Zerussase1; from these gifts 
a crown was to be made for Joshua (Jesnua) the high priest (Zech. 6:10; 
in v. 14 the MT has 4élem [cf. KJV, “Helem”], apparently a scribal error 
or an alternate name for Heldai). 


Heleb. See Hr. 


Helech. hee ‘lik (Heb. 4élék H2662). TNIV Helek. A city or region that, 
along with Arvan (a Phoenician island town), supplied sailors and 
soldiers for Tyre (Ezek. 27:11). Although several identifications have 
been suggested, perhaps the least objectionable proposal is to equate 
Helech with Assyrian Hilakku, that is, Cuca, in SE Asia minor. The Sepruacint 


and the KJV (“thine army”) interpret the Hebrew word not as a name 
but as the common noun /ayil H2657 with suffix (2nd person fem. sing.). 
This view is preferred by some scholars. 


Heled. hee‘lid (Heb. 4éled H2699, possibly “mold”; in 2 Sam. 23:29, 
most Heb. MSS have /éleb, possibly “fruitful”). Son of Baanah from the 
town of NeropHan; he is included in the list of Davn’s mighty men (23:29 
[KJV, “Heleb”]; 1 Chr. 11:30). 


Helek. hee ‘lik (Heb. 4éleq H2751, “portion, lot”; gentilic Jelg? H2757, 
“Helekite”). (1) Son of Guran and great-grandson of Manasse; eponymous 
ancestor of the Helekite clan (Num. 26:30). Elsewhere, however, “the 
sons of Helek” (Josh. 17:2, lit. trans.) are listed with other Manassite 
clans as receiving an inheritance W of the Jordan, in distinction from the 
Gileadites, who were granted territory in Transsorpan. 


(2) TNIV form of Hetecu. 


Helem. hee‘lim (Heb. hélem H2152, meaning uncertain). (1) Son of 
Heber and great-grandson of Asner (1 Chr. 7:35); many scholars emend 
the text to Horna (on the basis of v. 32). 


(2) A variant form of Hepa: (Zech. 6:14 KJV and other versions, 
following the MT). 


Heleph. hee‘lif (Heb. 4élep H2738, possibly “replacement [place]” or 
“marsh grass [settlement]”). The (western) starting point of the southern 
boundary of the tribe of Napnrau (Josh. 19:33). The precise location of 


Heleph is uncertain, but many scholars identify it with Khirbet <Irbadeh, 
about 3 mi. (5 km.) NE of Mount Taror. 


Helez. hee‘liz (Heb. 4eles H2742, possibly “[God/Yahweh] has 
rescued”). (1) One of Davm’s mighty men, identified as “the Paltite” (2 
Sam. 23:26), meaning probably a native of Bern peer or perhaps a 
descendant of Prier the Calebite; in the parallel list he is called “the 
Pelonite” (1 Chr. 11:27), a term of unknown derivation and maybe a 
scribal misspelling. He is probably the same as “Helez the Pelonite, an 
Ephraimite,” commander of the seventh division (27:10). 


(2) Son of Azariah, included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:39). 


Heli. hee‘li (Gk. Eli G2459 [some edd. Héli or Hélei], from Heb. lí 
H6603, possibly “lofty” or “[God/Yahweh] is high”). Son of Marmar and 


father of Josen according to Luke’s ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:23). 
Because the parallel passage lists Matthan son of Eleazar as the father of 
Joseph (Matt. 1:15), some regard Heli as his grandfather, perhaps 
corresponding to Eleazar. Others argue that Luke gives Mary’s 
genealogy, in which case Heli is really her father, not Joseph’s. 


Heliopolis. hee‘lee-op‘uh-lis (from hélios G2463, “sun,” and polis 
G4484, “city”). This name occurs in the NIV as the rendering of Hebrew ? 
awen H225, corresponding to Egyptian Jwnw (Ezek. 30:17; KJV, Aven; 
NRSV, On); in the NRSV it is used to render bêt Semes, “house of the sun” 
(Jer. 43:13; KJV, “Beth-shemesh”; NIV, “the temple of the sun”). 
Heliopolis was an ancient city in Ecypr, sacred to the sun-god Re and 
located in Tell el-Hisn, near el-Matarieh, about 10 mi. (16 km.) out of 
Cairo to the NNE. It first attained prominence in the Old Kingdom 
(Pyramid Age) of Egyptian history, when the pharaohs used a solar 
symbol for their tombs and adopted the title “Son of Re.” The main 
temple in Heliopolis accordingly was that of Re, or Reé-Atum, the site 
being marked by the remains of a great enclosure and by the sole 
remaining obelisk of Sesostris I (c. 1900 B.C.). This was doubtless the 
structure at which Joseph’s_ father-in-law Porpueran  (Porpnar) 
subsequently served as “priest of On” (high priest in Heliopolis?), an 
affiliation reflected by his name, which means “gift of Re” (Gen. 41:45, 
50; 46:20). 

Three OT passages appear to refer to Heliopolis. The Crry or vesrrucrion in 
Isa. 19:18 is possibly a Hebrew pun for City of the Sun, that is, 
Heliopolis. Ezekiel’s judgment on Egypt (Ezek. 30:17) included Aven, 
perhaps also a pun (?dwen, “wickedness,” for »6n H228, “On” or 
Heliopolis). Similarly, Jeremiah threatened that Nesucuapnezzar of Babylon 


would ravage Egypt’s temples with fire, and “break the obelisks of 
Heliopolis” (Jer. 43:13 NRSV). 


Helkai. hel’ki (Heb. 4elqay H2758, short form of /ilgiyydhtii H2760, 
“Yahweh is my portion” [see Hixan]). The head of a priestly house who 
returned from exile with Zerussase, (Neh. 12:15). 


Helkath. hel’kath (Heb. 4elqgat H2762, “smooth place” or “plot of 
ground”). A town that served to mark the boundary of the tribal territory 
of Asuer (Josh. 19:25). It was one of four cities from this tribe that were 
assigned to the Levre family descended from Gersuon (21:31; called Hurok 
in the parallel passage, 1 Chr. 6:75). Its precise location is uncertain, but 
two possible identifications are Khirbet el-Harbaj, c. 12 mi. (19 km.) S of 
Acco, and Tell el-Qassis, some 5 mi. (8 km.) farther S and closer to the 
exit of the valley of Esprazton. 


Helkath Hazzurim. hel’kath-haz’yoo-rim (Heb. 4elqat hassurim 
H2763, meaning debated). A place near the pool of Geron where twelve 
men under Joa fought to the death with an equal number from Asner’s 
forces (2 Sam. 2:16); the precise location is unknown. 


hell. This English word (from a Germanic root meaning “concealed 
place” or “underworld”) is used by the KJV in the OT to render Hebrew 
sé 261 H8619 (Deut. 32:22 et al.; see Smo); in the NT it renders Greek 
hadés G87 (Matt. 11:23 et al.; see Haves) and geenna G1147 (5:2 et al.; see 
Genenna). The NIV and other modern versions use it almost exclusively as 
a translation of this last term, which refers to the Valley of Hinnom (Wadi 
er-Rababi, just SW of Jerusaiem), the location of the notorious sacrificial 
offering by fire of children to the god Mocu (2 Chr. 28:3; 33:6; cf. 2 Ki. 
23:10; Jer. 7:32; 19:6). The apocalyptic book of 1 Enoch states that there 
would be an abyss filled with fire S of Jerusalem into which ungodly 
Israelites would be thrown. Later the idea was extended so that this 
place was conceived to be the scene of fiery punishment for all of the 
ungodly. Still later, when the place of punishment was conceived of as 
under the earth, the idea of fiery torment was maintained. (The English 
term occurs also as part of a phrase used to render tartarod G5434, “to 
send to hell,” 2 Pet. 2:4. In Gk. mythology, Tartarus was the name of a 
deep abyss below Hades where the Titans were imprisoned, but in time 
the term became roughly equivalent to Hades.) 


© Dr. James C. Martin Some ancients believed that this cave at Caesarea Philippi (modern Panias) was an 


entrance into the Underworld. 


The real existence of hell is irrefutably taught in Scripture as both a 
place of the wicked dead and a condition of retribution for unredeemed 
man. The nature of hell is indicated by the repeated reference to eternal 
punishment (Matt. 25:46), eternal fire (Matt. 18:8; Jude 7), everlasting 
chains (Jude 6), the pit of the Abyss (Rev. 9:2, 11), outer darkness (Matt. 
8:12), the wrath of God (Rom. 2:5), second death (Rev. 21:8), eternal 
destruction from the face of God (2 Thess. 1:9), and eternal sin (Mk. 
3:29). While many of these terms are symbolic and descriptive, they 
connote real entities, about whose existence there can be no doubt. The 
duration is explicitly indicated in the NT. As the everlasting life of the 
believer is to be endless, just so the retributive aspect of hell refers to the 
future infinite age (Matt. 18:8; 25:41, 46; Mk. 3:29; 2 Thess. 1:9; Heb. 
6:2; Jude 7). 

Hell is, therefore, both a condition of retribution and a place in which 
the retribution occurs. In both of these aspects the three basic ideas 
associated with the concept of hell are reflected: absence of 
righteousness, separation from God, and judgment. The absence of 
personal righteousness, with its correlative of the presence of personal 
unrighteousness, renders the individual unable to enter a right 
relationship with the holy God (Mk. 3:29). The eternal state of the 
wicked, therefore, will involve a separation from the presence of God 
(Jn. 3:36). The concept of judgment is heightened by the note of finality 
in the warnings against sin (Matt. 8:12). When all else has been said 
about hell, however, there is still the inescapable fact taught by 


Scripture that it will be a retributive judgment on the spirit of sinners, 
the inner essence of their being. The severity of the judgment will be on 
the fixed character of a person’s essential nature—the soul, which will 
involve eternal loss in exclusion from Christ’s kingdom and fellowship 
with God. 


Hellenism. (from Hellén G1818, “Greek”). The civilization and culture 
of ancient Grercr; especially, the dissemination and adoption of Greek 
thought, customs, and lifestyle. It often implies the fusion of Greek and 
non-Greek culture. (Among classical scholars, the term Hellenistic is 
primarily a chronological designation, covering the period from 
Alexander to the beginnings of the Roman empire. In biblical 
scholarship, the term has a broader connotation and is roughly 
equivalent to Greco-Roman.) A.exaNDER THE Great, Who was taught by 
Aristotle, devoted his life to conquering the world for the spread of 
Greek culture. He was convinced of the superiority of the Greek way of 
life and carried with him on his campaigns copies of Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey. His eleven years of conquest changed the course of history, 
introducing a new lifestyle that affected every nation conquered, even 
the Jewish nation. Alexander and his successors broke down the old 
national, political, cultural, and religious establishment and introduced 
Greek culture by establishing new colonies and cities, by rapidly 
spreading the Koine (see Greek tancuace), and by the intermarriages of the 
Greeks with the Asiatics. When the Srrucp empire gained control of 
Palestine in 198 B.C., the Jewish people came under severe pressure to 
hellenize, and many resisted it, leading to the Maccabean War beginning 
in 168 (see Maccazzz). The influence of Hellenism in Palestine, however, 
could not be totally prevented. The entrenchment of Greek culture can 
more readily be seen among the Jews of the Diaspora (Dispersion), 
especially in Aexanpria (see Puno supazus). 


Hellenistic influence is apparent early in the church’s history (in Gk. 
literature, the term Hellénistés G1821 occurs for the first time in the NT, 
Acts 6:1; 9:29; 11:20; in the last passage, some early witnesses have 
Hellénas, i.e., Greeks or Gentiles). According to Acts 6:1, there was a 
dispute in the Christian community at Jerusaiem between the Hebrews and 


the Hellenists (KJV, “Grecians”; NIV, “Grecian Jews”) because the 
widows of the Hellenistic group were being neglected in the daily 
allocation from the common pool of property. Some have thought that 
these Hellenists were non-Jews, but most scholars believe that the 
passage refers to Jews who spoke Greek (in contrast to the “Hebrews,” 
who spoke Hebrew or, more likely, Aramaic). These “Hellenists” were 
probably Jews from the Diaspora who had returned to Palestine. (See 
Paur; Sternen.) In the past, some scholars argued that such individuals had 
a liberal attitude to the adoption of Greco-Roman ways and that they 
would often have been in conflict with the stricter Jews native to Judea. 
Diaspora Jews, no doubt, were sometimes viewed with suspicion, but it 
is widely agreed now that the evidence does not support a sharp 
dichotomy between Hellenistic and “Hebraic” Jews with regard to their 
approach to the Mosaic law. 


Hellenists. See Hezenism. 


helmet. See arms anv armor. 


Helon. hee‘lon (Heb. 4él6n H2735, “strong”). Father of Euas; the latter 
was a leader of the tribe of Zresutun at the time of Moses (Num. 1:9; 2:7; 
7:24, 29; 10:16). 


Helper. See avvocate; Hoty sprit. 


helpmeet. This English noun, meaning “helpmate,” does not occur in 
the Bible, but apparently was coined due to a popular misunderstanding 
of the KJV rendering, “I will make him an help meet [ie., a helper 
suitable] for him” (Gen. 2:18, 20 KJV). See Apam; Eve. 


helps. In the NT there are four lists of “gifts” that God has given to his 


church (Rom. 12:6-8; 1 Cor. 12:7-11, 28-31; Eph. 4:11-12; see airs, 
spiriTUAL), and these are not to be confused with the officers who are listed 
elsewhere. “Helps” are mentioned only in 1 Cor. 12:28, and the term 
refers to the ability to perform helpful works in a gracious manner. 


hem (of a garment). The part of the outer garment (upper or lower) 
that would hang down loosely. The Hebrews were instructed to wear 
tassets ON the four corners of the outer garment as a constant reminder of 
the commandments (Num. 15:38-39; Deut. 22:12). Aaron’s robe was to 
have golden bells and pomegranates on its hem (Exod. 28:33-34; 39:24- 
26). The hem or fringe of Jesus’ garment plays an important role with 
the hemorrhaging woman who believed that she would be healed if she 
could but touch the hem of his cloak; Jesus responded to her faith and 
granted her request (Lk. 8:43-48). 


Hemam. hee’mam (Heb. hémam H2123). Son of the clan chief Loran 
and grandson of Sem the Horire (Gen. 36:22 KJV). The NIV reads Homam 


on the basis of the parallel passage (1 Chr. 1:39), whereas the NRSV 
renders it Heman. 


Heman. hee’muhn (Heb. héman H2124). (1) Son of the clan chief Loran 
and grandson of Ser the Hore (Gen. 36:22 NRSV, following the LXX). 
The KJV follows the MT, Hemam, whereas the NIV has Homam (1 Chr. 
1:39). 

(2) Son (or descendant) of Zeran and grandson (or more distant 
descendant) of Juvan (1 Chr. 2:6). He is also listed as one of “the sons of 
Mahol” (meaning perhaps “members of the musical guild”) who were 
regarded as wise men (1 Ki. 4:31). See Darna; Ernan; Mano. 

(3) Son of Joel and grandson of Samurtu; a Kohathite prophet-musician 
(see Konar) whom Davi appointed to lead in the musical services (1 Chr. 
6:33; 2 Chr. 5:12). He is usually mentioned along with Asaru and Ernan 
(JepurHun): they were responsible for sounding the trumpets, the bronze 


cymbals, and other instruments (1 Chr. 15:17, 19; 16:41-42); and some 
of their sons were set apart “for the ministry of prophesying, 
accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbals” (25:1). Heman, also called 
“the king’s seer,” had fourteen sons and three daughters, divinely given 
to him “through the promises of God to exalt him” (25:4-6). 


Hemath. See Hamara; Hammam. 


Hemdan. hem‘dan (Heb. 4emddn H2777, possibly “desirable”). Son of 
the clan chief DisHon and grandson of Ser the Horire (Gen. 36:26; also 1 
Chr. 1:41 NIV [following a significant number of Heb. and Gk. MSS], 
where KJV has “Amram” and NRSV “Hamran” [MT, /amran]). 


hemlock. See pants. 


hemorrhage. See piszasz. 


hemorrhoids. See piszasz. 


hen. See sms (under chicken). 


Hen (person). hen (Heb. 4én H2835, “gracious”). Son of a certain 
Zephaniah; he was one of several men to whom was given the crown 
that was made for Joshua (JesHua) the high priest (Zech. 6:14; NRSV, 
“Josiah”). Hen was apparently another name, or perhaps a descriptive 
title (cf. NIV mg.) for Josiah son of Zephaniah; if so, it was in his house 
that the crown was made (v. 10). 


Hena. hen‘’uh (Heb. héna: H2184, meaning uncertain). One of several 


Syrian city-states vanquished by Sennacuerwp (2 Ki. 18:34; 19:13; Isa. 
37:13). Because Hena is listed along with Hamam and Arran (also 
SepHarvaim and Ivvan), it is thought to have been located in N Syra. Some 
scholars, noticing that Hena and Ivvah are not mentioned in similar lists 
(2 Ki. 17:24; Isa. 36:19), and suspecting that they are not true 
geographical names, have suggested that they are pagan deities or that 
the text is corrupt. 


Henadad. hen‘uh-dad (Heb. 4énaddd H2836, “favor of [the god] 
Hapan”). Father or ancestor of a family of priests who helped rebuild the 
temple under Zeruspase. (Ezra 3:9), assisted in repairing the wall of 
Jerusatem in the time of Nenemian (Neh. 3:18, 24), and signed the covenant 
(10:9). 


henna. See ranns. 


Henoch. See Enocu; Hanocn. 


Hepher (person). hee‘fuhr (Heb. /éper H2918, possibly “protector”; 
gentilic /epri H2920, “Heph-erite”). (1) Son of Gura», descendant of 
Manassen, father of ZrLormenan, and ancestor of the Hepherite clan (Num. 
26:32; 27:1; Josh. 17:2-3). His clan may be associated with Hepner (ace). 


(2) Son of Asmur (apparently founder of the town of Trxoa) by his wife 
Naarah; included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:6). 


(3) A Mexerature, included among Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 
11:36; his name is missing in the parallel list in 2 Sam. 23). 


Hepher (place). hee‘fuhr (Heb. 4éper H2919, possibly “protector” or 
“Twater] hole”). A Canaanite royal city whose king was defeated by 
Josnua (Josh. 12:17). Presumably, it was part of the “land of Hepher,” 


which became the third administrative district under Ben-nesep in the time 
of Sotomon (1 Ki. 4:10). Possible identifications are el-Ifshar (c. 25 mi./40 
km. NNE of Joppa and only 3 mi./5 km. from the coast) and Tell el- 
Muhaffar in the hill country of Manassen (c. 2 mi./3 km. NW of Dornan). 


Hephzibah. hef’zi-buh (Heb. epsi-bdh H2915, “my delight is in her”). 
(1) Wife of King Hezexian and mother of King Manassex (2 Ki. 21:1). 

(2) Symbolic name of Zion (Isa. 62:4; the NRSV translates the name, 
“My Delight Is in Her”). See Beuran. 


herald. A messenger who proclaims important news. The term is used 
occasionally in Bible versions (e.g., Dan. 3:4; 1 Tim. 2:7; 2 Tim. 1:11). A 
herald was usually a representative of a royal or government official 
having as his specific responsibility the bearing of a message. The 
message and whom he represented was his primary concern, and he was 
to remain secondary. 


herb. See puants. 


herd. Both before and after the conquest of Canaan, the Israelites were 
a pastoral people for the most part. The herds consisted of the larger 
ANIMALS, aS contrasted with the flocks of sheep, goats, etc. The cattle were 


used in plowing and threshing and for sacrifice but were not commonly 
fattened for food. 


herdsman. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Heres. hihr‘iz (Heb. /eres H3065, possibly “sunny”). (1) “Mount Heres” 
(NRSV, “Har-heres”) is mentioned, along with Avaton and Suaarsm, as one 
of the places from which the tribe of Dan could not drive out the Amores 


(Jdg. 1:34-35). It is usually identified with the town of Ir suemesu (“city of 
the sun,” Josh. 19:41) which in turn is probably the same as Berm sHemesu 
(“house of the sun,” Josh. 15:10 et al.), on the boundary between Judah 
and Dan. However, it would be unusual to call a village a har H2215 
(“mountain”), and some scholars prefer to identify it with a mountain 
range on the E side of the Valley of Aijalon. 


(2) The “Pass [or Ascent] of Heres” was apparently a place E of the 
Jorpan from which Giron returned after defeating two kings of Muay 
(Jdg. 8:13). The text can be interpreted differently, however (KJV 
translates, “before the sun was up”). If it is indeed a geographical 
reference, the site is unknown. 


See also CITY oF DESTRUCTION. 


Heresh. hihr‘ish (Heb. ere¥ H3090, “silent, mute”). A Levre, listed 
among those who returned from the exne (1 Chr. 9:15; his name is 
omitted in the parallel, Neh. 11:15). 


heresy. This English term is derived (through French and Latin) from 
Greek hairesis G146, which meant “a taking” or “choice,” hence 
“opinion, way of thinking.” In the Hellenistic period it came to mean 
“Tpolitical] preference,” then “system, sect, faction.” Not till the second 
century A.D. did the word come to mean specifically a position or 
doctrine at variance with established, orthodox church doctrine (though 
this was a natural development from negative uses in the NT). In the 
book of Acts, the word is applied to the religious “parties” of the 
Sappucees and Puarisees (Acts 5:17; 15:5). Pau. was accused of being “a 
ringleader of the Nazarene sect” (24:5; cf. 24:14; 28:22). A negative 
element is more apparent when the apostle speaks about the “factions” 
present in the Corinthian church (1 Cor. 11:19 NRSV; NIV, 
“differences”), for in the same context he uses the stronger term schisma 
G5388, “division, split” (vv. 10, 18; cf. also Gal. 5:20). The NT use 
closest to the later technical, theological meaning is found in 2 Pet. 2:1, 
which states that false teachers “will secretly introduce destructive 
heresies [NRSV, opinions], even denying the sovereign Lord who bought 


them—bringing swift destruction on themselves.” This language implies 
willful departure from accepted teaching. 


Hereth. hihr‘ith (Heb. Jeret H3101, meaning uncertain). KJV Hareth. 
The name of a forest in the tribal territory of Juvan where Davw hid after 
he left his parents in Moas for their safety (1 Sam. 22:5). Its location is 
unknown. 


heritage. See INHERITANCE. 


Hermas. huhr’muhs (Gk. Hermas G2254). One of several Christians in 
Rome that Paur greets by name in his letter to the church there (Rom. 
16:14b; note that the KJV, following the TR, reverses the names 
“Hermas” and “Hermes”). It was thought by some in the ancient church 
that he was the author of Shepherd of Hermas; this work, however, was 
probably composed over a period of time in the second century (see 
APOSTOLIC FATHERS). 


hermeneutics. See interpretATION. 


Hermes (deity). huhr’meez (Gk. Hermés G2258). In Greek mythology, 
the son of Zeus and Maia (a Titan nymph), known among the Romans as 
Mercury. Diverse ideas were associated with him, but he was best known 
as the messenger of the gods; he was often represented with traveler’s 
cap, winged sandals, and herald’s staff. Preferring persuasion to 
violence, he could be viewed as the god of oratory (the term hermeneutics 
is derived from his name). It is this role that prompted the people of 
Lystra to identify Pau, being “the chief speaker,” with Hermes (Acts 
14:12; KJV, “Mercurius”), while Barnasas was identified with Zeus. Such a 
response may have as its background the story of an aged couple who 
lived in that general region and who entertained Jupiter and Mercury 
without realizing who they were. 


Hermes (person). huhr’meez (Gk. Hermés G2258). One of several 
Christians in Rome that Pau: greets by name in his letter to the church 
there (Rom. 16:14a; note that the KJV, following the TR, reverses the 
names “Hermas” and “Hermes”). This was a common name, especially 
among slaves, probably because Hermes was the god of good fortune. 


Hermetic writings. A collection of religious and philosophical 
tractates, the main body of which is known as the Corpus Hermeticum (or 
simply Hermetica), probably dating around the second or third century 
A.D. The title of the literature is derived from the name Hermes 
Trismegistus (“thrice greatest”). See Hermes omt. The work, which 
probably originated in Ecyer though written in Greek, was a typical 
product of Hellenistic syncretism. The extant material is in various 
forms, ranging from the discourses and dialogues of the main corpus of 
eighteen works (the best-known treatise being the initial one, 
Poimandres) to a number of fragments, some of which are in the Gnostic 
library of Nac Hammani (see Gnosticism). 


Hermogenes. huhr-moj‘uh-neez (Gk. Hermogenés G2259, “born of 
Hermes”). Named with Puyce.us as among the disciples in proconsular Asia 
who abandoned Pau. when he rightly expected their support (2 Tim. 
1:15). Some view it as a doctrinal defection; others as a refusal to testify 
in Paul’s behalf during the second imprisonment at Rome for fear of 
sharing Paul’s fate. 


Mount Hermon, northern boundary of the Promised Land. 


Hermon. huhr’‘muhn (Heb. /ermén H3056, possibly “place of 
consecration [or of the san]”). The mountain that marks the southern 
terminus of the Antilebanon range. A line drawn from Damascus to Tyre 
will pass through Mount Hermon at its middle point and will practically 
coincide with the northern boundary of Patesrinz. The ridge of Hermon is 
about 20 mi. (32 km.) long. It has three peaks, two of them rising over 
9,000 ft. (2,740 m.). Hermon has had several names: the ancient Amores 
called it Sen, while the people of Swon called it Sron (Deut. 3:9), though 
perhaps different peaks are in view (cf. 1 Chr. 5:23; Cant. 4:8). The 
Arabs call it Jebel esh-Sheikh or “Mountain of the Old Man,” perhaps 
because of its white head, but more likely because of its dignity. (See 
also Sion.) Hermon is awe-inspiring whether seen from the NE at 
Damascus, from the W back of Sidon, from the SW at Nazarem, or from 
the SE at Hauran. The Lord’s rransricuration almost certainly occurred on its 
slopes, for he was at Carsarea puuri just S of the mountain only a week 
before. 


Hermonites. huhr’muh-nits. KJV rendering of 4erménim, plural form 
of Jermén H3056 (Ps. 42:7; NIV, “heights of Hermon”). See Hermon. 


Herod. her’uhd (Gk. Hérddés G2476). The ruling dynasty in Jewish 
Patesrine during the period of Roman domination. When the general 
Pompey organized the eastern parts of the Roman empire in 63 B.C., he 
appointed Hyrcanus II to be the high-priestly ruler over much of 
Palestine. An Idumean by the name of Antipater was Hyrcanus’s senior 
officer. Gabinius modified Pompey’s arrangement in 57 by reducing 
Hyrcanus’s authority and dividing the ethnarchy into autonomous 
communities. Notable services rendered at Atexanpria to Julius Carsar in 
48 led to the restoration of Hyrcanus’s authority and the appointment (in 
47) of Antipater to the procuratorship of Judea. Antipater had, in fact, 
been the leading spirit in the policy that won Caesar’s favor, and 
Antipater used his advantage with an astuteness that foreshadowed the 
career of his son. He persuaded the now-aged Hyrcanus to appoint 


Phasael, Antipater’s eldest son, to the prefecture of Jerusatem, and Herod, 
his second son, to the governorship of Gauze. 


When Antipater was murdered in 43 B.C., his two sons succeeded to 
his position in Hyrcanus’s court. It was the year after Julius Caesar’s 
assassination. Jubilant that Caesar’s plan for a decisive campaign on the 
vulnerable eastern frontier of Rome was shelved, the Parrnians, the 
perennial military problem of the NE, were restive. In 40 they 
penetrated Palestine, carried off Hyrcanus, and drove Phasael, also a 
captive, to suicide. Herod eluded both military action and Parthian 
treachery. He withdrew from Jerusalem, shook off pursuit by clever 
rearguard skirmishing near Beruenem, and escaped to Ecyer. Outwitting 
Cleopatra and reaching Rome through the perils of winter voyaging, 
Herod set his case before Octavian and Antony. It is a remarkable tribute 
to his charm, daring, political acumen, and consummate diplomacy that 
he won the support of both triumvirs who were so soon to divide in 
disastrous rivalry. 


The thirteen years that lay between the assassination of Caesar and the 
emergence of Octavian as the victorious Aucustus, after Antony’s defeat at 
Actium in 31 B.C., were a time of paralysis and uncertainty throughout 
the Roman world. Herod saw in such confusion the opportunity for 
decisive action. Landing at Acre (Acco) in 39, with only the promise of 
Roman favor, Herod went to claim his kingdom and to unseat the 
Parthian puppet, Antigonus. Palestine’s hill country, deserts, and walled 
cities called for a variety of military strategies. Herod showed himself 
the able master of varied types of war. The two years of tireless activity 
made him, by the age of thirty-six, the master of his inheritance and 
revealed all the facets of his amazing personality. He was a ruthless 
fighter but at the same time a cunning negotiator, a subtle diplomat, and 
an opportunist. He was able to restrain his Roman helpers and 
simultaneously circumvent the Jews. Between 39 and 37 Herod revealed 
those qualities that enabled him for thirty-four years to govern subjects 
who hated him, to work within the major framework of Roman imperial 
rule, to steer a safe course through political dilemma, and to pursue a 
dual policy without ruinous contradiction. 


In 30 B.C. Herod succeeded in retaining the favor of Octavian. He was 


confirmed in his kingdom, and for the rest of his life he never departed 
from the policy of supporting the emperor and in all ways promoting his 
honor. The restored town of Samaria was called Sebaste, the Greek 
equivalent of Augustus; Carsarra was built to form a harbor on the 
difficult open coast of Palestine, providing Rome a base on the edge of a 
turbulent province, and forming a center of Caesar-worship in the land 
of the nationalistic and monotheistic Jews. 


(Dunder Herod Antipas 
(O Under Herod Philip 
O Under Procurator of Judea 


The legacy of Herod the Great. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The cliffs of Arbel, where Herod attacked the Sicarii (violent Jewish nationalists) who 


were hiding in the caves. (View to the NE, with the Sea of Galilee in the background.) 


Herod followed a policy of hellenization, establishing games at 
Jerusalem and adorning many of the Hellenistic cities of his domain (see 
Hetenism). At the same time he sought to reconcile the Jews, who hated 
his pro-Roman and hellenizing policies and who never forgave him for 
his Edomite blood (see Epom). During the great famine of 25 B.C. in 
Judea and Samaria, Herod spared no trouble or private expense to 
import Egyptian corn. In the eighteenth year of his reign (20) he began 
to build the great Jerusalem temre, which was forty-three years under 
construction (Jn. 2:20). However, nothing he did served to win 
metropolitan Jewry. It was Herod’s policy to crush the old aristocracy, 
even though he was married to Mariamme, the heiress of the Jewish 
Hasmonean house. He built up a nobility of service, drawing on both 
Jews and Greeks. He sought subtly to channel messianic ambitions of the 
baser sort in his direction by encouraging the political party of the 
Heropians (Mk. 3:6; 12:13), whose policy seems to have been the support 
of the royal house and a hellenized society. Politically, this royalist 
group was descended from the old hellenizing apostates of Maccabean 
times (see Maccasze and cf. the “Antiochians” of 2 Macc. 9:9-14). They 
were probably Jews of the Dispersion, from whom Herod also recruited his 
subservient priesthood, and were Sappucees in religion. Such varied 


patronage and support produced checks and balances in the composite 
society of Herod’s kingdom that made for stability of rule, but of course 
did nothing to reconcile the divided elements of the populace, 
metropolitan and Hellenistic Jews, Sadducees and Puariszes, people and 
hierarchy. It was only the common challenge of Christ that could draw 
together such dissidents as Sadducees and Pharisees, the Romans and the 
priests—just as it healed, according to a surprising side remark of Luke 
(Lk. 23:12), a rift between Herod Antipas and Pilate. 


To manage a situation so complex, and to survive, demanded 
uncommon ability and an ordered realm. Of Herod’s ability there is no 
doubt, and with his foreign mercenaries, his system of fortresses, and the 
centralized bureaucracy that he built, he gave Palestine order and even 
opportunity for economic progress. At the same time Herod was a cruel 
and implacable tyrant. His family and private life were soiled and 
embittered by feuds, intrigue, and murder. The king’s sister Salome and 
his son Antipater by Doris, his first consort, seem to have been in league 
against Mariamme, his favorite wife. Mariamme was put to death in 29 
B.C. and her two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, in 7 B.C. Antipater 
himself was put to death by Herod in the last days of Herod’s reign. 
Herod died in 4 B.C. The murder of the innocent babies of Beryznem 
(Matt. 2) falls within the context of his final madness. Josrrnus’s grim 
picture (War 1.33.5) of the physical and mental degeneration of the 
aging king is detailed enough for diagnosis. It is the picture of an 
arteriosclerotic who had once been athletic and vigorous but who 
became increasingly prone to delusions of persecution and 
uncontrollable outbursts of violence, the results of hypertension and a 
diseased brain. 


Herod’s will divided the kingdom. Archelaus, son of Malthace, a 
Samaritan woman, took Juwa and Ipumea—by far the choicest share. 
Herod Antipas, of the same mother, received Ganre and Perea; and Philip, 
son of a Jewish woman named Cleopatra, took Iturea, Traconitis, and 
associated districts in the NE. Archelaus, who inherited his father’s vices 
without his ability, took the title of king and bloodily quelled the 
disorders that broke out in Jerusalem. The result was a wide uprising, 
which required the intervention of Varus, governor of Syria. It was at this 


time that the Holy Family returned from Egypt (Matt. 2:22-23): “But 
when [Joseph] heard that Archelaus was reigning in Judea in place of 
his father Herod, he was afraid to go there...he withdrew to the district 
of Galilee, and he went and lived in a town called Nazareth.” 


It was imperative for Archelaus to reach Rome and secure from 
Augustus confirmation of his position before the situation in Palestine 
could be presented in too lurid a light by his enemies. Archelaus’s 
petition was opposed in person by Herod Antipas and by a Jewish 
embassy. Somewhat surprisingly, Augustus declared in favor of 
Archelaus, though he denied him the royal title. The incident may have 
provided the background for the parable of the pounds (Lk. 19:11-27). 
Archelaus was the “man of noble birth” who went “to have himself 
appointed king.” The facts were no doubt brought to mind by the sight 
of the palace that Archelaus had built at Jericoo, where the story was told 
(Josephus, Ant. 17.13.1). Archelaus maintained his stupid and tyrannical 
reign for ten years. In A.D. 6 a Jewish embassy finally secured his 
deposition and banishment to Gaul. Judea fell under procuratorial rule. 
Coponius, a Roman knight, was appointed governor. A tax-census was 
the first administrative necessity, and this precipitated the revolt of 
Judas of Gamala and the emergence of the Zrarorts as a sinister force in 
Palestinian politics. Archelaus rebuilt and restored his father’s palace at 
Jericho, as the palace had been burned down at Herod’s death. It was 
discovered and excavated in 1951. 


Herod Antipas (the word is an abbreviation for Antipater) equaled his 
father in having a long reign. “That fox,” Christ called the ruler of 
Galilee (Lk. 13:32), an epithet that has reference to the Herodian 
cunning, his subtle diplomacy, and his astute management of a difficult 
situation—qualities that enabled Antipas to retain his puppet position 
and petty royal power until A.D. 39. It was probably some time before 
23 that Herod Antipas met the evil genius of his later years, the dynamic 
Heropias, Wife of his half-brother Philip. This brother, who is not to be 
confused with the tetrarch of Iturea mentioned earlier, was the son of an 
unnamed wife of Herod I. As the daughter of Aristobulus, son of Herod I 
and Mariamme, Herodias was Philip’s niece as well as his wife. They 
lived quietly in Rome, and it was here that Antipas met Herodias. 


It is difficult to say who was primarily to blame for the notorious 


liaison that took Herodias back to Palestine as the unlawful wife and 
queen of Antipas. She remained loyal to him in his later misfortunes, 
though offered release by Caligula, and the immoral partnership of the 
two seems to have been cemented by genuine physical attraction and 
community of temperament. But trouble dogged the union. According to 
Josephus, Herod Antipas’s rightful queen, daughter of the Nabatean king 
Aretas, heard of the liaison before the couple reached Palestine and 
escaped first to the fortress of Machaerus and then to her father’s capital 
of Petra, before her returning husband could detain her. Herod therefore 
came home to find a troublesome frontier war on his lands. He 
celebrated his birthday, the tragic feast described in Mk. 6:14-29, at the 
stronghold of Machaerus. The death of Jonn tne saprisr occurred here also, 
for after his denunciation of Herod’s sin the preacher of the wilderness 
had been imprisoned in this fortress. The crime so dramatically 
contrived was the final turning point in Herod’s life. Until then, 
according to a strange remark in the second gospel (6:20), there had 
been some faint aspiration for good: “Herod feared John and protected 
him, knowing him to be a righteous and holy man. When Herod heard 
John, he was greatly puzzled; yet he liked to listen to him.” 


Antipas’s campaign against his father-in-law Aretas ended disastrously. 
Antipas was forced to appeal to Rome for help, and the task was 
assigned to Vitellius, governor of Syria. The affair dragged on until A.D. 
37 when Rome’s ruler Terrus died. A prey to the uncertainty that was 
increasingly to attend changes in the Roman principate, Vitellius 
hesitated, and Antipas never won revenge. Two years later Antipas fell. 
He had been trusted by Tiberius, who appreciated his continuation of his 
father’s pro-Roman policy, to which the foundation of Terras on Galilee 
was a solid monument. Tiberius, in the last year of his principate (36), 
had even used Herod as a mediator between Rome and Parthia. 
Presuming on this notable imperial favor, and incited by Herodias, 
Herod petitioned Caius Caligula, Tiberius’s successor, for the title of 
king. He was, however, deposed by that incalculable prince on a 
suspicion of treasonable conduct, a charge leveled by Herod Acrerpa1, his 
nephew. Herodias accompanied the man she had ruined morally and 
politically into obscure exile. Satomz her daughter, the dancer of the 
Machaerus feast, married her uncle Philip, tetrarch of Iturea, about 30. 


After Philip died in 34, she married her cousin Aristobulus, king of 
Chalcis, North of Abilene in the Antilebanon hill country. 


Philip of Iturea seems to have been the best of Herod’s three surviving 
sons (Josephus, Ant. 17.2.4). His remote province insulated him from 
some of the problems of Jewry, but he seems to have been a man of 
generous mold and notable justice. He beautified the town of Carsarga 
PHLPP and marked his continuation of the Herodian pro-Roman policy by 
changing the name of the northern Betusama to Julias, after Augustus’s 
unfortunate daughter. 


The deceased Philip’s vacant tetrarchy was the first foothold of the 
third Herod to be mentioned in the NT (Acts 12:1). Herod Agrippa I— 
grandson of Herod I, son of Aristobulus, and brother of Herodias—had 
been brought up in Rome under the protection of Tiberius’s favorite son, 
Drusus. He had all the Herodian charm and diplomatic subtlety, and this 
explains how, as the boon companion of the mad Caligula, he was able 
to deter that prince from the final folly of setting up his statue in the 
temple at Jerusalem (Josephus, Ant. 18.8). Such an achievement 
demanded not only clever wits but also courage of no mean order. In 
A.D. 37, on Caligula’s succession as emperor, Herod Agrippa was granted 
Philip’s realm. Galilee and Perea were added when Antipas and Herodias 
were exiled. The malicious word in Rome had paid rich dividends. With 
his grandfather’s subtlety, Agrippa knew how to survive a succession. 


When Caligula was assassinated in 41, Agrippa, who had played his 
cards with remarkable astuteness, remained in the favor of Czaupws, 
Caligula’s successor, who turned over to Agrippa’s control the whole 
area of his grandfather’s kingdom. He succeeded to such power, 
moreover, with the consent and the favor of the Jews. The old Jewish 
hostility to the Idumean dynasty had vanished, and even the Pharisees 
were reconciled. Luke’s account (Acts 12:20-23) of the king’s shocking 
death in his royal seat of Caesarea is substantiated by Josephus’s longer 
narrative (Ant. 19.8.2). Josephus looked on this Herod with admiration 
as the last great Jewish monarch, yet the correspondence between 
Josephus’s and Luke’s accounts is remarkable. In both accounts the 
pomp and circumstance of Agrippa’s royal estate is notable. 


Agrippa died in 44, and his reign was therefore brief. Whether it 


would have long survived under a less indulgent emperor or under an 
imperial government that had already vetoed his proposal to fortify 
Jerusalem, is a matter that his early death left undecided. It is possible 
for modern medicine to diagnose the intestinal complaint described by 
Luke in the accepted terminology of his day. A symptom is a visible, 
violent, and agonizing peristalsis. Luke uses a single adjective, translated 
by the English phrase “eaten of worms,” for the cause of Herod’s death. 
Agrippa was only fifty-four years of age. After his death Palestine fell 
wholly under Roman rule, a takeover facilitated by the consolidation 
under Agrippa of the old Herodian domains. There was considerable 
disorder over the next four years. 

Agrippa left a teen-age son, whom Ciaupws made king of Chalcis in 
A.D. 48. In 53 the territory of Philip the tetrarch and Lysanias were 
added to this realm, together with an area on the western side of Galilee, 
including Tiberias. The appointment carried the title of king, so in 53 the 
son became Acrippa n, last of the Herodian line. He appears only in the 
brilliant account in Acts 25, where, as Festus’s guest, he and his sister 
Bernice (with whom he was thought to have an_ inappropriate 
relationship) heard the defense of Pau.. Another sister was the wife of 
Antonius Frux, the procurator of Judea, whom Festus had succeeded. 


In the account of the examination of Paul we see a vivid and revealing 
picture of the deference Rome was prepared to pay to a puppet king. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say that here we see the respect that Rome 
undoubtedly owed to a remarkable royal house that had been a major 
bastion of Roman peace in the Middle East for three generations. In the 
king himself is seen a typical Herod of the better sort: royal, intelligent, 
pro-Roman, but vitally interested in Judaism, which, with unusual 
understanding, he saw to be the key to the history of his land. 


With this event, which is difficult to date precisely, Agrippa and the 
Herodian line disappear from history. Festus died in A.D. 64. One brief 
reference in Josephus reveals that Agrippa lived on in the garrison town 
of Caesarea to see the vast ruin and destruction of his country in the 
Great Revolt of 66 to 70. So ended the Herods, an astonishingly able 
family, whose pro-Roman policy went far to postpone the inevitable 
clash between Rome and the Jews, and played, in consequence, an 


unwitting but significant part in holding the peace during the formative 
years of the Christian church in Palestine. 


Herodians. hi-roh’dee-uhnz (Gk. Hérddianoi G2477). A party, 
mentioned in the Gospels, who cooperated with the Puarisrzes on two 
different occasions in opposition to Jesus (Mk. 3:6; 12:13 [= Matt. 
22:16]). Composed of the name Herop and a common suffix, the term 
designates partisans of Herod the Great or his dynasty. A more specific 
identification is a matter of conjecture, and varied suggestions 
concerning them have been made: soldiers of Herod; courtiers of Herod; 
Jews belonging to the northern tetrarchies ruled by sons of Herod; 
supporters of Jewish aspirations for a national kingdom who favored 
Herodian rule versus direct Roman rule; political supporters of Antipas. 
Of these, the last is most probable and receives wide support. Unlike the 
Pharisees, they were not a religious party but rather a political group 
concerned with the interests of the Herodian dynasty. Theologically, 
their membership doubtless cut across recognized party lines. They may 
have had Sadducean proclivities, but the Gospels never suggest that the 
Herodians are to be equated with the Sappucres. That Matt. 16:6 
substitutes “Sadducees” for “Herod” in Mk. 8:15 (a few MSS read 
“Herodians”) does not establish the identity; Matthew simply omits the 
reference to Herod or the Herodians and names another group. 


Herodias. hi-roh’dee-uhs (Gk. Hérddias G2478). A wicked 
granddaughter of Herop the Great who married her uncle Philip; but his 
brother Antipas saw her at Rome, desired her, and married her. Jonn tHe 
Baptist reproved Herod Antipas for his immoral action (Lk. 3:19-20) and 
was put in prison for his temerity (Matt. 14:3-12; Mk. 6:14-29). This did 
not satisfy Herodias, so by a sordid scheme she secured his death. Later 
Antipas was banished to Spain. Herodias accompanied him and died 
there. 


Herodion. hi-roh’dee-uhn (Gk. Hérddién G2479). A Christian at Rome 
to whom Paur sent greetings (Rom. 16:11). The apostle refers to him as 


his syngenés G5150 (“kinsman”), meaning that he was either Paul’s 
blood-relative or, more likely, a fellow Jew. The name suggests that he 
may have been a freedman of the Herrop family and perhaps a member of 


the household of Aristosutus (v. 10). See also Heropwm. 
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Herodium. hi-roh’dee-uhm (Gk. Hérddeion). Also Herodion. A fortress 
palace built by Heron the Great as a memorial to himself. It is identified 
as modern Jebel el Fureidis, c. 4 mi. (6 km.) SE of Beruzznem. It was built 
on a mountain that was artificially heightened and had a conical shape. 
It was one of a chain of palace-fortresses Herod erected to protect his 
kingdom. In the year 40 B.C., Herod had defeated at this spot Parrnans 
and Jews, and he built the citadel in memory of the great victory he 
achieved there (Jos. War 1.13.8). It was begun about 24 B.C. and 
completed by 15 B.C. 


Heroes, House of the. A building somewhere in the SE area of 
postexilic Jerusatem (Neh. 3:16; KJV, “house of the mighty”; NRSV, “house 
of the warriors”). Nothing else is known about this place, but it may 
have been an older structure that served as barracks for the military 
during the monarchy. 


heron. See smos. 


Heshbon. hesh’bon (Heb. /esb6n H3114, perhaps “reckoning, 
account”). A city in Transsorpan, C. 15 mi. (24 km.) ENE of the N tip of the 
Dran sea and less than 4 mi. (6 km.) NE of Mount Neso. Originally part of 
Moas, it was captured by the Awmorrre king Simon, who made it his capital. 
Heshbon was then taken from Sihon by the Israelites under Moses on 
their way to Canaan (Num. 21:25-30; Deut. 1:4; 2:24-30; et al.). It was 
located within the tribal territory of Revsen on its border with Gap, and 
the Reubenites rebuilt it after the conquest of Canaan (Num. 32:3, 37). 
Apparently absorbed by the Gadites, Heshbon was then assigned to the 
Levires descended from Merari (Josh. 21:39; 1 Chr. 6:81). The town 
subsequently must have fallen again into the hands of the Moabites, for 
the prophets repeatedly mention it in their denunciations of Moab (Isa. 
15:4; 16:8-9; Jer. 48:2, 34, 45; 49:3). The name Heshbon is apparently 
preserved in the modern city of Hesban in Jordan, some 12 mi. (19 km.) 
SW of Amman. Ruins of the city, which come chiefly from the Roman 
period, lie on the summit of a hill and are about a mile in circuit. Nearby 
there is a large ruined reservoir, which may be the “pools of Heshbon” 
mentioned in the Song of Solomon (Cant. 7:4). Archaeological evidence, 
however, has led some scholars to believe that the OT site itself may be 
in nearby Jalul. 


Heshmon. hesh’mon (Heb. /esmén H3132, possibly “smooth field”). A 
town in the Necev, the extreme S of the tribal territory of Jupan (Josh. 
15:27). It was apparently near Beru pret, but its precise location is 
unknown. 


heth (letter). hayth (Heb. 4ét). Also het and cheth. The eighth letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet (m), with a numerical value of eight. Although in 
modern Hebrew it is pronounced as a velar fricative (4, consisting of a 
vibration of the uvula), in biblical times it was probably a pharyngeal 
sound (4, a constriction of the throat muscles). These two sounds were 


distinct phonemes in proto-Semitic (and are preserved as such in 
Arabic), but they merged in Hebrew and other Semitic languages. 


Heth (person). heth (Heb. ët H3147). Son of Canaan, grandson of Ham, 
and eponymous ancestor of the Hrrrres. The Hebrew form is rendered 
“Heth” by the KJV in all its occurrences (Gen. 10:15; 23:3-20; 25:10; 
27:46; 49:32; 1 Chr. 1:13). The NRSV has the name “Heth” only in the 
Table of Nations (Gen. 10:15; 1 Chr. 1:13); elsewhere it renders the 
name as “Hittite(s).” The NIV uses “Hittite(s)” throughout. 


Hethlon. heth‘lon (Heb. /etlé6n H3158, derivation uncertain). In Ezexr’s 
vision, Hethlon is one of the places marking the ideal N boundary of 
Israel; a road passing by it leads from the Meprrerranzan to Leso HAMATH 
(Ezek. 47:15; 48:1). The site is unknown, though some places on the 
Lebanese coast have been proposed, including modern Heitela, NE of 
Tripoli. 


hewer. The expression “hewers of wood” (KJV; NIV, “woodcutters”) 
was apparently a special social classification; it was imposed on the 
Gmeonites, residents of four towns in the area of Jerusalem because they 
had tricked Josnua into a treaty (Josh. 9:21, 23, 27). This status, which is 
better defined as forced labor, was very low on the social ladder. Joshua 
also delegated the Gibeonites to be “drawers of water” (9:27 [NIV, 
“water carriers”]; cf. Deut. 29:11), which would fit with their low class 
status. Some of them became the later temple servants (Netnmm). 


Hexateuch. hek’suh-tyook. This term (from Gk. hex, “six,” and teuchos, 
“Dook”) is used by some scholars as a designation for the first six books 
of the Bible (cf. Pentateucn, “five books”). It derives from the theory that 
the original compilation of books pertaining to the early background and 
establishment of the commonwealth of Israel included the book of 
Joshua, rather than Deuteronomy, as its last component. 


Hezeki. See Hux. 


Hezekiah. hez‘uh-ki‘uh (Heb. /izgiyyahti H2625 [with several spelling 
variations], “Yahweh has strengthened me”; Gk. Hezekias G1614). (1) An 
ancestor of the prophet Zepuanian (Zeph. 1:1 [KJV, “Hizkiah”]); possibly 
the same as #5, below. 

(2) The head of a family that returned from the rxn: (Ezra 2:16; Neh. 
7:21; 10:17 [KJV, “Hizkijah”]). 

(3) Son of Neariah and postexilic descendant of Davw (1 Chr. 3:23 
KJV; see Hizxian). 
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The Siloam Inscription, discovered in the tunnel built during the reign of Hezekiah. It describes the completion of the 


project, when the hewers could hear the workers on the other side. 


(4) Son of Anaz, descendant of David, and king of Judah; three 
accounts are given of his reign (2 Ki. 18-20; 2 Chr. 29:1-32; Isa. 36-39). 
Hezekiah probably reigned from 716/15 to 687/86 B.C. (some scholars 
date his reign about a decade earlier). During this period, Assyria was still 
a mighty power; and Ecyer, though weak, was still strong enough to 
oppose Assyria. Judah’s position, on the main road between Egypt and 
Assyria, was a very precarious one. Hezekiah’s grandfather Joram 
reigned at Jerusalem when Hezekiah was a child, and though he was in 
some ways a good king, he allowed the people to sacrifice and burn 
incense in the mecu rraces. Because of Judah’s growing apostasy, the Lord 
permitted the Arameans and the northern kingdom to trouble Jerusalem. 
In Hezekiah’s youth and early manhood, his weak and wicked father 


Ahaz was king. He went so far as to follow the abominable rites of the 
Moabites by burning children in the fire (2 Chr. 28:3), in spite of the 
warnings of the prophets Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah. For a while Hezekiah 
was associated in the government with his father, but because of his 
father’s incapacitation he was made active ruler. He began his reign, at 
the age of twenty-five, in troubled and threatening times. Some 
counseled him to side with Egypt against Assyria; others favored 
surrender to Assyria to save themselves from Egypt. Isaiah warned 
against trusting in foreign alliances. One of the first acts of Hezekiah was 
the cleansing and reopening of the tevr, which his father had left closed 
and desecrated. After this was accomplished, the Passover feast was 
celebrated (2 Chr. 30). The idolatrous altars and high places were 
destroyed. 


From the fourth to the sixth year of Hezekiah’s reign the northern 
kingdom was in trouble. Sarcon finally destroyed Samaria and deported the 
people to Assyria. Hezekiah became ill, probably from a carbuncle, and 
almost died; but God granted him a fifteen-year extension of life (2 Ki. 
20:1-11). After Hezekiah’s recovery, Meropacu-satapan Of Basy.on sent an 
embassy ostensibly to congratulate him, but actually to persuade him to 
join a secret confederacy against the Assyrian power. This was the great 
crisis for Hezekiah, and indeed for Judah. During his illness he had 
received from God not only the promise of recovery, but also the pledge 
that the Lord would deliver Jerusalem from the Assyrians (Isa. 38:6-7). 
The ambassadors of Merodach-Baladan were intent also on freeing 
Jerusalem from the Assyrians—but by force of arms and the power of a 
military alliance. The question facing Hezekiah was therefore whether to 
walk the way of raru that the Lord would keep his promise, or to take 
the way of “works,” setting out to liberate the city by his own abilities 
and clever policies. When Isamu learned that Hezekiah had entertained 
the ambassadors and their suggestion, he knew that all was over for 
Judah and immediately predicted the Babylonian captivity (39:5-7). 
Hezekiah paid a high price for dabbling in rebellion. Assyria compelled 
Judah to pay heavy tribute; and to obtain it, Hezekiah even had to strip 
the plating from the doors and pillars of the temple. Shortly after (but 
related earlier, 2 Ki. 18:13—19:37), Assyria decided to destroy 
Jerusalem, but God saved the city by sending a sudden plague that in 


one night killed 185,000 soldiers. After Hezekiah’s death, his son 
Manassex Succeeded him (20:21). 


Hezion. hee’zee-uhn (Heb. ezyôn H2611, possibly “vision” or “lop- 
eared”). Father of Tabrimmon and grandfather of the Aramean king, Ben- 
nanan (1 Ki. 15:18). He may be the same as Rezon (11:23). 


Hezir. hee’zuhr (Heb. fézir H2615, “boar”). (1) A descendant of Aaron 
whose family in the time of Dav» made up the eighteenth division of 
priests (1 Chr. 24:15). 

(2) A leader of the people who signed the covenant of Nexeman (Neh. 
10:20). 


Hezrai. See Hrzro. 


Hezro. hez‘roh (Heb. 4e5r6 H2968, derivation uncertain). A Carmelite 
included in the list of Davw’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:35 [KJV, 
“Hezrai,” following many Heb. MSS]; 1 Chr. 11:37). On the tenuous 
grounds that Hezron was from the city of Carmel, some have speculated 
that he may have been a servant of Nasa who fled from his master to 
join David. 


Hezron (person). hez’ruhn (Heb. 4esrén H2969, derivation uncertain; 
gentilic Aesréni H2971, “Hezronite”; Gk. Hesrom G2272). (1) Son of 
Reusen, grandson of Jacos, and eponymous ancestor of the Hezronite clan 
(Gen. 46:9; Exod. 6:14; Num. 26:6; 1 Chr. 5:3). Some scholars argue that 
the Reubenites were assimilated into the tribe of Judah and that these 
Hezronites became a Judahite clan; see #2 below. 

(2) Son of Perez and grandson of Jupan; father of Jeranmert, Ram, CALEB 
(Kelubai), and Sscus (the latter by the daughter of Makr, a Manassite, 
whom Hezron married at sixty); eponymous ancestor of the Hezronite 


clan within the tribe of Judah; and ancestor of Davin (Gen. 46:12; Num. 
26:21; Ruth 4:18-19; 1 Chr. 2:5, 9, 18, 21, 24-25; 4:1). Hezron is 
included in the ceneatocy or sesus curist (Matt. 1:3; Lk. 3:33). 


Hezron (place). hez‘ruhn (Heb. 4esrén H2970, possibly “enclosure, 
settlement”). A town on the S border of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:3). 
Hezron was apparently somewhere between Kaoesn sarnea and Appar, but 
the precise location is unknown. Regarding the parallel passage (Num. 
34:4), see the discussion under Hazar appar. 


Hiddai. hid‘i (Heb. hidday H2068, possibly “splendor [of God]”). An 
Ephraimite from the ravines of Gaas, included in the list of Davw’s 


mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:30; called “Hurai” in the parallel, 1 Chr. 
11:32). 


Hiddekel. See Ticzis. 


Hiel. hi‘uhl (Heb. 47 él H2647, possibly “brother of God” or “God lives 
[here]”). A man of Berner who in the days of King Anas rebuilt the city of 
Jericno, and the loss of whose sons, Asrmam and Szcus, was interpreted as 
the fulfillment of a curse pronounced by Josnva upon anyone who might 
rebuild the city (1 Ki. 16:34; cf. Josh. 6:26). It is uncertain whether Hiel 
sacrificed his sons or whether they died a natural death. 


Hierapolis. hi‘uh-rap‘uh-lis (Gk. Hierapolis G2631, “sacred city”). A 
city in the Lycus Valley, part of the region of Purycia in W Asia minor (its 
only NT mention is Col. 4:13). Hierapolis received its name from the fact 
that it was the seat of worship of important deities. The location was on 
the right bank of the Lycus River about 8 mi. (13 km.) above its 
confluence with the Maeander. Tradition connects the apostle Pur with 
the church; and Papias, notable disciple of Jonn tue aposte, was born there. 


Great ruins survive. 


hieroglyphics. See ware. 


higgaion. hi-gay’yon (Heb. higgdy6n H2053). A musical term of 
uncertain meaning, used in conjunction with Selah (Ps. 9:16). The 
Hebrew word is used three other times, once with the meaning “melody, 
sounding, playing” (Ps. 92:3; elsewhere “meditation, planning” (Ps. 
19:14) and “murmur, talk” (Lam. 3:62). 


high (higher) gate. See Upper cate. 


high places. It seems to be inherent in human nature to think of God 
as dwelling in the heights. From earliest times people have tended to 
choose high places for their worsu, whether of the true God or of the 
false gods they have invented. The reason for this is that the so-called 
gods were in fact the barely personified forces of nature; they were 
empty of moral character and therefore one could not appeal to them in 
the same sense as one could appeal to the God of Israel. They had made 
no promises and extended no covenant to their people. All, therefore, 
that the worshipers could do was choose an exposed site where the 
“god” was likely to see what they were doing and to perform there some 
act comparable to what they wished their god to do for them. See Baar; 


IDOLATRY. 


In Canaan the high places had become the scenes of orgies and human 
sacrifice connected with the idolatrous worship of these imaginary gods; 
and so, when Israel entered the Promised Land they were told, “Drive 
out all the inhabitants of the land before you. Destroy all their carved 
images and their cast idols, and demolish all their high places” (Num. 
33:52). Figured stones were covered with crude carvings, sometimes 
more or less like geometrical figures, or with talismans or other signs 
presumably understood by the priests and used to mystify or terrorize 


the worshipers. Israel partly obeyed the divine injunction but largely 
failed. In Jdg. 1:19-35 we read of the failure of eight different tribes to 
drive out the people of the land, and though “Israel served the Lorp 
throughout the lifetime of Joshua and of the elders who outlived him” 
(Josh. 24:31; Jdg. 2:7), they soon relapsed into idolatry, used the high 
places for the worship of the Baals, and “provoked the Lor» to anger.” 

Before God would use Gmron to drive out the Midianites (Jdg. 6:25), 
Gideon had to throw down his father’s altar to Baal and the image 
(“Asherah pole”) that was beside it. Before Sotomon built the tempie, there 
was a mixed condition of worship. The tent of meeting (i.e., the 
TABERNACLE) With most of its furniture was at the high place at Gmeron, 
several miles N of Jerusarem, though David had brought the ark to 
Jerusalem. Solomon went to the high place at Gibeon to offer sacrifice, 
and there God heard his prayer and granted him surpassing wisdom (2 
Chr. 1:1-13). Later some godly kings, including Hezexian (31:1), destroyed 
the high places, whereas others, including his son Manasse, relapsed and 
rebuilt them (33:3). After Manasseh had been punished and had 
repented, he was restored to his throne and resumed the temple worship; 
but the people “continued to sacrifice at the high places, but only to the 
Loro their God” (33:17). Through Manasseh’s early influence, the people 
had gone so far into apostasy that they could not repent; but through the 
godliness of Josan, the judgment was delayed until after his death. His 
great “housecleaning” is described in 2 Ki. 23:1-25. God’s attitude 
toward the godly kings and toward the wicked ones like Anas in the 
north and Anaz and Manasseh in the south depended largely on their 
attitude toward the high places. 


high priest. See prisr. 


Hilen. hi‘luhn (Heb. Ailén H2664). A Levitical town in the hill country 
of the tribe of Jupan, assigned to the descendants of Komaru (1 Chr. 6:58, 
according to many Heb. MSS; the MT reads /iléz). The parallel passage 
has Horon (Josh. 21:15). 


Hilkiah. hil-ki’uh (Heb. žilqiyyâ H2759, silqiyyahti H2760, “Yahweh is 
my portion”). (1) Son of Amzi, descendant of Merari, and ancestor of the 
Levire musician Ersan (1 Chr. 6:45). 


(2) Son of Hosan and descendant of Merari; he was a Levite gatekeeper 
during the time of Davm (1 Chr. 26:11). 


(3) Father of Exiaxm, who was palace administrator under King Hezexian 
(2 Ki. 18:18, 26, 37; Isa. 22:20; 36:3). 

(4) Father of Jeremian the prophet and a priest in Anatnorn (Jer. 1:1). It 
is often suggested that he descended from Asmar, David’s high priest, 
whom Sotomon exiled to Anathoth for supporting Aponian (1 Ki. 2:26-27). 


(5) Father of Gemarimn, who carried a message from Jeremiah to the 
captive Jews (Jer. 29:3). 

(6) Son of Shallum (Meshullam), high priest in the time of King Josian, 
and ancestor of Ezra; this is the Hilkiah who helped Josiah in his 
religious reforms and who found the Book of the Law in the temple (2 
Ki. 22:4-14; 23:4; 1 Chr. 6:13; 9:11; 2 Chr. 34:9-22; 35:8; Ezra 7:1; Neh. 
11:11). 

(7) One of the leaders of the priests who returned from exne with 
ZERUBBABEL and Jesnua (Neh. 12:7); his son or descendant Hashabiah later 
became leader of his priestly family (v. 21). 

(8) One of the prominent men who stood near Ezra when the law was 
read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). He may be the same as #7 above. 


hill country. A term applied to any region of hills and valleys that 
could not quite be called mountainous. In Scripture it generally applies 
to the higher part of Juvea (Lk. 1:39, 65) and in the OT to the southern 


part of Lesanon E of Son (Josh. 13:6; NIV, “mountain region”). See also 


EPHRAIM, HILL COUNTRY OF; PALESTINE} SHEPHELAH. 


Hillel. hil‘uhl, hi-lel’ (Heb. hillél H2148, prob. “he has praised”). (1) 
Father of Asvon; the latter led Israel for eight years during the time of the 


judges (Jdg. 12:13, 15). 

(2) A Jewish scholar (c. 60 B.C. to A.D. 20), reputed to have played a 
foundational role in the development of the oral law. He and his 
contemporary Shammai mark the beginning of the Tannaitic period in 
rabbinic history, although it is difficult to determine the historical value 
of statements attributed to them (see Tamun). According to tradition, 
Hillel was head of the Sanuneprw during part of the reign of King Herop. A 
native of Basyton, he studied Torah in Jerusatem under the famed teachers 
there. The legends that are told of Hillel magnify his kindness and 
gentleness and contrast him with his colleague, Shammai, a native 
Judean, who was said to be of a harsher disposition, impatient, and 
irascible. The personalities of Hillel and Shammai are also reflected in 
their interpretation of the law, Hillel being more humanitarian and 
liberal, Shammai more stringent and conservative. These tendencies 
were later reflected in the two schools associated with their names, 
although in many specific cases the “House of Hillel” ruled with greater 
stringency than that of Shammai. Especially after A.D. 70, the generally 
progressive school of Hillel became preeminent, thus giving direction to 
the course of classical Judaism. 


hill of God. See Gran #3. 


hill of the foreskins. See Geram HaarALoTu. 


hin. See weicuts AND MEASURES. 


hind. See anmats. 


hinge. This English term, referring to a device that allows a poor or lid 
to turn, is used rarely in Bible versions (e.g., Prov. 26:14). Most of the 
ancient hinges were of a pivot type that would fit into a socket (cf. 1 Ki. 


7:50 KJV). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of Jerusalem (looking NE). The Hinnom Valley lies to the W and S of the Old 


City. 


Hinnom, Valley of (Ben). hin’uhm (Heb. hinndm H2183, derivation 
uncertain). A valley running southward from the Jaffa Gate at the W side 
of Jerusaiem, then turning eastward and running S of the city until it 


joined the Valley of the Kiron. It was a part of the boundary between 
Juvan on the S (Josh. 15:8) and Bensamn on the N (18:16). Nothing is 
known of the “son of Hinnom” except that he lived before Josnua’s time 
and presumably owned the valley. It seems to have been a dumping 
ground and a place for burning. Torner was here (2 Ki. 23:10), where 
human sacrifices had been offered to Morc, and so it was later to be 
called “the Valley of Slaughter” (Jer. 19:6). The Hebrew for Valley of 
Hinnom (gé-hinndm) transliterated into Greek as geenna G1147, which 
became the word for neu (see Genenna). Jesus uses it in referring to the 
final destination of the wicked; and probably “the fiery lake of burning 
sulfur” (Rev. 19:20; 20:10, 14-15; 21:8) is a description of the same 
terrible place. 


hip. This English term is used a few times in Bible versions to render 
Hebrew yarek H3751, which properly refers to the upper tuicH. Jacos was 
struck on the socket of his hip (Gen. 32:25; KJV, “the hollow of his 
thigh”) to reduce his feeling of self-sufficiency and to make him lean 
upon God. This Hebrew term is used alongside another word meaning 
“thigh” or “leg” (šôq H8797) when the biblical writer says that Samson 
struck the Pumistines 56g <al-yarék (Jdg. 15:8), an unusual expression that 
the KJV and NRSV render somewhat literally, “hip and thigh,” while the 
NIV interprets it to mean “viciously.” 


hippopotamus. See anmars. 


Hirah. hi‘ruh (Heb. 4iréd H2669, derivation uncertain). A Canaanite man 
from the town of Apumam with whom Jupan stayed after leaving his 
brothers (Gen. 38:1 NIV; according to the NRSV, Judah “settled near” 
Hirah). Subsequently Hirah is described as a friend of Judah (vv. 12, 
20); he was sent to get back the pledge that Judah had given to a 
woman he thought was a prostitute (in reality, Tamar; see vv. 13-26). 


Hiram, Huram. hi‘ruhm, hyoor’uhm (Heb. /irém H2671, hirém H2670 
[1 Ki. 5:10, 18; 7:40], Atiram H2586 [only in Chronicles]; from Phoen. >% 
rm, “my brother is lifted up”). To avoid confusion, the NIV uses “Hiram” 
for #1 below and “Huram” for #2; in the Hebrew text, however, both 
forms are used for both individuals. 

(1) The king of Tyre during the reigns of Dav and Sotomon, with whom 
they had peaceful and friendly relations. After David captured Jerusatem 
and made it his capital, Hiram sent him wood, carpenters, and 
stonemasons to build his palace (2 Sam. 5:11). When Solomon ascended 
the throne, he asked Hiram for help in building a temre and a new 
palace, projects that took him twenty years to complete. Hiram sent him 
wood—cedar, pine, and algum—from the forests of Lesanon and all the 
gold he needed (1 Ki. 5:1-9; 2 Chr. 2:3-10), together with all the skilled 
workmen necessary for erecting and furnishing them. In return, Solomon 


sent him every year “twenty thousand cors of wheat as food for his 
household, in addition to twenty thousand baths of pressed olive oil” (1 
Ki. 5:11). He also gave Hiram twenty cities in Gaume, but when Hiram 
inspected them, he told Solomon he was not well pleased with them (1 
Ki. 9:10-14). When Solomon built a fleet of ships at Ezion creer in Enom, on 
the shore of the Rep sea, Hiram sent him experienced seamen to work 
with Solomon’s men on the ships. Once every three years they brought 
to Solomon gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks (1 Ki. 10:22; 2 Chr. 
9:21). 

(2) A skilled craftsman sent by King Hiram to Solomon to help him 
build his palace and the temple. He is also called Huram-Abi (/tiram abi 
H2587, 2 Chr. 2:13 [KJV, “Huram my father”; cf. LXX]; /tiram -abiw, 
4:16 [KJV, “Huram his father”]; the second element may be a title). His 
father was a native of Tyre of a family of craftsmen, but his mother was 
of the Israelite tribe of Napnrau (1 Ki. 14:2); according to 2 Chr. 2:13, she 
was of the daughters of Dan. (2 Chr. 2:13). 


hire. See waces. 


hireling. This English term, which today has a negative connotation 
(someone who does menial or even offensive work for pay), is used 
several times in the KJV (e.g., Job 7:1; Jn. 10:12-13). Modern versions 
prefer such renderings as “laborer” and “hired hand.” See rasor; waces. 


hiss. To make a sharp sibilant sound (like a prolonged s or sh), an act of 
special meaning in many Near Eastern cultures. The English term is used 
by the KJV and other versions mainly to render the Hebrew verb šāraq 
H9239, “to whistle,” which occurs a dozen times in the OT (Job 27:23 et 
al.). Because hissing is used to express derision, the NIV often renders it 
with “scoff” (e.g., 1 Ki. 9:8). 


history. A narrative of events or the study of the past. God often has 


been isolated from history or too closely linked with it. Karl Marx 
refused even to consider divine activity in history because history is the 
outcome of matter in motion. Many of the theological existentialists so 
link God with what they call holy history that he is uninterested in the 
historical events resulting from human action. Others invert biblical 
ideas. Provence is replaced by progress, eternity by me, and the mmennium 
by an earthly Utopia brought about by human activity in a secular 
setting. The Bible, however, links the events of satvaron with empirically 
verifiable history except for crearon (Heb. 11:3) and the final 
consummation of history (2 Pet. 3; see escuatotocy). The historical 
narratives of the Bible are not neutral accounts; they involve judgment 
and interpretation. Nevertheless, the writers of Scripture evidently gave 
great importance to the truthfulness and reliability of the events 
described. Luxe in particular shows concern with the method of the 
historian: the prologue to his gospel is a summary of much of what one 
finds concerning historical methodology in the best modern manuals on 
that subject. For example, he points out in his prologue that he used 
several secondary narratives of the life of Christ. His use of the word 
“us” (Lk. 1:1-2) and “also” (v. 3) suggests that he thought these were 
valid documents. And like modern historians, he emphasized his use of 
firsthand information of eyewitnesses. 
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Basalt stela of the Hittite goddess Kubaba holding a mirror and standing beneath a winged sun-disk (9th cent. B.C., from 


Birecik, N of Carchemish). 


Hittite. hit’tit (Heb. Aitt? H3153, cf. also béné-Aét, “the sons of Hern” 
[Gen. 23:3 et al.]; represented in cuneiform as /atti). The Hittites were 
an ancient Indo-European people who lived in Anatoua and N Syra. In the 
strict sense, the name applies to the Hattians, whose origins can be 
traced to the third millennium B.C. and who were a dominant 
civilization in the second. The OT employs the expressions “sons of 
Heth” and “Hittites” synonymously. The former expression, which has 
reference to Heru (Gen. 10:15; 1 Chr. 1:13), the eponymous ancestor of 
the “Hittites,” occurs only in Genesis (Gen. 10:15; 23:3, 5, 7, 10, 16, 20; 
25:10; 27:46 [“daughters of Heth”]; 49:32). It is used to designate the 
“Hittites” only of the patriarchal age and no others. The term /itti, on the 
other hand, has a much broader reference and is found not only in 


Genesis (15:20; 23:10; et al.), but also throughout the historical and 
prophetical literature of the OT. With reference to the many meanings 
that the term Hittite bears in scholarly literature, it may be noted that in 
the OT it denotes only two groups. There is no reference in the OT under 
this term to the Indo-European Hittites of Asia Minor. Nor is there any 
allusion to the Hattians. In the OT, the term Hittites refers either to an 
ethnic group in Paesmme during the patriarchal age, the period of the 
exodus, and the period of the conquest, or to the “neo-Hittite” peoples 
and kingdoms of Syria during the first millennium B.C. Whatever the 
geographic origin of the “Hittites” of Palestine in the patriarchal age, it 
is clear that they have been thoroughly semitized, for none of their 
personal names can be satisfactorily interpreted as Indo-European or 
Hurrian. 


During the age of the Hebrew monarchy, other “Hittites” appear in the 
narratives, but these are foreigners rather than aboriginal inhabitants of 
Palestine. They are, in fact, the “neo-Hittites” of Syria. So.omon’s Hittite 
wives, unlike Esau’s, were foreigners he married for political reasons, 
along with women from Egypt, Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Sidon (1 Ki. 
11). The “kings of the Hittites” mentioned elsewhere (2 Ki. 7:6-7; 2 Chr. 
1:17) were powerful monarchs from Syria. In this category one would 
wish to place Urmu the Hittite, the faithful soldier in Davm’s army. The 
hard core of David’s army consisted of foreign mercenary troops, who 
were undeterred by petty local allegiances from following him without 
question (2 Sam. 15). Since David’s northern border reached all the way 
to the Evpurates (8:3), it is surely likely that among his mercenaries would 
be a sizable number of Syrian “Hittites.” 


There is evidence of Hittite influences on the literature and culture of 
Israel. Some have argued, for example, that the structure of the biblical 
covenant at Sinai be understood as preserving a very ancient treaty form 
best known from, but not originating in, the Hittite suzerainty treaties 
with Syrian vassal states during the second millennium B.C. Each of the 
elements in that form finds a striking counterpart in the OT passages 
relating to the Sinai covenant as well as in the book of Deuteronomy. 
Another area of possible Hittite influence is the science of 
historiography. From the earliest periods of Sumerian and Egyptian 


history, documentary records were kept of important events. The lists of 
such events can in a very loose sense be termed ustory. Historical writing 
in the sense in which we encounter it, as in the writings of Herodotus 
(“the father of history-writing”) is found in only two areas of the ANE. 
Only in Hatti and ancient Israel is there evidence of historical writing 
that probes for causes, and which seeks to express a kind of moral 
philosophy of history. Some scholars have suggested an indirect 
influence here by the second millennium culture of the Hittites upon the 
late second millennium and early first millennium culture of the 
Hebrews. 


Hivite. hiv‘it (Heb. iwwi H2563, derivation uncertain). One of the 
names appearing in the lists of peoples dispossessed by the Israelites 
(Exod. 3:8, 17; 13:5; 23:23, 28; 33:2; 34:11; Deut. 7:1; 20:17; Josh. 3:10; 
9:1; 11:3; 12:8; 24:11; Jdg. 3:5; 1 Ki. 9:20, cf. 2 Chr. 8:7). In the Table of 
Nations, the Hivites are included as descendants of Canaan (Gen. 10:17). 
They were located in the Lesanon hills (Jdg. 3:3) and in the Hermon range 
(Josh. 11:3). In the reign of Davi they are listed after Smon and Tyre (2 
Sam. 24:7), implying their location near these cities. Hamor, the father of 
Suecuem, is called a Hivite (Gen. 34:2). The inhabitants of Geron to the N 
of Jrrusatem are also identified as Hivites (Josh. 9:7; 11:19). A certain 
Ziseon iS apparently identified both as a Hivite and as a Horite (Gen. 
36:2, 20), and the Szpruacinr twice reads Horite where MT has Hivite 
(Josh. 9:7; Gen. 34:2). Clearly these strange ethnic designations confused 
the scribes. It has been maintained that, since no name that closely 
resembles Hivite has yet been found in extrabiblical sources, the biblical 
name should be viewed as a corruption of Horite, and that both Hivites 
and Horites should be seen as groups related culturally and linguistically 
to the Hurrians. 


Hizki. hiz’ki (Heb. /izq? H2623, “[Yahweh] has strengthened me”). KJV 
Hezeki. Son of Expaa, and descendant of Bensamin (1 Chr. 8:17). 


Hizkiah. hiz-ki‘uh (Heb. /izqiyyG H2624, “Yahweh has strengthened 
me” or “Yahweh is my strength”; see Hezexan). (1) KJV alternate form of 
Hezexian (Zeph. 1:1; see also Heb. text of 2 Ki. 18:1, 10, 13-16; Neh. 7:21; 
10:17; Prov. 25:1). 

(2) Son of Neariah and a postexilic descendant of Davi (1 Chr. 3:23; 
KJV, “Hezekiah”). 


Hizkijah. hiz-ki‘juh. KJV alternate form of Hezexian (Neh. 10:17). 


hoarfrost. Alternate term for rrosr. 


Hobab. hoh’bab (Heb. /06bdb H2463, possibly “beloved” or “crafty”). 
Son of Reve: the Midianite (Num. 10:29). Reuel was another name for 
Jeturo, father-in-law of Moses; Hobab was therefore the sister of Zipporau 
and Moses’ brother-in-law. Because Hobab, as a native of Mipian, would 
have been very familiar with the desert regions in the Siva: peninsula, 
Moses invited him to guide the Israelites in their travels (vv. 29-32). 
Although Hobab’s final response is not recorded, the text seems to imply 
that he consented; moreover, his descendants are later associated with 
the Israelites (Jdg. 1:16; 4:11). The latter passage raises a difficulty by 
referring to the Kens as “descendants of Hobab the father-in-law of 


Moses” (NRSV). According to some scholars, Hobab was another name 
for Jethro/Reuel, but in this verse it may be better to translate “brother- 
in-law” (cf. NIV). 


Hobah. hoh’buh (Heb. 46b@ H2551, meaning uncertain). A city or 
region N of Damascus to which Asranam pursued the defeated armies of 
Keportaomer and his allies (Gen. 14:15). The location is unknown, though 
some have identified it with modern Hoba (c. 55 mi./88 km. NNW of 
Damascus, on the road to Palmyra/Tapmor), and others with ancient 
Ube/Upi, a territory of which Damascus was part. 


Hobaiah. hoh-bay ‘yuh (Heb. 4o°bayyé H2469, “Yahweh has hidden [or 
protected]”). Ancestor of a postexilic family that was unable to prove its 
priestly descent (Ezra 2:61 [KJV, NRSV, “Habaiah”]; Neh. 7:63 [KJV, 
“Habaiah”]). 


Hod. hod (Heb. héd H2087, “majesty, vigor”). Son of Zophah and 
descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:37). 


Hodaiah. See Hopavian #4. 


Hodaviah. hod-uh-vi‘uh (Heb. hôdawyâ H2089 [with spelling 
variations], “praise Yahweh”). (1) A clan chief of the half-tribe of 
ManasseH; he and others are described as “brave warriors, famous men, 


and heads of their families” (1 Chr. 5:24). 

(2) Son of Hassenuah and descendant of Bensamw; his grandson Sallu 
was among those who resettled in Jerusalem after the exnz (1 Chr. 9:7; cf. 
vv. 1-3; apparently called “Joed” in Neh. 11:7). 

(3) Ancestor of a family of Levrres who returned from the exne (Ezra 
2:40; 3:9 [KJV, “Judah,” following MT]; Neh. 7:43 [KJV, NRSV, 
“Hodevah”]). 

(4) Son of Elioenai and postexilic descendant of Sotomon (1 Chr. 3:24 
[KJV, “Hodaiah”]). 


Hodesh. hoh’desh (Heb. /dde¥ H2545, “new [moon]”). One of the 
wives of SHaHaram, a Benjamite; she bore him seven children (1 Chr. 8:9- 
10). Instead of “his wife Hodesh,” some render “his new wife”; 
apparently he married her after divorcing Hushim and Baara (v. 8). 


Hodevah. See Hopvavian #3. 


Hodiah. hoh-di‘uh (Heb. hédiyyé H2091, “majesty of Yahweh”). KJV 
Hodijah (except 1 Chr. 4:19). (1) Father or ancestor of Kenan the Garmite 
and Esntemoa the Maacathite; he is included in the genealogy of Jupan and 
also identified as having married the sister of a certain Naham. Hodiah’s 
place in the genealogy is unclear, and to avoid this difficulty, the KJV 
interprets the verse to refer back to Merep, adds a pronoun, and renders, 
“the sons of his wife Hodiah.” Others emend the text. 

(2) A Levre who helped Ezra instruct the people in the law (Neh. 8:7). 
He is probably the same person mentioned among those who led the 
people in confession and worship (9:5) and among the Levites who 
signed the covenant with Nenemmn (10:10). 


(3) Another Levite who sealed the covenant (Neh. 10:13). 


(4) One of the lay leaders of the people who signed the covenant 
(Neh. 10:18). 


Hoglah. hog‘luh (Heb. žoglâ H2519, “partridge”). The third of the five 
daughters of ZetopHenan Of the tribe of Manasse (Num. 26:33). Since 
Zelophehad had no sons, Hoglah and her sisters requested Errazar the 
priest that they be allowed to inherit their father’s property, and the 
request was granted (27:1-11; 36:11; Josh. 17:3-4). Some see a 
connection between her and the town of Bern nocan. 


Hoham. hoh’ham (Heb. hôhām H2097, meaning unknown). King of 
Hesron during the time of Josnua (Josh. 10:3). Hoham formed a league 
with four other Amorme kings to make war on Gmeron because its 


inhabitants had signed a treaty of peace with Joshua. The five kings 
were decisively defeated in a battle at Bem noron, and after being shut up 


in a cave at Maxxepan in which they had taken refuge, they were put to 
death (vv. 4-26). 


holiday. When King Xerxes chose Estxer as his queen, he gave a great 
banquet and “provided a holiday throughout the provinces” (Esth. 2:18). 


The Hebrew term, which occurs only here, is interpreted by some in the 
sense of “amnesty” or “remission of taxes” (e.g., RSV, NJPS; the KJV has 
“release”). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Hebrew word for “holy” (qd8) was printed on the turban of the high priest. 


holiness. The state or quality of being morally pure and separate from 
evil. According to some scholars, holiness is the most typical concept in 
the OT faith. It is revealed chiefly in the Hebrew adjective qādôš H7705 
(“holy, sacred”) and its various cognates. Some scholars believe that the 
root idea is “separateness,” but the etymology of the word is disputed. In 
the OT the adjective holy is a distinctly religious term and is used 
exclusively in relation to God. It may refer either to God himself or to 
what has been sanctified by him. Primarily, however, it is God who is 
holy (Exod. 15:11; Isa. 6:3). There is no holiness unassociated with him. 
Holiness is not a human quality, nor is it an impersonal concept. Its 
divine provenance is everywhere insisted on in the OT. 


The concept of holiness is expressed in the NT through various terms, 
but especially the adjective hagios G41, which recurs some 230 times, as 
well as several of its cognates. This adjective can be used as a 
substantive (e.g., of sacrificial meat, Matt. 7:6; of the sanctuary, esp. in 
the plural, Heb. 8:2 et al.). The expression ho hagios, “the Holy One,” is 
used of God the Father in the Greek OT, but only of Christ the Son in the 
NT (Mk. 1:24 et al.; cf. Acts 2:27), unless 1 Jn. 2:20 is an exception. In 
the Srpruacmt, hagios is consistently utilized to render the Hebrew 
adjective qādôš, and the fact that this Greek term was appropriated 
wholly in the interests of the OT view of holiness is determinative for NT 


usage. Out of four or five Greek terms that could be rendered “holy,” 
hagios is the least frequent in classical literature, and so the concept of 
holiness became filled with fresh content. What became increasingly 
evident in the OT is overwhelmingly explicit in the NT: that holiness 
means the pure, loving nature of God, separate from evil, aggressively 
seeking to universalize itself; that this character is inherent in places, 
times, and institutions intimately associated with worship; and that 
holiness is to characterize human beings who have entered into personal 
relationship with God. 


The words holiness and holy do not occur in Genesis, though they are 
implied in the dread that the presence of God inspires (Gen. 28:16-17), 
but from Exod. 3:5 on, where God reveals his name and nature, holiness 
is constantly stressed. Only samples of the many biblical references will 
be given here. God is “majestic in holiness” (Exod. 15:11); he acts with 
“his holy arm” (Isa. 52:10); his words and promises are holy (Ps. 105:42; 
Jer. 23:9); his name is holy (Lev. 20:3; 1 Chr. 29:16); his Spirit is holy 
(Ps. 51:10; Isa. 63:10-11; see Hoty spmir). Places are made holy by God’s 
special presence: his dwelling in heaven (Deut. 26:15), his manifestation 
on earth (Exod. 3:5; Josh. 5:15), the tabernacle (Exod. 40:9), the temple 
(2 Chr. 29:5, 7), Jerusalem (Isa. 48:2), Zion (Obad. 17). Anything set 
apart for sacred uses was holy: the altars and other furniture of the 
tabernacle (Exod. 29:37; 30:10, 29), animal sacrifices (Num. 18:17), 
food (Lev. 21:22), the tithe (27:30), firstfruits (19:24; 23:20), anything 
consecrated (Exod. 28:38), the anointing oil and incense (30:23-25, 34- 
38). Persons connected with holy places and holy services were holy: 
priests (Lev. 21:1-6) and their garments (Exod. 28:2, 4), Israel as a 
nation (Jer. 2:3), Israel individually (Deut. 33:3), many things connected 
with Israel (1 Chr. 16:29). Times given to worship were holy (Exod. 
12:16; 16:23; 20:8; Isa. 58:13). 


In the NT the holiness of things is less prominent than that of persons. 
What in Isa. 6:3 was a personal revelation to the prophet is proclaimed 
to all from heaven in Rev. 4:8, with power and glory. God is holy and 
true (6:10). In one of his prayers, Jesus addressed God in this way: “Holy 
Father” (Jn. 17:11); and 1 Pet. 1:15 repeats the assertion of Lev. 19:2 
that God is holy and his people are to be holy. Jesus’ disciples are to 
pray that the name of God may be treated as holy (Matt. 6:9; Lk. 1:2). 


The holiness of Jesus Christ is specifically stressed. Evil spirits recognize 
him as “the Holy One of God” who has come to destroy them (Mk. 1:24; 
Lk. 4:34). Jesus is holy because of his wondrous birth (Lk. 1:35). The 
father set him apart “as his very own” and made him holy (Jn. 10:36). 
He is “holy and true” (Rev. 3:7). To the Jerusalem church Jesus is “the 
Holy and Righteous One” (Acts 3:14), the “holy servant Jesus” (4:27, 
30), fulfilling the prophecy of Isa. 42:1-4, quoted in Matt. 12:16-21. In 
Heb. 9 Christ is the fulfillment of OT priesthood and sacrifice, in both of 
which capacities he had to be holy (2:11). 


The holiness of the cnurcn is developed in the NT. As in the OT, 
Jerusalem is holy (Matt. 4:5; 27:53; Rev. 11:2), so is the temple (Matt. 
24:15; Acts 6:13) and the new temple, the church, collectively (Eph. 
2:21-22) and individually (1 Cor. 3:16-17). SrepHen refers to Mount Sinai 
as “holy ground” (Acts 7:33) and Perr to the Mount of Transfiguration as 
“the holy mount” (2 Pet. 1:18 KJV; NIV, “sacred mountain”). The 
Scriptures are holy (Rom. 1:2; 2 Tim. 3:15). The law is holy (Rom. 7:12). 
Since the earthly holy place, priests, cult apparatus, sacrifices, and 
services were holy, much more are the heavenly (Heb. 8:5). The church 
is a holy nation (1 Pet. 2:9). The argument of Rom. 11:11-32 rests the 
holiness of Gentile Christians on their growing out of the root (11:16) of 
Jesse (15:12). Christ died for the church in order to make it holy (1 Cor. 
1:2; sanctified in Christ Jesus, 1 Cor. 6:11; Eph. 5:26). The church as a 
whole, the local churches, and individual Christians are holy, “called... 
saints” (Rom. 1:7; 1 Cor. 1:2; 2 Cor. 1:1; Eph. 1:1; Phil. 1:1; Col. 1:2; 
“saints” being a translation of hagioi, “holy ones”). The life of the 
individual Christian is to be a living, holy sacrifice (Rom. 12:1), not only 
through death (Phil. 2:17), but through life itself (1:21-26). In the OT 
the sacrifice was a thing, separate from the offerer; in the NT it is the 
offerer himself. Holiness is equated with purity (Matt. 5:8; 23:26; 1 Tim. 
1:5; 2 Tim. 2:22; Tit. 1:15; Jas. 1:27), a purity that in Acts 18:6; 20:26 is 
innocence. The means of purification is the truth of the Word of God (Jn. 
17:17). The “holy kiss” in the early churches was a seal of holy 
fellowship (1 Cor. 16:20; 2 Cor. 13:12; 1 Thess. 5:26). Holiness is 
prominent throughout the book of Revelation. 


Holiness Code. A common designation for the legal corpus found in 
Lev. 17-26, thought by many to have had an independent origin; often 
referred to simply as H. See Leviticus, Book or. 


holm tree. See rants. 


Holon. hoh‘lon (Heb. 46l6n H2708, possibly “sandy”). (1) A town in 
the hill country of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:51); it was later assigned 
to the Levires descended from Konata (21:15; called Huen in the parallel 
passage, 1 Chr. 6:58). The site is unknown, though a location S or SW of 
Hesron seems likely. 

(2) A city in the plain of Moas against which Jrreman pronounced 
judgment (Jer. 48:21). It was probably located N of the Arnon River, but 
the site is unknown. 


holy day. God calls the Sassara “my holy day” (Isa. 58:13; in Exod. 35:2 


the word “day” is supplied by the KJV and NIV). The phrase can be used 
of other special ceremonial days (Neh. 10:31). 


Holy Ghost. See Hory sprr. 


Holy of Holies. See tasernacte. 


Holy Place. See tasernactz. 
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Spirit, probably preached from these steps on the day of Pentecost. 


Holy Spirit. In Christian theology, the third person of the Trmwrry (the 
KJV usually renders “Holy Ghost”). The Hebrew and Greek words that 
are translated “spirit” are respectively rûah H8120 and pneuma G4460, 
both meaning literally “wind, breath.” Both came to be used for the 
unseen reality of living beings, especially God and man. Therefore, 
breath and wind are symbols of the Holy Spirit (Gen. 2:7; Job 32:8; 33:4; 
Ezek. 37:9-10; Jn. 20:22). Other symbols are the dove (Matt. 3:16; Mk. 
1:10; Lk. 3:22; Jn. 1:32), oil (Lk. 4:18; Acts 10:38; 1 Jn. 2:20), fire for 
purification (Matt. 3:11; Lk. 3:16; Acts 2:3-4), living water (Isa. 44:3; Jn. 
4:14; 7:37-39) and earnest or guarantee of all that God has in store for 
us (2 Cor. 1:22; Eph. 1:13-14). 

There is a rich revelation of the Spirit of the Lord in the OT, running 
along the same lines as that in the NT and directly preparatory to it. 
Customarily we think of the Spirit of God in the OT as powerfully 


endowing chosen individuals for great tasks, but actually his work 
ranges much more widely. 


First, we notice that the Spirit is God’s agent in creation (e.g., Gen. 1:1; 
Ps. 33:6; 104:30). For animals (Isa. 34:16) and human beings (Job 27:3) 
alike (cf. Isa. 42:5), created life is the work of the Holy Spirit. 


Second, the Spirit is the agent in the providential work of God in the 
moral sphere, the areas of history and ethical relationships. Though the 
actual translation of Gen. 6:3 is uncertain, it is by his Spirit that God 
senses and reacts to wickedness on earth. According to Ezek. 1:14, 20, 
the Spirit is the power by which the sovereign God controls the 
complexities of life on earth (cf. Isa. 4:4; 30:1; 63:14). The godly person 
knows that his sin offends the Holy One and he fears quenching the 
Spirit (Ps. 51:11)—this is the form that the Lord’s judgment on the 
disobedient Savu took (1 Sam. 16:14). 


Third, the Spirit is known in the OT as a personal endowment. He 
indwells the people of God as a whole (Hag. 2:5), just as he was among 
them at the exodus (Isa. 63:11). He endowed Bezaiz. for artistic skill 
(Exod. 31:3) and many others for mighty deeds (Jdg. 3:10 and 6:34 [lit., 
“clothed himself with Gideon”]; 11:29; 13:25; 1 Sam. 11:6). These 
references correspond to what the NT speaks of as the “filling” of the 
Spirit, that is, a special endowment for a special task (cf. Acts 4:8); but 
there is also the constant endowment of individuals (Num. 11:17, 29; 
27:18; 1 Sam. 16:13), especially those individuals who stood directly in 
the great messianic line (Isa. 11:2; 42:1; 48:16; 61:1). The OT, indeed, 
looks forward to the messianic day as a time of special enjoyment of the 
Spirit of God (Isa. 32:15; 44:3; 59:21; Ezek. 36:27; 39:29; Joel 2:28-29). 
The verb “to pour out” is notable in these references and points to a 
hitherto unknown abundance. 

Fourth, the Spirit inspired the propners (Num. 11:29; 24:2; 1 Sam. 10:6, 
10; 2 Sam. 23:2; 1 Ki. 22:24; Neh. 9:30; Hos. 9:7; Joel 2:28-29; Mic. 3:8; 
Zech. 7:12). In all these references the personality of the Spirit is 
notable. 

Moreover, the Spirit is wise (Isa. 40:13; cf. 11:2; Dan. 4:8-9, 18), he is 
vexed by sin and rebellion (Isa. 63:10), and he is at rest when sm has 
been dealt with (Zech. 6:8). He is holy (Ps. 51:13; Isa. 63:10) and good 


(Neh. 9:20; Ps. 143:10). We note that this is the same sort of evidence 
that we would adduce from the NT for holding that the Spirit of God is 
“he,” not “it.” But, like the NT, the OT goes further. Psalm 139:7 shows 
that the Spirit is the very presence of God himself in all the world. The 
Spirit of God is God himself actually present and in operation. In Isa. 
63:10, when the people vex the Spirit, God becomes their enemy; in 
63:14 the work of the Spirit giving rest is parallel to the act of God 
leading his people. The ascription of noumess (e.g., Ps. 51:13) accords to 
the Spirit the character and personality of God. 


That the Holy Spirit has power and influence is plain from Acts 1:8; 
that he is a person, the NT makes clear in detail: he dwells with us (Jn. 
14:17), teaches and brings to remembrance (14:26), bears witness 
(15:26), convinces of sin (16:8), guides, speaks, declares (16:13, 15), 
inspires the Scriptures and speaks through them (Acts 1:16; 2 Pet. 1:21), 
speaks to his servants, (Acts 8:29), calls ministers (13:2), sends out 
workers (13:4), forbids certain actions (16:6-7), and intercedes (Rom. 
8:26). He has the attributes of personality: love (Rom. 15:30), will (1 
Cor. 12:11), mind (Rom. 8:27), thought, knowledge, words (1 Cor. 2:10- 
13). The Holy Spirit can be treated in certain respects as one may treat a 
human person: he can be lied to and tempted (Acts 5:3-4, 9), resisted 
(7:51), grieved (Eph. 4:30), insulted (Heb. 10:29), blasphemed against 
(Matt. 12:31). The Holy Spirit is God, equated with the Father and the 
Son (Matt. 28:19; 2 Cor. 13:14). Jesus speaks of him as of his other self 
(Jn. 14:16-17), whose presence with the disciples will be of greater 
advantage than his own (16:7). To have the Spirit of God is to have 
Christ (Rom. 8:9-12). God is spirit in essential nature (Jn. 4:24) and 
sends his Holy Spirit to live and work in people (14:26; 16:7). 


In the Gospels, as in the OT, the Holy Spirit comes upon certain 
persons for special reasons: John the Baptist and his parents (Lk. 1:15, 
41, 67), Simeon (2:25-27), and Jesus as a man (Matt. 1:18, 20; 3:16; 4:1; 
Mk. 1:8, 10; Lk. 1:35; 3:16, 22; 4:1, 14, 18; Jn. 1:32-33). Jesus promises 
the Holy Spirit in a new way to those who believe in him (Jn. 7:37-39; 
cf. 4:10-15); also as “what my Father has promised” in Lk. 24:49; 
covered in fuller detail in Acts 1:1-8. Jesus taught the nature and work 
of the Holy Spirit in the Upper Room Discourse (Jn. 14:16, 26; 15:26; 
16:7-15). This work is to dwell in the disciples as Comforter or Apvocatr; 


to teach all things; to help believers remember what Jesus said; to testify 
of Jesus; to reprove the world of sin, righteousness, and judgment; to 
guide the disciples into all truth; not to speak on his own initiative, but 
to speak only what he hears; to show the disciples things to come; and to 
glorify Jesus by showing the things of Jesus to the disciples. After his 
resurrection, Jesus “breathed on” the disciples (Thomas being absent) 
and said, “Receive the Holy Spirit” (Jn. 20:22). This was not the 
complete enduement of the Holy Spirit that Jesus had taught and 
promised and that occurred at Pentecost, but it was provisional and 
enabled the disciples to persevere in prayer until the promised day. 


At Pentecost a new phase of the revelation of God to people began 
(Acts 2)—as new as when the Word became flesh in the birth of Jesus. 
With the rushing of a mighty wind and what appeared to be tongues of 
fire, the disciples were all filled with the Holy Spirit and spoke in foreign 
languages (listed in 2:9-11). The excitement drew a crowd of visitors to 
the feast, to whom Peter explained that the prophecy of Joel 2:28-32 
was being fulfilled in accordance with the salvation that Jesus of 
Nazareth had accomplished by dying on the cross. Another 3,000 souls 
were added by baptism to the 120 disciples, and thus began the 
fellowship of apostolic teaching, of breaking of bread and of prayer, the 
fellowship that is the church. When the first crisis that threatened the 
extinction of the early church was passed, again “they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 4:31), binding them more closely together. 
When the first Gentiles were converted, the Holy Spirit was poured out 
on them and they spoke in tongues (10:44-48); likewise when Paul met a 
group of John the Baptist’s disciples, the Holy Spirit came on them 
(19:1-7). 

The NT is full of references to the work of the Holy Spirit in the lives 
of believers (Rom. 8:1-27): he gives gifts (1 Cor. 12:14); our “body is a 
temple of the Holy Spirit” (6:19); and he works in us “the fruit of the 
Spirit” (Gal. 5:22-23). Being “filled with the Spirit” (Eph. 5:18) means 
that one experiences Christ living within (Rom. 8:9-10). As the heavenly 
Father is God and his Son Jesus Christ is God, so the Holy Spirit is God. 
The Holy Spirit as well as the Son was active in creation; he was active 
on certain occasions in his own person in OT times and more intensively 
in the Gospels; and in Acts and the Epistles he becomes the resident 


divine agent in the church and in its members. Teaching concerning the 
Holy Spirit has been both neglected and distorted, but the subject 
deserves careful attention as one reads the NT. 


Homam. hoh’mam (Heb. h6mam H2102, derivation uncertain). Son of 
the clan chief Loran and grandson of Ser the Horirze (1 Chr. 1:39). The 
parallel passage reads Hemam (Gen. 36:22 KJV; the NRSV has Henman, 
following LXX), though the NIV regards this form as an alternate of 
Homam and thus uses the latter in both passages. 


home. See ramy; House. 


homer. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


homosexuality. See srx. 


honesty. See LIE; TRUTH. 


honey. Early regarded as among “the best products of the land” (Gen. 
43:11), honey was found in clefts of the rocks (Deut. 32:13; Ps. 81:16) 
and in the comb on the ground (1 Sam. 14:25-43). Job 20:17 speaks of 
brooks of honey and butter, indicating abundance due to the 
domestication of bees. Canaan was “a land flowing with milk and 
honey” (Exod. 3:8; Ezek. 20:15), Assyria “a land of olive trees and 
honey” (2 Ki. 18:32). Honey was a product of Palestine (Jer. 41:8; Ezek. 
27:17). Samson ate wild honey found in the carcass of a lion (Jdg. 14:8- 
18). Honey became a common food (2 Sam. 17:29) even in times of 
scarcity (Isa. 7:15, 22). It was never part of a sacrifice, but it was a 
firstfruits offering (Lev. 2:11; 2 Chr. 31:5). Strained honey was kept in a 
jar or cruse (1 Ki. 14:3). Honey is a recommended food, but in 
moderation (Prov. 24:13; 25:16, 27; 27:7; Ezek. 16:13, 19). Honey is a 


standard of comparison for pleasant things, good or bad (Prov. 16:24; 
5:3; Song of Songs 4:11; 5:1; Ezek. 3:3; Rev. 10:9). John the Baptist ate 
honey (Matt. 3:4; Mk. 1:6). 


honor. In antiquity, the dual concepts of honor and sname played a very 
important role in the ordering of society, and recent scholarship has paid 
increasing attention to the significance of this cultural theme for biblical 
interpretation. In a more general sense, honor is an enviable esteem, a 
valuable reward for excellence in station, character, or service. It is paid 
in thought, word, deed, or substance (cf. Isa. 29:13; Prov. 3:9). 
Primarily, God is to be honored, but all people are to “honor the Son just 
as they honor the Father” (Jn. 5:23; cf. Mk. 6:4). All that is sacred is to 
be honored, such as the Sasparn (Isa. 58:13-14) and marriacz (Heb. 13:4). 
Pau. told the Christians in Rome to pay “honor to whom honor is due” 
(Rom. 13:7 NRSV). The fifth commandment requires us to honor our 
parents (Exod. 20:12; Eph. 6:2-3), and Jesus rebuked the Puarisers and 
scrises for undermining this injunction (Matt. 15:4-6). Ancient laws 
pronounced the death penalty on those who dishonored parents in act or 
word (Exod. 21:15, 17; Lev. 20:9). Perr exhorted his readers to honor 
everyone, especially “the king” (i.e., the emperor, 1 Pet. 2:17), and Paul 
asked slaves to honor their masters (1 Tim. 6:1). 


hood. See press. 


hook. This term occurs in English Bibles as the rendering of several 
words, including Hebrew waw H2260 (used of the gold and silver 
connectors or pegs from which various hangings were suspended in the 
TABERNACLE, Exod. 26:32 et al.) and 4a4 H2626 (used, for example, of a ring 
put on the nose of a captive or an animal, 2 Ki. 19:28; Ezek. 19:4; et al.). 
In the NT, Greek ankistron G45 refers to a fish-hook (Matt. 17:27). 


hoopoe. See sros. 


hope. The most common Hebrew noun for “hope” is tiqwah H9536 
(Ruth 1:12 et al.), although other terms or expressions can signify 
attitudes that are related to hope. According to the Bible, no one should 
put his trust in riches (Job 31:24; Ps. 52:7; Lk. 12:13-21; 1 Tim. 6:17), or 
hope in human beings rather than God (Ps. 118:8-9; 146:3-4; Jer. 17:5- 
6). Reliance on idols is futile (Jer. 48:13; Hab. 2:18-19), and dependence 
on other nations is, to say the least, uncertain (Ps. 33:10; Isa. 19:3; 20:5- 
6; 31:1, 3; 37:6-7; Ezek. 29:13-16). Misplaced hope may prove false, and 
in some cases sinful. But it should be observed that even where an 
instance of hope is viewed as sinful, hope itself is nowhere in the Bible 
regarded as evil. Throughout the Bible, hope is considered a desirable 
attribute of human life. Even Jos in all his suffering does not curse hope 
as a cruel tantalizer, but laments the fact that his days are swifter than a 
weaver’s shuttle and come to their end without hope (Job 7:6). 


In the NT, the corresponding Greek noun elpis G1828 and its cognate 
verb elpizo G1827 occur more than eighty times. The apostle Pau. sets up 
AsraHam aS an example: “Against all hope, Abraham in hope believed and 
so became the father of many nations” (Rom. 4:18). Elsewhere he 
identifies hope as a gift of the Hoy spmir that, with raru and ove, is an 
essential characteristic of the Christian when prophecies, tongues, and 
knowledge pass away (1 Cor. 13:8, 13). The biblical concept of hope is 
not mere expectation and desire, as in Greek literature, but includes 
trust, confidence, refuge in the God of hope (Rom. 5:2-5; 15:13). Christ 
in you is the hope of glory (Col. 1:27; cf. 1 Tim. 1:1). All creation hopes 
for redemption (Rom. 8:19-25). Perer says that we have “a living hope 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ” (1 Pet. 1:3). Jonn Tue apostiz adds 
that we purify ourselves by our hope that “when he appears, we shall be 
like him” (1 Jn. 3:2-3). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The plain N of Aphek where Hophni and Phinehas died in battle. (View to the N.) 


Hophni. hof’ni (Heb. opni H2909, derivation uncertain). Son of Eu, 
who was the high priest at Sumon (1 Sam. 1:3; 2:34; 4:4, 11, 17). Hophni 
and his brother Punenas were greedy and rapacious when ministering as 
priests before the altar of Yahweh (2:12-17), and they acted immorally 
with the women who served at the entrance to the tasernaciz (2:22). Not 
content with the share of the sacrifices assigned to them, they demanded 
the best part of the animal raw before the offering had been made. All 
this, together with their immorality, brought great discredit to their 
father Eli. He remonstrated with them, but not severely enough. In 
consequence God’s judgment was pronounced against him and his house 
first by an unknown prophet and later through Samuri (2:27-36; 3:11-14). 
Hophni and Phinehas died in the battle against the Pumisrines at Arnek; and 
Eli fell down and died when he heard of their death. This rejection of the 
house of Eli provides the setting for the emergence of a rightful priest, 
Samuel. 


Hophra. hof’ruh (Heb. opra: H2922, from Egyp. /acacibres, meaning 
possibly “Re [the sun-god] is long-suffering”). Fourth king of the 26th 
dynasty in Ecyer. Better known as Apries (through Gk. adaptation), this 
PHARAOH reigned nineteen years, 589-570 B.C. When Nesucnapnezzar II of 


Babylon besieged Jerusatem in 589, Hophra rashly marched against him at 
the appeal of Zepexian of Judah. As soon as the Babylonians turned from 
Jerusalem to meet him, the pharaoh seems to have retreated homeward, 
thus affording the Hebrews no relief (Jer. 37; cf. Ezek. 17:15, 17). 
Hophra’s end was prophesied by Jeremiah (Jer. 44:30, sole biblical 
reference to Hophra by name) and resulted from a military defeat in Leya 
and a consequent revolt against him in Egypt. 


hopper. See anmats (under grasshopper). 


Hor. hor (Heb. hor H2216, possibly equivalent to har H2215, 
“mountain”; the name always appears in the phrase hor hahar, “Hor, the 
mountain”). (1) A mountain on the border of the land of Evom at the foot 
of which the Israelites encamped on their journey from Kapers to the 
Promised Land (Num. 20:22-23). It was here that God told Moses and 
Aaron that, because of their sin at Merman, Aaron would die on Mount 
Hor in the sight of the people of Israel. The two men ascended the 
mount with Ezzazar, Aaron’s son, and there Moses removed Aaron’s high 
priestly garments and put them on Eleazar; then Aaron died, 123 years 
old. This was in the fortieth year after Israel had come out of Egypt 
(Num. 33:33-37; in Deut. 10:6 it is said that Aaron died at Moseran, 
possibly a neighboring area). Islamic tradition identifies Mount Hor with 
Jebel Nebi Harun (“Mountain of the Prophet Aaron”), which rises some 
4,800 ft. (1,460 m.) and is approximately half-way between the S end of 
the Dran sra and the N end of the Gulf of Agasan. A more likely site is 
Jebel Madurah, a mountain c. 15 mi. (24 km.) NE of Kadesh, on the NW 
border of Epom. 


(2) Another mountain peak with the same name was to mark the N 
boundary of Israel’s promised inheritance (Num. 34:7-8). Its exact 
location is unknown, but it was undoubtedly a prominent peak in the 
Lepanon range between the Meorrerranean and Leso HAMATH. 


Horam. hor’am (Heb. horam H2235, meaning unknown). King of Gezer; 
when Lacuiso was attacked by the Israelites, Horam came to its assistance, 


“but Joshua defeated him and his army—until no survivors were left” 
(Josh. 10:33; cf. 12:12). 


Horeb. hor’eb (Heb. 46réb H2998, “dry, desolate”). See Svar, mount. 


Horem. hor’em (Heb. 4orém H3054, possibly “consecrated” or “[small] 
rock crevice”). A fortified town in the hill country of Napurau (Josh. 


19:38). It was probably in N Gauzez, but the precise site is unknown. 


Horesh. hor’esh (Heb. Adres H3092, found only in its locative form, 4 
oresd, and usually with the definite article, “the woodland”). A place in 
the Desert of Zru where Davw took refuge from Sauz; there David and 
JonaTtHan Made a compact (1 Sam. 23:15-18). The “strongholds at Horesh” 
are further identified as being on the hill of Haxnan and S of Jesumon (v. 
19). Though the precise location is uncertain, it is often identified with 
Khirbet Khoreisa, about 6 mi. (10 km.) S of Hesron. A few scholars, 
however, have thought that the word should be understood as a 
common noun (thus “the thicket in the Desert of Ziph”) rather than as a 
place name. 


Hor Haggidgad. hor‘huh-gid’gad (Heb. /06r haggidgdd H2988, “cave of 
Gidgad”). KJV Hor-hagidgad. A station of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
located between Bene saaran and JorsatrHan (Num. 33:31-33); apparently the 
same as Gupcopan (Deut. 10:7). The site is unknown, though one proposed 
identification is Wadi Ghadhaghedh. 


Hori. hori (Heb. 4ori H3036, derivation uncertain). (1) Firstborn son of 
Loran and grandson of Ser the Hore (Gen. 36:22; 1 Chr. 1:39). He was no 


doubt the ancestor of a tribal group in Evom. The form of his name is the 


same as that of the gentilic “Horite,” but the connection between the 
personal and the ethnic name is unclear. Perhaps Hori was viewed as the 
Horite par excellence. 


(2) Father of Shaphat; the latter was the leader from the tribe of Simeon 
included among the twelve spies sent by Mosrs to explore the land of 
Canaan (Num. 13:5). 


Horim. See Horre. 


Horite. hor‘it (Heb. ört H3037, perhaps “cave dweller” or “nobleman” 
or “son”). Also Horim. Phonetically, this name is the OT Hebrew 
equivalent of extrabiblical Hurrian, but the OT references to “Horites” do 
not fit what we know about the Hurrians, a non-Semitic people. The 
personal names of the “Horites” in Gen. 36:20-30 are inconsistent with 
Hurrian patterns and seem rather to be Semitic. It is moreover claimed 
that no archaeological evidence exists for Hurrian settlements in Enom or 
TransyorpaN in general, whereas the OT reports “Horites” living there 
(Gen. 14:6; Deut. 2:12, 22). These people, whom we may refer to as E 
Horites, and who were driven out and destroyed by the Edomites, were 
apparently not Hurrians. On the other hand, it is thought by some that 
the name Horite originally stood in two places where the Hebrew text 
has Hive (see LXX Gen. 34:2 and Josh. 9:7; cf. also Isa. 17:9). If so, these 
passages would refer to a group that we may call W Horites, because 
they are said to reside in the region to the W of the Jordan. They are to 
be kept distinct from the E Horites, the predecessors of the Edomites. 
The W Horites, it is claimed by some, are non-Semites related to the 
peoples called Hurrians in extrabiblical texts of the 2nd millennium B.C. 


Hormah. hor'muh (Heb. ormâ H3055, possibly “consecration, 
destruction” or “rock crevice”). One of the southernmost cities of the 
tribe of Juvan, located in the Necev, toward the boundary of Epom (Josh. 
15:30; cf. v. 21); it was subsequently allotted to the tribe of Simzon (Josh. 
19:4; 1 Chr. 4:30). Hormah is first mentioned in Num. 14:45, which 


records that when the Israelites rashly invaded Canaan at Kanes against 
the will of God, the Amalekites and Canaanites defeated and pursued 
them as far as Hormah. On another occasion, the Israelites vowed to the 
Lord that if he would help them conquer the Canaanites, they would 
utterly destroy their cities (Num 21:1-2, using the verb /aram H3049, “to 
consecrate, devote [to destruction], place under the ban”; see pevorep 
THING). God answered their prayer, they conquered the Canaanite towns, 
and “the place” (referring either to a cluster of cities or only to the 
specific spot of the defeat) was named Hormah (Num. 21:3). Later, Josnua 
is said to have conquered the king of Hormah (Josh. 12:14). Moreover, 
the book of Judges relates that many years later “the men of Judah went 
with the Simeonites their brothers and attacked the Canaanites living in 
Zephath, and they totally destroyed the city. Therefore it was called 
Hormah” (Jdg. 1:17). A possible explanation is that at the time of Moses 
the Israelites were satisfied with the defeat of the Canaanites of Aran and 
deferred until a later time the total fulfillment of the vow. The location 
of Hormah/Zephath is uncertain. 


horn. This term, usually the rendering of Hebrew geren H7967, can 
refer literally to the bony structure projecting from the head of rams and 
other animals (e.g., Gen. 22:13), but it is also used as a symbol of power, 
victory, and salvation (e.g., Ps. 18:2; cf. Lk. 1:69). Musical instruments 
were made from rams’ horns (see music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS). See also Horns 


OF THE ALTAR. 


horned owl. See sros (under owl). 


hornet. See anmais (under bee). 


horns of the altar. The four protrusions at the corners of a hewn 
stone attar, a feature common to the ancient world (Exod. 27:2 et al.). 


Blood of sacrificial animals was put on these protrusions on certain 


occasions (Exod. 30:10; Lev. 4:7, 18, 25, 30, 34; 16:18; cf. Ezek. 43:20). 
To cut off its horns rendered an altar useless for religious purposes 
(Amos 3:14). A person seeking sanctuary might catch hold of the horns 
of the altar in the temple, but this did not save Aponian (1 Ki. 1:50-51; 
2:28-34). In a striking figure, Jereman stated that the sin of Judah was 


engraved “on the tablets of their hearts and on the horns of their altars” 
(Jer. 17:1). 


Horonaim. hor‘uh-nay’im (Heb. %ôrōnayim H2589, prob. “twin 
caves”). (1) A place near Baa. nazor, Mentioned in connection with the 
killing of Amnon by the men of Assatom (2 Sam. 13:34; Baal Hazor is 
mentioned in v. 23). The mention of Horonaim comes from the Sepruacinr 
and is accepted by the NIV and other versions (the KJV, following the 
MT, reads differently). If Horonaim is indeed original here, the reference 
is probably to “the twin Horons,” that is, Upper and Lower Bern noron (C. 
12 mi./19 km. SW of Baal Hazor). 

(2) A city of Moas, mentioned in two prophetic oracles (Isa. 15:5; Jer. 
48:3, 5, 34). The name Horonaim occurs also in the Moasitz stone, where 
King Mrsna states that he fought against it and presumably conquered it 
(cf. ANET, 322). The city was apparently near Lun at the foot of a 


descent (Jer. 48:5), but the exact location of both towns is unknown. It 
probably lay on one of the roads leading from the Moabite plateau to the 
ARaABAH. 


Horonite. hor’uh-nit (Heb. /0rdni H3061). An epithet applied to 
Sangarar, Who opposed Nenemian in his attempt to restore Jerusalem (Neh. 
2:10, 19; 13:28). The name may denote a citizen of Horonam in Moses or, 
more probably, of Bern noron. 


horse. See anmats. 


Horse Gate. An entrance on the E wall of Jzrusarem (Jer. 31:40). 
Restored by Nenemiman (Neh. 3:28), it was apparently N of the Water cate 
and S of the East cate (vv. 26, 29), therefore near the SE corner of the 
TEMPLE. Queen Arauan is said to have been killed “at the entrance of the 
Horse Gate on the palace grounds” (2 Chr. 23:15; cf. 2 Ki. 11:16), but 
some argue that this was a different entrance, situated between the 
palace and the temple, and that it led to the stables in the Palace of the 
Forest of Lebanon. 


horse leech. See anmas (under leech). 


Hosah (person). hoh’suh (Heb. /0sah H2880, possibly “refuge”). A 
Levire descended from Mrrarı whom Davw made a gatekeeper of the tent 
housing the ark oF THE covenant When it was brought into Jerusatem (1 Chr. 
16:38). He and his family were later part of the organization of the 
gatekeepers (26:10-11) and were made responsible for providing guards 
for the SuHattexetH Gate on the W (26:16). 


Hosah (place). hoh’suh (Heb. /0sah H2881, possibly “refuge”). A 
town on the N border of the tribal territory of Asner, near Tyre on the 
Meprrerranean Coast (Josh. 19:29). Its precise location is uncertain, though 
many scholars identify it with ancient Usu and modern Tell Rashidiyeh, 
a coastal town c. 3 mi. (5 km.) SSE of Tyre. 


Overview of HOSEA 


Author: The prophet Hosea son of Beeri. 


Historical setting: Hosea began his ministry in the northern 
kingdom of israrı c. 750 B.C., during the last years of King 
JEROBOAM II, and was still active at the beginning of the reign 


of Hezexian, king of jupan, c. 715. He thus witnessed the final 


decline of the northern kingdom, which came to an end in 
722. 


Purpose: To show that Israel, by repudiating the Sinaitic 
covenant, had become a faithless wife, committing spiritual 


adultery against her divine spouse; and to bring the nation 
to repentance. 


Contents: Using his marriage as an illustration, Hosea depicts 
the relations of Israel with her God (Hos. 1-3); he then 
denounces the immorality and idolatry of the nation (chs. 4- 
8), prophesies its destruction (chs. 9-13), and urges the 
people to return to the Lord so that they may enjoy future 
blessings (ch. 14). 


hosanna. hoh-zan‘uh (Gk. hdsanna G6057, a transliteration of Heb. [or 
possibly Aram.] hôša: nnā>, “Save, please,” though this precise form is 
not attested). This term was originally a Hebrew invocation addressed to 
God (found only in Ps. 118:25 [KJV, “Save now”], which uses the more 
common long form of the imperative (hôšî:â nnd»). Later it apparently 
came to be used as a joyous acclamation, an ascription of praise to God. 
The English transliteration hosanna appears in Bible versions only in 
connection with Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 
Three of the evangelists give accounts of this incident, containing both 
identical and supplementary phrases (Matt. 21:9; Mk. 11:9-10; Jn. 
12:13). 


Hosea, Book of. hoh-zay’uh (Heb. héséa « H2107, “salvation,” or short 
form of hôša “yâ H2108, “Yahweh has saved” [see Hosan]; Gk. Hosée 
G6060). First book of the Minor Prophets. The name in Hebrew is 
identical with that of Hosea, the last king of Israel (2 Ki. 17:1); it is also 
the original form of the name of Josuua (Num. 13:16; Deut. 32:44). Of all 
the prophetic material contained in the OT, the writings of Hosea were 
the only ones to come from the northern kingdom of Israel. This notable 


eighth-century B.C. prophet lived during a period of great national 
anxiety. He was born during the reign of Jerosoam II (c. 786-746), the last 
great king of Israel, and according to the superscription of his book (Hos. 
1:1) he exercised his prophetic ministry in Israel when Uzzian (c. 783- 
743), Joram (c. 742-735), Amaz (c. 735-715), and Hezexian (c. 715-686) 
reigned in Judah. While Hosea did not mention the events referred to in 
Isa. 7:1 and 2 Ki. 16:5, in 733 he certainly experienced the raids of the 
Assyrian ruler Tictat-pieser II on Garneer and Transsorpan. 


The time of Hosea was marked by great material prosperity. Under 
Jeroboam II the northern kingdom experienced a degree of economic 
and commercial development unknown since the early days of the 
united kingdom. The development of city life attracted many people 
from the agricultural pursuits that had formed the basis of the Israelite 
economy, and this presented serious problems at a later time. 
Characteristic of this period was the rise of successful middle-class 
businessmen, which was offset by the appearance of an urban proletariat 
or working class. The latter came into being because of the wanton 
demands made by the luxury-loving upper classes on the increasingly 
impoverished peasants and smallholders. As the latter succumbed to 
economic pressure, they were compelled to abandon their property and 
seek whatever employment was available in urban centers. Thus there 
resulted an ominous social gap between the upper and lower classes, a 
serious portent for the future of the national economy. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Hosea prophesied that God would “break Israel’s bow in the Valley of Jezreel” (Hos. 1:5). 


(View to the ENE toward Mt. Moreh.) 


Nothing is known of Hosea’s background, except that his father’s name 
was Beeri. Hosea was evidently an educated person and probably came 
from a town in Ephraim or Manasseh. A man of profound spiritual 
vision, he was gifted with intellectual qualities that enabled him to 
comprehend the significance of those unhappy events that marked his 
domestic life and interpret them as a timely reminder of divine love 
toward a wayward, sinful Israel. Ever since the days of Joshua the 
religious life of the Israelites had been dominated by the influence of 
corrupt Canaanite worship, which by the time of Amos and Hosea 
virtually had become the religion of the masses. The deities chiefly 
venerated were the fertility god Baa. and the goddess Asueran. Both 
deities were often worshiped under the form of bulls and cows, so that 
when Jeroboam I set up two golden calves, one at Dan and the other at 
Berne, (1 Ki. 12:28), he was encouraging the people to indulge in the 
fertility religion of Canaan. The cultic rites were celebrated several times 
each year and were marked by drunkenness, ritual prostitution, acts of 
violence, and indulgence in pagan forms of worship at the shrines. See 
IDOLATRY. 


Hosea saw that this form of worship was the exact opposite of what 
God desired of his people. The Sinaitic covenanr emphasized the exclusive 
worship of the Lord by a nation holy to him. However, the religious life 
of the covenant people had degenerated to the point of becoming 
identified with the shameless immoral worship of the pagan Canaanite 
deities. It was Hosea’s primary duty to recall wayward Israel to its 
obligations under the agreement made at Sinai. On that occasion Israel 
had voluntarily made a pact with God that involved surrender, loyalty, 
and obedience. As a result, Israel had become God’s son (Hos. 11:1; cf. 
Exod. 4:22) by adoption and divine grace. Of necessity the initiative had 
come from God, but Hosea saw that it was important to emphasize the 
free cooperative acceptance of that relationship by the Israelites. Hence 
he stressed that Israel was really God’s bride (Hos. 2:7, 16, 19), and 
employed the marriage metaphor to demonstrate the voluntary 
association of the bride with her divine lover. 


The catalyst of Hosea’s prophetic message is his marriage to a woman 
named Gomer. There are two major views of this relationship. The 
proleptic view holds that Gomer was pure when she married Hosea but 
later proved unfaithful. Another major view holds that she was a harlot 
when the prophet married her. Either way, the shock effect of Hosea’s 
marital difficulties would have had telling impact on the people of his 
community. The children born of this marriage were given symbolic 
names indicating divine displeasure with Israel. After Gomer had 
pursued her paramours, she was to be brought back and with patient 
love readmitted to Hosea’s home, there to await in penitence and grief 
the time of restoration to full favor. This was a clear picture of wayward 
Israel in its relationship with God and showed the unending faithfulness 
of the Almighty. 


The remainder of the prophecy (Hos. 4-14) is an indictment of Israel, 
delivered at various times from the later days of Jeroboam II to about 
730 B.C. The style of this section is vigorous, though the Hebrew text 
has suffered in transmission, making for difficulties in translation. The 
first three chapters have been regarded by some as allegorical. Though 
the book is generally held to be a unity, critical writers have maintained 
that interpolations and editorial material occur throughout the work. 


The book may be outlined as follows: Hosea’s unhappy marriage and 
its results (chs. 1-3). 


The priests condone immorality (ch. 4) Israel’s sin will be punished 
unless she repents (ch. 5) Israel’s sin is thoroughgoing; her repentance 
half-hearted. (ch. 6) Inner depravity and outward decay (ch. 7) The 
nearness of judgment (ch. 8) The impending calamity (ch. 9) Israel’s 
guilt and punishment (ch. 10) God pursues Israel with love (ch. 11) An 
exhortation to repentance, with promised restoration (chs.12-14) 


hosen. This archaic English word is used by the KJV to render an 
unusual Aramaic noun that probably means “trousers” (Dan. 3:21). 


Hoshaiah. hoh-shay’yuh (Heb. hôša yâ H2108, “Yahweh has saved [or 


helped]”). (1) A leader of Judah who took a prominent part in the 
ceremonial processions at the dedication of the walls of Jerusatem (Neh. 
12:32). 

(2) Father of Azarian; the latter was one of the army officers opposed to 
Jerman (Jer. 43:2). Elsewhere (42:1 [LXX 49:1]), the MT has “Jezaniah 
son of Hoshaiah” (see Jaazanian), but there the NRSV follows the Sepruacinr 
in reading “Azariah son of Maaseiah.” If Jezaniah/Jaazaniah is the same 
person as Azariah, then his father Hoshaiah was a Maacatuire (2 Ki. 25:23; 
Jer. 40:8). 


Hoshama. hosh‘uh-muh (Heb. hôšāmā: H2106, prob. “Yahweh has 
heard”). Son of King Jeconiah (i.e., Jenoimcun), apparently born after the 
royal family was led away into exile in Basyton (1 Chr. 3:18). 


Hoshea. hoh-shee’uh (Heb. héséa  H2107, “salvation,” or short form of 
hôša «yâ H2108, “Yahweh has saved”). The name in Hebrew is identical 
with that of Hosea the prophet. 


(1) Original name of Josnua son of Nun before Moses changed it (Num. 
13:8, 16; KJV, “Oshea”); apparently he was known by both names for a 
time (Deut. 32:44 MT). 

(2) Son of Azaziah; he was an officer of Davw set over the tribe of 
Ernram (1 Chr. 27:20). 


(3) One of the leaders of the people who set their seal to the covenant 
of Nenemman (Neh. 10:23). 


(4) Son of Elah and last king of Israel (2 Ki. 15:30; 17:1-6; 18:1, 9-10). 
Hoshea ruled for nine years (732-724 B.C.) during a time of social and 
moral upheaval when a total of six kings came to the throne of Israel in 
a period of only fourteen years (746-732). Hoshea became king by 
forming a conspiracy against and murdering his predecessor Prxan son of 
Remaliah (15:30), apparently due to the utter failure of Pekah’s policy of 
resistance to Assyria. This policy had ended in complete defeat. Hoshea 
reigned as the vassal king of Assyria, under heavy tribute (cf. 17:3). 


Nothing is known of the details of his reign except the laconic evaluation 
of the editor of 2 Kings: “He did evil in the eyes of the Lom, but not like 
the kings of Israel who preceded him” (17:2). Tiglath-Pileser III died in 
727 B.C. and Suarmaneser V succeeded him. This change probably led 
Hoshea, apparently seeking such an opportunity, to withhold tribute and 
so declare independence. At the same time he sought help from Egypt, 
sending messengers to Pharaoh So. Shalmaneser marched against Israel 
in 724. Hoshea capitulated and paid tribute, but he was too badly 
compromised to clear himself. Shalmaneser, doubting his loyalty, 
imprisoned him (17:3-4). Nothing more is heard of him. 


hospitality. Although the word occurs only a few times in the Bible 
(e.g., Rom. 12:13; 16:23; 1 Tim. 3:2; 5:10; Tit. 1:8; 1 Pet. 4:9; 3 Jn. 8), 
the idea appears as early as Asranam (Gen. 14:17-19). One might be 
entertaining angels unawares (Heb. 13:2) as Abraham did (Gen. 18), 
graciously inviting chance passers-by, washing their feet, preparing fresh 
meat and bread for them (18:1-8), and accompanying them when they 
left (18:16). Lor entertained the same angels (ch. 19). The extreme to 
which protection of a stranger might be carried is illustrated in that 
incident (19:4-9). Resexan showed kindness to Abraham’s servant, giving 
him and his camels water and receiving various gold ornaments as a 
reward (24:15-28). Lasan seconded her hospitality (24:29-31); Jacos fared 
well in the same household (29:1-14). Josspx’s hospitality to his brothers 
had a purpose (43:15-34). As a refugee, Moses found welcome with Reuzt, 
after helping his daughters water their flocks (Exod. 2:15-22). Manoan 
entertained an angel (Jdg. 13:2-23), combining hospitality with a burnt 
offering. The plight of a stranger in a city where only one old man 
showed the ancient virtue of hospitality is told in Jdg. 19:11-28. The 
common people continued to be hospitable (1 Sam. 28:21-25; 2 Ki. 4:8- 
10). 

Jesus exercised hospitality when he fed 5,000 (Matt. 14:15-21; Mk. 
6:35-44; Lk. 9:12-17; Jn. 6:4-13), 4,000 (Matt. 15:32-38; Mk. 8:1-9), 
and, after the resurrection, his disciples (Jn. 21:4-13). He received 
hospitality from grudging Pmarısres (Lk. 7:36-50; 14:1-14) and loving 


hospitality in a home at Bernany (Matt. 21:17; 26:6-13; Mk. 14:3-9; Lk. 
10:38-42; Jn. 12:1-8). Jesus invited himself to Zaccuazus’s house and was 
shown hospitality there (Lk. 19:5-10). The owner of the upper room 
gladly gave Jesus and his disciples use of the room for the Last Supper 
(Matt. 26:17-30; Mk. 14:12-26; Lk. 22:7-39; Jn. 13:1-18:1). The disciples 
at Emmaus were hospitable to Jesus even when they did not recognize him 
(Lk. 24:29-32). Jesus taught hospitality by the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk. 10:30-37), and he told his disciples where they would 
and would not find it (Matt. 10:11-15; Lk. 10:5-12). The apostles were 
entertained and churches begun in hospitable homes (see especially Acts 
of the Apostles). 


host. For the sense “someone who entertains guests,” see nosprraury; for 
the sense “multitude, army,” see army and nost oF HEAVEN. 


hostage. This English term is used to render a Hebrew phrase that 
means literally, “sons of the pledges” (i.e., captives kept as surety against 
further political upheavals), which occurs only in the record of the 
victory of JeHoasn of Israel over Amazian of Judah, when hostages were 
carried off to Samaria (2 Ki. 14:14 = 2 Chr. 25:24). Similar records from 
cuneiform sources indicate that such hostages were treated as members 
of a special social class and often integrated into the conquering society. 
Although they were in jeopardy, they were not slaves or servants. 


hostility. See ENEMY. 


hostility, dividing wall of. See wau oF partition. 


host of heaven. This phrase is used by the KJV and other versions as 
a literal rendering of a Hebrew phrase that occurs eighteen times in the 
OT (Deut. 4:19 et al.; cf. in the NT Lk. 2:13; Acts 7:42). The NIV uses a 
variety of translations, such as “heavenly array” (Deut. 4:19) and “starry 


hosts” (2 Ki. 17:16). Although the most frequent meaning of the Hebrew 
noun Saba? H7372 may have to do with warfare or an army, it does not 
seem that this sense is the most fundamental. At least some passages do 
not bear that meaning easily (Num. 4:3). In this light, is the host of 
heaven to be thought of as an army of heaven, or a group of beings 
inhabiting heaven? 


In most of the passages, the phrase probably has reference to heavenly 
bodies, either in general or in reference to stars in particular. These are 
mentioned in several different connections. For example, the host of 
heaven is not to receive worship (Deut. 4:19; 17:3). On the other hand, 
various passages show that Israel did worship the host of heaven. It is 
mentioned in the summary of the sins of the northern kingdom (2 Ki. 
17:16 et al.; see also Queen or Heaven). Sometimes the host of heaven is 
seen as the object of God’s creative activity, rendering obedience to the 
divine will. It may be that the “host” of Gen. 2:1 (KJV) is a broader 
conception: the host of heaven and earth, including the whole of 
creation. The host of heaven was made by divine breath (Ps. 33:6), 
named and controlled by God (Isa. 40:26; 45:12). 


Although “host of heaven” most frequently means heavenly bodies, 
there are a few passages where it clearly means something else. 
According to 1 Ki. 22:19 (= 2 Chr. 18:18), the prophet Mican saw the 
host of heaven standing beside God’s throne conversing with the Lord, 
and in v. 21 they are called spirits. This conception of the host of heaven 
as angelic beings is also seen in Lk. 2:13, where the phrase must refer to 
ANGELS. 


hosts, Lord of. See Lor or nosrs. 


Hotham. hoh’thuhm (Heb. /é6tdm H2598, “signet, seal”). (1) Son of 
Heber and great-grandson of Asner (1 Chr. 7:32; apparently called Hetem 
in v. 35). 

(2) A man from Arorr who was the father of Shama and Jeiel, two of 
Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:44; KJV, “Hothan,” following LXX). 


Hothan. See Hornam #2. 


Hothir. hoh’thuhr (Heb. hétir H2110, possibly “abundance”). Son of 
Heman, the king’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4). The fourteen sons of Heman, along 
with the sons of Asaru and Jepurnun, were set apart “for the ministry of 
prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbals” (v. 1). The 
assignment of duty was done by lot, and the twenty-first lot fell to 
Hothir, his sons, and his relatives (25:28). 


hough. See HAMSTRING. 


hour. The OT does not use a specific Hebrew term for “hour” (in the 
sense of a unit of time marking intervals during the day), for apparently 
the Israelites had no system of equal hours for dividing the day. In the 
earlier periods of OT history, the only divisions of the natural day were 
morning, noonday, and evening (Gen. 1:5; 43:16). The night appears 
under the threefold division of first, middle, and morning watches (Exod. 
14:24; Jdg. 7:19; Lam. 2:19). The Babylonians must have been among 
the first to adopt the division of twelve equal parts for the day, for 
Herodotus (Hist. 2.109) testifies that the Greeks derived this custom from 
them. The sun pat of Anaz (2 Ki. 20:11; Isa. 38:8) was undoubtedly 
introduced from Babylonia. 


Although the Greek term péchys G4388 (“forearm, cubit”) should 
perhaps be rendered “hour” in one saying of Jesus (Matt. 6:27 = Lk 
12:25), the standard term is hora G6052, which the NT uses in different 
ways. (1) It may signify a brief period of time of no definite length 
(Matt. 26:40). (2) It is used in connection with the broad divisions of 
time, that is, third, sixth, and ninth hour (corresponding roughly to our 9 
a.m., noon, and 3 p.m.); for example, the third and the ninth were the 
regular times of worship in the temple (Acts 2:15; 3:1), the times for the 
morning and evening sacrifice. (3) The Greek term may also refer to a 
definite period of time, that is, one twelfth of the day; although only one 
NT passage expressly mentions the twelve hours of the day (Jn. 11:9), 


there are references to “two hours” (Acts 19:34), the “seventh hour” (Jn. 
4:52), the “tenth hour” (1:39). (4) An “hour” may be simply the point of 
time at which an event occurs (Matt. 8:13; 9:22 [NIV, “moment”]; 
15:28). (5) The term is used of the appointed time of God’s intervention 
in history (Matt. 24:36, 44, 50; 25:13; Mk. 13:32; Lk. 12:12, 39, 46; 
22:53; Rev. 3:3, 10; 9:15; 14:7, 15; 18:10); see escuatotocy. (6) Another 
theological use is with reference to God’s appointed time for specific 
events in the life of Christ. Jesus again and again made clear that the 
Father had a fixed time for every event in his life. This is evident 
especially in the Gospel of John (Jn. 2:4; 12:23, 27; 13:1; 17:1), but the 
other Gospels also make it clear (Matt. 26:45; Mk. 14:35; Lk. 22:53); and 
the disciples of Jesus were aware of it, at least in retrospect (Jn. 7:30; 
8:20). There was nothing accidental in the life of Jesus; everything he 
did was done according to the will of his Father. See also tme. 


house. Words for “house” (mainly Heb. bayit H1074, Gk. oikia G3864 
and oikos G3875) are very frequent throughout the Bible and include a 
wide variety of meanings. It is used in the OT to refer to a “household” 
or “family” (Exod. 2:1), the rasernacte (23:19; 34:26) or temre (1 Ki. 5:3- 
7:1) as the house of God, and a temple of heathen gods (Jdg. 16:23-30; 1 
Sam. 31:9-10). It might be a nomad tent (Gen. 14:13-14; cf. 18:1; 27:15) 
or a building in a city (19:2-11). God contrasts tent with house in 2 Sam. 
7:6. Jaco called a place outdoors marked by a stone “the house of God” 
(28:17-22). In the NT, oikia usually indicates a building; sometimes it 
refers to the inhabitants of a house (Matt. 12:25; Mk. 3:25; Jn. 4:53; 1 
Cor. 16:15; Phil. 4:22) or even to the human sovy (2 Cor. 5:1). In 2 Cor. 
5:1 (KJV), the “earthly house” is the present physical body, while the 
“eternal” one is the future resurrection body. The related term oikos can 
also refer to a building (Matt. 9:6-7), but often to its inhabitants (Lk. 
19:9; Acts 11:14) or to descendants (Matt. 10:6; Lk. 1:33) or to the 
temple (Matt. 12:4; 21:13; Mk. 2:26; 11:17; Lk. 6:4; 11:51; 19:46; Jn. 
2:16, 17; Acts 2:47, 49). 

We read of no shelters in Even, for probably none were needed in its 
mild climate; but Cawn built a cry (Gen. 4:17), which could have been a 
tent-city or a cave-city. After the rioop, Nimrop is credited with the 


building of several cities (10:10-12), where archaeologists have 
uncovered the remains of early houses. In Mesoporama burned bricks 
joined with bitumen were used in place of stone (11:3). Elaborate houses 
in Ur, of the period when Asranam lived there (11:31), have been 
excavated. He abandoned these luxurious surroundings to live in a tent 
(12:8) in the Land of Promise. Abraham found houses in Ecypr (12:15), at 
least one for the pxHaraon. Lor, when separated from Abraham, at first 
moved his tent to Sopom (13:12) but later lived in a house (19:2-11). 
Finally Lot took refuge in a cave (19:30). The house of Lasan may well 
have been a tent (24:31-32, 29:13-14). When Joseu arrived in Egypt, 
there were houses there: Poruar’s (39:2-5), that of the captain of the 
guard in the prison (40:3), Joseph’s own house (43:16-34; 44:14), and 
Pharaoh’s (45:16). The law made provision in advance of the settlement 
in Canaan for the cleansing of a stone house in which there was leprosy 
(Lev. 14:33-55). Israelite spies stayed in a house in JericHo (Josh. 2:1) 
with a roof where stalks of flax were dried (2:6) and with a window 
(2:15); the house was built into the city wall (2:15). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Partial reconstruction of an Israelite four-room house. 


After the conquest under Josuua, the Israelites came increasingly to live 
in houses in the cities and towns of Canaan; though some, like the 
Recasites (Jer. 35:7, 10), continued to live in tents, and some took refuge 
in caves in times of uncertainty (1 Ki. 19:9). House walls were often of 
rough stone as much as 3 ft. (1 m.) thick and often of unburned clay 
brick (Job 4:19), sometimes protected with a casing of stone slabs. In 


larger buildings the stones were squared, smoothed, and pointed. To 
enter the ordinary small house, from the street one first entered a 
forecourt, with a covered portion on one side. From the forecourt, doors 
opened into a living room, with two small bedchambers beyond. When 
sons married, additions were made as space permitted by using the 
court, complicating the design. Especially on a hilly site, a large boulder 
would be built into the corner to support the walls, the most necessary 
stone being called the cornerstone (Isa. 28:16). The importance of 
dedicating a new house (in earliest times by sacrifices) was recognized 
by excusing a man from military duty until he had done so (Deut. 20:5). 


The floor of a house might be a leveled surface of stone, more often 
beaten clay. The rich often had a stone slab floor. Sotomon’s temple had a 
floor of cypress boards (1 Ki. 6:15). For doors there were square 
openings in the wall with a stone or wood lintel, doorposts (Exod. 12:22- 
23; 1 Ki. 6:31), and a stone threshold. Doors might be of textiles, leather, 
or rushes, but wooden doors fastened by a bar were used early. Stone sill 
and head-sockets indicate pivot hinges, requiring sturdier construction of 
the door. A key is referred to as early as Jdg. 3:25. Locks (Cant. 5:5) may 
have been bolts. Hearths were provided, but no chimney, the smoke 
escaping through doors and windows. Braziers or firepots were also used 
(Jer. 36:22). Windows were high, small openings with covers like the 
doors for protection; some had lattices. 


Roofs had beams with transverse rafters covered with brushwood and 
overlaid with mud mixed with chopped straw. They were flat and were 
beaten and rolled. The roof was used for worsup (2 Ki. 23:12; Jer. 19:13; 
32:29; Acts 10:9). Assatom pitched his tent on the roof for publicity (2 
Sam. 16:22). Three thousand Punistines used the roof of their temple as a 
grandstand (Jdg. 16:27), illustrating its strength, while its weakness was 
demonstrated when Samson pushed apart the middle pillars on which the 
structure depended. There were outside stairs leading to the roof of a 
house and its “upper chamber.” In some cases the “upper room” may 
have been inside the house. In the living room a raised brick platform 
ran across one side of the room (in the Hellenistic period at least), 
sometimes with ducts to heat it, and on this the family spread their 
bedding by night or sat by day. In cold weather the cattle might be 


admitted to the lower part of the living room of a poor family. Pataces 
were much more elaborate (1 Ki. 7:1-12). There is a sharp contrast 
between the humble homes of the common people and the luxurious 
dwellings of kings and the very rich in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Palestine 
under the Hebrew monarchy and after, and in Greece and Rome of the 
Hellenistic period. 


A Christian community, many of whose members were slaves, would 
be familiar with the lavish contents of large houses (2 Tim. 2:20). While 
Christians at first continued to worship in temple and synacocuz, from the 
beginning they met also in private homes (Acts 1:13; 2:2, 46). Worship 
in homes was a well-established pattern in Paul’s ministry (Rom. 16:5; 1 
Cor. 16:19; Col. 4:15; Phlm. 2). Special buildings for Christian churches 
do not appear in the NT. The rammy had been the religious unit from the 
beginning of creation; worship centered in the house, from tent to 
palace. Tabernacle and temple were “the house of God.” In the NT the 
house where a Christian family lived was open to other Christian 
brothers and sisters to worship together; and when the temple was 
destroyed and the synagogue was closed to Christians, the church in the 
home became the sole refuge of the believer, until special buildings were 
erected. Thus the sanctifying influences of corporate worship were added 
to the human associations that made a house a home. 


household. See rammy. 


householder. This English term (as well as “goodman of the house”) is 
used in the KJV to render Greek oikodespotés G3867, “master [or owner] 
of the house.” The word, which appears only in the Synoptic Gospels, is 
applied to differentiate between employer and employee in Jesus’ 
parables (Matt. 13:27 et al.). It is used also to describe Christ himself in 
his overlordship of the xmnepom or cop (Lk. 13:25). The rendering 
“householder” is used consistently by the RSV (in NRSV only at Matt. 
13:27), but more recent translations prefer “master of the household,” 
“landowner,” etc. 


household gods. See IDOLATRY; TERAPHIM. 


House (Palace) of the Forest of Lebanon. See rorzsr. 


House of the Heroes. See Hrrors, House oF THE. 


howling creatures. See anmas (under jackal). 


Hozai. hoh’zi (Heb. 46z@y H2559 [not in NIV]). According to the MT 
(followed by NJPS), the apparent name of the author of a chronicle or 
history in which the prayer of Manassen, his sinfulness, and certain of his 
impious acts were recorded (2 Chr. 33:19 [KJV mg., “Hosai”]). Most 
versions, however, translate “the seers” (following one Hebrew MS and 
the Sepruacinr). 


Hubbah. huh’buh (Heb. /ubbé H2465 derivation uncertain). Son of 
Shomer (KJV, “Shamer”; NRSV, “Shemer”) and descendant of Asner (1 
Chr. 7:34; KJV, “Jehubbah,” following a textual variant. 


Hukkok. huh‘kok (Heb. Atiqgdq H2982). A town on the W border of the 
tribal territory of Naputau (Josh. 19:34; NJPS, “Hukok”). It has often been 
identified with Yaquq, some 3 mi. (5 km.) NW of Gennesarer. Others, 
objecting that Yaquq is much too far to the E, propose Khirbet el- 
Jemeijmeh, 15 mi. (24 km.) W of Gennesaret. See also Huxox. 


Hukok. hyoo’kok (Heb. /iigdq H2577). A town within the tribal 
territory of Asner assigned to the Lrvrres descended from Gersuon (1 Chr. 
6:75). Some think it may be the same as Huxxox, but the parallel passage 
(Josh. 21:31) leads most scholars to identify it with He:xatn. 


Hul. huhl (Heb. Ail H2566, meaning uncertain). Son of Aram and 
grandson of Suem, included in the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:23). In the 
parallel list (1 Chr. 1:17), the phrase “the sons of Aram” is missing from 
the MT, making it appear that Gerr was a son of Shem and thus a 
brother of Aram. It is possible that this passage intends to list the 
descendants of Shem without distinguishing generations (cf. NRSV), but 
many scholars believe that the phrase in question dropped out by scribal 
mistake at an early stage in the textual transmission of the book (cf. 
NIV). 


Huldah. huhl‘duh (Heb. uldâ H2701, “mole, weasel”). A prophetess 
who lived during the reign of King Josan (2 Ki. 22:14-20; 2 Chr. 34:22- 
28). Identified as the wife of Sxauum, who was the “keeper of the 
wardrobe,” Huldah lived in the Ssconp pistricr of Jerusatem (cf. Zeph. 1:10). 
Huxa the priest, Smarnan the scribe, and some others, having been 
commanded by Josiah to seek an oracle from the Lord concerning the 
lawbook found in the temre, came to her to fulfill the request. She then 
prophesied judgment and disaster upon Jerusalem and its people, but 
not for Josiah, since his reading of the lawbook had led to repentance. 
For him she relayed God’s message, “I will gather you to your fathers, 
and you will be buried [lit., be gathered to your grave] in peace. Your 
eyes will not see all the disaster I am going to bring on this place” (1 Ki. 
22:20). 


human nature, humanity. What has traditionally been called “the 
doctrine of man” is the biblical teaching concerning human beings in 
their relation to Gon and his creation. It includes the following truths: (1) 
As Creator, God made the human species, male and female (Gen. 1-2). 
Human beings are a part of the created order as a single species (Acts 
17:26), but they are also separate from the animal world with a special 
relationship both to God and to the created order. 

(2) God made man in the image and likeness of himself (Gen. 1:26-27; 
Ps. 8:5). This points to that which separates humans from the animals in 
terms of their moral conscience, self-knowledge, and capacity for a 


spiritual communion with his Creator. All human beings thus have two 
aspects, a bodily and a spiritual (bony and sou, or body and mmp, or body 
and spit), and so have the capacity to relate fully both to the created 
order and to their Creator. 


(3) This capacity has been seriously restricted, misdirected, and 
abused because of smn. Anam and Eve, the first pair of human beings, freely 
chose to disobey the divine command and to assert their will against that 
of their Creator. They lost their personal communion with God, and this 
had repercussions for the whole of their lives and relationships. It also 
had an effect on their children and their children’s children (Gen. 3; 
Rom. 5:12-19). 


(4) Whatever their historical and social context, human beings have 
found themselves capable, on the one hand, of great heroism, public 
service, personal kindness and goodness; and, on the other hand, of self- 
centeredness, pride, self-pity, and cruelty (Mk. 7:20-23). They show 
signs both of being God’s special creation and of being sinful creatures 
(Rom. 7:14-25). 


(5) The eternal Son of God became Man in order to provide salvation 
from sin and a new, permanent relationship with God both in this world 
and, more fully, in the world to come. As such, Jesus Christ is called the 
“last Adam” (1 Cor. 15:45; cf. Rom. 5:14-19), and the world to come is 
“the new heaven and earth” (Rev. 21:1). 


(6) Thus in Christ human beings are restored to their right and proper 
relationship both with their Creator and with his created order (Col. 
1:15-20). 

(7) Either as unbeliever or believer, each human being is held by God 
to be a responsible creature, and so each person will be judged at the 
Last Judgment (Rom. 2:16). 


human sacrifice. See Curmosn; JeprutmHan, Moreo. 


humiliation of Christ. See wearnation; KENosis. 


humility. The concept of humility shades off in various directions, but 
the central thought is freedom from pride—lowliness, meekness, 
modesty, mildness. There is a “false humility” (Col. 2:18, 23; NRSV, 
“self-abasement”). God humbles people to bring them to obedience 
(Deut. 8:2). To humble ourselves is a condition of God’s favor (2 Chr. 
7:14) and his supreme requirement (Mic. 6:8). God dwells with the 
humble (Isa. 57:15). Humility is encouraged (Prov. 15:33; 18:12; 22:4). 
To the Greeks humility was weak and despicable, but Jesus made it the 
cornerstone of character (Matt. 5:3, 5; 18:4; 23:12; Lk. 14:11; 18:14). 
Jesus by his humility drew people to himself (Matt. 11:28-30; Jn. 13:1- 
20; Rev. 3:20). Pau. emphasized the humility of Jesus (2 Cor. 8:9; Phil. 
2:1-11), commanded us to be humble toward one another (Rom. 12:10; 
1 Cor. 13:4-6; Phil. 2:3-4), and spoke of himself as an example (Acts 
20:19). Perer exhorted humility before the brethren and before God (1 
Pet. 5:5-6). 


Humtah. huhm ‘tuh (Heb. /um/é H2794, “[place of] lizard”). A town in 
the hill country within the tribal territory of Jupan (Josh. 15:54). It was 
apparently near Hesron, but its precise location is unknown. 


Hundred, Tower of the. The name of a tower on the N wall of the 
city of Jerusaiem, located between the Tower of Hananez and the Sueep cate; 
it was restored by Eliashib the high priest and his fellow priests (Neh. 
3:1; 12:39; KJV, “tower of Meah”). Both the Tower of the Hundred and 
the Tower of Hananel protected the NW approach to the temr area. 


hunger. This word and the term ramme are both used by KJV and 
modern translations to represent the Hebrew word rd «ab H8280, which 
may refer not only to an individual’s hunger but also to acute and 
general lack of food (similarly Gk. limos G3350). It is not always clear in 
a given context which is meant. In a few passages individual hunger is 
meant (e.g. Deut. 28:48; Jer. 38:9), but the great majority of the uses of 
the word refer to famine. The cognate verbs are more often used of the 


individual (Prov. 19:15; Matt. 5:6 et al.), but they also can be used in the 
sense, “to experience famine” (Gen. 41:55). 


hunter. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Hupham. hyoo’fuhm (Heb. ûpām H2573, derivation uncertain; 
gentilic Atipamt H2574, “Huphamite”). Son of Bensamn, grandson of Jacos, 
and eponymous ancestor of the Huphamite clan; the name occurs only in 
a census list (Num. 26:39). He is probably to be identified with Huppm 
(Gen. 46:21; 1 Chr. 7:12). See also Nonan. 


Huppah. hup‘uh (Heb. /uppah H2904, possibly “shelter”). The leader 
of a priestly family whom Davmp appointed by lot as the head of the 
thirteenth division for duties in the sanctuary (1 Chr. 24:13). 


Huppim. hup’im (Heb. /uppim H2907, derivation uncertain). Son or 
descendant of Bensam (Gen. 46:21), usually identified with Hurnam (Num. 
26:39). Elsewhere (1 Chr. 7:12) he is called a son or descendant of Ir 
(presumably the same as Iri, apparently a grandson of Benjamin, v. 7), 
but some understand this occurrence as a gentilic, “Huppites” (cf. NIV in 
vv. 12 and 15, though in the latter passage many scholars suspect textual 
corruption). See also Mupem and Suepnupna. 


Huppite. See Huppm. 


Hur. huhr (Heb. ûr H2581, possibly “son,” but derivation disputed). 
(1) A prominent Israelite who aided Aaron in holding aloft the hands of 
Moses at Repnm so that the Israelites could win over the Amatexires (Exod. 
17:10-13). He also assisted in the ruling of the tribes during Moses’ 
absence on Mount Sinar (24:14). 


(2) Son of Cag (the son of Hezron), but primarily identified as the 
grandfather of Brza.e: (one of the craftsmen who built the rasernaciz, Exod. 
31:2; 35:30; 38:22; 1 Chr. 2:19-20, 50; 2 Chr. 1:5). He is also called a 
“son” (that is, descendant) of Jupan and “father” (i.e., founder) of 
Beraienem (1 Chr. 4:1, 4). 


(3) A king of Mma in alliance with Simon the Amore; Hur and four 
other Midianite rulers, along with Bataam, were defeated and put to death 
by the Israelites (Num. 31:1-8; Josh. 13:21). 

(4) According to the KJV, the father of one of the twelve district 
governors who supplied provisions for Soromon and the royal household 
(1 Ki. 4:8). Modern versions, however, do not render the Hebrew as “the 
son of Hur,” but rather understand the name of this officer to be Ben-nur, 
who was perhaps a descendant of #2 above. 

(5) Father of a certain Remmar who was “ruler of a half-district of 
Jerusalem” in the time of Neneman and who repaired a section of the wall 
(Neh. 3:9). It is possible that “son of Hur” identifies Rephaiah as 
belonging to a clan descended from #2 above. 


Hurai. hyoor’i (Heb. Atiray H2584). See Hva. 


Huram. hyoor’uhm (Heb. þûrām H2586, “my brother is lifted up”). (1) 
Son of Bela and grandson of Bensamw (1 Chr. 8:5). 


(2) A king of Tyre, allied with Davmw and Sotomon. See Hiram #1. 


(3) A skilled craftsman from Tyre employed by Solomon to build his 
palace and the temple. See Hiram #2. 


Huram-Abi. hyoor’uhm-ay’bi (Heb. Atiram abi H2587). See Hiram #2. 


Huri. hyoori (Heb. Adri H2585, possibly “son,” but derivation 
disputed). Son of Jaroah and descendant of Gap (1 Chr. 5:14). 


Hurrians. hoor’ee-uhnz. A non-Semitic people group that figured 
prominently in the ANE during the second millennium B.C. Although the 
name Horrre is sometimes associated with them, the Hurrians are 
probably not referred to in the Bible. Groups designating themselves as 
Hurrians (or writing a language identified elsewhere with them) have 
been attested all over the ANE. Appearing as early as the middle of the 
third millennium B.C., they occupied the great half-circle of the Taurus 
Mountains from N of Carcuemisy to the country of Namar, around Lake 
Van, and perhaps as far S as the Upper Zab River. Their language, which 
is still only partially understood, seems related to only one other known 
language—Urartian, in which the kings of Urartu (see Ararat) near Lake 
Van composed inscriptions c. 900-600 B.C. The greatest political 
achievement of the Hurrians was the kingdom of Mitanni, whose capital 
was Washukkanni in the Middle Evrnrares Valley. At its height (c. 1400), 
Mitanni dominated Kizzuwatna and N Syra on the W, Assyria in the 
central region, and Nuzi in the E. 

The degree of Hurrian cultural influence on the peoples of southern 
and central Patesrme was far less than that in Syria and N Mesopotamia and 
Asta minor. Since Asranam emigrated into Palestine from the E via the Haran 
region in Upper Mesopotamia, he brought with him many customs 
acquired while he lived in that city. Many hitherto obscure aspects of the 
patriarchal narratives, chiefly having to do with legal customs, have 
been remarkably clarified by the tablets from Nuzi, a Hurrian settlement 
in northern Iraq, E of the Ters. The presence in Palestine proper of 
Hurrians can be shown by Hurrian names. One of them is Araunan, the 
individual from whom Davw purchased the site for the future temre of 
Yahweh (2 Sam. 24:18-25; cf. 1 Chr. 21:18-30). Clay tablets found in 
TaanacH and Suecuem in central Palestine also contain Hurrian personal 
names. In the OT, several groups that appear to be Hurrian bear the 
names Jebusite, Horite, and even Hire (note that in Gen. 34:2 and Josh. 
9:7, the LXX has “Horite” for MT “Hivite,” possibly reflecting scribal 
confusion between r and w). It is possible that Hamor the Hivite, who is 
connected with the town of Shechem, was a Hurrian. Other Hivite 
centers were at Geron (Josh. 3-7; 11:19), and in the Lesanon (Jdg. 3:3) and 


Hermon (Josh. 11:3) mountains. 


husband. See ramy; marriace. 


husbandman. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Hushah. hoosh‘uh (Heb. Atis4 H2592, perhaps “haste”; gentilic Ausati 
H3144, “Hushathite”). Son of Ezer and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:4). 
However, the word “father” in that verse probably means “founder” or 
“ruler,” in which case Hushah was a Judean town, perhaps the same as 
modern Husan (c. 4.5 mi./7 km. W of Bemirnem). The term Hushathite 
(that is, an inhabitant of Hushah or someone belonging to a clan that 
bore that name) is applied to a warrior named Smesrcar (2 Sam. 21:18; 1 
Chr. 11:29; 20:4; 27:11; apparently the same as Mebunnai in 2 Sam. 
23:27). 


Hushai. hoosh'i (Heb. AtiSay H2593, possibly short form of Hasnasian, 
“Yahweh has taken account”). (1) An Arxiz, from the territory W of 
Berue. (Josh. 16:1-2), who was Davw’s adviser and “friend” (1 Chr. 
27:33). David asked Hushai to pretend to favor Assa.om, in order that he 
might defeat the counsel of Aurrnopuet, David’s former counselor, who had 
gone over to Absalom (2 Sam. 15:32-37). Ahithophel and Hushai both 
advised Absalom how to defeat David (16:15—17:4), but Absalom 
adopted Hushai’s advice. Hushai then sent word to David to escape 
across the Jordan (17:15-22). When Ahithophel found that his advice 
was not taken, he hanged himself (17:23). 

(2) Father of Baana; the latter was one of the twelve officers 
commissioned to supply provisions for King Sotomon’s court (1 Ki. 4:16). 
Some have thought that this Hushai is the same as #1 above, but it 
seems improbable that the son of an Arkite (i.e., someone with roots in 
the tribe of Bensamny) would have been placed in charge of a town in 


ASHER. 


Husham. hoosh’uhm (Heb. /Atisam H2595, possibly “big-nosed”). A 
royal figure from Teman (some say Tema) who succeeded Jobab as king of 
Epom (Gen. 36:34-35; 1 Chr. 1:45-46). He lived “before any Israelite king 
reigned” (Gen. 36:31). 


Hushathite. See Husnan. 


Hushim. hoosh‘im (Heb. 4usim H3123 [with spelling variations], 
derivation unknown). (1) Son (Heb., “sons”) of Dan and grandson of Jacos 
(Gen. 46:23). He is elsewhere called SxHusam (Num. 26:42), and the 
relationship between the two names is unclear. 

(2) Son (Heb., “sons”) of Aser and descendant of Bensamn (1 Chr. 7:12; 


NRSV). However, the NIV takes this name as a true plural and renders, 
“the Hushites.” Some scholars emend the genealogy and propose that the 
reference here is to the same person(s) as in #1 above. 


(3) One of the wives of Suanaram, a Benjamite; she bore him two 
children (1 Chr. 8:8, 11). 


Hushite. See Husum #2. 


husks. See pants. 


Hauz. See Uz. 


Huzzab. huh’zuhb. According to the KJV, Huzzab is the name of a city 
that was to be taken captive (Nah. 2:7 [Heb. 2:8]). The Hebrew word in 
question, however, can be understood as a common verb meaning, “It is 


decreed” (thus NIV and other modern versions). Several other 
interpretations have been proposed. 


hyacinth. See mnrrars (under jacinth). 


hyena. See ANIMALS. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Rockefeller Museum. Photographed by permission. 


Hyksos gold jewelry from Tell el-SAjjul (prob. ancient Sharuhen) dating to the 17th cent. B.C. 


Hyksos. hik’sohs (Gk. Hyksds or Hykoussés, from Egyptian /k-w-hswt, 
“rulers of foreign lands”). Term used by the Egyptian historian Manetho 
for the foreign rulers of the 15th and 16th dynasties in Ecyer, but 
wrongly interpreted by him as “shepherd kings.” The 108 years of the 
main Hyksos 15th dynasty may be reckoned at c. 1648-1540; the “16th 
dynasty” consisted of petty local princelings subordinate to the main 
Hyksos rulers. The origins and rise to power of the Hyksos are much 
discussed. The Josspnus version of Manetho with its sweeping invasion 
may be less realistic than the picture of an internal coup d’état in the E 
Nu: delta and Mempus presented in the other views. The ousted dynasty 
found refuge in Tueses, perhaps as vassal of the Hyksos kings. The career 
of Josep may have fallen into the late 13th dynasty and early Hyksos 
period. Apparently, the Hyksos dynasty largely took over the existing 
Egyptian administrative machine. Its rulers adopted pharaonic style, 


including the title “Son of Re.” The surviving names of Hyksos rulers are 
usually W Semitic when not assimilated to Egyptian, such as Khayan, > 
Anat-har, etc. (according to Manetho, the Hyksos came from Phoenicia). 
Before the Hyksos’ takeover, Semitic kings had already occasionally 
ruled Egypt in the 13th dynasty. 


Hymenaeus. hi‘muh-nee’uhs (Gk. Hymenaios, “pertaining to Hymen,” 
the god of marriage). A heretical teacher at Epuesus who opposed Paur, 
mentioned with Atexanper (1 Tim. 1:20) and with Puuerus (2 Tim. 2:17). 
That he is mentioned first in both passages implies that he was the 
leader among these false teachers. 


hymn. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


hypocrisy. In the OT, the KJV uses this term to translate a Hebrew 
word that is better rendered “godless” (Job 8:13 et al.). In the NT, the 
Greek word hypokrisis G5694 (with its cognates) is applied to human 
conduct that was externally religious but insincerely motivated, that is, 
the simulation of goodness. In classical authors, the term had no evil 
connotation and could be used in various contexts. It was, however, 
especially the part of an actor in a Greek drama represented by this term 
that influenced its subsequent development. By the time the OT was 
translated into Greek, the word had taken on negative connotations. 


No sin was so sternly denounced by Jesus as that of hypocrisy. The 
Puarisres Were guilty at this point, and Jesus both summed up the case 
against them and warned his disciples against such conduct by the use of 
this term (Lk. 12:1). Jesus did not charge all Pharisees with hypocrisy, 
but he did indicate that they were especially prone to this sin; it was the 
natural consequence of their teaching. Some of them were play actors of 
the first order: they had sacrificed truth to appearance and were 
concerned more about reputation than they were about reality (Matt. 
23:27-28). The topic comes up also in the Epistles. Hypocrites are 
denounced because they seduce believers from the way of God in the 
name of religion. They persuade others to listen to them rather than to 


God (1 Tim. 4:2; 1 Pet. 2:1). PauL in Gatatians charges Perrer, Barnasas, and 
other Jewish Christians with dissimulation because they ate with Gentile 
Christians at Antiocu or syria, but only until the Jupaizers came; then they 
refused to do so under the pressure of those strict traditionalists (Gal. 
2:11-21). In this context the term hypocrisy need not be taken as 
indicating evil motives; rather, it reflects the broader sense of “play- 
acting.” 


hyssop. See piants. 


I am (who I am). See Jenovan. 


ibex. See anmats. 


Ibhar. ib'hahr (Heb. yibsdr H3295, “[Yahweh] chooses [him]”). One of 
the sons of Davin born at Jerusatem (2 Sam. 5:15; 1 Chr. 3:6; 14:5). All that 


is known of him is that his mother was a wife, not a concubine, of 
David. 


ibis. See smos. 


Ibleam. ib‘lee-uhm (Heb. yiblé<am H3300, meaning uncertain). A 
Canaanite town allotted to the tribe of Manassen but apparently located 
within the territory of Issacuak and Asner (Josh. 17:11). Manasseh was 
unable to drive the Canaanites from this city (Jdg. 1:27). Axazian, king of 
Judah, was slain by Jenu when he fled by chariot at the ascent of Gur, 
which was near Ibleam (2 Ki. 9:27). The town was on the southern point 
of the JezrerL Valley proper; it is identified with the Levitical city Buram (1 
Chr. 6:70) and with modern Khirbet Belameh, about 16 mi. (26 km.) N 
of SHecuem and 12 mi. (19 km.) SE of Mecwwpo. 


Ibneiah. ib-nee’yah (Heb. yibnēyâ H3307, “Yahweh builds up”). Son of 
Jehoram and descendant of Benjam; listed among those who returned 
from the Babylonian exnz and resettled in Jerusatem (1 Chr. 9:8). 


Ibnijah. ib-ni‘juh (Heb. yibniyy@ H3308, “Yahweh builds up”). 
Descendant of Bensamm and ancestor of Meshullam; the latter is listed 
among those who returned from the Babylonian exne and resettled in 
Jerusatem (1 Chr. 9:8). 


Ibri. ib'ri (Heb. <ibri H6304, “Hebrew”). Son of Jaaziah and descendant 
of Levi through Merari (1 Chr. 24:27); listed among “the rest” of the 
Levites in the time of Davo (cf. vv. 20, 31). 


Ibsam. ib’sam (Heb. yibsém H3311, “fragrant”). KJV Jibsam. Son (or 
descendant) of Tora and grandson (or more distant descendant) of 
Issacuar; he is described as head of his family, which probably means he 
was a military officer (1 Chr. 7:2). 


Ibzan. ib’zan (Heb. »ibsan H83, prob. “swift”). One of the minor judges 
(Jdg. 12:8-10). All that is known about him is that he came from 
Betutenem (prob. the town by that name in Zebulun), where he was also 
buried; that he led Israel for seven years; and that he had thirty sons and 
thirty daughters for whom he secured an equal number of husbands and 
wives from abroad. 


ice. Because of the mildness of the climate, ice is almost never seen in 
Patestine and Syria except on the highest mountains. Ham is common in the 
winter and is sometimes very destructive. At heights of about 4,000 ft. 
(1,220 m.), a little ice sometimes forms during the night in winter, but it 
melts in the sun the next day. Ice is mentioned in the Bible three times 
in connection with the power of God (Job 37:10; 38:29; Ps. 147:17). The 
word is used once in a figurative sense to describe treacherous friends, 
who are like torrents of water “darkened by thawing ice” (Job 6:16). 


Ichabod. ik’uh-bod (Heb. -f-kābôd H376, possibly “inglorious” or 


“where is the glory?”). The name given to the son of Puwenas (one of Eu’s 
two evil sons) by his mother when she bore him on her deathbed. News 
arrived from the battle of Apex that the Pumistines had killed both Horunni 
and Puinenas and captured the ark or THE covenant Of the Lord. When their 
father heard this tragic news, he fell backward and broke his neck. 
Phinehas’s wife, upon hearing that her husband and father-in-law had 
died and that the ark was gone, immediately went into labor. In her 
despondency she named the child Ichabod, saying, “The glory has 
departed [lit., gone into exile] from Israel” (1 Sam. 4:21-22). Ichabod’s 
nephew, Anyuan (i.e., AnmetecH), was the priest who stayed with Sau. and 
his 600 men at Geran (14:3). 


Iconium. i-koh’nee-uhm (Gk. Ikonion G2658). A city of Asia mor that 
PauL and Barnasas visited after they had been expelled from Antou in 
Pisma (Acts 13:51—14:5). They revisited the city on their return journey 
to Antioch (14:21). On his second missionary journey Paul, accompanied 
by Stas, stopped off at Iconium to read the letter sent out by the 
Jerusalem Council on the Judaizing question, and at nearby Lysrra he 
took young Timotny with him as his associate (16:1-5). In 2 Tim. 3:11 
Paul alludes to persecutions endured by him at Antioch, Iconium, and 
Lystra. 

In the first century Iconium was one of the chief cities in the southern 
part of the Roman province of Gaata. It was a city of immemorial 
antiquity and was situated near the western end of a vast, level plain, 
with mountains a few miles toward the W, from which streams flowed 
that made it a veritable oasis. Two important trade routes passed 
through it, and it was on the road leading to Epuesus and Rome. Its 
geographical position makes it the natural capital of Lycaona. 
Archaeological inscriptions found there show that the Phrygian language 
was spoken there for two centuries after the time of Paul, though at 
neighboring Lystra the natives spoke “the Lycaonian language” (Acts 
14:11). Emperor Haprian made the city a Roman colony. The city has had 
a continuing history and is now known as Konya, still the main trading 
center of the Lycaonian plain. 


Idalah. id‘uh-luh (Heb. yid »dlé H3339, possibly from a root meaning 
“jackal”). A town in the tribal territory of Zesutun, named with Srmron 
and Beruienem (Josh. 19:15; not to be confused with Bethlehem of Judah). 


Its location is uncertain, but a possible identification is modern Khirbet 
el-Huwarah, about 6.5 mi. (10.5 km.) W of Nazareta. 


Idbash. id’bash (Heb. yidbāš H3340, “honey-sweet” or “honey-brown”). 
Son of Etam, included in the genealogy of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:3, following 
LXX; on the textual problem see Eram). 


Iddo. id’oh (Heb. <iddd» H6333 [with many spelling variations], 
possibly short form of Aparan). (1) Father of Abinadab, who was one of 
Sotomon’s twelve district officers (1 Ki. 4:14): (2) Son of Joah and 
descendant of Levi through Gersuon (1 Chr. 6:21; apparently the same as 
Apaian, V. 41). 


(3) Son of a certain Zechariah; he was an officer appointed by Davin 
over the half-tribe of Manassen in Guzan (1 Chr. 27:21). 

(4) A seer (also called a prophet) who received visions concerning 
Sotomon and Jerosoam (2 Chr. 9:29), recorded genealogies associated with 
Renosoam (12:15), and composed “annotations” respecting Asuan (13:22). 
His writings served as a source for the Chronicler’s material. 

(5) The leader of a group of Levites at Casipxia who provided Ezra with 
attendants for the temple upon their return to Jerusalem after the rxn: 
(Ezra 8:17). 

(6) One of the priests and Levites who returned with ZrrussaseL to 


Jerusalem (Neh. 12:4). Because his priestly family was headed by 
someone named Zechariah (v. 16), this Iddo is probably the grandfather 
of the prophet Zecuarin (Zech. 1:1, 7; Ezra 5:1; 6:14). 


idleness. The Scriptures criticize the idle person when the situation 
demands effort and work (e.g., Prov. 31:27; 19:15; 1 Thess. 5:14; 1 Tim. 


5:13 et al.), as well as the busy person who speaks “idle words” (KJV), 
that is, who uses meaningless and careless language (Matt. 12:36). 
Idleness can be both a failure to respond to a situation calling for action 
and a busy loquaciousness that speaks to no purpose. The Scriptures call 
for purposeful work and also for purposeful rest (Exod. 20:8-11). The 
biblically enjoined Sassatu rest is not to be confused with idleness: such 
rest comes after labor, and implies not laziness but an enjoyment of what 
has been accomplished. In biblical thought, work as mere busyness is not 
virtuous. The opposite of idleness is not activity, but such purposeful 
activity as achieves its purpose and can thereupon be entered into and 
enjoyed. The “busybody” is, therefore, a person who is very active but to 
no good purpose, and the idle man is the unproductive man, who does 
nothing and comes to a time of need. 


idolatry. This term (Gk. eiddlolatria G1630, from eidos G1626, “that 
which is seen, appearance,” and latreia G3301, “service, worship”) refers 
to the worsup of idols, though in a derived sense it can refer to blind or 
excessive devotion to something or someone. In biblical times, idolatry 
included two forms of departure from the true religion: (1) the worship 
of false gods, whether by means of images or otherwise; (2) the worship 
of the Lord by means of images. All the nations surrounding ancient 
Israr Were idolatrous, though their idolatry assumed different forms. The 
early Semites of Mesoporama worshiped mountains, springs, trees, and 
blocks of stone—things in which the deity was supposed to be in some 
sense incarnate. A typical example of such wooden representations is the 
sacred pole or Asherah pole. This was the idol of Gideon’s clan; Gideon 
destroyed it (Jdg. 6:25-32). The religion of the Egyptians focused mostly 
on the veneration of the sun and of the Nue: River as sources of life. They 
also had a number of sacred animals: the bull, cow, cat, baboon, 
crocodile, etc. Some of the deities were represented with human bodies 
and animal heads. Among the Canaanites, religion took on a very 
barbarous character. The chief gods were personifications of life and 
fertility. The gods had no moral character whatsoever, and worship of 
them carried with it demoralizing practices, including child sacrifice, 
prostitution, and snake worship. Human and animal images of the 


deities were worshiped. When the Israelites conquered the land they 
were commanded to destroy these idols (Exod. 23:24; 34:13; Num. 
33:52; Deut. 7:5). 


The horror and scorn of the biblical writers toward idolatry may be 
gauged by the variety of terms used for “idol” or “image”: »@wen H224, 
“trouble, sorrow” (Isa. 66:3); »émd H399, “terror” (Jer. 50:38; cf. NRSV); 
élil H496, “worthlessness” (Lev. 19:4); gilltilim H1658, “rolled about, 
[shapeless] blocks” (Ezek. 20:31); mipleset H5145, “horrible thing, a 
cause of trembling” (1 Ki. 15:13); :a-sab H6773, “shape” or “distress” (1 
Sam. 31:9). All these words express the lifelessness and absence of true 
deity in an idol or image. Theologically, idolaters thought of their gods 
as spiritual beings (or forces) of cosmic significance. The OT insists, 
however, that the heathen worship idols and nothing more (cf. Ps. 
115:2-8; Isa. 44:6-20). This is a straightforward contradiction of the 
theology held by the pagans and a demonstration of the rigorous 
monoTHEIsM Of the OT. 


The first clear case of idolatry in the Bible is the account of Racer 
stealing her father’s terarum, which were images of household gods (Gen. 
31:19). Such images were used in Babylonia. Without Jacos’s knowledge, 
Rachel stole them from Lasan and carried them with her to Canaan. 
During their long sojourn in Egypt, the Israelites defiled themselves with 
the idols of the land (Josh. 24:14; Ezek. 20:7). Moses defied these gods by 
attacking their symbols in the plagues of Egypt (Num. 33:4). In spite of 
the miracles of their redemption from Egypt, the Israelites insisted on 
having some visible shape with which to worship God; and at Sinai, while 
Moses was absent, they persuaded Aaron to make them a golden calf, an 
emblem of the productive power of nature with which they had become 
familiar in Egypt (see carr wors). The second commandment, forbidding 
people to make and bow down to images of any kind, was directed 
against idolatry (Exod. 20:4-5; Deut. 5:8-9). This sin seems to have been 
shunned until the period of the judges, when the nation was caught up 
in it again. 
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Figurine of the Canaanite god El, made of bronze with gold leaf (from Megiddo, 1400-1200 B.C.). 


The whole of Judges tells of successive apostasies, judgments, and 
times of repentance. The narrative concerning Mican (Jdg. 17-18) is an 
illustration of how idolatry was often combined with outward worship of 
God. It is significant that JonarHan, a Levite and a grandson of Moses, 
assumed the office of priest to the images of Micah and that later he 
allowed himself to be persuaded by some Danites, who had stolen 
Micah’s idol, to go with them as the priest of their tribe. He became the 
first of a line of priests to officiate at the shrine of the stolen idols all the 
time that the rasernacte was at Sunon. 


The prophet Samuri persuaded the people to repent of their sin and to 
renounce idolatry; but in So.omon’s reign the king himself made 


compromises that affected disastrously the whole future of the kingdom. 
Solomon’s wives brought their own heathen gods with them and openly 
worshiped them. Rexosoam, Solomon’s son by an Ammonite mother, 


continued the worst features of his father’s idolatry (1 Ki. 14:22-24). 
Jerosoam, first king of the northern kingdom, effected a great and 
permanent schism in the religion of Israel when he erected golden calves 
at Berme and at Dan and had his people worship there instead of in 
Jerusatem. The kings who followed Jeroboam in the northern kingdom 
differed little from him. One of them, Anas, to please his Sidonian queen 
Jezese., built a temple and an altar to Baar in Samaria (16:31-33), while she 
put to death as many prophets of the Lord as she could find (18:4-13). 
Baal worship came to be identified with the kingdom of Israel, and no 
king ever rose up against it. 

Things went somewhat better in the southern kingdom. Hezexian 
restored the temre services, which had been abandoned during his 
father’s reign, but the change was only outward (2 Chr. 28-29; Isa. 
29:13). Not long before the destruction of Jerusalem by Babylonia, Josan 
made a final effort to bring about a purer worship, but it did not last (2 
Chr. 34). Not even the captivity cured the Jews of their idolatrous 
tendencies. When Ezra went to Jerusalem from Babylon, he found to his 
dismay that many Jews had married foreign wives and that the land was 
filled with abominations (Ezra 9:11). More than 200 years later, when 
Antiocnus Epiphanes tried to eradicate Judaism and hellenize the Jews, 
many of them obeyed his command to offer sacrifices to idols, although 
his action led to the Maccabean war (see Maccasre). 


In the ritual of idol worship the chief elements were: offering burnt 
sacrifices (2 Ki. 5:17), burning incense in honor of the idol (1 Ki. 11:8), 
pouring out libations (Isa. 57:6), presenting tithes and the firstfruits of 
the land (Hos. 2:8), kissing the idol (1 Ki. 19:18), stretching out the 
hands to it in adoration, prostrating oneself before it, and sometimes 
cutting oneself with knives (18:26, 28). Some of these practices were 
analogous to the worship of the Lord. 


For an Israelite, idolatry was the most heinous of crimes. In the OT the 
relation between God and his covenant people is often represented as a 
marriage bond (Isa. 54:5; Jer. 3:14), and the worship of false gods was 
regarded as religious harlotry. The penalty was death (Exod. 22:20). To 
attempt to seduce others to false worship was a crime of equal enormity 
(Deut. 13:6-10). The God of Israel was a jealous God who brooked no 


rivals. 


In the NT, references to idolatry are understandably few. The 
Maccabean war resulted in the Jews becoming fanatically opposed to the 
crass idolatry of OT times. The Jews were never again tempted to 
worship images or gods other than the Lord. Jesus, however, warned 
that to make possessions central in life is also idolatry, and said, “You 
cannot serve both God and Money” (Matt. 6:24). Paul, in Rom. 1:18-25, 
teaches that idolatry is not the first stage of religion, from which humans 
by an evolutionary process emerge to monotheism, but it is the result of 
deliberate religious apostasy. When people sins against the light of 
nature and refuse to worship the Creator revealed by nature, God as a 
punishment withdraws the light, and they then descend into the 
shameful absurdities of idolatry. Christians in apostolic times, many of 
whom were converted from heathenism, are repeatedly warned in the 
letters of the NT to be on their guard against idolatry (e.g., 1 Cor. 5:10; 
Gal. 5:20). The OT conception of idolatry is widened to include anything 
that leads to the dethronement of God from the heart, as, for example, 
covetousness (Eph. 5:5; Col. 3:5). 


A special problem arose for Christians in connection with meat offered 
to idols (Acts 15:29; 1 Cor. 8-10). Some of the meat sold in butcher 
shops had been bought from heathen temples. Should a Christian make 
careful inquiry about the meat he purchased, and would he countenance 
or indirectly support idolatry if he bought meat that had been offered to 
an idol? Or should a Christian invited to dinner by a friend ask before 
accepting the invitation whether he would be eating meat that had been 
offered to an idol? Many Christians had real qualms about eating such 
meat, while others, feeling themselves “strong” spiritually, were 
convinced that there was no harm in it at all. Pau. urges against the 
latter that they should not be careless, for even though idols are nothing, 
they still are a tangible expression of demons who are back of them; and, 
moreover, Christians should never insist on their “rights,” if such 
insistence will cause the weak to stumble. They should be governed by 
the law of tove. In the last book of the Bible the apostle Jonn tHe apostiz 
predicts a time of idolatrous apostasy in the last days, when the Beast 
and his image will be accorded divine honors (Rev. 9:20; 13:14). 


© Dr. James C. Martin View of Idumea (looking NW from the northern Negev to the southern Shephelah). 


Idumea. id’yoo-mee‘uh (Gk. Idoumaia G2628, from Heb. »€d6m H121; 
the Gk. term is often used by the Sepruacinr with reference to Epom). Also 


Idumaea. One of the regions from which crowds came to follow Jesus 
(Mk. 3:8). After the destruction of Jerusaiem in 586 B.C., many Edomites 


moved to S Palestine; the numbers of settlers increased when the 
Nasateans conquered the ancient land of Edom in Transsorpan. The area 


from Beersuesa in the Necev to Bera zur (not far from Hesron) came to be 


known as Idumea. During the intertestamental period, the Idumeans 
were enemies of the Jews, but they were eventually conquered by the 
Maccaszes and forced to adopt the Jewish religion. Heron the Great was an 


Idumean and thus was formally regarded as a Jew. 


Iezer. i-ee’zuhr (Heb. *icezer H404, “help,” apparently short form of 
Asiezer; gentilic *fcezrt H405, “Iezerite”). Son of Guran, descendant of 
Manassen, and ancestor of the Iezerite clan (Num. 26:30; KJV, “Jeezer”). 
He is probably the same as Asirzer, the son of Gilead’s sister (1 Chr. 
7:18); if so, Gilead was considered his male progenitor for genealogical 
purposes. 


Igal. i’gal (Heb. yig al H3319, “[Yahweh] redeems”). (1) Son of Joseph 
and descendant of Issacnarn; one of the twelve spies sent by Moszs to 
Canaan (Num. 13:7). 

(2) Son of Nathan from Zosan; one of Davm’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 
23:36). The parallel list, which appears to have suffered textual 
corruption, reads “Joel the brother of Nathan” (1 Chr. 11:38). 

(3) Son of Shemaiah and descendant of David in the line of Zeruspase. 
(1 Chr. 3:22; KJV, “Igeal”). According to some scholars, the phrase “and 
the sons of Shemaiah” (NIV has simply “and his sons”) should be 
omitted, in which case both Shemaiah and Igal were sons of Shecaniah. 
See Harrusu #1. 


Igdaliah. ig’duh-liuh (Heb. yigdalyahi H3323, “Yahweh is great”). 
Father of a certain Hanan who is described as “the man of God” (although 
this epithet perhaps applies to Igdaliah), and whose “sons” (possibly a 
reference to a prophetic guild) occupied a chamber in the temple into 
which Jeremian brought the family of the Recasrres (Jer. 35:4). 


Igeal. See Ica. 


Ignatius, Epistles of. See Avosrouic ratuers. 


ignorance. In some instances, ignorance in biblical usage denotes 
merely an innocent lack of information (Acts 23:5; 2 Cor. 1:8). In its 
distinctively biblical meaning, it is a specifically religious rather than an 
intellectual concept. Ignorance is a quality, not of the academically 
unschooled, but of the sinner. It is a result of sm and refers to the lack of 


the xnowiepce of God. Thus ignorance no more indicates an intellectual 
state of poverty than wispom is a state of intellectual fullness. To know 
religious trummu is knowledge; to practice religious truth is wisdom; to 
know truth and not to practice it is roouisuness. Not to know religious truth 


and, consequently, to live in untruth, is ignorance. 

Pau. says about the “princes of this world” who crucified Christ that 
they knew not the wisdom of God, “for had they known it, they would 
not have crucified the Lord of glory" (1 Cor. 2:8 KJV). Sins done in 
ignorance are of course sinful, and those who commit such sins are 
culpable. Nonetheless, sins done in ignorance incur less guilt than sins 
done in full knowledge of their sinful character and which, accordingly, 
incur greater guilt. Thus Prare’s guilt for the crucifixion of Christ is less 
than that of the Jews (Jn. 19:11); but even the Jews were not fully 
conscious of the nature of their act, and Jesus, therefore, invoked their 
forgiveness, “Father, forgive them, for they do not know what they are 
doing” (Lk. 23:34). The same lesser guilt and greater forgivability of sins 
done in ignorance appears in Paul’s admission that he was a blasphemer 
and a persecutor of the church, and indeed the worst of sinners (1 Tim. 
1:15) but that he obtained mercy because he acted “in ignorance and 
unbelief” (1:13 KJV). 


There is, however, a willful ignorance of God’s truth. There is a 
knowledge of God given in the things that are made that pagans sinfully 
suppressed (Rom. 1:18), exchanged for a lie (v. 25), and were therefore 
without excuse (v. 20) and were accordingly punished (vv. 24-32). Yet 
even such sins of willful ignorance of the truth given in general revetation 
incur less culpability than sins of willful ignorance against the economy 
of special revelation; the former shall perish without law but the latter 
shall be judged by the law. Sins done either in ignorance, or willfully 
against the knowledge of God given to all men in the general revelation 
“that enlightens every man” (Jn. 1:9), can be overlooked by God and can 
also be followed by repentance and roraiveness (which is more than being 
overlooked). However, that willful ignorance which is the consequence 
of a conscious rejection of the knowledge of the truth revealed in Christ 
and made known in the gospel proclamation, God will not overlook but 
subject to a divine judgment and fire that will devour the enemies of 
Christ (Heb. 10:26-27). 


Iim. iim (Heb. <iyyim H6517, “[place of] ruins”). (1) One of the 
southernmost cities of the tribe of Jupan, located in the Necev, toward the 


boundary of Evom (Josh. 15:29). Although not included in the parallel 
passages (Josh. 19:3; 1 Chr. 4:29), Iim, like other towns in those lists, 
may have been allotted to Simeon. Its location is unknown. 


(2) KJV and TNIV form of Ivm. 


Ije-abarim. See Ive ABARM. 


Ijon. ijon (Heb. <iyy6n H6510, possibly “heap”). A town in N Israel, 
apparently within the tribal territory of Narurau in the Huleh Valley, 
mentioned as having been conquered by Ben-napap of Damascus (1 Ki. 
15:20; 2 Chr. 16:4) and later by Tictatu-pmeser of Assyria (2 Ki. 15:29). The 


site is probably to be identified with modern Tell ed-Dibbin in Lebanon, 
9 mi. (14 km.) N of Asrı BETH maacan. 


Ikkesh. ik‘ish (Heb. <iqgé’ H6837, “crooked” [perhaps referring to a 
physical defect]). A man from Texoa; his son Ira was one of Davw’s thirty 


mighty warriors and the commander of a division of 24,000 men (2 Sam. 
23:26; 1 Chr. 11:28; 27:9). 


Ilai. ili (Heb. day H6519, derivation uncertain). An Axomre, one of 
Davw’s thirty mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:29; called Zamon in 2 Sam. 
23:28). 


Illyricum. i-lihr‘i-kuhm (Gk. Illyrikon G2665). A Roman province in the 
western portion of the Balkan peninsula N of Greece. Now principally 
occupied by Yugoslavia and Albania, it was bounded in antiquity by the 
Adriatic, the Eastern Alps, the Danube, the Shar-Dagh and the Ceraunian 
mountains. The seacoast boasted of good harbors and the coastal plains 
were sunny and fertile, but the interior was mountainous and cold. The 
Greeks were first attracted to the region because of the mines, but the 
ferocious and piratical nature of the people prevented extensive 


colonization. The inhabitants were conquered by the Romans in the 
third century B.C. In Rom. 15:19 Pau, emphasizing the extent of his 
missionary activities, says that “from Jerusalem all the way around to 
Illyricum, I have fully proclaimed the gospel of Christ.” It is not clear 
whether Paul meant that Illyricum was the western boundary of the 
Eastern world and that he preached up to it, or that he actually preached 
and established churches there. 


image, image worship. See moramry. 


image of God. Two fundamental biblical truths about human beings is 
that they are created by God and that God made man, male and female, 
in his own image. They are God’s creatures, and there is therefore an 
infinite qualitative difference between them and God; yet they have been 
made like God in a way that the rest of creation has not. The passages in 
which it is expressly stated that man is made in God’s image are Gen. 
1:26-27; 5:1, 3; 9:6; 1 Cor. 11:7; Eph. 4:24; Col. 3:10; Jas. 3:9. To these 
should be added Ps. 8, for the creation narrative as it relates to human 
beings is given here in poetic form. Another passage where the idea is 
not directly stated but is implied is Acts 17:22-31—Paui’s address on 
Mars’ Hill. The words “image” and “likeness,” used together in Gen. 
1:26-27, do not differ essentially in meaning, but strengthen the idea 
that man uniquely reflects God. They are, moreover, used 
interchangeably elsewhere. The Scriptures do not define precisely the 
nature of the image of God, and we should be careful not to single out 
any individual aspect or attribute as if it were in a special sense the 
“image.” It is rather human persons in their entirety that are to be 
thought of as in the image of God. The primary meaning of the words 
“image” and “likeness” as shown by their use throughout the OT refers 
to outward, visible form (e.g., 1 Sam. 6:5; 2 Ki. 16:10), an actual copy. 


Throughout the Bible the Lord manifests himself in human form—so 
much so that he is often at first simply described as “a man” (e.g., Jdg. 
13:9-10). Often this is described as an accommodation, the Lord 
graciously taking the form that will make it easiest for us to understand 


him and communicate with him. God is spirit (Isa. 31:3; Jn. 4:24) and 
therefore essentially invisible and, though visible form is not part of the 
divine nature, yet there is an outward form that suits the invisible being 
of God. This is the form he takes when he wills to reveal himself visibly, 
and in this form he created man. The human body, therefore, has its own 
inalienable dignity and worth. 


As we proceed through the opening chapters of Genesis, we see that 
there are other human distinctives that are specially mentioned. The 
union of the man and the woman in marriace is directly related to the 
image of God, a unity of two different but matching beings that 
constituted God’s image (Gen. 2:21-24; 5:1-2). Likewise, when the 
Creator gives to the man and the woman their joint “dominion,” this too 
is related to possession of the image of God (1:27-28). Furthermore, we 
note that a clear distinction is drawn between human beings and the 
animal creation in that God’s command to be fruitful is imposed on the 
beasts (1:22, “...and said”), whereas the same command is addressed to 
humans (1:28, “...and said to them”). This observation opens to us the 
unique spiritual nature of man: the supreme and unique creature with 
whom the Creator holds communion. In 2:15-17 the special moral nature 
of humanity is brought out. In contrast with the instinctive life of the 
beasts, humans have been so created that they must order their lives in 
terms of stated moral ends and in the light of the foreseeable good. 
Finally, humans are seen in contrast with the beasts in terms of their 
rationality (2:19-20). They have the capacity to discern both similarity 
and difference in the world, to frame definitions (give names) and to 
bring a variety of phenomena into categories and order. Here in essence 
is the work of both scientist and philosopher. In these six areas— 
physical, governmental, matrimonial, spiritual, moral, and intellectual— 
there is a summation of human nature and a view of this distinctive 
creature who alone was made in the image of God. 


imagery. This English word is used once by the KJV to render Hebrew 
maskit H5381, which more properly means “image” or “idol” (Ezek. 
8:12). 


imagine. This English verb, in its earlier meaning “to think,” is used 
with some frequency by the KJV (Gen. 11:6 et al.). In modern versions it 
is used occasionally (e.g., Ps. 41:7; Eph. 3:20). 


Imla. See Iman. 


Imlah. im‘luh (Heb. yimlāã> H3550 [1 Ki.] and yimlâ H3551 [2 Chr.], 
possibly “[God] fills”). Father of the prophet Mıcaran, who predicted the 
death of King Anas in battle (1 Ki. 22:8-9; 2 Chr. 18:7-8 [KJV, “Imla”]). 


© Dr. James C. Martin “For the Son of Man came...to save what was lost” (Lk. 19:10). From the Church of the 


Annunciation in Nazareth. 


Immanuel. i-man‘yoo-uhl (Heb. simmdnii @l H6672, “with us [is] God”; 
Gk. Emmanouél G1842). Also Emmanuel (NT KJV and other versions). 
The name given to the child born of the viraw (Isa. 7:14; 8:8 [cf. v. 10]; 
Matt. 1:23). The birth of this child was foretold by Isaiah as a sign to 
King Anaz during the Syro-Ephraimitic war (Isa. 7). At this time (c. 735 
B.C.) Juvan was threatened by the allied forces of Syria and Israr. They 
were trying to compel Judah to form an alliance with them against 
Assyria, Whose king, Tictat-pmzser, Was attempting to bring the whole of W 
Asia under his sway. The prophet directed Ahaz to remain confident and 
calm in the Lord and not to seek aid from Tiglath-Pileser. To overcome 
the king’s incredulity, he offered him a sign of anything in heaven or 


earth; but when the king evasively refused the offer, Isaiah bitterly 
chided him for his lack of faith and gave him a sign, the sign of 
“Immanuel.” 


Isaiah’s words have led to much controversy and have been variously 
interpreted, chiefly because of the indefinite terms of the prediction and 
the fact that there is no record of their fulfillment in any contemporary 
event. A common explanation is that the event of the birth of the child is 
intended as a sign to Ahaz and nothing more—the woman in question 
being Isaiah’s own wife or one of Ahaz’s wives or perhaps someone else. 
The traditional Christian interpretation is that the emphasis should be 
laid on the virgin birth of our Immanuel, Jesus Christ, as Matthew does 
(Matt. 1:22-23). According to this view, Isaiah has in mind Israel’s 
Messan. When the prophet learns of the king’s cowardice, God for the 
first time gives to him a revelation of the true King, who would share the 
poverty and affliction of his people and whose character and work 
would entitle him to the great names of Isa. 9:6. In this interpretation 
the essential fact is that in the coming of Immanuel people will 
recognize the truth of the prophet’s words. 


Immer (person). im’uhr (Heb. *immér H612, “lamb”). (1) A 
descendant of Aaron whose family in the time of Davw made up the 
sixteenth division of priests (1 Chr. 24:14). He thus became the ancestral 
head of that division and gave his name to an extensive family of 
descendants; among the priestly clans that returned from the exnez, his 
was the second largest (1 Chr. 9:12; Ezra 2:37; Neh. 7:40; 11:13). Two 
members of his family at that time, Hanani and Zebadiah, were among 
those who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:20). 

(2) Father of Pasuxur; the latter was chief officer of the temr in the 
time of Jerman (Jer. 20:1). It is likely, however, that “son of Immer” 
here is an indication of ancestry, in which case this Immer would be the 
same as #1 above; the phrase then distinguishes Pashhur from another 
priest identified as the “son [descendant] of Malkijah” (21:1; Malkijah 
was the head of the fifth division, 1 Chr. 24:9). 


(3) Father (or ancestor) of Zapor, who made repairs to the wall of 


Jerusalem opposite his house, near the Hors: cate (Neh. 3:29). This Immer 
too may be the same as #1 above. 


Immer (place). im’uhr (Heb. *immér H613, “lamb”). One of five 
Babylonian places from which certain Jewish exiles returned who were 
unable to prove their Israelite ancestry (Ezra 2:59; Neh. 7:61). On the 
basis of the parallel passage in the Apocrypua (1 Esd. 5:36), some scholars 
argue that the reference is to a person. If Immer here is indeed a place 
name, its location is unknown. 


immorality. See FORNICATION. 


immortality. See ESCHATOLOGY. 


immutability. The perfection of God by which he is devoid of all 
change in essence, attributes, consciousness, will, and promises. No 
change is possible in God, because all change must be to better or worse, 
and God is absolute perfection. No cause for change in God exists, either 
in himself or outside of him. The immutability of God is clearly taught in 
Scripture (Mal. 3:6; Ps. 102:26; Jas. 1:17) and must not be confused with 
immobility; immutability is consistent with constant activity and perfect 
freedom. God creates, performs miracles, sustains the universe, etc. 
When the Scriptures speak of his repenting, as in Jon. 3:10, one should 
remember that this is only an anthropomorphic way of speaking. God 
adapts his treatment of people to the variation of their actions and 
characters. When the righteous do wickedly, his holiness requires that 
his treatment of them must change. 


Imna. im‘nuh (Heb. yimnā: H3557, “[God] holds back” or “strong”). 
Son of Helem, listed among the brave warriors who were heads of 
families of the tribe of Asner (1 Chr. 7:35; cf. v. 40). Some scholars 


believe that Imna is a variant of Imnan and (through textual corruption) 


of Imran, both of which appear in the same genealogy (vv. 30, 36). 


Imnah. im‘nuh (Heb. yimnâ H3555, “fortunate” or “[God] assigns”). 
Son of Asner, grandson of Jacos, and eponymous ancestor of the Imnite 
clan (Gen. 46:17 [KJV, “Jimnah”]; Num. 26:44 [KJV, “Jimna,” 
“Jimnites”]; 1 Chr. 7:30). See also Inna. 


(2) A Levre whose son Kore was in charge of the East cate and of the free 
will offerings during the reign of Hezexian (2 Chr. 31:14). 


Imnite. im‘nite. See Imnan. 


impediment. See piszasss. 


Imperial Regiment. See Aucustan conort. 


imperishable body. See BODY; ESCHATOLOGY} RESURRECTION. 


imposition of hands. See tay on oF Hanns. 


imprecatory psalms. A number of OT psalms (esp. Ps. 2; 37; 69; 79; 
109; 139; 143) contain expressions of an apparent vengeful attitude 
toward enemies. For some people, these expressions constitute one of the 
“moral difficulties” of the OT. We must note, however: (1) Imprecations 
are not confined to the OT, and, therefore, insofar as they constitute a 
moral problem, the problem pervades the Bible as a whole (cf. Lk. 11:37- 
52; Gal. 1:8-10; Rev. 6:10; 18:20; 19:1-6). We must be prepared to think, 
then, that what we find here is not a reprehensibly low morality but an 
aspect of the biblical view of the conflict between good and evil. (2) 
Many if not all of the imprecatory psalms contain (as well as the 
imprecation) theological and moral sentiments that we should wish to 


attain (e.g., Ps. 139). We can hardly, therefore, dismiss these psalms 
under some blanket condemnation as “OT morality.” (3) In fact, OT 
morality stoutly opposed a hostile and vindictive response to opponents 
(e.g., Lev. 19:14-18). (4) All the imprecatory psalms except Ps. 137 are 
prayers. They are addressed to God about opponents, and there is no 
suggestion in any of them that the psalmist either said any of these 
things to his adversary or ever intended to take vengeance into his own 
hands. Even if, therefore, it should be decided that these are 
reprehensible as prayers, the way of the psalmist is to be preferred to the 
modern practice of killing, maiming, bombing, and destroying those 
whom we think are our enemies. (5) The imprecatory psalms are full of 
longing for the vindication of the Lord’s good name. Over and over, the 
psalmist’s desire is not personal relief but that the Lord should be seen in 
his goodness and holiness (e.g., Ps. 58:11; 83:16-18). (6) Many of the 
actual imprecations do no more than ask God to do what he has at any 
rate said that he will do in such situations (e.g., 5:10; 54:5; 79:6-7). (7) 
The Bible teaches that there is a “pure anger.” The fact that we do not 
feel it and cannot express it does not mean that God’s people have never 
risen to such heights of holiness. Our problem may well be, also, that we 
have so allowed our sense of moral outrage to atrophy that we are 
incapable of identifying with a pure wratn. 


impurity. See CLEAN} PURIFICATION} UNCLEAN. 


imputation. The act of attributing something to a person. The Hebrew 
verb /asab H3108 (“to value, consider”) and the Greek verb logizomai 
G3357 (“to count, estimate, consider”) can both be used in the sense of 
setting to one’s account or reckoning something to a person. The biblical 
teaching on imputation applies to the doctrines of original sin, 
atonement, and justification. 


Imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. The record of the rau. (Gen. 2- 


3), taken in connection with the subsequent history of the human race as 
recorded in the rest of the OT, implies that Apam’s sin not only affected 


him but was also imputed to his posterity. This doctrine is more fully 


developed in the NT, especially in Rom. 5:12-21, where Pau. shows that 
it was by Adam’s s that death and sin entered the world and passed to 
all people. All were condemned and made sinners in Adam. 

Imputation of the sin of humanity to Christ. This facet of imputation is 
not expressly stated in the Bible but is implied in those passages that 
affirm that Curisr bore our sins and died in our place. Isaiah 53 teaches 
that the Servant of the Lord “took up our infirmities,” and God laid on 
him the iniquity of us all. Perer had this passage in mind when he wrote 
that Christ “himself bore our sins in his body on the tree” (1 Pet. 2:24). 
The same thought is expressed in 2 Cor. 5:21 and in Gal. 3:13. This truth 
is basic to the doctrine of the atonemenr. 


Imputation of Christ’s righteousness to the believer. It is said in Gen. 15:6 
that God reckoned ricutzousness to believing Asranam, that is, God regarded 
him as righteous, attributing or crediting to him that which he did not 
have in himself. In Gal. 3:6 and Rom. 4:3 the apostle Pau. quotes this 
passage in arguing a person’s susmrication by God through crace alone. 


Justification is a judicial act of God by which he declares righteous, on 
the ground of Christ’s expiatory work and imputed righteousness, those 
who put their rarm in Christ as their Savior. The NT stresses that 


justification is absolutely free and unmerited so far as the sinner is 
concerned (Rom. 3:24; 5:15; Gal. 5:4; Tit. 3:7). Through faith, the merits 
of Christ’s suffering and obedience are imputed to sinners, and from then 
on they are viewed as just in God’s sight. 


Imrah. im‘ruh (Heb. yimrâ H3559, possibly “he rebels”). Son of Zophah 
and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:36). Some scholars emend the text to 


Iman. 


Imri. im‘ri (Heb. *imri H617, prob. short form of Amaran). (1) Son of 
Bani and descendant of Jupan through Perez (1 Chr. 9:4). Some have 
thought he may be the same as the Amariah mentioned in a partially 
parallel passage (Neh. 11:4). 


(2) Father (or ancestor) of Zaccur; the latter helped rebuild the wall of 


Jerusalem in Nenemian’s time (Neh. 3:2). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Latin inscription on this altar reads, “The Word became flesh” (Jn. 1:14). From the 


cave at the Church of the Annunciation in Nazareth. 


incarnation. In Christian theology, this term (Lat. incarnatio, from 
caro [gen. carnis], “flesh”) refers to the event summed up in Jn. 1:14, 
“The Word became flesh and made his dwelling among us.” The doctrine 
of the incarnation is taught or assumed throughout the Bible (cf. 1 Tim. 
3:16; Rom. 8:3). According to this teaching, the eternal Son or cop (see 
Trinity) became human, and he did so without in any manner or degree 
diminishing his divine nature. A somewhat detailed statement of the 
incarnation is found in Phil. 2:5-11. Christ Jesus, though he remained in 
the “form” of God (i.e., with all the essential attributes of God), took the 
“form” of a servant and died on the cross. 


The vran grm is necessary for our understanding of the incarnation. In 
the process of ordinary birth, a new personality begins. Jesus Christ did 
not begin to be when he was born. He is the eternal Son. The virgin birth 
was a miracle, wrought by the Hory serr, whereby the eternal Son of God 
“became flesh,” that is, took to himself a genuine human nature in 
addition to his eternal divine nature. The Holy Spirit has never been 
thought of as the father of Jesus. Jesus was not half man and half god 
like the Greek mythological heroes. He was fully God, the Second Person 
of the Trinity. “In Christ all the fullness of the Deity lives in bodily form” 
(Col. 2:9). At the same time he became genuinely a man. To deny his 


genuine humanity is “the spirit of the antichrist” (1 Jn. 4:2-3). 


The biblical data on the incarnation came to permanent doctrinal 
formulation at the council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. That council declared 
that Christ was “born of the virgin Mary” and is “to be acknowledged in 
two natures, inconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably...the 
property of each nature being preserved, and concurring in one Person.” 
This doctrine is concisely stated in the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
Question 21: “The only Redeemer of God’s elect is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, being the eternal Son of God, became man, and so was, and 
continueth to be, God and man, in two distinct natures and one Person 
for ever.” 


The creed of Chalcedon was the culmination of more than three 
centuries of discussion in which the main stream of Christian thought 
eliminated a variety of false interpretations as follows: (1) The Gnostic 
Docetae, condemned in 1 Jn. 4:2-3, denied the genuine humanity of 
Jesus and taught that he only appeared to suffer. (2) The Ebionites in the 
second century denied his deity. (3) The Arians, condemned at Nicea in 
A.D. 325, denied that his divine nature was equal with the Father’s. (4) 
The Apollinarians, condemned at Constantinople, in 381, denied that he 
had a complete human nature. (5) The Nestorians, condemned at 
Ephesus in 431, admitted the two natures but taught that he was two 
personalities. (6) The Eutychians, condemned at Chalcedon, in 451, 
taught that the two natures were so united and so changed that he was 
neither genuinely divine nor genuinely human. (7) The biblical doctrine 
of the incarnation formalized at Chalcedon, A.D. 451, as stated above, is 
the Christology of the true historical church. 


But we need an understanding of the words of our doctrine, not just a 
formula to repeat. First, the emphasis on the unity of Christ’s personality 
means that he was, in himself, in his ego, his nonmaterial self, the same 
numerical identity, the same person. The person who was God and with 
God “in the beginning” before the created universe is the same person 
who sat wearily at the well of Sycnar, the same person who said, “Father, 
forgive them,” on the cross. Second, the distinction of his natures means, 
and has always meant to the church, that Jesus is just as truly God as the 
Father and the Spirit are God, and at the same time, without confusion 
or contradiction, he is just as truly human as we are human. (His 


humanity as the “last Adam” is perfectly sinless, yet genuinely human, as 
was Apam before the rau.) incense. Material which is burned to make a 
fragrant smoke; or the fragrant smoke thus produced. The most common 
Hebrew word for “incense,” occurring almost sixty times, primarily in 
the Penrateucn, is geforet H7792 (Exod. 25:6 et al.). The term lēbōnâ 
H4247, often rendered “frankincense,” occurs over twenty times (Lev. 
2:1-2 et al.; cf. Gk. libanos G3337, only Matt. 9:4). In the NT, the Greek 
word for “incense” is thymiama G2592 (only Lk. 1:10-11; Rev. 5:8; 8:3-4; 
18:13). 


In the OT, incense was compounded according to a definite 
prescription of gum resin, onycha, galbanum, and pure frankincense in 
equal proportions, and was tempered with salt (Exod. 30:34-35). It could 
not be made for ordinary purposes (Exod. 30:37; Lev. 10:1-7). Incense 
not properly compounded was rejected as “strange incense” (Exod. 30:9 
KJV). The altar of incense was overlaid with pure gold and was set in the 
Holy Place of the rasernacie or tempie, near the veil that concealed the Most 
Holy Place. Originally, to burn it was the prerogative of the high prust, 
and he did so each morning when he dressed the lamps (30:1-9). On the 
Day of Atonement he brought the incense within the veil and burned it 
in a censer in the Most Holy Place, so that the atonement cover of the 
ark was enveloped in a cloud of fragrant smoke (Lev. 16:12-13). The 
Korahites were punished with death for presuming to take on themselves 
the right to burn incense (Num. 16); the sons of Aaron died for offering it 
improperly (Lev. 10). 


By the time of Christ, incense was offered by ordinary priests, from 
among whom one was chosen by lot each morning and evening (Lk. 
1:9). The offering of incense was regarded as a solemn privilege. In 
offering incense, fire was taken from the altar of burnt offering and 
brought into the temple, where it was placed on the altar of incense, and 
then the incense was emptied from a golden vessel onto the fire. When 
the priest entered the Holy Place with the incense, all the people were 
obliged to leave the temple. A profound silence was observed by them as 
they prayed outside (1:9-10). When the priest placed the incense on the 
fire, he bowed reverently toward the Most Holy Place and retired slowly 
backward, lest he alarm the congregation and cause them to fear that he 


had been struck dead for offering unworthily (Lev. 16:13). 

The use of incense in the temple may have been partly a sanitary 
measure, since the smell of blood from the many animal sacrifices must 
have polluted the atmosphere, and the air would have to be fumigated; 
but it is largely explained by the love for sweet odors. Incense was often 
offered to those one wished to honor. For example, when Atexanper THE 
creaAT Marched against Basyton, incense was offered on altars erected to 
him. The offering of incense was common in the religious ceremonies of 
nearly all ancient nations (Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, etc.) and was extensively used in the ritual of Israel. 
Incense was symbolic of the ascending prayer of the officiating high 
priest. The psalmist prayed, “May my prayer be set before you like 
incense” (Ps. 141:2). In Rev. 8:3-5 an angel burns incense on the golden 
altar, and smoke ascends with the prayer of saints. 


incest. See sex. 


India. The name occurs only twice in the Bible (Esth. 1:1; 8:9). This 
was the country that marked the eastern limit of the territory of Xerxes 
(KJV, “Ahasuerus”). The Hebrew word (hōddû H2064) comes from the 
name of the Indus, Hondu, and refers not to the peninsula of Hindustan, 
but to the country adjoining the Indus (i.e., the Punjab, and perhaps also 
Scinde). Some have thought that this country is the Havman of Gen. 2:11 
and that the Indus is the Pisoon. Many characteristic Indian products were 
known to the Israelites. 


inerrancy. See wspiration. 


infallibility. See INSPIRATION. 


Infancy Gospels. See ApocryPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. 


infant baptism. See sarrism. 


infinite. See Goo. 


infirmity. See DISEASES. 


inflammation. See piszaszs. 


Ingathering, Feast of. See rasrs. 


inheritance. Something received from an ancestor through a legal will 
or testament. In the Bible, the term (the rendering mainly of Heb. na/dlah 
H5709 and Gk. kléronomia G3100) is often used figuratively in a 
theological sense. A fundamental principle of Hebrew society was that 
real, as distinguished from personal, property belonged to the ramny 
rather than to the individual. This came from the idea that the land was 
given by God to his children, the people of Israel, and must remain in 
the family. The Mosaic law directed that only the sons of a legal wife 
had the right of inheritance. The rirstsorn son possessed the sirturicut, that 
is, the right to a double portion of the father’s possession; and to him 
belonged the duty of maintaining the females of the family (Deut. 21:15- 
17). The other sons received equal shares. If there were no sons, the 
property went to the daughters (Num. 27:8), on the condition that they 
not marry outside of their own tribe (36:6-9). If the widow was left 
without children, the nearest of kin on her husband’s side had the right 
to marry her; and if he refused, the next of kin (Ruth 3:12-13). If no one 
married her, the inheritance remained with her until her death, and then 
reverted to the next of kin (Num. 27:9-11). An estate could not pass from 
one tribe to another. Since the land was so strictly tied up, testamentary 
dispositions or wills were not needed. This strong feeling regarding 
family hereditary privileges was chiefly responsible for the Jews’ taking 
such care to preserve the family genealogies. 


The term inheritance in Scripture came to be used with a definitely 
theological significance. In the OT at first it refers to the inheritance 
promised by God to Asranam and his descendants—the land of Canaan, 
“the land you gave your people for an inheritance” (1 Ki. 8:36; cf. Num. 
34:2; Deut. 4:21, 38; 12:9-10; 15:4; Ps. 47:4; 105:9-11). The conquest of 
the land under the leadership of Jossua was by God’s help, not by Israel’s 
military prowess (Josh. 21:43-45). God directed the partitioning of the 
land among the tribes (Num. 26:52-56; Josh. 14:1-5; 18:4-9). Israel 
could continue to possess the land only on condition of faithfulness to 
God (Deut. 4:26-31; 11:8-9). Disobedience to God would result in the 
loss of the land, which could be recovered only by repentance and a new 
wholehearted submission to God (Isa. 57:13; 58:13-14). 


The idea finds a further expansion and spiritualization in two other 
directions. Israelites came to learn that the Lord himself was the 
inheritance of his people (Jer. 10:16) and of the individual believer (Ps. 
16:5-6; 73:26; 142:5), and that his inheritance is his elect, brought “out 
of Egypt, to be the people of his inheritance” (Deut. 4:20; cf. 32:9). This 
conception was later broadened until the Lord’s inheritance is seen to 
include the Gents also (Ps. 2:8; Isa. 19:25; 47:6; 63:17). 


The conception of inheritance is very prominent in the NT too, but 
now it is connected with the person and work of Curist, who is the heir 
by virtue of being the Son (Mk. 12:7; Heb. 1:2). Through Christ’s 
redemptive work believers are sons of God by adoption and fellow-heirs 
with Christ (Rom. 8:17; Gal. 4:7). As a guarantee of “the promised 
eternal inheritance” (Heb. 9:15), Christ has given to them the Hoty sprit 
(Eph. 1:14). The letter to the Hebrews shows that as Israel in the old 
covenant received her inheritance from God, so in the new covenant the 
new Israel receives an inheritance, only a better one. This inheritance, 
moreover, is not for Jews alone but for all true believers, including 
Gentiles (3:6). The inheritance is the xnepom or cop with all its blessings 
(Matt. 25:34; 1 Cor. 6:9; Gal. 5:21), both present and eschatological 
(Rom. 8:17-23; 1 Cor. 15:50; Heb. 11:13; 1 Pet. 1:3-4). It is wholly the 
gift of God’s sovereign grace. 


iniquity. See sw. 
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Copper inkpot discovered at Qumran. 


ink. A writing fluid whose chief ingredient was soot or black carbon. It 
was mixed with gum or oil for use on parchment, or with a metallic 
substance for use on papyrus. The early use of metallic ink in Israel is 
shown in the Lacuisu letters (c. 586 B.C.). The Dean sea scrotts were written 
with ink made of carbon. The Letter of Aristeas says that the copy of the 
law sent to Protemy II was written in gold. The Egyptians must have used 
a good quality ink, as the bright colors in some papyri show. The 
ingredients for making ink were kept in a writing case. The word is used 
once in the OT (Jer. 36:18) and three times in the NT (2 Cor. 3:3; 2 Jn. 
12; 3 Jn. 13). 


inkhorn. This English term (meaning a vessel made from a horn and 
used to hold ink) is used by the KJV in only one passage (Ezek. 9:2-3, 
11). The Hebrew word refers to a writing case for reed pens and some 
sort of container for ink near the upper end of the case. It was carried in 
the belt. Monuments of all periods show the Egyptian palette, a long 


narrow board with grooves for pens and circular hollows for ink. 


inn. The Hebrew word mālôn H4869 (rendered “inn” by the KJV in Gen. 
42:27; 43:21; Exod. 4:24) means “lodging place” or “camping ground.” It 
may refer to the camping place of an individual (Jer. 9:2); of a family on 
a journey (Exod. 4:24); of a caravan (Gen. 42:27; 43:21); of an army (2 
Ki. 19:23); or even of a nation (Josh. 4:3, 8). In none of these references 
is there any implication of a structure, with the possible exception of the 
one in Jeremiah. When travelers could not find lodging in private 
dwellings they stayed in the open (cf. Gen. 19:2; 28:11; Jdg. 19:15). 


When Mary and Joseph discovered that “there was no room for them 
in the inn” (Gk. katalyma G2906, Lk. 2:7), one should not think of 
anything resembling a hotel. More likely they found themselves in some 
sort of village guest house. Indeed, the same word is used to describe the 
upper room where Jesus ate the Passover with his disciples (Mk. 14:14; 
Lk. 22:11). It is in fact possible that Mary and Joseph had to stay in the 
lower level of a house (perhaps the home of a distant relative), where 
the animals were kept, because the normal living area was full. In the 
story of the good Samaritan, a different term is used (pandocheion 
G4106, Lk. 10:34). An innkeeper (pandocheus G4107, lit., “one who 
receives all”) is mentioned who is paid to provide food and lodging for 
the man who was left in his care. Something resembling a modern inn 
seems to be in view in this passage. 


inner being. This phrase is used by the NIV and other translations to 
render Greek eso anthropos, (lit., “man inside,” Rom. 7:22 [KJV, “inward 
man”; NRSV, “inmost self]; Eph. 3:16). The concept of an inner being is 
reflected elsewhere in the Bible. It refers to the true ego, whereas the 
outer person may or may not be a genuine portrayal of the inner being. 
In the period of the judges, for example, when Israel was clamoring for a 
king, Samuel, under divine guidance, had to make a distinction between 
the inner and outer person. Seven of Jrsse’s sons were rejected, but Davn, 
the youngest, was selected for king. Samuel explained, “Man looks at the 
outward appearance, but the Lorp looks at the heart” (1 Sam. 16:7). The 


inner person is the real and dominant self. Pau. was a living example of 
the distinction in the better way, and consequently prayed that God 
would strengthen the Ephesians “with power through his Spirit in your 
inner being” (Eph. 3:16). 


innocence. Freedom from guilt. This English noun and the adjective 
innocent are used variously in Bible version to render several Hebrew 
and Greek terms. Especially common is the Hebrew adjective ndqi 
H5929, which occurs a number of times in legal passages (Exod. 23:7; 
Deut. 19:10; et al.), but in other contexts as well (Job 4:7; Ps. 10:8; et 
al.). The primary Greek term for “innocent” is athOon G127 (in the NT 
only in Matt. 27:4, 24). In addition, a number of words that mean 
“clean,” “good,” or the like can properly be rendered “innocent” in some 
contexts (e.g., Gen. 20:4; Matt. 10:16). 


Innocents, Massacre (Slaughter) of the. Phrase used to 
designate the murder by Herop the Great of all the male children in 


Betuienem two years old and under, when the Maar failed to return and tell 
him where they found the infant Jesus (Matt. 2:16-18). 


inquire. To seek information, especially to consult God with regard to 
his will. The people of Israel would come to Moses to inquire of God in a 
dispute (Exod. 18:15 NRSV; cf. 33:7-11). The priestly epHop was a kind of 
pouch attached to the breastpiece of the high priest in which the sacred 
lots Urm anp tHummim were placed (28:28-30). Josnua was to come to the 


priest to inquire of God and receive answer by the use of these lots to 
determine when Israel should move (Exod. 28:30). Davin resorted to the 
ephod on occasion when he was fleeing from Saul (1 Sam. 23:9-12). Sau. 
used the same method to decide a vexed question (14:41). In the NT 
direct prayer is the prevailing form of inquiry, both by teaching (Jas. 1:5) 
and by practice, as in the case of Jesus in the Garden of Gerusemane (Matt. 
26:39), and Paut, when he inquired of God about his nagging thorn in 
the flesh (2 Cor. 12:7-9). 


I.N.R.I. These letters constitute the abbreviation of the supposed Latin 
inscription on the cross of Jesus: Iesus Nazarenus Rex Iudaeorum—“Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” All four Gospels mention the inscription 
but vary as to the contents. The traditional Latin wording of the title 
seems to be based on Jn. 19:19 rather than on the synoptic parallels. The 
abbreviation I.N.R.I. is ascribed by tradition to Helena, Emperor 
Constantine’s mother, who claimed to have discovered it on a board. 


insanity. See DISEASES. 


inscription. This English term is occasionally used in Bible versions, 
for example, with reference to the sign that had written on it the charge 
laid against Jesus (Mk. 15:26 NRSV; KJV, “superscription”; NIV, “written 
notice”). In biblical scholarship—as in historical study more generally— 
the discovery of ancient inscriptions, usually engraved on stone or other 
hard surfaces, is of immense value. In the case of manuscripts, that is, 
documents written on perishable material such as papyrus, we normally 
are dealing with copies that are many times removed from the original 
writing. But when an inscription such as the Moarre stone (9th cent. B.C.) 
is discovered, scholars have direct access to an ancient document in its 
initial form. Inscriptions thus provide important information not only 
regarding historical and cultural matters, but also regarding linguistic 
details, allowing researchers to understand ancient languages in a way 
not otherwise possible. 


insects. See anmais. 


Inspection Gate. See Muster cate. 


inspiration. The supernatural work of the Hoty serrr, who moves upon 


specially chosen individuals so that they may receive divine truth from 
him and communicate that truth in written form, the Ber. The use of the 


term inspiration for this doctrine derives from the KJV rendering of the 
Greek word theopneustos G2535 in 2 Tim. 3:16, which literally means 
“God-breathed” (so NIV). The key to its meaning may be gleaned from 
the OT concept of the divine breathing as producing effects that God 
himself is immediately accomplishing by his own will and power (see Ps. 
33:6). By this word, therefore, Pau. is asserting that the written 
documents, called Holy Scripture, are a divine product. Precisely the 
same idea, but with different terminology, is set forth in 2 Pet. 1:19-21. 
In this passage the prophetic Word (i.e., Scripture) is contrasted with 
mere fables devised by human cunning. Scripture is more sure and 
trustworthy than the testimony of any eyewitness. The explanation for 
its unique authority lies in its origin. It was produced not as a merely 
human private interpretation of the truth but by God’s Spirit through the 
prophets. 


In both 2 Tim. 3:16 and 2 Pet. 1:19-21 the fact of the divine 
productivity (spiration rather than inspiration) of the “Holy Writings” is 
thus explicitly asserted. This divine (in)spiration is further confirmed by 
a host of NT passages. The authors of Scripture wrote in or by the Spirit 
(Mk. 12:36). What the Scripture states is really what God has said (Acts 
4:25; Heb. 3:7; and see especially the way OT quotations are introduced 
in Heb. 1:5-14). This is true whether or not in the particular passage 
cited the words are ascribed to God or are the statements of the human 
author. In the mind of the NT writers any passage of Scripture was really 
“spoken” by God. Jesus used the same type of reference, attributing 
directly to God the authorship of Scripture (Matt. 19:4-5). 
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Illustration of Luke writing under divine inspiration (from a 9th-cent. Gk. MS of the Gospels). 


Because of the character of the God of Truth who “inspired” (or 
produced) the Holy Scriptures, the result of “inspiration” is to constitute 
the Bible as fully trustworthy and authoritative. Indeed, this absolute 
divine authority of Scripture, rather than its inspiration, is the emphasis 
of scriptural teaching about its own nature (see Ps. 19:7-14; 119:89, 97, 
113, 160; Zech. 7:12; Matt. 5:17-19; Lk. 16:17; Jn. 10:34-35; 1 Thess. 2- 
13). Besides those passages directly teaching the authority of Scripture, 
such phrases as “It is written” (Matt. 21:13; Lk. 4:4, 8, 10), “it [or he] 
says” (Rom. 9:15; Gal. 3:16), and “Scripture says” (Rom. 9:17; Gal. 3:8) 
all clearly imply an absolute authority for the OT Scriptures. 


These passages teaching the authority of Scripture indicate also the 
extent of inspiration. If the authority and trustworthiness of Scripture are 
complete, inspiration itself must also extend to all of Scripture. This 
completeness of inspiration and consequent authority of all Scripture is 
made explicit in such passages as Lk. 24:25: “How foolish you are, and 
how slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken!” (see 
also Matt. 5:17-19; Lk. 16:17; Jn. 10:34-35). The completeness of 
inspiration is further established by the fact that Scripture lacks 


altogether any principle for distinguishing between (a) those parts of it 
that are inspired and thus possess binding authority and (b) supposedly 
uninspired parts that do not possess binding authority. 


Inerrancy and infallibility as applied to the inspiration of Scripture, 
though not exactly synonymous terms, are nevertheless both correctly 
applied to Scripture in order to indicate that inspiration and authority 
are complete. The word inerrant suggests that the Scriptures do not 
wander from the truth. Infallible is stronger, suggesting an incapability of 
wandering from the truth (“Are you not in error because you do not 
know the Scriptures?” Mk. 12:24). 


The method of inspiration is never developed in the Scriptures, 
although the basic fact that Scripture is produced by the power of God 
working in and through such a writer as a prophet indicates the mutual 
interworking of the divine and human hand. By pointing to a human 
author of Scripture (e.g., “David himself, speaking by the Holy Spirit, 
declared,” Mk. 12:36; “Moses wrote,” Mk. 12:19; and “Isaiah says,” Jn. 
12:39), by stating his purpose in the writing of a book (e.g., Lk. 1:1-4; 
Jn. 20:30-31), and by acknowledging research in the preparation of the 
writing of Scripture (Lk. 1:2-3), the biblical authors make completely 
plain that the divine method of inspiration was not normally by a 
process of dictation. 


At this point great caution should be taken not to read into the biblical 
idea of the origin of Scripture suggestions derived from the English word 
inspiration (or Latin inspiratio). The point of the biblical teaching is never 
a divine heightening of the human powers of the prophet (though the 
Bible does not deny that in certain instances such may have taken place). 
Rather, by all those inconceivable means at the disposal of a sovereign 
God, the Holy Spirit used the writers of Scripture to produce through 
them the message that he wished to communicate to us. God’s Spirit 
obviously did not need in every case to “inspire” (i.e., to raise to greater 
heights than ordinary) a Micah or a Luke; rather, God produced the 
writing he wished by his sovereign preparation and control of a man 
who could and freely would write just what God desired to be his 
divinely authoritative message to his people. 


In summary, biblical inspiration (as distinguished from illumination) 
may be defined as the work of the Holy Spirit by which, through the 


instrumentality of the personality and literary talents of its human 
authors, he constituted the words of the Bible in all of its several parts as 
his written word to the human race and, therefore, of divine authority 
and without error. 


instruction. See epucation; Law; Toran; wispom. 


instrument. See music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


integrity. Moral soundness; steadfast uprightness; incorruptibility. 
Although several Hebrew words can be translated “integrity,” this 
English term usually renders the noun tOm H9448, “completeness, 
wholeness, perfection” (1 Ki. 9:4; Prov. 19:1 et al.). In the NT, 
“integrity” is used by modern versions to render Greek aphthoria G917, 
“incorruption” (Tit. 2:7), but the concept is certainly reflected in other 
passages (cf. Matt. 22:16 = Mk. 12:14). 


intercession. The act of pleading on behalf of someone else. See praver. 


interest. In the OT there is no trace of any system of commercial 
credit. Large commercial loans were not made in ancient Israz. Only the 
poor borrowed, and they did it to obtain the necessities of life. The Law of 
Mosts forbade lending at interest to a fellow Israelite (Exod. 22:25) but 
permitted charging interest to a foreigner (Deut. 23:20). A needy 
Israelite might sell himself as a servant (Lev. 25:39; 2 Ki. 4:1). The 
prophets condemn the taking of interest as a heinous sin (Jer. 15:10; 
Ezek. 18:8, 13, 17). In the NT, references to the receiving of interest 
occur in two parables—of the pounds (Lk. 19:23) and of the talents 
(Matt. 25:27), and it is distinctly encouraged. 


intermediate state. See rscuatotocy. 


interpretation. The correct reproduction of the thoughts of another 
(either a writer or speaker), often from a different language. Especially 
when applied to the Brus, interpretation is sometimes called hermeneutics 
(from the Gk. verb herméneud G2257, “to express, explain, translate, 
interpret”). The term exegesis can be used as a synonym of interpretation, 
but it usually refers to a detailed and technical analysis of the text. Many 
distinguish between hermeneutics and exegesis by saying that the former 
deals with principles of interpretation (including philosophical issues) 
and the latter with practice and methods. The biblical material, written 
between 2,000 and 3,500 years ago, poses a special problem for the 
modern interpreter because it was formulated in environments and in 
languages considerably different from those that prevail in the modern 
world. 


Biblical interpretation has a dual nature: (1) the problem of the 
language, and (2) the theological significance of the material. The 
discovery of the true meaning of all words and terms in any biblical 
passage is the place where interpretation begins. This is essentially an 
interpretation of language. It embraces such considerations as definition 
of words, contextual analysis, literary types and forms, historical 
analogy, and syntactical distinctives. In addition, biblical material is of 
such a nature as to demand special consideration. The doctrine of 
iwspiraTION holds the biblical interpreter to a proper regard for the 
fundamental character of Scripture. It demands a recognition of the 
theological significance of Scripture, resting upon the revetarion of God 
that is not found in any other literature. The extraordinary character of 
Scripture transcends the usual and ordinary analysis of nonbiblical 
materials. 


The language of the Bible is human language and, as such, is subject 
to the same principles and laws that govern the interpretation of any 
book or writing other than the Bible. If the language of the Bible were 
other than a true human language subject to the usual rules of human 
communication, there would be no basis for human beings to interpret 
or come by any trustworthy knowledge of its meaning. Because the 
books of the Bible are records in human speech, they must be handled in 
view of literary structure, literary form, and literary relations as any 
other book or writing. There are legitimate presuppositions to be 


brought to Scripture that cannot be brought to other books. Because the 
Bible has God as its ultimate author, it must be expected that its contents 
will bear true and faithful relation to that fact. Every means of the 
historical-critical method of interpretation should claim his attention: 
textual criticism, literary criticism, comparative religion criticism, 
historical criticism, etc. Beyond all of this, however, the Hory sprit is to be 
acknowledged as the only infallible interpreter of God’s word. 


I. Words. To interpret Scripture lexically, the interpreter should 
have some knowledge of the historical development of words in their 
meaning. At the same time, one should avoid the “etymological fallacy,” 
that is, assuming that the meaning of a word can be found in its history 
(diachronic approach) rather than its conventional use in its current 
period (synchronic approach). An example of this is reading Hebrew 
meanings into Greek words used in the NT. It is more important to 
understand the usage of words by the particular writer being interpreted. 
Current usage rather than history alone must determine a word’s 
meaning. An author can refer to a past use of a word, but the context 
must indicate he is doing so. A good lexicon is the best source of this 
information. The meaning of words should be considered in light of the 
different periods in the development of the biblical languages. 
Comparison should be made between different authors of the same 
period where such is possible. 


II. Syntax. To interpret syntactically, the grammatical principles of 
the language in which the text was written must be understood. A 
grammar of that language is the source of such information. It must 
always be remembered that the function of grammar is not to determine 
the laws of language but to explain them. Language developed first, as a 
means of expressing thought; grammars were written later to explain the 
laws and principles of language as it functioned in expressing ideas. In 
the interpreter’s native language, these meanings of grammatical 
constructions are more or less sensed at once subconsciously; but when 
work is being done in a foreign language, it is difficult to isolate and 
understand the ways of expressing thought peculiar to that language, or 
the idioms of the language. If the interpreter wishes to get the meaning 
from the text, it is necessary to have the viewpoint of the writer, and 
follow closely the idioms that the writer used. 


III. Context. To interpret contextually it is necessary to have regard 
for the entire composition being interpreted. The nature of the 
composition is of paramount importance to the interpreter, whether it is 
a unified discourse or some other type of writing. The subject under 
discussion immediately surrounding the passage colors the interpretation 
also. Often a shade of meaning is given to words by the nature of the 
discussion of which they are a part. The division of the biblical text into 
chapters and verses has created a considerable problem for 
interpretation from time to time because the impression is given that the 
context is insignificant, that each verse stands alone. Also, the sections 
fail to correspond to the correct divisions of thought. A good example is 
Col. 2:21, which has been used not infrequently as a text for a sermon on 
temperance, when actually in its context it is a condemnation of 
asceticism. 


IV. History. It is important for interpreters to discover the 
circumstances that surrounded and called forth the document being 
interpreted. The source of such information is in the introductory notes 
to a biblical book in some good commentary, or a special volume of 
introduction to the OT or the NT. The manners, customs, and psychology 
of the people associated with the book being studied are of tremendous 
importance to a correct understanding of the text. The study of the 
people would include their methods of recording history, figures of 
speech, types of literature, and their concept of time or chronology. Both 
general and particular historical works can supply this need for the 
interpreter. 


V. Analogy of Scripture. One of the most important safeguards 
for interpreters is to do their work with a regard for the analogy of 
Scripture. He must use Scripture itself as a guide to understanding 
Scripture. Any bizarre interpretation of a passage that conflicts with the 
whole trend of Scripture must be judged to be wrong. Scripture confirms 
itself. A thorough and accurate knowledge of the biblical viewpoint is a 
necessity. It is hoped that interpreters seek to divest themselves of their 
prejudices and seek to read the text through the eyes of its author. 


VI. Procedure. The hermeneutical process is not as complex as one 
might think. First, we must be aware of the genre or type of literature 


and utilize those rules of the language game that apply to each. Second, 
we should study the structural development of the passage and see how 
the various parts relate to the whole, thereby seeing how the context 
develops. Third, the interpreter needs to identify the grammatical and 
lexical components of the sentence to determine the probable meaning 
of the developing text. Fourth, one must use background information to 
fill in the gaps between what the author expected his original readers to 
understand and our world today. Fifth, we should look for the 
theological threads that tie the passage to others in the book and in the 
Bible as a whole. Finally, one must take a critical realist approach to 
testing conclusions, evaluating their adequacy and coherence, and 
comparing them to the conclusions of other scholars and of the 
community of faith as a whole. 


intertestamental period. See Arocrypna; Maccaser; PsEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


Iob. i’ohb (Heb. yéb H3410 [not in NIV]). Variant of Jassus (Gen. 46:13 
RSV and other versions, following MT). 


iota. i-oh’tuh (Gk. idta G2740). KJV jot. Seventh letter of the Greek 
alphabet. In the Hebrew/Aramaic alphabet, the corresponding consonant 
(C, “yod”) is the smallest letter, and Jesus alludes to it in his statement, 
“Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled” (Matt. 5:17 KJV). See discussion under 


DOT. 


Iphdeiah. if-dee’yah (Heb. yipdēyâ H3635, “Yahweh redeems”). KJV 
Iphedeiah. Son of Shashak and descendant of Bensamm; listed among the 
head of families that lived in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 8:25; cf. v. 28). 


Iphedeiah. See Irunean. 


Iphtah. iftuh (Heb. yiptāh H3652, prob. “[God] opens”; see Ipnran tt). 
KJV Jiphtah. A town in the Suepuetan, within the tribal territory of Jupan 
(Josh. 15:43). Because it was in the same district as Kenan and Marzsnan, 


some tentatively identify Iphtah with modern Tarqumiyeh, about 6 mi. 
(10 km.) NW of Hezron. 


Iphtah El. if‘tuh-el’ (Heb. yiptay-»@l H3654, “God opens”). KJV 
Jiphthah-el. A valley on the N border of the tribe of Zesutun and the SE 
border of Asner (Josh. 19:14, 27). Its location is uncertain, but two 
possibilities are Wadi el-Malik and Wadi ?Abbelin. 


Ir. ihr (Heb. îr H6553, possibly “stallion [of donkey]” or “city”). (1) 
Descendant of Bensamn and (according to NIV) ancestor of the Shupites 
and Huppites (1 Chr. 7:12; see Hurrem); some scholars have suggested 
that he is the same as Ir (v. 7). 


(2) According to some scholars, the name of an otherwise unknown 
city mentioned by Baraam in one of his oracles (Num. 24:19; cf. NRSV, 
NJPS). Most versions understand the term here as the common noun for 
“city.” 


Ira. i‘ruh (Heb. <ird > H6562, possibly “stallion [of donkey]” or “city”). 
(1) A Jairite identified as “David’s priest” (2 Sam. 20:26). Since the 
Jairites were probably descendants of Jam—from the tribe of Manassex 
rather than Levi—Ira could not have technically been a priest; perhaps 
the term “priest” here refers to some chief official in the service of the 
king (cf. the use of the same term in 2 Sam. 8:18, rendered “royal 
adviser” by NIV on the basis of 1 Chr. 18:17). 

(2) Son of Ikkesh of Trkoa; he was one of David’s thirty mighty 
warriors and served as commander in charge of the division for the sixth 
month (2 Sam. 23:26; 1 Chr. 11:28; 27:9). 

(3) An Irrme who was also one of David’s thirty mighty warriors (2 
Sam. 23:38; 1 Chr. 11:40). 


Irad. i’‘rad (Heb. <irdd H6563, derivation uncertain). Son of Enocn and 
grandson of Can (Gen. 4:18). 


Iram. iram (Heb. ‘ram H6566, possibly “stallion [of donkey]”). 
Descendant of Esau, listed among the clan chiefs of Enom (Gen. 36:43; 1 
Chr. 1:54). 


Iri. iti (Heb. ‘tri H6565, possibly “my stallion [of a donkey]” or “my 
city”). Son of Bela, grandson of Bensammn, and family head (1 Chr. 7:7); 
some scholars identify him with Ir (v. 12). 


Irijah. i-rijuh (Heb. yiriyyayh H3713, “Yahweh sees”). Son of 
Shelemiah; he was an officer posted at the Bensamn cate in Jerusalem who 
arrested Jrereman on the charge of planning to desert to the Babylonians 
(Jer. 37:13-14). 


Ir-moab. ihr-moh‘ab (Heb. îr m6 ab, “city of Moab”). An otherwise 
unknown town on the Arnon River where Batak went to meet Bataam 
(Num. 22:36, NRSV, NJPS). Most versions, however, render the Hebrew 
phrase as “a [or the] city of Moab.” 


Ir Nahash. ihr-nay hash (Heb. îr na/a¥ H6560, “city of the serpent”). 
Son of Tehinnah and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:12). More likely, the 
text should be rendered “Tehinnah the founder [or leader] of Ir [or of 
the city of] Nahash,” in which case the reference is to a Judahite town, 
perhaps to be identified with Deir Nahas (c. 7 mi./11 km. W of Kenan) or 


with Khirbet en-Nahas in the Arasan. 


iron (metal). See mvezrats. 


Iron (place). iron (Heb. yir»6n H3712, meaning uncertain). RSV 
Yiron. A fortified town within the tribal territory of Narra (Josh. 
19:39). It is identified with modern Yarun, some 22 mi. (35 km.) NE of 
Acco. 


Irpeel. ihr’pee-uhl (Heb. yirpé >l H3761, “God heals”). A town allotted 
to the tribe of Bensamn (Josh. 18:27). It was in the same general area as 
Giron (v. 25) and neighboring towns, but its precise location cannot be 
ascertained. 


irrigation. The most explicit reference to irrigation in the Bible is an 
assertion that the Egyptian practice is irrelevant to the Palestinian hills, 
where the “rain from heaven” would serve as a perpetual reminder of 
divine approval or disfavor (Deut. 11:10-17); but the contrast was 
relative, not absolute. See Paresmne; ram. From Chalcolithic times, 
irrigation had become widespread in the Ferrrne crescent, and the exiles on 
the river or canal Kesar were renewing contact with a system of perennial 
irrigation predating Asranam. Larger centers of Palestine like Bem snan and 
JericHo (with its powerful springs) long remained oases of irrigated 
productivity. 


Ir Shemesh. ihr-shem ‘ish (Heb. îr šemeš H6561, “city of the sun”). A 
town allotted to the tribe of Dan (Josh. 19:41). The Danites were unable 


to occupy the towns in this territory (v. 47), and Ir Shemesh apparently 
became part of Juvan, where it was better known as Berua sHemesn. 


Iru. i'roo (Heb. iri H6564, possibly “stallion [of donkey]” or “city”). 
Eldest son of Cazes, listed in the genealogy of the tribe of Jupan (1 Chr. 
4:15). 


Isaac. i’zik (Heb. yishāq H3663, “he laughs”). Son of Asranam and Saran, 


half-brother of Isumar, husband of Resexan. Isaac was born in the south 
country, probably Brrrsuesa (Gen. 21:14, 31), when Abraham was a 
hundred and Sarah ninety years old (17:17; 21:5). He was named Isaac 
because both Abraham and Sarah had laughed incredulously at the 
thought of having a child at their age (17:17-19; 18:9-15; 21:6). His 
birth must be regarded as a miracle. Twenty-five years after God had 
promised the childless Abraham and Sarah a son, the promise was 
fulfilled. He is thus rightly called the child of promise, in contrast with 
IsHmazL, Who was Abraham’s son through Hacar, Sarah’s maid. When Isaac 
was eight days old, he was circumcised (21:4). Fearing future jealousy 
and strife between the two boys when she observed Ishmael mocking 
Isaac, Sarah tried to persuade Abraham to cast out Hagar and Ishmael. 
Abraham was loath to do this because he loved the boy and did so only 
when he received explicit direction from God, who said to him that his 
seed would be reckoned through Isaac, but he would also make a nation 
of Ishmael (21:9-13). 


The next recorded event in the life of Isaac is connected with God’s 
command to Abraham to offer him as a sacrifice on a mountain in the 
land of Morun (Gen. 22). His exact age then is not stated, but he is 
described as a “lad,” able to carry the wood for the burnt offering up the 
mountainside. In this whole experience his unquestioning submission 
and obedience to his father stand out almost as remarkably as his 
father’s rarm. Bound on the altar and about to die, his life was spared 
when an angel of the Lord interposed and substituted for him a ram, 
which was offered up in his place. God’s purpose in this great test of 
Abraham’s faith is looked at in various ways, among the more important 
being the following: it is the last and culminating point in God’s 
education of Abraham regarding the meaning of sacrificial obedience; it 
is a rebuke by God of the widespread heathen practice of sacrificing 
human beings; it is an object lesson to Abraham of the great sacrifice of 
the Messian for the redemption of mankind. 


Sarah died at Hesron when Isaac was thirty-six years old (Gen. 23:1). 
At the age of forty Isaac married Rebekah, a kinswoman from Mesoporamia 


(ch. 24); but he and his wife were childless until, in answer to prayer, 
twin sons, Esau and Jaco, were born to them when he was sixty (25:20, 


26). At a time of famine, God admonished him not to go down into Eevrr, 
as he had thought of doing, but to remain in the Promised Land; and he 
pledged his word to be with him. He went to the Puusrine city of Gerar, 
and there, fearing for his own life, he passed his wife off as his sister, as 
his father had done before him. He was justly rebuked by Asmetecu the 
king for his duplicity (26:10). Isaac then pitched his camp in the Valley 
of Gerar and became so prosperous as a wheat-grower and herdsman 
that the envious Philistines began a systematic, petty harassment by 
stopping up the wells that his father had dug and he had opened again. 
Abimelech even advised him to leave the country in the interest of peace 
(ch. 26). Isaac subsequently returned to Beersheba. There the Lord 
appeared to him at night and promised to bless him for his father’s sake. 
Realizing that God was with Isaac, Abimelech then came from Gerar to 
make overtures of peace, and the two men formally entered into a 
covenant (26:26-31). Probably at a considerably later period, Esau, at 
the age of forty, brought grief to Isaac and Rebekah by marrying two 
women of Canaan (26:34-35). 


The last prominent event in the life of Isaac is the blessing of his sons 
(Gen. 27). Esau, the elder, was his father’s favorite, even though God 
had told him that the elder would serve the younger. Rebekah’s favorite 
was Jacob (25:28). When Isaac was over a hundred years old, and dim of 
sight, and perhaps thinking that his end was near, he wished to bestow 
his last blessing on his elder son; but through Rebekah’s cunning and 
guile Jacob the younger supplanted his brother, and the blessing of the 
BIRTHRIGHT Was given to him. To save Jacob from the murderous wrath of 
Esau, who determined to kill him after his father’s death, Rebekah 
induced Isaac to send Jacob into Mesopotamia, that, after his own 
example, his son might take a wife among his own kindred and not 
imitate Esau by marrying Canaanite women. Isaac invoked another 
blessing on Jacob and sent him away to Lasan in Pappan aram (27:1—28:5). 


Isaac is mentioned only once more—twenty years later, when Jacob 
returned from his sojourn in Mesopotamia, having married into Laban’s 
family. Jacob found his father at Mamre in Hebron. There Isaac died at 
180 years of age, and his two sons, Esau and Jacob, buried him (Gen. 
35:27-29). 


The NT refers to Isaac almost a score of times. His sacrifice by 
Abraham is twice mentioned, in Heb. 11:17-18 and Jas. 2:21; but while 
the submission of Isaac is referred to, the stress is on the triumph of 
Abraham’s faith. Isaac is contrasted with Ishmael, as the child of promise 
and the progenitor of the children of promise (Rom. 9:7, 10; Gal. 4:28; 
Heb. 11:18). In Jesus’ argument with the Sappucezs on the matter of 
RESURRECTION, he represents Isaac, although dead in human terms, as still 
living to God (Lk. 20:37). In the Sermon on THe mount, Jesus proclaimed that 
many would come from the east and the west to sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 8:11). 


Of the three patriarchs, Isaac was the least conspicuous, traveled the 
least, had the fewest extraordinary adventures, but lived the longest. He 
was free from violent passions; quiet, gentle, dutiful; less a man of action 
than of thought and suffering. His name is always joined in equal honor 
with Abraham and Jacob. 


Overview of ISAIAH 


Author: The prophet Isaiah son of Amoz, though many 
scholars attribute parts of the book (esp. Isa. 40-66) to 
unknown authors living at the time of the exne. 


Historical setting: Ministering in the southern kingdom of 
Jupan, Isaiah began his prophetic work toward the end of the 
reign of King vuzzian (c. 740 B.C.) and continued his service 
during the reigns Of soTHAM, AHAz, aNd HEZEKIAH. 


Purpose: To denounce the nation for its flagrant violations of 
the divine covenant, but also to bring hope by prophesying 
the coming of the messan, the servant oF THE LORD. 


Contents: The book begins with a harsh condemnation of 
Judah (Isa. 1-5), followed by an account of the prophet’s 
commission (ch. 6) and the so-called “book of Immanuel” 
(chs. 7-12); it then moves to a condemnation of surrounding 


nations (chs. 13-23), followed by an apocalyptic vision (chs. 
24-27) and by further prophecies of judgment and blessing 
(chs. 28-35). After a historical account of events in 
Hezekiah’s reign (chs. 36-39), the book proclaims comfort 
to the exiles in Babylon (chs. 40-48), discloses God’s plan 
for his Servant (chs. 49-55), and promises the future 
purification of his people (chs. 56-66). 


Isaiah, Book of. i-zay’yuh (Heb. yēša:şyāhû H3833, “Yahweh is 
salvation [or victorious]”). KJV NT Esaias. The first and largest of the 
Major Prophets; probably the most widely cherished of the OT 
prophetical books. The prophet Isaiah, son of Amoz, is mentioned 
repeatedly in the book that bears his name and in 2 Ki. 19-20 (also 2 
Chr. 26:22; 32:20, 32), but little is known about him. He was married 
and had two children to whom he gave significant names (Isa. 7:3; 8:3). 
Late tradition asserts that the prophet was martyred in the reign of 
ManasstH. 


I. Period. Isaiah prophesied during four reigns of kings of Judah, 
from Uzzian to Hezexian (Isa. 1:1). The first date given is the year of 
Uzziah’s death (6:1), which probably occurred about 740 B.C. or several 
years later. The last historical event referred to is the death of Sennacuerip 
(37:38), which occurred in 681. The most important events are the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war in the days of King Asaz (7:1-9), which Isaiah treated, 
despite its devastation (2 Chr. 28:5-15), as almost insignificant compared 
with the far greater scourge from Assyria, which was so soon to follow 
(Isa. 7:17-25). Assyria is the great enemy that much of chs. 7-39 deal 
with; and beyond it looms an even mightier foe, Basyton, whose downfall 
is foretold already in chs. 13-14 and who is the great theme of ch. 40-48. 
Over against these terrible instruments of divine judgment Isaiah 
pictures the messianic hope, first in counseling unbelieving Ahaz, and 
repeatedly thereafter. 


II. Analysis. The structure of Isaiah is, in its broad outlines, a simple 
one, but in its details it raises many problems. It may be briefly analyzed 


as follows. 


A. Introduction (Isa. 1-5). The first chapter contains what has been 
called the “great arraignment.” Like so many of Isaiah’s utterances, it 
combines dire threatenings with urgent calls to repentance and gracious 
offers of rorciveness and smesse. It is followed by the promise of world 
REDEMPTION (2:1-5). Then comes a series of threatening passages, including 
a detailed description of the finery of the women of Jerusatem as 
illustrating the sinful frivolity of the people as a whole. The land is 
likened to an unfruitful vineyard, which will soon become desolate. It 
concludes with a series of six woes that end in gloom: “Even the light 
will be darkened by the clouds” (5:30). 
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This famous terra-cotta prism from Nineveh describes the campaigns of Sennacherib in Israel (701 B.C.). The same events 


are described in Isa. 36-37. 


B. The temple vision (Isa. 6). Whether this incident represents the 
initial call of Isaiah has been much debated. If the woe pronounced on 
himself by the prophet is to be understood as the seventh woe, intended 
to show that the prophet was as conscious of his own sin as of the sin of 
his people, we may assume that this chapter stands in its proper place 
chronologically and that this vision came to him some time after he 
began to prophesy. But the question must remain unsettled. It is a vision 
of the Holy God; and “Holy One of Israel” becomes one of Isaiah’s 
favorite titles for the Deity in whose name he speaks. 


C. The Book of Immanuel (Isa. 7-12). This group of chapters 
belongs to the period of the Syro-Ephraimitic war (2 Ki. 16:1-20; 1 Chr. 
28). In the midst of this time of peril, Isaiah utters the great prophecies 
regarding Immanuz (Isa. 7:14-16; 9:6-7; 11:1-10); and he concludes with a 
song of triumphant faith that ends with the assurance, “Great is the Holy 
One of Israel among you” (12:6). Here again woe (10:1-4) and 
threatening (10:5-19) stand in vivid contrast with messianic blessing 
(11:1-16). 


D. Prophecies against the nations (Isa. 13-23). These are ten 
“oracles” (weighty, solemn, and grievous utterances) against nations that 
either were or would be a menace to God’s people: Babylon (13:1— 
14:27), Philistia (14:28-32), Moab (15-16), Damascus (17-18), Egypt 
(19-20), Babylon (21:1-10), Dumah (21:11-12), Arabia (21:13-17), 
Jerusalem (22), Tyre (23). Here prophecies regarding the near future 
(16:14; 21:16; cf. 22:20 with 37:2) appear along with others that refer to 
a more distant (23:17) or a quite remote time. Thus the fall of Babylon is 
so certain that Israel is told the taunt that will be sung on the day that 
Babylon falls. Compare 21:6-20, which describes it as having already 
taken place, with 39:6, which speaks of the Babylonian captivity as still 
future—a method of prophetic description frequently found in Isaiah. 
This group of prophecies is chiefly threatening, but it also contains 
wonderful promises of blessing. Israel’s mightiest foes will share with 
her in the future blessedness (19:23-25). 


E. Diverse predictions (Isa. 24-35). The first chapter in this 
section looks far into the future. It is world-embracing and may be called 
an apocalypse (see apocalyptic uireratuRE). The world judgment will be 


followed by songs of thanksgiving for divine blessing (chs. 25-26). A 
prophecy against Ecyer follows (ch. 27). Then there are again six woes 
(chs. 28-34), the last being a frightful curse on Epom. This group also 
closes with a beautiful prophetic picture of future blessedness (ch. 35). 


F. Historical section (Isa. 36-39; cf. parallel passages in Kings and 
Chronicles). These chapters describe the blasphemous threats of 
Sennacherib against Jerusalem, Hezekiah’s appeal to Isaiah, who 
ridicules the invader, and the flight and death of the blasphemer (chs. 
36-37)—one of the most thrilling episodes in the whole Bible. Probably 
Hezekiah’s illness and the envoy of Meropacu-patapan (chs. 38-39) took 
place during the reign of Sarcon king of Assyria and father of 
Sennacherib. If so, the arrangement is topical and intended to prepare 
for the prophecies of consolation that follow. 


G. The Book of Consolation (Isa. 40-66). The words “Comfort, 
comfort my people” at the beginning of this section are clearly intended 
to give Israel a hope and consolation not to be gathered from Hezekiah’s 
words, which they immediately follow. These chapters fall into three 
parts as is suggested by the refrain-like words, “There is no peace for the 
wicked,” which occur at 48:22 and 57:21, and which have their terrible 
echo in Isaiah’s final words (66:24). 

Isaiah 40-48 deal with the coming of Cyrus and the fall of Babylon as 
proof of the power of the God of Israel both to foretell and to fulfill, in 
amazing contrast to the idols of the heathen, which can do neither. The 
utter folly of idolatry is portrayed most vividly in 44:9-20 and 46:1-11. 
The last mention of Babylon, “Leave Babylon, flee from the Babylonians” 
(48:20), is clearly to be thought of as describing flight from a doomed 
city, like the flight of Lor from Sopom. In the two remaining parts of the 
book there is no mention of either Assyria or Babylon except by way of 
reminiscence (52:4). 


Isaiah 49-57 form a logical and climactic sequel to the preceding 
group of chapters. The figure of the “servant” is common to both. The 
word occurs twenty times in chs. 40-53. Nine times he is called Israel, 
Jacob, or Jacob-Israel. Six times the Lord calls him “my servant.” The 
title is used in three senses: of the servant as deaf and blind (42:18-19), 
sinful and needing redemption (44:22; cf. 43:25); of the servant as 


faithful and as having a mission to Israel and the Gentiles (42:1-7; 49:1- 
6; 50:6-9); and finally of One who, himself innocent, suffers for the sins 
of others (52:13—53:12). The first three of these four passages, which 
are often called the “Servant Songs,” can refer to the pious in Israel as 
sharing with their Lord in his mission of salvation. The last story is one 
of the most precious passages in the Bible. It speaks both of the 
humiliation of the Savior and also of the glory that is to follow. The 
greatness of the salvation secured by the Servant is described in glowing 
terms and its worldwide scope is made clear in 53:10-12 and again and 
again in the chapters that follow, especially 61:1-3. See Servant oF THE LORD. 
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Facsimile of the Great Isaiah Scroll (1QIsa*) discovered in Qumran (2nd cent. B.C.). 


Isaiah 58-66 continue the same general theme and reaches its height 
in 66:1-3, a passage that foretells that day of which Jesus spoke to the 
woman of Samaria, when the true worshiper will worship not in temples 
made with hands, but “in spirit and truth” (Jn. 4:21-24). Yet here again 
as constantly elsewhere, warning and denunciation alternate with offers 
and assurances of blessing. Thus Isa. 65:17, which speaks of the “new 
heavens and a new earth” (cf. 66:22), follows a denunciation of those 
who practice abominations. And the book closes with a reference to the 


torments of the reprobate. 


III. Principal themes of Isaiah. Isaiah is preeminently the 
prophet of redemption. The greatness and majesty of God, his holiness 
and hatred of sin and the folly of idolatry, his grace and mercy and love, 
and the blessed rewards of obedience are constantly recurring themes. 
No wonder that the NT writers quote so often from Isaiah and that so 
much of Handel’s Messiah is taken from it. Redeemer and savior (or save, 
salvation) are among Isaiah’s favorite words.The words that describe the 
character of the promised Messiah (Isa. 9:6) are frequently on his lips: 
wonderful (25:1; 28:29; 29:14), counselor (19:17; 25:1; 28:29; 40:13-14, 
16-17), mighty God (30:29; 33:13; 40:26-28; 49:20-26; 60:16), 
everlasting father (26:4; 40:28; 45:17; 55:3; 57:15; 60:19-20; 63:16; 
64:8), prince of peace (26:12; 45:7; 52:7; 53:5; 55:12; 57:19; 66:12). 
Isaiah had a deep appreciation of beauty and wonder of the world of 
nature (e.g., ch. 35). A striking figure that he uses repeatedly is the 
“highway” (11:16; 19:23; 33:8; 35:8; 36:2; 40:3; 49:11; 57:14; 62:10). 
All the barriers that separate nation from nation and delay the coming of 
the King to his kingdom will be removed, and “the glory of the Loro will 
be revealed, and all mankind together will see it” (40:5). 


IV. Importance. The importance of the book is indicated by how 
frequently it is quoted in the NT. Isaiah is quoted by name twenty-one 
times, slightly more than all the other writing prophets taken together; 
and there are many more allusions and quotations where his name is not 
given. He has been called the evangelist of the OT, and many of the most 
precious verses in the Bible come to us from his lips. The fact that the 
Lord began his public ministry at Nazaretu by reading from Isa. 61 and 
applying its prophetic words to himself (Lk. 4:16-21) is significant of the 
place that this book would come to hold in the Christian church. 


V. Unity. The traditional authorship and unity of this book have 
been vigorously assailed for two centuries. The attack is not due to any 
discoveries that have been made, but to the new theory regarding 
prophecy that is widely prevalent today and minimizes or denies 
prediction, declaring that the OT prophet spoke only to the people of his 
own time and not to future generations. This theory is refuted by the fact 
that the NT frequently quotes the words of the prophets, notably Isaiah, 
as fulfilled in the earthly life of Jesus Christ. In Jn. 12:38-40 two 


quotations from Isaiah are brought together, the one from Isa. 53:1, the 
other from 6:9-10; and as if to make it quite clear that they have one and 
the same source, the evangelist adds: “Isaiah said this because he saw 
Jesus’ glory and spoke about him.” 


The main argument for a “Second Isaiah” is that Cyrus is referred to as 
one who has already entered on his career of conquest (e.g., Isa. 41:1-2, 
25); and it is claimed that the writer of all or part of chs. 40-66 must 
have lived at the close of the Babylonian captivity. We must note, 
therefore, that the prophets, notably Isaiah, often spoke as if they were 
eyewitnesses of the future events they described. The viewpoint or 
situation of the one who penned ch. 53 is Calvary. He describes the 
sufferings of the Servant as ended and depicts in glowing colors the glory 
that will follow, yet the prophet cannot have lived at that time. He must 
have lived many years, even centuries, before the advent of the One 
whose death he vividly portrays. Consequently, one must hold that 
neither in chs. 7-12 nor in ch. 53 the prophet predicted the coming and 
work of the Messiah; or one must hold that he could and did speak of 
future events, of the coming of Cyrus, of One greater than Cyrus, as if he 
were living in the glorious days of which he spoke. For those who accept 
the testimony of the Bible and hold the conception of predictive 
prophecy that it sets forth, the unity of Isaiah is not a discredited 
tradition but a well-accredited fact. 


Isaiah, Martyrdom and Ascension of. See Pszuprricrarua. 


Iscah. is'kuh (Heb. yiské H3576, derivation uncertain). TNIV Iskah. 
Daughter of Haran and niece of Asranam (Gen. 11:29). 


Iscariot. See Jupas iscarior. 


Ishbaal. See Isu-sosuetn. 


Ishbah. ish’buh (Heb. yišbāh H3786, “[God] soothes” or “may [God’s 
wrath] subside” or “[God] congratulates”). Son of Merre (apparently by 
his wife Brun, Pharaoh’s daughter) and father of Esuremoa; included in 
the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:17; note that NRSV, to clarify the sense, 
includes here part of v. 18). 


Ishbak. ish’bak (Heb. yišbāq H3791, possibly from a root that in Arabic 
means “to anticipate, surpass”). Son of Asranam and Keruran (Gen. 25:2; 1 
Chr. 1:32); no descendants are mentioned. 


Ishbi-Benob. ish’bi-bee‘nob (Heb. yisbi béndb H3787, meaning 
unknown). A descendant of Rapha (see Repuarres) of Gara whose bronze 
spearhead weighed more than seven pounds; fighting on the side of the 
Puustines against the Israelites, he vowed to kill Dav but was defeated by 
Asisuat (2 Sam. 21:16-17, 22). As a result of this incident, the Israelite 
soldiers would not allow David to fight again. 


Ish-Bosheth. ish-boh’shith (Heb. »i5-boSet H410, “man of shame”). Son 
of Sau; he was made king over Israel by Asner in repudiation of Davwn’s 
claim to the throne (2 Sam. 2:8—4:12; NRSV, “Ishbaal”). He is also 
called Esn-saa ( 2esba cal H843), meaning “man of the Lord” or “the Lord 
exists,” which was probably his original name (1 Chr. 8:33; 9:39). The 
difference between Ish-Bosheth and Esh-Baal is generally attributed to an 
intentional alteration of the name of Baa because of intense hatred for 
that pagan deity (this word, which means “lord,” could apparently be 
applied to Yahweh early in Israelite history). It is also possible that the 
name was given him as a result of his shameful demise. The appointment 
of Ish-Bosheth brought forth the question of the means of royal 
succession. David’s right was charismatic, Ish-Bosheth’s was hereditary, 
and the former prevailed. Ish-Bosheth was forty years of age when he 
was enthroned at Mananam and reigned for only two years (2 Sam. 2:10). 
Abner transferred his loyalty to David as a result of an accusation by Ish- 
Bosheth (3:7-12; but Abner was murdered shortly thereafter, v. 27). Ish- 


Bosheth, lacking support, was finally assassinated (4:5-8). 


Ish-hai. ish‘hi (Heb. %-fay, “man of life”). Father of Jehoiada and 
grandfather of Benamn (one of Davm’s mighty warriors), according to 2 
Sam. 23:20 KJV, following the Ketib (“what is written”). However, the 
Qere (the variant preferred by the MT) has ben- *is-/ayil, lit., “son of a 
man of power,” an expression applied to Benaiah and probably meaning 
“valiant warrior” or the like; this reading (found in the parallel, 1 Chr. 
11:22) is followed by most versions. 


Ishhod. ishhod (Heb. %%héd H412, “man of splendor [or vitality]”). 
KJV Ishod. Son of Hammo.exerx, who was apparently the sister of Guran; 
included in the genealogy of Manassen (1 Chr. 7:18). It is unclear why his 
father’s name is not given. See discussion under Asirzer #1. 


Ishi (divine name). ish7i (Heb. i, from 3% H408, “man, husband,” 
plus first person sing. pronoun). This name appears in the KJV of Hos. 
2:16, “And it shall be at that day, saith the Lor», that thou shalt call me 
Ishi; and shalt call me no more Baali” (modern versions usually translate 
the first name with “my husband,” and the second with either “my Baal” 
[NRSV] or “my master” [NIV]). The Hebrew word for basal H1251 
means “owner” or “lord,” but it too can mean “husband.” Because of its 
associations with the idolatrous worship of the pagan Baa, the prophet 
declares that this name will not be used in the worship of the true God. 
Some have thought that this word, when it has the meaning “husband,” 
implies a formal or legal arrangement, and that the change of name may 
thus indicate also a return to a closer spiritual relationship. 


Ishi (person). ish'i (Heb. yis i H3831, prob. short form of Isaan). (1) 
Son of Appaim and descendant of Juvan through the line of Jeranmer. (1 
Chr, 2:31), 


(2) A descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:20); his genealogical connection is 


unclear. 


(3) A member of the tribe of Stmzon whose sons led 500 Simeonites in 
an invasion of the hill country of Ser (1 Chr. 4:42). 


(4) A head of family in the eastern part of the tribe of Manassen; he and 


several others are described as “brave warriors, famous men” (1 Chr. 
5:24). 


Ishiah. i-shi‘uh. TNIV form of Issuan. 


Ishijah. i-shi‘juh (Heb. yiššiyyâ H3807, prob. “Yahweh forgets”). NRSV 
Isshijah. One of the descendants of Harim who put away their foreign 
wives (Ezra 10:31). 


Ishma. ish’muh (Heb. yišmā> H3816, “[God] hears”; short form of 
IsumarL). Son of Etam and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:3, NIV and other 


versions, following LXX). The MT is unintelligible; see discussion under 
Eram #1. 
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Ishmael. ish’may-uhl (Heb. yismd<é»l H3817, “God hears”; gentilic 
yismeé <é li H3818, “Ishmaelite”). (1) Son of Asranam by Hacar, who was 
SaraH’s Egyptian maid. Sarah was barren (Gen. 16:1) and, in accordance 
with the custom of the age, she gave to Abraham her handmaid Hagar as 
his concusine, hoping that he might obtain a family by her. Abraham was 
then eighty-six years old and had been in Canaan for ten years (16:3). 
When Hagar saw that she had conceived, she began to despise her 
mistress, so that Sarah complained bitterly to Abraham, who told her 
that since Hagar was her slave, she could do anything she wanted with 
her. Sarah made things so difficult for Hagar that she fled, and 
somewhere on the road to Egypt the angel of the Lord met her and told 
her to return to her mistress and submit herself to her. He encouraged 
her with a promise of many descendants. Ishmael was circumcised when 
he was thirteen (17:25). Abraham loved him, and even after God had 
promised him a son by Sarah, he fervently exclaimed, “If only Ishmael 
might live under your blessing!” (17:18). 

At the weaning of Isaac, the customary feast was held; and Sarah saw 
Ishmael, now a boy of sixteen, mocking Isaac. Jealous, and probably 
fearing future trouble if the boys were brought up together, Sarah urged 
Abraham to get rid of Ishmael and his slave mother, but he was 
unwilling until he was encouraged to do so by God. Sent away with 
bread and a bottle of water, Ishmael and his mother wandered about in 
the wilderness of Brersnesa. When he became faint for thirst and was on 
the verge of death, she put him in the shade of a shrub and sat nearby, 
“for she thought, ‘I cannot watch the boy die” (Gen. 21:16). For the 
second time in Hagar’s life, the angel of the Lord appeared to her. He 
directed her to some water and renewed his former promise of Ishmael’s 
future greatness (21:19-20). Ishmael grew up and became famous as an 
archer in the wilderness of Paran. His mother gave him in marriage to an 
Egyptian wife. When Abraham died, Ishmael returned from exile to help 
Isaac bury their father (25:9). He became the father of twelve sons and a 
daughter, whom Esau took for his wife. He died at the age of 137 
(25:17). In Gal. 4:21-31 Paur uses the lives of Ishmael and Isaac 
allegorically. Hagar represents the old covenant, and Sarah, the new; the 
rivalry between Ishmael and Isaac foreshadows the conflict in the early 


church between those who would cling to the ordinances of the law, 
which must pass away, and those who realize that through the grace of 
Christ there is freedom from the law. 

(2) Son of Azel and descendant of Bensamn through Saut (1 Chr. 8:38; 
9:44). 

(3) Father of a certain Zebadiah who was head of the tribe of Judah 
during the reign of Jenosnarnar (2 Chr. 19:11). 


(4) Son of Jehohanan; he was one of the commanders under Jenorapa 
who took part in the revolt against ArHauan (2 Chr. 23:1). 


(5) Son of Nethaniah, known primarily as the royal officer who 
assassinated Gepauan, the governor appointed by the Babylonians over 
Judah (2 Ki. 25:25; Jer. 40:7—41:18). Ishmael himself belonged to the 
royal family (2 Ki. 25:25; Jer. 41:1). After the destruction of Jerusatem, he 
joined Gedaliah in Miran. Perhaps hoping to lay a claim to the throne, 
Ishmael with ten of his men killed not only Gedaliah, but also the Jews 
who were with him in Mizpah and the Babylonian soldiers. The 
following day he slaughtered a large group of men who were bringing 
offerings to the temple. He then took the rest of the people captive and 
set out to join the Ammonites. The army officers, led by Johanan son of 
Kareah, pursued Ishmael and were able to rescue the captives, although 
Ishmael himself escaped. 


(6) One of the descendants of Pashhur who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:22). 


Ishmaelite. ish’may-uh-lit (Heb. yismé <é I? H3818). A descendant of 
Ismar. The Bible refers to the Ishmaelites in connection with the story of 
Josen (Gen. 37:25-28; 39:1), in the narrative of Gmron and the Midianites 
(Jdg. 8:24), and in a list of enemies of Israel (Ps. 83:6). In addition, a 
certain Jerar the Ishmaelite is included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 
2:17; called “Ithra the Israelite” in the MT of 2 Sam. 17:24), and the man 
in charge of Davw’s camels was an Ishmaelite named Ost. 


Twelve sons (or descendants) of Ishmael are listed in the Bible (Gen. 
25:13-15; 1 Chr. 1:29-31), and most of these names correspond to 


Arabian tribes (or place names) attested in extrabiblical sources. It is 
clear that, no later than the eighth century B.C., the Ishmaelites formed 
a major tribal confederacy spread throughout most of N Arabia. Some 
scholars dispute that these tribes are to be linked with the biblical “sons 
of Ishmael,” but the evidence seems to favor ethnic and political 
identity. In addition, there is reason to believe that the name Ishmaelite 
functions in the Bible as a generic term for desert tribal peoples, since it 
can apparently include the Midianites (cf. Gen. 37:28, 36 [MT, 
“Medanites”]; Jdg. 8:24 [cf. v. 22]). 


Ishmaiah. ish-may’yuh (Heb. yišma ‘yâ H3819, “Yahweh hears”). (1) 
One of the band of warriors, kinsmen of Sau, who joined with Davi 
when the latter took refuge at Zac (1 Chr. 12:4; KJV, “Ismaiah”). He 
was from Gmeron (as was Saul) and is described as “a mighty man among 
the Thirty, who was a leader of the Thirty.” 


(2) Son of Obadiah; he was a ruler appointed by David over the tribe 
of Zesutun (1 Chr. 27:19). 


Ishmerai. ish’muh-ri (Heb. yisméray H3821, “[Yahweh] preserves”). 
Son of Expaa. and descendant of Bensamw (1 Chr. 8:18); he is listed among 
the heads of families who lived in Jerusalem (cf. v. 28). 


Ishod. See Isunop. 


Ishpah. ish’puh (Heb. yišpâ H3834, possibly “smooth or “bald”). KJV 
Ispah. Son of Berrian and descendant of Bensamw (1 Chr. 8:16); he is listed 
among the heads of families who lived in Jerusalem (cf. v. 28). His 
father and uncle, however, are described as “heads of families of those 
living in Aijalon and who drove out the inhabitants of Gath” (v. 13). 


Ishpan. ish’pan (Heb. yišpān H3836, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Shashak and descendant of Benjamin (1 Chr. 8:22); he is listed among the 


heads of families who lived in Jerusatem (cf. v. 28). 


Ish-sechel. ish-see’kuhl (Heb. »i¥ śekel, “man of understanding”). This 
transliteration is used by some in Ezra 8:18 (e.g., ASV mg.) on the 
grounds that the context calls for a proper name. Most versions, 
however, take the words as common nouns (e.g., NRSV, “a man of 
discretion”; NIV, “a capable man”). 


Ishtar. ish’tahr. The Sumero-Semitic goddess of love and fertility and, 
mainly in Assyria, goddess of war. In Sumer she was known as Inanna (or 
[I]nnini). Ishtar was worshiped widely throughout Babylonia and 
Assyria, where temples were dedicated to her in the main cities and 
chapels in many towns. In addition, at Basyton alone there were 180 
wayside open-air shrines, where hymns and prayers to her as goddess of 
fertility were frequent. As “Lady of the lands,” she was revered 
throughout the ANE, though sometimes under other names. In the OT, 
Ishtar is referred to as Asnrorern. The women of Judah were upbraided 
for making sacrificial cakes or incense for her under her title as Queen oF 
HEAVEN (Jer. 7:18; 44:19). According to Babylonian tradition, this goddess 
descended to the underworld in search of her missing lover Tammuz, with 
the result that fertility ceased and women wept (cf. Ezek. 5:14). In her 
various capacities, Ishtar is represented as the evening and morning star 
(Venus). 


Ish-tob. ish’tob (Heb. % ¢6b, “man of Tob”). The KJV transliteration of 
a phrase that is better rendered “the men of Tob” (2 Sam. 10:6, 8). See 
Tos. 


Ishuah. See Isuvan. 


Ishuai, Ishui. See Isuw. 


Ishvah. ish’vuh (Heb. yišwâ H3796, perhaps “[God] rules”). Son of 
Asner and grandson of Jacos (Gen. 46:17 [KJV, “Ishuah”]; 1 Chr. 7:30 
[KJV, “Isuah”]). Because he does not appear in the list of Asherite clans 
(Num. 26:44-45), some suspect that the name Ishvah is the result of 
textual corruption of Isav; others speculate that he may have died 
childless. 


Ishvi. ish’vi (Heb. yišwî H3798, derivation disputed; gentilic yiswi 
H3799, “Ishvite” [KJV, “Jesuite”]). (1) Son of Asner, grandson of Jacos, 
and ancestor of the Ishvite clan (Gen. 46:17 [KJV, “Isui”]; Num. 26:44 
[KJV, “Jesui”]; 1 Chr. 7:30 [KJV, “Ishuai”]). 

(2) Son of King Savu (1 Sam. 14:49; KJV, “Ishui”). While this passage 
lists only three sons of Saul, 1 Chronicles includes four: Jonathan, Malki- 
Shua, Abinadab, and Esh-Baal (= Isu-sosuern, 1 Chr. 8:33; 9:39). Many 
believe Ishvi is the same as Esh-Baal/Ish-Bosheth; others speculate that 1 
Samuel preserves an earlier list, prior to the birth of Abinadab and Esh- 
Baal, and that Ishvi died before these last two sons were born. 


Isis. i’sis. See Osiris. 


Iskah. is*kuh. TNIV form of Iscan. 


island, isle. The Hebrew term -fî H362 can mean a true island (e.g., 
Ezek. 26:18; 27:6), dry land as distinct from wet (Isa. 42:15), and 
especially a coastland. Sometimes littoral regions are distinguished from 
interior (Esth. 10:1), and the nearby shores of Parssmne (Isa. 20:6) and 
Puornicia (23:2, 6) are included. But more commonly distance is implied, 
especially where “the coastlands/islands of the nations,” extending into 
the W Meprrerrangan, are in view (Gen. 10:5 [KJV, “isles of the Gentiles”; 
NIV, “maritime peoples”]; Zeph. 2:11). Though references are scattered, 
a notable concentration appears in the Major Prophets, and a definite 
pattern of Israelite geographical knowledge (based partially on 


Phoenician and Philistine contacts) seems implied. NT references, 
naturally more explicit, include Marra and specific Aegean islands, while 
in Rev. 6:14 and 16:20 the broader idea reappears. 


Ismachiah. See Ismaxian. 


Ismaiah. See Isamaran. 


Ismakiah. is’muh-ki’uh (Heb. yismakyahti H3577, “Yahweh sustains”). 
Also Ismachiah. One of the temple supervisors under Conanian, who was 
in charge of the contributions during the reign of Hezexian (2 Chr. 31:13). 


Ispah. See Isupan. 


The Divided Kingdom. 


Israel. iz‘ray-uhl (Heb. yisra @l H3776, by popular etymology, “he 
struggles with God”; gentilic yisré »éli H3778, “Israelite”). This name is 
used in Scripture to designate: (1) an individual man, the son of Isaac 
(see Jacos); or (2) his descendants, the twelve tribes of the Hebrews; or 
(3) only the ten northern tribes, led by the tribe of Epuram, as opposed to 
the southern, under the tribe of Jupan. 


When Asranam was Called out of Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. 11:31; Neh. 
9:7), the Lord’s redemptive purpose was to bring Abraham and his 
descendants into a saving, covenant relationship with himself (Gen. 17:7) 
and also to make of Abraham’s seed a nation in Palestine (17:8) and 
through them to some day bring salvation to the entire world (12:3; 
22:18). God accordingly blessed Abraham’s grandson Jacob with many 
children. After a long stay in Haran, Jacob returned to Palestine and “a 
man” wrestled with him, bringing him to a point of total submission 
(32:25; Hos. 12:4). By yielding his life to God’s purpose, Jacob achieved 
victory, and the man changed his name to Israel, saying, “because you 
have struggled with God and with men and have overcome” (Gen. 32:28; 
35:10). Jacob’s twelve sons were, literally, the “children of Israel” (42:5; 
45:21), but the phrase came to signify the whole body of God’s chosen 
and saved people (32:32; 34:7). It included Jacob’s grandchildren and all 
subsequent members of the household, as they proceeded to Egypt for a 
stay of 430 years (46:8; Exod. 1:7). 
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I. Mosaic period. In the space of approximately ten generations, 
God increased Israel from a clan of several hundred (Gen. 14:14; 46:27) 
to a nation of “six hundred thousand men on foot, besides women and 
children” (Exod. 12:37; cf. Num. 1:46), equipped with all the material 
and cultural advantages of Egypt (Exod. 2:10; 12:36; Acts 7:22). Their 
very increase, however, seems to have aroused the envy of the Egyptians 
(Exod. 1:8-10). Israel was thus enslaved and compelled to erect certain 
store-cities in the region of the eastern Nnr delta (1:11; cf. Gen. 15:13) 
and was threatened with total national destruction under the anti- 
Semitic policy of the empire (Exod. 1:16). Moses (born 1527 B.C.) was 
taken in by an Egyptian princess, but even he was forced to flee Egypt. 


God, however, still remembered his covenant promises with Abraham 
(Exod. 2:24-25). At the death of the current pHaraon (2:23), God appeared 
to Moses in a burning bush at Mount Sinai and commissioned him to 
deliver the enslaved people (3:10). Moses accordingly returned to the 
Egyptian court with the cry “This is what the Lorp says: Israel is my 
firstborn son, and I told you, ‘Let my son go, so he may worship me.’ But 
you refused to let him go; so I will kill your firstborn son” (4:22-23). The 
new monarch, however, refused to heed the divine summons. Only after 
a series of ten miraculous plagues, climaxing in the death of all the 
firstborn of Egypt, was the hardhearted pharaoh compelled to yield to 
the Lord (12:31). 


Israel marched eastward from Gosuen toward the Rep sea (see exopus). But 
when the perfidious pharaoh pursued after the seemingly entrapped 
Hebrews (Exod. 14:3), the Lord sent a strong E wind that blew back the 
waters of the sea (14:21). Israel crossed, and then the Lord caused the 
waters to return so that the Egyptians were destroyed to the last man 
(14:28; excepting pharaoh, who is not mentioned after v. 10). When the 
Israelites reached Mount Sinai (19:1), God extended the covenant offer of 
reconciliation that he had made with Abraham and Jacob (Gen. 12:1-3; 
28:13-15) so as to embrace the whole nation of the sons of Israel, 
promising, “Now if you obey me fully and keep my covenant, then out of 
all nations you will be my treasured possession. Although the whole 
earth is mine, you will be for me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation” 
(Exod. 19:5-6). 


Israel was required to fulfill certain subjective conditions so as to 
share in this testamental inheritance: “Jf you keep my covenant, then...” 
Basically, they must in rarrs commit themselves to God, to be his people. 
As Moses proclaimed, “Hear, O Israel:...Love the Loro your God with all 
your heart” (Deut. 6:4-5). God provided Israel with his fundamental 
moral law, the Decalogue (Exod. 20:3-17; see Commanpments, ten), together 
with elaborations in the various other codes of the Penrateucn. God also 
furnished them with his ceremonial aw, to depict Israel’s reconciliation 
with their heavenly Father (e.g., Lev. 23:39-40) and to provide a 
symbolical way of rorcivensss, should they transgress his moral 
requirements (e.g., 6:1-3, 6-7). The ceremonies, however, gained their 
true effectiveness because they foreshadowed the ultimate redemptive 
work of Jesus Christ (Heb. 9:9-14, 23-24). 


Eventually Israel broke up camp (Num. 10:11) and marched NE to 
Kanes on the southern border of the Promised Land of Canaan. But after 
taking forty days to spy out the land, all the tribal representatives except 
Cares and Josnua reported unfavorably on attempting any conquest of 
Canaan: “But the people who live there are powerful, and the cities are 
fortified and very large” (13:28). Impetuous Israel then refused to 
advance into the Promised Land and prayed for a return to Egypt (14:4). 
Moses’ intercession did save them from immediate divine wrath; but the 
Lord still condemned them to wander for forty years in the wilderness, 
one year for each day of spying, until that entire generation died away 
(14:32-34). 


Israel’s route of march, after an extended stay at Kadesh (Deut. 1:46), 
is described in Num. 33; but the various camps cannot be identified, 
except that they are known to have passed through Ezion ceser at the head 
of the Gulf of Agasan before a final return to Kadesh (Num. 33:35-36). 
This rough, nomadic existence forced the people into a life of 
dependence on God, who tested them and yet at the same time cared for 
them miraculously (Deut. 2:7; 8:2-4). This training period was still 
marred by repeated “murmurings” and defections, such as the revolts of 
Koran, Daman, and Asmam (Num. 16-17). Even Moses, when producing 
water for the thirsty people, failed to credit God with the glory (20:10- 
11) and was therefore denied entrance into the Promised Land (20:12). 


When the Hebrews resumed their advance on Canaan, the nation of 
Epom (a people descended from Israel’s twin brother Esau) refused to 
allow kindred Israel to pass through their territories (Num. 20:21). The 
result was that the Israelites were compelled to double back to Ezion 
Geber on the Red Sea and go completely around the land of Edom, 
marching northward up the xino’s nichway along the eastern border of 
Edom and Moas (21:4, 22). Opposite the midpoint of the Dran sra, Israel 
reached the territory of the Canaanite kingdom of Sion of Hesuson. 
Although Sihon refused to allow Israel further passage, it was actually 
God who had hardened the king’s heart (Deut. 2:30), whose very attack 
provided the occasion for his total overthrow and for Israel’s occupation 
of the land of Guran (Num. 21:24). Similar aggression by Oc, king of 
Basuan, resulted in Israel’s acquisition of N Transsorpan as well (21:35). 
Eventually, Israel was able to set up camp on the Plains of Moas, across 
the Jorpan from Jericuo (Deut. 1:3-5). 


During the last month of Moses’ life, God’s great servant conducted a 
“numbering” or census of the people, which indicated a figure similar to 
what was recorded at the time of the exodus forty years before (Num. 
26:51; cf. 1:46). Moses then granted the request of the tribes of Reussn, 
Gap, and half of Manassen to settle in the conquered lands of Transjordan 
(ch. 32); and he provided for the division of W Canaan among the 
remaining tribes (chs. 33-34). At this time Bataam, who had been 
employed by the Moabites to curse Israel, uttered his famous blessings. 
The seer climaxed his oracles by predicting the future messianic king, 
whose coming constituted the purpose of Israel: “I see him, but not now; 
I behold him, but not near. A star will come out of Jacob; a scepter will 
rise out of Israel. He will crush the foreheads of Moab, the skulls of all 
the sons of Sheth” (24:17). Moses then anointed Joshua as his successor 
(27:23), spoke the final addresses that constitute most of the book of 
Deuteronomy, and ascended Mount Piscan to view the Promised Land. There 
Moses died and was buried by God’s own hand (Deut. 34:5-6). He had 
been the founder of the Hebrews as a nation. “Since then, no prophet 
has risen in Israel like Moses, whom the Loro knew face to face” (34:10). 


II. The conquest. At Joshua’s accession, the land of Canaan lay 


providentially prepared for conquest by the Hebrews (assuming the so- 
called “early date” for the exodus). Comprising nominally a part of the 
Egyptian empire, Canaan suffered the neglect of Amenhotep III (c. 1412- 
1376 B.C.), called “the magnificent,” whose rule was one of luxury, 
military inactivity, and decay. Political organization within Palestine 
was that of many small city-states, impoverished by a century of 
Egyptian misrule and deficient in cooperative defense. Canaanite 
standards of living, however, were still superior to those of the invading 
Hebrews, a fact that was later to lend “cultural” appeal to their debased 
religion. 

As the Israelites were ready to cross into W Canaan, the Jorpan River 
was in its annual flood stage (Josh. 3:15). But Joshua anticipated a 
miracle of divine intervention (3:13), and the Lord did indeed open a 
gateway into Canaan. For “the water from upstream stopped flowing. It 
piled up in a heap a great distance away, at a town called Adam,” some 
15 mi. (24 km.) N of Jericho (3:16). Israel marched across the dry 
riverbed, led by the ark of God’s testament (3:13). 


Joshua’s war of conquest developed in three major campaigns: in 
central, southern, and northern Canaan. His first objective was the city 
of Jericho, to his immediate W in the Jordan Valley. “At the sound of the 
trumpet, when the people gave a loud shout” outside Jericho’s walls, the 
Lord caused the walls to collapse (Josh. 6:20), and Joshua proceeded to 
“devote” the city to God (6:21). Joshua then ascended westward into 
Canaan’s central ridge and, after an initial setback because of sin in the 
camp (7:20-21), seized the post of Ai. It seems to have served as an outer 
defense of the major city of Berme (8:17), which surrendered without 
further resistance (12:16; cf. Jdg. 1:22). Joshua was thus able to 
assemble Israel at Suecuem to reaffirm the Mosaic law (Josh. 8:33; 
according to Deut. 27:11-26), having subdued all of central Canaan. 


To the S, Geron next submitted and, by trickery, its inhabitants saved 
themselves from the destruction that God had decreed (Deut. 7:2; Josh. 
9:15). Their action, however, provoked an alliance against them of five 
kings of the southern Amores, who retaliated by laying siege to Gibeon 
(Josh. 10:5). Joshua was informed and advanced by forced march to the 
relief of his clients (10:9); they surprised the enemy and with divine aid 


routed them westward down the Auaton Valley. Israel then proceeded to 
ravage the whole of southern Palestine (10:28-42). 


The northern Canaanites finally awoke to their danger and formed an 
offensive alliance under the leadership of Jasin king of Hazor (Josh. 11:5). 
Joshua, however, attacked unexpectedly at the Waters of Merom, in 
Upper Gamez, and completely routed the allied forces (11:7-8). Only 
Hazor was actually destroyed (11:13), but this triumph meant that 
within six years of the fall of Jericho (cf. 14:10) virtually all Canaan had 
come to lie at Joshua’s feet (11:16). “So the Lor» gave Israel all the land 
he had sworn to give their forefathers...every [promise] was fulfilled” 
(21:43, 45). The Canaanites had not yet lost their potential for 
resistance; and indeed, what the Lord had sworn to Israel had been a 
gradual occupation of the land (Exod. 23:28-30; Deut. 7:22). Much still 
remained to be possessed (Josh. 13:1), but at this point Joshua was 
compelled by advancing age to divide the land among the twelve 
Hebrew tribes (Josh. 13-22). He then charged his people with 
faithfulness to the Lord (24:15) and died. 


II. Judges. Moses had ordered the “devotion” (extermination) of 
the Canaanites (Deut. 7:2), both because of their longstanding 
immoralities (9:5; cf. Gen. 9:22, 25; 15:16) and because of their 
debasing religious influence on God’s people (Deut. 7:4; 12:31). See 
pevotep THING. In the years immediately following Joshua’s death, Judah 
accordingly accomplished an initial capture of Jerusaiem (Jdg. 1:8; though 
the city was not held, 1:21); Ephraim and western Manasseh killed the 
men of Bethel (1:25) because the city had begun to reassert itself. But 
then came failure: Israel ceased to eradicate the Canaanites, no more 
cities were taken (1:27-34), and the tribe of Dan actually suffered 
eviction themselves (1:34). Israel’s tolerance of evil had to be rectified 
by national chastening (2:3). 

The next three and one-half centuries were used of God to impress on 
his people three major lessons: (1) The Lord’s wrat because of sin. When 
Israel yielded to temptation, God “sold them to their enemies all around, 
whom they were no longer able to resist” (Jdg. 2:14). (2) God’s mercy 
when people repented. The Lord would then raise “up a judge for them, 
he was with the judge and saved them out of the hands of their enemies” 


(2:18). (3) Israel’s depravity. “When the judge died, the people returned 
to ways even more corrupt than those of their fathers” (2:19). The 
period of the fourteen judges or leaders (twelve mentioned in the book 
of Judges, plus Eu and Samus. in 1 Samuel) demonstrates a repeated cycle 


of human sin, of servitude or supplication, and then of salvation. 


The chief external forces that God employed for the execution of his 
providential dealings were the rival empires of the Hirnres N of Palestine 
and of the Egyptians to the S. Neither of these powers was conscious of 
the way God was using them; but still, the years in which either 
succeeded in maintaining Palestinian law and order proved to be just the 
period that God had chosen for granting “rest” to Israel. Suppiluliuma, 
for example, who took the throne of the Hittite New Kingdom in about 
1385 B.C., fomented dissension among the Palestinian states that owed 
nominal allegiance to Egypt’s Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV; with 
this international intrigue coincides Israel’s first oppression, by Cusnan 
RISHATHAIM, an invader from Hittite-controlled Mesoporama (Jdg. 3:8). The 
underlying cause, however, lay in Israel’s sin against the moral 
requirements of God’s Sinaitic covenant. (Compare the sordid events of 
Micah and the Danites and of the Benjamite outrage, Jdg. 17-21.) When 
they “cried out to the Lorp, he raised up for them a deliverer, Othniel son 
of Kenaz, Caleb’s younger brother” (Jdg. 3:9). The forty years of peace 
that then followed probably correspond to the time of undisputed Hittite 
sway over Palestine, until some years after the death of Suppiluliuma c. 
1345. 


Founded in the 1320s B.C., however, the 19th dynasty of Egypt began 
to reassert its territorial claims. Behind this international confusion lay 
the fact that “once again the Israelites did evil in the eyes of the Lorp, 
and because they did this evil the Loro gave Eglon king of Moab power 
over Israel,” for eighteen years (Jdg. 3:12, 14). Again the Israelites cried 
out to the Lord, and he gave them a deliverer—Enun, a left-handed man, 
the son of Gera the Benjamite (3:15)—and granted them eighty years of 
peace. This may have been the time of the treaty of 1315 between Seti I 
of Egypt and Mursil II of Heth, who preserved order by dividing the Near 
East into separate spheres of influence. The treaty was then renewed in 
1279, after a futile war of aggression by Rameses II, and was strictly 


enforced until the death of the last great Hittite king, c. 1250. 


Against the oppressive Canaanite Jasmw II of Hazor (Jdg. 4:2-3), God 
raised up the fourth of the judges, the woman Drsoran. Her military 
commander, Barax, proceeded to muster the north-central tribes to the 
Valley of Esprazton for war with Jabin’s officer, Siszra. Then “the stars 
fought, from their courses they fought against Sisera” (5:20; cf. v. 21): a 
divinely sent cloudburst immobilized the powerful Canaanite chariotry, 
and Sisera himself was murdered in flight by a Kenite woman. The forty- 
year peace that followed Deborah’s victory may have coincided with the 
strong rule of Ramses III at the turn of the century, the last great pharaoh 
of the 19th dynasty. 
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valley to allot their tribal inheritances in the Promised Land. 


Next came the nomadic Midianites and Amalekites out of the eastern 
desert to plunder sinful Israel (Jdg. 6:2-6). In about 1175 B.C., however, 
the Lord answered the repentant prayers of his people and raised up 
Gwron with his chosen band of 300. “A sword for the Loro and for 
Gideon” cleared Israel of the nomadic raiders (7:19-25; 8:10-12), as 
witnessed by the peaceful picture of Ruth 2-4 some twenty-five years 
later. The turmoil that resulted from the attempt of Gideon’s son 
AsimetecH to make himself king over Israel (Jdg. 9) was rectified by the 
sixth and seventh judges, Tora and Jar (who must have overlapped, for 


no separate deliverance is ascribed to the latter, 10:1-5). But with their 
deaths in 1110 and the apostasy that subsequently arose, God delivered 
up his land to two simultaneous oppressions: that of the Ammonites in 
the east, and that of the Philistines in the west (10:7). After eighteen 
years, eastern Israel was freed by Jepurnan, the eighth judge (ch. 11), who 
was succeeded by three minor judges. Western Israel, however, remained 
subject to the rising power of the Philistines for a full forty years (13:1), 
until the advent of Samuel in 1070. This period must therefore embrace 
the activity of Eli, until about 1090 (1 Sam. 4:18), as well as the 
spectacular but politically ineffective exploits of Samson, the twelfth and 
last judge of the book of Judges, to about 1075 (Jdg. 13-16; see 15:20). 

The Puuistines, by reason of their superior discipline and equipment (cf. 
Jdg. 3:31; 1 Sam. 13:22; 17:5-6), were able to mount three oppressions, 
commencing respectively in 1110, 1055, and 1010 B.C., and thereby to 
threaten the very existence of Israel. Their opening oppression climaxed 
in the first battle of Esrnezer (1 Sam. 4) and resulted in the deaths of Eli 
and his sons, in the capture of the arx or THE covenant, and in the destruction 
of the Lord’s house at Smon (see Jer. 7:14). God in his grace, however, 
raised up the prophet Samuel, who ended the oppression by a God-given 
victory at the second battle of Ebenezer in about 1070 B.C. (1 Sam. 7). 
But later, as Samuel turned over many of his powers as judge to his 
corrupt sons (8:1-3), the Philistines returned with barbaric cruelty (cf. 
31:8-10; Jdg. 16:25), seeking to crush disorganized Israel. 


IV. The united kingdom. The monarchy was precipitated by the 
demand of the people themselves. Despite God’s directive that they be 
holy and separate (Lev. 20:26), they still wished to be like “all the other 
nations” (1 Sam. 8:5), with a human king to fight their battles (8:20), 
rather than having God acting through a theocratic judge (8:7). They 
conveniently forgot that it was faithlessness that brought them under 
attack in the first place. Still, their rebellion served to accomplish God’s 
purpose (see Ps. 76:10); for he had long before decreed a kingdom in 
Israel over which Jesus the Messiah would someday reign (Gen. 49:10; 
Num. 24:17). The Lord accordingly authorized Samuel to anoint a king 
(1 Sam. 8:22) and directed him to Sau, from the tribe of Bersam (ch. 9). 


Saul’s accession proceeded in three steps. He was first privately 


anointed by Samuel (1 Sam. 10:1) and filled with God’s Spirit (10:10), 
then publicly selected at Mizpan (10:24), and at last popularly confirmed 
at Guca, after having delivered the town of Jaszsu curan from Ammonite 
attack (Jdg. 11). The primary concern of his forty-year reign (1050-1010 
B.C., cf. Acts 13:21) was the Philistines. These oppressors had already 
occupied much of his territory, and open war was provoked when one of 
their garrisons was destroyed by Saul’s son Jonatuan (1 Sam. 13:3). In the 
ensuing battle at Micmasn, Jonathan’s personal bravery (14:14), plus the 
Philistines’ own superstitious reaction to a heaven-sent earthquake 
(14:15, 20), brought about their total defeat. Saul thus terminated the 
second oppression but, by his failure to submit to Samuel (13:8-9), 
suffered the rejection of his dynasty from the throne of Israel (13:14). 

From his capital in Geran of Benjamin, Saul “fought valiantly” and 
pushed back the enemies of Israel on every hand (1 Sam. 14:47-48). In 
about 1025 B.C., however, having been ordered to destroy Israel’s 
implacable enemies, the Awatexires (15:1-3; cf. Exod. 17:14), Saul 
disobeyed and spared both the king and the best of the spoils, under 
pretext of making offerings to God (1 Sam. 15:15). Samuel stated that 
“to obey is better than sacrifice” (15:22) and declared Saul’s personal 
deposition from the kingship (15:23, 28). Samuel then privately 
anointed Dav, a son of Jesse of Judah, as king over Israel (16:13). David 
was about fifteen at the time (cf. 2 Sam. 5:4); but by God’s providence, 
he gained rapid promotion at court, first as a minstrel (1 Sam. 16:21-23) 
and then by his victory over the Philistine champion Gouan (ch. 17). 
Even Saul’s growing jealousy, which removed David from court to the 
dangers of battle, augmented the latter’s popularity (18:27-30). Saul’s 
overt hostility finally drove David and his followers into exile, first as 
outlaws in Judah (20-26) and then as vassals to the Philistine king of 
Garu (27-30). But while Saul was diverting his resources in the futile 
pursuit of David, the Philistines prepared for a third, all-out attack on 
Israel in 1010. David barely escaped engaging in war against his own 
people (29:4; cf. v. 8); and Saul, routed at Mount Gusoa, committed 
suicide rather than suffering capture (31:4). Israel’s sinful demand for a 
king had brought about their own punishment. 


Having learned of the death of Saul, David moved to Hesron and was 


there proclaimed king over his own tribe of Judah (2 Sam. 2:4). But 
despite David’s diplomacy, the supporters of Saul set up his son Isn-sosneTH 
over the northern and eastern tribes (2:8-9). Civil war followed, but 
David increasingly gained the upper hand (3:1). Finally, after the death 
of Ish-Bosheth, the tribal representatives assembled to Hebron and there 
anointed David as king over all Israel (5:3; 1003 B.C.). The Philistines 
now realized that their future depended on prompt action. David, 
however, after an initial flight to his former outlaw retreat (5:17), rallied 
his devoted forces (cf. 23:13-17) and, by two brilliant victories in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem (5:9-25), he not only terminated the last Philistine 
oppression but eventually incorporated Gath into his own territory and 
subdued the remaining Philistine states (1 Chr. 18:1). 


The time was ripe for the rise of a Hebrew empire. The Hittites had 
succumbed to barbarian invasion; the 21st dynasty of Egypt stagnated 
under the alternating rule of priests and merchants (1100 B.C. on); and 
Assyria, after having weakened others, was itself restrained by inactive 
kings. With Philistia broken, Israel remained free from foreign threat for 
150 years. David’s first strategic move was to capture Jerusalem from 
the Canaanites. Militarily, Mount Zion constituted a splendid fortress (2 
Sam. 5:6, 9); politically, the city afforded David a neutral capital 
between the recently hostile areas of Judah and northern Israel; and 
religiously, Zion’s possession of the ark of God’s testament (6:17) 
centered the people’s spiritual hopes within its walls (Ps. 87). From 
about 1002 to 995 David extended his power on every side, from the 
Eupurates River on the N (2 Sam. 8:3) to the Red Sea on the S (8:14). 


David sought to construct a “house,” or tempik, in Jerusalem that would 
be fitting for the Lord. This plan was denied him because of his excessive 
bloodshed (1 Chr. 22:8; cf. 2 Sam. 8:2); but God’s prophet did inform 
him, “The Loro himself will establish a house for you” (2 Sam. 7:11). He 
explained, “When your days are over and you rest with your fathers, I 
will raise up your offspring to succeed you, who will come from your 
own body;...he is the one who will build a house for my Name.” God’s 
promise, moreover, extended beyond Soromon and climaxed in that One 
in whom Israel’s ultimate purpose would be fulfilled: “And I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom forever. I will be his [the Messiah’s] 


father, and he will be my son” (7:13-14; Heb. 1:5). The eternal Christ 
would indeed suffer a “testator’s” death (Ps. 22:16-18), but would rise in 
power to give everlasting life to his own (16:10-11; 22:22, 26). In the 
Lord’s promises to him (89:3; 132:12) David experienced fundamental 
clarifications of God’s former redemptive revelation on Mount Sinai. He 
exclaimed in his psalms and other inspired writings: “Is not my house 
right with God? / Has he not made with me an everlasting covenant, / 
arranged and secured in every part? / Will he not bring to fruition my 
salvation / and grant me my every desire?” (2 Sam. 23:5). 


In his later life David became involved in sins of adultery and murder 
(2 Sam. 11) and of failure to control his sons (ch. 13-14), and for this he 
received corresponding punishments (chs. 15-16; cf. 12:10-12). The 
revolt of Assatom served also to intensify the antagonism between the 
northern and southern tribes (19:41-43). But at his death in 970 B.C. 
David was able to commit to his son Solomon an empire that marked the 
peak of Israel’s power. 
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Solomon, after a bloody accession (1 Ki. 2:25, 34, 36), reigned in 
peace, culture, and luxury, experiencing only one military campaign in 
forty years (2 Chr. 8:3). He was further able to consummate an alliance 
with the last pharaoh of the 21st dynasty (1 Ki. 3:1). King Solomon is 
most famous, however, for his unexcelled wisdom (4:31), which was 


achieved by humility before God (3:7-12) and through which he 
composed the inspired Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, plus 
numerous other works (Ps. 72; 127; cf. 1 Ki. 4:32). His greatest 
undertaking was the building of the Jerusalem temple, erected from 966 
to 959 B.C. (1 Ki. 6) out of materials lavishly provided by David (1 Chr. 
22). Like the tabernacle before it, the temple symbolized the abiding 
presence of God with his people (1 Ki. 8:11). 


But Solomon also engaged in a number of luxurious building projects 
of his own (1 Ki. 7:1-12), so that despite his great commercial revenues 
(9:26-28; 10:14-15) indebtedness forced him to surrender territory 
(9:11-12) and to engage in excessive taxation and labor conscription. 
Unrest grew throughout the empire; and, while the tribute continued 
during his lifetime (4:21), surrounding subject countries, such as Epom 
and Damascus, became increasingly independent (11:14, 23). More serious 
was Solomon’s spiritual failure, induced by wanton polygamy (11:1-8). 
“The Loro became angry with Solomon because his heart had turned 
away from the Lorp....So the Loro said to Solomon ‘Since this is your 
attitude and you have not kept my covenant,...I will most certainly tear 
the kingdom away from you and give it to one of your subordinates.... 
Yet I will not tear the whole kingdom from [your son], but will give him 
one tribe for the sake of David my servant and for the sake of Jerusalem, 
which I have chosen’” (11:9-12). 


V. The divided kingdom. Early in 930 B.C. Solomon died, and 
his son Rexosoam went to Suecuem to be confirmed as king. The people, 
however, were led by Jerosoam of Ephraim to demand relief from 
Solomon’s tyranny (1 Ki. 12:4), and when Rehoboam spurned their 
pleas, the ten northern tribes seceded to form an independent kingdom 
of Israel (or Ephraim). Underlying causes for the rupture include the 
geographical isolation of the tribes (cf. the phrase “to your tents,” 12:16) 
and their longstanding social tensions (2 Sam. 2:7-9; 19:43). But the 
basic reason lay in God’s decision to punish Israel for Solomon’s apostasy 
(1 Ki. 11:31; 12:15, 24). Furthermore, while the northern tribes 
possessed the advantages of size, fertility of land, and foreign-trade 
contacts, these very features diminished their devotion to the Lord and 
his word. 


Ephraim’s spiritual laxness became immediately apparent when 
Jeroboam introduced two golden calves, with sanctuaries at Dan and 
Bete. to rival Jerusalem (1 Ki. 12:28; see carr worsuip). He did attempt to 
associate these images with the historic God of the exodus; but they 
were still idols, “other gods” (14:9), and not mere pedestals for the 
Lord’s invisible presence. Each succeeding king of Israel likewise 
“walked in all the ways of Jeroboam,...and in his sin, which he had 
caused Israel to commit” (see, e.g., 15:26; 16:19, 26). The division 
served ultimately to separate the sinful Hebrews from the two faithful 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin: “For not all who are descended from 
Israel [Jacob] are Israel” (Rom. 9:6). 

The relations between Ephraim and Judah passed through seven 
stages. (1) Hostility marked their course for the first two generations. 
Initially, both kingdoms suffered from raids by Suisuax, the energetic 
founder of Egypt’s 22nd dynasty (2 Chr. 12:1-9). Later, Jeroboam 
advanced against Rehoboam’s son Asuan (913-910 B.C.); but God granted 
a great victory to outnumbered Judah (ch. 13), “because they relied on 
the Lorp, the God of their fathers” (13:18). Pious Asa (910-869) ended 
Egyptian threats by routing the hosts of Zrran the Cushite (Pharaoh 
Osorkon I?) at the turn of the century (14:9-15) and then led Judah in a 
revival of faith in God’s covenant (15:12). But when faced by Ephraimite 
garrisons at Raman, only 6 mi. (10 km.) from Jerusalem, the king 
panicked and hired Ben-napav of Damascus to divert the energies of Israel 
(16:1-4). God’s prophet condemned Asa because he “relied on the king 
of Aram and not on the Loro [his] God” (16:7); and the precedent of 
Aramean intervention had serious consequences. King Omri (885-874) 
founded Samaria as the new capital of Ephraim; but Ben-Hadad laid 
repeated siege to the city, and Omri’s son Anas was saved only by the 
grace of God (1 Ki. 20). 


(2) Asa’s son JenosHapHat Made peace with Ahab (1 Ki. 22:44). The 


allies, together with Ben-Hadad, did manage to halt the westward 
advance of Suamaneser III of Assyria at the bloody battle of Qarqar on the 


Orontes (853 B.C.). But Jehoshaphat had given his son in marriage to 
Arauan, the Baal-worshiping daughter of Ahab and his Phoenician queen 


JezeseL, the persecutor of Ewan (19:2); and such compromise could never 
be honored by God (2 Chr. 19:2). Jehoshaphat was almost killed at the 
side of Ahab at Ramorn curan (1 Ki. 22:32-35). Their joint commercial 
projects met with disaster (2 Chr. 20:35-37). Moab succeeded in 
revolting from Ephraim (2 Ki. 1:1), and Edom from Judah (8:22); and 
when Jexu executed God’s sentence against the house of Ahab in Israel 
(841), he killed Judah’s young king with them (9:27). Athaliah then 
slaughtered her princely grandchildren and seized the throne in 
Jerusalem (11:1). 

(3) The years between 841 and 790 B.C. saw no major dealings 
between Israel and Judah because of Aramean domination over both 
kingdoms (see 2 Ki. 8:12). Thus, even though Athaliah was killed in 
Jerusalem, the boy-king Joash (Jenoasn) suffered humiliating submission 
to Hazan. of Damascus (12:17-18). Jehu fared even worse, rendering 
tribute to Shalmaneser in 841 and then, after Assyria’s departure, 
forfeiting his entire Transjordanian territory to Hazael. Only an Assyrian 
victory over Damascus shortly before 800 brought relief to Israel (13:5). 

(4) By 790 B.C. Amazan of Judah had recovered sufficiently to 
reconquer Edom (2 Ki. 14:7), but his success deceived him. He dared to 
challenge Jehoash of Israel (14:10), and Jerusalem was rendered totally 
subservient to Ephraim until the death of Jehoash in 782. 

(5) Under the strong monarchs Jeroboam II in Israel and Uzziah in 
Judah the two kingdoms lived for thirty years in mutual respect and 
peace. It was their “Indian summer”: Egypt slumbered on under the 23rd 
dynasty; Aram (Syria) was broken by Assyria; and Assyria herself, now 
without aggressive leadership, could be swayed even by the 
contemporary Hebrew prophet Jonan (2 Ki. 14:25). But beneath the 
outward prosperity lay moral corruption. Amos proclaimed impending 
judgment on “the day of the Lor» ” (Amos 5:18). Hosza, too, warned of 
deportation to Assyria (Hos. 10:6); but with the abolishment of God’s old 
covenant with Israel, he anticipated a future, newer covenant in which 
people would “acknowledge the Loro” in truth, under “David [the 
Messiah] their king” (2:20; 3:5). 

(6) In 752 B.C. Jeroboam II’s son was murdered, and Uzziah (Azariah) 


of Judah assumed the leadership of the western states against the rising 
power of Assyria. The general Pul, that is, TicLarn-pmzser I, was able in 
743 to chronicle his defeat of “Azariah the Yaudaean”; and while Judah 
apparently escaped with little damage, Damascus and Israel, being 
farther N, were laid under heavy tribute (2 Ki. 15:19). 

(7) The Arameans and Ephraimites then united in reprisals against 
Ahaz, Judah’s new but weak and faithless ruler (2 Ki. 16:5; Isa. 7:1-2). 
Isaiah admonished him to trust in God and in Immanus, the virgin-born 
Messiah (Isa. 7:3-14); but in 734 B.C. Ahaz submitted to Assyria for 
deliverance (2 Ki. 16:7). Edom and Philistia continued to plunder Judah 
(2 Chr. 28:17-18) and may thus provide the background to Osann (see 
Obad. 10) and Jor (Joel 3:4, 19); but Ephraim’s northern tribes were 
taken captive by Tiglath-Pileser in 733 (2 Ki. 15:29), and Damascus was 
destroyed (16:9). Shortly after that the energetic 25th (Cushite) dynasty 
rose to power in Egypt, and its pharaoh So (Shabaka?) incited Israel to a 
final revolt (17:4). Samaria fell to the Assyrians in 722. Sarcon II (722- 
705) proceeded to deport 27,290 Ephraimites (17:6) and replaced them 
with foreign colonists, who produced the half-breed Samaritans (17:24- 
33). “They...did not trust in the Lor» their God. They rejected his decrees 
and the covenant....So the Loro removed them from his presence. Only 
the tribe of Judah was left” (17:14-15, 18). 

Hezexian (725-696 B.C.) meanwhile seized the opportunity to purify the 
Jerusalem temple (2 Chr. 29) and to destroy the corrupt mcm pracss, 
whether outrightly pagan or claiming the name of the Lord. His reform 
included even Israel, which was not helpless under Assyrian siege (31:1); 
and he invited Ephraimites and Judeans alike to the greatest Passover 
since Solomon (ch. 30). The name “Israel” came thus to be applied to 
God’s faithful remnant, regardless of their previous citizenship (30:6; cf. 
Ezra 9:1; 10:5). Hezekiah was warned by both Isaiah (Isa. 30:1-7; 31:1- 
3) and Micah (Mic. 1:9) to take no part in Shabaka’s disastrous battle 
against Sargon in 720; and he managed to withdraw from the equally 
unsuccessful revolt of Ashdod in 711, which was sponsored by Egypt and 
Babylon (Isa. 20 and 39; cf. 36:1). But with the accession of Sennacherib 
in 705, Hezekiah attempted to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 


Egypt, however, proved again to be a “splintered reed” (2 Ki. 18:21); 


Shabaka was defeated at Eltekeh near Ekron in 701 B.C., and 
Sennacherib claims to have taken over two hundred thousand Jews 
captive (cf. Isa. 43:5, 14) and to have “shut up Hezekiah like a caged 
bird in Jerusalem.” Hezekiah resubmitted (2 Ki. 18:14-16), but the false 
Sennacherib made further demands (18:17). God then rose to the 
defense of his chastened people (Isa. 37:6, 21-35), and, when a relief 
army arrived under Shabaka’s brother Tiruaxa, it found the Assyrians 
dead, for they had been killed by the angel of the Lord (2 Ki. 19:9, 35; 
cf. the Egyptian legend of a plague of mice in the camp of Sennacherib 
[Herodotus, Hist. 2.141]). The event ranks with the crossing of the Red 
Sea as one of the greatest examples of God’s deliverance. Isaiah thus had 
a sound basis for comforting Israel (Isa. 40:1-2) and directing their hope 
to that day when God would fulfill his redemptive purpose among them 
(53:6). 

Manasstn’s reign (696-641 B.C.) was the longest and worst in Judah’s 
history. He gave up Hezekiah’s dearly bought freedom by resubmitting 
to Assyria. He also rebuilt the high places, served Baal with human 
sacrifice, and mimicked Assyrian star worship (2 Ki. 21:2-9). Through 
imprisonment (after the Babylonian revolts of 652-648?), he experienced 
personal conversion (2 Chr. 33:11-16); but it was too late to reform the 
people as a whole (33:17; cf. 2 Ki. 21:11, 15; 23:26). God, however, was 
yet to raise up Josan (639-608), the greatest of Judah’s reformers. While 
still in his teens (627), he responded to prophetic teaching such as 
Zephaniah’s (Zeph. 1:14-17) and began actively to eliminate idolatry (2 
Chr. 34:3-7). At this point the barbaric Scymians erupted over the ANE, 
and the terror they inspired seems to have turned men’s hearts to God. 
The Scythians were finally driven back by the newly formed 26th 
dynasty in Egypt, but their devastations did serve to release Judah from 
foreign control for a full twenty years. 


Josiah used these last precious decades to establish the covenantal 
faith once and for all among the pious. His reforms climaxed in 621 with 
the discovery of “the Book of the Law of the Loro that had been given 
through Moses” (2 Chr. 24:14), perhaps the chief sanctuary scroll of the 
Pentateuch (Deut. 31:25-26) that had been misplaced under Manasseh 
(cf. 2 Chr. 35:3). Josiah and his people reconsecrated themselves “to 
obey the words of the covenant written in this book” (34:31). He 


removed the high places (2 Ki. 23:8-9), including even Jeroboam’s 
original altar at Bethel (23:15), and kept the greatest Passover since the 
days of the judges (2 Chr. 35). “Neither before nor after Josiah was there 
a king like him who turned to the Loro as he did—with all his heart and 
with all his soul and with all his strength, in accordance with all the Law 
of Moses” (2 Ki. 23:25). 

In 612 B.C. Nineven fell to the Medes and Babylonians, just as Nanum 
had prophesied (Nah. 3:18-19). The Medes then withdrew, but Egypt 
and Babylon arose to claim the spoils. Josiah intervened to oppose the 
advance of Pharaoh Neco II and was killed at Mecwno in 608 (2 Chr. 
35:20-24). Neco, however, was decisively defeated by the Babylonians at 
CarcuemisH in 605; and Nesucnapnezzak appropriated the former Assyrian 
territories (2 Ki. 24:7). Josiah’s son Jenomxm (23:34) was threatened with 
deportation to Basyton (cf. 2 Chr. 36:6 and 2 Ki. 24:1-6), but only a few 
of the nobility, such as Daniel (Dan. 1:3), were actually taken captive at 
this time. The date 605 marks the commencement of Judah’s predicted 
seventy years of captivity (Jer. 25:11-12). But while the prophet 
Habakkuk was admonishing his people to “live by...faith” (Hab. 2:4), 
Jehoiakim reverted to the sins of his fathers (2 Ki. 23:37). He also 
rebelled against Babylon (24:1), but he died in 598, and it was his son, 
with 10,000 of the leaders of Judah, who suffered the second 
deportation when Jerusalem surrendered on March 16, 597 (24:10-16). 


Finally, Jehoiakim’s brother Zepexian yielded to the inducements of 
Pharaoh Hopnra of the 26th dynasty and defied Nebuchadnezzar (cf. Jer. 
37:11). The Babylonians advanced, Hophra withdrew, and Jerusalem fell 
in 586. The city and temple were burned (2 Ki. 25:9), the walls were 
dismantled (25:10), and most of the people were carried into exe in 
Babylon (25:11). A small, fourth deportation in 582 removed even some 
of the poor that were left (25:12; Jer. 52:30). Israel had “mocked God’s 
messengers, despised his words and scoffed at his prophets until the 
wrath of the Loro was aroused against his people and there was no 
remedy” (2 Chr. 36:16). But though the external kingdom of Israel 
ceased to exist, it did so because it had accomplished its divine purpose. 
A remnant, albeit small, had been nurtured to the point of profiting from 
the fiery trial of Babylon so as to be ready for that ultimate day: “‘The 


time is coming,’ declares the Lorn, ‘when I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel....I will put my law in their minds and write it 
on their hearts. I will be their God, and they will be my people. For I will 
forgive their wickedness and will remember their sins no more” (Jer. 
31:31-34; Heb. 8:6-13; 10:15-22). 
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Issachar. is‘uh-kahr’ (Heb. yiśśāśkār H3779 [Qere yiśśākār], possibly “a 
man of [or there is] hire/reward”). (1) The ninth son of Jacos and the 
fifth of Lean (Gen. 30:17-18; 35:23). Almost nothing is known of his 
personal history beyond his share in the common actions of the sons of 
Jacob. He had four sons, who went with him into Ecyer (46:13; Exod. 
1:3). There he died and was buried. 


Issachar. 


The tribe that descended from Issachar consisted of five great tribal 
families (Num. 26:23-24). At Siar they numbered 54,400 men of war 
over twenty years of age (1:29); at the end of the wanderings, the 
number had grown to 64,300 (26:25). The territory allotted to Issachar 
in Canaan lay S of Zesutun and Naputau, and N of Manassex. On the E it was 
bounded by the Jorpan. Whether it ever reached the Meprrerranean is 
uncertain (Deut. 33:18-19); it probably remained an inland tribe. Its lot 
included the very fertile plain of Esprazton, but this area for the most part 


remained in the possession of the Canaanites. Tora, one of the judges, 
was from Issachar (Jdg. 10:10) as were two kings, Baasua and his son Eran 
(1 Ki. 15:27; 16:6). Desoran and Barak belonged to this tribe as well, and 
in Deborah’s song it is mentioned as having taken part in the battle 
against Sisrra (Jdg. 5:15). The battle took place on the plain of Issachar, 
and the victory secured free passage between the Israelites in the hill 
country of Ephraim and those in Galilee. In the time of Davm, the tribe of 
Issachar numbered 87,000 (1 Chr. 7:5). In Sotomon’s arrangement of 
administrative districts, Issachar’s territory formed an independent 
province (1 Ki. 4:17). According to the vision of Ezek. 48:25, the 
territory of Issachar lies between that of Simeon and of Zebulun; these 
three tribes have the three gates on the S side of the new Jerusalem 
named after them (48:33). The tribe of Issachar is also mentioned in 
Rev. 7:7, where it is said that 12,000 were sealed. 

(2) Seventh son of Osszp-epom, included in the list of divisions of the 
Korahite doorkeepers in the reign of Davm (1 Chr. 26:5). 


issaron. See weicuts anp measures (sect. III). 


Isshiah. i-shi‘uh (Heb. yiššiyyâ H3807, short form of Isiax). TNIV 
Ishiah. (1) Son of Izrahiah and descendant of Issacnar; a military chief (1 
Chr. 7:3 [KJV, “Ishiah”]). 

(2) One of several Korahite warriors who joined Davw at Zixtac (1 Chr. 
12:6 [KJV, “Jesiah”]; cf. vv. 1-2). These soldiers may have been Levrres 
from the family of Koran, but some argue that the reference is to a 
different Korah or even to a locality in the tribe of Bensamn. 

(3) Son of Uzziel and descendant of Lev: (1 Chr. 23:20 [KJV, “Jesiah”]; 
24:25). 

(4) Son of Rehabiah and descendant of Levi (1 Chr. 24:21). 


Isshijah. i-shi‘juh. See Istsan. 


issue of blood. See niszaszs. 


Isuah. See Isnvan. 


Isui. See Isuvi. 
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Statue of Septimius Severus (emperor A.D. 193-211) in military dress. Cornelius, a member of the Italian Regiment 


stationed in Judea, would have worn a similar uniform. 


Italian Regiment. Also Italian Band, Italian Cohort (Gk. speira 
Italiké). A unit of the Roman army to which Corneuus, who was a centurion, 
belonged (Acts 10:1). It is not clear whether such a cohort was indeed 
stationed in Carsarra around A.D. 40; some have thought that Cornelius 


(perhaps retired?) happened to be in this city at the time even though 
the unit was on duty elsewhere. See also Aucusran conort. 


Italy. it’uh-lee (Italia G2712). The geographical term for the country of 
which Rome was the capital. Originally it applied only to the extreme S of 
the peninsula, the region now called Calabria; but gradually the 
application of the name was extended, until in the first century of our 
era it began to be used in the current sense. It is referred to in three NT 
passages: (1) According to Acts 18:2 Aguna and Priscuta had just come 


from Italy because Emperor Ciaupws had commanded that all Jews leave 
Rome. (2) Italy is mentioned in Acts 27:1, 6, as Pau.’s destination when 
he had appealed to Cassar. (3) In Heb. 13:24 Christians from Italy send 
their greetings along with those of the author of the letter. 


itch. See pisgaszs. 


Ithai. ith i (Heb. *itay H416, variant »ittay H915, possibly “[God is] with 
me”; see Irme). Son of Ribai, a Benjamite from Gmeran; he was numbered 
among Davw’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:29 [most versions, Irrai]; 1 
Chr. 11:31). 


Ithamar. ith’uh-mahr (Heb. %td@mdar H418, derivation uncertain). 
Youngest son of Aaron and Eusneea (Exod. 6:23; Num. 3:2; 1 Chr. 6:3; 
24:1). Together with his three brothers (Errazar, Navas, and Asmu) and 
Aaron, Ithamar was consecrated to the priesthood (Exod. 28:1). His two 
elder brothers, Nadab and Abihu, were slain for offering strange fire 
(Lev. 10; cf. Num. 3:4; 26:61; 1 Chr. 24:2). During the wilderness 
wanderings he was leader over all the Levires (Exod. 38:21), and more 
specifically over the Gershonites (Num. 4:28) and the Merarites (4:33; 
7:8). He founded a priestly family, to which Eu and his descendants 
belonged (1 Chr. 24:4-6). According to Ezra 8:2, the family of Ithamar 
continued after the captivity. 


Ithiel. ith’ee-uhl (Heb. tl H417, “God is with me”). (1) Son of 
Jeshaiah, descendant of Bensamin, and ancestor of Sallu; the latter was one 
of the provincial leaders who settled in Jrrusaem after the rxue (Neh. 
11:7). 

(2) An otherwise unknown man to whom the words of Acur were 
addressed (Prov. 30:1). Many argue, however, that instead of “to Ithiel, 
to Ithiel and Ucal,” the text should be rendered, for example, “I am 
weary, O God; I am weary, O God, and I languish” (cf. NIV mg.). Other 
changes have been proposed (cf. NRSV), but none has received wide 
support. See also Ucar. 


Ithlah. ith luh (Heb. yitlâ H3849, derivation uncertain). KJV Jethlah. A 
town within the territory allotted to the tribe of Dan (Josh. 19:42). It was 
apparently near Avaton, but its precise location is unknown. The Danites 
were unable to take possession of this territory (v. 47). 


Ithmah. ith’*muh (Heb. yitmâ H3850, perhaps “fatherless”). A Moabite, 
numbered among Davw’s mighty warriors known as the “Thirty” (1 Chr. 
11:46). 


Ithnan. ith’nan (Heb. yitndn H3854, derivation uncertain). A town in 
the Necev allotted to the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:23). It was near the 
boundary of Evom (v. 21), but its location is unknown. 


Ithra. ith‘ruh (Heb. yitrd > H3859, “abundance”). Father of Amasa, who 
led Assatom’s rebel army; Ithra was married to Asan, David’s sister or 


half-sister. In 2 Sam. 17:25 MT (cf. KJV, RSV), he is called “Ithra the 
Israelite,” but in 1 Chr. 2:17, where the variant form Jermer occurs (cf. 
also 1 Ki. 2:5, 32), he is described as “the Ishmaelite.” Perhaps he was an 
IsHmazute by race who had joined the nation of Israel. In the former 
passage, some emend “Ithra” to “Jether” (cf. NIV), or “Israelite” to 


“Ishmaelite” (cf. NRSV), or both. 


Ithran. ith’ran (Heb. yitran H3864, prob. “abundance”). (1) Son of 
Disuon and descendant of Ser the Horm: (Gen. 36:26; 1 Chr. 1:41). 


(2) Son of Zoruan and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:37); apparently 
also called Jether (v. 38). 


Ithream. ith’ree-uhm (Heb. yitré:<dm H3865, possibly “the Kinsman 
[i.e., ancestral god] excels”). The sixth and last of the sons of Davw who 
were born in Hesron; his mother was Eglah (2 Sam. 3:5; 1 Chr. 3:3). 


Ithrite. ith ‘rit (Heb. yitr? H3863, gentilic of yeter H3858 [Jermer] or yitré 
H3861 [Jernro]). A Judahite clan descended from Cates through Hur and 
Sopa; the Ithrites made up one of several families associated with Krat 
searnim (1 Chr. 2:53). Two of Davm’s mighty warriors, Ira and Gareb, are 
described as Ithrites (2 Sam. 23:38; 1 Chr. 11:40); however, some argue 
that the Hebrew here should read yattiri, that is, a native of the city of 
JATTR. 


Ittah-kazin. See Erm xazm. 


Ittai. iti (Heb. »ittay H915, variant itay H416, possibly “[God is] with 
me”). (1) Son of Ribai, a Benjamite from Geran; he was numbered among 
Davw’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:29 [NIV, “Ithai”]; called Irna in 1 Chr. 
11:31). 

(2) A Gittite (i.e., from Gam) who joined himself to David and 
commanded six hundred men and families. When Assatom rebelled 
against David, Ittai fled with the king and refused to return to Jrrusatem. 
David made him commander of a third part of his army, with Joas and 
Assa; he participated in the battle in the forest of Ephraim when 


Absalom was killed (2 Sam. 15:18-22; 18:2, 5, 12). 


Iturea. it’yoor-ee‘uh (Gk. hē Itouraia chora, “the Iturean country,” from 
Itouraios G2714). Also Ituraea. This name is found only once in 
Scripture, in the description of Philip’s territory: “of Iturea and 
Traconitis” (Lk. 3:1; see Heron). It was a small principality in the 
northern section of Palestine that included the Lebanon and Antilebanon 
mountain ranges and the Lake country around Huleh with its watershed. 
The capital was at Chalcis. It is usually thought that the Itureans were 
descended from Jerur son of IsnmarL (Gen. 25:15; this view goes back to 
the LXX of 1 Chr. 5:19). In any case, they constituted an Arab tribe that 
can be traced back only to the second or third century B.C.The Itureans 
were seminomads and famous archers, a lawless and predatory people. It 
is not known when they moved from the desert to the mountains in the 
north. In 105 B.C. Aristobulus I (see Maccasre) conquered and annexed 
the kingdom to Junea. In 66 Pompey defeated its king, Ptolemaeus, who 
purchased immunity with a large sum of money. Later Avucusrus gave it to 
Herod the Great, and after his death it passed to his son Philip. 


Ivah. See Ivvan. 
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Ivory backrest, possibly from a couch, discovered in Nimrud (8th cent. B.C.); it depicts warriors and the fruit of the lotus 


tree. 


ivory. This hard substance, which forms the tusks of elephants, was 
brought from Inpa to Patesrne by both ship and caravan. So.omon’s throne 
was made of ivory (1 Ki. 10:18), and he imported large quantities of it. 
Amos denounced Israel for its luxuries, among them the use of ivory 
(Amos 3:15; 6:4). Palaces were inlaid and decorated with ivory (1 Ki. 
22:39; Ps. 45:8) Ivvah. iv’uh (Heb. iwwd H6394). KJV Ivah. One of 
several Aramean city-states vanquished by Sennacuerm (2 Ki. 18:34; 19:13; 
Isa. 37:13). Because Ivvah is listed along with Hamam and Arpap (also 
SepHarvaim and Hena), it is thought to have been located in N Syria, but the 
location is unknown. It is probably the same as Avvan (2 Ki. 17:24, 31). 
Some scholars, noticing that Hena and Ivvah are not mentioned in 
similar lists (2 Ki. 17:24; Isa. 36:19), and suspecting that they are not 
true geographical names, have suggested that they are pagan deities, or 
that the text is corrupt, or that the words should be rendered differently. 


Iyar. ee’yahr. Also Iyyar. The second month of the Hebrew catenpar, 


corresponding to April-May. This term, equivalent to Babylonian Aiaru, 
does not occur in the Bible, which uses rather the Canaanite name, Ziv. 


Iye Abarim. i’yuh-ab‘uh-rim (Heb. <iyyé hd <dbdrim H6516, “ruins of 
the regions beyond”). Also called Ivm. A stopping place of the Israelites 
in their wilderness wanderings, near the Valley of Zerep (Num. 21:11-12; 
33:44-45). It was either in Moas (33:44; NIV, “on the border of Moab”) 
or in its vicinity (21:11), but the precise location is unknown. Possibly 
the place was associated with the Asarm mountain range. 


Iyim. i‘yim (Heb. <iyyim H6517, “ruins, stone heaps”). KJV and TNIV 
lim. A shortened form of Ive-asarm (Num. 33:45). This place is not to be 


confused with Im (Josh. 15:29), even though the form is identical in 
Hebrew. 


Izehar, Izeharite. See Izuar. 


Izhar. izhahr (Heb. yishar H3659, “[God] shines”; gentilic yishdri 
H3660, “Izharite”). KJV also Izehar, Izeharite. (1) Son of Komm, 
grandson of Levi, father of Koran (and two other sons), uncle of Moszs, and 
eponymous ancestor of the Izrahite clan (Exod. 6:18, 21; Num. 3:19, 27; 
16:1; 1 Chr. 6:2, 18, 38; 23:12, 18). Several of his descendants were 
prominent Levires (1 Chr. 23:18 [cf. v. 33]; 24:22; 26:23, 29). 

(2) Son of Asshur (by his wife Helah) and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 
4:7; cf. v. 5). So the NRSV, following the Kere; the NIV and NJPS follow 
the Qrre in reading Zonar, while the KJV’s “Jezoar” is a hybrid of the two 
forms. 


Izliah. iz-li‘uh (Heb. yizlî >â H3468, “long-living” or “Yahweh delivers”). 
KJV Jezliah. Son of Expaa,. and descendant of Benyamw (1 Chr. 8:18); he is 
listed among the heads of families who lived in Jrrusatem (cf. v. 28). 


Izrahiah. iz‘ruh-hi‘uh (Heb. yizrahyâ H3474, “Yahweh goes forth [or 
shines]”). Son of Uzzi and great-grandson of Issacuar; a military chief (1 
Chr. 7:3). 


Izrahite. iz‘ruh-hit (Heb. yizrāh H3473). Although this term in Hebrew 
does not have the usual gentilic form (i.e., with the ending -î), it 
apparently refers to someone from Izrah, a place otherwise unknown. 
The term is applied to a certain SHamnurn, who was the commander of the 
fifth monthly division under Davmw (1 Chr. 27:8). Some emend the text to 
read “Zerahite” (i.e., a descendant of Zeran of Judah; cf. v. 11). The 
problem is further complicated by the likelihood that “Shamhuth the 
Izrahite” is the same as “Shammah the Harodite” (2 Sam. 23:25), also 
called “Shammoth the Harorite” (1 Chr. 11:27). Clearly scribal activity 
has created confusion, and we are no longer able to identify the original 


form(s) of the name. 


Izri. iz‘ri (Heb. yisî H3673, possibly “[Yahweh] has formed”). A 
Levitical musician who, with his sons and relatives, received the fourth 
lot (1 Chr. 25:11); the name is probably a variant of Zeri (v. 3). 


Izziah. i-zi’uh (Heb. yizziyyé H3466, “Yahweh sprinkles”). One of the 
descendants of Parosh who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 
10:25; KJV, “Jeziah”). 


J (Jahwist). yah‘wist. An abbreviation for Yahwist (German Jahwist); 
it is used (along with p, s, and r) to designate one of the supposed 
sources of the Penrareucu, according to the Documentary Hypothesis. 


Jaakan. jay’uh-kan (Heb. yaʻăqān [not in NIV]). KJV Jakan. Son of 
Ezer and grandson of Ser the Horirz; he probably became the progenitor 
of a clan in Evom (1 Chr. 1:42 NRSV, following MT). On the basis of some 


Hebrew MSS and the parallel passage (Gen. 36:37), many scholars 
emend ya‘dqdn to wa<sdqan (“and Akan”; cf. NIV). See also Berrorn-Bene- 


JAAKAN and BENE JAAKAN. 


Jaakanite. jay-a‘kuh-nit. See BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN. 


Jaakobah. jay-uh-koh’buh (Heb. ya <dqdbé H3621, “[God] protects”). 
A clan leader in the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:36). He is listed among those 
whose families increased greatly during the days of King Hezexian and 
who dispossessed the Hamites and Meunites near Gepor (vv. 38-41). 


Jaala. jay‘uh-luh (Heb. yaʻ{ălā> H3606, variant ya‘dlah H3608, 
“mountain goat”). Also Jaalah. A servant of Sotomon whose descendants 
returned from the exmz (Ezra 2:56; Neh. 7:58). 


Jaalah. See Jaara. 


Jaalam. See Jaam. 


Jaanai. See Jana. 


Jaar. jay uhr (Heb. ya ‘ar H3625, “forest”). The name of a place that, 
along with EpuratHan, was associated with the ark or THE covenant (Ps. 132:6; 
KJV, “the wood”). Jaar is generally regarded as a (poetic) short form of 
Kraty Jearnim (Meaning “town of forests”), where the ark remained twenty 
years before Davw brought it to Jerusatem. Some believe that the name was 
applied to a wooded area in the environs of Kiriath Jearim. 


Jaare-Oregim. jay‘uh-ree-or‘uh-gim (Heb. ya<dré »drégim H3629, 
“forests of weavers” [but scribal error suspected]). Father of Elhanan; 
the latter is described as the killer of Gouarn the Gittite (2 Sam. 21:19). 
Jaare-Oregim is apparently called Jam in the parallel passage (1 Chr. 
20:5). For possible solutions to the discrepancies between these two 
verses, see ELHANAN. 


Jaareshiah. jay’uh-ree-shituh (Heb. yaʻtărešyâ H3631, “Yahweh 
plants”). KJV Jaresiah. Son of Jeroham and descendant of Bensam; he is 
listed among the heads of families who lived in Jerusatem (1 Chr. 8:27). 


Jaasau. See Jaasu. 


Jaasiel. jay-ay’see-uhl (Heb. ya <dsf él H3634, possibly “God makes”). 
KJV Jasiel. (1) Son of Asner (Saut’s cousin); he was made an officer over 
the tribe of Bensam during the reign of Dav (1 Chr. 27:21). 


(2) A Mezoszarre, Mentioned last among David’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 


11:47). Some scholars emend “Mezobaite” to “from Zobah.” It has also 
been suggested, but without good reason, that this Jaasiel is the same as 


#1 above. 


VsA vs— 


Jaasu. jay uh-soo (Heb. ya <dsii H3632 [Qere ya<dsay], possibly “[God] 
treats well”). KJV Jaasau. One of the descendants of Bani who agreed to 
put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:37). 


Jaazaniah. jay-az‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. ya?ăzanyāhû H3280 [with spelling 
variations], “Yahweh listens”). (1) A military commander identified as 
“the son of the Maacathite”; he was among the officers who went to 
Mizpan to join Gepauan, the governor appointed by the Babylonians after 
the fall of Jerusalem (2 Ki. 25:23; Jer. 40:8 [KJV, NRSV, “Jezaniah”]). It 
is usually thought that Jaazaniah belonged to the family that descended 
from Maacan, Cares’s concubine (1 Chr. 2:48), but there are other 


possibilities. Some speculate that this is the Jaazaniah whose name is 
inscribed on a seal discovered in Mizpah. 

(2) Son of Jeremiah (not the prophet), a leader of the Recasrres, whose 
loyalty to their ancestral precepts the prophet Jrremian used as a lesson to 
his own countrymen (Jer. 35:3). 

(3) Son of Shaphan and, apparently, a prominent elder in Jerusalem at 
the time of the exnz; he is the only one mentioned by name among the 
seventy elders of Israel whom Ezexi1, in a vision, saw offering incense to 
idols (Ezek. 8:11). 

(4) Son of Azzur; he and Pelatiah son of Benaiah were leaders of the 


people in Jerusalem at the time of the exile, and Ezekiel was 
commanded to prophesy against their sin (Ezek. 11:1). 


Jaazer. See Jazer. 


Jaaziah. jay‘uh-zi‘uh (Heb. ya <dziyyahti H3596, “Yahweh nourishes”). 
Son of Merari and grandson of Lew; he is not mentioned in most of the 
genealogies (e.g., Exod. 6:19), but only in a list of Levitical families that 
served during the time of Davm (1 Chr. 24:26-27). The Hebrew text is 


difficult, however, and some regard it as a later gloss. 


Jaaziel. jay-ay’zee-uhl (Heb. ya <dzi él H3595, “God nourishes”). One 
of the Levires who played the lyre when the ark oF THE covenant was brought 
to Jerusatem (1 Chr. 15:18; called Azmı in v. 20; some also identify him 
with the first Jem listed in 16:5). 


Jabal. jay’buhl (Heb. ydbal H3299, possibly “[God] leads” or 
“wanderer”). First son of Lamecu by Apan; he was “the father of those who 
live in tents and raise livestock,” meaning probably that he originated 
the profession of herding animals, which often required the nomadic 
lifestyle of constant travel in search of pasture (Gen. 4:20). 
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Jabbok. jab’uhk (Heb. yabbōq H3309, prob. “overflowing”). A river in 
Transyorpan (Nahr ez-Zerka, “river of blue”), about 60 mi. (96 km.) in 
length and, next to the Yarmux River, having the greatest drainage area in 
that region. The Jabbok is a perennial stream, and its average fall is c. 
80 ft. (24 m.) per mile, cutting a deep valley or gorge through the E 
Jorpan Valley escarpment. The source lies in the vicinity of modern 


Amman (ancient Rassan of Ammon), from whence it swings eastward and 
northward, forming a large loop before wending westward to the Jordan 
Valley. The lower gorge is under sea level to a point 7 mi. (11 km.) E of 
the rift, at an elevation of more than 2,000 ft. (610 m.) below the Guran 
Plateau to the N and the Amman Plateau to the S. Colorful oleanders line 
most of its banks in the hill country. After emerging into the Jordan 
Valley near Tell Deir <Alla (prob. biblical Succor), it meanders across the 
Ghor before joining the Jordan River near ed-Damiyeh (biblical Apam). 
The loop N of Amman formed the W boundary of the Ammonites at the 
time of the conquest (Num. 21:24), and the contained area was settled 
by the tribe of Gav. The western part of the river formed a physical and 
political boundary between the two parts of Gilead (Deut. 3:12, 16; Josh. 
12:2-6), and also divided the kingdoms of Smoļn and Oc. The specific ford 
referred to in Gen. 32:22 has not been identified. 


Jabesh. jay’bish (Heb. yābēš H3314, “dry”). Father of King Suauum of 
Israel, who murdered King Zecuarian and usurped the throne (2 Ki. 15:10, 
13-14). However, since the name Jabesh (yabes H3315) is also a short 
form of Jasrsu curan, the expression “son of Jabesh” may mean “a native 
of Jabesh [Gilead].” 


Jabesh Gilead. jay’bish-gil’ee-uhd (Heb. yabés gil<dd H3316, “dry 
place of Gilead”; also referred to simply as yabes H3315). An important 
city in N Transsorpan (see Gueap). It lay a night’s journey across the Jorpan 
from Beru suan (1 Sam. 31:11-12) and was located in the area given to the 
half-tribe of Manassen (Num. 32:33). When the citizens refused to attend 
the sacred assembly at Mizpan, an army was sent to destroy them (Jdg. 
21:8-15). The city was not destroyed and grew again in power and 
wealth. During Saut’s reign over Israel, Nanasu king of Ammon besieged the 
city. When appealed to for a treaty, Nahash proposed to grant peace only 
if every able-bodied man had his right eye put out. Granted a seven-day 
truce, the city sought Saul’s help. Saul killed a pair of oxen and sent the 
pieces throughout his land, indicating what would happen to those who 


refused to help in his battle for Jabesh. His army defeated Nahash; the 
city was saved and the nation reunited (1 Sam. 11:1-15). One of the 
purposes behind this military aid was to secure wives for Benjamites, 
since Israel had sworn never to allow Benjamites to marry their 
daughters (Jdg. 21:1). Later, when Saul’s forces had been routed by the 
Pumustives and he and his sons had been killed, men of Jabesh Gilead 
rescued their bodies, cremated them, and buried the remains in Jabesh 
(1 Sam. 31:1-13). After becoming king, Dav sent thanks for the act (2 
Sam. 2:4-6) and had the remains of Saul and Jonaraan exhumed and 
interred in the tomb of Kish in the land of Benjamin (21:12-14). It is 
probable that the stream Wadi Yabis received its name from the city. 
Most scholars identify Jabesh Gilead with Tell el-Maqlub, c. 7 mi. (11 
km.) E of the Jordan. 


Jabez (person). jay’biz (Heb. ya ‘bës H3584, derivation uncertain). A 
man in the line of Juvan noted for his honorable character (1 Chr. 4:9- 
10). In this passage, the genealogy is interrupted with the following 
information: “Jabez was more honorable than his brothers. His mother 
had named him Jabez [ya ‘bés], saying, ‘I gave birth to him in pain [bē «os 
eb].’ Jabez cried out to the God of Israel, ‘Oh, that you would bless me 
and enlarge my territory! Let your hand be with me, and keep me from 
harm so that I will be free from pain.’ And God granted his request.” 
(The wordplay on his name requires a transposition of the consonants b 
and 5; the meaning “pain” must be regarded as a popular etymology.) 
This abrupt introduction of Jabez, who had not previously been 
mentioned, is puzzling. Some speculate that he may have been a son (or 
brother) of Koz (v. 8). A few scholars have further speculated that Jabez 
was the founder of the town by the same name. See Janez ace). 


Jabez (place). jay’biz (Heb. ya <bés H3583, derivation uncertain). A 
city in Jupan, perhaps near Berxtenem, occupied by clans of scribes that 
were descendants of Cares through Hur and Sarma (1 Chr. 2:55). 


Jabin. jay’bin (Heb. ydbin H3296, possibly “perceptive”). (1) King of 
Hazor and head of a coalition of Canaanite kings who sought to 
withstand the Israelites (Josh. 11:1-12). The confederacy of Canaanite 
princes produced an army “as numerous as the sand on the seashore” (v. 
4). Josuua’s advance, however, took them by surprise and enabled the 
Israelites to defeat them. Hazor was then destroyed, and Jabin was put 
to death along with the other princes of the confederation (vv. 10-12). 

(2) A Canaanite king who reigned in Hazor; probably a descendant of 
#1 above (Jdg. 4:2; some suggest that Jabin was a dynastic title). The 
wotatry Of the Israelites led to their being oppressed by him for twenty 
years. His armament was extensive, being described as 900 chariots of 
iron (v. 3). The commander of his forces was Sisera, who seemed to be 
more prominent in the incident than Jabin the king. The oppression of 
the Canaanites was overthrown by Desoran’s plan. Barak effected the 
strategy that resulted in eventual victory (vv. 23-24), which was 
celebrated in song (Jdg. 5; cf. Ps. 83:9). 


Jabneel, Jabneh. jab’nee-uhl, jab’neh (Heb. yabné él H3305, “God 
builds”; short form yabnéh H3306 [2 Chr. 26:6]; Gk. Iamneia [1 Macc. 
4:15 et al.]). (1) A town on the S boundary of the tribal territory of 
Naputaut (Josh. 19:33). It is identified with Tell en-Nacam, 3.5 mi. (5.5 
km.) W of the S tip of the Sea of Galilee; the modern village of Yavneel 
is situated nearby (the Talmudic Jabneel is identified with Kh. Yamma). 
(2) A town on the W boundary of the tribal territory of Jupan, between 
Joppa and Gaza, near the coast (Josh. 15:11). It was an important station 
on the Via marss, and was later also known as Jamnia. The modern town 
of Yavne (Yebna), c. 13 mi (20 km.) S of Joppa, is located on the site. 
The only biblical event associated with this city took place in the eighth 
century B.C., when King Uzzian, campaigning against the Pumistines, “broke 
down the walls of Gath, Jabneh and Ashdod” (2 Chr. 26:6), thus gaining 
an access to the sea at the mouth of the Yarkon River. After the OT 
period, Jamnia was an important Srevcw military base (1 Macc. 4:15; cf. 
10:69; 15:40), and Judas Maccase razed its port with fire (2 Macc. 12:8-9, 
40). In 147 B.C., the Battle of Jamnia was a signal victory for the Jews 


(1 Macc. 10:69-87). Jamnia is best known as the site of a gathering that 
supposedly made formal decisions about the canon c. A.D. 90 (see 
canonicity). Some modern scholars speculated that it was at this meeting 
that the OT canon was officially closed, the Hebrew text standardized, 
and the breach between Judaism and Christianity formalized. This 
hypothesis was widely accepted, but rabbinic gatherings of this sort 
should not be compared with the Christian ecumenical councils that 
reached decisions binding on the church as a whole. Moreover, there is 
no evidence that questions about the canon were a major concern when 
the rabbis met. 


Jabneh. See Jasne. 


Jacan. jay kuhn (Heb. ya kan H3602, meaning uncertain). KJV Jachan; 
TNIV Jakan. Son of Abihail; he was one of seven relatives from the tribe 
of Gav who occupied the region E of Guzan (1 Chr. 5:13; cf. v. 10, 14). 


Jachan. See Jacan. 


Jachin. See Jaxw. 


jacinth. See mmerats. 


jackal. See anmats. 


Jackal Well. Also Jackal’s Well (RSV). A well or spring in Jerusaiem, 
apparently between the Vaury cate and the Dunc cate (Neh. 2:13 NIV). The 


rendering “Jackal,” however, assumes that the Hebrew tannin H9490, 
which means “serpent” or “sea monster,” should be read as tannim (pl. of 
tan H9478, “jackal”). Others take the word in its usual sense (thus KJV, 


“dragon well”; NRSV, “Dragon’s Spring”). It is common to identify the 
Jackal (or Dragon) Well with En rocr, a spring about 800 ft. (240 m.) S 
of the SE ridge of Jerusatem (thus just below the junction of the Hinnom and 
Kiron Valleys). It has also been argued that the reference is to the Gmon 
sprinc, Which follows a serpentine course. Other proposals have been 
made. See also Zoue.etu, STONE OF. 


Jacob. jay’kuhb (Heb. ya <dqodb H3620; possibly “[God] protects,” but 
by popular etymology, “he takes by the heel, supplants, deceives”; (Iakob 
G2609, Iakōbos G2610 [see James]). (1) Son of Isaac and Resexan, younger 
twin brother of Esav, husband of Lean and Racuez. He later was called Israr 
(Gen. 32:28; 49:2) and thus, through his twelve sons, became the 
eponymous ancestor of the Israelites. In answer to Isaac’s prayer on 
behalf of his barren wife, Rebekah conceived twins (25:21). An unusual 
prenatal incident caused her to consult the Lord, who revealed to her 
that her children would become the founders of two great nations 
(25:23). An ominous rivalry, begun in the womb, became visible during 
the birth of the children. Esau came first; Jacob followed at once, 
holding Esau by the heel, giving Jacob the name “tripper” or 
“supplanter” (25:25-26). Nothing is revealed about the childhood of the 
boys. Because of the ancient law of primogeniture (see rrsrsorn), Isaac 
naturally favored the older son; but, no doubt because of the revelation 
from God, Rebekah was partial to Jacob (25:28). Jacob’s cunning was 
revealed in the way he induced Esau to sell his sirruricur (25:27-34). 


Isaac became old and blind. Sensing that his end was near, he desired 
to impart the paternal blessing. Esau was still the favorite son, so Isaac 
asked him to prepare a favorite dish, saying that after eating it he would 
pronounce the blessing (Gen. 27:1-4). Rebekah overheard the request 
and took advantage of Isaac’s blindness to further her plan to make 
Jacob first in every way. Jacob, as ambitious as his mother, joined in the 
plot. A dramatic scene followed (27:6-41). Jacob was dressed in his 
brother’s robe, his mother having skillfully applied goat skins to make 
his hands and neck hairy like his brother’s. Rebekah made a savory dish 
that Jacob presented to his father. He deliberately lied: (1) “I am Esau 


your firstborn,” and, in reply to Isaac’s question about how he had found 
the game so quickly, (2) “The Lord your God gave me success.” Deceived 
by the odor of Esau’s garments and pleased with the food, Isaac gave the 
firstborn’s blessing to Jacob. Esau, on learning of his brother’s treachery, 
wept and begged for another blessing, which was granted. Rebekah, 
knowing of Esau’s vow to kill Jacob, induced Isaac to send Jacob to 
Haran to choose a wife from the family of Lasan, Rebekah’s brother (27:42 
— 28:5). 

On the way to Haran, Jacob camped at Luz, where he had a vision of a 
ladder with angels ascending and descending. In his dream he had a 
promise from the Lord both to inherit the land about him and to have a 
numerous progeny (Gen. 28:10-15). He recognized that God had been 
with him, and so he named the place Berr, “House of God” (28:16-19), 
and made a vow to tithe all his further possessions (28:20-22). He met 
Racuet at a well in Haran, watered her flock, revealed himself to her, and 
was soon at home with Laban (29:1-14). His contract to serve seven 
years for Rachel ended after fourteen years of indentured servitude 
(29:15-30). 

The conflict between Jacob and Esau had its counterpart in the 
conflict between Rachel and her older sister Lean, who won favor from 
God and bore four children: Reusen, Simeon, Lev, and Jupan (Gen. 29:31- 


35). Rachel was unable to conceive, and her desire for a son led her to 
give her maid, Bunnan, to Jacob as a concusmwe; Bilhah bore two sons, Dan 


and Napurau (30:1-8). Leah in turn gave to Jacob her maid, Znran, who 
bore Gap and Asuer (30:9-13). Later, Leah herself also bore Issacuar, 
ZesutunN, and finally Dinan (30:17-21). Then God opened Rachel’s womb 
and she bore a son, Joseren (30:22-24). 


Jacob grew eager to return to his own land. After outwitting Laban in 
stock-breeding, he made his departure. Rachel, probably to insure her 
share in Laban’s estate, stole the terarum or family gods (Gen. 31:19). 
Laban, learning of Jacob’s flight, pursued and overtook him at Mount 
Guran, where they settled their differences by a covenant, sealed on a 
memorial heap called Mizpan (31:25-55). At Mananam Jacob met God, 
then sent messengers to Esau in Enom. The messengers soon returned to 


report that Esau was near with a formidable force. Jacob went to the 
Lord in prayer and received assurance that all would be well. That night 
he wrestled with the angel of the Lord and secured a new name, Israel, 
or “Prince of God” (32:24-32). The meeting with Esau was emotion- 
packed (33:1-17). 

Jacob then went to SuecHem and bought land on which he erected an 
altar named EL rom israzLt, “God is the God of Israel” (Gen. 33:18-20). His 
daughter Dinah was raped at this place, and the men of the city were 
deceived into thinking that by submitting to circumcision they would secure 
the marriage between Shechem and Dinah (34:1-24). While they were 
incapacitated by the operation, however, Simeon and Levi killed them 
and pillaged the city (34:25-31). Jacob fled to Bethel, and later, on the 
way to Epnratn, his twelfth son, Bensamn, was born; but Rachel died in 
giving him birth (35:1-20). Jacob continued to live in Canaan, where 
Joseu incurred the ill will of his brothers, was sold to Egyptians, and 
became servant of Pharaoh’s chief ruler (37:1—47:31). Jacob’s final act 
was to call his twelve sons about him, prophesy regarding the future of 
each one’s offspring, and bestow his parting blessing. When he died, he 
was embalmed, taken by Joseph and a troop of Egyptian soldiers to 
Canaan, and buried in the Cave of Macupetan (49:1—50:13). 


(2) Son of Matthan and father of Joszpx, Mary’s husband, listed in 
Matthew’s ceneatocy or Jesus curist (Matt. 1:15-16; see also Het). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Jacob’s well. 


Jacob’s well. Modern Bir Yacakub is generally recognized to be the 
well of Jacos mentioned in Jn. 4:6. The plot of ground mentioned in this 
passage (v. 5) had been purchased by Jacob (Gen. 33:19). The area was 
later wrested by force from the Amonrires (48:22). The well is near the base 
of Mount Germ, whose bluffs are referred to by the phrase “this 
mountain” (Jn. 4:20-21). A narrow opening 4 ft. (1.2 m.) long led from 
the floor of the vault into the well, which was dug through limestone. 
According to the Samaritan woman’s comment, the well was deep 
(4:11). Today it is c. 75 ft. (23 m.) deep, but it has probably been filled 
with much debris over the years since it was dug. There are hardly any 
sites that have less doubt as to their authenticity than the site of Jacob’s 
well. All traditions agree on this as being the scene described in Jn. 4, 
and the biblical details fit perfectly. Through the centuries, churches 
have been built over the well, as various medieval pilgrims have 
recorded. Today the well is in a cave, or crypt, under the floor of a Greek 
Orthodox church that has never been finished above the exterior walls. 
Jacob’s well is known for its soft, or light, water that is supplied in two 
ways: through underground sources that make it a true well and by 
percolated surface water, which makes it a cistern. This detail may have 
prompted Jesus’ remark about living water (v. 14). 


Jada. jay’duh (Heb. yādā: H3360, possibly “[God] has known [i.e., 
cared]” or “skillful, shrewd” ). Son of Onam, grandson of JrranmerL, and 
descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:28, 32). 


Jadah. jay’duh (Heb. yo:dâ H3586 [MT ya:rd], short form of yéhd« 
addâ H3389, possibly “Yahweh has adorned”). KJV Jarah. Son of Ahaz 
and descendant of King Sau. through Jonatuan (1 Chr. 9:42 NIV, following 
some Heb. MSS and LXX; MT, “Jarah”); called Jenoappan in the parallel 
passage (8:36). 


Jadau. See Japra. 


Jaddai. jad‘i (Heb. yadday H3350 [Qere yadd6], derivation uncertain). 
KJV Jadau. One of the descendants of Nebo who agreed to put away 
their foreign wives (Ezra 10:43). 


Jaddua. jad’yoo-uh (Heb. yaddûa : H3348, “known [by Yahweh]”). (1) 
One of the Israelite leaders who sealed the covenant with Nenemman after 
the return from the Babylonian captivity (Neh. 10:21). The covenant 
signified the willingness of the people to abide by the Law of God. 

(2) Son of Jonathan (or Johanan) and descendant of JesHua the high 
priest (Neh. 12:11, 22). 


Jadon. jay’don (Heb. yadén H3347, possibly “[Yahweh] rules” or “frail 
one”). A man from Me-ronoth (see Meronotute) who, along with Mezatian 
of Geron, helped in rebuilding the walls of Jerusatem (Neh. 3:7). These two 
individuals are further described as “men from Gibeon and Mizpah,” 
suggesting that Meronoth and Mizpan are somehow connected or even 
that they are two names for the same town. 


Jael. jay‘uhl (Heb. yd «él H3605, “mountain goat”). The wife of Heser the 
Kenrre and slayer of Sisera, a Canaanite commander (Jdg. 4:17-22; 5:6, 
24). The Canaanite King Jasin of Hazor had oppressed Israel for twenty 
years. The Canaanites had a formidable force of 900 chariots. Under the 
inspiration of Desoran, Barak formed a large force of Israelites at Mount 
Tagor to fight the Canaanite army, led by Sisera their general, along the 
River Kısnon. The Israelite assault, probably aided by a storm (5:20-21), 
routed the Canaanites. Sisera ran away on foot and came to the tent of 
Jael, who extended him hospitality. She covered him with a rug, and in 
response to his request for water gave him milk. Then, as Sisera slept, 
Jael murdered him by hammering a tent peg through his temple into the 
ground. Jael’s act is celebrated in the ancient Song of Deborah (ch. 5). 


Jagur. jay guhr (Heb. yagtir H3327, possibly “stone heap”). A town in 


the Necev, the extreme S of the tribal territory of Juvan, near the border of 
Evom (Josh. 15:21). Its precise location is unknown. 


Jah. jah (Heb. yah H3363, short form of yhwh). This name, an 
abbreviation of Yahweh (Jenovan), is used in the KJV only once (Ps. 


68:4), but the corresponding Hebrew form occurs over forty times (Exod. 
15:2; 17:16; Isa. 12:2; 26:4; 38:11; the rest of the occurrences are in 
Psalms). In all these other passages it is translated “the Lorn.” 


Jahath. jay'hath (Heb. yaat H3511, perhaps “[God] snatches up”). (1) 
Son of Reiah and descendant of Jupan; Jahath’s sons, Ahumai and Lahad, 
and possibly also other relatives, are identified as “the clans of the 
Zorathites” (1 Chr. 4:2). See Zoran. 

(2) Son of Libni, grandson of Gerson, and great-grandson of Lev: (1 
Chr. 6:20 [NIV, “Jehath,” apparently a misprint]). He is also described as 
the son (descendant?) of Gershon and as the father of Shimei in a list of 
Asapn’s ancestors (v. 43), but this may be the result of a scribal error. See 


Sume #1. 
(3) Son of Shimei and descendant of Gershon (1 Chr. 23:10-11). 
(4) Son of Shelemoth and descendant of Levi (1 Chr. 24:22). 


(5) Descendant of Levi through Mrrarı and an overseer of the workmen 
who repaired the temple in the reign of King Josian (2 Chr. 34:12). 


Jahaz, Jahzah. jay’haz, jah’zuh (Heb. yahas H3403, variant yahsd 
H3404, derivation unknown). KJV also Jahaza (Josh. 13:18) and 
Jahazah (21:36). A city in Transsorpan where Simon, an Amore king, was 
defeated in a great battle by the Israelites when he refused to allow them 
to pass through his territory (Num. 21:23; Deut. 2:32; Jdg. 11:20). Moses 
assigned the city to the tribe of Reusen (Josh. 13:18), and it was one of 
the cities given to the Levires descended from Merarr (21:36; 1 Chr. 6:78 
[“Jahzah”]). According to the Moase strone, the king of Israel lived in 


Jahaz while at war with him, but he was driven out, and Mesua took the 
city and added it to Moabite territory (see also Atarorn). The Bible also 
refers to Jahaz as a city of Moas (Isa. 15:4; Jer. 48:21 [“Jahzah”], 34). Its 


precise location is uncertain, although some tentatively identify it with 
Khirbet el-Medeiyineh, c. 11 mi. (17 km.) SE of Mepesa. 


Jahaziah. See Janzen. 


Jahaziel. juh-hay“zee-uhl (Heb. yasdzi él H3487, “God sees”). (1) One 
of the ambidextrous Benjamite warriors who joined Davw while he was 
in exile from Savu at the Pumistine city of Zixtac (1 Chr. 12:4; cf. v. 2). 


(2) One of two priests appointed to blow trumpets before the Ark or THE 
covenant When David brought it to Jerusaiem (1 Chr. 16:6). 


(3) Son of Hebron and descendant of Levi in the line of Komam; 
contemporary of David (1 Chr. 23:19; 24:23). 

(4) Son of Zechariah and descendant of Levi through Asaru; moved by 
the Spirit, he encouraged King Jenosuapnat of Judah and his army to fight 
against the Moabite, Ammonite, and Edomite invaders (2 Chr. 20:14-17). 

(5) Descendant of Zattu and father of Shecaniah; the latter was among 
the family heads that returned to Jerusalem after the exnze (Ezra 8:5, 


following some LXX MSS). However, the MT does not include the name 
Zattu and leaves the connection between Shecaniah and Jahaziel unclear 
(cf. KJV). 


Jahdai. jah‘di (Heb. yohddy H3367, prob. “Yahweh leads”). Apparently 
a descendant of Jupan, included in the genealogy of Cates (1 Chr. 2:47). 
The genealogical connection is unclear, although probably the reference 
is to a man descended from Caleb. In the light of the context (cf. vv. 46, 
48), some believe however that Jahdai was one of Caleb’s concusines, 
possibly Ephah. 


Jahdiel. jah’dee-uhl (Heb. yahdî -ël H3484, “God rejoices” or “may God 
give joy”). A clan chief of the half-tribe of Manasszu; he and others are 


described as “brave warriors, famous men, and heads of their families” 
(1 Chr. 5:24). 


Jahdo. jah’doh (Heb. yasd6é H3482, possibly “[God] rejoices”). Son of 
Buz, descendant of Gap, and ancestor of Abihail; the sons of Abihail and 
other Gadites occupied the region E of Guran (1 Chr. 5:14; cf. v. 10). 


Jahleel. jah‘lee-uhl (Heb. ya#lé él H3499, “wait for God” or “God 
shows himself friendly”; gentilic ya#lé »éli H3500, “Jahleelite”). Son of 
ZesuLuN and eponymous ancestor of the Jahleelite clan (Gen. 46:14; Num. 
26:26). 


Jahmai. jah’mi (Heb. yajmay H3503, “[God] protects”). Son (or 
descendant) of Tora and grandson (or more distant descendant) of 
Issacuar; he is described as the head of his family, which probably means 
he was a military officer (1 Chr. 7:2). 


Jahweh. See Jenovan. 


Jahzah. See Janaz. 


Jahzeel. jah’zee-uhl (Heb. ya/sé él H3505, variant yahdst él H3507, 
“God apportions” or “God favors”; gentilic yasse eli H3506, 
“Jahzeelite”). Firstborn son of Napxrau, grandson of Jacos, and eponymous 
ancestor of the Jahzeelite clan (Gen. 46:24 [NIV, “Jahziel”]; Num. 26:48; 
called “Jahziel” in 1 Chr. 7:13). 


Jahzeiah. jah-zee’yah (Heb. yabzēyâ H3488, “Yahweh sees”). KJV 


Jahaziah. Son of Tikvah. When Ezra told the Israelites that those who 
had married foreign women should divorce their wives, Jahzeiah was 
one of four men who opposed him (Ezra 10:15). The Hebrew text, 
however, can be understood to mean that these four men supported Ezra 
(cf. NJPS). According to some scholars, the Hebrew expression here (lit., 
“stood upon this”) does indicate opposition (cf. 2 Chr. 20:23 et al.), but 
what Jahzeiah and the others resisted was the delay proposed by the 
assembly (Ezra 10:12-14); in other words, the four men favored Ezra’s 
decision and argued for swift punishment. 


Jahzerah. jah’zuh-ruh (Heb. yahzērâ H3492, possibly “prudent” or 
“cunning”). Descendant of Immer and grandfather (or ancestor) of a 
certain Maasai, who was one of the priests to resettle in Jerusatem after 
the exme (1 Chr. 9:12); probably the same as Anzai (Neh. 11:13). 


Jahziel. See Janze. 


Jair. jay'uhr (Heb. yd îr H3281, “[God] gives light”; yd îr H3600 [only 
1 Chr. 20:5; Ketib yāûr], “[God] stirs”). (1) Descendant (lit., “son”) of 
Manassen who at the time of the conquest of Canaan occupied sixty 
villages on the border of Guran and Basman (see also Arcos); these 
settlements came to be known as Hawvorn sam (Num. 32:41; Deut. 3:14; 
Josh. 13:30; 1 Ki. 4:13). According to 1 Chr. 2:21-23, Jair’s father was 
Secus, Who descended from Jupan through Hezron, but whose mother is 
described as the daughter of Manasseh’s son, Max; thus Jair was 
apparently regarded as a Manassite through his mother’s side. 

(2) A Gileadite who judged or led Israel for twenty-two years (Jdg. 
10:3-5). He is said to have had thirty sons, each of whom rode a donkey 
and ruled one of the towns of Havvoth Jair. The connection between this 
man and #1 above is unclear. It is possible that Jair of Gilead inherited 
the towns that had been previously under Jair of Segub. 


(3) Son of Shimei, descendant of Bensammn, and father of Morpecai, who 


was the cousin and guardian of Estner (Esth. 2:5). 


(4) Father of Elhanan, who killed the brother of Gouar (1 Chr. 20:5; 


on the apparent discrepancies between this verse and 2 Sam. 21:19, see 
ELHANAN). 


Jairite. jay’uh-rit (Heb. yd iri H3285, “of Jair”). A gentilic referring 
apparently to someone who descended from Jar #1. It is used to identify 
Ira, a priest (or royal adviser) of Davin (2 Sam. 20:26). 


Jairus. jay-i‘ruhs (Gk. Iairos G2608, prob. from Heb. yd »fr H3281 [see 
Jar]). The name of a synacocue official whose dead daughter Jesus raised 
to life (Mk. 5:22; Lk. 8:41). The incident, which took place near Lake 
Galilee, is recorded in all three Synoptic Gospels (Mk. 5:21-24, 35-43; 
Lk. 8:40-42, 49-56; Matt. 9:18-19, 23-26), but the man’s name is not 
given by Matthew. Jairus came to Jesus and implored him to heal his 
daughter (Mk. 5:22-23), who was twelve years old (cf. v. 42). As they 
walked toward his house, some men arrived and reported that Jairus’s 
daughter had died, but Jesus said to him, “Don’t be afraid; just believe” 
(v. 36). When they reached the house, Jesus took the girl by the hand 
and said, “Talitha koum” (Aramaic for “Little girl, get up”), and at once she 
got up and began to walk around (vv. 39-42; see raurHa cum). 


Jakan. See Jaaxan; Jacan. 


Jakeh. jay’‘kuh (Heb. yāqeh H3681, possibly “prudent” or “[God] 
preserves”). Father of Acur, who was the author of sayings recorded in 
the book of Proverss (Prov. 30:1). 


Jakim. jay’kim (Heb. ydgim H3691, “[God] establishes [or takes a 
stand]”). (1) Son of Shimei and Benjamite family head who lived in 
Jerusalem in Davw’s day (1 Chr. 8:19; cf. v. 28). 


(2) A priest chosen during the time of David to head the twelfth of the 
twenty-four courses of priests who took turns serving in the sanctuary (1 
Chr. 24:12). 


Jakin (person). jay’kin (Heb. ydkin H3520, “[God] establishes”; 
gentilic yakint H3522, “Jakinite”). Also Jachin. (1) Son of Smeon and 
eponymous ancestor of the Jakinite clan (Gen. 46:10; Exod. 6:15; Num. 
26:12; apparently called Jarw in 1 Chr. 4:24). 


(2) A leader of the Leves, appointed by lot as the head of the twenty- 
first course of priests during Davw’s time (1 Chr. 24:17). 


(3) One of the priests who lived in Jrrusa.em after the exme (1 Chr. 9:10; 
Neh. 11:10). It is possible, however, that the name may here be used as 
a family name denoting the priests in the twenty-first course, or the 
division of which Jakin was the head. 


Jakin and Boaz. jay’kin, boh’az (Heb. yākîn H3521, “[God] 
establishes”; btaz H1245, possibly “in him is strength”). Also Jachin 
and Boaz. The name of two bronze pillars So.omon placed in front of the 
TEMPLE; the one he placed on the N side was named Boaz, and the one on 
the S, Jakin (1 Ki. 7:21; 2 Chr. 3:17). Both pillars were beautifully 
adorned with capitals of lily-work, and their primary purpose appears to 
have been decorative and symbolic. As gateposts visible to the people 
(most of whom were not allowed inside), they probably indicated the 
entrance of the God of Israel into his earthly dwelling. 


Jalam. jay‘luhm (Heb. ya:lam H3609, derivation uncertain). KJV 
Jaalam. Son of Esau by onour-saman; an Edomite chief (Gen. 36:5, 14, 18; 1 
Chr. 1:35). 


Jalon. jay‘lon (Heb. yālôn H3534, derivation uncertain). Son of Ezrah 
and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:17). 


Jambres. See JANNES AND JAMBRES. 


James. jaymz (Gk. Iakobos G2610, hellenized form of Iakōb G2609 [see 
Jacos]; English James derives from Jacomus, an alteration of Latin 
Jacobus). This name in the NT most frequently refers to James son of 
ZesebeE, OMe Of the original twelve disciples and brother of the apostle 
John; his early martyrdom (c. A.D. 41) is recorded in Acts 12:1-2. 
Another James, the brother of Jesus, was not a believer until after the 
resurrection, but during the 40s he became the leader of the church in 
Jerusaiem (cf. Acts 15:13-21); he was probably the author of the epistle of 
James. A third individual named James son of AtpHazus, was one of the 
twelve disciples. A certain “James the younger” (Mk. 15:40; KJV, “the 
less”) is sometimes identified with the son of Zebedee and more often 
with the son of Alphaeus, but he may be a fourth person with the same 
name. Finally, the father of the disciple Jupas (not Iscariot) was named 
James. 


(1) James son of Zebedee. He was a Galilean fisherman whose 
circumstances we can suppose to have been comfortable (Mk. 1:20; cf. 
15:41; Lk. 8:3) and who was called to be one of the twelve disciples at 
the same time as his brother, Jonn THe apostitz (Matt. 4:21; Mk. 1:19-20). It 
is reasonable to assume that he was older than John, both because he is 
nearly always mentioned first and because John is sometimes identified 
as “the brother of James” (Matt. 10:2; 17:1; Mk. 3:17; 5:37). James, 
John, and Simon (Peter), who were part of a fishing partnership that 
included Anvrew, Simon’s brother (Lk. 5:10), came to comprise also a trio 
that attained in some sense a place of primacy among the disciples. They 
are often found at the center of important events, such as the raising of 
Jarus’s daughter (Mk. 5:37; Lk. 8:51), the rransricuration (Matt. 17:1; Mk. 
9:2; Lk. 9:28), and Jesus’ agony in the Garden of Gethsemane (Matt. 
26:37; Mk. 14:33). It was James and John, moreover, who had earlier 
accompanied Jesus to the home of Simon and Andrew (Mk. 1:29). 


James and John were given by Jesus the name Boanerces or “Sons of 
Thunder” (Mk. 3:17), when they were rebuked by the Lord for 
impetuosity and for having totally misconceived the purpose of his 


coming. This may have been the result of a suggestion made by them 
that they should pray for the destruction of a Samaritan village, whose 
inhabitants had repulsed Jesus’ messengers (Lk. 9:54; cf. Mk. 9:38; Lk. 
9:49-50). Their presumption and ill-considered thinking were obvious 
also when James, after asking with his brother for a place of honor in 
the kingdom, was told that they would drink the cup their Master was to 
drink (Mk. 10:35-45; cf. Matt. 20:20-28). The wife of Zebedee was Satome 
(Matt. 27:56; cf. Mk. 15:40), who appears to have been a sister of the 
Mary motuer or Jesus (cf. Jn. 19:25). If this was so, James and John were 
cousins of Jesus and thus may have felt themselves in a privileged 
position. 


Courtesy of the House of Anchors, Kibbutz En Gev, Sea of Galilee. 


Old photo of men repairing their fishing nets on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. James son of Zebedee worked as a 


fisherman on these same shores. 


The two sons of Zebedee are recorded as having been among those 
present when the risen Christ appeared to the disciples (Jn. 21), though 
it is curious to note that James’s name is nowhere mentioned in the 
fourth gospel. We know nothing about James’s career after the 
crucifixion until he was “put to death with the sword” by Herod Acrippa 1 
about A.D. 44 (Acts 12:2). James thus became the first of the Twelve 
whose martyrdom was referred to in the NT. An account attributed to 
Clement of Alexandria says that when James went on trial for his life, 
his steadfast testimony led to the conversion of his accuser, who was 
carried off with him to execution. A much less reliable tradition declares 
that he preached the gospel in Spain, of which country he is the patron 


saint. 


(2) James, the brother of Jesus. The only two references to him 
in the Gospels mention him with his brothers Joses, Simon, and Judas 
(Matt. 13:55; Mk. 6:3). This James may have been, after Jesus, the oldest 
of the brothers. Some scholars have raised the question whether these 
were indeed full brothers of Jesus by Mary (a connection that creates 
difficulty for those who hold the view that Mary remained a virgin), but 
there seems no good reason to challenge the fact from Scripture. Like the 
other brothers, James apparently did not accept Jesus’ authority during 
Jesus’ earthly life (Jn. 7:5). There is no specific mention of his 
conversion; he may have been included in the group to which Jesus 
appeared after the resurrection (1 Cor. 15:7). He became head of the 
Jewish Christian church at Jerusalem (Acts 12:17; 21:18; Gal. 2:9). 
Although Jesus had always taught the relative subordination of family 
ties (Matt. 12:48-50; Mk. 3:33-35; Lk. 8:21), it is hard to believe that 
James’s authority was not somehow strengthened because of his 
relationship to the Master. 


Although this James was not one of the Twelve, some believe that he 
was regarded as an apostle (cf. Gal. 1:19, but this passage can be 
interpreted differently). It has been suggested he was a replacement for 
the martyred son of Zebedee; others infer his apostleship by widening 
the scope of that term to embrace both the Twelve and “all the apostles” 
(see the two separate categories cited in 1 Cor. 15:5, 7). Tradition states 
that James was appointed the first bishop of Jerusalem by the Lord 
himself and the apostles. What is certain is that he presided over the first 
Council of Jerusalem, called to consider the terms of admission of 
Gentiles into the Christian church, and he may have formulated the 
decree that met with the approval of all his colleagues and was 
circulated to the churches of Antiocu, Syria, and Cuca (Acts 15:19-29). 


James evidently regarded his own special ministry as being to the 
Jews, and his was a mediating role in the controversy that arose in the 
young church around the place of the aw for those who had become 
Christians from both Gentile and Jewish origins. That he continued to 
have strong Jewish Christian sympathies is apparent from the request 
made to Pau: when the latter visited Jerusalem for the last time (Acts 


21:18-26). This was also the last mention in Acts of James’s career. His 
name occurs again in the NT as the traditional author of the letter of 
James, where he describes himself as “a servant of God and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Jas. 1:1; see James, LETTER OF). 


According to Hegesippus (c. A.D. 180), James’s faithful adherence to 
the Jewish law and his austere lifestyle led to the designation “the just.” 
It seems clear that he suffered martyrdom; Josrrnus places his death in the 
year 61 when there was a Jewish uprising after the death of Festus the 
procurator and before his successor had been appointed. Jerome refers 
to a passage in the Gospel of the Hebrews (the fragments of which appear 
in various patristic writings) that recounts the appearance of the risen 
Christ to James. In contrast to 1 Cor. 15:7, this apocryphal work claims 
that this was the first appearance of the Lord after the resurrection. The 
same writing is alleged to have noted James’s vow to eat no bread from 
the time of the Last Supper until he had seen the risen Lord. This raises 
questions, not least about the assumption that James was present at the 
Last Supper. 


(3) James son of Alphaeus. Another of the apostles (Matt. 10:3; 
Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:15; Acts 1:13). Nothing is known for certain about him. 
Since Levi or Marrnew is also described as “the son of Alphaeus” (Mk. 
2:14), he and James may have been brothers. Some scholars identify him 
with #4 below. 


(4) James “the younger.” He was the son of a certain Mary (Matt. 
27:56; Mk. 15:40; Lk. 24:10) who might have been the wife (or the 
daughter) of Croras. Assuming that she was Clopas’s wife, some go on to 
conclude from a superficial word resemblance that Clopas and Alphaeus 
are two forms of the same name. This in turn has led on to a suggested 
identification of James son of Mary with #3 above. The description “the 
younger” seems to have been given to distinguish him from the son of 
Zebedee. The word could also signify that he was smaller than his 
namesake (the Greek word can cover both interpretations). About this 
James we know nothing more. 


(5) James father of Judas. This Judas (not Judas Iscariot, Jn. 
14:22) is called Tuapparus in Matthew and Mark. The elliptical text in two 


passages (“Judas of James”—Lk. 6:16; Acts 1:13) has been interpreted in 
two ways: Judas was the brother (KJV) or, more likely, the son of James. 


Overview of JAMES 


Author: James, the half-brother of Jesus. 


Historical setting: The letter must have been written prior to 
A.D. 62, the year of James’s martyrdom (some date it as 
early as A.D. 44, making it the first NT book to be written). 
It was probably addressed to Jewish Christians who lived in 
the pispersion (unless Jas. 1:1 is to be taken figuratively); they 
were undergoing trials as well as experiencing spiritual 
failures. 


Purpose: To stress the need for “wisdom from above” (Jas. 
3:17) and for works of obedience that demonstrate the 
genuineness of saving rarm. 


Contents: Wisdom amid trials and temptations (Jas. 1:1-18); 
being doers of the word and not merely hearers (1:19— 
2:26); dangers of the tongue, quarrels, and slander (3:1— 
4:12); depending on God and enduring with patience and 
prayer (4:13—5:20). 


James, Letter of. The first of the Carnouc epistuzs of the NT. This letter 
is among the last to have become firmly established in the NT canon (see 
canonicity). While traces of it seem to be found in the writings of the 
Apostouic FATHERS (A.D. 90-155), the oldest author to mention it by name is 
Origen (early 3rd cent.), who considers it canonical, although he is 
aware that its canonicity is not universally acknowledged. Eusebius 
(early 4th cent.) lists it among the disputed books but says it is read in 
most churches. In the East the church accepted it from a very early 
period, but in the West it was not received into the canon until the end 


of the fourth century. 


The author of the letter refers to himself as “James, a servant of God 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ” (Jas. 1:1). The NT mentions five who bore 
the name of James. Tradition attributes the authorship of the letter to 
James the brother of the Lord, who was probably favored with a special 
appearance of the risen Christ (1 Cor. 15:7) and who from a very early 
date occupied a leading position in the church at Jerusarem (Acts 12:17; 
Gal. 1:19). Pau. names him first among the three “pillars” (Gal. 2:9). In 
Acts 15 he is described as the leader and chief spokesman of the 
Apostolic Council. All that is known of him shows that he was highly 
esteemed not only by Christians but also by unbelieving Jews. According 
to Josepnus, he was put to death by the high priest in the interregnum 
between the death of Festus and the arrival of his successor Albinus in 
A.D. 62. 


All the characteristics of the letter support the traditional attribution 
of it to James the brother of the Lord. The author speaks with the 
authority of one who knew he did not need to justify or defend his 
position. There is no more Jewish book in the NT than this letter; and 
this is to be expected from a man whom both tradition and the rest of 
the NT show was distinguished by his Jewish commitments. The whole 
of the letter, moreover, bears a striking resemblance to the Sermon on THE 
mount, both in the loftiness of its morality and in the simple grandeur of 
its expression. 
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Babylonian design of a horse with a bit and bridle. James compares the power of the tongue to the power of the bit 


placed into the mouth of a horse to guide it (Jas. 3:3). 


The letter is addressed to “the twelve tribes scattered among the 
nations.” This ambiguous expression may be interpreted in a number of 
ways: (1) The Jews of the Diaspora (Dispersion) in general, who were 
living throughout the Mediterranean world outside Palestine. This 
meaning is impossible, for the writer is addressing Christians (Jas. 1:18, 
25; 2:1, 12; 5:7-9). (2) The Jewish Christians of the Diaspora. (3) The 
Christian church as the new people of God living far from their heavenly 
homeland. Early Christians regarded themselves as the true Israel (Gal. 
6:16), the true circumcision (Phil. 3:3), and the seed of Abraham (Rom. 
4:16; Gal. 3:29), so it would not be surprising if they also thought of 
themselves as “the twelve tribes.” There is no doubt, however, that the 
letter is intended for Jewish Christians, although its message is 
applicable to all believers. Those to whom the author writes worship in 
synagogues (Jas. 2:2), and some have claimed that the faults he attacks 
were characteristic of Jews: misuse of the tongue (3:2-12; 4:2, 11), 
unkind judgments of one’s neighbors (3:14; 4:11), the making of rash 
oaths (5:12), undue regard for wealth (2:1-13), etc. On the other hand, 


there is no mention of specifically pagan vices—e.g., idolatry, 
drunkenness, and impurity—against which Paul so often warns Gentile 
Christians. The object of the author was to rebuke and correct the error 
and sins into which his readers had fallen and to encourage them in the 
heavy trials through which they were going. 


The scholars who consider this letter the work of James the brother of 
the Lord do not agree on the date when it was written. Two views are 
held, one that it was composed shortly before the death of James, in the 
early A.D. 60s; the other, that it appeared in the middle 40s, before the 
Apostolic Council. In favor of the early date are the striking simplicity of 
church organization and discipline, the fact that Christians still met in 
the synagogue (Jas. 2:2), and the general Judaic tone. All this is thought 
to suggest a time before Gentiles were admitted into the church in any 
large numbers. Scholars who prefer the later date say that the letter 
gives evidence of a considerable lapse of time in the history of the 
church, at least enough to allow for a decline in the spiritual fervor that 
characterized the church in early apostolic times. The readers are 
obviously not recent converts. The author has a position of long- 
established authority. The references to persecutions, moreover, fit a 
later date better than an early one. 


The informal character of the letter makes a logical analysis difficult. 
It is not a formal treatise, but a loosely related series of exhortations, 
warnings, and instructions, all dealing with the moral and religious life. 
The author rules authoritatively on questions of church life and 
discipline that have been brought to his attention. 


After the address (Jas. 1:1), James first admonishes his readers on 
having a right attitude toward tribulations and temptations (1:2-18) and 
exhorts them to be doers and not merely hearers of the Word of God 
(1:19-25). He forbids them to slight the poor and favor the rich (2:1-13) 
and shows them the insufficiency of faith without works (2:14-26). He 
then warns them against the misuse of the tongue (3:1-12) and sets forth 
the nature of true and false wisdom (3:13-18). He rebukes them for their 
greed and lust (4:1-12) and for making foolhardy plans for the future in 
business (4:13-17). The letter closes with a warning to the godless rich 
(5:1-6), an exhortation to patience in suffering (5:7-12), a reminder of 
the power of prayer in every need (5:13-18), and a declaration of the joy 


of Christian service (5:19-20). 
The section on rarm and works (2:14-26) is not a polemic against Paul’s 
doctrine of susrmcation by faith, but a rebuke of the prevalent Jewish 


notion that saving faith is mere intellectual assent to a set of doctrinal 
propositions. James points out that saving faith manifests itself in works, 
and that if the works are not there, the genuineness of the faith may be 
questioned. Paul and James are in perfect harmony in their views of the 
relationship of faith and works to salvation. 


Jamin. jay’min (Heb. ydmin H3546, “valued, fortunate”; gentilic yamini 
H3547, “Jaminite”). (1) Son of Simeon, grandson of Jacos, and eponymous 
ancestor of the Jaminite clan (Gen. 46:10; Exod. 6:15; Num. 26:12; 1 
Chr. 4:24). 

(2) Son of Ram, grandson of Jeraumert, and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 
2:27). 

(3) A Levre who helped Ezra instruct the people in the law (Neh. 8:7). 


Jamlech. jamlik (Heb. yamlēk H3552, “[God] grants dominion”). A 
clan leader in the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:34). He is listed among those 


whose families increased greatly during the days of King Hezexian and 
who dispossessed the Hamites and Meunites near Gepor (vv. 38-41). 


Jamnia. See Jasnez. #2. 


Janai. jay’ni (Heb. ya ‘nay H3614, “[God] answers”). KJV Jaanai. A 
leader in the tribe of Gap in Basean, listed as third in importance (1 Chr. 
5:12; some take the next name, “Shaphat,” as a common noun, thus, 
“and Janai a judge in Bashan” [see Suapnat #4]). 


Janim. jay‘nim (Heb. ydnim H3565, derivation uncertain). KJV Janum. 
A town allotted to the tribe of Jupan in the hill district of Hesron (Josh. 


15:53); the location is unknown, although one proposed identification is 
modern Beni Na‘im, c. 4 mi. (6 km.) E of Hebron. 


Janna. See Jannat. 


Jannai. jan'i (Gk. Iannai G2613). KJV Janna. Son of a certain Joseph, 
included in Luke’s cengatocy or Jesus curist (Lk. 3:24). 


Jannes and Jambres. jan ‘iz, jam ‘briz (Gk. Iannés G2614 and Iambrés 
G2612). The traditional names of Egyptian sorcerers who opposed Moses 
before Puaraon (2 Tim. 3:8, evidently a reference back to unnamed 
magicians mentioned in Exod. 7:11-12, 22). Jannes and Jambres is also 
the title of a pseudepigraphic work, and these names (or Jannes and 
Mambres) are found frequently not only in Jewish tradition, but also in 
pagan and early Christian literature. 


Janoah. juh-noh’uh (Heb. ydnéas H3562, “resting place”). (1) A town 
on the E border of the tribal territory of Ermram (Josh. 16:6-7; KJV, 
“Janohah”); it is generally identified with Khirbet Yanun (c. 6.5 mi./10.5 
km. SE of Suecuem) or with the nearby town of Yanun. 

(2) One of five cities in N Israel captured by Tictatu-pmeser, king of 
Assyria (2 Ki. 15:29). Among several proposals, the most likely 
identifications are two places, both of which are now known as Yanuh. 
One of them is c. 6 mi. (10 km.) E of Tyre; the other, much farther S, is c. 
11 mi. (18 km.) NE of Acco. 


Janum. See Janm. 


Japheth. jay‘fith (Heb. yepet H3651, possibly “spacious” or “[God] 
enlarges”). Son of Noan. In most of the passages referring to him (Gen. 


5:32; 6:10; 7:13; 9:18; 10:1; 1 Chr. 1:4), Japheth is listed as the third of 
Noah’s sons. However, one passage (Gen. 9:24; cf. v. 22) seems to 
indicate that Ham was the youngest. An additional statement (Gen. 
10:21) has also been construed to support the idea that Japheth was the 
second son rather than the third. Japheth and his wife were saved in the 
ark (7:7). Japheth aided his brother Sem in covering the naked body of 
their drunken father (9:20-23). The blessing pronounced upon Japheth 
by Noah (9:27) carried with it the idea that his descendants would be 
greatly multiplied (enlarged) in the future. The Table of Nations 
recorded in ch. 10 indicates that Japheth became the ancestor of a wide- 
ranging family of peoples, whose homes lay to the N of Patestwe and then 
W. In fact, fourteen nations of Japhethites are listed in that chapter. The 
area of their occupation ranged all the way from the smelting plants of 
TarsuisH (prob. in Spain) on the W to the Caspian Sea on the E. This 
included what is now the steppes of S Russia, much of Asia minor, the 
islands of the Meprrerranean, and the coasts of S Europe. Japheth is said to 
be the father of Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras 
(Gen. 10:2; 1 Chr. 1:4). These appear to be the progenitors of the Indo- 
European (Caucasian) family of nations. 


Japhia (person). juh-fi‘uh (Heb. yapi:a H3644, possibly “high, tall” 
or “[God] shines forth”). (1) A king of Lacuiss who formed a league with 
four other Amore kings to punish Gmron for submitting to the Israelites 
(Josh. 10:3-5). Jossua defeated them in battle at Beru ugoro, killed the five 
kings, and cast their bodies into a cave (10:6-27). 

(2) One of the sons of Dav born at Jerusatem (2 Sam. 5:15; 1 Chr. 3:7; 


14:6). All that is known of him is that his mother was a wife, not a 
concuBinE, Of David. 


Japhia (place). juh-fi‘uh (Heb. yāpî:a H3643, possibly “high, tall” or 
“[God] shines forth”). A town on the S border of the tribal territory of 
Zesu.un (Josh. 19:13). It is usually identified with modern Yafa, c. 1.5 mi. 
(2.5 km.) SW of Nazaretn, but without archaeological support. 


Japhlet. jaflit (Heb. yaplé¢ H3646, “[God] delivers”). Son of Heber and 
descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:32-33). See also Japutetite. 


Japhleti. See JAPHLETITE. 


Japhletite. jafluh-tit (Heb. yaplét H3647, gentilic of yaplét H3646). 
KJV Japhleti. A clan or larger people group whose territory, near Bern 
noron, served to mark the S border of the tribe of Epuram (Josh. 16:3). It is 
possible that they were descendants of Jarmet, an Asherite, but nothing is 
known about them. 


Japho. See Joppa. 


jar. See prrcur. 


Jarah. See Japan. 


Jareb. jair’ib (Heb. yaréb H3714, derivation disputed). According to the 
KJV, Jareb is the name of an Assyrian king (Hos. 5:13; 10:6). There is 
however no evidence, linguistically or historically, of an Assyrian king 
by that name. Most scholars believe that the Hebrew text parallels the 
common Assyrian phrase, Sarru rabu, “the great king” (cf. NIV and other 
modern versions). 


Jared. jair’id (Heb. yered H3719, derivation disputed; Gk. Iaret G2616). 
Son of Mahalalel and father of Enocy (Gen. 5:15-20; 1 Chr. 1:2 [KJV, 
“Jered”]); his name is included in Luke’s ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:37). 


Jaresiah. See Jaarzswan. 


Jarha. jahr‘huh (Heb. yarhā: H3739, meaning unknown). An Egyptian 
servant belonging to Suesuan (1 Chr. 2:34-35). Jarha married Sheshan’s 


daughter (prob. Amar, v. 31) and thus was included in the genealogy of 
JeranmeeL. Some speculate that by this action Sheshan, who had no sons, 
made Jarha his heir (cf. Euezer, Gen. 15:2-3). 


Jarib. jair‘ib (Heb. yarib H3743, “[Yahweh] contends [for me]”). (1) 
Son of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:24; apparently called Jaxm in Gen. 46:10; Exod. 
6:15; Num. 26:12). 

(2) One of a group of leaders sent by Ezra to Ippo to get attendants for 
the house of God (Ezra 8:16). 

(3) A descendant of Jesnua son of Jozadak, listed among the priests in 
Ezra’s time who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:18). 


Jarmuth. jahr’muhth (Heb. yarmiit H3754, “swelling [of the ground], 
height”). (1) A city in the SuepHetan whose king, Pram, entered into a 


conspiracy with four other Amore kings against the Gmronrres to revenge 
their submission to Joshua (Josh. 10:3-5). Josnua defeated the five kings 
at Geron and slew them at Markman (vv. 9-26; cf. 12:11). After the 
conquest of Canaan, Jarmuth was assigned to the tribe of Jupan (15:35). 
Some Jews returned there after the Babylonian exile (Neh. 11:29). 
Jarmuth is tentatively identified with modern Khirbet el-Yarmuk (Tell 
Yarmut), c. 17 mi. (27 km.) WSW of Jerusatem, even though there is no 
archaeological confirmation. 

(2) A city within the tribal territory of Issacnar allotted to the Levitz 
clans descended from GersHon (Josh. 21:29). In other lists Jarmuth is 
apparently called Remern (19:21) and Ramorn (1 Chr. 6:73). The site is 


tentatively identified with Kaukab el-Hawa (Hellenistic Agrippina, c. 6 
mi. /10 km. NNE of Beru suan); on this imposing location above the Jorpan 


Valley, the Crusaders built the Belvoir castle. 
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Amorite forces down this ridge, scoring a great victory for Israel (Josh. 10). The events of this memorable day, 


when “the sun stood still,” were also summarized in the Book of Jashar. 


Jaroah. juh-roh’uh (Heb. yārôah H3726, “soft” or “pitied”). Son of 
Gilead, descendant of Gav, and ancestor of Abihail; the sons of Abihail 


and other Gadites occupied the region E of Gurab (1 Chr. 5:14; cf. v. 10). 


Jashar, Book of. jay’shuhr (Heb. yasar H3839, “upright”). KJV 
Jasher. An ancient writing, no longer extant, mentioned twice in the OT 
(Josh. 10:13; 2 Sam. 1:18). On the basis of the material preserved in 
these passages, it has been inferred that the book was poetical in nature 
and that it contained songs of a national character. The references to the 
book imply that it was well known and respected, and consequently it 
may have been the source for other material found in the OT (perhaps, 
e.g., the songs of Miriam and Desoran in Exod. 15:21 and Jdg. 5). The 
origin of this document is a matter of speculation, but many scholars 
believe that it was the result of a gradual compilation begun in the early 
period of Israel’s history. 


Jashen. jay’shuhn (Heb. yaén H3826, possibly “sleepy”). The father of 
two or more unnamed warriors included among Davw’s Thirty (2 Sam. 


23:32). It is widely thought, however, that the unusual MT reading here 
(“the sons of Jashen,” without naming them) has suffered textual 
corruption. The parallel passage reads, “the sons of Hashem the 
Gizonite” (1 Chr. 11:34). Many scholars argue that the original reading 
was “Jashen the Gizonite.” See Gizonrrz; Hasnem. 


Jasher. See Jasuar, Book or. 


Jashobeam. juh-shoh’bee-uhm (Heb. yāšāb «dm H3790, “the people [or 
the father’s relative] has returned”). (1) A Hacmonite (lit., “son of 
Hacmont”) and chief of Davw’s officers who killed 300 men in one battle (1 
Chr. 17:11). The parallel passage (2 Sam. 23:8), which has very likely 
suffered textual corruption, speaks of “Josheb-Basshebeth, a 
Tahkemonite,” chief of the Three, who slew 800 men in one battle. The 
Hebrew words for 300 and 800 begin with the same letter, making a 
copyist’s error possible. Many scholars, following the Sepruacint, think 
that the original name was Ish-Baal ([su-sosuern arising when the Heb. 
word for “shame” was substituted for the hated name Baar) and that both 
Jashobeam and Josheb-Basshebeth are later scribal corruptions. 


(3) Son of Zabdiel, descendant of Perez, and a commander in charge of 
the division for the first month during the reign of David (1 Chr. 27:2-3). 
Because most of the other commanders listed in this chapter are also 
mentioned in ch. 11, many believe this Jashobeam is the same as #1 
above; if so, it is unclear why one passage describes him as “son of 
Hacmoni” and the other as “son of Zabdiel” (possibly the former 
designation refers to the larger clan or is used as some kind of title). 

(2) One of several Korahite warriors who joined David at Zac (1 Chr. 
12:6; cf. vv. 1-2). Since apparently he was a Levirz from the family of 
Koran, he probably should not be identified with #1 above. Some argue, 
however, that the reference is to a different Korah or even to a locality 
in the tribe of Bensamn. 


Jashub. jay’shuhb (Heb. yāšûb H3793, possibly “[God] returns”; 
gentilic yastibi H3795, “Jashubite”). (1) Son of Issacuar and eponymous 
ancestor of the Jashubite clan (Num. 26:24; 1 Chr. 7:1). In another 
passage (Gen. 46:13) the MT has yôb, and this reading is followed by the 
KJV (“Job”), the RSV (“Iob”), and other versions; on the basis of some 
Greek MSS, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the biblical parallels, the NIV 
and NRSV read “Jashub” here as well. 


(2) One of the descendants of Bani who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:29). 


Jashubi Lehem. juh-shoo’buh-lee*hem (Heb. yasub? lehem H3788). An 
otherwise unknown place ruled by descendants of Juoman (1 Chr. 4:22 
NIV; the KJV interprets it as the name of a person). The Hebrew text is 
difficult, however, and the NRSV, with a minor emendation, translates, 
“who married into Moab but returned to Lehem.” But a place by the 
name of Lehem is also unknown, so other emendations have been 
proposed. 


Jasiel. See Jaasm. 


Jason. jay’suhn (Gk. Jason G2619, “healing”) (1) Son of Simon II and 
brother of the high priest Onus III; by bribery he secured the high 
priestly office for himself, and through his influence Greek customs 
became popularized (2 Macc. 4:7-26). He gave large gifts for the sacred 
games at Tyre honoring Hercules (4:16-20). His tenure was only three 
years (174-171 B.C.), for he was supplanted by Menezaus, who offered 
Antiocnus IV Epiphanes a greater bribe. Jason fled to the Ammons, but a 
false rumor of Antiochus’s death in Egypt brought him back to Jerusatem 


with a large following to overthrow Menelaus. Antiochus returned to 
wreak vengeance on the Jews; and Jason again fled to Ammon, then to 
Egypt, and later to Sparta, where he died (5:1-10). 


A Jewish Christian of Tuessatonica who was probably host to the 


missionaries Pau. and Suas. He and others were summoned to court on a 
charge of being hospitable to seditionists, but freedom was obtained by 
giving security for good conduct (Acts 17:5-9). See also #3, below. 

(2) One of two or three “relatives” of Paul (the others being Sosirater 
and possibly Lucius) who sent greetings to the Christians in Rome (Rom. 
16:21). According to many scholars, however, the Greek term syngenés 
G5150 here means “kinsman” (cf. RSV) and should be understood in the 
sense of “fellow-Jew” (cf. 9:3). In either case, this Jason is possibly the 
same as #1 above. Some have speculated that he became a travel 
companion of Paul and thus was with him in Cormrs when the letter to 


the Romans was written. 


jasper. See meats. 


Jathniel. jath’nee-uhl (Heb. yatni»él H3853, derivation uncertain). 
Fourth son of Meshelemiah and descendant of Koran; like his father, he 
and his brothers were Levitical gatekeepers in the time of Davm (1 Chr. 
26:2). 


Jattir. jat’‘uhr (Heb. yattir H3848, possibly “extraordinary”). A town in 
the hill country within the tribal territory of Jupan (Josh. 15:48); it was 
allotted to the Levires (21:14; 1 Chr. 6:57). Dav sent spoil from Zas to it 
after his victory over the Amatexires (1 Sam. 30:27). It is identified with 
modern Khirbet <Attir, c. 13 mi. (21 km.) SW of Hesron. 


Javan. jay’vuhn (Heb. yawan H3430, from Gk. Idnes). Son of Jarnern, 
grandson of Noan, and father of Eusnan, Tarsuisn, Krrrm, and Ropanm (Gen. 
10:2, 4; 1 Chr. 1:5, 7). The name corresponds etymologically to Ionia. As 
such it is used in the prophets to denote the descendants of Javan in 
Ionia proper (W coast of Asia minor) but also in Greece and Maceponia; thus 


the NIV renders the name “Greece” or “Greeks” in these books. In Isa. 


66:19 Javan, in conjunction with Tarsnisn, Lup, Pur, and Tusar, is spoken of 
as one of the far-off nations to whom messengers will be dispatched to 
tell of Yahweh’s glory and the restoration of Jerusalem; the nations 
mentioned seem to represent the far western edge of the known world in 
the OT. In Ezek. 27:13 Javan is included as one of the contributors to the 
wealth of Tyre; it is grouped with Tusa, and Mesuecu as traders of slaves 
and bronze (cf. Joel 3:6; Zech. 9:13). The book of Daniel identifies Javan 
with ALexanper THE GREATS Greco-Macedonian empire (Dan. 8:21; 10:20; 
11:2). Javan occurs also in the Hebrew text of Ezek. 27:19 (cf. above on 
v. 13), but the context seems to demand a location in Arasi rather than 
in the W (the Sepruacmr has “wine,” thought by some to represent the 
original Hebrew text). 


javelin. See arms, armor. 


jaw. This English term is commonly the rendering of Hebrew [é/i 
H4305, used often of animals (e.g., the “jowls” of a bull or sheep, Deut. 
18:3; a donkey’s “jawbone,” Jdg. 15:15-17), but also with reference to 
the “face” or “cheek” of people (e.g., 1 Ki. 22:24; Job 16:10). Several 
occurrences are figurative uses (e.g., Isa. 30:28; Ezek. 29:4). See also 
CHEEK. 


Jazer. jay’zuhr (Heb. ya :zér H3597, “[God] helps”). KJV also Jaazer. 
An Aworite city in Gneav. There are a dozen biblical references to it, 
usually as a “city” (e.g., Josh. 21:39), but once as a “land” (Num. 32:1) 
and once as a “territory” (Josh. 13:25). Jazer was taken by Moses (Num. 
21:32), then settled and fortified by the tribe of Gav. It bordered 
Ammonite territory (21:24) and was one of the four towns of Gad given 
to the Leves (Josh. 21:39). Some of Davm’s most able men came from 
Jazer (1 Chr. 26:31), and his census takers reached it (2 Sam. 24:5). 
Following the death of Anas, it was captured by the Moabites (cf. Isa. 
16:9; Jer. 48:32). The identification of Jazer has been much disputed. 
The most likely proposals are Khirbet es-Sar (c. 6 mi./10 km. W of 


modern Amman) and Khirbet Jazzir (c. 7 mi./11 km. WNW of es-Sar, at 
the head of Wadi Shuceib). 


Jaziz. jay’ziz (Heb. ydziz H3467, meaning uncertain). A Hacrirz who was 
in charge of King Davw’s flocks (1 Chr. 27:31; NRSV, v. 31). 


jealousy. This English term is used in Bible versions to render several 
words, primarily Hebrew qin >4 H7863 (Num. 5:14 et al.) and Greek zélos 
G2419 (Acts 5:17 et al.). In each case it seems to indicate an ardor or 
zeal for something believed to belong properly to one. The term may 
refer both to a favorable or appropriate variety of this ardor, and to an 
improper form of it. When jealousy reflects concern for God’s honor and 
glory, it is proper and good. Thus, God himself is several times described 
as jealous for his honor, his holy name. He desires fervently that his due 
status and honor be preserved, that the worsue that belongs to him should 
be given to him. The analogy frequently used is a husband’s concern for 
the love of his wife. This is an expression of the nouness of God, which 
cannot endure any unfaithfulness. Just as a husband is not indulgent of 
adultery on the part of his wife, so no infidelity is permitted by God. It 
was this exclusiveness of concern that underlay the strong emphasis 
upon monotheistic worship among the Jews. Because Yahweh is the only 
true God, he alone is deserving of human worship and devotion (cf. 
Exod. 32; Jn. 14:6; et al.). 


Another meaning or application of the word and concept of jealousy is 
negative in its effect and is strongly condemned by God. It is excessive 
concern for one’s own self, and what one fancies or desires. It may also 
involve resentment of the good fortune of another. It is an inordinate 
self-centeredness or possessiveness (Gen. 37:34; 1 Sam. 18:6-9; Lk. 
15:25-30). Jealousy that involves an improper inward feeling toward 
another person is sm in itself, because Jesus said that thoughts and 
attitudes constitute sin, even without overt acts (Matt. 5:21-31). In 
addition, jealousy is often the motive for sinful actions. The antidote to 
jealousy is perfect tove. Because love is not self-seeking (1 Cor. 13:5), it 
does not go beyond its rightful claims. This love, the Scripture teaches, is 


of divine origin and consequently must come from above. 


jealousy, water of. See sirter water. 


Jearim. jee‘uh-rim (Heb. yé<drim H3630, “woods”). The name of a 
mountain or mountain ridge on the N border of the tribe of Juvan (Josh. 


15:10). The text identifies or associates Mount Jearim with Kesaton, 
which was apparently the name of a border town. See also Ser. 


Jeaterai. See Jeatuerat. 


Jeatherai. jee-ath’uh-ri (Heb. yē?ātray H3290). KJV Jeaterai. Son of 
Zerah and descendant of Lev: through Gerson (1 Chr. 6:21). 


Jeberechiah. See Jesrrexian. 


Jeberekiah. ji-ber‘uh-ki‘uh (Heb. yēberekyāhû H3310, “Yahweh 
blesses”). Also Jeberechiah. Father of a certain Zechariah who was called 
upon by Isamu as a witness of his prophecy against Damascus and Samaria 


(Isa. 8:2). 


Jebus. jee’buhs (Heb. yēbûs H3293). The name by which Jerusatem was 
known while occupied by the Jzsusrres (Josh. 15:63; Jdg. 19:10; 1 Chr. 
11:4). Small in area compared with the size of Jerusalem in So.omon’s 
time, Jebus was taken from the Jebusites by Davw and made the capital 
of Israr (2 Sam. 5:1-9). Its citadel was the stronghold of Zion (1 Chr. 
11:5). 


Jebusite. jeb’yoo-sit (Heb. yébiist H3294). KJV also Jebusi. The 


Jebusites were a Canaanite tribe descended from Canaan and dwelling in 
the land before the Israelite conquest (Gen. 10:15-16; Exod. 3:8, 17; 
Deut. 7:1; 20:17; Josh. 3:10; 10:1-5; Jdg. 1:8). Their king, Aponrzepex, was 
one of the five who conspired against Geron and was killed by Josnua. The 
Jebusites lived many years at the site of Jerusatem (Jesus) and were not 
dislodged until Dav sent Joas and his men into the city (2 Sam. 5:6-7). 
David then bought the threshing floor of Araunan (or Ornan) the Jebusite 


as a site for the temple (24:18-25). This large flat rock where the altar of 
burnt offering stood is now said to be visible in the Dome of the Rock 
(Mount Morun) at Jerusalem. 


Jecamiah. See Jexaman. 


Jechiliah. See Jecouan. 


Jecholiah. See Jecouan. 


Jechoniah, Jechonias. See Jzconian. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The ancient city of Jebus was located on the V-shaped ridge descending S into the valley 


in front of what is now known as the temple mount. (View to the NE up the Kidron Valley, with the Mt. of Olives 


in the background.) 


Jecoliah. jek’uh-lituh (Heb. yékdlyahi H3525, yēkālyâ H3524, 
“Yahweh is [or proves himself] able, powerful”). TNIV Jekoliah. Mother 
of King Azariah (Uzzian) of Judah (2 Ki. 15:2 [KJV, “Jecholiah”]; 2 Chr. 


26:3 [ASV, “Jechiliah”]). 


Jeconiah. jek’uh-ni‘uh (Heb. yēkānyāhû H3527 [only Jer. 24:1], 
yekanyad H3526, “Yahweh supports” or “may Yahweh establish”; Gk. 
Iechonias G2651). Also Jechoniah; KJV NT Jechonias. Alternate name of 
Jenoracuin, king of Judah (1 Chr. 3:16-17; Esth. 2:6; Jer. 24:1; 27:20; 28:4; 


29:2; Matt. 1:11-12). 


Jedaiah. ji-day’yuh (Heb. yēdāyâ H3355 [only #1 and #5 below], 
“Yahweh has favored”; yéda yâ H3361, “Yahweh has known”). (1) Son 
of Shimri and descendant of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:37); included in the 


genealogy of Ziza, a clan leader. 

(2) Chief of the second division of priests as appointed by Davm (1 Chr. 
24:7). Possibly the ancestor of the 973 priests (of the family of Jesnua) 
who returned from the exmz (Ezra 2:36; Neh. 7:39). 

(3) One of the priests who returned from the exile (1 Chr. 9:10; Neh. 


11:10; 12:6); Uzzi became head of Jedaiah’s priestly family (12:19). 
There may be a connection between this Jedaiah and #2 above. 


(4) Evidently another (but less important) priest of the same name, 
since he is included in two of the same lists as #3 above (Neh. 12:7, 21). 

(5) Son of Harumaph; he made repairs on the wall of Jerusatem opposite 
his house (Neh. 3:10). 

(6) One of a group of Jewish exiles who brought gold and silver from 
Basyton to help those who had returned under Zerussase1; from these gifts 
a crown was to be made for Joshua (Jzsnua) the high priest (Zech. 6:10). 


Jediael. ji-di‘ay-uhl (Heb. yéd?<d »él H3356, “known of God”). (1) Son 
(or descendant) of Bensamin (1 Chr. 7:6, 10-11). 

(2) Son of Shimri; he and his brother Joha the Tizite were among 
Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:45). 

(3) A military leader from the tribe of Manassen who defected from Sau 
and joined David at Zac (1 Chr. 12:20); some have suggested that he 
may be the same as #2 above. 

(4) Son of Meshelemiah and descendant of Koran; like his father, he 
and his brothers were Levitical gatekeepers in the time of Davm (1 Chr. 
26:2). 


Jedidah. ji-di’duh (Heb. yédidd H3352, “beloved [of God or Yahweh]”). 
Daughter of Adaiah and mother of Josan, king of Judah (2 Ki. 22:1). 


Jedidiah. jed‘uh-di‘uh (Heb. yédidyadh H3354, “beloved of Yahweh”). 
The name God gave, through the prophet Natuan, to Sotomon when he was 
born, because “the Loro loved him” (2 Sam. 12:25; lit., “for the sake of 
the Lorn”). The giving of this second name—which appears to be related 
to that of Davin and does not occur elsewhere in the Bible—has caused 
considerable debate. One proposal is that Jedidiah was his initial name 
and that Solomon was a throne name David gave to him in anticipation 
of the child’s future rule in Jerusalem; others argue that Jedidiah was 
the throne name. 


Jeduthun. ji-dyoo’thuhn (Heb. yēdûtûn H3349, possibly derived from 
yadah H3344, “to praise, thank”). (1) A Levitical musician in the time of 
Davin who, with Heman, was “responsible for the sounding of the trumpets 
and cymbals and for the playing of the other instruments for sacred 
song” (1 Chr. 16:41-42; he is also called a royal seer, 2 Chr. 35:15). His 
sons, along with the sons of Heman and Asam, were set aside “for the 
ministry of prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbals” (1 
Chr. 25:1-6). He is usually thought to be the same as Ethan, which may 


have been an earlier name of his (6:44); see Ersan #4. The name appears 
repeatedly in connection with temre music at important occasions (2 Chr. 
5:12; 29:14; 35:15). The family continued to officiate after the rxn: (Neh. 
11:17). The phrase “for Jeduthun” (NRSV, “according to Jeduthun”) is 
found in the titles of Ps. 39; 62; 77. What the connection may be with 
David’s musician is unclear; some believe it refers to an instrument or to 
a tune. 

(2) Father of Osep-epom, who was a gatekeeper (1 Chr. 16:38). It is often 
taken for granted that he is the same as #1 above, but some argue that 
insofar as the Obed-Edom mentioned here was descended from Koran 
(26:1, 4) and not from Merar, this Jeduthun must be different. 


Jeezer. See Irzer. 


Jegar Sahadutha. jee’guhr-say-huh-doo’thuh (Heb. yégar sahddiita > 
H3337, “heap of witness”). The Aramaic name that Lasan gave to a heap 
of stones set up as the sign of a covenant between him and Jacos; the 
latter called it by the equivalent Hebrew name, Gatzep (Gen. 31:47). This 
passage provides the oldest evidence of the Aramaic Lancuace found in the 
Bible, and it is part of the evidence that Asranam spoke Aramaic before 
adopting a Canaanite dialect (which eventually developed into the 
HEBREW LANGUAGE). 


Jehaleleel, Jehalelel. See Jenar. 


Jehallelel. ji-hal‘uh-luhl (Heb. yéhallel >l H3401, possibly “God shines 
forth” or “may God praise [the child]”). (1) A descendant of Jupan (1 
Chr. 4:16; KJV, “Jehaleleel”). His genealogical connection is unclear, but 
he may have been the eponymous ancestor of a clan related to Cates son 
of Jephunneh (cf. v. 15). 


(2) A descendant of Lew through Merari, and father of Azariah; the 


latter was one of the Levires assigned to consecrate the temre in the days 
of Hezexian (2 Chr. 29:12; KJV, “Jehalelel”). 


Jehath. See Janam #2. 


Jehdeiah. ji-dee’yah (Heb. yesAdéyahti H3485, “Yahweh rejoices”). (1) 
Son or descendant of Shubael; he was a Levre who served in the time of 
King Davin (1 Chr. 24:20). 


(2) A Meronoture who was in charge of David’s donkeys (1 Chr. 27:30). 


Jehezekel. See Jrsezxen. 


Jehezkel. ji-hez’kel (Heb. yéezgé >l H3489, “God strengthens”). KJV 
Jehezekel. A priest who lived in the time of Davm; he was head of the 
twentieth division (1 Chr. 24:16). The Hebrew form of this name is 
identical to that of Ezekiel. 


Jehiah. ji-hi‘uh (Heb. yésiyy4 H3496, “Yahweh lives”). A Levre who, 
with Osrp-epom, was appointed as a doorkeeper for the ark OF THE COVENANT 
when Davi had it brought to Jerusaiem (1 Chr. 15:24). He may be the 
same as Jem (v. 18). 


Jehiel. ji-hi‘uhl (Heb. yési -Æl H3493, “God lives”; also yést eli H3494 
[gentilic in form]). (1) A -vme in the time of Davw appointed among 
others to play the lyre (NRSV, harp) as a part of the ministrations before 
the ark or THE covenant (1 Chr. 15:18, 20; 16:5). 

(2) Firstborn son of Lapan and descendant of Lev: through Gersnon; he 
was placed in charge of the temre treasury in the time of David (1 Chr. 
23:8; 29:8; 26:21-22 [“Jehieli”; the Heb. text here is difficult]). 


(3) Son of Hacmoni; he was an important official who took care of 
David’s sons (1 Chr. 27:32). 

(4) Son of JenosHapnat, king of Judah (1 Chr. 21:2). He and his brothers 
received a very generous inheritance (v. 3). Jehoshaphat’s firstborn, 
Jenoram, killed all his brothers when he became king (v. 4). 

(5) Descendant of Herman the musician; he and his brother Shimei were 
among the Levites assigned to consecrate the temple in the days of 
Hezexian (2 Chr. 29:14; NRSV, “Jehuel”). He is probably the same Jehiel 
included in the list of supervisors of the temple storerooms (31:13). 

(6) One of three temple administrators during the reign of Josian (2 
Chr. 35:8); he is mentioned with Hilkiah and Zechariah as providing 
numerous offerings for the celebration of the Passover. 

(7) Descendant of Joab and father of Obadiah; the latter was head of a 
large family who returned to Jerusalem from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra 
8:9). 

(8) Descendant of Elam and father of Shecaniah; the latter led a public 
confession concerning mixed marriages forbidden by the law (Ezra 
10:2). This Jehiel is possibly the same one listed among the descendants 
of Elam who agreed to put away their foreign wives (10:26). If so, 
Shecaniah may have been the child of a mixed marriage, and thus he 
apparently supported the sending away of his own mother. 

(9) One of the priestly descendants of Harim who agreed to put away 
their foreign wives (Ezra 10:21). 


Jehieli. See Jeme #2. 


Jehizkiah. jee‘hiz-ki‘uh (Heb. yésizqiyyahti H3491, “Yahweh 
strengthens [me]”). Son of Shallum; he was one of the princes of Erpxram 
who supported Open the prophet in warning the Israelites not to take 
captives from Jupan (2 Chr. 28:12). 


Jehoadah. See Jenoappan. 


Jehoaddah. ji-hoh’uh-duh (Heb. yéhé «addé H3389, possibly “Yahweh 
has adorned [me]”). KJV Jehoadah. Son of Ahaz and descendant of King 
Sau. through Jonarnan (1 Chr. 8:36; called Jarah or Javan in the parallel 


passage, 9:42). 
Jehoaddan. See Jenoappn. 


Jehoaddin. ji-hoh’uh-din (Heb. yéhé «addin H3390, variant yéhé «addan 
H3391, “Yahweh is delight”). KJV Jehoaddan. The mother of Amazin, 


king of Judah; she is identified as being a native of Jerusalem (2 Ki. 
14:2; 2 Chr. 25:1). 


Jehoahaz. ji-hoh’uh-haz (Heb. yéhé >G4az H3370, “Yahweh has taken 
hold [for protection]” or “whom Yahweh sustains,” short form y6 »a/az 
H3407). (1) Son of Jenu and king of Israrı (2 Ki. 10:35; 13:1-9; in 14:1, 
the NRSV has “Joahaz”). Jehoahaz became king in 814/3 B.C. (the 
twenty-third year of Joash of Judah) and reigned for seventeen years. 
His son Joash (Jenoasu) of Israel succeeded in the thirty-seventh year of 


Joash of Judah (13:10), and some therefore emend “seventeen” to 
“fifteen” in 13:1 or “thirty-seventh” to “thirty-ninth” in 13:10; others 
assume a shift in the reckoning system or suggest a three-year coregency 
of Jehu and Jehoahaz. When Jehoahaz ascended the throne, Syria (Aram) 


controlled virtually the whole country, having penetrated down the 
coastal road, taken Gam, and extracted heavy tribute from Judah. 


Although Jehoahaz had no idea of abandoning the apostate cult of Berne: 
(“the sins of Jeroboam”) or removing the Asneran from Samaria (13:6, cf. 
21:3), he did in desperation invoke the name of the Lord, and his prayer 
was answered in God’s compassion for his people (13:4-5). 

(2) Son of Josan and king of Jupan (2 Ki. 23:30-34; 2 Chr. 36:1-4). Also 
known as Snanum (prob. his personal name as opposed to his throne 


name, 1 Chr. 3:15; Jer. 22:11), Jehoahaz succeeded Josiah in the 
summer of 609 B.C., but he was deposed by Pharaoh Neco three months 
later. According to the biblical narrative, it was “the people of the land” 
(prob. country folk) who made him king, and this information suggests 
that Jehoahaz was not the natural successor (subsequently, his older 
brother Eliakim, renamed Jenoiuxm, was placed on the throne by the 
Egyptians, 2 Ki. 23:36). If the people felt they had established their right 
to control the succession, the harsh realities of great power politics soon 
destroyed this hope. Returning that fall from his campaign in Assyria, and 
aiming to secure his passage for the future, Neco installed 
Eliakim/Jehoiakim as his vassal and deported Jehoahaz to Egypt. 


(3) Son of Jenoram and king of Judah. See Anazian #2. 


(4) Father of Joan; the latter was one of three officials who were sent 
to repair the temple in the time of Josiah (2 Chr. 34:8; rendered 
“Joahaz” in English versions). 


Jehoash, Joash. ji-hoh’ash, joh’ash (Heb. yéhé »a¥ H3371, short form 
yo as H3409, prob. “Yahweh has granted”). The short Hebrew form of 
this name is used for all eight individuals listed below. The longer form, 
which occurs only in 2 Kings (seventeen times), is used sometimes for 
both the son of Anazian, king of Judah, and the son of Jenoanaz, king of 
Israel (note esp. 2 Ki. 14:13), but the NIV, in the interests of clarity, uses 
it only when referring to the king of Israel. 

(1) Father of Gmron and descendant of Manassen through Asizer (Jdg. 
6:11, 29-31; 7:14; 8:13, 29, 32). Joash lived in Opuran, where both he 
and Gideon were buried. The angel of the Lord appeared to Gideon by 
an oak tree that belonged to Joash. Later, when the men of the town 
wanted to kill Gideon for breaking down the altar of Baa, and the Asurran 


pole, his father came to his defense. 

(2) Son of Sma and grandson of Jupan; he and one (or more) of his 
brothers are said to have “ruled in” (or “married into”) Moas and Jasuusi 
tEHEM (1 Chr. 4:22). Some scholars believe that the words “and Jashubi 
Lehem” should be emended to either “but returned to Lehem” (so NRSV) 


or “and they resided in Bethlehem.” 
(3) Son of Brxer and grandson of Benjamin (2 Chr. 7:8). 


(4) Son of Shemaah of Geray; he and his brother Auntzer are listed 
among the warriors, kinsmen of Saut, who joined with Davw when the 
latter took refuge at Zixtac (1 Chr. 12:3; cf. v. 1). 


(5) An official under David who was in charge of the supplies of olive 
oil (1 Chr. 27:28). 


(6) Son of Anas king of Israel; he and the governor of Samaria were 
charged with the custody of the prophet Mican (1 Ki. 22:26; 2 Chr. 


18:25); it is however likely that the phrase “the king’s son” refers to a 
minor royal official with police duties. 

(7) Son of Anazian and ninth king of Jupan (2 Ki. 11:1—12:21; 2 Chr. 
22:10—24:27). As an infant, Joash was saved from the massacre of the 
royal family, which Arnauan perpetrated on the death of her son Ahaziah. 
He owed his life to the courage and devotion of his aunt Jenosnesa, the 
wife of the priest Jenova, who conveyed him away, concealed him, and 
brought him up in their own home (2 Ki. 11:1-3). When Joash was seven 
years old, Jehoiada took him to the temple court and crowned him 
before a congregation of Levites, temple guards, and elders and people 
from the country towns. As he was acclaimed king, his grandmother 
Athaliah appeared in the court and was swiftly removed to her death. 
With due ceremony Jehoiada inaugurated a fresh covenant of kingship, 
acknowledging the Lord’s dominion; and the temple of Baar was 
destroyed by the crowd (11:4-20). The reign of Joash probably lasted 
forty years from 835 to 796 B.C. (some put the death of Joash in the 
year 800). The reign was not very distinguished, and it ended miserably; 
for after Jehoiada’s death, Joash was persuaded to allow the revival of 
pagan worship, which led to much opposition from the prophets. In the 
end, he was responsible for the martyrdom of Zecnarian son of Jehoiada; 
and at the end of the year, after a disastrous raid by Hazar of Aram in 
which Joash was badly wounded and lost many of his leading men, he 
was assassinated by two of his servants (2 Ki. 12:20-21; 2 Chr. 24:17- 
27). 


(8) Son of Jenoanaz and twelfth (thirteenth, if Tis is counted) king of 


Israrı (2 Ki. 13:10-25; 14:8-16; 2 Chr. 25:17-24). To distinguish him from 
Joash son of Ahaziah, king of Judah, this king of Israel is often referred 
to by his alternate name, Jehoash (cf. NIV); that practice will be 
followed in this article. Jehoash was the third king in the line of Jenu; he 


reigned sixteen years, from the thirty-seventh of Joash of Judah to the 
fifteenth of Amazin (2 Ki. 13:10; 14:23). The dates are probably 798 to 
782 B.C. Jehoash inflicted three defeats on Ben-napap II that marked the 
beginning of Israel’s political revival. The story is preserved of how this 
event was prophesied by Eusna as he lay dying (13:14-25). In 2 Ki. 14:8- 
14 is recorded the defeat of Amaziah by Jehoash at Bern suemesn, after 


which Jehoash destroyed part of the wall of Jerusalem, looted the 
temple, and took hostages. Nothing is said about Jehoash subsequent to 
this event. 


Jehohanan. jee‘hoh-hay’‘nuhn (Heb. yéhésdndn H3380, “Yahweh is 
gracious”). (1) Sixth son of Meshelemiah and descendant of Koran; like 
his father, he and his brothers were Levitical gatekeepers in the time of 
Davip (1 Chr. 26:3). 

(2) A commander of units of one thousand in the army of Jupan during 
the reign of Jenosuapnat (2 Chr. 17:15). 

(3) Father of Ishmael; the latter was one of the commanders of units of 
one hundred upon whom Jexompa relied in his planning to move against 
Amaran (2 Chr. 23:1). 


(4) Father of Azariah; the latter was a leader in the tribe of Eruram 
during the reign of Pexan king of Israel (2 Chr. 28:12; KJV and NRSV, 
“Johanan”). 

(5) Son of Eliashib; he provided a room for Ezra’s mourning (Ezra 
10:6; KJV, “Johanan”). The identification of this Jehohanan is disputed 
because of disagreements regarding the date of Ezra’s mission (cf. Jonanan 
in Neh. 12:22-23). 


(6) One of the descendants of Bebai who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:28). 


(7) Son of Tosan, who was an opponent of Neneman; Jehohanan 
married the daughter of Meshullam son of Berekiah (Neh. 6:18; KJV, 
“Johanan”). 

(8) Head of the priestly family of Amariah during the time of Jormxm 
the high priest (Neh. 12:13). 


(9) One of the singers who participated in the purification and 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 12:42). 


Jehoiachin. ji-hoi‘uh-kin (Heb. yéhéydkin H3382, short form yéyakin 
H3422 [only Ezek. 1:2], “Yahweh establishes [or protects]”). Son of 
Jenoraxm and last king of Jupan before the exnz (597 B.C.). Also known as 
Jeconian and Conran, he reigned in Jerusaiem three months and ten days (2 
Chr. 36:9). Jehoiachin was born to Jehoiakim and his wife Nenusuta 
during the reign of the godly Josan, his grandfather. According to 2 Ki. 
24:8, he was eighteen when he came to the throne, but 2 Chr. 36:9 (see 
NIV mg.) gives his age as eight. Probably an early scribe made a mistake 
of ten years in copying one of these two books. The evidence favors 
eighteen, for 2 Ki. 24:15 speaks of his wives, and he would hardly have 
been married at eight years of age. Jehoiakim displayed his contempt for 
the Word of God by cutting up and burning the prophecies of Jeremian 
(Jer. 36:23, 32), thereby adding to the curses that the Lord pronounced 
on Jerusalem. 
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The Babylonian Chronicle recounts historical events during the years 605-595 B.C., including Nebuchadnezzar’s capture 


of Jerusalem while Jehoiachin was king. 


In Ezek. 19:5-9, Jehoiachin is characterized as “a strong lion. He 
learned to tear the prey and he devoured men.” The prophet announced 
that the “strong lion” would be taken to Basyion, and this prediction was 
literally fulfilled later. Although Jeremiah was prophesying with mighty 
power all through the youth of Jehoiachin, the influences of the palace 
were stronger than those of the prophet. Jehoiakim had been rapacious, 
violent, and oppressive. He had “the burial of a donkey—dragged away 
and thrown outside the gates of Jerusalem” (Jer. 22:18-19). In these sad 
conditions and under the threatening shadow of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Jehoiachin became king; and in his three months of power “he did evil 
in the eyes of the Lorp, just as his father had done” (2 Ki. 24:9). “In the 
spring King Nebuchadnezzar sent for him and brought him to Babylon” 
(2 Chr. 36:10), where he remained a captive the rest of his life, though 
apparently not under extremely hard conditions. Nesucnapnezzar died in 
561 B.C., and his son Evu-meropacn, who succeeded almost immediately, 


took Jehoiachin from prison and “spoke kindly to him and gave him a 
seat of honor higher than those of the other kings who were with him in 


$ 


Babylon. So Jehoiachin put aside his prison clothes,” and after thirty- 
seven years of captivity was given a daily allowance of food the rest of 
his life (2 Ki. 25:27-30). 


Jehoiada. ji-hoi'uh-duh (Heb. yēhôyādā: H3381, “Yahweh has known 
[i.e., has been concerned]”). (1) Father of Benaian, who was a commander 
of Davw’s bodyguard (2 Sam. 8:18; 20:23; 23:20-22; 1 Ki. 1:8; et al.); 
once he is referred to as a priest (1 Chr. 27:5). See also #2 below. 

(2) An Aaronite leader who joined David at Hesron (1 Chr. 12:27). He 
is probably the same as #1 above. 


(3) Son of a certain Benaiah and successor of AurrHopHe. as David’s 
counselor (1 Chr. 27:34). It has been suggested that “Jehoiada son of 
Benaiah” here should be emended to “Benaiah son of Jehoiada” and that 
therefore this Jehoiada is the same as #1 above. 


(4) A very influential high priest in Jerusalem who organized the coup 
that ousted Aruauan and set Joash (Jemoasu) on the throne; he was for 
many years the young king’s trusted adviser (2 Ki. 11-12; 2 Chr. 23-24). 
Jehoiada already had adult children when Athaliah massacred the royal 
family (2 Chr. 23:11), but his wife Jenosnesa, daughter of King Jexoram, 
must have been relatively young. Some six years after Jehosheba had 
rescued her infant nephew Joash from the massacre, Jehoiada ventured 
all when he appealed to popular loyalty to the House of David. First he 
secured the support of the mercenaries (Carmes), who were assigned as 
temple and palace guards (2 Ki. 11:4-8). The Chronicler adds that he 
enlisted the chiefs of the towns where the Levites resided; this tallies 
with references to “the people of the land” (vv. 14, 20). Upon the king’s 
coronation, their rejoicing drew the attention of Athaliah; but Jehoiada 
was ready, and her death ended all opposition. Jehoiada followed up the 
coronation with a covenant of religious restoration in which “the 
people” took part (vv. 16-17; not the country folk as such, but the 
congregation, as representing all Judah). Jehoiada continued to guide 
Joash, though age doubtless weakened his administrative ability (2 Chr. 
24:4-7). He was honored with a royal burial; but the nobility soon 
rebelled against his strict religious tradition (vv. 17-18). 


(5) A priest during the time of Jereman; Shemaiah the Nehelamite 


replaced him as chief officer of the temple with a certain Zephaniah so 
that the latter might arrest Jeremiah (Jer. 29:26). Some have argued, 
without good reason, that this Jehoiada is the same as #4 above. 


(6) KJV alternate form of Jotapa (Neh. 3:6). 
(7) NRSV alternate form of Jotapa (Neh. 13:28). 
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Seal of Gemaryahu son of Shaphan (c. 600 B.C.), possibly a scribe who functioned in the court of King Jehoiakim. (The 


top image is an enlarged reproduction.) 


Jehoiakim. ji-hoi‘uh-kim (Heb. yéhéydqim H3383, “Yahweh raises 
up”). Throne name of Euaxm, son of Josan, appointed king of Jupan by 
Pharaoh Neco. In 607 B.C., Neco marched northward, intending to fight 
the king of Assyria at the Eupnrates River. Josiah imprudently intercepted 
him and was mortally wounded at Mrcwpo near Mount Carme. The people 
of Judah passed by Eliakim and made his youngest brother Shallum, that 


is, Jenoanaz, king after Josiah (1 Chr. 3:15; 2 Chr. 36:1). Jehoahaz reigned 
for three months in Jerusalem, when Neco in displeasure “put him in 
chains at Riblah” in the N of Syria, then sent him to Egypt, where he died 
(2 Ki. 23:33-34). The king of Egypt next took Eliakim, elder half-brother 
of Jehoahaz, changed his name to Jehoiakim, put the land under heavy 
tribute, and made Jehoiakim king over Jerusalem, where he reigned 
from 607 

to 597. Jehoiakim was an oppressive and thoroughly godless king (2 Ki. 
23:36—24:6; 2 Chr. 36:4-8; cf. Jer. 22-36). 

The prophecies of Jer. 22:1-23 were uttered (if all at one time) soon 
after the death of Josiah and the taking away of Jehoahaz (22:10-12). 
They describe the wrongdoing and oppression by Jehoiakim (22:13-23). 
The prophet wrote about the dooms of Judah and the other nations at 
the direction of the Lord. When the princes heard these words, they let 
Jeremiah and his clerk Barucu hide themselves; then when the king heard 
the words of the book, he cut out the passages that displeased him and 
burned them, with the result that the book of Jeremiah was rewritten 
and enlarged (ch. 36). Jehoiakim died in disgrace and had “the burial of 
a donkey” (22:19). 


Jehoiarib. ji-hoi‘uh-rib (Heb. yéhéyarib H3384, “Yahweh contends [for 
me]”). (1) A priest who received the first lot of the twenty-four divisions 
in Davm’s time (1 Chr. 24:7). He was possibly the ancestor of #2 below. 
(2) One of six priests (prob. family heads) who resettled in Jerusatem 
after the exnz (1 Chr. 9:10). He is usually identified with a Jorre 
mentioned three times in Nehemiah’s lists (Neh. 11:10; 12:6, 19). 


Jehonadab. See Jonapas. 


Jehonathan. ji-hon’uh-thuh (Heb. yēhônātān H3387, “Yahweh has 
given [a child]”). (1) Son of Uzziah; an official in the time of Davm who 
was in charge of storehouses (1 Chr. 27:25 KJV; modern versions render 
the name Jonatuan). 


(2) One of six Levires whom King Jenosuapnat sent to teach the law in the 
cities of Juvan (2 Chr. 17:8). Appointed to the same mission were a 
number of princes and priests. 


(3) The head of the priestly family of Shemaiah in the days when 
Joraxm son of Jeshua was high priest (Neh. 12:18). 


Jehoram. ji-hoh‘ruhm (Heb. yéhérdm H3393, short form yéram H3456, 
“Yahweh is exalted”). (1) One of six Levites whom King Jenosnapnat sent 
to teach the law in the cities of Juoman (2 Chr. 17:8). Appointed to the 
same mission were a number of princes and priests. 


(2) Son of Anas and ninth king of the northern kingdom of Israrı; 
mainly called Joram (2 Ki. 1:17; 3:1-13; 8:16; 9:15-24; 2 Chr. 22:5-7). 
The NIV consistently uses Joram to distinguish him from the son of 
Jehoshaphat (see #3 below), and that practice will be followed in this 
article. A number of stories in connection with the marvelous deeds of 
Ewan and Eusa refer to “the king” of Israel without mentioning his 
name, and it is uncertain just how many of those in which “the king” 
figures in some way are related to King Joram of Israel. Elijah must have 
survived at least until the sixth year of his reign (cf. 2 Chr. 21:12), and 
the many exploits of Elisha detailed in 2 Ki. 3-9 likely took place during 
Joram’s reign (c. 852-841 B.C.). Throughout his reign the two Jewish 
kingdoms were allied. Upon his accession, almost at once he was joined 
by Judah (under Jehoshaphat) and Epom (tributary to Judah) in a war 
against the Moabites in an effort to recover the submission of Moas under 
its King Mrsua. The combined expedition came to near disaster from want 
of water near the frontier of Edom and Moab. It was Jehoshaphat’s truly 
pious reliance on genuine prophecy that saved them all, for Elisha was 
brought forward from the ranks, and through his function as prophet a 
life-saving miracle brought both water and military victory (3:4-27). 
This alliance ended with the destruction of the house of Ahab by Joram’s 
successor, Jenu. After that, enmity between the two Hebrew kingdoms 
was renewed. 


Though a venal and weak man, Joram was not without some good, for 
he at least diminished Baa. worship early in his reign (2 Ki. 3:2). On 


occasion he gave heed to Elisha’s wise and frequently friendly advice 
(6:20-23; 3:13). Yet when the Aramean raids diminished he seems to have 
begun to resent Elisha’s advice and admonition (6:23) and quickly 
relapsed to worse idolatry. Divine judgment in the form of siege and 
famine were not slow to follow (6:24-25). It was at this juncture that 
Joram (for he is surely “the king” here), in despair, sought to kill Elisha 
(6:31-32). Joram was the last king of the line of Omri. His mother Jezeset 
and he both were killed by the rampaging Jemnu, who also exterminated 
all members of the family and all officials of the Baal cult (chs. 9-10). 

(3) Son of Jenosuapnat and fifth king of the southern kingdom of Judah; 
sometimes called Joram (c. 848-841 B.C., but previously regent, 853- 
848). Scripture portions relating to this man are chiefly an entire chapter 
in Chronicles (2 Chr. 21), but only four verses in Kings (2 Ki. 8:16-19). 
The latter passage gives an important picture of the relations familial 
and diplomatic between the two Jehorams: “In the fifth year of Joram 
son of Ahab king of Israel, when Jehoshaphat was king of Judah, 
Jehoram son of Jehoshaphat began his reign as king of Judah. He was 
thirty-two years old when he became king, and he reigned in Jerusalem 
eight years. He walked in the ways of the kings of Israel, as the house of 
Ahab had done, for he married a daughter of Ahab. He did evil in the 
eyes of the Lord.” Except for a few months when his son Auazian reigned 
after him, Jehoram’s reign corresponds with the last eight years of the 
reign of the northern Joram. His life and reign make up one of the 
saddest and most to be regretted pages of the history of the Davidic 
dynasty. 

Jehoram’s personal and domestic life were tragically wrong. His wife, 
Armaan, brought with her the corruption of the Baalism (fertility cult 
religion) of her mother’s Phoenician ancestors. As a result, Jehoram 
“walked in the ways of the kings of Israel, as the house of Ahab had 
done, for he married a daughter of Ahab” (2 Chr. 21:6). Soon after 
ascending the throne, Jehoram assassinated his six brothers and other 
“princes of Israel” (21:4). The direct line of the reigning family was in 
consequence reduced during his reign to one male descendant (Anazian, 
21:16-17). Everything recorded of this man indicates complete religious 
and moral aposrasy, even worse than that of the Baal-worshiping heathen 


of his time. Chastening followed. There was first a revolt of Edom, which 
since David’s time had been under tributary kings with only brief 
interruptions (2 Ki. 8:20; cf. 2 Sam. 8:14; 1 Ki. 11:14-16). Then a 
southwestern area with a center at Lenan also successfully revolted (2 Ki. 
8:22). Further chastening came through successful inroads by rampaging 
Philistines and Arabs (2 Chr. 21:16-17). Not for generations was there 
significant recovery of this lost ground. The climax of these judgments to 
Jehoram himself was the particularly horrible manner in which he died 
(21:15, “disease of your bowels, until your bowels come out”) after 
living to see God’s judgment on all his sons save one, loss of his harem 
and all his goods. 


Jehoshabeath. See Jenosuesa. 


Jehoshaphat. ji-hosh‘uh-fat (Heb. yēhôšāpāt H3398, “Yahweh has 
judged”; Gk. Iosaphat G2734). (1) Son of Ahilud and recorder in the time 
of Davin and Sotomon (2 Sam. 8:16; 20:24; 1 Ki. 4:3). 

(2) One of the priests appointed to blow the trumpet when David 
transferred the arx or THE covenant to Jerusalem (1 Chr. 15:24 KJV; modern 
versions render the name Josnapuar). 


(3) Son of Paruah; he was one of twelve district governors of Sotomon 
commissioned to supply provisions for the royal household (1 Ki. 4:17). 
(4) Father of King Jenu of Samaria (2 Ki. 9:2, 14). 


(5) Son of Asa and fourth king of the southern kingdom of Jupan (1 Ki. 
22; 2 Chr. 17-20; included in Matthew’s ceneatocy or Jesus curist, Matt. 1:8 
[KJV, “Josaphat”]). Jehoshaphat reigned for twenty-five years, including 
five years of rule with his father. He began to reign about 873 B.C. His 
mother was Azubah, the daughter of Shilhi. Jehoshaphat was the second 
of the five kings of Judah who were outstanding for godliness, the later 
ones being Joash (Jenoasu), Hezexian, and Josan. He took away the uicu praces 
and Asueran poles from Judah (2 Chr. 17:6), though he apparently was 
not able to keep the people from using certain high places in worshiping 
the Lord (1 Ki. 22:43). One of the first men to sense the importance of 


religious education for the people, he sent out in the third year of his 
reign princes and priests and Levires to teach the people the taw of the Lord. 
They went throughout the cities of Judah in doing this work (2 Chr. 
17:7-9). Because of Jehoshaphat’s godliness, “the fear of the Loro” fell on 
the surrounding nations, and even the Philistines and the Arabs brought 
him tribute. With all this godliness, he seems, however, to have been 
lacking in spiritual discernment, for he made the great and almost fatal 
mistake of associating with the wicked King Ahab of the northern 
kingdom; so much so that his son Jenoram married Arnauan, who was as 
wicked as her mother Jerzees. 


Ahab made a great show of hospitality to Jehoshaphat during a visit to 
Samaria and then asked him if he would be his ally in a campaign to 
recover Ramotu cinean. Jehoshaphat suggested that they first determine the 
will of God. Ahab agreed and asked his prophets for their advice, and 
they all prophesied good success for the venture. Jehoshaphat was not 
satisfied and asked if there were not a real prophet of the Lord present. 
They sent for Micaian, a man of God, whom Ahab hated. He told them the 
truth, that God had put a spirit of delusion in the minds of all the 
prophets, so that Ahab might be doomed. Ahab partly believed this and 
arranged a trick, pretending to give Jehoshaphat the glory, but Ahab was 
killed. Jehoshaphat died at the age of sixty, about the year 849 B.C. His 
son Jehoram succeeded to the throne. 
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Jehoshaphat, Valley of. A valley adjacent to the city of Jerusa.em and 
regarded as the place of the judging of the nations (Joel 3:2, 12); it is 
also referred to as the “valley of decision” (3:14; cf. Zech. 14:1-5). Early 
tradition usually identified it as the Valley of the Kwron (the portion just 
E of the city), although an alternate view was the Valley of Hinnom. Some 
believe that Joz was speaking of an ideal spot only; there is no clear 
evidence that any valley ever actually bore this name. 


Jehosheba. ji-hosh‘uh-buh (Heb. yéhéseba « H3394, variant yéhdSsab <at 
H3395, “Yahweh is abundance”). The daughter of King Jenoram (Joram) 
of Judah (2 Ki. 11:2) and wife of Jenompa, the high priest (2 Chr. 22:11; 
KJV, NRSV, “Jehoshabeath”). When her brother Anazian and most of the 
rest of the royal family were about to be murdered, she took Ahaziah’s 
son Joash (Jenoasn), who was kept hidden for six years, until he could be 
made king. 


Jehoshua, Jehoshuah. See Josva. 


Jehovah. ji-hoh’vuh. Traditional English rendering of the 
Tetragrammaton or divine name, Yahweh (Heb. yhwh H3378; Exod. 6:3 
et al., KJV). Because Jewish tradition does not allow the pronunciation 
of this name, in public reading it is regularly substituted with Adonay, 
“my Lord” (2dddnay from əāädôn H123). To indicate such a reading, 
Hebrew copies of the Bible preserve the consonants of Yahweh, but insert 
the vowels of Adonay (thus, yehowd, the first vowel being a short sound 
pronounced ê, roughly equivalent to a); according to some, the inserted 
vowels come from Aram. séma@?, “the Name” (partly on the grounds that 
in some MSS the Tetragrammaton is pointed simply yehwd, that is, 
without the o vowel). This practice in the writing of the divine name 
misled translators (not only in English) to create the hybrid form 


Jehovah, which never existed in Hebrew. Most versions render the name 
with small caps as “the Lorp.” 


According to Exod. 6:2-3, the name YHWH had not been used prior to 
Mosrts as a meaningful understanding of the divine nature. When the 
PATRIARCHS Used the name, it was simply as a label and had not yet become 
a revelation of the nature of God. This is, in fact, an accurate statement 
of what we find in Genesis. For example, in Gen. 17:1 Yahweh appeared 
to Abram (Asranam), but the revelation vouchsafed was not “I am 
Yahweh” but “I am El Shaddai.” We must return to Exod. 3:13-15 for the 
moment when the theological significance of Yahweh was opened to 
Moses. We notice the following: (1) The name is evidently related to the 
Hebrew verb “to be”; and it must be pointed out that while this verb can 
mean “to exist,” its characteristic force is “to be actually present,” “to be 
a present reality.” (2) The form Yahweh, as a part of the verb “to be,” 
could be translated either “I am actively present” or “I make to be 
actively present.” Thus “I am who I am” means either “I am actively 
present as and when I choose” or “I bring to pass whatever I choose.” 


In context Moses is made alert to the active presence of Yahweh in the 
coming events (the Passover repemption and the exopus) or to the fact that 
as sovereign God he is bringing these events to pass by his own 
determination, volition, and power. Thus, in his very nature (as summed 
up in his name), the Lord identifies himself with redemption, the blood 
of the lamb, and the choosing out of his people for himself. It is 
important to note, though, that Moses is not left simply to watch 
unfolding events and make the best interpretation of them that he can. 
Exodus 3-4 and 6:1-8 show that Yahweh is a God who speaks before he 
is a God who acts. Moses is made wise before the events, so that when 
they happen, they are a confirmation of the word that has preceded 
them, thus making the revetation of God doubly certain. Yahweh is thus, 
fundamentally, the Covenant-Redeemer, the God who brought his people 
out of Egypt (20:2). 


Jehovah-jireh. ji-hoh’vuh-ji‘ruh (Heb. yhwh yiréh, the latter word 
being impf. of ra >ah H8011, “to see, consider, be concerned about”). The 
name Asranam gave the place on Mount Mormu where God substituted a 


ram for his son Isaac (Gen. 22:14 KJV; NIV, “The Loro Will Provide”). 


Evidently, by the time of the Mosaic record, the statement had become a 
current proverb. 


Jehovah-nissi. ji-hoh’vuh-nis‘i (Heb. yhwh nissi, “Yahweh is my 
banner”). The name given the altar erected by Moses to commemorate 
the defeat of the Amatexrres in the wilderness at Repumm at the hands of 
Israel under the leadership of Josnua (Exod. 17:15 KJV; NIV, “The Lor» is 
my Banner”). The name revealed Israel’s assurance that God was the One 
who gave them the victory and that he was the One around whom they 
in the future were to rally as a standard. 


Jehovah-shalom. ji-hoh’vuh-shah‘lohm (Heb. yhwh šālôm, “Yahweh 
is peace”). The name Gwron gave the altar he constructed in Opuran to 
commemorate the visit of the ance. of the Lord, who assured Gideon that 
he would not die as a result of seeing an angel, and commissioned him 
to liberate Israel from the Midianites (Jdg. 6:23-24 KJV; NIV, “The Lorp 
is Peace”). 


Jehovah-shammah. ji-hoh’vuh-sham’uh (Heb. ywhw šāmmâ, 
“Yahweh is there”). The name to be given the restored and beautified 
Jerusatem Of the Messian’s kingdom (Ezek. 48:35 KJV mg.). The Lord had 
departed from his temple and city (ch. 11); he is to return to Jerusalem 
(ch. 43) and remain in favor and glory among his redeemed people 
forever. God’s name is inseparably linked with his chosen city, the place 
of his abode. Compare the parallel in Rev. 21. 


Jehovah-tsidkenu. ji-hoh’vuh-tsid-ken’oo (Heb. yhwh Ssidqqni, 
“Yahweh is our righteousness”). This name is employed, by Jeremian 
alone, in a twofold way. It is the designation of the future Davidic king, 
who will rule over restored Israel (Jer. 23:6 KJV mg.). Ricutgousness is a 
divine attribute of the Messin in providing salvation; the implication 


appears to be that his righteousness becomes ours (cf. the notion of 
imputed righteousness, 1 Cor. 1:30; 2 Cor. 5:21). In the second reference 
(Jer. 33:16 KJV mg.), the prophet is pointing to the capital of the king, 
which partakes of the nature of the righteous monarch. 


Jehozabad. ji-hoh’zuh-bad (Heb. yéhézabad H3379, “Yahweh has 
granted”). (1) Son of Shomer; he was an official who, with Jozasap 
(NRSV, “Jozacar,” following many Heb. MSS) son of Shimeath, 
murdered King Joash (Jenoasn) of Judah at Bera mmo (2 Ki. 12:21). The 
parallel passage identifies the officials as “Zabad, son of Shimeath an 
Ammonite woman, and Jehozabad, son of Shimrith a Moabite woman” 
(2 Chr. 24:26). Some consider Shimrith a variant form of Shomer (cf. 
NIV mg.); others speculate that Shomer was Shimrith’s father. 

(2) Son of Osep-epom, included in the list of divisions of the Korahite 
doorkeepers in the reign of Davm (1 Chr. 26:4). 

(3) A commander of units of one thousand in the army of Judah 
during the reign of Jenosnapnat (2 Chr. 17:18). 


Jehozadak. ji-hoh’zuh-dak (Heb. yéhésaddq H3392, short form yésadaq 
H3449 “Yahweh has been righteous”). Son of Seraiah and descendant of 
Aaron through Ezzazar; apparently the last high priest prior to the 
destruction of the temple, he was among those deported to Basyron by 
Nesucuapnezzar (1 Chr. 6:14-15). He is known primarily for being the 
father of Joshua (Jesnua) the high priest (Hag. 1:1, 12, 14; 2:2, 4; Zech. 
6:11; KJV, “Josedech”). In Ezra-Nehemiah the name is shortened to 
Jozadak (Ezra 3:2, 8; 5:2; 10:18; Neh. 12:26); Jehu. jee’hyoo, jay“hoo 
(Heb. yehû > H3369, “Yahweh is he” [i.e., he is the true God]). (1) Son of 
Obed and descendant of Jeranmert, included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 
Chr. 2:38). 

(2) Son of Joshibiah, listed among clan leaders in the tribe of Simeon 
whose families increased greatly during the days of King Hezexian and 
who dispossessed the Hamites and Meunites near Gepor (1 Chr. 4:36; cf. 
vv. 38-41). 


(3) A man from Anatuotu, listed among the warriors, kinsmen of Saui, 
who joined with Davin when the latter took refuge at Zac (1 Chr. 12:3). 


(4) Son of Hanani; he was a prophet who warned King Baasua (c. 909- 
886 B.C.) that he would be judged for following the heretical cult 
instituted by Jerosoam (1 Ki. 16:1-4, 7). Much later (c. 853), Jehu had to 
rebuke King Jenosnapnat for allying himself with Anas in an attempt to 
recover Ramotu curan from the Arameans (2 Chr. 19:2, where he is called 
“the seer”). Jehu wrote annals on the reign of Jehoshaphat that were 
incorporated in “the book of the kings of Israel” (1 Chr. 20:34). 
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The famous Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III (859-824 B.C.). This register shows King Jehu prostrate as he brings tribute 


to the Assyrian king. 


(5) Tenth king of Israrı and founder of its fourth dynasty. Son of 
Jehoshaphat, but more often called “son of Nimshi,” perhaps because 
Nimshi, his grandfather, was better known than Jehoshaphat. Jehu 
appears first as a soldier in the service of King Anas (2 Ki. 9:25). Ahab 
and Jrzese. were rejected for their crimes. God commanded Ersan to 
anoint Jehu king over Israel, a command that Eusna fulfilled. He sent a 
young prophet to Ramon cnzan, where Jehu was with his army, to carry 
out the command. Jehu was commissioned to conquer the house of 
Ahab. When Jehu told his fellow officers that he had been so anointed, 
they proclaimed him king. Jehu sealed the city so that the news should 
not precede him, then he crossed the Jorpan and drove impetuously as 
was his custom (9:20) to Jezree., where King Joram (Jexoram) of Israel had 
gone after being wounded in battle with Hazasz of Syra. Jehu denounced 


Joram, killed him, and had his body thrown into the field of Nasorx 
(9:24-26); then he caused Anazian king of Jupan to be killed, and his 
servants carried him up to Jerusatem for burial. He also killed Jezebel and 
would have had her buried, but the dogs had eaten her. He executed 
God’s judgments on the house of Ahab and thoroughly exterminated the 
worship of Baar, killing all its devotees who gathered together in 
response to Jehu’s pretended interest in worshiping Baal with them; but 
he did not depart from the sins of Jerosoam. Jehu reigned in Samaria 
twenty-eight years (c. 841-814 B.C.). Because of his zeal for the Lord in 
the matter of Ahab’s house, God allowed him to set up a dynasty that 
lasted just over one hundred years (Jehu, Jehoahaz, Joram, and 
Jeroboam II). 


Jehubbah. See Hussan. 


Jehucal. ji-hyoo’kuhl (Heb. yéhtikal H3385, short form yûkal H3426, 
“Yahweh has been powerful”). TNIV Jehukal. Son of Shelemiah; he and 
a priest were sent by King Zepexian to Jeremian to ask the prophet to pray 


for him and the people (Jer. 37:3). He was also one of four officials who 
told the king to kill Jeremiah for predicting the fall of Jerusaiem (38:1; 
KJV and other versions, “Jucal”). 


Jehud. jee‘huhd (Heb. yéhiid H3372; in Heb. inscriptions and in Aram., 
this form corresponds to yēhûdâ H3373; see Jupan). One of the towns 
originally allotted to the tribe of Dan (Josh. 19:45; the Danites were 
unable to occupy the territory, v. 47). Mentioned between Baatata and 
Bene gerak (19:45), Jehud is identified with modern el-Yahudiyeh, 8.5 mi. 
(13.5 km.) ESE of Joppan. 


Jehudi. ji-hyoo’di (Heb. yéhiid? H3375, “of Judah,” “Jewish”). Son of 
Nethaniah; an officer, probably a scribe, of King Jenoraxm who was sent to 
Barucn so that the latter might read the prophecies of Jerrman to the 


princes of Judah, and who himself afterward read them to the king (Jer. 
36:14, 21, 23). His great-grandfather’s name is given as Cusm. The 
tracing of Jehudi’s lineage to the third generation suggests the 
importance of his family and thus the significance of his task. 


Jehudijah. jee huh-dijuh. KJV rendering of yēhudiyyâ (fem. of yéhtidi 
H3374, “Judean, Judahite”) with reference to a wife of Merep (1 Chr. 


4:18). Modern versions more accurately translate “his Judean wife” (cf. 
KJV mg., “the Jewess”); the word is probably used to distinguish the 
woman from Bran, an Egyptian also mentioned in this verse. 


Jehuel. See Jen #5. 


Jehukal. ji-hyoo’kuhl. TNIV form of Jenucat. 


Jehush. See Jeusu #3. 


Jeiel. ji-iuhl (Heb. yé fel H3599, variant ye ti el H3590, possibly “God 
is strong”). (1) A clan chief from the tribe of Reusen (1 Chr. 5:7). His 
genealogical connection as well as the period in which he lived are 
unclear. 

(2) Descendant of Bensamn, “father” (i.e., founder or leader) of Gweon, 
and ancestor of King Sau: (1 Chr. 9:35; the name is missing in 8:29 MT, 
but NIV and NRSV insert it on the basis of some Gk. MSS). Many identify 
Jeiel with Ası. 

(3) A Levire in the time of Davw appointed among others to play the 
lyre (NRSV, harp) as a part of the ministrations before the Ark oF THE 
covenant (1 Chr. 15:18, 21; 16:5; the latter passage mentions Jeiel twice, 
but the first occurrence should probably be emended to Jaazizr). 


(4) Son of Hotham the Aroerite (see Arozr); he and his brother Shama 
are included among Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:44). 


(5) Son of Mattaniah, descendant of Levi through Asaru, and ancestor of 
a certain Janaze. who prophesied in aid of King Jenosnarnar just before the 
famous victory of Beracan (2 Chr. 20:14). 


(6) An official who held the office of secretary under King Uzzian (2 
Chr. 26:11). 

(7) A Levite, descendant of Euzarnan, who served during the reign of 
Hezexian (2 Chr. 29:13; NRSV has Jezuz). 


(8) A leader of the Levites in the reign of Josan who gave liberally 
toward the sacrifices (2 Chr. 35:9). 

(9) One of the descendants of Nebo who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:43). 

(10) One of the descendants of Adonikam who returned with Ezra 
from Basyton (Ezra 8:13 KJV [most other versions have “Jeuel,” following 
the Bomberg ed.]). 


Jekabzeel. See Kasze. 


Jekameam. jek’uh-mee’uhm (Heb. yéqgam<am H3694, possibly “the 
Kinsman [i.e., ancestral god] establishes”). Son of Hesron, grandson of 
Konar, and great-grandson of Lew: (1 Chr. 23:19; 24:23). 


Jekamiah. jek’uh-mi‘uh (Heb. yēqamyâ H3693, “Yahweh establishes”). 
(1) Son of Shallum and descendant of Jupan through Jeranmer. (1 Chr. 
2:41). 

(2) Son of Jenomcun, last king of Judah (1 Chr. 3:18; KJV “Jecamiah”); 
he was apparently born after the royal family was led away into exne in 
Babylon. 


Jekoliah. jek‘ub-li‘uh. TNIV form of Jecouan. 


Jekuthiel. ji-kyoo’thee-uhl (Heb. yégiit? él H3688, “God nourishes”). 
Son of Merep by his Judean wife; included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 
Chr. 4:18). 


Jemima. See Jemman. 


Jemimah. je-mi‘muh (Heb. yémimd H3544, possibly “dove”). KJV 
Jemima. The first daughter of Jos born to him after his fortunes were 
restored (Job 42:14). 


Jemuel. jem’yoo-uhl (Heb. yémé »él H3543, derivation uncertain). First 
son of Smeon and grandson of Jacos (Gen. 46:10; Exod. 6:15); called 
Nemuer in the parallel passages (Num. 26:12; 1 Chr. 4:24). 


Jephthae. jef’thee. KJV NT form of Jzputuan (Heb. 11:32). 


Jephthah. jef’thuh (Heb. yiptāh H3653, “[God] opens [the womb?]” or 
“[God] frees”; Gk. Iephthae G2650). KJV NT Jephthae. A Gileadite 
warrior who as a judge delivered Israz. from the Ammonites (see Ammon), 
sacrificed his daughter to fulfill his vow to God, and defeated the 
Ephraimites (Jdg. 11:1—12:7). He was the son of a certain Gilead and of 
a woman who was a prostitute. Because of his illegitimacy, his brothers 
born in wedlock drove him from the paternal home and refused him any 
share in the inheritance. Their action was confirmed by the elders of the 
territory of Guran. He fled to the land of Tos, probably a region in the 
Hauran. There he made a name for himself by his prowess and gathered 
about him a band of men without employment. He must not be thought 
of as just a captain of a band of freebooters, for he was a God-fearing 
man, with a high sense of justice and of the sacredness of vows made to 
God. 
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Israelites living in Gilead, they requested the help of Jephthah. 


At the time of Jephthah’s expulsion by his brothers, Israr had been for 
many years under bondage to the Ammonites. In the course of time, 
when these oppressors of Israel were planning some new form of 
humiliation, the elders of Gilead offered to anyone who was willing to 
accept the office of captain the headship over all the inhabitants of 
Gilead. When no one volunteered, the elders in desperation went to 
Jephthah and urged him to become a captain of Israel’s army. He 
accepted, and he and the elders made vows before the Lord to keep all 
promises. On assuming the headship of Gilead, Jephthah’s first effort 
was to secure the cooperation of the tribe of Epnram, one of the most 
influential of the tribes during the period of the judges; but they refused 
to help. He then sent messengers to the king of the Ammonites, asking 
for the grounds of his hostile action and requesting that he desist; but 
the king refused to listen to reason. Endued with the Spirit of the Lord, 
Jephthah prepared for war. Before going out to battle, he made a vow 
that if he was victorious he would offer to God as a burnt offering 
whatever first came to him out of his house. He defeated his enemies 
with a very great slaughter and recovered twenty cities from them. The 
Ephraimites then came to him with the complaint that he had slighted 
them in the preparation for the Ammonite campaign, but he answered 
their false accusation and defeated them in battle. Forty-two thousand 
Ephraimites were killed. Jephthah judged Israel for six years. Samuel 


cited him as one proof of God’s faithfulness in raising up deliverers for 
Israel in time of need (1 Sam. 12:11). He is listed among the heroes of 
faith in Heb. 11 (v. 32). 


The great point of interest in his history is his vow (Jdg. 11:29-40) and 
the way it was fulfilled. On his return home after the victory over the 
Ammonites, his own daughter was the first to meet him from his house. 
A man of the highest integrity, he knew that he could not go back on his 
vow to the Lord; and his daughter agreed with him. She asked only that 
she and her companions be allowed to go for two months to the 
mountains to bewail her virginity. When she returned to her father, he 
“did to her as he had vowed. And she was a virgin” (11:39). According 
to some, the meaning of the statement is that Jephthah redeemed his 
daughter with money and gave her up to the service of the Lord as a 
perpetual virgin (cf. Lev. 27:1-8; 1 Sam. 1:11). On the basis of the entire 
context, however, most scholars believe that Jephthah contemplated 
human sacrifice from the beginning. If so, the incident may be part of 
the revelation that the book of Judges sets out to make of the fearful 
deterioration of the days and the need for the perfect king. 


Jephunneh. ji-fuhn’uh (Heb. yépunneh H3648, possibly “[God] turns 
[i.e., becomes reconciled]”). (1) A Kenizzite (see Kenaz), descendant of 
Jupan; always referred to as the father of Cates (Num. 13:6; 32:12; et al.). 


(2) Son of Jermer (1 Chr. 7:38), listed among the “heads of families, 
choice men, brave warriors and outstanding leaders” of the tribe of Asner 
(v. 40). 


Jerah. jihr’uh (Heb. yera H3733, “month,” possibly a reference to the 
S Arabian moon god). Son of Joxran, grandson of Esrr, and descendant of 
Suem (Gen. 10:26; 1 Chr. 1:20). 


Jerahmeel. ji-rah’mee-uhl (Heb. yérasméél H3737, “God has 
compassion”; gentilic yerajmé »eli H3738, “Jerahmeelite”; see Jeremt). 
(1) Firstborn son of Hezron, grandson of Perez, and great-grandson of 
Juvan (1 Chr. 2:9). His brothers were Ram and Carrs, although the identity 
of the latter is disputed. Jerahmeel had two wives and six sons (2:25- 
26), and his many descendants are given prominence in this genealogy 
(2:27-41), suggesting that his clan played a significant role in the history 
of the tribe of Judah. 

(2) Son of Kish (not the father of King Sau.) and descendant of Levi 
through Merarr he was among the first Levires to serve in the permanent 
sanctuary established under Davw (1 Chr. 24:29). He apparently married 
a daughter of Kish’s brother Errazar, who had no sons (cf. 23:21-22). 

(3) A royal official (the apparent meaning of the designation “a son of 
the king”) who, with two others, was deputized by King Jernorxm to 
arrest Jeremian and his assistant, Baruca; the effort ended in failure because 
“the Loro had hidden them” (Jer. 36:26; the KJV understands the Heb. 
word for “the king” as a proper name and translates “the son of 
Hammelech”; cf. also 38:6 and see Hammetzcu). The same individual is 
apparently referred to in a seventh-century seal that bears the 
inscription, “Belonging to Jerahmeel, the king’s son.” 


Jerash. See Gerasene. 


Jered. jihr‘id (Heb. yered H3719, derivation disputed). (1) Son of Merep 
(by the latter’s Judahite wife), “father” (i.e., founder) of Gepor, and 
descendant of Jupan, although his precise genealogical connection is 
unclear (1 Chr. 4:18). Apparently, the town of Gedor was founded by 
both Jered and Penuzn (v. 4). 


(2) KJV alternate form of Jarep (1 Chr. 1:2). 


Jeremai. jer‘uh-mi (Heb. yérémay H3757; possibly short form of 
Jerrman OF JeremotH). One of the descendants of Hashum who agreed to 


put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:33). 
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that cannot hold water” (Jer. 2:13). 


Jeremiah. jer‘uh-mi‘uh (Heb. yirméyahii H3759, short form yirméyd 
H3758, derivation uncertain, possibly “Yahweh loosens [the womb?]” or 
“Yahweh raises up”; Gk. Ieremias G2635). KJV NT Jeremias (Matt. 16:14) 
and Jeremy (2:17; 27:9). (1) Son of Hilkiah; a prophet in the southern 
kingdom (Juvan) during the last forty years of its existence (627-586 
B.C.). He lived through the period of the disintegration of the kingdom, 
witnessed the destruction of Jerusaem and the temr, and spent the 


remaining years of his life in Ecypr. See JEREMIAH, BOOK OF. 


(2) One of the ambidextrous Benjamite warriors who joined Davin 
while he was in exile from Sau. at the Pumstine city of Zixtac (1 Chr. 12:4; 
cf. v. 2). 


(3-4) Two Gadite warriors who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. 
10,313); these Gadites are described as “brave warriors, ready for battle 
and able to handle the shield and spear. Their faces were the faces of 
lions, and they were as swift as gazelles in the mountains” (12:8). 

(5) A clan chief of the half-tribe of Manasses; he and others are 
described as “brave warriors, famous men, and heads of their families” 
(1 Chr. 5:24). Because of their unfaithfulness, however, they and their 
families were taken captive by the Assyrians (vv. 25-26). 

(6) Father of Hamutal, who was the mother of Kings Jrsoanaz and 
ZepekiAH (2 Ki. 23:31; 24:18; Jer. 52:1) and thus the wife of King Josian. 
This Jeremiah is identified as being from Lenan. 

(7) Son of Habazziniah and father of Jaazaniah; the latter was a leader 
of the Recasires, whose loyalty to their ancestral precepts the prophet 
Jeremiah used as a lesson to his own countrymen (Jer. 35:3). 

(8) A priest who returned from the exnz (Neh. 12:1, 12). He is probably 
the same who signed the covenant with Neneman (10:2), while the 


Jeremiah who took part in one of the choirs at the dedication of the wall 
may be a different individual (12:34). 


Jeremiah, Book of. The second book among the Major Prophets. 


I. The life of Jeremiah. Jreman was one of the greatest Hebrew 
prophets. He was born into a priestly family of Anatuots, a Benjamite 
town 2.5 mi. (4 km.) NE of Jerusatem. His father’s name was Hilkiah (Jer. 
1:1), not to be confused with the high priest Huxian mentioned in 2 Ki. 


22-23. Because of the autobiographical nature of Jeremiah’s book, it is 
possible to understand his life, character, and times better than those of 
any other Hebrew prophet. 


Overview of JEREMIAH 


Author: The priest-prophet Jeremiah son of Hilkiah. 


Historical setting: Although Jeremiah was apparently called 
to be a prophet in the thirteenth year of sosian’s reign (c. 626 
B.C., Jer. 1:2), in the wake of a great revival, most of his 
prophecies came subsequently, during the period of decline 
that led to the destruction of serusatem (586). The book as a 
whole may have been put together by Jeremiah himself 
near the end of his life while an exile in zcyer (c. 580), 


though many argue that there is evidence of later editing 
and additions. 


Purpose: To warn of judgment against jupan because of wotarry, 
to urge repentance upon the people, and to assure them of 
future restoration. 


Contents: Jeremiah’s call (Jer. 1); denunciation of Judah’s 
sins (chs. 2-25); reactions to the prophecies (chs. 26-29); 
future restoration (chs. 30-33); prediction, fulfillment, and 
aftermath of the fall of Jerusalem (chs. 34-45); oracles 
against foreign nations (chs. 46-51); summary of the fall of 
Jerusalem and its aftermath (ch. 52). 


Jeremiah was called to prophesy in the thirteenth year of King Josan 
(c. 626 B.C.), five years after the great revival of religion described in 2 
Ki. 23. This was a time of decision, a time filled with both hope and 
foreboding. Looking back, we can know it as the last religious 
awakening in a series that only slowed down the motarry and apostasy of 
the Hebrews. Their apostasy finally plunged the nation into destruction. 
It was the time of the revival of the Babylonian empire. After the fall of 
the city of Neveu in 612, the Assyrian Empire disintegrated; and Basyton 
for a little while again ruled the world under her vigorous leader 


Nesucuapnezzar, Who sought to subdue the whole Ferrme crescent to himself. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s design on Ecyrr inevitably included control of Patestine, 


and Jeremiah’s lifetime saw the fall of the Hebrew commonwealth to 
Babylon. This fall was preceded by a generation of unrest and decline in 
Judah. Many solutions to her troubles were proposed, and at court pro- 
Egyptian and pro-Babylonian parties vied for favor with the policy 
makers. A knowledge of this situation of deepening crisis is necessary if 
we are to understand Jeremiah and his book. Jeremiah’s ministry 
continued through the reigns of five successive Judean kings, and 
Jeremiah saw the final destruction of Jerusalem in 586. The prophet 
died in Egypt, probably a few years after Jerusalem was destroyed. 


Jeremiah’s call is described in Jer. 1. The young priest pleads his 
youth (1:6), but God assures him that he will be given strength for his 
task. At this time the theme of destruction from the N (i.e., from 
Babylon) is already introduced (1:13-15). The prediction that Judah 
would inevitably fall because of its apostasy earned for the prophet the 
undying hostility of most of his contemporaries (even his fellow 
townsmen, 11:21) and led to his being charged with treason (38:1-6) 
and to frequent imprisonments. Jeremiah’s faithfulness to his call under 
the most difficult circumstances makes him a prime example of devotion 
to God at greatest personal sacrifice. 


Undoubtedly Jeremiah supported Josiah’s reform (Jer. 11:1-8; 17:19- 
27), but as time went on he realized its inadequacy to stave off national 
disaster (3:10). After Josiah’s unhappy death (609 B.C.) Jeremiah 
mourned Judah’s last good king (2 Chr. 35:25), and life became more 
difficult for him. JeHoanaz, son of Josiah, reigned only three months 
before he was deported to Egypt. Jeremiah said that he would not return 
(Jer. 22:10-12). Jenomxm, the brother of Jehoahaz, succeeded him and 
reigned eleven years. A strong ruler and a very wicked man, he tried to 
do away with the prophet and, failing that, to silence him. In 
Jehoiakim’s fourth year Jeremiah dictated the first edition of his 
prophecies to Baruca, but the king promptly destroyed the scroll (ch. 36). 
During this reign Jeremiah preached the great temple discourse (chs. 7- 
10) that led to a plot to kill him; he was saved only by the intervention 
of friendly nobles who were a remnant of Josiah’s administration (ch. 
26). The battle of Carcuemisn (46:1-12) occurred at this time; in this battle 


Egypt was crushed (605) by the Babylonian crown prince 
Nebuchadnezzar, who soon afterward became king of Babylon. Egypt’s 
star quickly set, and Babylon entered her brief period of greatness. 
Judah was brought into the Babylonian orbit when Jerusalem fell to 
Nebuchadnezzar in 605 and a few Hebrews (Dane. among them) were 
deported to Babylon. Jehoiakim later rebelled against Babylon. Jeremiah 
opposed the strong-willed Jehoiakim all his reign and predicted a violent 
death for him (22:13-19). It has been supposed that he fell in a palace 
coup. 

Jenoracuin, son of Jehoiakim, succeeded him to the throne. Jeremiah 
called this king Coniah and Jeconiah (Jer. 24:1; 27:20; 29:2). After he 
had reigned only three months, the Babylonians attacked Jerusalem and 
carried Jehoiachin off to Babylon (597 B.C.), as Jeremiah had predicted 
(22:24-30), together with many artisans and other important Jews. In 
Jehoiachin’s place Nebuchadnezzar appointed Zeprexian, who maintained a 
precarious position on the throne for eleven years. Although a weak 
character, he protected Jeremiah and asked his advice, which he was 
never able to carry out. Jeremiah advised submission to Babylon, but, 
goaded by the nobles, Zedekiah rebelled and made an alliance with 
Egypt. Finally the Babylonians came again, determined to stamp out the 
rebellious Judean state. A long siege resulted, in which Jeremiah 
suffered greatly. He was accused of treason and thrown into a vile prison 
from which the king transferred him to the more pleasant court of the 
guard (Jer. 37:11-21). Now that the judgment had come, the prophet 
spoke of a hopeful future for the nation (chs. 32-33). As the siege wore 
on, he was cast into a slimy cistern, where he would have perished had 
not Esep-metecu, a courtier, rescued him (38:6-13). He was taken again to 
the court of the guard until the city fell (38:28). 


After a siege of a year and a half, Jerusalem was destroyed. Zedekiah 
was blinded and carried in chains to Babylon. For the events in Judah 
after the destruction of Jerusalem we are dependent almost exclusively 
on Jer. 40-45. The captors treated Jeremiah with kindness, giving him 
the choice of going to Babylon or remaining in Judah. He chose to stay 
behind with some of the common people who had been left in Judah 
when most of the Jews were deported. Gepatian was made puppet 


governor over this little group. After civil unrest, in which Gedaliah was 


assassinated, the Jews fled to Egypt, forcing Jeremiah to accompany 
them. Jeremiah died in Egypt at an old age. 


II. The man and his message. Jeremiah was called to be a 
prophet at a most unhappy time. With the failure of Josiah’s revival, the 
final decline of the nation was under way. When God called Jeremiah, 
he intimated to him that his message would be one of condemnation 
rather than salvation (Jer. 1:10, 18-19). Yet he was also given a message 
of hope (30:1-3, 18-22; 31:1-14, 23-40). Throughout his long ministry of 
more than forty years his preaching reflected this theme of judgment. 
God had risen early and sent his servants the prophets, but Israel would 
not hear (7:25; 44:4). Now the fate predicted for an apostate nation in 
Deut. 28-30 was inevitable. Babylon would capture Judah, and it would 
be better for the people to surrender and so to save their lives. 


This message, coming to people whose desperate nationalism was all 
they had to cling to, was completely rejected, and the bearer was 
rejected with his message. Jeremiah was regarded as a meddler and a 
traitor; and leaders, nobles, and kings tried to put him to death. 
Although he needed the love, sympathy, and encouragement of a wife, 
he was not permitted to marry; and in this prohibition he became a sign 
that normal life was soon to cease for Jerusalem (Jer. 16:1-4). Because 
his book is full of autobiographical sections—Jeremiah’s “Confessions”— 
Jeremiah’s personality can be understood more clearly than that of any 
other prophet. These outpourings of the human spirit are some of the 
most poignant and pathetic statements of the tension of a man under 
divine imperative to be found anywhere in Scripture (the most important 
passages are 10:23-24; 11:18—12:6; 15:10-21; 17:9-11, 14-18; 18:18-23; 
20:7-18). They show us a Jeremiah who was retiring, sensitive, and 
afraid of people’s “faces,” a man we would consider singularly unfit for 
the work that was given him to do. That he tenaciously clung to his 
assigned task through the succeeding years of rejection and persecution 
is both a tribute to the mettle of the man and to the grace of God, 
without which his personality would surely have gone to pieces. 


Jeremiah’s penetrating understanding of the religious condition of his 
people is seen in his emphasis on the inner spiritual character of true 
religion. The external theocratic state will go, as will the temple and its 
ritual. Even Josiah’s reform appears to have been a thing of the outward 


appearance—almost engineered by the king, an upsurge of nationalism 
more than a religious revival (Jer. 3:10). The old covenant had failed; a 
new and better one will take its place and then God’s taw will be written 
on men’s hearts (31:31-34). God will give his renewed people a heart to 
know him (24:7). In this doctrine of the “new heart” Jeremiah unfolds 
the depth of human sin and predicts the intervention of divine grace 
(Heb. 8:1—9:28). 


II. The composition of the book. Jeremiah is a book of 
prophetic oracles or sermons, together with much autobiographical and 
historical material that gives the background of these oracles. Many 
modern scholars believe that the book contains substantial parts by later 
writers whose point of view differed markedly from the prophet’s. 
Believing that the critics have failed to prove their case for later editors, 
this article takes the traditional position that the oracles are essentially 
Jeremiah’s and that the narratives, if they were not dictated by the 
prophet (they are usually in the third person), were probably composed 
by Baruch. 


Even though we may accept the fact that the book originated with 
Jeremiah, it is impossible to say how or when these materials were 
assembled in their present form. Plainly the book has gone through a 
number of editions, each succeeding one containing additional material. 
The account of the production of the first and second editions is told in 
Jer. 36. Baruch, the secretary of the prophet, wrote down certain 
judgment oracles of the prophet (we do not know the exact contents) at 
his dictation. This scroll was contemptuously burned by King Jehoiakim; 
the prophet, therefore, dictated again to Baruch “all the words of the 
scroll that Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the fire. And many 
similar words were added to them” (36:32); in other words, a new and 
enlarged edition was produced. Obviously this edition was not the same 
as our present book, which carries the history on for at least twenty 
more years. The account is of great interest in that it gives the only 
detailed OT description of the writing of a prophetic book. That 
Jeremiah should dictate to a secretary was normal for the times. Writing 
was a specialized skill, often restricted to a professional class. The 
document was probably written on a blank papyrus scroll imported from 


Egypt. 


It has long been noted that the book of Jeremiah in the Greek 
translation of the OT called the Srpruacinr (produced in Egypt probably in 
the second century B.C.) is about one-eighth shorter than the Hebrew 
book, from which our English translations have been made. Further, the 
Septuagint omits many of the repetitions that are contained in the 
Hebrew copy and rearranges the material somewhat. Some scholars 
believe that the Greek Jeremiah was made from a different edition of the 
Hebrew text from the one on which our present text is based. It is not 
yet possible to arrive at any certain conclusion about the relationship of 
the Septuagint to the Hebrew text, nor to know how either version came 
to its present condition. 


The material contained in Jeremiah’s book is not arranged in 
chronological order. The outline given below indicates what seems to 
have been the purpose of the present arrangement: to set forth a group 
of oracles spoken against the Jewish nation; then to record selected 
events in the prophet’s ministry; next to give certain discourses of 
Jeremiah against foreign nations; and finally to include an account of 
the fall of Jerusalem. The record of Jerusalem’s fall had been given in 
Jer. 39; the somewhat different account at the end of the book (ch. 52) 
is practically identical to 2 Ki. 24-25 and may have been added from 
that source to give a climactic conclusion to Jeremiah’s oracles. 


IV. Outline 


A. Jeremiah’s oracles against the theocracy, Jer. 1:1—25:38. 
1. The prophet’s call, 1:1-19. 


2. Reproofs and admonitions, mostly from the time of Josiah, 2:1— 
20:18. 


3. Later prophecies, 21:1—25:38. 
B. Events in the life of Jeremiah, 26:1—45:5. 
1. The temple sermon and Jeremiah’s arrest, 26:1-24. 
2. The yoke of Babylon, 27:1—29:32. 
3. The book of consolation, 30:1—33:26. 


4. Some of Jeremiah’s experiences before Jerusalem fell, 34:1—36:32. 


5. Jeremiah during the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, 37:1— 
39:18. 


6. The last years of Jeremiah, 40:1—45:5. 
C. Jeremiah’s oracles against foreign nations, 46:1—51:64. 
. Against Egypt, 46:1-28. 

. Against the Philistines, 47:1-7. 

. Against Moab, 48:1-47. 

. Against the Ammonites, 49:1-6. 

. Against Edom, 49:7-22. 

. Against Damascus, 49:23-27. 

. Against Kedar and Hazor, 49:28-33. 
. Against Elam, 49:34-39. 

. Against Babylon, 50:1—51:64. 
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D. Appendix: The fall of Jerusalem and related events, 52:1-34. 


V. Chronological order of the book. Although the book is not 
at all in chronological order, it is possible to date many of its sections 
because they contain chronological notations. For example, the material 
in Jer. 1 took place in the thirteenth year of Josiah, and chs. 2-6 later in 
his reign; possibly much of chs. 7-20 (except material specifically listed 
below) can also be dated to this period. Several passages belong early in 
the reign of Jehoiakim (ch. 26 and prob. 7:1—8:3; 22:1-23), while others 
specifically in his fourth year (chs. 25; 36; 45; 46:1-12), and one chapter 
later than the fourth year (ch. 35). To the reign of Jehoiachin may be 
dated 22:24-30 and possibly ch. 14. 


Many passages belong in the reign of Zedekiah: in the beginning (ch. 
24; 49:34-39); in the fourth year (chs. 27-28; 51:59-64); in unnoted 
years (chs. 21 and 29); during the early part of the siege (ch. 34); during 
the interruption of the siege (ch. 37); and during the resumption of the 
siege (chs. 32; 33; 38; 39:15-18). Finally, some prophecies were given in 


Judah after the fall of Jerusalem (39:1-4; 40:1—43:7), and others in 
Egypt after Jeremiah was taken there (43:8—44:30). 


VI. Jeremiah and the Lachish Letters. The city of Lacusn, in 


the Judean foothills, was one of a series of fortresses for the defense of 
Jerusalem against attack from the Meprrerranean Plain. It was one of the 
last cities to fall to the Babylonians prior to the final taking and 
destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. 34:7). Interesting light has been shed on 
these last hectic days of Judah’s history by a discovery in the ruins of 
ancient Lachish. When the city was excavated (in 1932-38), twenty-one 
letters written on broken pieces of pottery were found in a guard room 
of the outer gate. They were written in the ancient Hebrew script with 
carbon iron ink at the time of Jeremiah, when Lachish was undergoing 
its final siege. 


Many of these letters were written by a certain Hoshaiah, who was a 
military officer at some outpost near Lachish, to Yaosh, the commander 
of Lachish. Their language is very much like that of the book of 
Jeremiah. Hoshaiah is constantly defending himself to his superior. 
Could it be that he was under suspicion of being ready to go over to the 
Babylonians? Once he describes one of the princes in words almost like 
those that the princes used against Jeremiah (Jer. 38:4). There is 
mention of “the prophet” whose message is “Beware.” Is this a reference 
to Jeremiah? We cannot be sure. According to the book of Jeremiah, 
there were many prophets in that troubled time. Another letter mentions 
the inability of Hoshaiah to see the smoke signals of Azexan, although 
those of La-chish were still visible. Perhaps Azekah had already fallen 
(34:7). Although the specific meaning of many of the references of these 
letters eludes us, they do throw a vivid light on the disturbed and fearful 
days just prior to the fall of the Judean kingdom, the days of Jeremiah. 


Jeremiah, Epistle of. See Arocrypna. 


Jeremias. See Jerman. 


Jeremoth. jer’uh-moth (Heb. yérémét H3756, variant yérimét H3748, 
possibly “stout” or “exalted”). (1) Son of Bexer and grandson of Bensamin 
(1 Chr. 7:8; KJV, “Jerimoth”). 

(2) Son of Berrian (or of Expaat; cf. NRSV), and descendant of Benjamin, 
listed among the heads of families living in Jerusatem (1 Chr. 8:14; cf. v. 
28). He is usually identified with Jrronam (v. 27). 

(3) Son (or descendant) of Mushi; he was one of the descendants of 
Levi through Merari appointed by Davw to work in the temple (1 Chr. 
23:23 KJV, NRSV; the NIV has “Jerimoth” on the basis of 24:30). 

(4) Son of Heman, David’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4, 22; in the former verse he 
is called “Jerimoth,” and on that basis the NIV has “Jerimoth” in v. 22 as 
well). He and his thirteen brothers were set apart “for the ministry of 
prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbal” (v. 1). When lots 
were cast to determine the duties of the Levitical singers, he, along with 
his sons and relatives, received the fifteenth lot (v. 22). 

(5) One of the descendants of Elam who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:26). 

(6) One of the descendants of Zattu who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:27). 


(7) One of the descendants of Bani who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:29 [KJV, “Ramoth,” following the Qere]). 


Jeremy. See JEREMIAH. 


Jeriah. ji-rituh (Heb. yériyyahi H3746, short form yériyy@ H3745 
“Yahweh sees [me]”). Firstborn son (or most important descendant) of 
Hebron; he was one of the descendants of Lew: through Konata appointed 
by Davin to work in the temple (1 Chr. 23:19; 24:23). He is also described 
as chief of the Hebronites; his 2,700 relatives were heads of families 
whom David put in charge of the tribes E of the Jorpan (26:31-32; KJV 
and other versions, “Jerijah”). See Hesron ersony #1. 


Jeribai. jer‘uh-bi (Heb. yéribay H3744, “[Yahweh] contends [for me]”). 
Son of Elnaam; he and his brother Joshaviah are included in the 
Chronicler’s list of Davm’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:46), which adds 
sixteen names (vv. 41b-47) beyond the military elite known as the Thirty 
(vv. 10-41 = 2 Sam. 23:8-39). 


Jericho. jer’uh-koh (Heb. yēribô H3735 [with variant spellings], 
possibly “[city of] the moon [god]”; Gk. Iericho G2637). 


Jericho. 


I. The site. Jericho, also called the City of Palms (Deut. 34:3), is 
located 5 mi. (8 km.) W of the Jorpan and 7 mi. (11 km.) N of the Dran sra, 
some 800 ft. (245 m.) below sea level. Its climate is tropical, with great 
heat during the summer. In the winter it becomes a resort for people 
fleeing the colder weather of the Palestinian hill country. In ancient 
times date palm trees flourished here; and balsam, from which medicine 
was extracted, was the source of great income. Today there are many 
banana groves here. The presence of springs of water makes the locality 
a green oasis in the middle of the dry Jordan rift area. 


There are two sites associated with biblical Jericho. The OT city was 
situated on a mound now called Tell es-Sultan, on the NW outskirts of 
the modern town. NT or Herodian Jericho is located on a higher 
elevation one mile W of the modern city in the ruins on both banks of 
the Wadi Qelt; this site is known as Tulul Abu el-sAlayiq. Jericho is 
probably the oldest city in the world. Its strategic site by a ford of the 


Jordan controlled the ancient trade routes from the E. After crossing the 
river these branched out, one going toward Berr and Suecuem in the N, 
another westward to Jerusatem, and a third to Hesron in the S. Thus 
Jericho controlled the access to the hill country of Palestine from 
‘TRANSJORDAN. 


II. Jericho in the Bible. Jericho first enters the biblical record 
when it is captured by Josnua and the invading Hebrews as the opening 
wedge of their campaign to take Canaan (Josh. 6). The city’s location 
made its capture the key to the invasion of the central hill country. It 
was regarded as a formidable obstacle by the Hebrews. After the two 
spies had searched it (ch. 2), Joshua led the Hebrew forces against the 
city, marching around it daily for six days. On the seventh day they 
circled it seven times, then shouted and blew their trumpets, and “the 
wall collapsed; so every man charged straight in, and they took the city” 
(6:20). The city was devoted to God, totally destroyed and burned except 
for metal objects found in it (6:17-19). Only Ranas and her family, who 
had cared for the spies, was saved (6:22-23, 25). Joshua placed a curse 
on the place, that it might not be rebuilt (6:26). The site seems to have 
remained a ruin for centuries. Jericho next became prominent when it 
was rebuilt by Hm the Bethelite in the days of Anas (c. 850 B.C.; 1 Ki. 
16:34). Evidently it again became an important place during the divided 
kingdom era. It is mentioned in connection with Euisua’s ministry (2 Ki. 
2:4-5, 19; see also 25:5; 2 Chr. 28:15; Ezra 2:34; Neh. 3:2; 7:36; Jer. 
39:5). 
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In the time of Christ, Jericho was an important place yielding a large 
revenue to the royal family. Here was Herop the Great’s winter palace, 
containing a sunken garden, two large pools, a large Roman bath, two 
courtyards, a reception hall, and buildings with six private mikvehs 
(baptistries) dating to the second century B.C. Since the road from the 
fords of the Jordan to Jerusalem passed through Jericho, it became a 
stopping place for Galilean pilgrims to Jerusalem, who came S through 
Perea to avoid defilement by contact with Samaritans. Thus Jesus passed 
through it on a number of occasions. Nearby are the supposed sites of his 
baptism (in the Jordan) and his temptation (the hill Quarantania, W of 
the city). Near the city Jesus healed Barrmarus (Mk. 10:46-52) and one or 
two other blind men (Matt. 20:29-34). The conversion of Zaccmarus 
occurred here (Lk. 19:1-10), one of the most graphic of the gospel 
narratives. In the parable of the Good Samaritan (10:29-37) the traveler 
was attacked as he was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, a 
winding road, often passing between crags, going through the desolate 
Judean wilderness, which was frequently a hiding place of criminals. 


Ill. The archaeology of Jericho. The earliest evidence of 
settlement on Tell es-Sultan is dated (by radiocarbon tests) to the 
seventh and sixth millennia B.C., when a prepottery Neolithic town was 
built there. A surprisingly strong city wall, mud-brick and stone houses, 
plastered floors with reed mats, and clay figurines of animals and the 


mother goddess show that the civilization was not crude. Of special 
interest from this period are several human skulls with the features 
modeled in clay and with shells for eyes, used possibly for cultic 
purposes. This is one of the oldest cities known—having existed some 
5,000 years before Asranam! 


Of greatest interest to the Bible student is the archaeological evidence 
bearing on the overthrow of the city in the days of Joshua. About this 
Late-Bronze-Age city there has been dispute ever since John Garstang’s 
early excavations (1930-36); and Kathleen Kenyon’s reports in the 
1950s, which scholars had hoped would solve the mystery, only 
accentuated the problem. Garstang believed that he had found ample 
evidence of Joshua’s destruction of the Late-Bronze-Age city, which he 
labeled “city D” and dated to the fifteenth century B.C. He found that 
this city had been surrounded by a double wall that encircled the 
summit of the mound, the inner wall 12 ft. (almost 4 m.) thick, and the 
outer, 6 ft. (2 m.). These walls had been violently destroyed and had 
toppled down the slopes of the mound. Layers of ash and charcoal 
testified to the burning of the city by its captors, and great amounts of 
charred grain and other foodstuffs suggested the total destruction of 
which the Bible speaks. Not all of Garstang’s fellow archaeologists 
accepted his reconstructions, and the world of scholarship awaited 
Kenyon’s findings. 

After seven seasons at Jericho, Kenyon reported that virtually nothing 
remains of the Jericho of the period of Joshua (1500-1200 B.C.). The 
mound has suffered such denudation that almost all remains later than 
the third millennium B.C. have disappeared. According to Kenyon, the 
two walls that Garstang connected with his “city D” should be dated 
about the third millennium, hundreds of years before the exopus; only a 
bit of pottery and possibly one building remain from the Late Bronze 
Age. If there was once evidence of a great city of Jericho destroyed by 
Joshua, she believes that it has long since been eaten away by the 
elements. Much of the evidence on this subject that was written about 
prior to 1952—often written with the best intentions to “prove” the 
truth of the Bible—must now be reconsidered. A number of scholars now 
believe that the Jericho of Joshua’s day was little more than a fort. 


It is unlikely that the problem of Jericho will ever be solved by further 


archaeological work. The many successive years of digging have left the 
tell in a mixed-up condition, and it may be that other cities mentioned in 
the conquest narrative in Joshua (e.g., Hazor) will now more readily 
yield their answers. In the meantime, the thoughtful Christian will not 
forget the mutability of scientific theories. 


Jeriel. jihr'i-uhl (Heb. yért él H3741, “God sees [me]”). Son of Tota and 
grandson of Issacuar, described as head of family (1 Chr. 7:2). 


Jerijah. See Jeran. 


Jerimoth. jer‘i-moth (Heb. yérimét H3748, variant yérémét H3756, 
possibly “stout” or “exalted”). (1) Son of Bra and grandson of Bensamn (1 
Chr. 7:7). 

(2) One of the ambidextrous Benjamite warriors who joined Davin 
while he was in exile from Sau. at the Pumstine city of Zixtac (1 Chr. 12:5; 
cf. v. 2). 

(3) Son (or descendant) of Mushi; he was one of the descendants of 
Lev: through Merari appointed by Davw to work in the temple (1 Chr. 
23:23 [KJV, NRSV, “Jeremoth”]; 24:30). 

(4) Son of Heman, David’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4). He and his thirteen 
brothers were set apart “for the ministry of prophesying, accompanied 
by harps, lyres and cymbal” (v. 1). When lots were cast to determine the 
duties of the Levitical singers, he, along with his sons and relatives, 
received the fifteenth lot (v. 22 [KJV and other versions, “Jeremoth”]). 

(5) Son of Azriel; an officer over the tribe of Narntau during the reign 
of David (1 Chr. 27:19 [RSV, “Jeremoth”]). 

(6) Son of David and father of Manatatu; the latter married Rexosoam (2 
Chr. 11:18). The name of Jerimoth does not appear in any of the lists of 
David’s sons, and some scholars argue that the text is not reliable. 


(7) A Levite included in the list of supervisors of the temple 


storerooms during the reign of Hezexun (2 Chr. 31:13). 


Jerioth. jer’ee-oth (Heb. yér?:6t H3750, possibly “fearful” or “tents”). 
Wife of Cates son of Hezron (1 Chr. 2:18). The MT is difficult, however, 
and can be interpreted in different ways: (a) Jerioth may be another 
name for Caleb’s wife Azusan; (b) Azubah had been previously the wife of 
a man called Jerioth; (c) Jerioth was the daughter of Caleb and Azubah. 
Other suggestions have been made. 


Jeroboam. jer’uh-boh’uhm (Heb. ydrab «Gm H3716, “the people are 
great” or “my kinsman [= deity?] is great”). The name of two kings of 
the northern kingdom of Israrı. 


(1) Jeroboam I. Son of Nebat, from the tribe of Epxram, and of 
Zeruah, a widow (1 Ki. 11:26-40). Jeroboam founded the kingdom of 
Israel when the nation was split following the death of Sotomon. His 
father was an official under Solomon and came from the village of 
Zerepan. AS a young man Jeroboam showed such ability that Solomon put 
him in charge of the fortifications and public works at Jerusatem and made 
him overseer of the levy from the house of Joseph (11:28). However, he 
used his position to stir up dissatisfaction against the government. This 
was not difficult to do, as the people were already filled with bitterness 
because of the enforced labor and burdensome taxation imposed on 
them by Solomon. 


One day, as he was walking outside Jerusalem, Jeroboam was met by 
the prophet Anyuan of Snmnon. Ahijah tore a new mantle into twelve pieces 
and gave ten of them to Jeroboam, informing him that because of the 
idolatrous nature of Solomon’s reign the kingdom would be torn apart. 
Two of the tribes would remain with Davw’s dynasty, while Jeroboam 
would become the head of the other ten. He also told him that if as king 
he walked in the fear of the Lord and kept his commandments, the 
kingdom would be his and that of his descendants for many years. When 
news of these happenings reached Solomon, he tried to kill Jeroboam; 
but the latter escaped to Ecyer, where he was kindly received by Sutsnax 


(who had succeeded the pnaraon whose daughter Solomon had married). 
As soon as Solomon died, Jeroboam returned from Egypt. When the 
people met at Suecuem to proclaim Solomon’s son Rexosoam king, they 
invited Jeroboam to come and take the lead in presenting their 
grievances. As spokesman of the people, he urged that their burdens be 
alleviated, but the protest was contemptuously rejected; therefore the 
ten tribes revolted from the house of David and made Jeroboam their 
king (1 Ki. 12:1-16). In this way Ahijah’s prophecy that the ten tribes 
would form a separate kingdom with Jeroboam as king was fulfilled 
(12:15). 


Although Jeroboam had been divinely set apart for his task, and 
although he had been raised to the throne with the full approval of the 
people, he failed to rise to the greatness of his opportunities. The 
prophet had told him the conditions of success as a ruler, but it was not 
long before he began to depart from the counsels of the Lord. Afraid that 
if his people went annually to Jerusalem to worship it would not be long 
before they would be won back to the house of David, he decided to 
establish centers of worship at the two extremities of his kingdom—Dan 
in the N and Berne. in the S (1 Ki. 12:26-30). This was at variance with 
the aw of Moses, according to which there was to be but one altar of 
burnt offering and one place of meeting God. His disobedience became 
much greater when, in defiance of the commandment forbidding the 
worship of God by means of images, he set up a golden calf in each of 
the new sanctuaries and quoted to the people the words of Aaron, “Here 
are your gods, O Israel, who brought you up out of Egypt” (12:28; cf. 
Exod. 32:4). 
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Caesarea Philippi in the background. Jeroboam I established a golden calf worship site at Dan. 


These radical decisions brought about other necessary changes. Since 
legitimate priests refused to serve at the new altars, Jeroboam had to 
find others to take their place “from all sorts of people” (1 Ki. 12:31). 
Furthermore, he “built shrines on high places” (12:31) and ordained that 
the Feast of Tabernacles, which had been held in the seventh month, 
should now be observed in the eighth month. He even sometimes took it 
on himself to minister in the priests’ office (12:33). The mass of people 
conformed to the new religious ways. This was the sin that Jeroboam 
“caused Israel to commit, so that they provoked the Lorp...to anger by 
their worthless idols” (16:26). He sacrificed the higher interests of 
religion to politics. To establish his throne firmly, he led the people into 
the immoralities of heathenism, which led eventually to the destruction 
of the nation. The successive kings, with one partial exception (Jenv), 
supported this idolatrous worship until Israel fell. 


Although Jeroboam made Israel sin by introducing idolatrous religious 
customs, God gave him a solemn warning to give heed to his evil ways 
through an unnamed prophet who came to Bethel from Judah (1 Ki. 
13:1-6). One day—apparently the very day the altar was consecrated—as 
Jeroboam stood ministering at the altar, the man of God suddenly 
appeared before the king and foretold that the time would come when a 
member of the Davidic dynasty would desecrate that altar by burning 


men’s bones on it, a prophecy that was fulfilled in the time of Josian (cf. 2 
Ki. 23:15-16). When the king heard these words, he pointed to the 
prophet and cried out, “Seize him!” The hand that was extended 
instantly withered and became useless, and the altar was split in two so 
that the ashes spilled to the ground. The king then asked the prophet to 
pray that his hand might be restored. The prophet prayed, and the hand 
was restored. He refused the king’s invitation to go home with him to 
dine, saying that it was against the will of God, and then left for home. 
In spite of this terrible warning from God, Jeroboam continued in his 
evil way, so that God decided to cut off and destroy his house. 


At a later date, exactly when is not clear, Jeroboam’s oldest son fell 
seriously ill. The distraught father thought of Ahijah, now old and blind, 
and sent his queen to him in disguise to find out whether the child 
would live. The prophet saw through her disguise and told her not only 
that the child would die, but that the house of Jeroboam would be 
utterly destroyed by someone whom the Lord would raise up to be king 
of Israel (1 Ki. 14:1-18). 


There was desultory warfare between Jeroboam and Rehoboam (1 Ki. 
15:6), and a great battle was fought between Jeroboam and Rehoboam’s 
successor, Asuan. The army of Israel was thoroughly routed and was 
defeated with great slaughter, and Bethel, only a few miles from 
Jerusalem, was captured by Abijah (2 Chr. 13). Jeroboam reigned for 
twenty-two years and was succeeded to the throne by his son Navas (2 
Ki. 14:20). 


For the people of Israel, the reign of Jeroboam was a supreme political 
and religious calamity. The warfare between the two kingdoms 
inevitably brought weakness to both, leaving them open to outside 
attack. The introduction of the golden calves led to the “baalization” of 
the religion of the Lord. In about 200 years the moral and religious 
corruption of the people had gone so far that there was no more hope for 
them, and God brought in a heathen power to lead them into captivity. 


(2) Jeroboam II. Son and successor of Jenoasu king of Israr; fourth 
ruler of the dynasty of Jenu. Jeroboam II became king in Samaria c. 790 


B.C. and reigned forty-one years. He followed the example of Jeroboam I 
in keeping up the idolatrous worship of the golden calves (2 Ki. 14:23). 


In spite of this, his reign outwardly flourished. He ruled at the same time 
as Amazan (14:23) and Uzzau (15:1), kings of Juvan. He continued and 
brought to a successful conclusion the wars that his father had 
undertaken against Syria. He took their chief cities, Damascus and Hamatn, 
which had once been subject to Davin, and restored to Israel territory E of 
the Jorpan from Lepanon to the Deap sea (14:25; Amos 6:14). Moas and 
Ammon were reconquered (Amos 1:13; 2:1-3). 


All these successful wars brought much tribute to Jeroboam and his 
nobles. The wealthy had both winter and summer homes; some lived in 
houses of ivory, others in houses of hewn stone. The prophet Amos, 
contemporary with Jeroboam in the king’s later years, gives us a graphic 
description of a banqueting scene in which the perfumed guests lay on 
silken cushions, eating the flesh of lambs and stall-fed calves, drinking 
wine from bowls, and enjoying the music of harps (Amos 6:4-6). But side 
by side with this luxury there was much poverty in the land. Twice the 
prophet says that the needy were sold for a pair of shoes (2:6; 8:6). No 
one was grieved for the afflictions of the poor or was distressed for the 
corruption that prevailed in the land. Drunkenness, licentiousness, and 
oppression went unchecked by the religious hierarchy. 


Not that the land was devoid of religion. Worship went on not only at 
Dan and Berne, but also at subsidiary temples and altars at Guca and 
BrersHesA (Amos 4:4; 5:5; 8:14), places with long religious associations. 
Amos complained that ritual was substituted for righteousness (5:21-22), 
that devotees prostrated themselves before altars clothed in garments 
taken in cruel pledge, and that they drank sacrificial wine bought with 
the money of those who were condemned (2:8). 


During the reign of Jeroboam not only Amos, but also the prophets 
Hosea, Jor, and Jonan ministered. In 2 Ki. 14:25 we are told that Jonah 
son of Amittai predicted the large extension of the territory of Israel by 
Jeroboam. This is the same prophet whose mission to Nineven forms the 
subject of the book of Jonah (Jon. 1:1). Amos says that he was 
commanded by God to go to Bethel to testify against the whole 
proceedings there. He was to foretell the destruction of the sanctuaries 
of Israel and of the house of Jeroboam (Amos 7:9). When Amaziah, the 
high priest of Bethel, heard this denunciation, he sent a messenger to 


Jeroboam with a report of a “conspiracy,” claiming that Amos had 
declared, “Jeroboam will die by the sword” (7:10-11). There are some 
who regard this as a prophecy that was not fulfilled, as there is no 
evidence that the king died other than a natural death, for he was buried 
with his ancestors in state (2 Ki. 14:29). The probability, however, is 
that the high priest, in order to inflame Jeroboam against the prophet, 
gave his words an unwarranted twist. 

Jeroboam was succeeded on his death by his son Zecnarmn (2 Ki. 
14:29), a weak king with whom the dynasty ended. 


Jeroham. ji-roh‘ham (Heb. yérd/dm H3736, derivation debated). (1) 
Son (or descendant) of Elihu, father of E:xanan, and grandfather of Samus. 
(1 Sam. 1:1). In the Levitical genealogies of Koran, his immediate 
ancestor is given as Eliab or Eliel (1 Chr. 6:27, 34). He may have been a 
nonpracticing Levrre domiciled in the tribe of Erpxram. 

(2) A descendant of Bensamn whose sons are listed among the heads of 
families living in Jerusatem (1 Chr. 8:27; cf. v. 28). He is usually identified 
with Jeremotu (Vv. 14). 


(3) Descendant of Benjamin and father of Ibeniah; the latter was an 
early settler in Jerusalem following the exnz (1 Chr. 9:8; cf. vv. 2-3). 


(4) Son (or descendant) of Passhur and father of Adaiah; the latter is 
included in a list of priests who were heads of families and who are 
described as “able men, responsible for ministering in the house of God” 
in postexilic Jerusalem (1 Chr. 9:12-13; in Neh. 11:12 his immediate 
ancestor listed is Pelaliah, with Passhur given as a more distant 
ancestor). 

(5) A Benjamite living in Grepor whose two sons, Joran and Zepapian, 
were among the ambidextrous warriors who joined Davm at Zac (1 Chr. 
12:7). 

(6) Father of Azar; the latter was an officer over the tribe of Dan 
during David’s reign (1 Chr. 27:22). 

(7) Father of Azariau; the latter was a military commander who assisted 
the high priest Jenorana in the successful overthrow of the apostate queen 


Amaran (2 Chr. 23:1). 


Jerub-Baal. ji‘ruhb-bay’uhl (Heb. yérubbacal H3715, prob. “Baal 
contends [for me]”). Also Jerubbaal. The name given to Giron when he 
destroyed his father’s Baar altar at Ormran. The text says, “So that day 
they called Gideon ‘Jerub-Baal,’ saying, ‘Let Baal contend with him,’ 
because he broke down Baal’s altar” (Jdg. 6:32; the name is also used in 
7:1; 8:29, 35; ch. 9; and 1 Sam. 12:11). Some suggest that prior to this 
incident Jerub-Baal had been his name, reflecting the syncretism which 
then prevailed among the Israelites, but that his act of iconoclasm gave 
it a new significance. The Hebrew word ba‘al H1251 means “lord, 
owner,” and in the early history of Israel was sometimes applied to the 
true God. Later, when the term came to be regarded as disgraceful, the 
name Jerub-Baal was altered to Jerub-Besheth (from boset H1425, 
“shame,” 2 Sam. 11:21); cf. Ish-sosnera and Mepuiposnetu. 


Jerub-Besheth. ji-rub’uh-sheth (Heb. yérubbeSet H3717, deformation 
of yerubba cal H3715). Also Jerubbesheth. See Jerus-paat. 


Jeruel. ji-roo’uhl (Heb. yērû él H3725, “foundation of God”). An area in 
the Judean wilderness where King Jenosuapnuat defeated a Transjordanian 
coalition (2 Chr. 20:16). The exact location is not known, but it was 
apparently between the Pass of Zz (just N or NW of En cn, cf. v. 2) and 
the Desert of Trxoa (cf. v. 20). 


=- AV 


Jerusalem. ji-roo’suh-luhm (Heb. yērûšālaim H3731 [also yērûšālayim], 
prob. “foundation of peace”; Aram. yertislem H10332; Gk. Ierousalém 
G2647 [variant Hierosolyma], gentilic Hierosolymités G2643). The most 
important city on earth in the history of God’s revetation and repemetion. It 
was the royal city, the capital of the only kingdom God has established 
on earth. Here the temre was erected, and here, during the kingdom age, 
sacrifices were legitimately offered. This was the city of the prophets, as 


well as the kings of Davm’s line. Here occurred the death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus Curist, David’s greatest Son. The Hory sprit 
descended at Pentecost on an assembled group in this city, giving birth to 
the Christian cuurcu; and here the first great church council was held. 
Rightly did the chronicler refer to Jerusalem as “the city the Loro had 
chosen out of all the tribes of Israel in which to put his Name” (1 Ki. 
14:21). Even the first-century Roman historian Pliny referred to 
Jerusalem as “by far the most famous city of the ancient Orient.” This 
city has been the preeminent objective of the pilgrimages of devout men 
and women for over 2,000 years, and it was in an attempt to recover the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem that the Crusades were 
organized. No site in all Scripture receives such constant and exalted 
praise as Jerusalem. Concerning no place in the world have such 
promises been made of ultimate glory and permanent peace. 


I. Names of the city. While the word Jerusalem is Semitic, it 
apparently was not a name given to the city for the first time by the 
Hesrew reor. Far back in the time of the Amarna Letters (1400 B.C.), it was 
called Urusalim, that is, a city of Salim, generally taken to mean “city of 
peace.” In the records of Sennacherib it is called Ursalimu. The Romans, 
at the time of Haran, A.D. 135, changed the name to Aelia Capitolina. 
For some centuries now the Arabs have called the city El-Kuds el-Sharif, 
which means “the Sanctuary.” Some argue that Sarem is to be taken as the 
name of a Canaanitic deity (thus “foundation/city of the god Shalem”), 
but the evidence is not persuasive. Salem was probably the earlier name 
for the city, the name given it in the memorable interview of Asranam 
with Metcuizepex, the king of Salem (Gen. 14:18; Ps. 76:2). Because the 
very name of the city means “peace,” we are told that in this place God 
himself will give peace (Hag. 2:9). The children of God are exhorted to 
pray for the peace of Jerusalem (Ps. 122:6). Isaan, at the end of his great 
series of prophecies, returns to the theme, “For this is what the Lord 
says: ‘I will extend peace to her like a river” (Isa. 66:12). 


The name Jerusalem itself occurs about six hundred times in the OT, 
though it is not found in Job, Hosea, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Haggai. In the NT, it is mentioned almost eighty times, but rather 
infrequently after the close of the book of Acts. The name most often 


used for this city, apart from Jerusalem itself, is Zion, which occurs over 
one hundred times in the OT, beginning as early as 2 Ki. 19:21 and 
found most often in the book of Psams and the prophecy of Isaiah (Isa. 
1:8; 4:4-5; 62:11). Zion appears in the NT in some interesting passages: 
twice on the lips of our Lord (Matt. 21:5; Jn. 12:15), twice in Romans 
(9:33; 11:36), and in 1 Pet. 2:6 and Rev. 14:1. Jerusalem is often called 
“the city of David” (2 Sam. 5:7, 9; 6:10-16; Neh. 3:15; 12:37; Isa. 22:9). 
This title is later applied to Berutenem (Lk. 2:4, 11). 


The greatest group of titles for Jerusalem are those that identify it as 
the city of God. It is called this in the Psalms, as well as in the NT (Ps. 
46:4; 48:1, 8; 87:3; Heb. 12:22; Rev. 3:12). It is also called the city of the 
Lord (Isa. 60:14), the mountain of the Lord (2:3; 30:29), the mountain of 
the Lord Almighty (Zech. 8:3), Zion of the Holy One of Israel (Isa. 
60:14). The Lord himself refers to it, and to no other place, as “my city” 
(45:13), or more often, “my holy mountain” (11:9; 56:7; 57:13; 65:11, 
25; 66:20). Because it is the city of God, where he has put his Name, it is 
often referred to as the Holy City (48:2; 52:1; Neh. 11:1-18), a title used 
twice by Matthew (4:5; 27:53), once of a future event by John (Rev. 
11:2), and used also in referring to our eternal heavenly home at the 
close of the Scriptures (21:2; 22:19). Generally, the phrase “the holy 
mountain” refers to this city (e.g., Ps. 48:1; Isa. 11:9; 27:13; Dan. 11:45). 
Once it is given the beautiful name of Hepuzman, meaning “My delight is 
in her” (Isa. 62:4). Isaiah in one passage calls the city Arm, the meaning 
of which is disputed (29:1, 2, 7), a word that in itself probably means 
“Lion of God.” At the beginning of his prophecy Isaiah gives two titles to 
the city in most radical contrast. He designates it, because of its 
wickedness, as Sopom and Gomorran (1:10); but in the same passage he 
promises that the day will come when it will be accurately called “the 
City of Righteousness” (1:26). 


II. The site. Unlike most cities that have witnessed great historical 
events over many centuries, Jerusalem has always remained on the same 
site. It is situated 34 mi. (55 km.) E of the Meprrerrangan and only 17 mi. 
(27 km.) W of the Jorpan River, at an elevation of c. 2,550 ft. (780 m.) 
above sea level. Geologically speaking, the city rests on three hills. The 
SE hill was the original city of the Jrsusires, the city that David seized, 


later to be called Zion; it occupied only about 8-10 acres (3-4 hectares), 
and its shape was similar to that of a human footprint about 1,250 ft. 
(380 m.) long and 400 ft. (120 m.) wide. The area of the fortress city of 
Mecwvo in contrast was 30 acres (12 hectares). The N hill was the one on 
which Sotomon built the great temple and his own palace (see Orne). On 
the E and SE of these two hills was a deep valley known as the Kmron. To 
the S and SW of the city was another deep valley called the Hinnom. 
Down through the middle of the city, running N-S, was a third 
depression—now built over and discernible only by careful investigation 
of the contours of the rock level—called the Tyropoeon Valley. These 
valleys today give no idea of their original depth, for debris has filled 
them up in some places to a depth of 50-60 ft. (15-18 m.). 
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Old Testament Jerusalem. 


The city never occupied what could be called a large area. Even in the 
time of Herop the Great, the area within the walls was not more than 1 
mi. (c. 1.5 km.) in length, nor more than 0.6 mi. (1 km.) in width. The 
city was off the beaten path of the great caravan routes and was not, as 
most larger world capitals, on a navigable river or on a large body of 
water. Its site, therefore, had an exclusiveness about it. On the other 
hand, being 20 mi. (32 km.) N of Hesron and 30 mi. (48 km.) S of Samaria, 
it was centrally located to serve as the capital of the Hebrew kingdom. 
Many travelers have testified to the fact that Jerusalem “from whatever 


direction it is approached, can be seen only when one has arrived in its 
immediate vicinity: a peculiarity which always brought a moment of 
pleasant surprise to travelers of bygone days” (J. Simons). 


II. Walls and gates. The matter of Israel’s gates and walls is 
complicated and has given rise to a great many technical disagreements; 
it can be discussed here only in a general way. Because of the deep 
valleys on the E, S, and W of the city, it was only the N side that could 
be easily penetrated by an invading army. The walls on the E and W 
were built on the ridges of these valleys. There was probably in early 
days a wall extending far below the present southern wall structure. The 
first northern wall extended from what is called the Jaffa Gate to the 
middle of the great temple area. The second northern wall began at the 
Jaffa Gate, extended northward and then curved to the E to the Tower of 
Antonia, just beyond the northern end of the temple area. The modern 
wall extends N and then E from the northern end of the western wall to 
the northern end of the present eastern wall. There was a third northern 
wall of which we have become aware only during the days of modern 
excavation. 


Several ancient gates (including some that go back to biblical times) 
are still identifiable today. Beginning at the SE end of the early wall is 
the Dunc cate} moving northward one comes to the Fountan cate; and then, 
nearly in the middle of the wall of the old temple area, the famous now- 
closed Golden Gate. Above this is Stephen’s Gate. Turning W on the 
northern modern wall, one comes to Herod’s Gate, then the much-used 
Damascus Gate, and then toward the end of this northern wall, the New 
Gate. Turning left again at the western wall, one comes to the last of the 
gates now in use, the Jaffa Gate, from where the road proceeds to the 
Mediterranean. The present wall, though much of it is, no doubt, on the 
site of earlier walls, was built by Soliman II about A.D. 1540, extending 
for 2.5 mi. (4 km.), with an average height of 38 ft. (12 m.). 


© Dr. James C. Martin This excavation in the City of David (Area G) reveals a 9th-cent. B.C. stepped-stone 


structure, an 8th/7th cent. B.C. four-room house, and a Persian period tower. 


IV. History. The early history of Jerusalem is wrapped in obscurity. 
The first reference to Jerusalem in secular annals is in the famous Amarna 
Letters of the fourteenth century, in which is found some interesting 
correspondence from the governor of this city, Abd-Khiba, addressed to 
the puaraon Of Egypt, complaining that his city is being threatened and 
that the Egyptians are not giving him the support he needs and expected. 
There is, however, a reference to the Jebusites, who are the ones who 
inhabited the city of Jesus, that is, Jerusalem, as early as the great 
ethnological passage in Gen. 10:15-19. Actually, the first reference to 
Jerusalem as such is found in the account of Abraham’s interview with 
Melchizedek, king of Salem (14:17-24). Here is the first occurrence of the 
word priest in the Bible, and because Melchizedek was the “priest of God 
Most High” we are compelled to believe that even before the nation 
Israel was founded, and perhaps eight hundred years before this site was 
taken by David, there was a witness to the true God at this place. While 
there is some difference of view on this point, many believe, and 
tradition is unanimous here, that the place where Abraham offered up 
Isaac at Mount Morau (22:2; 2 Chr. 3:1) is the exact site on which, 
centuries later, the temple of Solomon was built. Josrenus himself affirms 
that Jerusalem was in existence during the days of Abraham (Ant 
1.10.2; 7.11.3). 


The actual name Jerusalem occurs for the first time in Josh. 10:5, 
where the king of the city confederated with four other kings in a futile 


attempt to defeat Josnua. In the same book it is frankly confessed that the 
Israelites were unable to drive out the Jebusites from the city (15:8, 63; 
18:28). At the beginning of the book of Judges it is stated, however, that 
the Israelites in an hour of victory overwhelmed a large opposing force 
including Adoni-Bezek and “brought him to Jerusalem,” where he died 
(Jdg. 1:7). This seems to imply that for a brief space the Israelites held 
part of this city but were not able to keep it (1:21). 


Nothing is known of the history of Jerusalem either from biblical or 
nonbiblical writings from the time of Joshua’s death until the capture of 
this city by David (2 Sam. 5:6-10; probably 998 B.C.). No doubt the 
fortress that David took is that which later came to be called Zion, 
located on the SE hill, and outside of the present walls of the city. 
Kraeling estimates that the population of this city during David’s time 
did not exceed 1,230 inhabitants. Later David purchased “the threshing 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite” (24:18; 1 Chr. 21:18-28) where the great 
temple of Solomon was later erected. After finishing the temple, 
Solomon built a magnificent palace to the N of it. 

With the death of Solomon, the glory of Israel and so also the glory of 
Jerusalem began to dim. In the fifth year of Renosoam, 917 B.C., Snisnak 
king of Egypt came up to Jerusalem and, without any struggle, “carried 
off the treasures of the temple of the Loro and the treasures of the royal 
palace. He took everything, including all the gold shields Solomon had 
made” (1 Ki. 14:26; 2 Chr. 12:9). This is the first of eight different 
plunderings of the Jerusalem temple, occurring within a little more than 
three hundred years. Not only must its wealth have been fabulously 
great, but also doubtless in times of national prosperity the more 
religiously inclined citizens of Judah would bestow new treasures on the 
temple. Only a short time later Asa (911-871) bribed Ben-napap king of 
Aram (Syria) by taking “all the silver and gold that was left in the 
treasuries of the Lorn’s temple and of his own palace” and sending them 
to him (1 Ki. 15:18). Twice, then, within a few years after Solomon’s 
death, Judah’s kings prevented an invasion of the city only by bribing 
her enemies with the treasures of the Lord’s house. 

Again during the reign of JeHoram (850-843 B.C.), in an episode about 
which we know very little, the Arabians and Philistines “carried off all 


the goods found in the king’s palace, together with his sons and wives” 
(2 Chr. 21:16-17). For the fourth time within a century and a half after 
the death of Solomon, the temple treasures were used for bribing a 
threatening enemy, by Joash (Jenoasn, 837-800), who “took all the sacred 
objects dedicated by his fathers...and the gifts he himself had dedicated 
and all the gold found in the treasuries of the temple of the Loro and of 
the royal palace, and he sent them to Hazael king of Aram, who then 
withdrew from Jerusalem” (2 Ki. 12:18). Thus far it had been foreign 
kings that were bribed with these treasures, but the fifth occasion 
involved Jehoash, king of Israel (801-786). Coming up to Jerusalem, he 
broke down the western wall for a length of c. 600 ft. (185 m.), and then 
“took all the gold and silver and all the articles found in the temple of 
the Lorn and in the treasuries of the royal palace. He also took hostages 
and returned to Samaria” (2 Ki. 14:13-14; 2 Chr. 25:23). 

One attack on the city of Jerusalem failed in the reign of Anaz (733- 
714 B.C.), when Rezw king of Syria and Remauan king of Israel were 
repulsed in their attempt to seize the temple (2 Ki. 16:5). However, 
while Ahaz was still king, a mighty king of Assyria, Tictatu-preser IIT (745- 
737) came up to Jerusalem. “Ahaz took some of the things from the 
temple of the Lor» and from the royal palace and from the princes and 
presented them to the king of Assyria, but that did not help him” (2 Chr. 
28:20-21). 


In 701 B.C. occurred an event to which the OT gives more space, with 
greater detail, than even to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
NesucHADNEZZAR. SeNNACHERIB Of Assyria (704-681) threatened the city, casting 
one insult after another in the face of King Hezexian (715-687), reminding 
him that he, Sennacherib, had already captured practically every city of 
Judah, and how could the king think Jerusalem would escape? But by 
divine intervention, with God’s assurance that the king would this time 
be kept from invasion, Sennacherib’s army suffered a mysterious 
destruction, and he returned to Assyria without fulfilling his threat (2 Ki. 
18-19; 2 Chr. 32; Isa. 36). 


New Testament Jerusalem. 


Another century passed during which we know very little of 
Jerusalem’s history. In 605 B.C. Nebuchadnezzar king of Basyton forced 
Judah’s king Jenomxm into submission. After three years, the king of 
Judah foolishly revolted, and this brought Nebuchadnezzar back to the 
city in 597, leading eventually to its final destruction. It is estimated that 
some 60,000 citizens were carried away to Babylon at this time, and the 
remaining treasures of the temple were also removed, to be restored 
again in the days of Ezra (2 Ki. 24:1—25:21; 2 Chr. 36:1-21; Jer. 52). As 
Jeremiah vividly reminds us, “The kings of the earth did not believe, nor 


did any of the world’s people, that enemies and foes could enter the 
gates of Jerusalem” (Lam. 4:12). 


Although the postexilic books of Ezra and Nehemiah are filled with 
details regarding Jerusalem, we mention only the two main events they 
record. Under Zerussase, the rebuilding of the temple by permission of 
Darus I was begun in 538 B.C., though due to many forms of opposition 
it was not finished until 516. Some sixty years later Neneman, cupbearer 
of the king of Persia, Artaxerxes I, successfully undertook the rebuilding of 
the walls of the city (Neh. 1-6), followed by a great revival under the 
leadership of Ezra (Neh. 8-9). The condition of the city, however, even 
under these great leaders, was not one marked by prosperity; somehow 
it had lost its attractiveness for the Jews, necessitating a vigorous effort 
to bring people from outlying areas into the city to live (11:1). For the 
next hundred years, we again know very little of Jerusalem’s history. 

On the death of Atexanper THe creat in 323 B.C., the rulers of Egypt were 
known as Ptolemies, and those of Syria as the Srrucms. In 320 Jerusalem 
came under the rule of Proemy I Soter. A century later the city passed 
from the Ptolemies to the Seleucids. In 198 the powerful Antiocnus IIT (the 
Great) took Jerusalem. He was welcomed by the Jews, who were 
rewarded when the Syrian king presented treasures to the temple. Any 
hope, however, that this would be the beginning of happier days for 
them was soon seen to be dashed. For in the next generation (169-168) 
there appeared the very type of Antichrist himself, Antiochus IV 
(Epiphanes), who desecrated the temple by sacrificing a pig on the altar; 
prohibited Jewish sacrifices, circumcision, and the observance of the 
Sabbath; and issued a decree that any Jew found possessing a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures should be killed; and great was the slaughter. See 
MaccaBee. 


The events that followed next must be referred to only briefly. In 165 
B.C. Jerusalem was delivered from its bitter yoke by Judas Maccabee on 
the twenty-fifth of the month of Kislev (November—December). Ever 
since, this time of deliverance has been celebrated by the Jews as 
Hanukkah, or the Feast of Lights (see Depication, reast or). Two years later, 
Antiochus V (Eupator) overthrew the walls and the temple, but soon 
after that the city again came into the hands of the Jewish authorities, 


and so it remained for almost a century. 


The Romans now appeared on the scene. The city was besieged in 65 
B.C. by a Roman general who, however, was ordered to desist, leaving 
the city open for the conquest by Pompey in 64, who destroyed 
Jerusalem’s walls. The temple was again pillaged in 55 by Crassus. 
Fifteen years later the area was occupied by the Parrmans. The hour had 
struck for the rise of that cruel but gifted ruler whose name will be 
prominent as the NT narrative opens, Herop the Great, made king of the 
Jews by Aucustus in 40. He fought for the possession of the territory that 
had been given to him, but was not able to take Jerusalem until 37, after 
a siege of three months. Herod, like many other Romans, had a passion 
for erecting vast buildings, and out of this was born the determination to 
build what came to be known as Herod’s temple, probably the most 
significant structure ever to stand on that holy site. He began its erection 
in 20 B.C. Herod died in 4 B.C., and not until A.D. 62 was the temple 
finished. In our Lord’s day it presented a spectacle before which even the 
disciples seemed to stand in amazement (Matt. 24:1). 


Entire books have been written on the single subject of Jesus and the 
city of Jerusalem. Here we can only summarize the relevant data. One is 
safe in saying that of the four gospel writers, it is Luxe who, though a 
Gentz, seems to have had the greatest interest in this city. The opening 
events of our Lord’s life occurring here are exclusively in the third 
gospel, and many of the concluding events are recorded only here as 
well. We begin with the annunciation to Zecuarian, a priest in the temple 
(Lk. 1:5-22). When Jesus was a baby, he was taken up to Jerusalem for 
what is called his presentation (2:22-38). He then visited the city at the 
age of twelve (2:41-52). The principal episodes down to the last year of 
our Lord’s life are given exclusively by Jonn tue apostiz. If we place Jesus’ 
death in A.D. 30, then the first cleansing of the temple occurred in April 
of the year 27 (Jn. 2:13-25); in April in the year 28 the man at the Pool 
of Bernespa was healed (5:1-47); in October of 29, Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles (7:2); in December of 
29, he was in Jerusalem for the Feast of Dedication (Lk. 10:22). Of 
course, the final week of Jesus’ life was spent in and near the city of 
Jerusalem (Matt. 26:1—27:66; Mk. 11:1—15:47; Lk. 19:29—23:56; Jn. 


12:12—19:42). Of the five appearances of Jesus on Easter Sunday, four 
are found only in Luke’s gospel (Lk. 24). The sixth appearance in 
Jerusalem a week later is recorded only by John (Jn. 20:26-29). Jesus 
appeared in Jerusalem to all the disciples (Lk. 24:49; Acts 1:1-8), and 
from the Mount of Otves nearby he ascended (Lk. 24:50-53). 


Our Lord made four principal statements about the city, all of them 
with a note of sadness. First, in stating that he must go up to Jerusalem, 
he declared, “Surely no prophet can die outside Jerusalem!” (Lk. 13:33). 
On Tuesday of Holy Week he cried out, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you 
who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you, how often I have 
longed to gather your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks 
under her wings, but you were not willing” (Matt. 23:37). We are told by 
Luke that as Jesus wept over the city, he said sadly, “If you, even you, 
had only known on this day what would bring you peace—but now it is 
hidden from your eyes” (Lk. 19:42). Finally, he declared that the 
buildings of that city and its very walls would be thrown down, adding, 
“Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times of the 
Gentiles are fulfilled” (Matt. 24:2; Mk. 13:2; Lk. 21:24). 


The book of Acts opens with a group of the followers of Jesus meeting 
together in an upper room in Jerusalem, probably the place where the 
Lord’s Supper was held, waiting for the fulfillment of the promise of 
Christ that they would be given power from on high. The church was 
born in Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2). The early persecutions 
occurred in that city toward these initial believers, and the Sanueprin that 
condemned Christ was now confronted with the phenomenon of a 
growing company of faithful followers of the crucified and risen Lord. In 
this city the first great crisis of the church was successfully faced in the 
first council, deciding forever the fact that salvation is wholly by grace, 
apart from works (ch. 15). Years later in this same city, the apostle PauL 
was arrested, mobbed in the temple, and falsely accused (chs. 21-22). 
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Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah. 


The destruction of the city after a siege of 143 days by Roman armies 
under the leadership of Titus, though predicted in the Gospels, is not 
actually recorded anywhere in the NT. Before this dreadful event 
concluded, an estimated 600,000 Jews were killed and thousands more 
were led away into captivity. One futile and tragic attempt of the Jews 
to win freedom from the Romans was concentrated in the rebellion of 
A.D. 132, led by the false messiah Bar xoxusa. This rebellion was 
overwhelmingly crushed, and what was left of the city was leveled to the 
ground, even the foundations being plowed up. Two years later the 
Romans began rebuilding the city, now to be called Aelia Capitolina. All 
Jews were strictly excluded from this new city for two centuries, until 
the reign of Constantine. In the early part of the fourth century, due to 
the fervent devotion of Helena, the mother of the emperor, the great 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre called Anastasis (the Greek word for 
resurrection) was built. From then on, Jerusalem became increasingly 
the object of pilgrimages and of rich gifts. Jerome says, “It would be a 
long task to try to enumerate chronologically from the day of the 
ascension of our Lord until our own time, the bishops, martyrs, and 
doctors of the Church who came to Jerusalem, believing themselves to 
be deficient in religion, in science, and to possess only an imperfect 
standard of virtue until they had worshiped Christ on the very spot 
where the Gospel first shone from the gibbet.” 


For Jerusalem’s subsequent history, only the barest outline can be 


given here. In A.D. 614 a Persian general under King Chosroes II seized 
the city and slaughtered 60,000 Christians, taking 35,000 more into 
slavery. In 628 Heraclius made peace with the son of the invader 
Chosroes, entering Jerusalem in triumph through the Golden Gate. In 
637 the city capitulated to Omar the Galiph, who entered its precincts 
without bloodshed. In 688 the first Dome of the Rock was erected. 
Muhammad, more or less acquainted with both the OT and NT, felt it 
was necessary to be in some way identified with this city, holy to both 
Jews and Christians; and Islam soon interpreted a passage in the Koran 
as implying that Muhammad was miraculously carried to Jerusalem and 
was divinely consecrated there, but there is no real evidence for this 
journey. In 969 Jerusalem fell under the power of the Shiva caliph of 
Egypt. In 1009 the caliph Hakim, son of a Christian mother, began his 
devastating work in Jerusalem by ordering the destruction of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. By 1014 some 30,000 churches in Palestine had 
been burned or pillaged. In 1077 a general of the Seljuk Turks drove out 
the Egyptians, slaughtering some 3,000 residing within the walls of the 
city. 

A new era—pitiful, sad, and shameful—now dawned for Jerusalem. 
On June 7, 1099, the Christian army of the First Crusade camped before 
Jerusalem. The city was seized on July 14, and the awful slaughter 
pursued by these so-called Christian knights was something that the 
Muslim world has never forgotten or forgiven. For eighty years the city 
knew no other enemy at her gates. There then came on the stage of 
history the truly great Saladin who, after his overwhelming victory in his 
battle with the Crusaders at the Horns of Hattin, camped before the city 
on September 20, 1187. He entered it on October 2, enforcing strict 
orders that no violence or orgy of conquest should be engaged in by his 
soldiers such as the Christian Crusaders had participated in almost a 
century before. By this act of mercy he put the Christians to shame. But 
the city was not to know peace. In 1229, it was regained by Frederick II, 
through negotiations. In 1244 it fell before the Kharezmian Tartars. In 
1247 it was seized again by the Egyptians. In 1260 it was recaptured by 
the Tartars. In 1517 it was taken by the Ottoman Turks, who held it for 
four centuries. On December 9, 1917, the British General Allenby 
entered the city on foot; on October 31, 1918, the armistice was signed, 


and 400 years of Turkish misrule came to an end. 


On April 24, 1920, the mandate for Palestine and Transjordan was 
assigned to Great Britain, and for nearly thirty years she suffered one 
reverse after another in attempting to rule the country. On May 14, 
1948, the British mandate terminated, and the National Council at Tel- 
Aviv proclaimed the State of Israel. There followed the bitter, often 
brutal war for Palestine, as a result of which nearly a million Arabs were 
driven from their homes. By the spring of 1949, Israel was recognized by 
forty-five governments. The struggle with the Arab bloc of nations has 
unhappily continued. One round of hostilities ended in 1967 with the 
end of Arab administration in the Old City, and the assumption of Israeli 
control over the whole city of Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem, Council of. See councn. 


Jerusalem, new. A name found twice in the Bible (Rev. 3:12; 21:2) 
where the new Jerusalem is described as coming down out of heaven 
from God. In Rev. 21:2 it is also called “the Holy City,” and in 21:10, 
“the Holy City, Jerusalem.” In the larger passage (21:10—22:5) the city 
is described in material terms, as though it were literal. It is in the form 
of a cube, 1,500 mi. (2,415 km.) square; its walls are of jasper; its 
streets, of gold; the foundations of the walls are precious stones; its 
twelve gates are of pearls. For light it needs neither moon nor sun. A 
pure river of water of life flows through it; and in the midst of it there is 
the tree of life, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. 


Views on the nature of the city, whether it is literal or symbolic, and 
on when it comes into existence are legion. Hardly any two expositors 
fully agree, but in general there are two main views. Some hold that the 
city is a symbol of the ideal cuurcu as conceived in the purpose of God 
and to be fully realized in his own time. The church, allegorically 
depicted by the city, is of course already in existence, but God’s ideal for 
it will not be reached until the new age has been ushered in by the 
Lord’s return. The great size of the city denotes that the church is 
capable of holding almost countless numbers. The fact that the city 


descends “out of heaven from God” means that it is the product of God’s 
supernatural workmanship in the historic process of redemption. In 
support of this view it is said that in Rev. 21:9-10, when John is told 
that he would be shown the bride, the Lamb’s wife, he is actually shown 
the new Jerusalem; and, moreover, as Jerusatem and Zion often refer to the 
inhabitants and faithful worshipers of the Lord, so the new Jerusalem is 
symbolic of the church of God. 


Those who consider the new Jerusalem a literal city usually regard it 
as the eternal dwelling place of God. Premillennialists see it as a special 
creation of God at the beginning of the mmennwm, to be inhabited by the 
saints, first during the millennium and then, after the creation of the 
new heaven and new earth, throughout eternity. It would seem, 
however, that the city will not be in sight during the millennium but will 
be above the earthly Jerusalem. The saints in the city will have the 
privilege of seeing the face of God and of having his name on their 
foreheads. Some expositors hold that the new Jerusalem as a literal city 
does not appear above Jerusalem during the millennium and that the 
description in Revelation has reference to the eternal state. 


Jerusha. ji-roo’shah (Heb. yériisa» H3729, variant yērûšâ H3730, 
“possession” or “inherited one”). Daughter of a certain Zadok, wife of 
King Uzzian, and mother of King Jornam (2 Ki. 15:33; 2 Chr. 27:1 [KJV and 


other versions, “Jerushah”]). 


Jerushah. See Jzrusna. 


Jesaiah. See Jesuaran (1 Chr. 3:21; Neh. 11:7). 


Jesarelah. jes‘uh-ree‘luh (Heb. yésar 14 H3777). KJV Jesharelah. See 


ASARELAH. 


Jeshaiah. ji-shay’yuh (Heb. yēša:yâ H3832, short form of yésa‘yahti 


H3833, “Yahweh is salvation [or victorious]”; see Isamu). (1) Son of 
Hananiah, grandson of Zerussaser, and descendant of Davw (1 Chr. 3:21 
[KJV, “Jesaiah”]). 

(2) Son of Jepurnun; he and his brothers “prophesied, using the harp in 
thanking and praising the Loro” (1 Chr. 25:3). He was also the head of 
the eighth company of temple musicians appointed by lot under David 
(v. 15). 

(3) Son of Rehabiah; his descendant Suetomrrn was a Levire who shared 
the supervision of David’s treasury (1 Chr. 26:25). 

(4) Son of Athaliah and descendant of Elam; he was head of a family 
that returned with Ezra to Jerusalem (Ezra 8:7). 

(5) Descendant of Merar; he was head of a Levitical family that 
returned with Ezra to Jerusalem (Ezra 8:19). 


(6) Descendant of Bensamn and ancestor of Sallu; the latter is 
mentioned in a list of Israelites living in Jerusalem after the rxn: (Neh. 
11:7 [KJV, “Jesaiah”]). 


Jeshanah. jesh’uh-nuh (Heb. yésand H3827, “old [city]”). A town 
taken by Asyan king of Judah from Jrrosoam king of Israel (2 Chr. 13:19). 
It is mentioned with Berne, and Erron, and was probably located on the 


border of Judah and Israel. The generally accepted identification is 
modern Burj el-Isaneh, some 5 mi. (8 km.) N of Bethel. (Some believe 
that Suen in 1 Sam. 7:12 is a variant of Jeshanah; cf. NRSV.) Jeshanah 


Gate. See Oin cate. 


Jesharelah. See Jesarezan. 


Jeshebeab. ji-sheb’ee-ab (Heb. yešeb >āãb H3784, possibly “[my] father 
lives” or “may [my] father stay alive”). A descendant of Aaron whose 
family in the time of Davw made up the fourteenth division of priests (1 
Chr. 24:13). 


Jesher. jesh‘uhr (Heb. yéSer H3840, “uprightness”). Son of Cazes 
(apparently by Azusan); included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:18). 
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Jeshimon. ji-shi‘mon (Heb. yésimén H3810, “wasteland”). Name given 
to a desolate area in the Judean wilderness, apparently S of the Desert of 
Zu and N of the Desert of Maon. This region, described as facing the hill 
of Hakua (to the N), is mentioned to help locate Davin’s whereabouts 
when he fled from Saut and hid in the strongholds of Horrsu (1 Sam. 
23:19, 24; 26:1, 3). The name Jeshimon also occurs in the KJV with 
reference to the region of Piscan in Moas (Num. 21:20; 23:28), but in 


these passages the Hebrew word is probably used as a common noun (cf. 
NIV and NRSV, “the wasteland”). 


Jeshishai. ji-shishi (Heb. yésifay H3814, “aged”). Son of Jahdo, 
descendant of Gap, and ancestor of Abihail; the sons of Abihail and other 
Gadites occupied the region E of Guzan (1 Chr. 5:14; cf. v. 10). 


Jeshohaiah. jesh’uh-hay’yah (Heb. yésés@yaG H3797, meaning 
uncertain). A clan leader in the tribe of Siveon (1 Chr. 4:36). He is listed 
among those whose families increased greatly during the days of King 


Hezexian and who dispossessed the Hamites and Meunites near Gepor (vv. 
38-41). 


Jeshua (person). jesh’yoo-uh (Heb. yésiica H3800, short form of 
yehdsua < H3397, “Yahweh is salvation [or help]”; see Josnua, Jesus). (1) 
Son of Jenozapax and high priest at the time of the return from Babylon 
and the rebuilding of the tempie (Ezra 3:2). In Ezra and Nenemin he is 
mentioned because of his official position; the only personal statement is 
that one or more of his sons were among those who had married foreign 
wives (10:18). In Haccar and Zecuarian he is called Joshua. He and 
ZeRUBBABEL Were exhorted to further the work of rebuilding the temple 
(Hag. 1:14; 2:2, 4). He figures in the great prophecies regarding the 
“Branch” (Zech. 3; 6:11-13). 

(2) A descendant of Aaron whose family in the time of Davm made up 
the ninth division of priests (1 Chr. 24:11 [some KJV editions, 
“Jeshuah”]). He was probably the ancestor of a large priestly family that 
returned to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:36; Neh. 7:39). 


(3) A Leve who faithfully assisted Kore in distributing the 
contributions made to the temple (2 Chr. 31:15). 


(4) Ancestor of a group (connected with the families of Pahath-Moab 
and Joab) that returned to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:6; Neh. 
7:11). 


(5) A Levite who, with others, “joined together in supervising those 
working on the house of God” (Ezra 3:9). He is probably the same 
Jeshua listed elsewhere among returnees (Ezra 2:40; Neh. 7:43) and 
named first among thirteen Levites who explained the law to the people 
in the days of Nehemiah (Neh. 11:26). There are several other passages 
that likely refer to him: he was a leader in worship (9:4-5; 12:8) and was 
among those who sealed the covenant (10:9, where he is identified as 
“son of Azaniah”; in 12:24 he is called “son of Kadmiel”). It is often 
thought that this Jeshua was also the father of Ezer, ruler of Mizpan, listed 
among those who helped to repair the wall (3:19), as well as the father 
of Jozasav, a Levite who assisted in taking inventory of the silver, gold, 
and sacred articles (Ezra 8:33). 


(6) Alternate name for Josnua son of Nun (Neh. 8:17 KJV and other 
versions). 


-YA 


Jeshua (place). jesh‘yoo-uh (Heb. yēšû «a H3801, possibly “prosperous 
[town]”). A town in the S of Jupan, listed among the settlements occupied 
by those who returned from the exne (Neh. 11:26). Its location is 


uncertain, but some identify it with modern Tell Jeshua, about 9 mi. (15 
km.) ENE of Beersuesa. 


Jeshuah. See Jesnua #2. 


Jeshurun. jesh’‘uh-ruhn (Heb. yēšurûn H3843, “upright”). A poetic 
designation for Israel as the ideal “righteous” nation. It occurs three 
times in Deuteronomy, both in negative and positive contexts (Deut. 
32:15; 33:5, 26), and once in Isaiah: “Do not be afraid, O Jacob, my 
servant, / Jeshurun, whom I have chosen” (Isa. 44:2). 


Jesiah. See Issuan. 


Jesimiel. ji-sim’ee-uhl (Heb. yésimi2él H3774, “God sets down, 
establishes”). A clan leader in the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:36). He is 


listed among those whose families increased greatly during the days of 
King Hezexian and who dispossessed the Hamites and Meunites near Gepor 


(vv. 38-41). 


Jesse. jes’ee (Heb. yisay H3805 [variant ay H414], possibly short 
form of Issman; Gk. Iessai G2649). Son of Obed, grandson of Boaz and Rum, 
father of King Dav (Ruth 4:17, 22; 1 Chr. 2:12); included in the ceneatocy 
oF Jesus curist (Matt. 1:5-6; Lk. 3:32). One of Jesse’s ancestors was NaxsHon 
(Ruth 4:20), chief of the tribe of Jupan in the days of Moses. From such 


lineage and from the fact that when Sau. pursued David he entrusted his 
parents to the care of the king of Moas (1 Sam. 22:3-4), we can assume 
that Jesse was the chief man of his village. He had eight sons, of whom 
the youngest was David (17:12-14), and two daughters, the latter being 
by a different wife from David’s mother (1 Chr. 2:16; cf. 2 Sam. 17:25). 
Jesse lived at Bernenem and probably had land outside the town wall, as 
Boaz did. When Samur went to Jesse to anoint a king from among his 


sons, neither of them at first discerned God’s choice. Jesse had not even 
thought it worthwhile to call his youngest son to the feast (1 Sam. 
16:11). He is almost always mentioned in connection with his son David. 
After Saul had quarreled with David, he usually called David “the son of 
Jesse” (20:31; 22:7; 25:10), undoubtedly in derision. We are not told 
when Jesse died. The contrast between his small beginnings and future 
glory is brought out in Isa. 11:1, 10; and Mic. 5:2. 


Jesui, Jesuite. See Isnvı. 


Jesus. jee’zuhs (Gk. Iésous G2652, from Heb. yest <a H3800, short form 
of yehdésua < H3397, “Yahweh is salvation [or help]”; see also Josnua). (1) 
Jesus the Messiah. See Crist. 


(2) Son of Sirach (named after his grandfather) and author of 
Ecclesiasticus. See Apocrypua. 


(3) Son of Eliezer, included in Luke’s cznzatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:29 
NJB and other versions; KJV, “Jose”; most versions, “Joshua”). 

(4) Possibly the personal name of Barassas (Matt. 27:16-17, variant 
reading). 

(5) A Jewish fellow worker of Pau: (Col. 4:11). See Justus #3. 

(6) KJV NT form of Josnua (Acts 7:45; Heb. 4:8). 


Jesus Justus. See Justus. 


Jether. jee’thuhr (Heb. yeter H3858, “abundance”). (1) Eldest son of 
Gweon. Because of his youth, he was afraid to slay the prisoners Zepan anD 


zALMUNNA, kings of Miran, and so Gideon killed them himself (Jdg. 8:20- 
21). 

(2) Father of Amasa, an Israelite commander who was killed by Joas (1 
Ki. 2:5, 32). Jether is identified as an Ishmaelite in 1 Chr. 2:17, but he is 
called “Ithra the Israelite” in 2 Sam. 17:25 MT. See Iranra. 

(3) Son of Jada, great-grandson of Jeranmerr, and descendant of Jupan; 
he is said to have died without children (1 Chr. 2:32; cf. vv. 27-28). 

(4) Son of Ezrah and descendant of Judah (1 Chr. 4:17). His precise 
place in the genealogy is unclear, and the verse contains some textual 
problems. 

(5) Descendant of Asmer (1 Chr. 7:38); apparently the same as Iruran 
son of Zophah (v. 37). 


Jetheth. jee’theth (Heb. yétét H3867, derivation uncertain). Descendant 
of Esau, listed among the clan chiefs of Enom (Gen. 36:40; 1 Chr. 1:51). 


The name was probably applied to a territory as well. 


Jethlah. See Irman. 


Jethro. jeth‘roh (Heb. yitré H3861, “abundance”). Priest of Mman and 
father-in-law of Moszs (Exod. 3:1; 4:18; 18:1-12, 27). Jethro is called 
Revue. in two places (Exod. 2:18; Num. 10:29). In addition, Moses’ father- 
in-law appears to be called Hosas in Jdg. 4:11 (NRSV), but Hobab was 
the son of Jethro/Reuel (Num. 10:29), and it is possible that the Hebrew 
term /0teén H3162 in the Judges passage should be rendered not “father- 
in-law” but “brother-in-law” (so NIV). When Moses fled from Egypt to 
Midian, he was welcomed into the household of Jethro because of his 
kindness to the priest’s seven daughters, whom he helped water their 
flocks. Moses married Zrroran, one of the daughters, and kept his father- 


in-law’s flocks for about forty years (Exod. 3:1-2). After the Lord 
commanded Moses to return to Egypt to deliver the enslaved Israelites, 
Jethro gave him permission to depart. Moses took with him his wife 
Zipporah and their two sons (4:18-20), but later he sent the three back 
to stay with Jethro temporarily. 

After the deliverance from Egypt, before the Israelites reached Smar, 
Jethro came to see Moses, bringing back to him his daughter and her 
two sons (Exod. 18:1-7). We are told that “Jethro was delighted to hear 
about all the good things the Loro had done for Israel,” and that he 
offered a burnt offering to the Lord. When he saw how occupied Moses 
was in deciding disputes among his people, he suggested the 
appointment of judges of various grades to help him decide cases of 
minor importance. Moses acted on his advice. Jethro then returned to 
his own country. It is altogether possible that Jethro knew and 
worshiped God as Yahweh before visiting Moses’ camp. When one 
remembers that the Midianites were descendants of Asranam by Keruran 
(Gen. 25:2, 4; 1 Chr. 1:32-33), it is not unlikely that at least some of the 
Midianite tribes, such as the Kenres (Jdg. 1:16; 4:11), may have 
continued to worship God as Yahweh until the time of Moses. 


Jetur. jee’tuhr (Heb. yēfûr H3515, derivation uncertain). Son of Isa. 
and eponymous ancestor of an Isumacure tribe (Gen. 25:15; 1 Chr. 1:31). 
The two and a half Israelite tribes in Transjorpan warred with the tribe of 
Jetur (1 Chr. 5:19). It is possible that the inhabitants of Irurra in NT 
times were descended from it. 


Jeuel. ji-yoo‘uhl (Heb. yé <i él H3590, possibly “God is strong”). (1) 
Head of the Zerahite clan and one of the descendants of Jupan listed 
among those who settled in Jerusatem after the exnz (1 Chr. 9:6). 


(2) A Levre, descendant of Euzarnan, who served during the reign of 
Hezexian (2 Chr. 29:13 NRSV; the NIV has “Jeiel,” following the Qere 
variant and the LXX). 

(3) Descendant of Adonikam and a family head who returned with 


Ezra from Basyion (Ezra 8:13; KJV, “Jeiel”). 


Jeush. jee‘ush (Heb. yé tis H3593, “[God] helps”). (1) Son of Esau by 
Oxotaman; an Edomite chief (Gen. 36:5, 14, 18; 1 Chr. 1:35). 


(2) Son of Bilhan and descendant of Bensamin (1 Chr. 7:10); he was a 
head of family in the clan of Jepme (v. 11). 


(3) Son of Eshek and descendant of King Sau. (1 Chr. 8:39; KJV, 
“Jehush”). 

(4) Son of Shimei and descendant of Lew: through Gerson (1 Chr. 
23:10); because Jeush and his brother Beriah had few sons, their two 
families were reckoned as one (v. 11). 

(5) Son of King Renosoam by Mahalath (2 Chr. 11:19). 


Jeuz. jee‘uhz (Heb. yé «tis H3591, possibly “he counsels”). Son of 
SHanaramm and descendant of Bensamn; a family head (1 Chr. 8:10). Jeuz 
was one of seven children that were born to Shaharaim in Moas by his 
wife Hopesu after he had divorced Hushim and Baara (vv. 8-9). 


Jew. joo (Heb. yehiidi H3374, “of Judah, Judahite, Judean”; Aram. 
yehtiday H10316; Gk. Ioudaios G2681 [the English form comes from Old 
French giu, an alteration of Lat. Iudaeus]). This name does not occur 
before the period of Jerrman in OT literature. Originally it denoted one 
belonging to the tribe of Juoman or to the two tribes of the southern 
kingdom (2 Ki. 16:6; 25:25). Later its meaning was extended, and it was 
applied to any Hebrew who returned from the rxn: and settled in Jupra. 
As these exiles were the main historical representatives of ancient Israrı, 
the term Jew came finally to comprehend all of the Hebrew race 
throughout the world (Esth. 2:5; Matt. 2:2). As early as the days of 
Hezexian the language of Judah was called Jewish (NIV, “Hebrew”). In the 
OT the adjective applies only to the Jews’ language or speech (2 Ki. 
18:26, 28; Neh. 13:24; Isa. 36:11, 13). In the Gospels, Jews (always 


plural, except for Jn. 4:9; 18:35) is the usual term for Israelites, though 
in some cases it may refer specifically to someone from Judea; and in the 
NT, Jews (Israelites) and Gentmes are sometimes contrasted (Mk. 7:3; Jn. 
2:6; Act 10:28). Pau. warns against Jewish myths (Tit. 1:14) and speaks 
of the Jews’ religion, that is, Jupaism (Gal. 1:13-14). 


jewel, jewelry. There are many allusions to jewelry in Scripture. 
Among the articles of jewelry in OT times were diadems, bracelets, 
necklaces, anklets, rings for the fingers, gold nets for the hair, pendants, 
gems for head attire, amulets and pendants with magical meanings, 
jeweled perfume and ointment boxes, and crescents for camels. Many 
were acquired as booty in war. Many were personal gifts, especially at 
betrothals. At the court of every king there were special quarters for 
goldsmiths, and silversmiths were a familiar sight in the silver markets 
of large cities. Jewelry was used not only for personal adornment and 
utility, but also for religious festivals. Custom required the use of rich, 
festal garments and a gorgeous display of jewelry when one approached 
the deity. When the worship was over, these items were taken off. What 
became of all these jewels? Many were buried in the ground for 
safekeeping in time of war and were never recovered; others were 
carried away as booty by conquerors. A surprisingly large number have 
been unearthed. 
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Gold broaches and figurines representing hawks. From the sanctuary dedicated to Artemis at Ephesus (650-600 B.C.). 


Among the oldest jewels discovered in Bible lands are those found in 
1927 by the archaeologist Sir Leonard Woolley in the Sumerian city of 
Ur, the heathen city that Asranam left for the Promised Land. In his 
excavations he found a hoard of jeweled wealth in the royal tombs in 
which Queen Shubad, her husband, and her faithful court had been 
buried about 2500 B.C. Buried with the queen were sixty-eight court 
ladies, who in full regalia had walked alive into the tomb and had sat in 
orderly rows to die, thus showing their loyalty to her. In the royal tombs 
were found the queen’s personal ornaments, including her diadem, a 
cape of polished gold and precious stones, rings, seals, earrings, amulets, 
and pins of gold. With the court ladies were found hair ribbons made of 
fine beaten gold. Ancient Sumerian artisans were capable of producing 
filigree work with gold at least equal in delicacy to the best done by 
goldsmiths today. 

When the servant of Abraham went to Mesoporama to find a bride for 
Isaac, he gave Resexan an earring and two bracelets made of gold after she 
had watered his camels. At her betrothal to Isaac he gave her jewels of 
silver and of gold, and to others in the family he also gave precious 
things (Gen. 24:22, 30, 53). 

When the Israelites left Ecypr with Moses, they “asked the Egyptians for 
articles of silver and gold” (Exod. 12:35). Not much later, while Moses 
was on Mount Sma receiving the aw, they took the golden earrings worn 
by men and women and gave them to Aaron to make a golden calf (32:2- 
4). As evidence of their repentance, they were commanded by Moses to 
strip themselves of their ornaments (33:4-6). For the building of the first 
TABERNACLE, the people contributed, at Moses’ request, bracelets, earrings, 
rings, tablets, and jewels of gold (35:22). 

Exodus 39 gives a description of the official garments of the Jewish 
high priest, worn when discharging his peculiar duties. They were 
gorgeous in their jeweled splendor. The robe of the epxop, a long, blue 
sleeveless garment, was adorned with a fringe of alternate pomegranates 
and bells of gold. Over the robe the ephod was worn, a shorter, richly 
embroidered vestment intended for the front and back of the body. It 
was made of two parts clasped together at the shoulders by onyx stones. 
Over the ephod there was a sreastriece, described as square, made of gold 


thread and finely twisted linen, set with four rows of precious stones, 
three in a row, each inscribed with the name of a tribe of Israel. In the 
first row was a ruby, a topaz, and a beryl; in the second, an emerald, a 
sapphire, and a turquoise; in the third, a jacinth, an agate, and an 
amethyst; and in the fourth, a chrysolite, an onyx, and a jasper (but see 
NIV footnote on Exod. 39:13). Each stone was set in a gold mounting. 
Golden chains and rings fastened the breastpiece to the ephod of the 
priest at his shoulders and to the blue lacers of the woven bands. The 
sacred diadem was made of pure gold, on which was engraved the 
phrase, “Holy to the Lorn” (39:30). 


In the period of the judges, Ginzon, after turning down the offer of 
kingship, requested that every man cast into a spread garment all the 
gold earrings, crescents, necklaces, and camel chains captured from the 
Midianites. With these he made an ephod, which later became a snare to 
Israel when the people came to regard it idolatrously (Jdg. 8:24-27). 


Until about 1000 B.C. gold and silver were not common in Palestine, 
and even iron was so scarce that jewelry was made of it for kings. See 
MINERALS. ArcHAEOLocy has uncovered comparatively little indigenous 
Palestinian art. Fragments of jewelry that have been found in excavated 
palaces of kings is the work of imported artists. Such finds have been 
made at Meremo, a fortress-city guarding the Plain of Esprazton that was 
destroyed in the period of the judges. 

Dav accumulated a large mass of jewels, mostly won in conquests 
against Syrians, Moabites, Ammonites, Amalekites, and Philistines. All 
these he dedicated to the Lord (2 Sam. 8:7-8) and passed on to Sotomon 
for the building of the rempre in Jerusatem. When his nobles saw what he 
was donating, they brought for the same purpose gold, silver, brass, and 
iron; and the common people added what they could (1 Chr. 28). We are 
told that the Queen of Suesa brought to Solomon gold and precious 
stones. The throne of Solomon was overlaid with gold; the steps leading 
to it were of gold; his footstool was of gold; his drinking cups were all of 
gold; and “all the household articles in the Palace of the Forest of 
Lebanon were pure gold” (2 Chr. 9:20). In the succeeding reigns of the 
kings of Judah and Israel both monarchs and people gave increasing 
regard to accumulations of jewelry. Repeatedly OT prophets warned the 


Israelites that apostasy would be punished with the loss of their gems 
(Ezek. 23:26). 


Not a great deal is said about jewelry in the NT, and what is said is 
mostly condemnatory. Jesus twice mentioned jewels, in the parable of 
the pearl merchant (Matt. 13:45-46) and in the saying about casting 
pearls before swine (7:6). Pau. exhorts Christian women not to rely for 
adornment on “braided hair or gold or pearls or expensive clothes” (1 
Tim. 2:9). James warns his readers not to give preference to a man who 
comes into their assembly with a gold ring and fine apparel, as though 
he were better than a poor man (Jas. 2:2). In the book of Revelation the 
destruction of Basy.on is described in terms of merchants who can no 
longer sell “cargoes of gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls” (Rev. 
18:12). The new Jerusalem is described in Rev. 21 as having a wall 
made of jasper, and the foundations of the walls decorated “with every 
kind of precious stone” (21:19)—jasper, sapphire, chalcedony, emerald, 
sardonyx, carnelian, chrysolite, beryl, topaz, chrysoprase, jacinth, and 
amethyst—a list recalling the list of precious stones in the breastpiece of 
the high priest. 


Jezaniah. jez‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. yēzanyâ H3470, “Yahweh listens”). (1) 
Variant of Jaazanian (Jer. 40:8). 

(2) Son of Hossan; he was an army officer who, with Jonanan son of 
Kareah and the survivors from an attack at Mızran, asked Jeremian to pray 


for them (Jer. 42:1). Some scholars, on the basis of 43:2 and the 
Septuacint, emend the text to “Azariah” (cf. NRSV). 


Jezebel. jez’uh-bel (Heb. *tzebel H374, possibly from Phoen. »y + zbl, 
“where is the prince [i.e., Baal]?”; Gk. Iezabel G2630). Daughter of 
Erxpaat king of Smon (in Puoernicia), wife of Anas king of Israz., and mother 
of Amaran queen of Judah (1 Ki. 16:31; 18:4, 13; 19:1-2; 21:5-25; 2 Ki. 
9:7-37; Rev. 2:20). Jezebel had been brought up a zealous worshiper of 
Baar, and as the wife of Ahab she not only continued her ancestral 
religion but tried to impose it on the people of Israel. To please her, 


Ahab built a temple and an altar to Baal in Samaria (1 Ki. 16:32). Four 
hundred fifty prophets of Baal ate at her table (18:19). She killed all the 
prophets of the Lord on whom she could lay her hands (18:4-13). When 
she was told of the slaughter of the prophets of Baal by Euan, she 
threatened Elijah’s life, and he was obliged to flee. 

Some time later Jezebel secured Nasotn’s vineyard for Ahab by having 
its owner unjustly executed (1 Ki. 21). When Elijah heard of this crime, 
he told Ahab that God’s vengeance would fall on him and that dogs 
would eat Jezebel’s body by the wall of Jezreel. The prophecy was 
fulfilled when, eleven years after the death of Ahab, Jmmu executed 
pitiless vengeance on the royal household. Jezebel “painted her eyes and 
arranged her hair,” looked out an open window, and taunted Jehu for 
being his master’s murderer. Jehu asked those who were on his side to 
throw her down, and this was unhesitatingly done by some eunuchs. 
Jehu drove over her body with his chariot, and her blood spattered the 
horses and the wall. Later he gave directions that she be buried, but it 
was found that dogs had left nothing of her but the skull, the feet, and 
the hands (2 Ki. 9:7, 30-37). 

Even after her death, Jezebel, through her offspring Arnauian (who was 
married to Jenoram, the leading scion of the house of Davw), came near to 
bringing the Davidic dynasty to extinction (see 2 Ki. 8:25-27; 11:1-3; 2 
Chr. 21:5-7; 22:10—23:21). Jezebel’s name became symbolic of apostasy 
and is used in the book of Revelation with reference to a false prophetess 
(prob. representing a larger group) in Tuyamra: “By her teaching she 
misleads my servants into sexual immorality and the eating of food 
sacrificed to idols. I have given her time to repent of her immorality, but 
she is unwilling. So I will cast her on a bed of suffering, and I will make 
those who commit adultery with her suffer intensely, unless they repent 
of her ways” (Rev. 2:20-22). 


Jezer. jee’zuhr (Heb. yēser H3672, possibly “[Yahweh] has formed”; 
gentilic yisrî H3673, “Jezerite”). Son of Narnrtau, grandson of Jacos, and 
eponymous ancestor of the Jezerite clan (Gen. 46:24; Num. 26:49; 1 Chr. 
7:13). 


Jeziah. See Izzun. 


Jeziel. jee’zee-uhl (Heb. yézt él H3465, possibly “sprinkled by God”). 
Son of Azmaveth; he and his brother Pelet are listed among the warriors, 
kinsmen of Sau, who joined with Davw when the latter took refuge at 


Zixtac (1 Chr. 12:3). 


Jezliah. See Izuan. 


Jezoar. See IzHar #2. 


Jezrahiah. jez ‘ruh-hi‘uh (Heb. yizrahyâ H3474, “Yahweh goes forth [or 
shines]”). Director of the choirs who took part in the dedication of the 
walls of Jerusaiem (Neh. 12:42). 


Jezreel (person). jez‘ree-uhl (Heb. yizré «e °l H3475, “God sows”). (1) 
Son of Etam and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:3, NIV and other versions, 
following LXX). The MT is unintelligible; see discussion under Eram. 


(2) A symbolic name of one of the sons of Hossa. God commanded the 
prophet to give his first child this name and then promptly interpreted 
the significance of it. “Call him Jezreel, because I will soon punish the 
house of Jehu for the massacre at Jezreel, and I will put an end to the 
kingdom of Israel. In that day I will break Israel’s bow in the Valley of 
Jezreel” (Hos. 1:4-5). Besides the allusion to Jexu’s slaughter of the house 
of Anas (an act that went far beyond God’s intention, 2 Ki. 10:11), there 
is a play on words between Jezreel (Heb. yizré <e 2l) and Israrı (yiśrā él). 
The reference to Jezreel in Hos. 1:11 and 2:22 has a significance 
opposite to that in 1:5. The place of thorough disruption and scattering 
will become the place that God makes fertile (as implied by the meaning 
of the name). See JEZRFEL (PLACE). 


Jezreel (place). jez‘ree-uhl (Heb. yizré «e*l H3476, “God sows”). (1) A 
town in the hill country of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:56). Jezreel is 
listed as part of a group of towns 4-10 mi. (6-16 km.) S and SE of Hesron, 
but its precise location is unknown. Anmoam, one of Davm’s wives, may 
have been from this town (1 Sam. 25:43; 27:3; 30:5; 2 Sam. 2:2; 3:2); 
some think she came from Jezreel of Issachar (see below, #2). 

(2) A city on the border of the tribal territory of Issacuar (Josh. 19:18), 
not far from Mount Gmsoa. The Israelites made their camp near it before 
the battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. 29:1), its people remaining faithful to the 
house of Saut. Asner set Isn-sosneTH Over it among other places (2 Sam. 2:9). 
Anas built a palace there (1 Ki. 21:2), and his son Joram (Jenoram) also 
lived there (2 Ki. 8:29). Nasora was a Jezreelite, and he was stoned 
outside the city for refusing to give up his vineyard to Ahab (1 Ki. 21). 
Jenu ordered that the heads of Ahab’s seventy sons be placed in heaps at 


the gate of Jezreel (2 Ki. 10:1-11). Jezebel met her death by being 
thrown from a window of the palace in this city, and it was there that 
her body was eaten by dogs (9:30-35). The site of Jezreel is generally 
identified with the modern village of Zerin on the NW spur of Gilboa, 
approximately halfway between Mecwpo and Bertu suan. 


Jezreel. 


(3) A valley that divides Gamez on the N from Samaria on the S. See 


EspRAELON. 


Jibsam. See Issam. 


Jidlaph. jid‘laph (Heb. yidlap H3358, possibly “he weeps” or “he is 
sleepless”). Son of Nanor by his wife Mucan; nephew of Asranam (Gen. 
22:22). 


Jimna, Jimnah. See Iman. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of Tel Yizre‘el (biblical Jezreel in Issachar) looking N across the Jezreel 


(Esdraelon) Valley. 


J iphtah. See Iruran. 


J iphthah-el. See Ipuran EL. 


Joab. joh’ab (Heb. yôāb H3405, “Yahweh is [my] father”). (1) Son of 
Zeruan (King Davw’s sister), brother of valiant warriors Asisnar and Asant, 


and commander-in-chief under David (his father’s name is unknown). 
Joab first appears in public life in the narrative of David’s war with Isu- 
BosHETH for the throne left vacant by Sau.’s death. He was David’s captain 


of the army, while Abner led the forces of Ish-Bosheth. When the two 
armies met, a tournament took place between twelve men from each 
side, followed by a general engagement in which, after Joab’s men were 
routed, Asahel was killed in his pursuit of Abner (2 Sam. 2:12-32). When 
Abner transferred his allegiance to David, Joab treacherously killed him, 
with the connivance of Abishai, thus avenging the killing of Asahel at 
the battle of Geron, though Abner had done so in self-defense. David 
declared himself innocent of this murder, and after composing a lament 
for Abner, commanded that there be a period of public mourning for the 
dead man (3:31). David pronounced a curse on Joab and his 
descendants, but he did not bring him to justice, perhaps because he was 
politically too weak to do so. 


Joab was made the commander of all David’s armies as a reward for 
being the first to enter the fortress on Mount Zion when that stronghold 
was assaulted. In the war against the Ammonites, which was declared 
when David’s ambassadors to the king had been maltreated, Joab 
achieved a great victory, utterly routing the enemy (2 Sam. 10:1-14; 1 
Chr. 19:1-15). After this war had been resumed, he called for David to 
storm the town of Rassan, which he himself had successfully besieged, in 
order that David might get credit for the victory (2 Sam. 11:1; 12:26-29). 
It was during this war that David arranged for Joab to put Uruau in the 
forefront of the battle so that he might be killed and David be free to 
marry Batusuesa (11:6-27). 


On a later occasion, Joab attempted to have David’s son Assa.om 
restored to royal favor after a three-year banishment. He arranged for a 
“wise woman” of Troa to bring to David an imaginary complaint about a 
son of hers who had killed his brother, and whose life was now sought, a 
story that paralleled David’s own experience with Absalom. David saw in 
the story a rebuke of his own treatment of Absalom and gave his son 
permission to return to Jerusalem, though he was to remain in his own 
house and was not allowed to see his father (2 Sam. 14:1-24). Joab 
resisted Absalom’s attempts to get him to intercede with his father for a 


complete restoration, until his barley field was set on fire by the prince 
(14:28-33). Joab then got David to receive his son back into the royal 
home. 


When Absalom rebelled, he made Amasa, another nephew of David, 
general instead of Joab (2 Sam. 17:24-25). Joab remained loyal to 
David, and when the king fled, pursued by Absalom, he led one of the 
three divisions of the royal forces and defeated the rebels. Informed that 
Absalom was caught in a tree by his hair, he first scolded his informer 
for not having killed him and then himself killed the prince by thrusting 
three darts through his heart. When David gave vent to extravagant grief 
at the death of his rebel son, Joab sternly rebuked him (19:1-8). 


After David returned to Jerusalem, he replaced Joab as captain of his 
forces with Amasa. Shortly after this, Sursa, a Benjamite, led a revolt 
against David; and when Amasa took more time than was thought 
necessary to prepare to quell it, David asked Abishai to take the field. 
Joab seems to have gone with him. The two met Amasa at Gibeon, and 
there Joab, on pretense of kissing his rival, killed him. He then assumed 
command of Amasa’s men, besieged Sheba in Ase seru maacan, and 
arranged with a woman of the city to deliver to him the head of Sheba. 
Thus ended the revolt (2 Sam. 20:1-22). 

Joab was opposed to David’s suggestion of a census but eventually 
carried it out, though he intentionally did the work imperfectly (2 Sam. 
24:1-9; 1 Chr. 21:1-6). He supported Aponyan in his claim to the throne, 
but deserted him on hearing that Soromon had been proclaimed king (1 


Ki. 1:7, 28-49). David on his deathbed made known that Joab should be 
brought to justice for the murders of Abner and of Amasa (2:5). At the 
order of Solomon, Joab was killed as he clung to the horns of the altar in 
the court of the tabernacle. His executioner was Benain, chief of the 


bodyguard, who became his successor as head of the army. He was 
buried in his own house in the wilderness (2:5-6, 28-34). 

(2) Son of Seraiah, nephew of Ornnmt, descendant of Jupan through the 
line of Kenaz, and father (founder) of Ge narasum, a town inhabited by 
craftsmen (1 Chr. 4:14). 


(3) Ancestor of a group (connected with the families of Pahath-Moab 


and Jeshua) that returned to Jerusalem under Zervussase. (Ezra 2:6; Neh. 
7:11); apparently, some of his descendants returned later with Ezra (Ezra 
8:9). 

(4) For the phrase “the house of Joab” in 1 Chr. 2:54 KJV, see Arrotu 


BETH JOAB. 


Joah. joh’uh (Heb. yô »d/ H3406, “Yahweh is [my] brother”). (1) Son of 
a certain Asaph; he was “recorder” (possibly the royal spokesperson) 
under Hezexian, and member of a delegation sent by the king to deal with 
the Assyrian envoys during the siege of Jerusaiem (2 Ki. 18:18, 26; Isa. 
36:3, 11, 22). 

(2) Son of Zimnah and descendant of Lev: through the line of Gersuon (1 
Chr. 6:21; 2 Chr. 29:12). 

(3) Third son of Osrp-epom, included in the list of divisions of the 
Korahite doorkeepers in the reign of Davm (1 Chr. 26:4). 


(4) Son of a certain Joahaz (see JeHoanaz #4); he was recorder (cf. #1 
above) under Josan, and part of a group sent to repair the temple (2 Chr. 
34:8). 


Joahaz. joh‘uh-haz. Alternate form of Jenoanaz (2 Chr. 34:8; cf. also the 
MT at 2 Ki. 14:1 [here followed by NRSV and other versions]; 2 Chr. 
36:2, 4). 


Joanan. joh-ay’nuhn (Gk. Iðanan G2720, from Heb. yé/anan H3419, 
“Yahweh has been gracious” [cf. Jonanan, Joun]). KJV Joanna. Son of 
Rhesa and grandson of Zerussase., included in Luke’s ceneatocy or Jesus CHRIST 
(Lk. 3:27). 


Joanna. joh-an‘uh (Gk. Joanna G2721, probably from Heb. yé/annd, 
“Yahweh has been gracious” [cf. Hannan]). The wife of Cuza, who 
managed the household of Heron Antipas; she was one of several women 


who had been healed by Jesus and who helped to support him and his 
disciples in their travels (Lk. 8:3). She was probably among those who 
witnessed the crucifixion and then returned to the city to prepare spices 
and ointment for the anointing of the body (23:55-56); and she is 
specifically mentioned as one of the women who returned to the tomb, 
found it empty, and brought the news to the apostles (24:10). 


Joash. See Jenoasn. 


Joatham. See Joram. 


Job, Book of. johb (Heb. »iyyéb H373, traditionally related to »dyéb 
H367, “enemy” [perhaps with passive meaning, “object of ill-will, 
persecuted”], but more probably the same name as Akk. Ay-yabum, 
“where is [my] father?”). One of the poetic books of the Bible, named 
after its main character. (On the reading “Job” in Gen. 46:13, see Jasnus.) 
This book has a definite kinship with ANE Wispom Literature. OT Wisdom 
books (esp. Proverss and Eccsasrs) applied foundational Mosaic 
revelation to the problems of human existence and conduct as they were 
being formulated in the philosophical circles of the world of that day. A 
figure like Job, standing outside the Abrahamic and Mosaic covenants, 
was an ideal vehicle for biblical wisdom doctrine, concerned as it was 
with the common ways and demands of God rather than with his 
peculiarly theocratic government of Israel. 


Even an approximate date for the anonymous author is uncertain. The 
events he narrates belong to the early patriarchal period, as is evident 
from features like Job’s longevity, revelation by theophany (God visibly 
manifesting himself), the nomadic status of the Chaldeans, and early 
social and economic practices. But the question is, When was the 
tradition of Job transformed by the inspired author into the canonical 
book of Job? 


Overview of JOB 


Author: Anonymous. Possibly written by an otherwise 
unknown sage during the period of development of Wisdom 
Literature (i.e., the reign of soromon or some time after). 


Historical setting: The story takes place in vz, an uncertain 
desert region E of patestine; the time appears to be roughly 
contemporary to that of the Hebrew parriarcus, that is, early 
in the second millennium B.C. 


Purpose: To examine the value of conventional wisdom in 
dealing with the question, Why do the righteous suffer? 


Contents: satan tests Job, leading to an initial lament (Job 1- 
3); Job’s friends debate the matter in three cycles of 
speeches (chs. 4-14; 15-21; 22-31), followed by rumv’s 
discourse (chs. 32-37); God pronounces his own verdict 
(chs. 38-41), resulting in Job’s repentance and restoration 
(ch. 42). 


Modern discussions of authorship and date are perplexed by critical 
doubts concerning the unity of the book. Most widely suspected of being 
additions to an original poem are the prologue and epilogue, the wisdom 
hymn (Job 28), the discourse of Elihu (chs. 32-37), and at least parts of 
the Lord’s discourses (chs. 38-41). The Sepruacinr text of Job is about one- 
fifth shorter than the Hebrew MT, but the omissions exhibit an editorial 
pattern of reduction. The argument for additions to the text, therefore, 
leans primarily on internal considerations—language, style, alleged 
inconsistencies of viewpoint. Conservative scholars, however, agree that 
the internal evidence points compellingly to the book’s integrity, though 
they of course allow for corruption in the transmission of textual details. 


Dates have been assigned by twentieth-century critics all the way from 
the Mosaic to the Maccabean ages. The early extreme is eliminated by 


the nature of the development of the OT canon (see canonicity); the late 
extreme, by the discovery among the Deran sra scrous of fragments of a 
manuscript of Job in old Hebrew script. The majority of negative critics 
favor an exilic or postexilic date. Conservatives favor the preexilic era, 
especially the age of Sotomon, because biblical Wisdom Literature 
flourished then. There are close affinities in sentiment and expression 
between Job and parts of Psaims (see Ps. 88-89) and Proverbs that were 
produced at that time. The same evidence indicates an Israelite identity 
for the anonymous author, conceivably one of Solomon’s wisdom coterie 
(see 1 Ki. 4:29-34). The theory that the author was an Edomite has 
found little support—that he was Egyptian, still less. 


The book may be outlined as follows. 


I. Desolation: the trial of Job’s wisdom (Job 1:1—2:10) II. Complaint: the 
way of wisdom lost (2:11—3:26) III. Judgment: the way of wisdom 
darkened and illuminated (4:1—41:34) A. Human verdicts (4:1— 
37:24) 1. First cycle of debate (4:1—14:22) 2. Second cycle of debate 
(15:1—21:34) 3. Third cycle of debate (22:1—31:40) 4. Elihu’s 
discourse (32:1—37:24) B. The voice of God (38:1—41:34) IV. 
Confession: the way of wisdom regained (42:1-6) V. Restoration: the 
triumph of Job’s wisdom (42:7-17) 


Stylistic comparison of other ancient wisdom writings with Job reveals 
similarities, but also Job’s uniqueness. The dialogue form of the book is 
paralleled to an extent in Egyptian and Babylonian wisdom poetry, and 
the various individual literary forms employed in Job (psalms of lament 
and thanksgiving, proverb, covenant oath, etc.) are not novelties. 
Nevertheless, as a masterly blend of a remarkably rich variety of forms, 
within a historical framework, with exquisite lyric and dramatic 
qualities, all devoted to didactic purpose, the book of Job creates its own 
literary species. Of particular significance is the bracketing of the poetic 
dialogue within the prose (or better, semipoetic) prologue and epilogue. 
This A-B-A structure is found elsewhere (e.g., Code of Hammurabi, The 
Eloquent Peasant) and thus supports the book’s integrity. 
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Job proclaims the fundamental stipulation of the covenant, a call for 
perfect consecration to our covenant head, the Lord. This call is issued 
through a dramatization of a crisis in redemptive history. God challenges 
Satan to behold in Job the triumph of divine grace. This faithful servant 
epitomizes the fulfillment of God’s evangelical decree, which even at 
first took the form of an imprecatory challenge to the Tempter (Gen. 
3:15). By proving under fierce temptation the genuineness of his 
devotion to God, Job vindicates the veracity of his God as the author of 
redemptive promise and proves his sovereignty in putting enmity 
between his people and Satan. Prostrated by total grief, he praises God. 
While hopelessly despondent and protesting passionately against what 
he interprets as an unjust divine sentence on him, Job still turns and 
cries to no one but God. And he repentantly commits himself anew to his 
Lord, although the voice from the whirlwind has offered neither 
explanation of the mystery of his past sufferings nor promise of future 
restoration from his desolation. By following the covenant way, Job 
shows himself ready by God’s grace, and contrary to Satan’s 
insinuations, to serve his Lord “for nothing.” 


The particular purpose of the book of Job as Wisdom Literature is to 
articulate and point the direction for a true apologetic for the faith. The 
doctrine of God as incomprehensible Creator and sovereign Lord is 
offered as the fundamental reality man must reckon with as a religious 
being serving God amid the historical tensions of life. It is also the 
presupposition with which a philosophical being bent on interpretative 


adventure must begin. This enterprise is illustrated by the debate of Job 
and his friends over the problem of theodicy (God’s goodness versus 
evil). The folly of depending for answers on human observation and 
speculation is portrayed by the silencing of the trio who represent it. The 
book of Job identifies the way of the covenant with the way of wisdom 
(cf. Job 28:28) and so brings philosophy under the authority of divine 
revelation. 


No comprehensive answer is given to the problem of suffering since 
theodicy is not the book’s major theme; nevertheless, considerable light 
is given. Elihu traces the mystery to the principle of divine grace: 
sufferings are a sovereign gift, calling to repentance and life. Moreover, 
impressive assurance is given that God, as a just and omnipotent 
covenant Lord, will ultimately visit both the curses and blessings of the 
covenant on his subjects according to righteousness. Especially 
significant are the insights Job himself attains into the role God will play 
as his heavenly vindicator, redeeming his name from all slander and his 
life from the king of terrors. Job utters in raw faith what is later revealed 
in the doctrines of eschatological theophany: resurrection of the dead 
and the final judgment. This vision does not reveal the why of the 
particular sufferings of Job or any other believer, but it does present the 
servants of God with a framework for hope. 


Jobab. joh’bab (Heb. yébab H3412 [H3411 for #1 below], derivation 
uncertain). (1) Son of Joxran and grandson of Frrr, listed in the Table of 
Nations (Gen. 10:29; 1 Chr. 1:23). It may be the name of an ancient 
South Arabian tribe. 

(2) Son of Zerah and second king of Enom; he came from Bozran (Gen. 
36:33-34; 1 Chr. 1:44-45). 

(3) King of Mapvon who joined the unsuccessful coalition formed by 
Jasin king of Hazor against the Israelites (Josh. 11:1); the city of Madon is 
listed among those conquered by Josnua (12:19). 


(4) Son of SHanaram and descendant of Bensamm; a family head (1 Chr. 
8:9). Jobab was one of seven children that were born to Shaharaim in 
Moas by his wife Hopesu after he had divorced Hushim and Baara (v. 8). 


(5) Son of E:paar, grandson of Shaharaim (see above, #4), and 
descendant of Benjamin (1 Chr. 8:18); he is listed among the heads of 
families who lived in Jerusalem (cf. v. 28). 


Jochebed. jok’uh-bed (Heb. yékebed H3425, “Yahweh is weighty [or 
honorable, glorious]”). Descendant of Levi, wife (and aunt) of Amram, and 
mother of Aaron, Moses, and Miriam (Exod. 6:20; Num. 26:59). If the 
expression “daughter of Levi” (Num. 26:59) is understood literally, then 
she was the sister of Komaru (Amram’s father), and only a distant ancestor 
of Aaron, Moses, and Miriam. 


jod. johd. See yon. 


Joda. joh’duh (Gk. dda G2726). Son of Joanan, included in Luke’s 
GENEALOGY OF Jesus CHRIST (Lk. 3:26). He is apparently not mentioned in the 
OT, although some have identified him with a postexilic descendant of 
Sotomon named Hopavian (1 Chr. 3:24). 


Joed. joh’ed (Heb. yô sd H3444, “Yahweh is witness”). Son of Pedaiah, 
descendant of Bensamn, and grandfather of Sallu; the latter is listed 
among those who resettled in Jerusaiem under Nenemman (Neh. 11:7; the 
name is not found in the parallel list, 1 Chr. 9:7). 


Joel. joh’uhl (Heb. yé ël H3408, “Yahweh is God”; Gk. Idél G2727). (1) 
Joel the prophet. See Joru, Book or. 

(2) Firstborn son of Samur and father of the musician Heman (1 Sam. 
8:2; 1 Chr. 6:28 [here the KJV, following the MT, has Vasani], 33; 15:17). 
Joel and his brother Asian served as judges in Berrsuesa, but they were 
found guilty of misconduct in office (1 Sam. 8:3-5). 

(3) Son of Azariah, descendant of Lew through Konan, and ancestor of 


Samuel and the musician Heman (1 Chr. 6:36). 

(4) A clan leader in the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:35). He is listed among 
those whose families increased greatly during the days of King Hezexian 
and who dispossessed the Hamites and Meunites near Gepor (vv. 38-41). 


(5) A clan chief of the tribe of Revsen whose descendant Beerah was 
taken captive by Tictatu-pneser (1 Chr. 5:4). He may be the same Joel 
listed later as father of Shema and ancestor of Jeiel (vv. 7-8). His 
genealogical connection as well as the period in which he lived are 
unclear. 

(6) A leader of the tribe of Gap in Basnan, listed as first in importance 
(1 Chr. 5:12). 

(7) Son of Izrahiah and descendant of Issacnar; a military chief (1 Chr. 
7:3). 

(8) One of Davm’s mighty warriors, identified as the brother of a 


certain Nathan (1 Chr. 11:38). This passage appears to have suffered 
textual corruption, for the parallel list has Ica. son of Nathan (2 Sam. 


23:36). 

(9) Head of a Levitical family descended from Gersuon, listed among 
those who helped to bring the ark or THE covenant to Jerusalem in the reign 
of David (1 Chr. 15:7, 11). He may be the same as #10 below. 

(10) Son of Jehieli (see Jem.) and descendant of Gershon; he and his 
brother Zetham were temple treasurers (1 Chr. 26:22). The Hebrew text 
is difficult, and elsewhere Jehiel, Zetham, and Joel are identified as sons 
(descendants?) of Ladan (23:8). This Joel may be the same as #9 above. 

(11) Son of Pedaiah and a chief officer over the half-tribe of Manassex 
during David’s reign (1 Chr. 27:20). 

(12) Son of Azariah and descendant of Lev: through Konary; listed 
among the Levites who purified the temple in the reform under Hezexian 
(2 Chr. 29:12). 


(13) One of the descendants of Nebo who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:43). 


Overview of JOEL 


Author: The prophet Joel son of Pethuel. 


Historical setting: Disputed, with proposals ranging from the 
late ninth to the third century B.C.; many recent scholars 
prefer dates between 600 and 400 B.C. 


Purpose: To warn the nation of supan about the coming pay or 
THE LORD, and to lead the people to repentance so they can enjoy 
the future blessings. 


Contents: The Lord’s judgment on Judah (Joel 1:1—2:17); the 
Lord’s pity on his people (2:18-32); the Lord’s judgment on 
foreign nations and future blessings on his people (3:1-21). 


(14) Son of Zicri and chief officer over the postexilic community in 
Jerusalem (Neh. 11:9). He held an office perhaps similar to that of 
mayor, and was assisted by Jupan son of Hassenuah (the latter was either 
second in command [NRSV] or in charge of the “Second District” [NIV]). 
It is not clear whether these two men were Benjamites (v. 7) or 
Judahites (v. 4). 


Joel, Book of. Second book of the Minor Prophets (in the LXX it takes 
fourth place). In the MT the book consists of four chapters, but the 
English versions (following the LXX and Vulg.) combine Joel 2-3 MT into 
one chapter; thus ch. 4 MT corresponds to ch. 3 in the English Bible. 


The book of Joel is without the customary dating formula used by the 
prophets (Hos. 1:1; Amos 1:1), and nowhere indicates the date either of 
the ministry of the prophet Joel or of the writing of the book. Indirect 
references throughout the book have been claimed in support of dates 
that have differed from each other by as much as half a millennium. 
Scholars who follow the traditional viewpoint believe the book to be 


preexilic, written perhaps during the reign of the boy king Joash (Jenoasu, 
837-800 B.C.), for the following reasons: (1) The enemies of Judah that 
are mentioned—the Philistines and Phoenicians (Joel 3:4), Egypt and 
Edom (3:19)—are those of the preexilic period (2 Ki. 8:20-22; 2 Chr. 
21:16-17) rather than the Assyrians and Babylonians, who later troubled 
Judah. (2) Amos, a prophet during this time, seems to have been 
acquainted with Joel’s prophecies (Joel 3:16; cf. Amos 1:2; 3:18; cf. 
9:13). (3) The fact that the elders and priests are mentioned rather than 
the king would seem to point to the time of Joash’s minority (2 Ki. 
11:21). (4) The style of the book, quite different from that of the 
postexilic prophets, also argues for a preexilic date. 


Many modern scholars believe the book to have been written much 
later, about 350 B.C. Others deny its unity and claim that the 
apocalyptic elements come from a time as late as 200. Thus it is claimed 
that Joel is the last OT prophetic book. Some arguments for the book’s 
late date: (1) There is no reference to the northern kingdom, Israr. (2) 
The mention of the Greeks (Joel 3:6) is believed by some to be a 
reference to the Szzevcw line that ruled Palestine in the second century; 
and even if this identification is tenuous, it is felt that the Hebrews 
would hardly have known about the Greek people before the exile. (3) 
References to the destruction of Jerusatem are detected in 3:1-3, 17. 
(Certain other arguments depend on a radical reconstruction of Israel’s 
history and hardly need to be considered here.) The unity of the book 
may be taken for granted, since it is conceded by many radical critics 
today. The arguments for a late date are not strong. In such a short book 
there need be no reference to the northern kingdom, and it is quite 
possible that the Hebrews may have known the Greeks at a time well 
before the exile. It should be added that since the book makes no claim 
as to its date, this matter is not of primary importance. The occasion of 
the book was a devastating locust plague (a frequent event in the Near 
East). Those who have not experienced such a calamity can hardly 
appreciate its destruction. Descriptions of modern plagues similar to that 
which occasioned Joel’s prophecy provide an excellent background for 
understanding the book. The prophet, after describing the plague and its 
resulting chaos, urges the nation to repent of its sins and then goes on to 
predict a worse visitation, the future Day of the Lord. 


The book may be outlined as follows. 


I. The locust plague and its removal (Joel 1:1—2:27). 
A. The plague of locusts (1:1-20). 
B. The people urged to repent (2:1-17). 
C. God pities and promises relief (2:18-27). 
II. The future day of the Lord (2:28—3:21). 
A. The Spirit of God to be poured out (2:28-32). 
B. The judgment of the nations (3:1-17). 


C. Blessing on Israel following judgment (3:18-21). 


The book opens with a description of the locust plague in terms of a 
human army. The locusts are like soldiers (Joel 2:7) and horses and 
chariots (2:4-5). Once the figures of speech are understood to be such, 
the description is extremely vivid and entirely in keeping with OT 
figurative language. The locusts are called a “northern army” (2:20). 
Although locust plagues in Paesmne do not ordinarily come from the N, 
invasions of these insects from that direction are not unknown, one 
having occurred as recently as A.D. 1915. This calamity presages “the 
day of the Lorn” (1:15; 2:1). The locust invasion provided Joel with a 
catalyst for his message that a greater day of judgment, known as the pay 
OF THE LORD, Would come if God’s people did not repent. The phrase is a 
designation given to any intervention of God in history for the purpose 
of judgment (Isa. 2:12—3:5). It also designates the eschatological 
intervention of God when the ultimate punishment of evil will occur 
(Joel 2:10-11). Joel’s message is that the present locust plague is a 
harbinger of greater woe if the people do not repent. 


In the second chapter Joel continues to describe the plague and to 
urge repentance. The verbs in Joel 2:1-11 should be translated in the 
present tense (cf. NIV and other modern versions), for an event taking 
place in the prophet’s own time is being described. Evidently the people 
responded to Joel’s message, for a section full of comfort and promise of 


the renewal of the land follows (2:18-27). 


The second major theme of Joel’s prophecy is introduced in Joel 2:28: 
After the present trouble will come the future day of the Lord, a time of 
great trouble for the nations when Israel will be vindicated and the 
messianic age of peace brought in. This frequent theme of OT prophecy 
is here presented with emphasis on the outpouring of the Spirit of God 
that will begin it (2:28-29). Then terrifying portents will appear (2:30- 
31), and Judah and Jerusalem will be delivered and the nations judged 
(3:1-21). 
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desert waste because of the violence done to the people of Judah” (Joel 3:19). 


Joel’s greatest contribution to Christian thought is his teaching about 
the outpouring of the How sper “on all people” (Joel 2:28). This 
prophecy is quoted by Prrer in his sermon on the day of Pentecost (Acts 
2:14-21). The Holy Spirit came on people in OT times to enable them to 
serve God acceptably (Jdg. 6:34; 1 Sam. 16:13), and certainly he was in 
the world and dwelling in the saints then as now, though they had very 
little consciousness of this fact. But in a special way the new age was to 
be one of the Spirit (Isa. 32:15; Zech. 12:10; Jn. 7:39). All of God’s 
people would now be priests and prophets, for the ideal stated when the 
law was given but never achieved would now become a reality (Exod. 
19:5-6; 1 Pet. 2:9-10). 


Joelah. joh-ee‘luh (Heb. yé<é 1d H3443, perhaps “may [God] avail, 
help”). Son of Jeroham from Gepor; he and his brother Zebadiah were 
among the ambidextrous warriors who joined Davi at Zac (1 Chr. 
12:7). 


Joezer. joh-ee’zuhr (Heb. yô cezer H3445, “Yahweh is help”). One of 
several Korahite warriors who joined Davw at Zac (1 Chr. 12:6; cf. vv. 
1-2). These soldiers may have been Leves from the family of Koran, but 


some argue that the reference is to a different Korah or even to a locality 
in the tribe of Bensamwn. 


Jogbehah. jog’buh-hah (Heb. yogbēhâ H3322, “height”). A city in 
Guzan fortified by the tribe of Gap near its eastern border (Num. 32:35). 
Gweon made a circuit around Jogbehah in order to attack the Midianites 
from the rear (Jdg. 8:11). The town is usually identified with el-Jubeihat 
(about 7 mi./11 km. NW of Rassan, modern Amman), where an 
Ammonite military tower has been found. 


Jogli. jogli (Heb. yogl? H3332, possibly “Yahweh reveals”). Father of 
Bukki; the latter was a leader from the tribe of Dan chosen to help in the 


distribution of Canaan W of the Jordan among the Israelites (Num. 
34:22). 


Joha. joh’huh (Heb. y6/é> H3418, short form of Jrmonanan, “Yahweh is 
gracious”). (1) Son of Beriah and descendant of Bensamn, listed among 
the heads of families living in postexilic Jerusatem (1 Chr. 8:16; cf. v. 28). 
His father and uncle, however, are described as “heads of families of 
those living in Aijalon” and as having driven out the inhabitants of Gars 
(v. 13). 

(2) Son of Shimri; described as “the Tze,” he and his brother Jediael 
are listed among Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:45). 
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40:13-16). 


Johanan. joh-hay’nuhn (Heb. yôbānān H3419, short form of Jenoxanan, 
“Yahweh is gracious”). (1) Son of Kareah; he was one of the captains of 
Jewish forces in the open country during the conquest of Jupan by 
Nesucuapnezzar (2 Ki. 25:23). After the appointment of Gepauian as governor 
of the land, Johanan came with other captains to Gedaliah at Mizpan (Jer. 
40:8, 13). He warned Gedaliah of Ismmar:’s plan to assassinate him and 
asked permission to slay Ishmael, but the request was denied (40:14-16). 
After Gedaliah’s murder, Johanan led the forces against Ishmael, 
overtook him at the great pool of Geron, and rescued everyone whom 
Ishmael had taken away by force (41:11-14). Ishmael and eight men 
escaped, but the rest of the people were brought back to Gerut xmnam, a 
place near Berniznem, from where they intended to go to Ecypr because 
they feared a Babylonian reprisal (41:15-18). Against the advice of 
Jerrman, he and other Jewish leaders led the remnant down into Egypt, 
taking the prophet with them (42:1—43:7). 

(2) Firstborn son of King Josan (1 Chr. 3:15). Nothing else is known 
about him. Because he did not succeed his father on the throne, some 
speculate that he died at an early age. 


(3) Son of Elioenai and postexilic descendant of Davw through Sotomon 
(1 Chr. 3:24). 

(4) Son of Azariah, included in a genealogy of high priests (1 Chr. 6:9- 
10). See Azarian #7. 

(5) One of David’s ambidextrous warriors from the tribe of Bensamn 
who joined him at Zmiac (1 Chr. 12:4; cf. vv. 1-2). 


(6) A warrior from the tribe of Gano who joined David in the 
wilderness; listed eighth in rank among the officers (1 Chr. 12:12). 

(7) Son of Hakkatan; he was family head of the descendants of Azgad 
who returned to Jerusalem with Ezra (Ezra 8:12). According to some, the 
Hebrew words translated “Johanan son of Hakkatan” should instead be 
rendered “Johanan the younger.” 

(8) “Son” (i.e., grandson) of Euasne the high priest, and high priest 
himself during the reign of Darus II (Neh. 12:22-23; cf. vv. 10-11, where 
“Jonathan” perhaps should be read as “Johanan”). The identification of 
this high priest has a bearing on the dispute regarding the date of Ezra’s 
mission, for some argue that he is the same individual mentioned in 
some extrabiblical sources. 


(9) Alternate KJV form of Jenouanan (2 Chr. 28:12; Neh. 6:18). 


John. jon (Gk. Id6annés G2722, from Heb. y6/dndn H3419, short form of 
Jenouanan, “Yahweh is gracious”). (1) Jonn tHe apostiz. See separate article. 


(2) Jonn THE paptist. See separate article. 
(3) John Mark. See Marx, zonn. 


(4) Father of Annrew and Peter (Jn. 1:42; 21:15-17; the KJV has “Jona” 
and “Jonas” respectively, following the TR); also called Jonas (Matt. 
16:17, where the Gk. text reads Baridna G980, from Aram. bar yond, “son 
of Jonas”). Most scholars believe, on the basis of the earliest MSS, that 
the original text of the fourth gospel had “John,” and that later scribes, 
influenced by the Matthean text, changed it to “Jonas.” Some speculate 
that these were alternate forms of his name; others posit divergent 
traditions in the early church. 


(5) A relative of the high priests Annas and Caipuas who participated in 
the cross-examination of the apostles Peter and John following the 
healing of the lame beggar at the temple (Acts 4:6). He is otherwise 
unknown. 


John, Gospel of. The “fourth gospel,” as it is often called, probably 
influenced Christian thought during the first centuries of the church 
more decisively than any other book of the NT. 


I. Authorship, date, place. Never was there a book written that 
made higher claim for its “hero.” To the Jesus of history its author gives 
the most exalted titles. In fact, in the very opening verse he calls him 
God. This becomes even more remarkable when we note that the author 
describes himself as one who belongs to the same race, stock, and family 
as Jesus, in fact as an eyewitness of the scenes that he so vividly 
portrays. No one knew Jesus better than he did. John walked with Jesus 
from day to day. He reclined on his bosom. He stood by his cross. He 
entered his tomb (Jn. 13:25; 19:26; 20:8). Yet he does not shrink from 
proclaiming that this Jesus of history, whom he knew so well, was and is 
himself God. 


Overview of GOSPEL OF JOHN 


Author: Anonymous, but traditionally attributed to sonn THe 
APOSTLE, Son of Zebedee. 


Historical setting: Covers the life of curist from his baptism to 
his resurrection. According to early Christian writers, the 
book was written c. A.D. 90 from rpnesus. 


Purpose: To evoke rarm in Jesus as the Christ (Jn. 20:30-31); 
possibly also to supplement the other Gospels by providing 
information not found in them and by presenting a 
different, more theological, perspective. 


Contents: After a prologue and introduction (Jn. 1), the 
author shows how Jesus revealed his glory to the world, 
only to be rejected (chs. 2-12); he then devotes the second 
half of the book to the last hours of Jesus’ life, his death, 
and his resurrection (chs. 13-21). 


Tradition holds the apostle John to be this author (see Jonn tHe Aroste) 
and that the gospel was written sometime toward the close of the first 
century A.D. in Asia mor. This tradition can be traced back from 
Eusebius (the church historian) at the beginning of the fourth century to 
Theophilus, who flourished about 170-180. The major witnesses, besides 
Eusebius, are Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Irenaeus, the 
writer of the Muratorian Canon, and Theophilus. Irenaeus, one of the 
earliest of these witnesses, was a disciple of Polycarp, who, in turn, had 
been a disciple of the apostle John. The inference seems to be legitimate 
that this tradition can be traced back to the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
Moreover, because of his wide travels, the witness of Irenaeus may be 
called a representative testimony, the firm conviction of the early church 
this Greek church father knew so well. In fact, the early writers 
(mentioned above) show us that in the last quarter of the second century 
the fourth gospel was known and read throughout Christendom—in 
Africa, Asia Minor, Italy, Gaul, Syria—and that it was ascribed to the 
well-known apostle John. 


Among even earlier witnesses, Justin Martyr (Apology 1.61) quotes 
from Jn. 3:3-5. He uses a number of expressions from this gospel (see 
also his Dialogue with Trypho 105). His doctrine of the Locos presupposes 
acquaintance with the fourth gospel, which his pupil Tatian included in 
his Diatessaron (a harmony of the Gospels). Ignatius, who went to his 
martyrdom about the year A.D. 110, alludes to John’s gospel again and 
again. Very significant also is the testimonial at the end of the gospel 
(Jn. 21:24), possibly to be traced to the elders of Epuesus. The traditional 
belief regarding the authorship and date of the fourth gospel has 
received strong confirmation in the discovery of a very early papyrus 
fragment of the Gospel of John that seems to have originated in the 
Christian community of Middle Egypt. On the basis of solid evidence it 


has been established that this papyrus scrap belonged to a codex that 
circulated in that general region in the first part of the second century. 
This scrap contains part of 18:31-33 and (on the back side) part of 
18:37-38. Now if this gospel was already circulating in Middle Egypt in 
the early part of the second century, it must have been composed even 
earlier. This means, therefore, that the traditional view with respect to 
the date and composition of the fourth gospel has at length been 
confirmed by archaeological evidence. 


Internal evidence, moreover, is in line with tradition. The author was 
evidently a Jew, as his style (showing acquaintance with the OT) and 
intimate knowledge of Jewish religious beliefs and customs indicate (Jn. 
2:13, 17, 23; 4:9, 25; 5:1; 6:4, 15; 7:2, 27, 37-38, 42; 10:22-23, 34-35; 
11:38, 44, 49; 12:40). He was probably a Palestinian Jew, for he has a 
detailed knowledge of Palestinian topography (1:28; 2:1, 12; 3:23; 4:11, 
20; 11:1, 54; 12:21), particularly of Jerusalem and its immediate vicinity 
(5:2; 9:7; 11:18; 18:1; 19:17) and of the temple (2:14, 20; 8:2, 20; 10:22- 
23; 18:1, 20). Having been an eyewitness, he remembered the time and 
place where the events occurred (1:29, 35, 39; 2:1; 3:24; 4:6, 40, 52-53; 
6:22; 7:14; 11:6; 12:1; 13:1-2; 19:14, 31; 20:1, 19, 26). He knew that 
Jesus was weary when he sat down by the well (4:6), remembered the 
very words spoken by the neighbors of the man born blind (9:8-10), saw 
the blood and water issuing from Jesus’ pierced side (19:33-35), knew 
the servant of the high priest by name (18:10), and was acquainted with 
the high priest (18:15). So intimate and full is his knowledge of the 
actions, words, and feelings of the other disciples that he must have been 
one of the Twelve (1:35-42; 2:17, 22; 4:27; 6:19; 11:16; 13:22-28; 18:15- 
16; 20:2; 21:20-23). 

By a process of logical elimination it can easily be shown that the 
author was the apostle John and could not have been any one of the 
other twelve disciples, for though he does not mention himself by name 
but calls himself “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” he distinguishes 
himself from others whom he does mention by name (Simon Peter, Jn. 
1:40, 41-42, 44; Andrew, 1:40, 44; 6:8; 12:22; Philip, 1:43-46; 
Nathanael, 1:45-49; 21:2; Thomas, 11:16; 14:5; 20:24-29; 21:2; Judas 
(not Iscariot), 14:22; and Judas the Traitor, 6:71; 12:4; 13:2, 26, 29; 
18:2-3, 5). Matthew’s name can be eliminated for it is associated with 


another gospel. So also the names of obscure disciples like James the 
Less and Simon the Zealot can be eliminated. This leaves only the sons of 
Zebedee: James and John. But James died an early death (Acts 12), 
while this gospel’s author survived even Peter (who survived James). It 
is clearly evident from Jn. 21:19-24 that John, “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” was still alive and bearing witness when the fourth gospel first 
appeared (note present tense in 21:24), though Peter had already gained 
the martyr’s crown (21:19). The reasonable conclusion would surely 
seem to be that the apostle John wrote the fourth gospel. 


II. Purpose. The author states his purpose as follows: “Jesus did 
many other miraculous signs in the presence of his disciples, which are 
not recorded in this book. But these are written that you may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that by believing you may 
have life in his name” (Jn. 20:30-31). The faith of believers was being 
undermined by the errors of men like Cerinthus, who taught that Jesus 
was not really God and that Christ had not actually come in the flesh 
(i.e., had not adopted human nature). The apostle, seeing this danger 
and being guided by the Hory semm, wrote this gospel in so that the 
church might abide in the true faith. 


Thus, Irenaeus definitely states that John sought by the proclamation 
of the gospel to remove the error that Cerinthus was trying to spread 
(Against Heresies 3.11.1). According to Cerinthus, at baptism the Christ in 
the form of a dove had descended on Jesus, but this same Christ had left 
him again on the eve of his (Jesus’) suffering. Hence, it was not really 
Christ who suffered and died and rose again but Jesus (ibid., 1.26.1; 
3.3.4). Over against this, John defended the thesis that Jesus Christ is 
one, and that this one divine and human Person came not only by water 
(baptism) but also by blood (suffering and death). For proof see Jn. 
19:34-37; cf. 1 Jn. 5:6. From the very beginning, therefore, Jesus is 
himself God. He adopted human nature into personal union with his 
divine nature and will keep it (“the Word became flesh,” Jn. 1:1, 14). 
However, combating the error of Cerinthus was not John’s main aim in 
writing this book. It was subsidiary to the aim already quoted from 
20:30-31. 
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John alone records the healing of an invalid by the pool of Bethesda and the subsequent words of Jesus regarding belief 
and witness (Jn. 5). This model of 1st-cent. Jerusalem (looking SW) shows the twin pools that are probably referred to in 


this passage. 


The readers for whom this gospel was primarily intended (though in 
the final analysis it was composed for the church of the entire NT period, 
cf. Jn. 17:20-21) were living in Ephesus and surrounding areas. They 
were Gentme Christians mostly. This explains why the evangelist adds 
explanatory notes to some of his references to Jewish customs and 
conditions (2:6; 4:9; 7:2; 10:22; 18:28; 19:31, 41-42). It also explains the 
circumstantial manner in which he locates places that were situated in 
Palestine (4:5; 5:2; 6:1; 11:1, 18; 12:21). 


III. Characteristics. In harmony with John’s aim, as described 
above, this Gospel has the following characteristics: (1) It is 
emphatically the spiritual Gospel, whose aim is to show who Jesus is 
(and this with a definitely practical purpose, Jn. 20:31). Hence, much of 
what is found in Matthew, Mark, and Luke (the Synoptics) is here 
omitted. On the other hand, much material is added, the type of material 
that brings into clear focus the glory of the Lord, his messianic office and 
deity. (See 2:11; 3:16; 4:25-26, 29, 42; 5:17-18; 6:40; 7:37-38; 8:36, 46, 
51; 9:38; 10:30; 11:40; 13:3; 14:6; 17:3, 5; 20:28.) The miracles here 
recorded also emphasize this same thought. 

(2) In close connection with the above paragraph is the fact that here 
it is not the kingdom (as in the other gospels) but the King himself on 
whom the emphasis falls. This also accounts for the seven “I Ams” (Jn. 


6:35; 8:12; 10:9, 11; 11:25; 14:6; 15:50). 


(3) This gospel, far more than the others, records Christ’s work in 
JuDEA. 


(4) It is far more definite than are the others in indicating the time 
and place of the events that are related. 


(5) It abounds in nonparabolic teaching. 


(6) It dwells at great length on the events and discourses that belong 
to a period of less than twenty-four hours (chs. 13-19). 


(7) It records with special emphasis the promise of the coming and 
work of the Holy Spirit (14:16-17, 26; 15:26; 16:13-14). 


(8) Its style, especially in the prologue, is rhythmic. The manner in 
which the clauses are coordinated so that often a truth is stated first 
positively, then negatively or vice versa (1:3; 14:6; 15:5-6; 14:18; 
15:16), and the careful balancing of sentences so that antithesis is 
followed by synthesis, pithy clauses by longer sentences—all make this 
gospel a very beautiful book. 


IV. Contents. The arrangement of John’s gospel is superb. First, we 
see the Word in his preincarnate glory, so that his condescending love in 
the salvation of sinners may be deeply appreciated. In his earthly 
ministry he reveals himself to ever-widening circles (to a few disciples; 
to his mother and friends at Cana; to Jerusalem; to Judea, Samaria, and 
Galilee), but he is rejected both in Jerusalem and in Galilee (Jn. 1-6; 
especially 5:18; 6:66). Nevertheless, he makes his tender appeal to 
sinners, that they may accept him (chs. 7-10; esp. 7:37-38; 8:12, 31-36; 
10:7, 18, 27-28). Meanwhile opposition grows into bitter resistance 
(7:20, 49; 8:6, 40, 48-59, 9:22; 10:20, 31, 39). 

Next, by two mighty deeds—the raising of Lazarus and the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem—Jesus manifests himself as the Messian (Jn. 11-12). 
But though the Greeks seek him (12:20-36), the Jews repulse him 
(12:37-50). By way of contrast this rejection causes the anointing at 
Betnany to stand out in all its beauty (12:1-8). So he turns—and this is 
indeed a turning point in the narrative—to the inner circle and tenderly 
instructs the Twelve in the upper room, first mainly by means of 
example (washing the feet of his disciples, ch. 13), and then mainly by 


means of his word (of comfort, ch. 14; of admonition, ch. 15; and of 
prediction, ch. 16). He commits himself, them, and all later generations 
of believers to his Father’s care (ch. 17). In his very death (chs. 18-19) 
he overcomes the world and brings to completion the glorious work of 
redemption (19:30; cf. 12:30-31; 16:33). By means of his resurrection 
and loving manifestations (to Mary Magdalene, the eleven, the ten, the 
seven, particularly Peter and John), he proves his majestic claims and 
reveals himself as the proper object of abiding trust (chs. 20-21, 
especially 20:30-31). 


V. Outline 


A. Jesus’ public ministry (Jn. 1-12) 1. Revealing himself to ever- 
widening circles, rejected (chs. 1-6) 2. Making his tender appeal to 
sinners, bitterly resisted (chs. 7-10) 3. Manifesting himself as the 
Messiah by two mighty deeds, repulsed (chs. 11-12) B. Jesus’ private 
ministry (chs. 13-21) 1. Issuing and illustrating his new commandment 
(ch. 13) 2. Tenderly instructing his disciples and committing them to 
the Father’s care (chs. 14-17) 3. Dying as a substitute for his people 
(chs. 18-19) 4. Triumphing gloriously (chs. 20-21) 


John, Letters of. Three anonymous books from among the Caruotic 
epistles in the NT that traditionally have been ascribed to Jonn THE Aroste. 


I. The First Letter of John. Although the author does not identify 
himself, the early church attributed both this letter and the fourth gospel 
to the apostle John (see Jonn, cospe. or). This attribution is supported by 
internal evidence of both books. The writer of the letter speaks with 
authority, as an apostle would (1 Jn. 1:2; 2:1; 4:6, 14). He claims to have 
firsthand knowledge of the facts that underlie the cospz. message (1:1-3; 
4:14). The tone and teaching of the letter are such as we would expect 
from the aged apostle, writing to his disciples a last message regarding 
the truths he had taught throughout his life. When the gospel and the 
letter are compared, the conclusion is well-nigh irresistible that the two 
books are by the same person. There are striking resemblances in style, 


language, and thought. Among these resemblances are characteristic 
words used in a peculiar sense (e.g., life, light, darkness, and world), 
characteristic expressions (e.g., eternal life, a new commandment, and 
abide in Christ), and identical phrases (e.g., walks in darkness and that 
your joy may be full). The few divergencies are easily explainable on the 
basis of differences of purpose and of subject. 


We cannot be sure whether the letter was written before or after the 
gospel. Tradition says that the gospel was written late in the life of John, 
toward the end of the first century. Evidence of a similar date for the 
letter is that Christianity had been so long in existence that the author 
can speak of its precepts as an “old commandment” (1 Jn. 2:7); 
moreover, the writing shows signs that an early form of Gnosticism was 
already in existence. 


The purpose of the author is to warn the readers against false teachers 
who are trying to mislead them, and to exhort them to hold fast to the 
Christian faith they have received, fulfilling conscientiously the duties, 
especially brotherly love, that flow from it. Although he does not exactly 
describe the false doctrine he attacks, there is no doubt that he has in 
mind the heresy of Gnosticism, with its view that the person of Christ 
was only spiritual, not physical, and that Christians are free from moral 
law by virtue of grace. The false teachers are called anticurists (1 Jn. 2:18, 
22; 4:3). They claim a knowledge of God that is superior to that of 
ordinary Christians, but, John says, their claims are false (2:4). They 
deny that Jesus is the Christ (2:22), the Son of God (4:15; 5:5), and that 
Jesus Christ has come in the flesh (4:2). They also impugn the 
fundamental moral teachings of the church by their dualistic 
interpretation of existence, for, according to Gnosticism, sin is not moral 
opposition of the human personality to God, but the evil physical 
principle inherent in all matter. 


Overview of 1 JOHN 


Author: Anonymous, but traditionally attributed to jonn THe 


APOSTLE, Son of Zebedee. 


Historical setting: Probably written toward the end of the 
first century, at a time when an incipient form of cnosticism 
was influencing the Christian communities of asia minor. 


Purpose: To counteract false teaching concerning curist and 
the Christian life. 

Contents: Fellowship with God (1 Jn. 1:1—2:2); obeying 
Jesus’ commandments and loving one another (2:3—3:24); 
acknowledging that Jesus is the Christ who has come in the 
flesh (ch. 4); victory and assurance (ch. 5). 


Overview of 2-3 JOHN 


Author: “The elder,” traditionally understood to be jonn tHe 
APOSTLE, Son of Zebedee. 


Historical setting: Probably written toward the end of the 
first century, and addressed respectively to an unnamed 
woman (2 John) and to a Christian leader named caws (3 


John). 


Purpose: To warn against falsehood and to encourage 
hospitality to the true ministers of the gospel. 


Contents: Walking in the truth and avoiding false teachers (2 
John). Commendation of Gaius, warning about Diotrephes, 
and encouragement to do what is good (3 John). 


Although 1 John does not have the usual characteristics of the ancient 
Greco-Roman letters—salutation, final greetings, messages to 
individuals, etc.—there is no doubt that it is a genuine letter. Most likely 
it is a pastoral or circular letter addressed to the churches in the 


province of Asia, where the church was in danger of the errors that are 
warned against. 


The plan of the letter is difficult to follow and has been differently 
understood. Some fail to recognize any regular plan at all. Thoughts that 
are repeated again and again throughout 1 John are the necessity of 
doing righteousness as an evidence of divine sonship, the necessity of 
love for the brethren by those who claim to love God, and believing that 
Jesus is the Christ come in the flesh. 


II. The Second Letter of John. The letters we call 2 and 3 John 
are similar in words, style, ideas, and character to 1 John, and must 
have been written by the same author, who refers to himself simply as 
“the elder” (2 Jn. 1; 3 Jn. 1). Both are very brief, containing just the 
number of words that could conveniently be written on one sheet of 
papyrus. Although written to different people and for different purposes, 
there are striking resemblances of wording in them. The opening address 
is almost identical, and in both letters the writer expresses joy in the 
spiritual progress of those to whom he writes, and does so in almost the 
same words. The conclusion of the letters is the same in both thought 
and words. 


Second John is addressed to “the chosen lady and her children” (2 Jn. 
1). Many suppose that the reference is to a church and its spiritual 
children, while others hold that a particular individual named Kyria (Gk. 
for “lady”) is meant. The introductory greeting is followed by an 
exhortation to hold fast to the commandments they had received, 
especially brotherly love, a warning against false teachers who deny that 
Christ is come in the flesh, and a prohibition against receiving them. The 
author concludes with a promise to visit them soon. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Roman forum and theater at Ephesus (view to the NE). Tradition says that the apostle 


John wrote his epistles from this city. 


III. The Third Letter of John. This epistle is addressed to Gaws, 
“my dear friend” (3 Jn. 1), who is eulogized for walking in the truth and 
being hospitable to evangelists sent, apparently by John, to the church 
of which Gaius is a member. The author then censures another member 
of the church, the talkative, overbearing Diotrernes, who for some 
unexplained reason, probably jealousy, not only refused to receive the 
itinerant preachers but did all he could to get the whole church to follow 
his course, even to the length of threatening excommunication for those 
who took a different view of their duty. The author adds that he had 
written a letter to the church also, but apparently he has little hope that 
it will overcome the headstrong opposition of Diotrephes. He threatens a 
speedy visit to the church, when he will call Diotrephes to account for 
his bad conduct. There is in this letter no suggestion of heretical 
tendency in the church. 


John Mark. See Manx, sonn. 


John the apostle. The sources for the life of John are relatively 
meager. All that exists is what is found in the NT and what has been 
preserved by tradition. One can, therefore, give no more than a 
fragmentary account of his life. He was the son of Zrseper: and brother of 
James the apostle, who was put to death by Herod Acrrpar about A.D. 44 
(Matt. 4:21; Acts 12:1-2). It may be reasonably inferred that his mother 
was Satome (cf. Matt. 27:56 with Mk. 15:40) and that she was the sister of 
Mary, moruer oF Jesus. Jesus and John would then have been cousins. The 
family lived in Gaume, probably at Berusawa. The father and the two sons 
were fishermen on the Sea of Galilee (Mk. 1:19-20). There are reasons 
for thinking that the family was not poor. They had hired servants and 
thus belonged to the employer class. Salome was one of the women who 
ministered to Jesus of her own funds (Mk. 15:40; Lk. 8:3) and was also 
one of the women who bought spices and came to anoint the body of 
Jesus (Mk. 16:1). In addition, there is good reason to believe that John is 
referring to himself when he speaks of the disciple who knew the high 
priest (Jn. 18:15); if so, the family probably had connections not usually 
available to the poor. 


John is first introduced as a disciple of Jonn THe Baptist (Jn. 1:35). He had 
therefore heeded the Baptists call to repenrance and baptism in 
preparation for the coming of the Messin. How long he had been a 
follower of the Baptist is not known. In his gospel he tells how he first 
met Jesus and became his disciple (1:35-39). One day as he stood with 
Anvrew and John the Baptist, he heard his master say, as Jesus walked 
by, “Look, the Lamb of God!” The two disciples of John immediately 
followed Jesus, and when they were asked what they wanted, they said 
they wanted to know where Jesus was staying. He invited them to come 
and see. Their stay changed their lives and was so memorable that many 
years later, when John recorded the account in his gospel, he still 
remembered that it was about four o’clock in the afternoon. The next 
day he and some others accompanied Jesus to Galilee to attend a 


wedding feast at Cana (2:1-11). From Cana they went to Carernaum and 
then down to Jerusaiem, where Jesus cleansed the temple and had an 
interview with Nicopemus (2:13—3:21). 


John was with Jesus during his seven-month sojourn in the country of 
Junza, Calling the people to repentance and baptism. Since Jesus himself 
did not baptize, he undoubtedly helped in the administration of the 
baptismal rite (Jn. 4:2). When Jesus heard of the Baptist’s arrest, he 
decided to return to Galilee. A probable factor in his decision to leave 
Judea was his realization that the Jewish religious leaders were worried 
over the fact that he was acquiring an even larger following than the 
Baptist. On the way N, as they passed through Samaria, the incident with 
the Samaritan woman occurred, so fully described in ch. 4. For a time 
after Jesus returned to Galilee his disciples seem to have returned to 
their normal occupations, but one day Jesus appeared by the Sea of 
Galilee and called Peter and Andrew, James and John from their fishing 
to be with him constantly so that they might be trained to become 
fishers of men (Matt. 4:18-22; Mk. 1:16-20; Lk. 5:1-11). This was the 
second stage of discipleship in John’s preparation for his life work. Some 
time later, he was chosen to the apostolate (Matt. 10:2-4; Mk. 3:13-19; 
Lk. 6:12-19). The list of the Twelve given in Mark’s gospel states that 
Jesus gave James and John the surname Boanerces, that is, Sons of 
Thunder, evidently because of the impetuosity of their temperament. 


During the course of the Lord’s ministry the experiences of John were 
common to all the apostles. There are, however, a few scenes in which 
he takes an important part. The Gospels as a whole make clear that he 
was one of the most prominent of the apostles, and his own work shows 
clear that he was greatly loved by Jesus. He was one of the three 
apostles who were closest to Jesus, the other two being Peter and James, 
John’s brother. With the other two in the inner circle of the apostles, he 
was admitted to witness the raising of Jamus’s daughter (Mk. 5:37; Lk. 
8:51); the same three were chosen by Jesus to be present at the 
TRANSFIGURATION (Matt. 17:1; Mk. 9:2; Lk. 9:28); and they were nearest to 
Jesus during his agony in Gerusemane (Matt. 26:37; Mk. 14:33). It was 
John who told Jesus that they had seen someone casting out devils in his 
name and that they had forbidden him because he was not of their 


company (Mk. 9:38; Lk. 9:49). 


The two brothers, James and John, gave evidence of their impetuosity 
when a Samaritan village refused to allow them to pass through on their 
way to Jerusalem; they said to Jesus, “Lord, do you want us to call fire 
down from heaven to destroy them?” (Lk. 9:54). They also showed 
tactlessness and presumptuous ambition when they went to Jesus with 
their mother and requested that in the coming kingdom they be given 
places of honor above the others (Mk. 10:35). On Tuesday of Passion 
Week, John was among those who asked Jesus on the Mount of Otves 
when his prediction about the destruction of the temple would be 
fulfilled (13:3). He and Peter were sent by Jesus to make preparations 
for the Passover (Lk. 22:8), and at the Passover feast John lay close to 
the breast of Jesus and asked who his betrayer would be (Jn. 13:25). 


When Jesus was arrested, John fled, as did the other apostles (Matt. 
26:56), but before long he recovered enough courage to be present at the 
trial of Jesus. Through his acquaintance with the high priest, he was able 
to have Peter come in too (Jn. 18:16). He stood near the cross on which 
Jesus was nailed and there received Jesus’ commission to look after his 
mother (19:26). On the morning of the resurrecrion, when he and Peter 
were told by Mary Magdalene about the empty grave, they went 
together to see for themselves (20:2-3). In the account of the appearance 
of the risen Lord in Galilee the sons of Zebedee received special mention, 
and it is John who first recognized Jesus (21:1-7). In the scene that 
follows, the impression is corrected that John should not die before the 
Lord’s return. At the end of the chapter the truthfulness of the gospel 
record is confirmed (21:20-24). 

In the rest of the NT there are only a few scattered references to John. 
After Jesus’ ascension he remained in Jerusalem with the other apostles, 
praying and waiting for the coming of the Hory semir. In Acts he appears 
with Peter in two important scenes. Soon after Penrecosr they healed a 
man who had been lame from his birth, and while explaining the miracle 
to the astonished crowd gathered around them, they were arrested. The 
next day they were brought before the Sannepriv. After being warned not 


to preach about Jesus any more, they were released (Acts 4:1-22). Later, 
after the gospel had been preached by Pmur to the people of Samaria, 


Peter and John were sent there by the apostles; and they prayed and laid 
hands on the new converts that they might receive the Holy Spirit (8:14- 
15). John’s name is once mentioned in Paul’s letters—in Gal. 2:9, where 
Paul says that on his second visit to Jerusalem after his conversion he 
met and consulted with James (undoubtedly the Lord’s brother), Peter, 
and John, who were pillars of the church and who gave him the right 
hand of fellowship. The only other mention of John in the NT is in Rev. 
1:1, 4, 9, where the authorship of the book is ascribed to him. 


Five books of the NT are traditionally attributed to him—the fourth 
gospel, three letters, and Revelation. The only one in which his name 
actually appears is the last. According to tradition, he spent his last years 
in Epuesus. Very likely the seven churches of Asia enjoyed his ministry. 
The book of Revelation was written on the island of Patmos, where he 
was exiled “because of the word of God and the testimony of Jesus” 
(Rev. 1:9). Tradition says that he wrote the Gospel of John in Asia at the 
request of Christian friends and that he agreed to do so only after the 
church had fasted and prayed about the matter for three days. He 
apparently died in Ephesus about the end of the century. 

It is evident from all we know of John that he was one of the greatest 
of the apostles. He is described as the disciple whom Jesus loved, no 
doubt because of his understanding of and love for his Lord. The defects 
of character with which he began his career as an apostle—an undue 
vehemence, intolerance, and selfish ambition—were in the course of 
time brought under control, until he became especially known for his 
gentleness and kindly love. 


John the Baptist. The immediate forerunner of Jesus Curisr, sent by 
God to prepare the way for the coming of the Messan. John was of 
priestly descent on the side of both his parents. His father Zecuarian was a 
priest of the course of Assan, while his mother Euzaser belonged to the 
family of Aaron. They are described as being “upright in the sight of God, 


observing all the Lord’s commandments and regulations blamelessly” 
(Lk. 1:6). John was born in the hill country of Jupza, about six months 


before the birth of Jesus. His parents were then old. His birth had been 


foretold by an angel to Zechariah while he was serving in the temple. 
The angel told him that his prayer for a child would be answered and 
that his wife would give birth to a son who was to be named John and 
who was to prepare the way for the coming of the Messiah. About his 
childhood and youth we know only that he lived as a Nazre in the 
desert and that he was filled with the Hoty serrr even from birth (1:15). It 
is thought by some that he was a member of a Jewish sect of monks 
called the Essenes, but there is no clear evidence this was so. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Village of En Kerem (‘Ain Karim, just W of Jerusalem), the traditional home of Zechariah, 


Elizabeth, and John the Baptist. (View to the S.) 


His first public appearance is carefully dated by Luxe (Lk. 3:1-2), 
according to the way time was then reckoned. This was probably 
somewhere about A.D. 26, though some scholars argue for the year 29. 
His early ministry took place in the wilderness of Judea and in the Jorpan 
Valley. The main theme of his preaching was the near approach of the 
messianic age and the need for adequate spiritual preparation to be 
ready for it. His mission was to prepare the people for the advent of the 
Messiah so that when he made his appearance, they would recognize 
and accept him. His message did not harmonize with what many of his 
hearers expected, for while they looked for deliverance from and 
judgment on the foreign oppressor, John said that the Messiah would 
separate the good from the bad and would cast into the fire any tree that 


did not bring forth good fruit. Many of the Jews, especially the Puariszss, 
seemed to think that they would enter the kingdom of God simply 
because they were physically descended from Asranam; but John declared 
in no uncertain terms that this was not so at all. He called on them to 
repent sincerely of their sins and to be baptized. The saprism by water that 
he administered signified a break with and cleansing from sin. His 
baptism was not something utterly new to the Jews; it had its roots in 
practices already familiar to them: in the various washings required by 
the Levitical law (Lev. 11-15), in the messianic cleansing foretold by the 
prophets (Jer. 33:8; Ezek. 36:25-26; Zech. 13:1), and in the proselyte 
baptism of the Jewish church. His baptism, however, differed essentially 
from these in that while the Levitical washings brought restoration to a 
former condition, his baptism prepared for a new condition. 


While the multitudes of common people flocked to the Jordan, Jesus 
also came to be baptized. Although Jesus and John were cousins, it 
appears that John did not know that Jesus was the Messiah until he saw 
the Holy Spirit descend on him at his baptism (Jn. 1:32-34). When Jesus 
came to him for baptism, he saw that Jesus had no sin of which to 
repent, and John would have refused to baptize him, had Jesus not 
insisted, saying that it was necessary for him to fulfill all righteousness. 
Shortly after, John said to two of his disciples as they saw Jesus pass by, 
“Look, the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world!” (1:29), 
and they left him to follow Jesus. He recognized the subordinate and 
temporary character of his own mission. Not all of his disciples left him 
to follow Jesus; and when some of them came to John with the 
complaint that all men were coming to Jesus, he said to them, “He must 
become greater; I must become less” (3:30), saying also that he was not 
the Messiah but only the forerunner of the Messiah. Little is known 
about John’s training of his disciples beyond the fact that it included 
forms of prayer (Lk. 11:1) and frequent fastings (Matt. 9:14), but he 
must also have taught them much concerning the Messiah and his work. 
Their loyalty to him is shown in their concern about Jesus’ 
overshadowing popularity, their refusal to abandon him in his 
imprisonment, the reverent care they gave his body after his death, and 
the fact that twenty years later there were disciples of his, including 
Apouos, the learned Alexandrian Jew, in faraway Epuesus (Acts 18:24-25; 


19:1-7). 

The exact time of John’s imprisonment or the length of time he was in 
prison is not known. It is clear, however, that Jesus began his ministry in 
Galilee after John was arrested and that John had been in prison 
approximately seven months when he sent two of his disciples to Jesus 
to inquire whether he really was the Messiah. This inquiry seems strange 
in view of his previous signal testimonies and is probably to be 
explained either in the interest of his disciples, who needed assurance 
that Jesus was really the Messiah; or in some misgivings of his own 
because the messianic kingdom was not being ushered in as suddenly 
and as cataclysmically as he had expected; or perhaps because he 
thought he was being forgotten while others were being helped. When 
the two disciples returned to John, Jesus expressed the frankest 
appreciation of John, declaring him to be more than a prophet, and that 
he was indeed God’s messenger sent to prepare the way for him (Matt. 
11:10-19). The Gospels tell that John met his death through the 
vindictiveness of Heropias, whom John had denounced for her sin of 
living in adultery with Herop Antipas (Mk. 6:18-28). 


Joiada. joi‘uh-duh (Heb. yôyādā: H3421, short form of Jznompa, 


“Yahweh has known”). (1) Son of Paseah; he and Meshullam repaired 
the Jeshanah Gate (see Orp cate) under Neneman (Neh. 3:6; KJV, 


“Jehoiada”). They are said to have “laid its beams and put its doors and 
bolts and bars in place.” 

(2) Son of Euasue and descendant of Jesnua the high rresr (Neh. 12:10- 
11, 22). A son of his married the daughter of Sansauar the Horonite 
(13:28; NRSV, “Jehoiada”). 


Joiakim. joi‘uh-kim (Heb. yôyāäqîmn H3423, short form of Jexomxm, 
“Yahweh raises up”). Son of Jesnua and father of Exias; all three held the 
office of high prmsr after the rxn: (Neh. 12:10, 12, 26). 


Joiarib. joi‘uh-rib (Heb. yéydrib H3424, short form of Jeznomrp, 


“Yahweh contends [for me]”). (1) One of two “men of learning” who, 
with others, were sent by Ezra to search for Levires (Ezra 8:16). See 


comments under Eznatuan #3. 

(2) Son of Zechariah and ancestor of Maaseiah; the latter was a 
prominent member of the tribe of Juvan who lived in Jerusaiem after the 
exILE (Neh. 11:5). 

(3) A man included among the “leaders of the priests and their 
associates in the days of Jeshua” (Neh. 12:6; cf. v. 7). He may be the 
same individual who is apparently described as the father of Jepaian 


(11:10 NRSV; the text may have suffered textual corruption, and the NIV 
dissociates the names of Jedaiah and Joiarib). Later, in the days of the 
high priest Jomxm, the head of Joiarib’s family was Mattenai (12:19; cf. 
v. 12). This Joiarib is probably the same as Jenorarm (1 Chr. 9:10). 


Jokdeam. jok’dee-uhm (Heb. yoqdé «dm H3680, derivation uncertain). 
A town in the hill country of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:56); it is usually 
identified with Jorxeam (1 Chr. 2:44). The precise location of Jokdeam is 
unknown, but it is listed with towns that lie approximately 4-10 mi. (6- 
16 km.) S and SE of Hesron, so a few scholars have tentatively identified 
it with modern Khirbet er-Raq‘ah, just N of Jurran. 


Jokim. joh’kim (Heb. yégim H3451, short form of Jeno, “Yahweh 
raises up”). Son of Sra and grandson of Jupan; he and one (or more) of 
his brothers are said to have “ruled in” (or “married into”) Moas and 
Jasnust enem (1 Chr. 4:22). Some scholars believe that the words “and 


Jashubi Lehem” should be emended to either “but returned to Lehem” 
(so NRSV) or “and they resided in Bethlehem.” 


Jokmeam. jok’mee-uhm (Heb. yoqmé<dm H3695, perhaps “the 
Kinsman [i.e., ancestral god] takes a stand”). (1) A Levincar crry within the 
tribal territory of Eruram, allotted to the clan of Komaru (1 Chr. 6:68; 
called Kmzam in the parallel list, Josh. 21:22); it is mentioned between 


Gezer and Berm noron, which were in SW Ephraim, but its precise location 
is unknown. 

(2) A town that marked the border of Sotomon’s fifth administrative 
district (1 Ki. 4:12; KJV, “Jokneam”); because it is listed after Beru suan 
and Ase. meHotan, this town was probably in the Jorpan Valley, in E 


Ephraim, and it should possibly be identified with modern Tell es- 
Samadi (some 12 mi./19 km. ESE of Suecuem) or nearby Tell el-Mazar. 


Jokneam. jok’nee-uhm (Heb. yoqgné «dm H3696, derivation uncertain). 
(1) A town in the tribal territory of Zesutun that served to mark its SW 
boundary (Josh. 19:11); it was assigned to the descendants of Mrrarı as a 
Levica city (21:34; 1 Chr. 6:77). The king of this royal Canaanite city, 
said to be located in Carmez, is included in the list of kings defeated by 
Josnua on the W of the Jorpan (Josh. 12:22). Jokneam is identified with 
Tell Qeimun, a mound located at the NW end of the plain of Espraz.on, 7 
mi. (11 km.) NW of Mecmpo. The town was one of the fortresses that 
guarded the routes across Carmel. 


(2) KJV form of Joxmeam in 1 Ki. 4:12. 


Jokshan. jok’shan (Heb. yoqšān H3705, derivation uncertain). Son of 
AsraHaM and Keruran, and father of Sesa and Depan (Gen. 25:2-3; 1 Chr. 


1:32). Abraham sent the sons of Keturah to the E (Gen. 25:6), where 
they became the ancestors of Arabian tribes. 


Joktan. jok’tan (Heb. yogfan H3690, possibly from a root meaning 
“vigilant”). Son of Esr and descendant of Suem, included in the Table of 
Nations (Gen. 10:25-29; 1 Chr. 1:19-23). His thirteen children are said to 
have lived from Mesna to SrpHar (Gen. 10:30), probably referring to 
locations in SW Arasia. 


Joktheel. jok’thee-uhl (Heb. yoqtē?ēl H3706, possibly “God 


nourishes”). (1) A town within the tribal territory of Jupan (Josh. 15:38). 
Included in the S Suepuezan district, it was presumably near Mzeru and 
Lacus, but its precise location is unknown. 


(2) Name given to the Edomite city of Sea by Amazan, king of Judah, 
after he captured it (2 Ki. 14:7). 


Jona. joh’nuh. According to the KJV, the father of Simon Perer (Jn. 
1:42). See Joun #4. 


Jonadab, Jehonadab. joh‘nuh-dab, ji-hoh’nuh-dab (Heb. yônādāb 
H3432, short form of yehénadab H3386, “Yahweh is willing [or noble or 
generous]”). (1) Son of Snmran (or SHamman) and nephew of King Davi (2 
Sam. 13:3-5, 32-35). Scripture calls him “a very shrewd man,” and he 
used his craftiness to promote the incestuous lust of Amnon. Upon the 
murder of Amnon by Assatom, Jonadab reassured David that his other 
sons had not been killed. Some scholars identify Jonadab with Shimeah’s 
son Jonatuan, who is credited with killing a giant (2 Sam. 21:21; 1 Chr. 
20:7); others believe Jonadab and Jonathan were brothers. 

(2) Son (or descendant) of Recab; he encouraged Jenu in the abolition 
of Baa, worship in Samaria (1 Ki. 10:15, 23 [“Jehonadab"]) and was the 
founder of a nomadic community (Jer. 35:6-19). See Recasite. 


Jonah. joh‘nuh (Heb. yénah H3434, “dove”; Gk. Inas G2731). (1) Son 
of Amittai; Israelite prophet. See Jonan, Book or. 


(2) Father of Simon Peter (Matt. 16:17). See Jonn #4. 


Jonah, Book of. Fifth book of the Minor Prophets, attributed to Jonah 
son of Amittai, an eighth century prophet of Israel. This little book of 
four chapters has been the subject of intense disagreement concerning its 
historicity and interpretation. The debate is occasioned primarily by the 
narrative’s supernatural elements: the great fish, the repentance of 


Nineven, and the gourd and worm. 


Overview of JONAH 


Author: Anonymous, but probably composed by the main 
character of the book, prophet Jonah son of Amittai. 


Historical setting: The events described take place during the 
height of the Assyrian empire, and elsewhere (2 Ki. 14:25) 
Jonah is identified as active in the reign of serozoam II (c. 750 
B.C.). The book was probably written soon after the events, 
but critical scholars believe it was composed by someone 
else in the fifth century B.C. or even later. 


Purpose: To point out the stubbornness and excessive 
nationalism of the Israelites and to stress God’s compassion 
for those outside Israel. 


Contents: Jonah flees from God’s call (Jon. 1), prays in the 
belly of the fish (ch. 2), preaches in nieven (ch. 3), and sulks 


before God (ch. 4). 


According to 2 Ki. 14:25, Jonah son of Amittai came from the town of 
Garu nepHer in the tribe of Zesutun, and he predicted the restoration of the 
land of Israel to its ancient boundaries through the efforts of Jerosoam II. 
The exact words of this prediction are not given, nor are we told the 
specific time when the prophecy was uttered; but we may be certain that 
it was pronounced sometime before the conquests of Jeroboam, either 
about the start of his reign or toward the close of the preceding reign. 
Jeroboam ruled for a period of forty years (c. 790-750 B.C., but the exact 
dates are debated). When he ascended the throne, he found the kingdom 
weak because ever since the time of Jemu, his great-grandfather, the 
people had been forced to pay continual tribute to Assyria. He became the 
most powerful of all the monarchs who ever sat on the throne of Samaria, 


capturing Hamat and Damascus and restoring to Israel all the territory it 
used to have from Hamath to the Drap sea. The prophet Hossa also 
prophesied in the time of Jeroboam, but it must have been only toward 
the very close of his reign, as his prophetic activity extended to the time 
of Hezexian, sixty years later. 


The identity of this prophet with the main character of the book of 
Jonah cannot reasonably be doubted. Jonah 1:1 reads, “The word of the 
Lord came to Jonah son of Amittai.” It is extremely unlikely that there 
were two prophets with the same name. While the author of the book of 
Jonah does not identify himself, the likelihood is that the prophet 
himself wrote it (see discussion below). In all probability the book was 
written not long after the events took place, in the latter part of 
Jeroboam’s reign. The spirit and teaching of the book of Jonah rank with 
the highest of the OT prophetical books. Not as much can be said for the 
prophet himself, who ranks low in the catalog of OT prophets. He was a 
proud, self-centered egotist: willful, pouting, jealous, bloodthirsty; a 
lover of Israel, but without proper respect for God or love for his 
enemies. 


The book differs from the other Minor Prophets in that while they for 
the most part contain prophetic discourses, with a minimum of narrative 
material, Jonah is mainly occupied with a narrative, and the prophetic 
message in it is almost incidental. The chapter divisions mark the four 
natural sections of the book: Jonah’s disobedience (Jon. 1); Jonah’s 
prayer (ch. 2); Jonah’s preaching to the Ninevites (ch. 3); Jonah’s 
complaints (ch. 4). The book begins with Jonah’s call to preach at Nineven 
because of its great wickedness. Instead of obeying, he took a ship in the 
opposite direction, to Tarsuish, probably in SW Spain. In the sequel of the 
account he frankly gives his reason for refusing to obey God’s command, 
“That is why I was so quick to flee to Tarshish. I knew that you are a 
gracious and compassionate God, slow to anger and abounding in love, a 
God who relents from sending calamity” (4:2). His disobedience thus 
arose from a fear that the Ninevites would heed his message and repent, 
and that God would forgive the city that had for many years grievously 
oppressed his own land. He was evidently a narrow-minded patriot who 
feared that Assyria would someday destroy his own people; and he did 
not want to do anything that might contribute to that event. 


During a violent storm at sea, the heathen sailors prayed to their own 
gods who, they thought, must be offended with some person on board. 
They cast lots to discover the culprit, and when the lot fell on Jonah, he 
confessed that he was fleeing from the Lord and volunteered to be 
thrown overboard for their sakes. This was done, the storm subsided, 
and the sailors offered a sacrifice to God. The Lord prepared a great fish 
to swallow Jonah. Surprised to find himself alive in the body of the fish, 
the prophet gave thanks to God and expressed the confident hope that 
he would ultimately be delivered. After three days and three nights the 
fish vomited him onto the dry land. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Metal relief on the door of the Church of the Annunciation (Nazareth) depicting Jonah 


being spewed out on dry land. 


Commanded a second time to go to Nineveh, Jonah obeyed and 
delivered his message, “Forty more days and Nineveh will be 
overturned” (Jon. 3:4). The effect of his message was undoubtedly 
greatly heightened by the account of his deliverance, which had either 
preceded him or been told by himself. The people of Nineveh repented 
in sackcloth and ashes, and God spared the city. When Jonah learned 
that Nineveh was to be spared, he broke out into loud and bitter 
complaint, not because he felt discredited as a prophet on account of the 
failure of his prediction, but because he was sure that the sparing of 
Nineveh sealed the doom of his own country. By the withering of a vine, 
the Lord taught the prophet that if a mean and perishable plant could 
come to have such value to him, how much greater should be the 


estimate put on the lives of thousands of children and cattle in the great 
city of Nineveh. These meant more to God than Jonah’s vine could ever 
mean to Jonah. 


The purpose of the book is primarily to teach that God’s gracious 
purposes are not limited to Israel but extend to the Genmez world. The 
author wishes to enlarge the sympathies of Israel, so that as God’s 
missionaries they will lead the Gentiles to repentance and to God. The 
ready response of the Ninevites shows that the heathen are capable of 
genuine repentance. The book of Jonah may be regarded as a great work 
on foreign missions. It anticipates the catholicity of the gospel program 
of Jesus, and is the OT counterpart of Jn. 3:16, “For God so loved the 
world.” 


The book is anonymous, and its authorship is in dispute. The 
traditional view is that the prophet Jonah is the author, and his book is a 
record of his own experiences. A more recent view is that the book was 
written long after Jonah’s time by some anonymous author and that it is 
a work of fiction (an allegory or a parable) with a moral lesson. The 
arguments advanced against Jonah’s own authorship—e.g., that the 
author writes in the third person, or that the book contains late Aramaic 
features—are hardly conclusive. With regard to its historicity, proper 
weight must be given to the fact that from the earliest period and up to 
modern times, the book has been regarded as a simple and 
straightforward narrative. Moreover, it is apparent that Jesus agreed 
with his contemporaries on this matter, for on more than one occasion 
he treated the narrative as history and taught it as such (Matt. 12:38-41; 
16:4; Lk. 11:29-32). 


Jonam. joh’nuhm (Gk. Jonam G2729). KJV Jonan. Son of Elikaim, 
included in Luke’s cengatocy or Jesus curist (Lk. 3:30). 


Jonan. See Jonam. 


Jonas. joh‘nuhs. (1) KJV NT form of Jonan. 


(2) According to the KJV, the father of Simon Perr (Jn. 21:15-17). See 
Joun #4. 


Jonathan. jon’uh-thuhn (Heb. yéndtdn H3440, short form of yéhéndtan 
H3387, “Yahweh has given [a child]”; the longer form is almost twice as 
common, but is almost always rendered “Jonathan” in English Bibles; 
see also JenonatHan). A very common name among the Israelites in all 
periods. 

(1) Firstborn son of King Sau: and heir apparent to the throne of Israel 
(1 Sam. 14:49). Jonathan comes on the scene soon after his father was 
crowned king. He gained an important victory over the Ammonites, who 
had been harassing the Israelites. Saul’s army numbered 3,000 men 
(13:2), a third of whom he placed under the command of Jonathan at 
Gran, While the rest he retained at his headquarters at Micmasn. In the 
valley midway between the two camps, at a place called Gersa, the 
Puuisrines established an outpost and forced Saul to evacuate and fall back 
on Gibeah and Gucat with a greatly reduced army, now numbering only 
600 men (13:15), the rest having fled in fear to hide in caves or having 
been pressed into the enemy’s service. In spite of this, Jonathan, assisted 
only by his armor-bearer, surprised the Philistine outpost at Geba and 
killed twenty men (14:1-14). The resulting panic spread to the main 
camp, and when Saul came to attack, he found the Philistines confusedly 
attacking one another, and soon the whole Philistine army was in 
headlong flight. In this rout, the only weapons the Israelites had were 
farming implements (13:22), Saul and Jonathan alone being armed with 
swords and spears. The victory would have been even more complete 
had not Saul superstitiously ordered the people to refrain from eating 
until the day was over (14:24). Unaware of this prohibition, Jonathan, in 
his hot pursuit of the enemy, refreshed himself by eating wild honey. 
Saul would have had him put to death, but the people intervened. They 
recognized that, with the help of God, his energetic action had brought 
them a mighty victory. 


But great as Jonathan’s military qualities were, he is best remembered 
as the friend of Dav. He exemplified all that is noblest in friendship— 


warmth of affection, unselfishness, helpfulness, and loyalty. His love for 
David began the day the two first met after the killing of Goratu (1 Sam. 
18:1-4), and it remained steadfast despite Saul’s suggestion that David 
would someday be king in their stead (20:31). When Jonathan first 
realized his father’s animosity toward David, he interceded for his friend 
(19:1-7); and later, more than once, he risked his life for him. Once Saul, 
angered by what he regarded as unfilial conduct, threw a javelin at him, 
as he had done several times at David. The last meeting of the two 
friends took place in the desert of Zn, where Jonathan “helped his 
friend find strength in God” (23:16). He would not take part in the 
proceedings of his father against David, who was forced to live in hiding 
and from whom he was separated for many years. His disinterestedness 
and willingness to surrender all claims to the throne for the sake of his 
friend gives evidence of a character that is unsurpassed. While always 
holding to his own opinion of David, Jonathan conformed as much as he 
could to his father’s views and wishes, and presents a noble example of 
filial piety. There was one temporary estrangement between Saul and 
Jonathan, provoked when Saul impugned the honor of Jonathan’s 
mother (20:30). 

Jonathan died with his father and brothers on Mount Gusoa in battle 
against the Philistines (1 Sam. 31:2). Their bodies were hung on the 
walls of Beru snan, but under cover of night the men of Jasrsu curan, out of 
gratitude for what Saul had done for them at the beginning of his career 
(11:1-11), removed them and gave them honorable burial. 

(2) Son of GersHom and grandson of Moses (Jdg. 18:30; the MT inserts 
the letter n into the name modseh, “Moses,” and vocalizes it ménasseh, 
“Manasseh,” clearly an attempt to distance the descendants of Moses 
from idolatry). He is apparently to be identified with the Levre from 
Berutenem Of Judah who traveled to the hill country of Ephraim and was 
installed by Mican as his household priest (17:7-9). Jonathan was 
discovered by five spies from the tribe of Dan who recognized him and 
made use of his divinatory ability (18:2-6). Later, when some of the 
Danites migrated to the N, they stopped again at the house of Micah, 
stole the cultic equipment accumulated by him, and talked the willing 
Jonathan into becoming priest for the entire tribe of Dan (18:14-20). A 


sanctuary was established at the city of Dan, a site formerly called Laish. 
There Jonathan and his descendants served as priests until the fall of 
Israel to the Assyrians in the eighth century B.C. (18:29-31). Perhaps the 
intention of the author is to indicate how far removed this worship was 
from the established religion of the ancestor Moses. 

(3) Son of Asamar the priest (2 Sam. 15:27). With Anmaaz the son of 
Zabok, he acted as a courier for Davm during the revolt by Assatom. The 
young men waited at En rocr (17:17) for word brought by a maidservant 
concerning events in Jerusalem, and this word they carried to David at 
the fords of the Jordan. Later, when Anponyvan proclaimed himself 
successor to his father David, Jonathan carried word to the celebrants at 
En Rogel that King David had ordered So.omon anointed king at Gmon (1 
Ki. 1:42-45). 

(4) Son of Shimei (2 Sam. 21:21 NRSV; Shimea in 1 Chr. 20:7), 
David’s brother. This Jonathan killed a giant from Gam who had six 
fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot. Some identify him with 
Jonapas son of Shimeah, but it is more likely that they were brothers. This 
Jonathan should not be confused with the son of Shammah (#5, below), 
since this latter was not a Bethlehemite, but perhaps he may be equated 
with the “uncle” of David (#8). 

(5) Son of Shammah the Harare, included among the Thirty, David’s 
elite force (2 Sam. 23:33 [the MT lacks the words “son of”]; identified as 
son of Shagee in 1 Chr. 11:34). 

(6) Son of Jada and descendant of Jeraumee., included in the genealogy 
of Juvan (1 Chr. 2:32-33). 


(7) Son of Uzziah and overseer of the provincial storehouses 
(treasuries) in the country, towns, villages, and watchtowers during the 
reign of David (1 Chr. 27:25). 


(8) Uncle of David, described as “a counselor, a man of insight and a 
scribe” (1 Chr. 27:32). According to the RSV and other translations, both 
he and Jehiel son of Hacmoni were in charge of the king’s sons, but it is 
likely that the Hebrew attributes that responsibility only to Jehiel. 
Because the word for “uncle” can be used less specifically of kinship on 
the father’s side, some have proposed that here it means “brother’s son” 


and that therefore this Jonathan should be identified with #4 above, the 
son Shimei. 

(9) Father of Ebed; the latter was head of the family of Adin and 
returned to Jerusaem from the exne with fifty of his clan and Ezra the 
scribe (Ezra 8:6; 1 Esd. 8:32). 

(10) Son of Asahel; he and “Jahzeiah son of Tikvah, supported by 
Meshullam and Shabbethai the Levite,” apparently challenged Ezra’s 
instruction that those who had married foreign women should divorce 
them (Ezra 10:15). The Hebrew text, however, can be understood 
differently. See comments under Janzen. 


(11) Son of Joiada, descendant of Jesuua, and father of Jappua, all of 
them postexilic high priests (Neh. 12:11). Some believe that the text 
should read “Johanan” rather than “Jonathan” (cf. v. 22). See Jonanan 
#8. 

(12) Head of the priestly family of Malluch (KJV, “Melicu”; NRSV, 
“Malluchi”) during the high priesthood of Joiakim (Neh. 12:14). 

(13) Son of Shemaiah, descendant of Asars, and father of Zechariah; 
the latter was one of the Levitical musicians who took part in the 
procession celebrating the rebuilding of the wall (Neh. 12:35). 

(14) A secretary during the reign of King Zepexian of Judah; Jonathan’s 
house was used as a prison in which Jereman was confined for a time 
(Jer. 37:15, 20; 38:26). 

(15) Son of Kareah; he and his brother Jonanan were among those who 
joined Gepauian at Mizpan (Jer. 40:8). The NRSV, following the Szpruacint (as 
well as the parallel passage, 2 Ki. 25:23), omits the name of Jonathan. 

(16) Son of Marratnias and Maccabean leader. Surnamed Apphus (1 
Macc. 2:5), Jonathan succeeded his brother Judas as head of the Judeans 
in 160 B.C. (9:28-31), became high presr in 152 (10:18-21), and was 
killed in 143 (12:48). According to one interpretation, Jonathan is the 
“Wicked Priest” mentioned in the Dran sra scrous. See Maccasee. 


Jonathan, Targum. See text ann versions (0T. 


Jonath-elem-rechokim. joh‘nuth-ee‘luhm-ri-koh’kim (Heb. yénat > 
élem réhoqim). KJV transliteration of a Hebrew phrase that probably 
refers to a musical tune (Ps. 56 title; NIV, “To the tune of ‘A Dove on 
Distant Oaks’”). 


Joppa. jop’uh (Heb. yap6 H3639, yāpô> [Ezra 3:7], “beautiful [city]”; 
Gk. Ioppé G2673). KJV also Japho (Josh. 19:46). A coastal city c. 35 mi. 
(56 km.) NW of Jerusaiem; it served as the seaport for the Israelite capital. 
Joppa was the only natural harbor on the Meprrerranean between Ecyrr and 
Acco (NT Ptolemais). A rocky cape projected into the sea and, because of 


its elevation above the sea, it made an ideal military and commercial 
site. Reefs formed a rough semicircle off the shore but boats could enter 
from the N. Nearby were sandy beaches where shallow craft could come 
ashore. Two good springs supplied the city with water. The land around 
the city was very fertile. The site today is known as Jaffa and is a suburb 
of Tel Aviv. 

Joppa was allotted to Dan, but there is no evidence that the Israelites 
ever possessed it in preexilic times. Timber from the forests of Lesanon 
was floated from Tyre to Joppa for the building of the tempe of Sotomon (2 
Chr. 2:16), and again when the temple was being rebuilt, after the return 
from the Babylonian captivity (Ezra 3:7). It was then under Phoenician 
control. Jonah boarded a ship from Joppa when he fled from the 
presence of the Lord (Jon. 1:3). In Maccabean times the city was 
garrisoned by the Srevcws, but when some 200 Jews were treacherously 


drowned, after being induced to go aboard ships, Judas Maccasee in 


revenge set fire to the docks and the boats in the harbor and killed the 
fugitives. In NT times Perer raised Dorcas to life there (Acts 9:36-42), and 


on the roof of Simon the tanner’s house he received the famous vision that 
taught him the gospel was intended for Jew and Gene alike (9:43— 
11:18). 


Jorah. jor‘uh (Heb. yôrâ H3454, “[born during] autumn rains”). 
Ancestor of a family of 112 members that returned from exne with 


ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:18; called Haren in Neh. 7:24). 


Jorai. jori (Heb. yéray H3455, perhaps “[Whom] Yahweh teaches”). 
Son of Abihail; he was one of seven relatives from the tribe of Gap who 
occupied the region E of Guran (1 Chr. 5:13; cf. vv. 10, 14). 


Joram. jor'uhm (Heb. yôrām H3456, short form of JeHoram, “Yahweh is 
exalted”). (1) Son of Tou (Toi) king of Hamam; he was sent by his father 
with presents to Davw “to greet him and congratulate him on his victory 


in battle over Hadadezer, who had been at war with Tou” (2 Sam. 8:10). 
The name here is thought by some to be a corruption of Haporam (found 


in the parallel passage, 1 Chr. 18:10), but Joram may be its Israelite 
equivalent (that is, using an abbreviated form of Yahweh rather than the 
pagan name Hapan). 

(2) Son of Anas and ninth king of the northern kingdom of Israrı (2 Ki. 
1:17 et al.). See Jenoram #2. 


(3) Son of JenosHapnat and fifth king of the southern kingdom of Jupan 
(2 Ki. 8:16-19; 2 Chr. 21). See Jenoram #3. 


(4) Son of Jeshaiah; his descendant Shelomith was a Levre who shared 
the supervision of Davw’s treasury (1 Chr. 26:25). 


Jordan River. jor’duhn (Heb. yardén H3720, derivation uncertain; Gk. 
Iordanés G2674). The major river of Pateste, which begins at Mount 
Hermon in the N, flows through the Sea of Gamez and ends at the Dran sea 
in the S. The most popular etymology for the name is from the Hebrew 
verb yarad H3718 (“to go down”), thus, “The Descender,” but other 
suggestions have been made. Four rivers in Syria are recognized as the 
source of what later becomes the Jordan River proper. They are (1) the 
Bareighit; (2) the Hasbany; (3) the Leddan; and (4) the best-known of 
them (though the shortest, 5.5 mi./9 km. long), the Banias, on which 
once stood the city of Carsarca pup: Or Paneas, site of a famous grotto of 


the Greek god Pan. These rivers join and pour into Lake Huleh, though 
in modern times this lake has been drained by Israeli settlers for farm 
land. The Jordan then descends for 10 mi. (16 km.) to the Sea of Galilee, 
a beautiful body of water. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Upper Jordan River, N of the Sea of Galilee. (View to the N, with the river cutting 
through Rosh Pina.) 


From the place where the Jordan makes its exit from the Sea of Galilee 
to the place where it enters the Dead Sea is, in a straight line, a length of 
c. 70 mi. (110 km.). But the river itself, because of its serpentine path, is 
200 mi. (320 km.) long. The surface of the Dead Sea is c. 1,290 ft. (393 
m.) below sea level. The Jordan River proper varies from 90 to 100 ft. 
(27-30 m.) in width, and from 3 to 10 ft. (1-3 m.) in depth, but the gorge 
that it has cut out varies in width from 4 mi. (6 km.) at the N to 14 mi. 
(23 km.) near Jericuo. Because it has twenty-seven rapids between the 
Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea, the Jordan carries no traffic; and 
because of the swampy condition of part of this valley, the terrific heat 
in many places, and the presence of many wild animals, especially 
during Israel’s history, no large city was ever built directly on the banks 
of the Jordan. 

The natural life found in the Jordan Valley has been carefully studied, 
some of it proving to be unique. Of the thirty species of fish found in this 
river, sixteen are said to be found nowhere else; of the forty-five species 


of birds observed in this tortuous valley, twenty-three are peculiar to this 
area. About 162 species of plants and trees have been identified, of 
which 135 are African. They include the castor oil plant, the tamarisk, 
willows, poplars, and, near Jericho, the oleander. Two important rivers 
flow into the Jordan on the E side or Transsorpan (no river emptying into 
the Jordan on the W or Cisjordan is referred to in the OT). The first, 4 
mi. (6 km.) S of the Sea of Galilee, is the Yarmux, not mentioned in the 
Bible. The great modern Rutenberg electric power plant is located here. 
Then, about midway between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea, is the 
Jassox, famous as the place where Jacos wrestled with the angel (Gen. 
32:22), later designated as a boundary (Num. 21:24; Josh. 12:2). At the 
confluence of this river with the Jordan was the site known as Apam, 
where the waters of the great river were held back at the time of Israel’s 
crossing (Josh. 3:16). 


By far the most significant single event relating to the Jordan River in 
the entire history of Israel is the crossing on the part of the Israelites 
after the death of Mosrs (Josh. 3), a crossing anticipated by him (Deut. 
3:20, 25, 27). While the Jordan is usually thought of as a boundary, the 
tribe of Manassen occupied a huge territory on both sides of the river. 
Nevertheless, Israel was told that until this river was crossed and the 
territory on the western side possessed, they would not be occupying the 
land flowing with milk and honey (Num. 35:10; Deut. 3:20; 11:31; 
31:13; Josh. 1:2). The Promised Land more generally refers to the 
territory on the W side of the Jordan than to all of the land occupied by 
Israel. The account of the crossing of the Jordan is given in detail in the 
third and fourth chapters of Joshua. 


The Jordan is important in only one particular way in the NT. It was 
here that Jonn tue saptisr carried on his ministry (Matt. 3:6; Mk. 1:5; Jn. 
1:28; 3:26), and thus in this river Jesus himself was baptized (Matt. 
3:13; Mk. 1:9; Lk. 4:1). No other event occurs in the NT directly relating 
to the Jordan River. (References to the Lord’s ministry on the other side 
of the Jordan—in Matt. 19:1 and Mk. 10:1—only imply that the Lord 
crossed the river.) In the statement relating to the closing days of Jesus’ 
ministry, when escaping from those who wanted to make him king, he 
“went back across the Jordan to the place where John had been 


baptizing in the early days” (Jn. 10:40). When the early church began its 
great missionary work, apart from the interview of Pxaue with the 
Erniopian EUNUcH Near Gaza, all the ministry of the apostles and early 
disciples, according to the NT, proceeded neither S into Egypt nor E 
toward Babylon, but N into Syria and Asia Minor, and then W to Greece, 
to Italy, and probably Spain. Little of historic importance has actually 
happened at the Jordan River since the baptism of Jesus. In fact, the 
Jordan Valley, from the Sea of Galilee to near Jericho, was practically 
unexplored until the nineteenth century. 


The theme of the Jordan River is frequently found in the ritual of the 
church and in its hymnology and poetry. Comparing death for the 
Christian with the crossing of the Jordan by the Israelites cannot be 
regarded as a very accurate interpretation of Israel’s history at this point. 
Israel did not enter into a time of peace when she crossed the Jordan but 
into a series of wars, many oppressions and defeats, followed by 
victories for a time, and ultimately ending in disaster and expulsion from 
the land. 


Jorim. jor’im (Gk. Irim G2733). Son of Matthat, included in Luke’s 
GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST (Lk. 3:29). 


Jorkeam. jor’kee-uhm (Heb. yorgo™ «dm H3767, derivation uncertain). 
KJV Jorkoam. Son of Raham, included in the genealogy of Cares (1 Chr. 
2:44). It is likely, however, that “Jorkeam” is a place name and that the 
text should be rendered, “Raham the founder of Jorkeam”; the town 
referred to may be the same as Joxveam (Josh. 15:56). 


Jorkoam. See Jorxzam. 


Josabad. See Jozazap. 


Josaphat. See Jznosnaruar. 


Jose. joh’see. KJV NT form of Josnua (only Lk. 3:29). 


Josech. joh’sik (Gk. ldséch G2738). TNIV Josek. Son of Joda, included 
in Luke’s ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:26; KJV, “Joseph”). 


Josedech. See Jozapax. 


Josek. joh’sik. TNIV form of Josecu. 


Joseph. joh’sif (Heb. yésép H3441, “may [God] add”; Gk. Idséph 
G2737). (1) Son of Jaco and Racue.. Joseph was the eleventh of Jacob’s 
twelve sons, but the firstborn of Rachel, who said when he was born, 
“May the Loro add to me another son,” and therefore called his name 
Joseph (Gen. 30:24; the Heb. verb for “add” is yadsap H3578). Joseph’s 
sons were Manasse and Epuram, who became the ancestors of two 
important northern Israelite tribes. The account of Joseph’s birth is told 
in Gen. 30:22-24, and the account of the rest of his life is found in chs. 
37-50. He was born in Pappan aram when his father was ninety years old; 
he was his father’s favorite because he was Rachel’s child and the son of 
his old age. The father’s favoritism was shown in his getting for Joseph a 
special coat, which was probably a token of rank indicating that it was 
his intention to make Joseph the head of the tribe. This favoritism 
naturally aroused the envy of Joseph’s older brothers. Their ill will was 
increased when he somewhat imprudently told them two dreams he had 
that were suggestive of his future greatness and their subservience to 
him. 

When Joseph was seventeen years old, his father sent him to see how 
his brothers were doing at Suecnem, where they were feeding their flocks; 
finding out that they had gone on to Dorman, Joseph followed them there. 
When they saw him coming, they planned to kill him, and thus make 
impossible the fulfillment of his dreams. Reusen, however, persuaded 
them not to kill him but to throw him alive into a pit, intending to 


rescue him later and restore him to his father. When Reuben was absent 
for a short time, the brothers saw a caravan of Isumaruires making their 
way to Ecyer and decided that instead of allowing Joseph to die in the 
well, they would sell him to these merchants. They sold Joseph and then 
took his coat of many colors, smeared it with the blood of a goat they 
had killed, and took it to Jacob with the story that they had found the 
coat and assumed that their brother was dead, torn to pieces by some 
wild beast. The aged father, grief-stricken and disconsolate, mourned the 
loss of his son for many days. 


In the meantime, Joseph was taken to Egypt by the Ishmaelites and 
sold in the slave market to an officer of Puaraon, an Egyptian named 
Porruar. The young slave proved himself to be so intelligent and 
trustworthy that his master soon entrusted to him all the affairs of his 
household, which prospered under Joseph’s administration. But on the 
false accusations of Potiphar’s wife, whose improper advances Joseph 
had rejected, he was cast into prison, where he remained for years. God 
was with him, however, and the providence that had previously saved 
his life now brought him to the favorable attention of the pharaoh. The 
prison keeper, finding he could put implicit confidence in Joseph, 
committed to his charge the other prisoners. Among these were two of 
the pharaoh’s officers, his chief butler and chief baker, who had been 
imprisoned for offending the king. Joseph interpreted for them two 
dreams they had had; and three days later, on the king’s birthday, as 
Joseph had foretold, the chief baker was hanged and the chief butler 
restored to his office (Gen. 40:5-23). 


After two years, during which Joseph’s circumstances remained 
unchanged—the chief butler had forgotten his promise to mention him 
to the king—Pharaoh had two dreams that no one could interpret. They 
had to do with fat and lean cows and full and withered heads of grain. 
The chief butler now remembered Joseph and told the king of Joseph’s 
skill in interpreting dreams. Joseph was sent for, and he revealed the 
meaning of the dreams: seven years of plenty would be followed by 
seven years of famine. He then suggested that preparation be made for 
the years of famine by storing up the surplus produce during the seven 
years of plenty against the years of famine. Pharaoh immediately made 
Joseph head of the royal granaries and invested him with the authority 


necessary to carry out his proposals. As the head of the department of 
state, Joseph became one of the officials next in rank to the pharaoh 
(Gen. 41:39-44), and as a further mark of royal favor, he was given an 
Egyptian name and was married to the daughter of the priest of the great 
national temple of On. Joseph was now thirty years old. During the 
seven years of plenty he amassed corn in the granaries of every city, and 
his wife bore him two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. 


The famine that Joseph predicted affected not only the local area, and 
other countries came to Egypt to buy corn. Joseph’s brothers came also. 
They did not recognize him, but he knew them; and when they 
prostrated themselves before him, he saw the fulfillment of the dreams 
that had aroused their intense jealousy years before. The climax of the 
episode is reached when Joseph, after testing their character in various 
ways, made himself known to them, told them that he bore no ill will for 
the wrong they had done him, and persuaded them and their father to 
settle in Egypt. The pharaohs reigning in Egypt during that era were 
probably members of the Hyxsos dynasty and were Semites, like Joseph; 
and the present pharaoh consequently cordially welcomed Jacob and his 
family to Egypt. 


© Dr. James C. Martin This canal, known as the River of Joseph, is said to have been dug during the time of 


Joseph to provide irrigation to agricultural fields during the Egyptian drought he predicted. (View to the NW.) 


In the years that followed, Joseph brought about a permanent change 
in the Egyptian system of land tenure because of the famine and the 


consequent poverty of the people, so that almost all the land became the 
property of the pharaoh, and the previous owners became his tenants. 
Jacob lived with Joseph in Egypt seventeen years. Before he died, he 
adopted Joseph’s two sons, putting them on the same level as his own 
sons in the division of the inheritance. Joseph lived to the age of 110. 
Shortly before he died he expressed his confidence that God would some 
day bring the children of Israel back to Canaan, and solemnly directed 
that his bones be buried there. His wishes were carried out, and his 
bones were buried finally in Shechem, in the plot of ground bought there 
by Jacob (Josh. 24:32). Joseph presents a noble ideal of character, 
remarkable for his gentleness, faithfulness to duty, magnanimity, and 
forgiving spirit, so that he is often regarded as an OT type of Curis. 

(2) Descendant of Issacuar and father of Igal; the latter was one of the 
twelve spies sent by Mosrs to Canaan (Num. 13:7). 


(3) One of the sons of Asaru who assisted their father in the prophetic 
ministry of music; he was the head of the first company of temple 
musicians appointed by lot under Davm (1 Chr. 25:2, 9). 

(4) One of the descendants of Binnui who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:42). 

(5) Head of the priestly family of Shecaniah (MT, Shebaniah) during 
the high priesthood of Jomaxm (Neh. 12:14). 

(6) Son of Marratuias (leader of the Maccabean Revolt); he was 
appointed by his brother Judas Maccasre to command a military division 
(2 Macc. 8:22; 10:19). The name “Joseph” here is probably a variant of 
“John” (1 Macc. 2:2), but some have argued that it refers to a different 
person, perhaps a half-brother of Judas. 

(7-8) The name of two individuals included in Luke’s cengatocy oF JESUS 
curist: the son of Mattathias (not the leader of the Maccabean Revolt) and 
the son of Jonam (Lk. 3:25, 30). 

(9) Son of Jacob and husband of Mary, moraer or xsus (Matt. 1:16; 
according to Lk. 3:23, he was the son [grandson?] of Heu; see ceneatocy oF 
sesus cHrist). The Gospels of Matthew and Luke assert that Jesus was born 
to Mary at a time when she was betrothed to Joseph, before their 


marriage was consummated (Matt. 1:18; Lk. 1:27, 35). Joseph was a 
carpenter (Matt. 13:55) and was known as “a righteous man” (1:19). 
When he learned that Mary was bearing a child, he was understandably 
disturbed. After he was told by an angel that she was to become the 
mother of Israel’s Messian through the instrumentality of the Holy Spirit, 
he proceeded with his plans, which brought him and Mary to Bernenem, 
where the child Jesus was born. The last reference to Joseph is in 
connection with the Passover journey when Jesus was twelve years old 
(Lk. 2:41-48). Later references mention Mary and the srorners or sesus (Mk. 
3:31; 6:3), but not Joseph. Jesus asked John to treat Mary as his own 
mother (Jn. 19:26-27), implying that she had need of someone to care 
for her. References to the brothers of Jesus imply that Mary and Joseph 
had other children after the vrem smm of Jesus. Some scholars have 
assumed that these “brothers” were sons of Joseph by a previous 
marriage, or cousins of Jesus. The natural meaning of the words, 
however, implies that Mary and Joseph came together subsequent to the 
birth of Jesus (Matt. 1:25), and that they had children who grew up with 
Jesus and were known in the community as his “brothers.” 

(10) Son of Mary and thus probably a half-brother of Jesus; listed with 
other brothers, James, Simon, and Judas (Matt. 13:55; instead of 
“Joseph,” some MSS have “Joses” and others have “John”). A parallel 
list includes James, Joses, Judas, and Simon (Mk. 6:3 NRSV); here the 
NIV understands Joses as an alternate form of Joseph. See srotners oF THE 


LORD; JAMES #2. 


(11) Son of a certain Mary, possibly the wife of Croras (Matt. 27:56 
NRSV; NIV reads “Joses,” the reading found in a majority of MSS, 
though probably not original). This Joseph is no doubt to be identified 
with Joses, the brother of James the younger (Mk. 15:40). See James #3. 

(12) A rich man from the town of Armara who became a disciple of 
Jesus. After the crucifixion, he asked Puare for the body of Jesus; the 
request being granted, he wrapped the body “in a linen cloth, and placed 
it in his own new tomb that he had cut out of the rock” (Matt. 27:57- 


60). Both Mark and Luke add the information that Joseph was a member 
of the Council, a term that probably refers to the Sanueprin, and that he 


“was waiting for the kingdom of God” (Mk. 15:43-46; Lk. 23:50-53). 


Luke also states that Joseph was “a good and upright man, who had not 
consented to their decision and action.” John points out that Joseph was 
a secret disciple of Jesus “because he feared the Jews,” and that Nicovemus 
helped him bury the body (Jn. 19:38-40). 

(13) A disciple of Jesus who also bore the surnames Barsassas and 
Justus; he was one of the two men nominated to succeed Jupas iscariot in 
the apostolic band (Acts 1:23). 


(14) An early Christian leader better known as Barnasas (Acts 4:36). 


Josephus, Flavius. joh-see’fuhs, flay’vee-uhs. First-century Jewish 
writer; our main source of information for Jewish history during the 
inter-testamental and NT periods. Josephus was born in Jerusatem, A.D. 37 
or 38. His father Matthias was a priest, and his mother a descendant of 
the royal house of the Hasmoneans. When he grew up he joined the 
Puariszes, a group that he likened to the Sroics among the Greeks. In the 
year 64, at age twenty-six, he went to Rome and secured the release of 
certain priests who were being held there on rather nebulous charges. 
Upon his return he found the people smarting under the high-handed 
administration of the procurator Florus and ready for revolt. From this 
he attempted to dissuade them, having seen at firsthand something of 
Roman power. Because of his attitude, he was sent to Gaure to keep the 
peace there. Afraid that his pacification efforts would bring him under 
suspicion of favoring Rome, he finally pretended to concur with the 
views of the war party, going so far as to get them paid as mercenaries, 
but at the same time trying to persuade them to act on the defensive: not 
to attack the Romans, but let them make the first move. Thus he played 
a kind of double game, waiting to see the direction in which events 
would develop, accused by some of pro-Roman sentiment, by others of 
aiming at tyranny. At this juncture the Roman general Vespasian arrived 
on the scene (A.D. 67), and Josephus was captured. Later, Vespasian’s 
son Tirus used him as a mediator. After the capture of Jerusalem, 
Josephus went to Rome and was shown favor there. He died at about the 
beginning of the second century. 


Three major works have come from the pen of Josephus. (a) The 


Jewish War, written between 75 and 79, in seven books. This account of 
the struggle between the Jews and Romans was written under Roman 
auspices, Titus having urged Josephus to undertake the work. The work 
is in the main a trustworthy account, for Josephus had firsthand 
materials: his own experience and the commentaries of Vespasian and 
Titus, the commanders involved in the struggle. (b) The Antiquities of the 
Jews, written in 93 or 94. This is a long work of twenty books, beginning 
with creation and extending to the outbreak of the war with the Romans. 
The first part of the work, to the end of the exile, follows closely the 
biblical narrative; the second part, dealing with the postexilic period, is 
compiled from miscellaneous sources. To the Antiquities is appended a 
biographical sketch (Life) written by Josephus as a defense against the 
accusations of a rival historian named Justus. (c) Against Apion, a 
defense of the Jewish religion. 


Joses. joh’siz (Gk. Idsés G2736, hellenized form of Idséph G2737; see 
Joseru). (1) Son of Mary, moraer or jesus, and thus apparently a half-brother 
of Jesus (Mk. 6:3 NRSV); the NIV, on the basis of the parallel passage 
(Matt. 13:55), renders the name as “Joseph” (a reading attested in some 
MSS). See Josrru #10. 


(2) Brother of James the younger, whose mother Mary stood by the 
cross of Jesus and watched his burial (Matt. 27:56 [NRSV, “Joseph,” 
following the earliest MSS]; Mk. 15:40, 47). See James 3. 

(3) The original name of Barnasas (Acts 4:36 KJV, following the TR; 
most modern versions read “Joseph”). 


AVA 


Joshah. joh’shuh (Heb. yôšâ H3459, derivation uncertain). A clan 
leader in the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:34). He is listed among those whose 
families increased greatly during the days of King Hezexmn and who 
dispossessed the Hamites and Meunites near Gepor (vv. 38-41). 


Av= 


Joshaphat. josh‘uh-fat (Heb. yôšāpāź H3461, short form of Jenosuapuar, 
“Yahweh has judged”). (1) A Mithnite who was one of Davmw’s mighty 


warriors (1 Chr. 11:43; this list adds sixteen names beyond the military 
elite known as the Thirty, listed in vv. 10-41 = 2 Sam. 23:8-39). The 
description “Mithnite” may point to his hometown, perhaps in 
‘TRANSJORDAN. 


(2) One of the priests appointed to blow the trumpet when David 
transferred the ark or THE COVENANT tO Jerusaiem (1 Chr. 15:24). 


Joshaviah. josh’uh-vi‘uh (Heb. yôšawyâ H3460, possibly alternate 
form of Josupian, “Yahweh makes [me] dwell”). Son of Elnaam; he and 
his brother Jeribai are included in the Chronicler’s list of Davm’s mighty 
warriors (1 Chr. 11:46). 


Joshbekashah. josh’bi-kay’shuh (Heb. yošbēqāšâ H3792, possibly 
“sitting in prayer [or in misfortune]”). Son of Heman, Davw’s seer (1 Chr. 
25:4). He and his thirteen brothers were set apart “for the ministry of 
prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbal” (v. 1). When lots 
were cast to determine the duties of the Levitical singers, he, along with 
his sons and relatives, received the seventeenth lot (v. 26). 


Josheb-Basshebeth. joh’shib-buh-shee’bith (Heb. ydséb baššebet 
H3783, “one sitting in the seat”). A Tahkemonite listed as chief of Davin’s 
three main officers (2 Sam. 23:8). See JasHoszam. 


Joshibiah. josh’uh-bi‘uh (Heb. yôšibyâ H3458, “Yahweh makes [me] 
dwell”). KJV Josibiah. Son of Seraiah and father of Jehu; the latter is 
listed among the clan leaders in the tribe of Smeon whose families 


increased greatly during the days of King Hezexian and who dispossessed 
the Hamites and Meunites near Gepor (1 Chr. 4:35; cf. vv. 38-41). 


Joshua. josh’yoo-uh (Heb. yéhésua< H3397, short form in postexilic 
writings yesti <a H3800 [see Jesnua], “Yahweh is salvation [or help]”; Gk. 


Iésous G2652 [see Jzsus]). (1) Son of Nun and commander of the 
Israelites during the conquest of Canaan. Although his name appears first 
as Joshua (Exod. 17:9-14), one reads subsequently (Num. 13:16; cf. v. 8 
and Deut. 32:44 MT) that Moses changed his name from Hosea (KJV, 
“Oshea”), meaning “Save,” to Joshua (more accurately transliterated as 
Jehoshua), “Yahweh is salvation,” making the name theophorous. Two 
months after the rxopus, he was appointed Moses’ commander and 
successfully repulsed an Amatexire attack (Exod. 17:9). Joshua attended 
Moses on Sma (Exod. 24:13; 32:17) and guarded both his tent (33:11) 
and position (Num. 11:28). Later he represented the tribe of Erxram in 
spying out Canaan. Joshua opposed the majority report, insisting that 
Israel, if faithful to God, could conquer Canaan. He almost suffered 
stoning for his trust in God (14:7-10). Because he “followed the Lorp 
wholeheartedly” (32:12), however, he not only escaped destruction 
(14:38) but also received assurance, unique to himself and Cates (13:30; 
14:24), of entering the Promised Land (14:30; 26:65). 

About forty years later, E of the Jorpan River, God designated Joshua 
as Moses’ successor (Num. 27:18). Moses charged him to be faithful 
(Num. 27:23; Deut. 31:23), committed the “song of admonition” and 
other writings to him (Exod. 17:14; Deut. 32:44), counseled him on 
procedures (Num. 32:28; 34:17), and encouraged both new leader and 
people (Deut. 3:21; 31:3, 7). God himself warned Joshua of coming 
apostasy (31:14) but promised that Joshua would be successful in the 
conquest of the Promised Land (1:38; 3:28; 31:23). 


After Moses’ death, Joshua, as the oldest man in Israel, must have 
been in his nineties (Caleb was eighty-five, Josh. 13:1; 14:7-11). Yet God 
assured him of victory, as he relied on the inspired Book of the Law (1:6- 
9). From this point onward, Joshua’s history is that of Israel’s occupation 
of Canaan. His personal actions, however, include making preparations 
(1:10-18), sending spies against Jrricuo (2:1, 23-24), and then ordering 
Israel’s advance across Jordan (3:1). His faith in crossing the Jordan 
inaugurated a life of undiminishing esteem, similar even to that of Moses 
(3:7; 4:14). West of Jordan, Joshua superintended Israel’s rituals (5:2) 
and the construction of monuments for building the faith of children yet 
to come (4:4-7). The appearance of “the commander of the army of the 


Loro” (5:13-15) served as a dramatic sentence on Jericho but also as a 
visible confirmation of Joshua’s divine call, similar to the appearance of 
the angel of the Lord to Moses at the surninc susu (Exod. 3:2-6). Joshua 
then executed the God-directed siege (Josh. 6:2-6). He “devoted” 
(destroyed) Jericho (6:17), pronounced a curse on its rebuilding (6:26; 1 
Ki. 16:34), and achieved widespread recognition (Josh. 6:27). 

When the disobedience of Acuan brought defeat at Ai, Joshua’s prayer, 
his zeal for God’s glory, and his enforcement of divine judgment (Josh. 
7:6-9, 19, 25) compare favorably with his subsequent faithfulness to 
God’s orders and exemplary execution of Ai’s king (8:2, 29; cf. 10:24-27, 
40-41). With central Palestine subdued, Joshua personally wrote Moses’ 
law on stone at Mount Esa. and then proclaimed this law to the whole 
Israelite assembly (8:30-35). Though guilty of rashness with the 
Gmeronites, he later condemned these pagans to bondage (9:15, 22-23, 26- 
27). The energy he displayed in forced marches and sudden attacks 
frustrated Canaanite counteroffensives in both S and N (10:9; 11:7). 
Basically it was the Lord who gave Israel her victories, especially evident 
in causing the sun to “stand still” during the battle at Beth Horon (10:12- 
14). In six years (14:10) Joshua took the whole land; “he left nothing 
undone of all that the Loro commanded Moses” (11:15, 23). 


Yet Moses had anticipated a gradual occupation (Exod. 23:28-30). God 
had left in Canaan many nations, subdued but still powerful, to test his 
people (Josh. 13:2-6; Jdg. 2:21—3:4); so Joshua could not achieve 
Israel’s final “rest” (Heb. 4:8). Thus, because of his advanced age, he 
divided Canaan among the tribes (Josh. 13:6-7; 14:1; 19:51). At Great he 
confirmed Moses’ Transjordanian settlement of the two and one-half 
tribes and assigned territory to Jupan, including Caleb’s portion at Hesron 
(14:13; 15:13), and to Erxram and Manassen (cf. 17:4), encouraging them 
to more effective conquest even while refusing to show them partiality 
(17:14-18). Later, at Ssunon, he exhorted the seven hesitant tribes, 
dispatched a commission on apportionment, and thus allotted the 
remaining lands (18:3, 8-10), including cities of refuge and Levitical 
assignments (20-21). He himself requested and built Tiwnats seran in 
Ephraim (19:49-51). 

As death approached, Joshua first summoned Israel’s leaders, urging 


them to faithfulness in conquest (Josh. 23), and then assembled the 
tribal heads to Suecnem, charging them, “Choose for yourselves this day 
whom you will serve” (24:15). Having renewed their covenanr with the 
Lord, he inserted it in the Book of the Law (24:25-26) and died at the 
age of 110 (24:29-30; Jdg. 2:8-9). Throughout his days, and even 
afterward, his influence caused Israel to maintain faithfulness to her 
Lord (Josh. 24:31; Jdg. 1:1; 2:7). 

(2) The owner of a field in the town of Ber suemesu (1 Sam. 6:14, 18). 
When the Puuistives returned the ark or THE covenant to the Israelites, the two 
cows pulling the cart “went straight up toward Beth Shemesh” and 
stopped near a large rock in Joshua’s field (v. 12). 

(3) A city governor in the days of King Josian (2 Ki. 23:8). As part of 
the religious reform during his reign, Josiah “desecrated the high places, 
from Geba to Beersheba, where the priests had burned incense. He broke 
down the shrines at the gates—at the Gate of Joshua, the city governor, 
which is to the left of the city gate.” It is usually assumed that the city in 
question is Jerusaiem, but an alternate view sees here a reference to 


BEERSHEBA. 


(4) Son of Jehozadak and high priest at the time of the return from 
Basyton and the rebuilding of the rempre (Hag. 1:1 et al.). See Jesnua #1. 


(5) Son of Eliezer, included in Luke’s cerngatocy or Jesus curist (Lk. 3:29; 
KJV, “Jose”). 


Joshua, Book of. Standing sixth in Scripture, this book describes how 
Mosrs’ successor, Josnua, after whom the book is named, conquered 
Canaan (Josh. 1:1; 24:31). But while Joshua is the first of “the historical 
books” in the English Bible, it introduces “the prophets” in the original 
Hebrew canon of Law, Prophets, and Writings (see canonicity). These 
prophetic books include the “former prophets”—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings—since biblical prophets, as God’s spokesmen (Exod. 7:1-2), 
enforced their messages using the past as well as the future. Joshua 
exemplifies historical “prophetic” preaching, in respect of authorship as 
well as of content. 


| 


Overview of JOSHUA 


Author: Unknown. 


Historical setting: Covers the period from the commissioning 
of Joshua to his death (either c. 1400-1380 or c. 1250-1230 
B.C., depending on the date of the exonus). Some believe that 


the book was written by an eyewitness (perhaps aaron’s 
grandson prinenas, Josh. 24:33) within a generation after the 
events it relates; others date its composition centuries later. 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the 
conquest of canaan and the distribution of the land among 
the Israelite tribes; to show the fulfillment of God’s promises 
and to encourage faithfulness to the covenant. 


Contents: Preparing to conquer the land (Josh. 1-5); the fall 
of sericHo and ai (chs. 6-8); victory in the southern and 
northern territories (chs. 9-12); allotment of the land (chs. 
13-22); covenant renewal and death of Joshua (chs. 23-24). 


Joshua’s prophetic author is not named; but his statements about the 
death of Joshua and his colleagues (Josh. 24:29-31), plus his allusions to 
Oraner, the migration of the Danites (15:17; 19:47), and the name Horman 
(12:14; 15:30; 19:4) indicate that the writer lived after the rise of Israel’s 
judges, c. 1380 B.C. (Jdg. 1:12-13, 17). At the same time, his designation 
of Jerusaiem aS Jesusire (Josh. 15:8, 63; 18:16, 28) and his writing before 
its choice as the site of God’s temer (9:27), indicate that he wrote before 
the time of Davm, c. 1000 (1 Chr. 11:4-6; 22:1). His references, moreover, 
to Swon rather than to Tyre as Puornicia’s leading city (Josh. 11:8; 13:4-6; 
19:28) suggest a date prior to 1200. Indeed, the writer must have been 
an eyewitness of the events he describes. He speaks, for example, of the 
Lord’s blocking Jordan “until we had crossed over” (5:1); he identifies 
Israel’s previous generation by saying, “they would not see the land that 


he had solemnly promised their fathers to give us” (5:6); he says of the 
prostitute Ranar, “she lives among the Israelites to this day” (6:25); and 
after outlining their boundaries he addresses the tribe of Juvan directly, 


“This is [your] southern boundary” (15:4). Note also his detailed 
narratives (2:3-22; 7:16-26) and repeated use of preconquest place- 
names (15:9, 49, 54). Since the writer follows Moses’ Deuteronomic style 
and seemingly had access to Joshua himself (cf. 5:13-15), a proposed 
author has been Puenas, the son and successor of high priest Exzazar son 
of Aaron (cf. Num. 25:7-13; 31:6-8; Josh. 22:13-20; Jdg. 20:28). In any 


case, someone of his standing may have composed the book of Joshua 
about 1375 B.C. 


Most modern critics, however, attribute Joshua to four mutually 
contradictory source documents, brought together over a millennium 
after the time of Phinehas—sources such as have been alleged for the 
Mosaic writings (see Penrateucn), thus making Genesis-Joshua into a 
“Hexateuch.” In particular, the “E” and “D” records of conquest under 
Joshua are rejected in favor of the earlier “J” records, purportedly 
teaching a gradual occupation of Palestine by independent tribes (cf. 
Jdg. 1). But while Joshua does fulfill God’s former promises (Gen. 13:14- 
17; 15:13-20), Scripture knows nothing of a MHexateuch. The 
Pentateuchal books of Moses are unique (Josh. 1:7-8; 2 Chr. 34:14; cf. 
Christ’s own testimony, Lk. 24:44), while Joshua forms a sequel to the 
law (Josh. 24:26). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Excavation Area A of OT Jericho (looking N from the southern base of the tell). Defensive 
walls like these, built before the time of Joshua, may have continued to function until the time of his attack 


against this city. 


The prophetical character of Joshua, moreover, affects the content in 
the book’s two divisions: conquest (Josh. 1-12) and settlement (chs. 13- 
24). The conquest embraces Israel’s entrance into Canaan: Joshua’s 
inauguration, the Jericho spies, crossing Jordan, and ceremonies (1:1— 
5:12); the conquest of the center—Jericho, Ai, and the assembly at 
Mount Ebal (5:13—8:35); of the south—Gibeon and the Jerusalem 
confederacy (chs. 9-10); and of the north—the Hazor confederacy, plus a 
summary (chs. 11-12). But since all of this took “a long time” (11:18; 
prob. 1406-1400 B.C., 14:10), the biblical content limits itself to 
representative instances of rewarded faithfulness. Joshua was 
commanded to be strong and no one would be able to stand against him 
(1:5-6; cf. 11:23). Israel’s settlement embraces Joshua’s territorial 
apportionments at Gilgal (chs. 13-17) and Shiloh (chs. 18-19), including 
CITIES OF REFUGE, LeviticaL cies, and Transjordan (chs. 20-22). The account 
demonstrates how God “gave Israel all the land he had sworn to give 
their forefathers” (21:43). Joshua’s two farewell addresses follow, giving 
Israel that choice that every prophecy elicits: “We will serve the Lorp our 
God and obey him” (24:24). 


Joshua, Gate of. See Josua #3. 


Josiah. joh-situh (Heb. yo -%iyyahi H3288, derivation uncertain, 
possibly “Yahweh heals”; Gk. Iðsias G2739). (1) Son of a certain 
Zephaniah; the prophet Zecuarian was told to go to Josiah’s house and 
crown the high priest Joshua (Jesuua, Zech. 6:10). 


(2) Son of Amon and king of Jupan (2 Ki. 22-23; 2 Chr. 34-35). Josiah’s 
reign on the Davidic throne for thirty-one years was the last surge of 
political independence and religious revival before the disintegration of 
the southern kingdom that ended with the destruction of Jerusarem in 586 
B.C. When palace officials murdered King Amon in 640 B.C. (2 Ki. 
21:23), the eight-year-old Josiah was crowned king of Judah. While the 


boy-king grew to manhood, the imposing international influence of 
Assyria declined rapidly. Insurrections and rebellions in the E and the 
death of Asnursanrat (c. 633) provided an opportunity for a rising tide of 
nationalism in Judah. By 612 the coalition of Mepia under Cyaxares and 
Basyton under Nabopolassar converged on Nineven to destroy Assyria’s 
famous capital. Within three years the Babylonians had routed the last of 
the great Assyrian army. These decades gave Josiah the political 
advantage not only to assert Judah’s independence but also to extend its 
influence into the northern tribes—perhaps even kindling fond hopes of 
claiming the boundaries as established by Davw and Sotomon. 
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battle with Pharaoh Neco (2 Chr. 35:20-23). 


Josiah’s religious leadership ranks him with JenosHapHar and Hezexran 
(Josiah’s great-grandfather) as an outstanding righteous ruler. Gross 
IDOLATRY—Baat altars, Asueran poles, star and planetary worship, child 
sacrifice to Morc in the Valley of Ben Hinnom, astrology, occultism, 
altars for worshiping the host of heaven in the temple court, and the 
shedding of innocent blood—all these permeated the land of Judah 
during the reign of Josiah’s grandfather Manasseu (686-642 B.C.), whose 
personal penitence and reform (2 Chr. 33:13) in all likelihood did not 
penetrate the kingdom of Judah sufficiently to reconstruct the religious 
pattern. Whatever reform had been accomplished by Manasseh after his 


release from captivity was countered by a reversion to idolatry under 
Amon. Josiah gradually reacted to these godless influences that 
permeated his kingdom (ch. 34). In the eighth year of his reign (c. 632) 
he began to seek after God and four years later initiated reforms. Images, 
altars, and all manner of idolatrous practices were destroyed not only in 
Jerusalem and Judah but in the tribal territories of Manasseh, Ephraim, 
Simeon, and as far N as Naphtali. At the same time offerings and 
contributions were collected throughout the nation for the restoration of 
the tevri: in Jerusalem, which had been neglected for a long period. 


In the course of renovating the temple (622 B.C.) the Book of the Law 
was recovered. The reformation movement was now stimulated anew by 
the reading of this “Book of the Law...given through Moses” (2 Chr. 
34:15). Not only had the reading and observance of the law been 
neglected in preceding decades, but it is possible that Manasseh even 
destroyed existing copies that were in circulation throughout the land of 
Judah. Hutpan the prophetess warned the people of impending judgment 
awaiting them for their neglect of the law (34:23-28). Stirred by these 
developments Josiah led his nation in the observance of the Passover in 
a manner unprecedented in Judah’s history. 


With the king himself leading the reformation movement, changes in 
personnel occurred. Priests serving by royal appointment of former kings 
and dedicated to idol worship were removed from office. Josiah, 
however, made temple revenues available for their support (2 Ki. 23:8- 
9). The religious climate established by Josiah must have provided 
favorable conditions for Jereman during the first eighteen years of his 
ministry (627-609 B.C.), even though no references are made to the 
association of these great leaders in the historical records (2 Ki. 22-23 
and 2 Chr. 34-35). 

In 609 B.C. Josiah’s leadership was abruptly ended. In an effort to 
interfere with Pharaoh Neco’s plans to aid the Assyrians, Josiah was 
fatally wounded at Meremo (2 Chr. 35:20-24). National and religious 
hopes vanished with the funeral of this thirty-nine-year-old king so that 
all Judah had reason to join Jeremiah in lamenting for Josiah (35:25). 


Josibiah. See Josiusun. 


Josiphiah. jos-i-fituh (Heb. yôsipyâ H3442, “may Yahweh add”). 
Descendant of Ban: (so LXX; MT omits name) and father of Shelomith; 


the latter, head of a family of 160 men, is listed among those who 
returned to Palestine with Ezra (Ezra 8:10). 


jot. jot. KJV transliteration of Greek idta G2740 (Matt. 5:18; NIV, 
“smallest letter”). See port; tora; yoo. 


Jotbah. jotbuh (Heb. yoftbâ H3513, “pleasant”). Hometown of 
MesnuuiemetH, Wife of King Manassen (2 Ki. 21:19). Jotbah is usually 


thought to be the same as modern Khirbet Jefat (Shifat), some 9 mi. (15 
km.) NNW of Nazar, but this identification has not been confirmed by 


archaeological finds. 


Jotbath. See Jorsaruan. 


Jotbathah. jot’buh-thuh (Heb. yofbātâ H3514, “pleasant”). A stopping 
place of the Israelites in their forty years of wilderness wanderings 
(Num. 33:33-34). They found it to be “a land with streams of water” 
(Deut. 10:7; KJV, “Jotbath”). Some scholars identify it with modern T 
abeh, c. 6.5 mi. (10.5 km.) SW of Erara. 


Jotham. joh’thuhm (Heb. yôtām H3462, “Yahweh is perfect” or “may 
Yahweh complete”). (1) Youngest son of Gwron (Jerub-Baal). Jotham 
escaped the massacre of his family by the citizens of Suecuem, who had 
been incited by his half-brother Asmetsecn (Jdg. 9:5). Upon hearing that 
Abimelech had been proclaimed king, Jotham went up to the top of 
Mount Gerizm and spoke his famous fable of the trees, depicting 


Abimelech as a worthless bramble incapable of offering the men of 
Shechem security or profit. He then predicted their mutual destruction 
and fled to Brrr (vv. 6-21). Three years later (v. 22), when Abimelech 


besieged Tuesez, the curse was fulfilled (vv. 50-57). 


(2) Son of Jamar and, apparently, a descendant of Jupan somehow 
related to Cates (1 Chr. 2:47). 


(3) Son of Uzzau (Azariah) and king of the southern kingdom of Jupan 
(2 Ki. 15:32-38; 2 Chr. 26:21—27:9). Uzziah had been for the most part 
a good and powerful king, but his successes turned his head and he 
intruded into the priest’s office (2 Chr. 26:16). As a result, he was struck 
with leprosy, and Jotham acted as coregent (c. 750 B.C.). Jotham 
became sole ruler upon Uzziah’s death (c. 740), apparently about the 
time Isaian began his great ministry (Isa. 6:1); he was probably influenced 
by that godly prophet. He had victory over the Ammonrres, who were 
forced to pay him heavy tribute; he was a great builder, fortifying 
several places in Judah and building the Upper cate of the tempie. 


joy. In the OT, joy is commonly a group expression, often associated 
with dancing (Ps. 96:11) or the blessings of prosperity (Isa. 60:15). God’s 
praise is shouted or sung even in more formal public worsup (Ezra 3:10-11; 
Ps. 100:1-2). Linked with this concept also are musical instruments, 
clapping, leaping, or foot-stamping. Feasting or offering sacrifice (Deut. 
12:12; Isa. 56:7), celebration of harvest or victory (1 Sam. 18:6; Joel 
1:16), enjoying prosperity or personal triumph (Ps. 31:7; Isa. 61:3-4) are 
all occasions of joy. 

In the NT, the word is often found in connection with satvation (1 Pet. 
1:6), but also with eating, drinking, and feasting (Lk. 12:19; Acts 7:41). 
Most often found in the NT, however, are the meanings “to boast, take 
pride, or rejoice in.” Thus, Paut contrasts the human inclination to boast 
in oneself (Rom. 3:27) with his right to boast in Christ and his cross 
(Gal. 6:14; Phil. 3:3). The NT applies joy to suffering as well as to 
salvation. When reviled or persecuted or lied about, the Christian is to 
“rejoice and be glad,” knowing that this is traditionally part of the 
believer’s portion (Matt. 5:11-12). Joy comes from the Howy spirir (Gal. 


5:22). 


Jozabad. joh’zuh-bad (Heb. yézdbdd H3416, short form of Jenozazap, 
“Yahweh has granted”). (1) Son of Smarty; an official who, with 
Jenozasan son Of SHomer, Murdered King Joash (Jenoasu) of Judah at Beru 
mito (2 Ki. 12:21; NRSV has Jozacar, following many Heb. MSS). The 
parallel passage identifies him as “Zabad, son of Shimeath an Ammonite 
woman” (2 Chr. 24:26). 

(2) A man from Geperan who joined Davw at Zias (1 Chr. 12:4); he was 
among the ambidextrous warriors from the tribe of Benyamnw who were 
kinsmen of Saut (v. 2). 


(3-4) Two warriors from the tribe of Manassex who joined David at 
Ziklag; they are described as “leaders of units of a thousand” (1 Chr. 
12:20). Some believe that there was only one Manassite warrior named 
Jozabad and that the second name is a scribal mistake of dittography. 

(5) A Levre included in the list of supervisors of the temre storerooms 
during the reign of Hezexian (2 Chr. 31:13). 


(6) A leader of the Levites in the reign of Josan who gave liberally 
toward the sacrifices (2 Chr. 35:9). 

(7) Son of Jeshua; he was a Levite who served in Jerusatem at the time 
of Ezra’s return (Ezra 8:33). This is probably the same man mentioned as 
agreeing to put away a foreign wife (10:23), as helping the people to 
understand the law (Neh. 8:7), and as one who had charge over the 
outside work of the house of God (11:16). 

(8) One of the descendants of Passuur who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:22). 


Jozacar. joh’zuh-kahr (Heb. ydézakar [not in NIV], “Yahweh has 
remembered”). KJV Jozachar. According to many Hebrew MSS, Jozacar 
was the son of Shimeath; he and Jenozasan son of Shomer murdered King 


Joash (Jenoasu) of Judah (2 Ki. 12:21 [cf. KJV, NRSV]; called “Zabad” in 


2 Chr. 24:26). The NIV, following other Hebrew MSS (including Codex 
Leningradensis, the basis of BHS), has Jozasap. 


Jozachar. See Jozacuar. 


Jozadak. See Jesozapax. 


Jubal. joo’buhl (Heb. yûbal H3415, meaning uncertain). Son of Lamecu 
and Apan; described as “the father of all who play the harp and flute,” 
apparently indicating that he invented musical instruments (Gen. 4:21). 
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Jubilee. KJV Jubile. According to Lev. 25, every fiftieth year in Israel 
was to be announced as a Jubilee Year. Three essential features 
characterized this year. First, liberty was proclaimed to all Israelites who 
were in bondage to any of their countrymen. The law provided that the 
price of slaves was to vary according to the proximity of the Jubilee 
Year. Second, there was to be a return of ancestral possessions to those 
who had been compelled to sell them because of poverty. This, of course, 
excluded the possibility of selling a piece of land permanently. This law 
applied to lands and houses outside of the walled cities and also to the 
houses owned by Levires, whether in walled cities or not. As in the case of 


the price of slaves, the law made provision that the price of real property 


was to vary according to the proximity of the Jubilee Year. The third 
feature was that it was to be a year of rest for the land. The land was to 
remain fallow, even though it had been so in the previous sabbatical 
year. The people were to live simply, on what the fields had produced in 
the sixth year and whatever grew spontaneously. 


Jubilees, Book of. A pseudepigraphic work (see Pseupepicrapna), 
claiming to be a revelation given to Moss on Mount Smar, and consisting 
of an interpretative expansion of the biblical narrative from Gen. 1 to 
Exod. 12. The book divides the history of the world into Jusuze periods of 
forty-nine years each (cf. Lev. 25). The work presents a strict view of the 
LAW. 


Jucal. See Jenucat. 


Juda. See Jupan. 


Judaea. See Jupza. 


Judah. joo’duh (Heb. yēhûdâ H3373, “[God/Yahweh] be praised” [by 
popular etymology, but possibly actual derivation]; gentilic yéehtidi 
H3374 [see Jew]; Gk. Ioudas G2683). KJV NT Juda, Judas. (1) Fourth son 
of Jaco; his mother was Lean (Gen. 29:35). Few details of his life are 
known. He saved Josspx’s life by persuading his brothers to sell him to 
the Midianites at Dornan (37:26-28). His disgraceful actions recorded in 
Gen. 38 left a stain on his memory. He gradually appears to have 
achieved leadership among his brothers (43:3; 46:28; 49:8-12). Through 
his son Perez, Judah became an ancestor of Davw (Ruth 4:18-22) and of 
Jesus Curist (Matt. 1:3-16). The blessing of dying Jacob to Judah (Gen. 
49:9-10) is usually understood as being a messianic prophecy: his 
descendants would be victorious over his enemies, and the scepter would 


not depart from the tribe of Judah until the coming of a promised one 
(for a discussion of this prophecy see Sunon). 


Indeed, Judah’s progeny became a very important Hebrew tribe. In the 
wilderness the Judahites camped to the E of the rasernaciz, next to the 
tribe of Issacnar (Num. 2:3-5). Cazes, a hero among the Hebrew spies and 
captors of Canaan, was a member of this tribe (13:6; 34:19). Judah was 
one of the tribes that stood on Mount Gerizm to bless the people at the 
ceremony of covenant renewal at Suecuem (Deut. 27:12). After Josxua’s 
death, this tribe seems to have been first in occupying its allotted 
territory in the southern hill country of Canaan, even to occupying 
temporarily the city of Jerusatem (Jdg. 1:1-20). The territory of the tribe 
of Judah extended from the extreme S point of the Dran sra westward to 
the Meprrerranean. On the N, the boundary began at the northern end of 
the Dead Sea and continued westward in a crooked line, running S of 
JericHo and Jerusalem (the Valley of Hinnom, which was the southern 
boundary of this city, was also the Judeans’ northern boundary); it 
continued to the Mediterranean through Bern suemesn and Tiwnan. The Dead 
Sea was the eastern boundary (Josh. 15). 


Judah possessed one of the largest tribal territories. From E to W it 
measured some 45 mi. (72 km.). The N-S dimension of the part fit for 
intensive habitation was about 50 mi. (80 km.); if the Necev area, suited 
only for scattered dwelling, was included, the length was about 100 mi. 
(160 km.). Judah’s territory consisted of three N-S belts of land: (1) the 
Judean hill country (Josh. 15:48), the eastern slopes of which were the 
wilderness of Judah; (2) the lowlands of the Suepuetan (15:33), that is, the 
low, rolling land where the hill country meets the plain; and (3) the 
plain near the Mediterranean Sea. The southern part, near and south of 
Brersuesa, was called the Negev. Much of the tribe’s land was hilly and 
rocky, but apart from the wilderness of Judah and the Negev, it was well 
suited for pasture and for the cultivation of grapes and olives (Gen. 
49:11-12). In ancient times the hills were terraced. 

During the period of the rule of the judges, Judah tended to be 
separated from the rest of the Hebrew tribes, which were to the N, by 
the pagan people who lived between them (Gmeronrres, Josh. 9; Jeesuses, 


Jdg. 19:10-13), and also by rough and wild land, with deep E-W valleys. 
The Simeonites, who lived in S Judean cities, tended to become 
assimilated into Judah and thus to lose their tribal identity. Ornnm, the 
judge who delivered the people from the domination of Mesopotamia, 
was from Judah (Jdg. 3:8-11). The Pumusmve threat must have been 
especially troublesome to this tribe, for the Philistine plain, as it came to 
be called, was actually Judah’s coastal plain land. The account of Ruru 
and Boaz, which centers in Berxienem, occurred during the time of the 
judges and first brought the country town of Bethlehem into prominence 
in Hebrew history. Saut, whose reign brought the period of the judges to 
an end, ruled from Judah; and it was the Judeans who first anointed 
their fellow tribesman, Davin, king at Hesron (2 Sam. 2:1-4). Jesus Curist, 
as Son of David, descended from Judah (Matt. 1:2-3; Lk. 3:33; Heb. 
7:14). In the book of Revelation he is called “the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the Root of David” (Rev. 5:5). See also Jupan, xincpom or. 


(2) Ancestor of a family of Levrres who returned from the exnz (Ezra 3:9 
KJV; see Hopavian #3). 

(3) One of the Levites who agreed to put away their foreign wives 
(Ezra 10:23). 


(4) Son of Hassenuah; a postexilic leader who had charge “over the 
Second District” of Jerusalem (Neh. 11:9; according to NRSV, he was 
“second in charge” after Joel son of Zicri). 

(5) A Levite who returned from the exile and served as worship leader 
(Neh. 12:8). 


(6) A leader who took part in the procession at the dedication of the 
wall (Neh. 12:34). 


(7) A priest who played a musical instrument at the dedication of the 
wall (Neh. 12:36). 


(8) Son of a certain Joseph, included in Luke’s cenzatoey or Jesus curist (Lk. 
3:30). 


Judah, kingdom of. One of the two kingdoms of the Hebrews into 
which Israr was divided after the death of Sotomon. 


The kingdom of Judah. 


I. The united kingdom. Sau, from the tribe of Brnsamn, was 
Israel’s first king (1 Sam. 8—2 Sam. 1). His reign was not a success, and 
when he died (about 1000 B.C.), a period of civil war broke out among 
the Hebrew tribes. Out of this chaos emerged Davin (2 Sam. 1—1 Ki. 2), a 
member of the tribe of Juvan, who founded the dynasty that ruled in 
Jerusatem until the destruction of the capital city by the Babylonians (586 
B.C.). David and his son Solomon (1 Ki. 2-11) succeeded in unifying the 
Hebrew tribes and imposing their rule on the whole nation. During their 
reigns the Hebrews achieved national greatness and their own empire. 
When Solomon died, all of this came to an end; the greater part of the 
nation seceded from the Judean rule to form the northern kingdom of 
Israel. The Davidic dynasty continued to rule at Jerusalem over a small 
remnant of the nation, the kingdom of Judah. 


II. Background of the divided kingdom. It must not be 
thought that the mere ineptitude of Solomon’s son Renosoam (1 Ki. 12) 
caused the split of the Hebrew kingdom. Ever since their settlement in 
Canaan after the rxopus from Egypt, the Israelite tribes had manifested a 
fierce independence from each other and a great reluctance to give up 
tribal sovereignty to a national head. On several occasions during the 
period of the judges (Jdg. 8:1-3; 12:1-6; 20:1-48), strife and even open 


war broke out among the tribes. It appears that the troubled period 
between the death of Saul and David’s move of the capital to Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. 2-4) produced a divided kingdom, with Judah (the southern 
center of power) adhering to David, and Israel (the Josrpx tribes in 
central Palestine, and the northern tier of tribes) keeping aloof from 
David, seeking to establish Saul’s son Isn-soswem as their king. Evidently 
they felt that accepting David’s claims meant giving up too much local 
autonomy to the central government. 


After his capture of Jerusalem and the submission of all the tribes to 
him, David managed to keep the nation together by firm rule combined 
with a wise handling of explosive personalities. In the weakness of his 
old age, however, the centripetal forces again asserted themselves (2 
Sam. 20). Solomon clamped on the nation a firm rule, assessing heavy 
taxes and forced labor. We infer that Judah was exempt from his most 
objectionable requirements, a condition hardly likely to please the ever- 
restless Israelite tribes. When Solomon died, there already existed an 
Israelite government in exile, headed by Jerosoam son of Nebat (1 Ki. 
11:26-40). He returned to Palestine to confront Solomon’s son 
Rehoboam with an ultimatum—‘“Lighten the harsh labor and the heavy 
yoke...and we will serve you” (12:1-11). Rehoboam, stubborn and inept, 
tried to assert force instead of making concessions, and Jeroboam split 
the kingdom by organizing a secession government in Israel, which 
ultimately (under Omri) was centered in the city of Samaria. 


III. Resources and organization of the kingdom of Judah. 
Rehoboam continued to reign over a small southern region, mainly equal 
to the territory of Judah. Most of Benjamite territory appears to have 
gone with the northern rebels (1 Ki. 12:20), but Jerusalem, in the 
extreme S of Benjamin, remained as capital of Judah because of the 
presence of Rehoboam’s army there. Thus the boundary between Judah 
and Israel must have run a few miles N of Jerusalem. All of S Palestine 
(much of it desert) was held by Rehoboam. Even so, his territory was not 
more than half the size of the northern kingdom; his arable land, less 
than one-fourth as much as Israel’s. Judah claimed suzerainty over Epom 
and asserted it when they were able. Judah’s population (estimated at 
300,000) was probably about half that of Israel’s. The northern kingdom 


had the best farm land and was favored with more rainfall than the 
south. 


In spite of her small size Judah enjoyed certain advantages over Israel. 
She had control of Jerusalem, with its ancient heritage of the temre and 
its divinely ordained worship, together with the Davidic dynasty and the 
buildings and traditions of the strong Solomonic empire. Her location in 
the southern hill country removed her somewhat from the ever- 
increasing tempo of struggle for control of the road to Egypt by the 
Assyrians, a struggle that ended eventually in Israel’s destruction. She 
tended to be a city-state (no other Judean city could begin to compete 
with Jerusalem) with a homogeneous population and strong 
centralization of authority, thus avoiding the weakness of 
decentralization that characterized the northern kingdom. The 
continuing Davidic dynasty (Israel had nine dynasties during the reigns 
of nineteen kings) and a Levitic priesthood (attached to the Jerusalem 
temple) were sources of continuing strength. 
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country. 


IV. The history of the kingdom of Judah. It is difficult to 
isolate Judah’s history. In the biblical sources (the books of Kings and 
Chronicles) the accounts of Israel and Judah are intertwined, with Israel 
predominating. One gets the impression that Israel’s history was 


dynamic and in several respects attractive, while Judah’s existence 
(except for certain great periods) was conservative—essentially a 
“holding operation.” Judah’s history from the death of Solomon to the 
fall of Jerusalem to the Babylonians may be divided into three periods: 
A. Judah from the death of Solomon to the mid-eighth 
century, 922-742 B.C. During this period of nearly two centuries 
Judah and Israel lived side by side. For the first two generations the 
successive Judean kings fought against Israel, seeking to compel her to 
reunite with the south. Beginning with Jenosnapnat, however, they saw the 
impossibility of success in this attempt, for Israel was, if anything, more 
powerful than Judah. Jehoshaphat began a tradition of friendly 
cooperation with Israel, which, with few exceptions, characterized the 
Judean kings until the fall of Samaria left the southern kingdom to carry 
on alone. 


With the split of the kingdom, the Hebrew empire raised by David and 
Solomon collapsed. Judah was now a second-rate power—a city-state in 
the hills. As if to prove its degradation, Susnax, a soldier turned king of 
Ecypr, invaded Palestine, seeking to revive the Egyptian empire. 
According to the Bible he badly looted Jerusalem (1 Ki. 14:25-26); 
Shishak’s own historical inscriptions at Karnak indicate that he sacked 
most of Palestine. Rehoboam’s pathetic copper shields, a cheap imitation 
of the looted gold ones (14:27-28), symbolize the condition of post- 
Solomonic Judah—the grandeur had departed. 


Rehoboam and his son Asuan seem to have carried on Solomon’s 
syncretistic tendencies; pagan rites flourished. Asa and JenosHapHat 
instituted reforms aimed at purifying the worship of the Lord from pagan 
influence. Jehoshaphat is known for the marriage of his son JeHoram to 
Armaan, daughter of Anas and Jezegr of Israel, thus sealing his new policy 
of friendliness toward the northern kingdom. This policy seems to have 
brought great prosperity to Judah, but also the threat that the Baat 
worship sponsored by Ahab in Israel might spread to the south. 
Jehoram’s son, Ahaziah, ruled for only one year. After his death he was 
briefly succeeded by Athaliah, the queen mother. She sought to stamp 
out all the Judean royal house and to make Baalism the worship of 
Judah. A palace-temple coup resulted in her death (837 B.C.), the 


restoration of the Davidic line in the person of Joash (Jenoasu), the boy 
king, and the revival of the worship of Yahweh sponsored by Jenorapa the 
high priest. 

The next two kings, Amazian and Uzzian, reigned during a great burst of 
political and economic prosperity, just before the coming of the Assyrian 
invasions and Israel’s captivity. Judah and Israel briefly occupied much 
of the land they had under Solomon’s reign. Increased trade brought 
home great wealth. Luxury (especially in Israel) was unprecedented. It 
was to the spiritually careless people of this time, at ease in Zion, that 
the great eighth-century prophets—Amos, Hosea, Jonah, Isaiah, and 
Micah—came. 


B. Judah during the period of the Assyrian ascendancy, 
742-687 B.C. In the third quarter of the eighth century an event 
occurred that was to influence all of succeeding history. Assyria, with its 
capital at Nineven, moved westward in its effort to capture the civilized 
world. Ultimately Israel, located as she was on the road to Egypt, was 
destroyed by the Assyrians (722), and Judah was severely damaged. 

King Araz first brought Judah into the Assyrian orbit when he called 
on the new empire to relieve him from the attack of the coalition formed 
by Israel and the Arameans (Syria, 2 Ki. 16:7). Judah was saved, Damascus 
destroyed, and part of Israel overrun by the Assyrians (733-732 B.C.), 
but at a serious cost. There naturally followed spiritual subordination of 
Assyria, and Ahaz introduced its pagan religious practices into 
Jerusalem. This problem of imported paganism was to plague Judah 
until its fall. Late in Ahaz’s reign the city of Samaria was destroyed and 
Israel’s national existence brought to an end. King Hezexian, the pious son 
of Ahaz, sensing a weakening of Assyrian power, sought to throw off 
both the political and religious yoke of Assyria. Under him, Judah 
managed to survive the attacks of Srnnacuerw, although at fearful cost. 
Hezekiah reformed the national religion, purifying it of paganism. His 
treaty with the rising power of Basy.on, a threat to Assyrian domination 
of Mesopotamia, although condemned by Isaran, was another facet of his 
struggle to keep Judah free. The prophets Isaiah and Mican continued 
their ministry into this period. Certainly much of Hezekiah’s success in 


religious reform was due to Isaiah’s support. 


C. The last century of the kingdom of Judah, 687-587 


B.C. During Judah’s last century of national existence Palestine was the 
scene of intermittent warfare; empires clashed, fell, and rose around her 
until finally Judah fell. Manassen, son of Hezekiah, through a long reign 
chose to submit again to Assyrian political and religious control. His 
grandson, Josan, was the last good Hebrew king, and the last one whose 
reign saw anything like normal times in the Judean kingdom. Josiah’s 
famous revival (621 B.C.), the most thoroughgoing in Judah’s history, 
was aided by the rediscovery of the Book of the Law (probably 
Deuteronomy) in the temple (2 Ki. 22). Josiah made a great effort to rid 
Judah of all paganism and to centralize all the worship of the Lord at the 
Jerusalem temple. This meant rebellion against Assyria, which Josiah 
was able to carry out; in fact, it was during his reign that the Assyrian 
empire disintegrated. Josiah tragically lost his life trying to oppose the 
forces of Pharaoh Neco, who were crossing Palestine on their way to 
Syria to fight in the battles that marked the death throes of Assyria, with 
Nieven falling in the year 612. During Josiah’s reign the young Jeremian 
began his prophetic career, which extended into the period of the 
captivity. A sad man with a depressing message, Jeremiah predicted the 
fall of the nation because of her sins. Evidently Josiah’s revival had done 
little to stop the downward trend. 


Egypt still tried to play a part in the political struggle, and her 
nearness to Palestine made her also a power to be reckoned with in 
Judah. Placed between great world powers, relying alternately on each 
but seldom (according to the prophets) on her God, Judah played a 
fateful, increasingly unsteady role. Unsettled, fearful times followed 
Josiah’s death. King Jevoiaxim, a puppet of Egypt, was unworthy to follow 
his father Josiah. Jeremiah steadily opposed his easy trust that the 
temple would bring security. The Babylonians raided Jerusalem during 
his reign (605 B.C.). Finally the proud, wicked king was killed in a coup, 
and his son Jexowcun replaced him. After three months the Babylonians 
under Nesucnapnezzar captured Jerusalem (597) and took captive to Basy.on 
many important persons, including the king. This was the beginning of 
the end. Babylon, having replaced Nineveh as the center of world power, 


would dominate Judah until she destroyed her. 


ZepekiaH, another son of Josiah, was made regent in the place of captive 
Jehoiachin. He rebelled against Babylon, made a league with Egypt, and 
so incurred the wrath of the Babylonians that they decided to destroy 
Jerusalem. After a bitter siege of a year and a half the city fell to 
Nebuchadnezzar and was destroyed, Zedekiah was blinded and carried 
to Babylon, and the great bulk of the population taken there with him 
(586 B.C.). Archaeologists have found that the cities of Judah were 
completely destroyed at this time. Thus ended the glorious kingdom of 
David and Solomon. Observers would have said that the Hebrew nation 
was annihilated, and indeed, the other nations conquered by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians did cease to exist. But the prophets 
proclaimed a better hope for the chosen people. “A remnant will return” 
Isaiah had said (Isa. 10:21), and in time this purged remnant returned 
and became the basis on which a new Israel would be built. 


Judaism. The Greek word Ioudaismos G2682 occurs in only one biblical 
passage (Gal. 1:13-14; KJV, “the Jews’ religion”; cf. also 2:14). Although 
the term Judaism can be used broadly of the Hebrew culture as a whole, 
it often refers to the religion of the Jews subsequent to the OT period. As 
such, Judaism is typically contrasted to the OT, but one cannot forget 
that the postbiblical developments were firmly rooted in the religious 
attitudes and practices of the Hebrew Scriptures. See Tamun. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The traditional tomb of King David, who holds an exalted place in Judaism. 


Judaizer. The Greek verb ioudaizd G2678, used only once in the NT 
(Gal. 2:14, but found already in the LXX of Esth. 8:17), has an 
intransitive meaning, “live as a Jew, become a Jew, adopt the traditions 
of Judaism.” Pau, however, uses it in combination with the verb “to 
compel,” and that has led to the modern use of Judaize in the transitive 
sense “to force/coerce Gentiles to become Jews.” In biblical scholarship, 
therefore, the noun Judaizers is most frequently applied to early 
Christian Jews who opposed Paul’s message of freedom from the taw and 


insisted that Gentme Christians should become circumcised and follow the 
Mosaic regulations (cf. Acts 15:1-2; Gal. 2:3-5). See GALATIANS, LETTER TO THE. 


Judas. joo’duhs (Gk. Ioudas G2683, from Heb. yēhûdâ H3373, “praise”). 
Greek form of Hebrew Jupan, which originally was the name of one of 


the sons of Jacos. After the rxnz, it became one of the names most 
frequently used by the Jews, and it is not surprising that in the Apocrypna 
and NT it designates a considerable number of different men. 

(1) Son of Marratuias and leader of the Maccabean Revolt (1 Macc. 2:4 
et al.; other men by the same name are mentioned in 11:17 and 16:2 et 
al.). See Maccaseer. 

(2) Judas the Galilean, described by Gama. as a man who “appeared 
in the days of the census and led a band of people in revolt. He too was 
killed, and all his followers were scattered” (Acts 5:37). The enrollment 
or assessment for tax purposes here in view was that under Qummius 
during his governorship of Syria in A.D. 6-7. Josrrnus too in a number of 
places (e.g., Ant. 18.1.6) calls this Judas a Galilean, but elsewhere, 
evidently referring to his place of birth, calls him a Gaulanite from the 
city of Gamala (18.1.1). Josephus regards Judas of Galilee as a founder 
of a fourth sect or school of philosophy among the Jews (18.1.6; War 
2.8.1). Those in this party agreed with the position of the Puarisers in all 
matters, he reports, except that they acknowledged God alone to be their 
governor and lord and were passionately devoted to liberty. With the 


support of a Pharisee named Saddok, Judas vigorously opposed the 
enrollment under Quirinius and engendered strife, violence, and 
bloodshed (Ant. 18.1.1). From Judas’s incendiary activity and teaching, 
the Zeators and the Sicarii would seem to have sprung. 


(3) Judas son of Mary, morner or sesus, and thus probably a half-brother of 
the Lord; he is listed with other brothers, James, Joseph (Joses), and 
Simon (Matt. 13:55; Mk. 6:3). He is to be distinguished from the apostle 
Judas, one of the Twelve (see below, #4), because the BROTHERS OF THE LORD 
did not believe in him during his ministry (Jn. 7:5). The author of the 
epistle of Jude was in all probability this Judas (see June, terrer or). He 
does not designate himself as one of the apostles, and seems to 
distinguish himself from them (Jude 17-18 and cf. v. 3). He identifies 
himself as “Jude [Gk. Judas], a servant of Jesus Christ and a brother of 
James” (v. 1), no doubt meaning James the Lord’s brother (see James #2). 


(4) Judas son of James, included among the twelve apostles (Lk. 6:16; 
Acts 1:13). The KJV interprets the ambiguous Greek to mean “Judas the 
brother of James,” but it appears that when Luke means “brother” rather 
than “son,” he makes the designation explicit (Lk. 3:1; 6:14; Acts 12:2). 
In the other lists of the Twelve, Tuapparus occurs instead of Judas of 
James (Matt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18); the same apostle may well have been 
called by both these names, but not all scholars adopt this solution. In 
Jn. 14:22 he is sharply distinguished from Judas Iscariot and is reported 
to have asked a question of Jesus: “Then Judas (not Judas Iscariot) said, 
‘But, Lord, why do you intend to show yourself to us and not to the 
world?’” In the Syriac tradition, this Judas is identified with Tuomas. 


(5) Jupas iscarior (see separate article). 


(6) Judas of Damascus. After the Lord had appeared to Saul (Pav) on 
the road to Damascus, Saul was led into the city and stayed in the house of 
a man named Judas, presumably a believer himself (Acts 9:11). The Lord 
directed Ananias to go to the street called Srraicnr and inquire for Saul in 
Judas’s house. 

(7) Judas surnamed Barsaspas. At the Council of Jerusalem, the apostles 
and the elders selected out of their company Judas Barsabbas and Snas, 
“two men who were leaders among the brothers,” to go to Annocu of 


Syria with Paul and sar-nasas (Acts 15:22) to confirm by word of mouth 
the contents of the letter containing the decree of the council (15:27). 
The epistle from the council was delivered to the church in Antioch, and 
Judas and Silas, “who themselves were prophets, said much to 
encourage and strengthen the brothers” (15:32). Possibly this Judas was 
a brother of the Joseph called Barsabbas, surnamed Justus, who was 
chosen with Marmas as a candidate for the place from which Judas 
Iscariot fell away (1:25). 


Judas Iscariot. joo‘duhs is-kair’ee-uht (Gk. Ioudas Iskaridtés G2683 + 
G2697). One of the Twelve, known primarily as the disciple who 
betrayed Jesus to the authorities. He and his father Simon were both 
surnamed “Iscariot” (Jn. 6:71), a word of uncertain meaning but thought 
to be a hellenized form of Hebrew {š gériyyét, “man of Keriorn,” thus 
serving to indicate his origin. Nothing is known of his early life. He may 
have joined the disciples of Jesus from pure motives and probably 
showed evidence of business acumen and so was appointed treasurer for 
the disciples (Jn. 12:6; 13:29), but perhaps after his hopes for a high 
place in an earthly kingdom of Jesus were dashed (cf. 6:66), he became 
a thief. His indignation when Jesus was anointed at Bernany was 
hypocritical. His pretended zeal for the poor was really covetousness, 
and is so interpreted by John (12:6), though the disciples of Jesus 
apparently trusted him to the end (13:21-30). Jesus, however, was not 
deceived (cf. 6:64) but knew from the beginning who would betray him. 
It was only at the Last Supper that Jesus revealed that one of them “was 
later to betray him” (6:71). Then Saran entered into Judas, and when 
Jesus dismissed him, he went out to do the dastardly deed that he had 
already planned (Mk. 14:10). He sold the Lord for thirty pieces of silver, 
betrayed him with a kiss, then in remorse threw down the money before 
the chief priests and elders (Matt. 27:3-10) and went out and committed 
suicide. Matthew says he hanged himself (Matt. 27:5), and Luke adds 
that “he fell headlong, his body burst open” (Acts 1:18). He is always 
mentioned last among the apostles. 


Jude. See Jupas #2; June, LETTER or. 


Jude, Letter of. The last among the Carnouc gpistizs. It was regarded by 
Origen (d. c. A.D. 253) as “of but few verses yet full of mighty words of 
heavenly wisdom.” The opening verse describes the author as “Jude, a 
servant of Jesus Christ and a brother of James.” This is probably the 
same person as Jupas, brother of James and Jesus (Matt. 13:55; Mk. 6:3; 
See BROTHERS OF THE LORD). Nothing more is known about him or about his 
place of writing, nor is precise dating of the letter possible. The strong 
resemblance between this letter and 2 Pet. 2 has been used by some for 
dating purposes, but others think that this feature merely reflects 
dependence on a common tradition. We do know that the problems it 
discusses were common during the last quarter of the first century, when 
heresy was increasing. Concerning the purpose of the letter there is no 
doubt: the writer is directing to his readers an urgent appeal “to contend 
for the faith that was once for all entrusted to the saints” (Jude 3). The 
very basis of Christianity was in jeopardy. 


Jude goes on to deal with the new heresy threatening the churches 
from within. What it was, and who its supporters were, is not clear; but 
we are told something about their appalling lifestyle and its baneful 
influence on the church. Jude reminds Christians of the inevitability of 
opposition, of the need for compassion toward sinners, and of the 
ineffable attributes of God. As he denounces those who would 
undermine the true faith, his voice seems to rise in righteous anger: this 
was a time for holy intolerance. There is no place in the church for those 
who divide the people of God (Jude 4-16). The Christian ranks had been 
infiltrated by “certain men” who held that those who became Christians 
were no longer under law and could behave as they wished (cf. Rom. 
6:1-2; 1 Jn. 3:6). Gnostic heretics held that morals and religion were 
different things, but this teaching misunderstood the true nature of 
Christian liberty and degraded it to the level of pagan license (2 Pet. 
2:2). Using the most striking images (rainless clouds, blighted trees, 
wandering stars), Jude warns against those who pretend to piety but are 
rotten at heart and leave the trace of the mire behind them. Jude 
reminds his readers of God’s punishment in the OT (Gen. 6:1-4; 19:24; 


Num. 14:29, 37) against people, angels, and cities that should have 
known better, and he leaves them in no doubt that God still punishes 
sin. 


Overview of JUDE 


Author: Jude, brother of James (prob. referring to the half- 
brother of Jesus). 


Historical setting: The date, place of writing, and destination 
are unknown, but the addressees (possibly Jewish Christians 
of the pispersion) were being challenged by heretical and 


immoral people. Some scholars speculate that the letter was 
written in the early 60s; others prefer a date near the end of 
the century. 


Purpose: To urge the readers “to contend for the faith” (Jude 
1), opposing false doctrine and immorality. 


Contents: After the introduction (Jude 1-4), the bulk of this 
brief letter consists of a denunciation of the false teachers 
(vv. 5-19), followed by positive exhortations and a doxology 
(vv. 20-25). 


Jude 17-25 exhorts to continued perseverance. There is a reminder 
that the apostles had foretold the coming of the “scoffers” (cf. 2 Pet. 3:3) 
who love worldly things and sow dissension among believers. Watchful, 
prayerful, expectant Christians had, however, nothing to fear from such 
renegades. Jude obviously knew too well the tensions and temptations, 
the awfulness of sin. He knew that some cases called for stern rebuke, 
others needed compassion and a right concern. The letter ends with a 
firm ascription of glory to the One to whom alone it belongs and who 
will bring his whole family at last, cleansed and complete, into his own 
presence forever. 


Judea. joo-dee’uh (Gk. Ioudaia G2677, from Heb. yēhûdâ H3373, 
“Judah”). Also Judaea. Name used for the southern part of Parrstme, 
especially after the end of the kingdom of Judah (see Jupan, xnepom oF; 
occasionally, however, the gentilic Jupran is used in the sense of 
“Judahite,” that is, a member of the tribe of Juvan even during the earlier 


periods). The corresponding Greek term occurs often (but not as often as 
the form Jouda) in the Sepruacinr with reference to Judah. Since most of 
the exiles who returned from the Babylonian exile belonged to the tribe 
of Judah and settled in the environs of Jerusaiem, they came to be called 
Judeans or Jews, and their land Judea. 


Judea. 


Under the Persian empire, Judea was a district administered by a 
governor who was usually a Jew (Hag. 1:14; 2:2). Under Rome, with the 
banishment of Herov’s son Archelaus, the province of Judea became 
annexed to the Roman province of Syra; but its governors were 
appointed by the Roman emperor. Their immediate superior was the 
proconsul of Syria, who ruled from Annocn (Lk. 3:1). The official 
residence of the governors of Judea was Carsarza. Geographically, Judea 


was about 55 mi. (90 km.) N to S and the same distance E to W, 
extending from the Mepirerranean to the Dran sea, with its northern 


boundary just N of Joppa and its southern boundary a few miles S of Gaza 


and the southern portion of the Dead Sea. Its exact boundary was, 
however, never fixed. 


judge. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Judges, Book of. The seventh book of the OT. In the Hebrew Bible, 
Judges is included among the Former Prophets. The book takes its name 
from the title of those who ruled Israel during the period from Josnua to 


vA = 


SamuzL. Although “judge” is a literal translation of Hebrew S6pé (ptc. of 
the verb Sapat H9149, “to decide, pass judgment, be in authority”), the 
term in this context really means “leader” or “ruler.” The principal 
function of the Hebrew “judges” during this period was that of military 
deliverers. 


Overview of JUDGES 


Author: Unknown. 


Historical setting: Covers the period from the death of sosuua 
(c. 1380 or 1230 B.C., depending on the date of the exopus) 
to the generation that preceded the monarchy (c. 1050 
B.C.). The book itself may have been composed soon after 
the end of that period (a Jewish tradition attributed it to 
samuEL), but many scholars date it several centuries later. 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the 
chaotic times following the Israelite occupation of canaan, 
and thus to show the nation’s need for the centralized rule 
of a king. 


Contents: After a prologue (Jdg. 1:1—2:5) and a summary of 
the cycles of sin and deliverance (2:5—3:6), the book 
describes the work of twelve “judges” or leaders, with 


emphasis On DEBORAH, GIDEON, JEPHTHAH, and samson (3:7—16:31), 


followed by an account of two shocking stories of religious 
and moral degeneration (chs. 17-21). 


The book makes no clear claim to authorship or date of composition. 
Much of it appears to be very old. The Jzsusrres are referred to as still 
dwelling in Jerusaiem (Jdg. 1:21). Dav’s capture of Jerusalem about 1000 
B.C. (2 Sam. 5:6-10) brought this situation to an end. The Canaanites 
still lived in Gezer (Jdg. 1:29), a city that first came under Hebrew 
control at the time of Sotomon (1 Ki. 9:16). On the other hand, there are 
also references that cannot be understood except as written at a time 
well after that of the judges. The thematic statement, “In those days 
Israel had no king; everyone did as he saw fit” (Jdg. 17:6; 18:1; 19:1; 
21:25), could not have been written before the reign of Sau; indeed, it 
would be unlikely until a time well after the institution of the monarchy, 
when the earlier chaotic days tended to be forgotten. The reference to 
the worship at Dan “until the time of the captivity of the land” (18:30) 
seems to be a reference to the conquest of Gaumee by Tictatn-preser II in 
733 B.C. It would seem, then, that the book contains very old material, 
which may well have been edited at a later date. It may be noted that 
recent critical scholarship, while holding to a later date for the final 
editing of the book, acknowledges the general historicity of the narrative 
and uses it as the major source for our understanding of the period of the 
judges. 

It is difficult to date with precision the historical period covered by 
the book of Judges. It appears to have ended about a generation before 
Saul became king; thus we may place the end of the book at about 1020 
B.C. The year of the death of Joshua, with which the book opens, 
depends on the date of the rxopus from Egypt, about which there is much 
dispute. Accordingly, some scholars date the beginning of the period of 
the judges at c. 1380-60; others, at c. 1230-10; still others, later. At first 
sight it may seem that the book itself gives the answer, for it states the 
duration of the judgeships of the various judges. A close examination of 
the text, however, reveals that most of the judges were local, not 
national in their influence, and it appears likely that their periods 


overlapped. Further, the frequency of the number forty for the length of 
their office (Jdg. 3:11; 5:31; 8:28; 13:1; 1 Sam. 4:18) suggests that this 
figure is a round number for a generation and not to be taken exactly. 


The purposes of the book of Judges are (1) to bridge in some manner 
the historical gap between the death of Joshua and the inauguration of 
the monarchy; (2) to show the moral and political degradation of a 
people who neglected their religious heritage and compromised their 
faith with the surrounding paganism; (3) to show the need of the people 
for the unity and leadership by a strong central government in the 
person of a king. The contents may be discussed under three headings, as 
follows. 


I. Introduction (Jdg. 1:1—2:10). This section gives a description of 
the state of the conquest of Canaan when Joshua died. It is a record of 
incomplete success. The less desirable hill country had been taken, but 
the fertile plains and the cities were still largely in Canaanite hands. This 
description does not contradict the record of the conquest (found in the 
book of Joshua), which only claims that the Hebrew armies had 
“blitzkrieged” the whole land, while plainly stating that not all had been 
possessed (Josh. 13:1-6). It was one thing for the Hebrew armies to 
sweep through the land; it was quite another for the individuals and 
tribes of the Hebrews to dispossess the Canaanites from the land and 
settle there. They failed to dispossess them, and this failure meant that 
the Hebrews lived as neighbors with pagan Canaanites; thus, the way 
was prepared for the syncretism (combining worship of the Lord with 
worship of idols) that so characterized the Hebrews during this period. 
This culture and religion were often largely Canaanite and pagan. This is 
the reason for the moral and spiritual degradation of the Hebrew people 
during the period of the judges. 


II. Main body of the book (Jdg. 2:11—16:31). Here occur the 
accounts of the judges, the cycles of failure, oppression, and relief by a 
judge. The cycle is set forth in the abstract in 2:11—3:6, and the 
accounts of the judges follow. As already noted, these “judges” were not 
principally civil magistrates. Rather, they were military deliverers, who 
led the people of Israel to freedom against their enemies. Their names 
are as follows: 1. Oraner (3:7-11). 


2. Enuo (3:12-30): Central Palestine and Transjordan. 

3. Suamcar (3:31): Philistine plain. 

4. Dezoran and Barak (chs. 4-5): Central Palestine and Galilee. 
5. Gweon (chs. 6-8): Central Palestine and Transjordan. 


6. Asmetecu (ch. 9): Central Palestine. Abimelech is considered by many 
as merely an outlaw and not a judge. 


7. Tota (10:1-2): Central Palestine. 

8. Jar (10:3-5): Transjordan. 

9. Jeputuan (10:6—12:7): Transjordan. 
10. Iszan (12:8-10): Southern Palestine. 
11. Exon (12:11-12): Northern Palestine. 
12. Aspon (12:13-15): Central Palestine. 
13. Samson (chs. 13-16): Philistine plain. 


For detailed discussion of these leaders, see separate articles on each 
of them as well as the article suvces, THe. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The battle between Gideon and the Midianites occurred here, in the Harod Valley. (View 


SE toward Mt. Gilboa.) 


IHI. Appendix (Jdg. 17-21). The events recorded here seem to have 
occurred, not after the judges mentioned in the main part of the book, 


but during their judgeships. They are relegated to the appendix probably 
because they are narratives in their own right and if inserted in the main 
body would have marred the symmetry of the judge cycles there. These 
narratives describe life during this turbulent near-pagan period and give 
a frank and unvarnished description of the brutality and paganism that 
Israel was contaminated with because of her close association with her 
pagan Canaanite neighbors. 

The Levre or Jdg. 17-18 was a priest who could follow his religious 
practice anywhere. He was hired as a family chaplain and soothsayer, 
and his presence was certain to bring “good luck” (17:13). He evidently 
functioned with idols (18:20) and was quite willing to change situations 
if the change involved a better salary (18:19-20). All of this is in direct 
contrast to the divine command concerning the priesthood in the Mosaic 
law. 


The migration of the Danites (Jdg. 18) was necessitated by their 
failure to capture the territory assigned to them (Josh. 19:40-48; Jdg. 
1:34-36). They then traveled to a northern valley, remote and 
defenseless, captured it, and settled there. Thus originated the northern 
Dan, known in the expression, “from Dan to Beersheba” (e.g., 1 Sam. 
3:20; 2 Sam. 3:10; 1 Ki. 4:25). 


The narrative of the Levite’s concubine (Jdg. 19) casts a livid light on 
the brutality of the times and introduces the war of the tribes against the 
Benjamites (chs. 20-21). This is not the only intertribal war of the period 
(8:1-3; 12:1-6). In fact, it is clear that the loyalty of the Hebrews at this 
time was a merely tribal one, as is the case with the bedouin until today. 
There was no real Hebrew nation; Israel was at best a very loose 
confederation of tribes around a central sanctuary, the rasernacie at Suon 
(18:31). 


The cruelty and paganism of the narratives of Judges are often a 
stumbling block to readers. It should not be imagined that the writer is 
approving of everything he records. Rather, the book should be viewed 
as a history of the tragic judgment of God on a people who failed to keep 
their heritage of true religious faith by assimilating far too much of their 
surrounding culture. The history of the judges has been called “the 
struggle between faith and culture.” In this struggle, faith lost. And, of 


course, culture suffered also. 


All this should not close our eyes to the beauty of the book of Judges 
as literature. Many of the narratives would rank high in any collection of 
the short stories of the world. Even in the most brutal passages there is 
an austere dignity. Sin is never reveled in; it is always held up to the 
gaze of horror. In the pungent discourse by Jornam (Jdg. 9:7-15), Judges 
has preserved almost the only fable in ancient Hebrew literature. The 
song of Deborah, much studied by recent scholars, has a sonorous 
quality and vivid narrative power. The narratives of the book are 
amazingly brief. The Hebrew literary artist was at his best when he used 
only a few sentences to describe action- and emotion-packed events. 


judges, the. Two distinct functions need to be discussed under this 
heading. 


I. The civil magistrate. In patriarchal times Hebrew life was 
organized around the family and the clan. Heads of families 
(“patriarchs”) and elders of the tribes were the judges (Gen. 38:24), and 
their authority was based on custom. After the rxopus from Egypt, Moses 
(on the advice of Jerro, Exod. 18:13-26), organized the nation into 
groups of thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, within each tribe. Over 
each unit a qualified person was placed as judge, and only the most 
important cases were brought before Moses (Deut. 1:12-18; 21:2). After 
entering Canaan, a similar plan of local government was followed (Deut. 
16:18-20; 17:2-13; 19:15-20; Josh. 8:33; 23:2; 24:1; 1 Sam. 8:1). During 
the period of the judges the office assumed a very different character; 
this will be treated below. 


When the monarchy was instituted, the king himself tried important 
cases (2 Sam. 15:2; 1 Ki. 3:9, 28; 7:7; Prov. 20:8). Davin assigned Levires to 
the judicial office and appointed 6,000 men as officers and judges (1 
Chr. 23:4; 26:29). According to 2 Chr. 19:5-8, Jemosnarnar enlarged the 
judicial system of Judah with a kind of supreme court at Jerusalem, 
made up of Levites, priests, and heads of fathers’ houses. The prophets 
often complained bitterly that justice was corrupted by bribery and false 
witness (Isa. 1:23; 5:23; 10:1; Amos 5:12; 6:12; Mic. 3:11; 7:3). Kings 


were often unjust (1 Ki. 22:26; 2 Ki. 21:16; Jer. 36:26). The case of 
Auap’s seizure Of Nasos vineyard (1 Ki. 21:1-13) shows how far a king 
could go in getting his own way, in flagrant contradiction of law and 
custom, at least in the northern kingdom of Israel. 


In OT times the judges’ activities were not limited to what today 
would be considered judicial functions. Our present division of powers 
among the legislative, executive, and judicial branches is a modern 
innovation. The word judge is often parallel to king (Ps. 2:10; 148:11; Isa. 
33:22; 40:23; Amos 2:3). In several Semitic languages the term used in 
the Hebrew Bible for judge (S6pér) is used for rulers of various kinds. 
This breadth of meaning attached to the term judge in ancient times 


leads to its extended use in the book of Judges. 


II. The leaders during the period of the judges. From the 
time of the death of Josnua to the reign of Sau, Israel’s first king, the 
principal leaders of the people were called judges. These men and their 
times are described in the book of Judges and in 1 Sam. 1-7. They were 
charismatic leaders; that is, they were raised up to be Israel’s “saviors” 
by a special endowment of the Spirit of God. It is clear that they were 
judges only in the broadest sense of that term. In reality, they were 
principally military deliverers, raised up to save the people of Israel from 
oppressing foreign powers. Much general information about the period 
of the judges, together with a complete list of their names and the 
regions in which they ruled, is given in the article, Jupces, soox or. 


The discussion here will be restricted to a consideration of the careers 
and times of the most important of the judges. The times were most 
distressing. The period was cruel, barbarous, and bloody. The tribes, 
scattered in the hill country of Canaan, were divided into many separate 
enclaves. Even the tasernacte at Smo, which should have provided a 
religious unity, seems to have been generally neglected in favor of the 
local high places. Only an unusual crisis, such as the crime that brought 
on the Benjamite war (Jdg. 19:1-30; 20:1), could lead the tribes to 
united action. It appears that Jupan in the S was unusually isolated from 
the other tribes. 


The first judge mentioned in detail is Enuo son of Gera (Jdg. 3:12-30). 
A Benjamite, he is said to have been lefthanded, a serious defect in those 


superstitious times. Few if any of the judges are pictured as ideal 
individuals. The occasion of God’s raising up Ehud was the oppression 
by Ecton king of Moa, who with the Ammonires and Awmatexires (all 
Transjordanian herdsmen or nomads), occupied the region of Jericuo 
(“the City of Palms,” 3:13). After eighteen years of oppression, Ehud led 
a revolt by killing Eglon when he presented the tribute. The gory details 
of the deed fit well this violent period. With Ephraimite help Eglon took 
the fords of the Jorpan and killed the Moabites as they sought to flee 
homeward. An eighty-year period of peace followed. 


In the second detailed deliverance narrative (Jdg. 4-5), the scene shifts 
from the lower Jordan Valley to the Valley of Jezree. and the Gainer hill 
country in N Palestine. The oppressor is Jasin, who reigned in Hazor and 
whose 900 chariots of iron must have struck terror into the Hebrew 
tribes, for they had no such machines of war (1 Sam. 13:19-22). The 
modern excavation of Hazor by Israeli scholars has underscored the 
importance of this Canaanite stronghold, probably the largest city in 
ancient Palestine. The deliverers were Desoran, “a prophetess” (Jdg. 4:4), 
surely the actual leader of the uprising, and Barax son of Abinoam, a 
fearful man (4:8) who led the Hebrew army at Deborah’s urging. The 
tribes of the Galilee hill country united for this battle, which was fought 
in the Valley of Jezreel by the Brook Kisnon. Evidently a cloudburst 
upstream caused the Kishon to overflow onto the plains through which it 
flows, thus immobilizing the chariots on which the Canaanites depended 
(4:15; 5:20-22). When the army of Jabin was defeated, his general Siszra 
fled, only to be killed ignominiously by the woman Jam (4:17-22). 
Deborah’s warlike song of praise (ch. 5) is believed to be one of the 
oldest poems of the Bible and is noted for its rough, primitive vigor. A 
forty-year rest followed this deliverance. 
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Courtyard of a reconstructed Philistine house at the harbor city of Tel Qasile. The Philistine presence threatened the 


Israelites throughout the period of the judges. 


The third great judge was Gweron (Jdg. 6-8), the location of whose 
village of Opxran, in the tribal territory of ManasseH, is a matter of 
uncertainty. It was located somewhere W of the Jordan, probably in the 
region between Berm snan and Tasor. The oppressing Midianites, desert 
bedouin from the Transsorpan region, had crossed the Jordan and were 
raiding in Palestine proper. Gideon is commonly remembered for his 
doubt and reluctance to take action (6:15, 17, 36-40; 7:10), but it should 
be noted that once he assumed command he proved a steady and 
effective soldier (6:25-27; 7:15-24). His ruse, carried out by a mere 300 
companions, frightened the disorganized bedouin from the Valley of 
Jezreel into full retreat across the Jordan. Gideon promptly called the 
Ephraimites to take the Jordan fords and thereby they destroyed the 
Midianites. Gideon appears to have established some form of regular 
rule over at least the region of the Jezreel Valley during his lifetime. His 
importance can be gauged by his rather large domestic establishment 
(8:30). Adhering to the ancient ideal of charismatic leadership, he 
rejected the idea of setting up a dynasty (8:22-23). His rule is said to 
have lasted forty years. 


The account of Gideon’s son Asimezecn and his violent rule over the 
SuecHem area in the central hill country is told in Jdg. 9. Abimelech is not 
called a judge, and he appears more as a brigand or political-military 


adventurer than as a deliverer of Israel from an oppressing enemy. He 
died as he lived—his skull was cracked by a millstone, and he was 
finally killed by his armorbearer. Probably his career is described solely 
to give a feeling of the violent, unsettled state of things during the times 
of the judges. If that is its purpose, it can be said to have succeeded. 

JeputHan, a Transjordanian chieftain, appears next (Jdg. 11-12) as the 
deliverer of Guran and Manasseh (N Transjordan) from the oppression of 
the Ammonites—a pastoral people who pressured Manasseh from the S. 
He is chiefly remembered for his thoughtless vow (11:30-31). While 
authorities differ as to what was involved in it, it is not unlikely that the 
vow involved offering his daughter as a sacrifice to God in the event of 
victory over the Ammonites (11:34-39). If it be objected that such an act 
was completely out of keeping with Hebrew religious practice, it may be 
answered that this narrative only emphasized the extent of the religious 
degradation of the Hebrews during this turbulent period. 

The last of the great judges was Samson (Jdg. 13-16), with whom the 
scene shifts to a different part of Palestine—the Puuistne plain. It is likely 
that Samson lived late in the judges period, at the time when a large 
invasion of the Palestinian seacoast was occurring. The invaders (Sra 
peopLes) from the Aegean area, had been repulsed in their attempt to enter 
Egypt (by Ramses III) and had subsequently settled in what became 
known as the Philistine plain. Samson lived in the Suepueran area that 
bordered that plain. He was dedicated to a life of Nazirire obedience 
before his birth. His life was the tragedy of one whose great potential 
was vitiated through a lack of self-discipline. Hardly a very religious 
person, Samson was known for his great strength, becoming the 
Hebrews’ champion against the Philistines. His failure to discipline his 
sensuous nature led him into three liaisons with Philistine women. 
Doubtless each was an instrument of the Philistine lords in their effort to 
subdue Samson. We do not read that Samson ever led a Hebrew army 
against the Philistines. Rather, he made single-handed exploits in 
Philistine territory, several of which are described (Jdg. 14:19; 15:4-5, 8, 
15; 16:3). The account of Samson’s being subdued at the hand of Druman 
is well known. Killing in his death more Philistines than he killed in his 
life (16:30), he became at the last a tragic figure. He had judged Israel 


twenty years. 

Eu (1 Sam. 1-4) and Samur (2:12) are also called judges. Although they 
did do some of the work of the judges described above, it would seem 
better to regard them as priest and propuer respectively—transitional 
figures preparing the way for the monarchy. 


judgment. A word found many times in Scripture, with various 
meanings. Sometimes it refers to the pronouncing of a formal opinion or 
decision by human beings, but more often it indicates either a calamity 
regarded as sent by God for punisument or a sentence of God as the Judge 
of all. Among the more important judgments of God prior to the rxopus 
are those on Apam, Eve, and the serpent after the Fan (Gen. 3), on 
humanity generally at the moon (6:5), on Sopom and Gomorran (18:20), and 
on Basm (11:1-9). God brings judgment to his creatures when they rebel 
against his will. 

In the OT, the relationship between the Lord and Israrı is thought of 
under the form of a covenant. Of his own will, the Lord brought first Noan 
(Gen. 6:17) and then Asranam and his children (15:18; 17:1-27) into a 
close relationship with himself. He bound himself to them by covenant 
and looked in return for their responsive devotion. Similarly, with Israel 
in the time of Moszs, grace reached out to redeem and restore (Exod. 6:4) 
and looked for responsive, loving obedience (ch. 20). Within the 
covenant, the Lord pledged blessing on obedience and judgment on 
disobedience (e.g., Deut. 27:1-26; 28:1-68; cf. Lev. 26:3-13). The history 
of Israel, beginning with the exodus, is the record of a succession of 
judgments on the enemies of God’s people and on his covenant nation 
when they flouted his will. The pay or tHe roro becomes a day of 
punishment for all the unjust, even for those who boast of belonging to 
the people of the covenant (Isa. 2:12; Hos. 5:8; Amos 5:18). The purpose 
of the judgment of God’s people is not their total destruction but their 
purification. A remnant will survive, and this will be the nucleus of the 
new Israel (Amos 5:15). In the later prophets there are expressions of a 
hope of an ultimate victory of the divine Judge, of a final or last 
judgment. Here God’s judgment is not thought of so much in terms of his 


intervention in history but of a last judgment of all human beings at the 
end of time. Perhaps the clearest expression of this is found in Dan. 12:1- 
3, where the dead are described as being raised, some for everlasting 
life, others for shame and everlasting contempt. 


In the NT the idea of judgment appears in both human and divine 
contexts. Jesus warns against uncharitable judgments (Matt. 7:1). Pau. 
says that the spiritual man cannot be judged by unbelievers (1 Cor. 
2:15), and in Rom. 14 and 1 Cor. 8-10 he warns against judging those 
who are “weak” in the faith. Judgment is one of the aspects of the 
coming of the xincpom or cop. God’s judgment, says Jonn THe saptist, Will fall 
on those who do not make ready the way of the Lord (Lk. 3:9). Jesus 
declares that someday he will come as Judge (Matt. 25:31-46). 


In the NT, as in the OT, judgment is an aspect of the deliverance of 
believers (Lk. 18:1-8; 2 Thess. 1:5-10; Rev. 6:10). God is long-suffering 
in meting out judgment so that people may be able to come to repentance 
(Lk. 13:6-9; Rom. 2:4; 2 Pet. 3:9). The notion of judgment, when God 
will overthrow every resistance, both among evil spiritual powers (1 Cor. 
6:2-3) and also among people (Matt. 25:31-46), will affect all 
individuals, because all are responsible to God according to the grace 
that has been granted them (Matt. 11:20-24; Lk. 12:17-21; Rom. 2:12- 
16). This present world will be shaken and destroyed (Matt. 24:29, 35), 
and a new world will replace the present one (2 Pet. 3:13; Rev. 21:2). 
God will entrust the administration of this final judgment to his Son at 
his appearance in glory (Matt. 3:11-12; Jn. 5:22; Rom. 2:16). See also 


ESCHATOLOGY. 


judgment, last. See sscuatotocy. 


judgment hall. See prazroriwm. 


© Dr. James C. Martin In Corinth, Paul was brought before a platform known as the béma (“tribunal, judgment 
seat,” Acts 18:12) to be tried by the proconsul, Gallio. The temple prostitutes were located on the Acrocorinth 


seen in the background. (View to the S.) 


judgment seat. The Greek word béma G1037 (aside from Acts 7:5, 
where it means “step” or “length”) usually refers to a “tribunal,” 
“judicial bench,” “judgment seat,” or “throne,” traditionally erected in 
public, and from which sunemenr and other official business was 
conducted. Herod Acrpra ı thus addressed the people of Tyre and Sipon 
(Acts 12:21). Jesus was brought before Puarte’s judgment seat (Matt. 
27:19; Jn. 19:13; NIV, “judge’s seat”). Jews at Cort accused Pau. before 
the tribunal of the Proconsul Garo, who drove them out but ignored the 
beating of Sosrnenes there (Acts 18:12, 16-17). Later Paul was brought 
before the judgment seat of Fesrus at Caesarea (25:6, 10, 17). Ironically the 
roles will one day be reversed, and Jesus who was unjustly judged by 
men will sit in righteous judgment over them. “For we must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ, that each one may receive what is 
due him for the things done while in the body, whether good or bad” (2 
Cor. 5:10; cf. Rom. 14:10). This includes even those who are reconciled. 
While they have the righteousness of Christ, their work will be tested (2 
Cor. 5:18-21; cf. 1 Cor. 3:13-15). See sscuatotocy. 


Judith. joo‘dith (Heb. yéhtidit H3377, fem. of yēhûdî H3374, “of Judah, 
Judean, Jewish”). Daughter of Beeri the Hirr: and one of the wives of 
Esau (Gen. 26:34). 


Judith, Book of. See Apocryrua. 


jug. See portery. 


Julia. joo‘lee-uh (Gk. Joulia G2684, from Lat. Iulia, fem. of Julius). A 
Christian woman greeted by Pau. (Rom. 16:15). Because she appears to 
be linked with Pxmo.ocus, some have speculated that the two may have 


been related, possibly as husband and wife. Julia was a common Roman 
name, especially among freed slaves. 


Julius. joo‘lee-uhs (Gk. Ioulios G2685, from Lat. Iulius). A Roman 
centurion Of the Imperial Regiment (see Aucusran conort) stationed at 
Caesarea; he was charged with the custody of Paur for his trip to Rome and 
his hearing by the emperor (Acts 27:1). Although Julius did not listen to 
Paul’s advice at one point (v. 11), the narrative suggests that there was a 
significant measure of mutual respect between them (cf. vv. 3, 31-32, 
42-43). 


Julius Caesar. See Cazsar. 


Junia. See Junus. 


Junias. joo'nee-uhs (Gk. Iounias G2687, perhaps short form of Lat. 
Iunianus; because the form is elsewhere unattested, many understand it 
as the common fem. name Jounia, thus KJV, “Junia”). A Christian at 
Rome whom Paul greets in Rom. 16:7. Both Junias and Awnpronicus are 


described as “my relatives” (KJV, “my kinsmen”) and as episémoi en tois 
apostolois; the latter phrase probably means “outstanding among the 
apostles,” though some argue it should be rendered “well known to the 
apostles” (so ESV). There is debate also on whether the name should be 
understood as masculine or feminine; if the reference is to a woman, she 
was probably the wife of Andronicus. 


juniper. See prants. 


Jupiter. See Zeus. 


Jushab-Hesed. joo’shab-hee’sid (Heb. yûšab esed H3457, “mercy will 
be returned”). Son of Zerussase. and descendant of Davw through Sotomon 
(1 Chr. 3:20), possibly born in Palestine (see Hasuusan). 


just, justice. See ricutzousness. 


justification. In Christian theology this term may be defined as that 
judicial act of God by which, on the basis of the meritorious work of 
Crist, imputed to the sinner and received through rairn, God declares the 
sinner absolved from sm, released from its penalty, and restored as 
righteous. Expressed simply, it is being placed by God in a right 
relationship with himself (see ricutsousness). The doctrine is found in Pau.’s 
letters, chiefly Gatatians and Romans. 


I. The nature of justification. As a reversal of God’s attitude 
toward the sinner because of the sinner’s new relation in Christ, 
justification is (1) a declarative act by which the sinner is declared to be 
free from guilt and the consequences of sin (Rom. 4:6-8; 5:18-19; 8:33- 
34; 2 Cor. 5:19-21); (2) a judicial act in which the idea of judgment and 
salvation are combined to represent Christ fulfilling the raw on behalf of 
the sinner (Matt. 10:41; Rom. 3:26; 8:3; 2 Cor. 5:21; Gal. 3:13; 1 Tim. 


1:9; 1 Pet. 3:18); (3) a remissive act in which God actually remits sin in 
complete forgiveness (Rom. 4:5; 6:7); and (4) a restorative act by which 
the forgiven sinner is restored to favor through the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness (Rom. 5:11; 1 Cor. 1:30; Gal. 3:6). 


The major emphasis in justification is that it is an act of God. 
Nevertheless, it necessarily leads in the life of the believer to a “walking 
in the Spirit,” “bringing forth the fruit of the Spirit,” and “serving 
righteousness,” for the God who justifies also gives new birth and a call 
to wholehearted commitment. Saving faith leads to faithfulness to God 
in life, as Paul clearly shows in Galatians and Romans. See sancrirication. 


II. The essentials of justification. Four basic essentials in the 
act of justification are taught by Scripture. 


A. Remission of punishment, in which the justified believer is 
declared to be free of the demands of the law since they have been 
satisfied in Christ (Rom. 4:5) and is no longer exposed to the penalty of 
the law (6:7). It is more than a pardon from sin; it is a declaration by 
God that the sinner, though guilty, has had the fact of guilt remitted in 
Christ. 


B. Restoration to favor, in which the justified believer is declared 
to be personally righteous in Christ, and therefore accepted as being in 
Christ’s righteousness. Mere acquittal or remission would leave the 
sinner in the position of a discharged criminal. Justification goes further 
in that it implies that God’s treatment of the sinner is as if that one had 
never sinned. The sinner is now regarded as being personally righteous 
in Christ (Gal. 3:6). In this restoration there is not only acquittal, but 
also approval; not only pardon, but also promotion. Remission from sin 
is never separated from restoration to favor. 


C. Imputed righteousness of God, which is granted the justified 
believer through Christ’s presence. Sa.varion in Christ imparts the quality 
and character of Christ’s righteousness to the believer (Rom. 3:25-26). 
Christ is made the Justifier through whom a new life is inaugurated in 
the believer (1 Cor. 1:30). Paul uses the word righteousness to mean both 
the righteousness that acquits the sinner and the life-force that breaks 
the bondage of sin. Salvation can never be separated from the 
participational act of the believer in Christ, in which that one is now 


regarded judicially as having righteousness because the actual effect of 
righteousness has indeed come by faith (Rom. 3:22; Phil. 3:9). 


D. New legal standing before God, in which, instead of being 
under the condemnation of sin, the justified believer stands before God 
in Christ. There has been an absolute interchange of position: Christ 
takes the place of the sinner, the place of curse (Gal. 3:15), being made 
sin (2 Cor. 5:21) and being judged for sin; the believer now stands in 
Christ’s righteousness (Rom. 3:25) and is viewed as a son (Gal. 4:5). 


Ill. The grounds of justification. The ground on which 
justification rests is the redeeming work of Christ’s death. The inherent 
righteousness of Christ is the sole basis on which God can justify the 
sinner (Rom. 3:24; 5:19; 8:1; 10:4; 1 Cor. 1:8; 6:11; 2 Cor. 5:1; Phil. 3:9). 
It is this righteousness that, in being imputed to the justified believer, is 
the ground of justification. It declares the believer to have the same 
standing before God in personal holiness as Christ himself (Tit. 3:7). 

The instrumental cause of justification is faith, as the response of the 
soul to God’s redeeming grace (Rom. 3:28). Faith is the condition of 
justification not in that it is considered meritorious, but only as the 
condition by which the meritorious work of Christ is accepted by the 
sinner. The final ground of justification is the completed, finished, 
sufficient work of Christ atoning for the sinner in his redeeming work on 
the cross. 


Justus. juhs‘tuhs (Gk. Joustos G2688, from Lat. Justus, “just, righteous”). 
(1) Surname of Joseph Barsassas, one of the two men put forward to take 
the place of Jupas iscarior in the apostolic band (Acts 1:23). According to 
an early tradition, he survived a heathen plot by drinking deadly poison 
without injury. 

(2) Titius Justus, described as “a worshiper of God” at Corn who, 
after the closing of the Jewish synacocuz, opened his home next door so 
that Pau. might continue preaching (Acts 18:7). The form of his name 
varies in the MSS, some of which have “Titus” (cf. KJV) instead of 
“Titius.” 

(3) “Jesus, who is called Justus,” Paul’s appreciated Jewish coworker 


who sent greetings to the church in Corosse (Col. 4:11). The apostle 
describes him and two others—Anristarcnus and Mark (see Marx, sonn)—as 


“the only Jews among my fellow workers for the kingdom of God, and 
they have proved a comfort to me.” 


Juttah. jutuh (Heb. yiitté H3420, possibly “level place” or 
“settlement”). A town in the hill country of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 
15:55), later allotted to the Levires (21:16; the name is omitted in the MT 


of 1 Chr. 6:59, but see NIV and note). It is identified with modern Yatta, 
c. 5.5 mi. (9 km.) SSW of Hesron. 


K 


kab. See weicuts AND MEASURES. 


Kabbon. kab‘uhn. TNIV form of Casson. 


Kabul. kay’buhl. TNIV form of Casut. 


Kabzeel. kab’zee-uhl (Heb. qabsé él H7696, “God has gathered”; 
alternate form yéqabsé »él H3677, “God will gather”). A town in the Necerv, 
the extreme S of the tribal territory of Jupan, near the border of Epom 
(Josh. 15:21). Kabzeel was the native town of Benan son of Jehoiada, a 
valiant warrior who was in charge of Davm’s bodyguard (2 Sam. 23:20; 1 
Chr. 11:22). Also called Jekabzeel, it was reinhabited by the Judeans 
after the rxun: (Neh. 11:25). Its precise location is unknown. 


Kadesh Barnea. kay‘dish-bahr’nee-uh (Heb. qādēš H7729, “holy 
[city],” and qādēš barnēa: H7732, perhaps “sanctuary [at the place] of 
contention”). A site in the N of Sma, often referred to simply as Kadesh 
(but not to be confused with Kapers on tHe orontes). The name Kadesh 


Barnea has been applied to an oasis area made up by four springs 
approximately 50 mi. (80 km.) SW of Brrrsneea and about the same 
distance E of the Mbeprrerransan coast. Since the name ‘Ain Qedeis 
preserves the original name of Kadesh, some scholars focused on this 
site, but it was only a small spring, sufficient possibly for the rasernacte 
and its staff, but no more. Kadesh Barnea is now generally identified 
with <Ain el-Qudeirat, the largest of the springs between Suez and 


Beersheba. The ruins of a Judean fortress have been discovered at that 
site. 


Kadesh Barnea. 


The first biblical reference to Kadesh is Gen. 14:7, where it is equated 
with En miserat, one of the cities singled out in connection with the 
invasion by the four eastern kings. When Hacar fled from Saran (16:7), 
she was met by the angel of the Lord at Beer tanai ror, which was located 
between Kadesh and Bergo (16:14). Later Asranam went from Mamre 
toward the Necev and lived between Kadesh and Suur (20:1). The primary 
relationship of the Israelites to Kadesh centers in the period of time that 
they spent there after the exopus (cf. Deut. 1:46; 2:14; Num. 33:37-38). 
From Horeb (Sinai), via Ser, it was an eleven-day journey to Kadesh 
(Deut. 1:2). Kadesh is described as being in the Desert of Paran (Num. 
13:26); it is also said to be in the Desert of Zin (33:36; cf. 20:1); and Ps. 
29:8 mentions the Desert of Kadesh. These references illustrate the 
overlapping of geographic territories whose precise limits are difficult to 
determine and indicate the character of Kadesh as a border location. 


When the Israelites reached this place, Moses sent the twelve spies to 
scout S Canaan (Num. 13:1, 17, 26; 32:8; Deut. 1:19-25; Josh. 14:6-7). 


Encouraged by the Lord to invade the land at that time, the people 
rebelled (Deut. 9:23) and were sentenced to the delay in possessing the 
land (Num. 14:34). At Kadesh, Mmm died and was buried (20:1). It was 
in this area also that the waters of Merman (“quarreling”) were located 
(Num. 20:2-13, 24; 27:14; Deut. 32:51). Kadesh was also on the W 
border of Evom and it was from Kadesh that Moses sent emissaries to the 
king of Edom to request permission for Israel to pass through Edomite 
territory (Num. 20:14-16, 22; cf. Jdg. 11:16-17). The conquest of the 
southern section of Palestine by Josuua refers to an area from Kadesh to 
Gaza (Josh. 10:41). Kadesh also is named as marking the S border of 
Judah (15:3) and therefore the southern boundary of the land possessed 
by the Israelites (Num. 34:4; Ezek. 47:19; 48:28). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Relief of the military campaign of Ramses II against the Hittites at Kadesh on the Orontes 
in c. 1288 B.C. 


Kadesh on the Orontes. Also Kedesh and Qadesh. A town on the 
Orontes River in Syria, just S of the Lake of Humus (Homs). The familiar 
battle between Ramses II and the Hires took place here in 1288 B.C. It is 
the modern Tell Nebi Mend, about 45 mi. (72 km.) S of Hamam and 75 
mi. (120 km.) N of Damascus. Some believe that the term “Desert of 
Kadesh” (Ps. 29:8) is a reference to this area. See also Tan Hops. 


Kadmiel. kad’mee-uhl (Heb. gadmi»él H7718, possibly “God is the 


ancient one” or “God is in front [ie.., God leads]”). The head of a 
Levitical family that returned from the exne with Zerussaser (Ezra 2:40; 
3:9; Neh. 7:43; 12:8, 24). He is presumably the same Kadmiel who 
supervised the workmen that rebuilt the temple (Ezra 3:9), sealed the 
covenant of Neneman (Neh. 10:9), and assisted in leading worship (9:4-5; 


12:24). 


Kadmonite. kad ‘muh-nit (Heb. qadmönî H7720, “easterner”). A people 
group whose land was promised to Asranam’s descendants (Gen. 15:19). 
They are mentioned with other groups who lived somewhere within the 
region stretching between “the river of Egypt” on the S (see Esyrr, river or) 
and the Evpnrates on the N (v. 18), thus people of the “land of the east” 
(25:6 NIV; the Heb. word for “east” here is qedem H7710). Some believe 
that the Syrian desert E of Byblos (Gersa) is more specifically the region 
of the Kadmonites. Others suggest that the list in Gen. 15:19 moves from 
S to N; if so, the Kadmonites, along with the Kenrres and Kenizzrres, were 


Canaanites that lived in the S of Palestine and were later absorbed into 
the tribe of Jupan. 


Kain. kayn (Heb. gayin H7805, possibly “[place of] metal workers”). A 
city of the hill country in conquered territory assigned to the tribe of 
Juvan (Josh. 15:57; KJV, “Cain”). It is tentatively identified with en-Nabi 
Yaqin (Khirbet Bani Dar), 3.5 mi. (5.5 km.) SE of Hesron. However, since 
the Srpruacinr omits the name and reduces the summarized number of 
cities from ten to nine, some scholars have proposed to read “Zanoah of 
Kain,” that is, “of the Kenites” (the latter having been added by scribes 
to distinguish this Zanoan from the one mentioned in v. 34). The same 
Hebrew word refers to the Kenres in two other passages (Num. 24:22 [cf. 
v. 21]; Jdg. 4:11). 


Kaiwan. ki‘wuhn. Also Chiun, Kiyyun. Both this name and Sakkura 
(Amos 5:26 NRSV, NIV mg.), possibly referring to one or more pagan 
deities associated with stars, involve a revocalization of the MT (which 


has kiyytin H3962, apparently “pedestal,” and sikkit, perhaps a form of 
sukkâ H6109, “tent, tabernacle” [cf. NIV, “shrine”]). The basis for the 
reading Kaiwan is Akkadian kayamadnu, “the steady one,” a term applied 
to Saturn. The Sepruacmr renders the Hebrew term with Greek Raiphan 
G4818 (cf. the quotation in Acts 7:43 and see Repuan), which perhaps 


refers to an Egyptian god also associated with Saturn. The rendering 
Kaiwan remains uncertain, however. 


Kalkol. kal’kol. TNIV form of Carco. 


Kallai. kal'i (Heb. qallāy H7834, derivation uncertain). Head of the 
priestly family of Sallu during the days of the high priest Jotaxm (Neh. 
12:20). 


Kalneh, Kalno. kal‘neh, kal‘noh. TNIV forms of Catnex, caro. 


Kamon. kay’muhn (Heb. qāmôn H7852, derivation uncertain). KJV 
Camon. The town where Jar, one of the “minor judges,” was buried 
(Jdg. 10:3-5). Kamon was probably in Guan, but its location is uncertain; 
one possibility is modern Qamm, about 11.5 mi. (18.5 km.) SE of the Sea 
of Galilee. 


Kanah. kay’nuh (Heb. qānāh H7867, “reed”). (1) A brook or ravine 
mentioned in the delineation of the territories of Epxram and Manassex 
(Josh. 16:8; 17:9). It is generally identified with the Wadi Qana, which 
runs to the W, joining other wadis and then the Yarkon River before 
flowing into the Meprrerranean Sea, just N of Joppa. 


(2) A town marking the boundary of the tribal territory of Asner 


toward the N (Josh. 19:28). The village of Qanah still lives on and is 
about 7.5 mi. (12 km.) SE of Tyre. 


Kandake. kan’duh-kee. TNIV form of Canpace. 


Kanneh. kan‘uh. TNIV form of Cannen. 


kaph. kaf (from kap H4090, “palm [of hand], hand”). The eleventh 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet (>) with a numerical value of twenty. It is 
named for the shape of the letter, which in its original form resembled a 
three-fingered hand. Later it developed an elongated diagonal stroke, 
and in this form was borrowed into the Greek alphabet as kappa, from 
which the k in the Roman (and English) alphabet was derived. 


Kareah. kuh-ree‘uh (Heb. qārēah H7945, “bald head”). Father of 
Johanan and Jonathan, who were among those who joined Gepauaun at 
Meran (2 Ki. 25:23 [KJV, “Careah”]; Jer. 40:8, 13, et al.). See Jonanan #1. 


Karka. kahr’*kuh (Heb. qarqa : H7978, “floor, ground”). KJV Karkaa. A 
settlement that served to mark the SW border of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 
15:3; the name is missing in the parallel, Num. 34:4). It is listed between 
Appar and Azmon, and possibly should be identified with modern ‘Ain el- 
Qeseimeh, c. 50 mi. (80 km.) SW of Beersuesa, not far from Kanes BARNEA. 


Karkas. kahr’kuhs. TNIV form of Carcas. 


Karkor. kahr’kor (Heb. qarqōr H7980, possibly “fountain”). A site in 
TransyorpAN Where Gmeron defeated Zeresan ann zatmunna, kings of Mmran (Jdg. 
8:10). Karkor was apparently not far from Jocsenan (v. 11), but its precise 
location is uncertain. 


Karmi, Karmite. kahr’mi, kahr’mit. TNIV forms of CARMI, CARMITE. 


Karnaim. kahr-nay’im (Heb. garnayim H7969, “[two] horns”). Also 
Carnaim. A city in N Transsorpan that was captured by the Israelites 
(Amos 6:13; KJV, “horns”). It is identified with modern Sheikh Sacd, c. 
23 mi. (37 km.) E of the Sea of Galilee. Karnaim eventually replaced 
nearby Asurarotu (see also Asuterortu karna) as the center of the region and 


became the capital of the Persian fifth satrapy (see satrap). The city had a 
temple dedicated to Ararcatis that was the scene of a great and bloody 
slaughter by the Jews under Judas Maccasze in 165 B.C. (1 Macc. 5:26, 
44-45). 


Karshena. kahr-shee ‘nuh. TNIV form of Carsuena. 


Kartah. kahr’tuh (Heb. qartâ H7985, “city”). A Levitical town within 
the tribal territory of Zesutun, allotted to the descendants of Merari (Josh. 
21:34). The location of Kartah is unknown, and the name is missing in 
the parallel passage (1 Chr. 6:62 MT, but see LXX, followed by NIV); 
many scholars think it is an inadvertent scribal repetition of “Kartan” 
(Josh. 21:32). 


Kartan. kahr’tan (Heb. gartan H7986, possibly “city”). A Levitical town 
within the tribal territory of Napurau, allotted to the descendants of 
GersHon (Josh. 21:32). The parallel passage has Kiriatnam (1 Chr. 6:76), 
probably an alternate form. Some identify Kartan/Kiriathaim with 
modern Khirbet el-Qureiyeh in Upper Gamez, some 12 mi. (19 km.) SE of 
Tyre; Others believe it may be the same as Raxkatu, on the W shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. 


Kasiphia. kuh-sif’ee-uh. TNIV form of Casma. 


Kasluhim, Kasluhites. kas‘luh-him, kas‘luh-hits. TNIV form of 


CasLUHIM, CASLUHITES. 


Kattah. See Karratua. 


Kattath. kat’ath (Heb. qaftāt H7793, meaning unknown). A town 
allotted to the tribe of Zesutun (Josh. 19:15; NASB, “Kattah,” apparently 
by mistake). It is mentioned next to Nanaia, leading many scholars to 
think that Kattath is the same as Krrron (Jdg. 1:30), though the difference 
in form is difficult to explain. The town was probably in the N part of 
the JezrerL Valley (see Esprazion), but the precise location is unknown. 


katydid. See anmas (under grasshopper). 


Kebar. kee’bahr (Heb. kébdr H3894, perhaps “large, great”). A 
watercourse in Basyton; Nesucuapnezzar settled a colony of Jewish exiles on 
its banks, and Ezexe. saw his earlier visions as he ministered here (Ezek. 
1:1, 3; 3:15, 23; 10:15, 20, 22; 43:3). Most scholars identify the “Kebar 
River” with the Babylonian nāru kabari, referring to a “great canal” that 
branched off from the Eurmrates above Basyton, flowed some 60 mi. (100 
km.) SE, through Nippur, and finally emptied back into the Euphrates 
near Frezen. Today, after centuries of neglect, this artificial watercourse is 
dry. 


Kedar. kee’duhr (Heb. gédar H7723, perhaps “mighty”). Son of Isumaz. 
and grandson of Asranam (Gen. 25:13; 1 Chr. 1:29). The OT contains no 
further information about him, but the name occurs ten other times as a 
designation of an Arabian tribe that must have been well known to the 
Israelites. It is used figuratively to describe the situation of one dwelling 
among barbarous strangers (Ps. 120:5). In Isa. 42:11 and 60:7 it 
indicates the future wide extension of God’s kingdom. and in Jer. 2:10 it 
is used to point to the distant E, in parallel with Kirrm for the distant W. 
Isaiah also refers to the many skillful archers and mighty warriors of 
Kedar (Isa. 21:17). The great multitude of its flocks, camels, and tents is 
mentioned elsewhere (Isa. 60:7; Jer. 49:28-29; Ezek. 27:21; cf. Cant. 


1:5). Isaiah predicts that God will soon remove the glory of Kedar and 
destroy its powerful forces (Isa. 21:16), and Jeremiah predicts a later 
destruction, this time at the hands of Nesucuapnezzar (Jer. 49:28-29). All 
these comparisons show how well known distant Kedar must have been 
to the Israelites in the years between 1000 and 500 B.C. The account of 
AsnurpanipaL’S ninth campaign includes the record of an expedition against 
the people of Kedar (Qedar), which was evidently a powerful factor in N 
Arasia. After the blows inflicted by Ashurbanipal and Nebuchadnezzar, 
the tribe probably dwindled rapidly and in the course of a few centuries 
disappeared or was assimilated into other Arabian tribes. In constructing 
a genealogy of Muhammad, the Islamic hagiographers traced his descent 
from Abraham and Ishmael through Kedar. 


Kedemah. ked‘uh-muh (Heb. gédmdh H7715, possibly “easterner”). 
Son of Isamaz. and ancestor of a tribe in N Arasa (Gen. 25:15; 1 Chr. 


1:31). In contrast to the other tribes that descended from Ishmael, 
Kedemah is not attested in extrabiblical literature. See also Nopas. 


Kedemoth. ked‘uh-moth (Heb. gédémét H7717, “eastern [place]”). A 
city, probably on the upper course of the Arnon River, from which Moses 
sent messengers to Simon, king of the Aworires, requesting a passage 


through his country (Deut. 2:26; Josh. 13:18). Kedemoth was assigned to 
the tribe of Reusen and became one of the Levmcar ares allotted to the 


descendants of Merar (Josh. 21:37; 1 Chr. 6:79). Its location is uncertain. 


Kedesh. kee‘dish (Heb. qedeš H7730, “holy place”). (1) The most 
prominent city in Scripture that bore this name was conquered by Josnua 
from a Canaanite king (Josh. 12:22; however, some scholars believe this 
text refers to #3 below); it later became one of the “fortified cities” in 
the tribal territory of Napxrau (19:37). Described as “Kedesh in Galilee in 
the hill country of Naphtali,” it is listed as one of the three crimes oF REFUGE 
set aside W of the Jorpan (20:7). It was also one of the Levca crs 
allotted to the descendants of GersHon (21:32; 1 Chr. 6:76). Kedesh is 


listed among the cities that Ticaru-pmeseR conquered, deporting its 
inhabitant to Assyria in the reign of Pekan (2 Ki. 15:29). Generally 
identified with modern Tell Qades (c. 17 mi./27 km. NNW of the Sea of 
Galilee), Kedesh had a strategic location, being in a fertile plain that 
overlooks the Jordan Valley. 

(2) Barak is said to have come from “Kedesh in Naphtali” (Jdg. 4:6), 
and it was to this city that he called the representatives of Zesutun and 
Naphtali to plan the gathering of troops at Mount Tasor (vv. 9-10). We 
are also told that Heser the Kenite lived near it, by a great tree in 
ZaananniM (V. 11). Some scholars have argued that this Kedesh is the same 


as #1 above, but the text suggests strongly that Barak’s hometown must 
have been relatively close to Mount Tabor and Zaanannim, not in Upper 
Galilee. A possible identification is modern Khirbet Qedish, just W of the 
S tip of the Sea of Galilee. Other scholars point to Jdg. 5:19, which 
places the battle “at Taanach by the waters of Megiddo,” and argue that 
the Kedesh in question should be identified with #3 below. 

(3) A Levitical city within the tribal territory of Issacuar, allotted to the 
Gershonites (1 Chr. 6:72; contrast Kedesh of Naphtali, v. 76). In the 
parallel list (Josh. 21:28), the place occupied by Kedesh is taken by the 
name Kisnion. Because the reference to Kedesh in Josh. 12:22 seems to 
point to a city in the vicinity of Taanacu, Meco, and Joxneam (i.e., in or 
near the plain of Esprazton), some have argued that this Kedesh is the one 


in Issachar, not Kedesh in Upper Galilee (see #1 above), and that it 
should be identified with Tell Abu Qudeis, a small mound between 
Taanach and Megiddo. Others argue that this site is too far W to have 
been included in the territory of Issachar. It has also been suggested that 
Kedesh in Issachar was Barak’s hometown (Jdg. 4:6) and/or the place 
where Heber the Kenite lived (4:11; see #2 above). 


(4) A town in the Necev, the extreme S of the tribal territory of Jupan, 
near the border of Epom (Josh. 15:23). Since there is no other mention of 


such a place in the Scripture, it may be a city otherwise unknown or, as 
some have suggested, another name for KADESH BARNEA. 


Kedorlaomer. ked‘or-lay’oh-muhr (Heb. kédorla ‘mer H3906, prob. 
from Elamite kutir [Akk. kudur] and Lagamaru, “servant of [the goddess] 
Lagamar”). Also Chedorlaomer. King of Eram and leader of a coalition 
with AmrarHe. Of Semar (Babylonia), Ariocy of Eztasar, and Tivat king of 
Gomm, which sacked Sopom and Gomorran when these cities revolted after a 
submission of twelve years. On their return near Damascus, Asranam and his 
band of retainers defeated them in a surprise night attack (Gen. 14:1-7). 
The view that this text represents an authentic historical document is in 
no way belittled by present uncertainty in the identification of 
Kedorlaomer or his associates. The commonest view is that which 
identifies Kedorlaomer with Kutir-nahhunti I of Elam (c. 1625 B.C.), but 
this requires an unsupported equation of na/fundi with la‘omar, which is 
unlikely in view of the divine name given above. A more complex view, 
based on the so-called “Kedorlaomer” tablets in the British Museum (7th 
cent. B.C.), identifies him with a king of Elam named there 
KU.KU.KU.MAL. 


keeper. This term is used over forty times in the KJV (but fewer than 
ten times in the NIV) to render various terms (e.g., Gen. 4:9; 1 Sam. 
17:20 [NIV, “shepherd”]; Ps. 121:5 [NIV, “watches”]; Acts 5:23 [NIV, 
“suards”]). The expression “keeper of the wardrobe” refers to a civil 
servant who was apparently in charge not only of the king’s personal 
clothing, but also of robes used by others in the royal court (2 Ki. 10:22; 
22:14; 2 Chr. 34:22). 


Kehelathah. kee‘huh-lay’thuh (Heb. qēhēlātâ H7739, “assembly”). A 
stopping place of the Israelites between Rissah and Mount Shepher on 
their wilderness journey (Num. 33:22-23). The site is unknown. 


Keilah. kee-i‘luh (Heb. që ilâ H7881, derivation uncertain). (1) A town 
in the Sarreran allotted to the tribe of Juvan (Josh. 15:44). It is identified 
with modern Khirbet Qila, c. 17 mi. (27 km.) SW of Jerusatem and 8 mi. 
(13 km.) NW of Hesron. Davin led a daring expedition to Keilah to deliver 


it from attacks by the Punisrmes who were robbing the threshing floors. 
Hearing of it, Sau. sent troops there to capture him and his men. David 
was forced to retreat again into the wilderness of Zu, when it became 
apparent after consulting the truon that the men of Keilah might turn him 


over to Saul (1 Sam. 23:1-13). The town was inhabited by Jews 
returning from the exne and was included in the roster of those who 


participated in rebuilding the walls of Jerusatem under Neneman (Neh. 
3:17-18). 

(2) A Garm included in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. 4:19). The 
passage as a whole (vv. 16-20) lists a number of persons whose 


connection with the descendants of Judah is not given. Keilah probably 
gave his name to the town (above, #1). See also Esuremoa; Honan. 


Kelaiah. ki-lay’yuh (Heb. géldyé H7835, meaning uncertain). A Levitz 


who agreed to put away his foreign wife and who was also known as 
Keurra (Ezra 10:23). 


Kelal. kee‘lal (Heb. kélal H4006, possibly “completeness, perfection”). 
One of the descendants of Panatu-moas who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:30). 


Kelita. ki-li‘tuh (Heb. gélifa » H7836, possibly “midget” or “cripple”). 
Also called Ketan (Kelita may be a nickname). A Levre who agreed to 
put away his foreign wife (Ezra 10:23). He is probably the same Levite 
listed among those who instructed the people (Neh. 8:7) and who signed 
the covenant of Nenemin (10:10). 


Kelub. kee‘luhb (Heb. kēlûb H3991, apparently from a word meaning 
“basket’”). (1) A man identified as brother of Shuhah and father of Mehir 
(1 Chr. 4:11). These persons and others are referred to as “the men of 
Recah” (v. 12). They were apparently descendants of Jupan, but their 


precise genealogical connection is not given. 
(2) Father of Ezri; the latter was an official of Davm charged with 
supervising “the field workers who farmed the land” (1 Chr. 27:26). 


Kelubai. See Cars #2. 


Keluhi. kel’yoo-hi (Heb. kéluhi H3988, meaning uncertain). KJV 
Chelluh; NRSV Cheluhi. One of the descendants of Banı who agreed to 
put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:35). 


Kemuel. kem’yoo-uhl (Heb. qëēmû »él H7851, possibly “God has arisen”). 
(1) Son of Naor, nephew of Asranam, and father of Aram (Gen. 22:21). 

(2) Son of Shiphtan; he was a leader from the tribe of Ermram, chosen 
to assist in the distribution of the land (Num. 34:24). 

(3) Father of Hashabiah; the latter was an officer over the tribe of Levi 
in the days of King Davm (1 Chr. 27:17). 


Kenaanah. ki-nay’uh-nuh (Heb. kéna «dnd H4049 [in form, fem. of 
kéna san H4046; see Canaan]). Also Chenaanah. (1) Son of Bilhan and 


descendant of Bensam (1 Chr. 7:10); he and his brothers were warriors 
and heads of families (v. 11). 

(2) Father of Zepexian; the latter was a false prophet who predicted 
victory for Anas at the battle of Ramou cmzap (1 Ki. 22:11, 24; 2 Chr. 
18:10, 23). 


Kenan. kee ‘nuhn (Heb. qénan H7809, apparently derived from Cam; Gk. 
Kainam G2783). Son of Enosy and grandson of Seru (Gen. 5:9-14 [KJV, 
“Cainan”]; 1 Chr. 1:2); included in Luke’s cengatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:37 
[KJV and NRSV, “Cainan”]; in v. 36, the same Gk. form is rendered 
Caman by the NIV). 


Kenani. ki-nay‘ni (Heb. kēnānî H4039, short form of Kenanin, “Yahweh 
has strengthened”). Also Chenani. One of the Levires who led the people 
in confession and worship after Ezra read from the Book of the Law (Neh. 
9:4). 


Kenaniah. ken‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. kénanyahti H4041 and kēnanyâ H4040, 
“Yahweh has strengthened [or is firm]”). Also Chenaniah. (1) The head 
Levre who was “in charge of the singing” when the ark oF THE covenant Was 
transported to Jrrusatem (1 Chr. 15:22, 27). The Hebrew term for 
“singing” here (massa > H5362) literally means “lifting,” and some argue 
that Kenaniah supervised the proper handling of the ark of the covenant. 
Still others suggest that the word used here means “pronouncement, 


oracle” (maśśđ> H5363) and that Kenaniah was a leader of prophecy (cf. 
JB, “versed in divine oracles,” v. 22). 


(2) A Levite descended from Izxar; in the time of Davw, Kenaniah and 


his sons were “assigned duties away from the temple, as officials and 
judges over Israel” (1 Chr. 26:29; cf. Neh. 11:16). 


Kenath. kee‘nath (Heb. géndt H7875, derivation unknown). A city in 
Basman, taken from the Amores by a Manassite leader called Nosan, who 
gave it his own name (Num. 32:42; cf. Jdg. 8:11). It was later lost to the 
people of GesHur and to the Arameans (1 Chr. 2:23; the KJV rendering is 
incorrect). Kenath is usually identified with modern Qanawat in Syria 
(about 57 mi./92 km. E of the Sea of Galilee), where there are many 
impressive ruins from Greco-Roman times. 


Kenaz, Kenizzite. kee’naz, ken’uh-zit (Heb. qénaz H7869, meaning 
uncertain; gentilic qénizzi H7870, “Kenizzite” [KJV also “Kenezite”]). (1) 
Son of Eliphaz and grandson of Esav; an Edomite chief (Gen. 36:11, 15, 
42; 1 Chr. 1:36, 53). 

(2) Younger brother of Cates (son of Jephunneh the Kenizzite); father 
of Othniel and Seraiah (Josh. 15:17: Jdg. 1:13; 3:9, 11; 1 Chr. 4:13). For 


the view that Othniel was Caleb’s younger brother and that therefore 
Kenaz was Caleb’s father, see comments under Orune. 


(3) Son of Elah and grandson of Caleb (1 Chr. 4:15). 


(4) Clan or family name. The Kenizzites are one of the S Palestinian 
tribes (listed between Kenrres and Kapmonrres) whose land God promised to 
Asranam’s descendants (Gen. 15:19). Unless predictive prophecy is 
involved here, these Kenizzites must be a different family from that 
connected with Kenaz son of Eliphaz (#1 above). Caleb is said to be the 
son of Jephunneh the Kenizzite (Num. 32:12; Josh. 14:6, 14), but the 
exact meaning of the clan name here is not clear. On the one hand, the 
Kenizzites are described as an alien people (Gen. 15:19), and Caleb 
apparently is promised a portion of the land because of faithfulness 
rather than birthright (Josh. 14:6-14). On the other hand, the genealogy 
of 1 Chr. 2 (see vv. 9, 18) speaks of Caleb son of Hezron (the latter being 
a grandson of Juvan). Many scholars believe that Caleb belonged to the 
Edomite clan known as the Kenizzites (which along with other non- 
Israelite groups living in S Palestine was absorbed into the tribe of 
Judah) and that the Chronicles genealogy is an attempt to give the 
descendants of Caleb legal status in postexilic Judaism. It is possible that 
the apparent discrepancy may be accounted for by duplicate names. 


Kenezite. See Kenaz. 


Kenite. ken‘it (Heb. qênî H7808, gentilic of qayin H7803, “metal 
worker”; see Cain). Clan or tribal name of seminomadic peoples of S 
Paestine and Sma; the probable etymology of their name may indicate 
that they were known as metal workers. It is clear that references to the 
Kenites are not to a tightly knit group living in a narrowly defined area. 
The name rather applies to a number of loosely related groups 
possessing common skills or perhaps claiming a common ancestor. The 
land of the Kenites is promised to Asranam’s descendants (Gen. 15:19). 
This would be the territory of a certain Kenite clan, probably S of Hesron. 
Similarly, it is a particular group of Kenites that is condemned in Baatam’s 


oracle (Num. 24:21-22), while another group is praised for having been 
kind to the Hebrews in the wilderness (1 Sam. 15:6). The exact cause for 
Baalam’s condemnation is not given, but in the context it appears that 
these Kenites had allied themselves with the Amatexires against Moss. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Region S of Hebron where the Kenites lived. (View to the NW.) 


Moses’ father-in-law is identified as a Kenite in Jdg. 1:16 (also 4:11 
KJV and other versions), but his exact identity is a complex question. He 
seems to carry three personal names: Jeruro, Reve, and Hosas. And in 
Exodus and Numbers he is called a Midianite (Exod. 2:16-21; 18:1; Num. 
10:29). One proposed solution is that Jethro belonged to a Kenite of the 
Reuel clan who was living in Mipian (well-known for its rich copper 
lodes) when Moses first met him. Later, during the exopus, Moses’ son-in- 
law (fatan H3163 rather than /oten H3162) named Hobab, also of the 
Reuel clan, was asked to act as guide for the Israelites (alternately, /oten 
may mean “brother-in-law”; cf. NIV at Jdg. 4:11). Whether this 
reconstruction of the relationship of the names is correct or not, it does 
appear that Kenite was the actual tribal affiliation, while the name 
Midianite refers to location only. 


According to Jdg. 1:16, the descendants of Moses’ Kenite father-in-law 
allied themselves with the Israelites and settled with them in the Necrv 
near Arap (at the S edge of the Judean wilderness). The nomadic 
character of the Kenites is clearly seen in the detail that one family (not 


a whole tribe), that of Hrsrr, had migrated northward to Gamer (4:11). 
During the early monarchy a significant concentration of Kenites was 
located in the southern Judean territory. This is clear from 1 Sam. 15:6 
and also from Davw’s relations with them. While David was a Puustine 
vassal, he attacked the enemies of Judah in the S while telling his 
superiors that he was attacking Judah, the Jerahmeelites, and the 
Kenites (27:10). Not only was he not attacking Judah and her friends, he 
was sending them gifts from his spoils (30:29). In 1 Chr. 2:55 the 
families of scribes living at Jasez are said to be Kenites; the same text 
indicates some connection between them and the Recasrres. 


Kenizzite. See Kenaz. 


kenosis. ki-noh’sis. The Greek noun kendsis (“emptying, depletion”) 
does not appear in the NT, but the cognate verb kenod G3033 (with the 
reflexive pronoun) occurs in Phil. 2:7, which is often translated 
literalistically, “[Christ] emptied himself,” but which is better rendered, 
“made himself nothing” (cf. NIV). The term kenosis was used in Christian 
theology from very early times, usually as a synonym for the wearnation. 
It refers to a view that emphasizes Curist’s humiliation or condescension. 
Support for the doctrine rests primarily on Phil. 2:6-8, with parallels 
having to do with his humiliation (2 Cor. 8:9) and exaltation (Jn. 17:5; 
See EXALTATION oF CHRIST). The theological issue is profoundly difficult, for it 
takes one into the nature of the Trwy: when divine powers are allowed 
in the man Christ Jesus, what, if anything, has happened to the person of 
God himself? Problems of interpretation are further aggravated by the 
fact that the other uses of the verb (Rom. 4:14; 1 Cor. 1:17; 9:15; 2 Cor. 
9:3) are uniformly figurative in their context and will not bear the 
weight of literal usage that the Kenoticists demand of the same word in 
Phil. 2:7. 


Solutions to the problem have moved across the spectrum of five 
possible interpretations. (1) In the incarnation, Christ gave up all divine 
attributes and thus was deprived of all cosmic functions and divine 
consciousness. (2) A distinction is made between essential and relative 


attributes in God, so that Christ in his incarnation gave up not his 
essential attributes but only his relative attributes. (3) In his obedience 
to his Father, Christ gave up no powers of the Deity but gave up their 
independent exercise. (4) His humanity was such that he did not exercise 
his divine powers at all. (5) The divine nature united itself with his 
humanity only gradually, and his full deity was consummated finally at 
the resurrection; the incarnation was process rather than act. The best 
interpretation of Phil. 2:6-8 focuses on the phrase, “being on an equality 
with God,” and states that Christ did not give up his divine nature but 
rather divested himself of the position or prerogatives of Deity by taking 
on the form of a servant. 


Kephar Ammoni. kee‘fuhr-am‘oh-ni (Heb. képar hd <ammoni H4112, 
“village of the Ammonites”). KJV Chephar-haammonai; NRSV Chephar- 
ammoni. A town allotted to the tribe of Bensamn (Josh. 18:24). The name 
suggests that it was inhabited by (or perhaps captured from) the 
Ammonites. The site is unknown, but like some of the other towns in the 
list (e.g., Bere, Ornran), it may have been N of Benjamin’s boundary, 
within the territory of Epuram. 


Kephirah. ki-firuh (Heb. kēpîrâ H4098, “[open] village”). Also 
Chephirah. A city of the Gmronrres included in the treaty they obtained 
from Israel by stealth (Josh. 9:17). The town was later included in the 
tribal territory of Benjamin (18:26). Inhabitants of Kephirah were among 
those who returned from the exnz with Zeruspase, (Ezra 2:25; Neh. 7:29). 


The site is modern Khirbet el-Kefireh, about 8.5 mi. (13.5 km.) WNW of 
Jerusa.em (on the road to Jaffa) and just N of Kırat searm. 


Kerak. kuhr’ahk (Arab. name derived from Aram. kérak, “fortified 
place”). (1) The modern name of a Transjordanian site probably to be 
identified with the Moabite city of Kr narzser. 


(2) Khirbet Kerak (not mentioned in the Bible) is a large and 
important archaeological site on the SW shore of the Sea of Galilee, just 


N of the present mouth of the Jorpan River. It was strategically located at 
the crossroads of two important caravan routes. The site covers over 54 
acres, and archaeological work has revealed occupations during Late 
Chalcolithic through Middle Bronze II periods, with a gap until 
Hellenistic times. The famous Khirbet Kerak pottery ware was first 
identified at this site, although it evidently originated in N Anatolia and 
the Caucasus region. Its sudden appearance speaks of conquest from that 
direction. 


Keran. kee’ruhn (Heb. kéran H4154). Also Cheran. Son of Dison and 
grandson of Ser the Horrre (Gen. 36:26; 1 Chr. 1:41). 


kerchief. This term is used by the KJV in a passage dealing with 
pivinatTion, Which required the head to be covered (Ezek. 13:18, 21; NIV 
and other versions, “veils”). It is not known what these “kerchiefs” 
looked like or how they were used, but apparently they were coverings 
that varied in length with the height of the wearer and were worn by 
those who consulted the seers. 


Keren-Happuch. ker‘uhn-hap‘uhk (Heb. qeren happtik H7968, “horn 
of antimony,” i.e., “container of [black] eye-paint”). The youngest of 
Jos’s daughters, born to him after his restoration from affliction (Job 
42:14). The name alludes to her beauty (cf. v. 15). 


Kerethite. ker‘uh-thit (Heb. kérét? H4165, possibly “Cretan”). Also 
Cherethite (in Ezek. 25:16, KJV has the superfluous pl., “Cherethims”). 
The Kerethites were a people group that apparently came from the 
Aegean area; Davi chose his personal guard from the Kerethites and the 
Perzeruires (1 Sam. 30:14; 2 Sam. 8:18; 15:18; 20:7, 23 [Qere, Carmes]; 1 Ki. 
1:38, 44; 1 Chr. 18:17; Ezek. 25:16; Zeph. 2:5 [cf. also v. 6 NIV]. 
Although some have understood the words as common nouns 
(“executioners” and “runners”), it is virtually certain that the words refer 
to people groups. The Kerethites are generally said to have been Cretans 


on the basis of the similarity of the two names (the name Crer: for this 
Meprrerransan island is already attested in Homeric times) and the 
connection between the Kerethites and the Pumuismnes (Aegeans who 
invaded Palestine); but this identification is not certain. They seem to 
have been especially active in times of crisis for David, remaining loyal 
to him in all three revolts against the king. Their leader was Benaian son 


of Jehoiada (2 Sam. 8:18), who is also called the leader of David’s 
bodyguard (23:23). It is probable that the Kerethites and Pelethites were 
this bodyguard. 


Kerioth. ker’ee-oth (Heb. gériyyét H7954, pl. of qiryâ H7953, “town, 
city”). (1) A city in Moas declared to be under God’s judgment (Jer. 
48:24, 41 [NRSV, “towns”]; Amos 2:2). Kerioth is probably to be 
identified el-Qereiyat, about 8 mi. (13 km.) E of the Drap sea and 7 mi. 
(11 km.) NW of Deon. 


(2) According to the KJV, a city in the extreme S of the territory of 
Jupan (Josh. 15:25). See Keriotu HEzRON. 


Kerioth Hezron. ker’ee-oth-hez‘ruhn (Heb. gériyyét hesrôn H7955, 
“towns of Hezron”). A town in the Necev, the extreme S of the tribal 
territory of Jupan, near the border of Epom; it was also known as Hazor, a 
common name (Josh. 15:25; KJV, “Kerioth and Hezron”). Its location is 
uncertain, but it has been tentatively identified with modern Khirbet el- 
Qaryatein, about 13 mi. (21 km.) SSE of Hesron and 4 mi. (6 km.) S of 
Maon. 


Kerith. kihr‘ith (Heb. kérit H4134, possibly “ditch” or “cutting”). Also 
Cherith. A brook or valley E of the Jorpan where Euan fled after he had 
announced the coming drought to King Anas of Israel (1 Ki. 17:3, 5). The 


expression “before Jordan” (KJV) is not clear as to which side of that 
river was meant. Since Elijah’s home was in Guza, the E side seems more 


likely, although there is a tradition that it is the Wadi Qelt near Jrricuo 


on the W side. Any number of wanis with their numerous caves could be 
the Kerith; one possibility is Wadi Yabis (Nahal Yavesh) in Gilead, which 
empties into the Jordan about 22 mi. (35 km.) S of the Sea of Galilee. 


Keros. kihr’os (Heb. gérdés H7820, perhaps “crooked”). Ancestor of a 
family of temple servants (Netumm) who returned from the exnz with 


ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:44; Neh. 7:47). 


Kerub. kihr’uhb (Heb. kērûb H4132). Also Cherub. One of five 
Babylonian places from which certain Jewish exiles returned who were 
unable to prove their Israelite ancestry (Ezra 2:59; Neh. 7:61). If Kerub 
here is a place name, its location is unknown; some, however, think the 
name refers to a person on the basis of the parallel in the Apocrypa (1 


Esd. 5:36 NRSV, following a generally accepted conjectural emendation). 


kerygma. ki-rig’muh (Gk. kérygma G3060, “proclamation”). This term 
is used in biblical scholarship to refer to the apostolic preaching of the 
cospEL, especially its original proclamation (e.g., the sermons in the book 
of Acts). It is often contrasted with the didaché G1439, its “teaching” 
aspects. See DOCTRINE. 


Kesalon. kes‘uh-luhn (Heb. kēsālôn H4076, possibly “[on the] flank, 
loin”). Also Chesalon. A town on the N boundary of the tribe of Jupan 
(Josh. 15:10). Located between Mount Ser and Bern suemesn, Kesalon is 


given in the text as another name for the “northern slope of Mount 
Jearim.” The modern site is a ruin known as Kesla, about 11 mi. (18 
km.) W of Jerusaiem, at an elevation of more than 1,900 ft. (580 m.). 


Although the region as a whole is characterized by oak forests (Jrarm 
means “woods”), Kesla itself is a summit on bare rock. 


Kesed. kee’sid (Heb. keśed H4168, apparently related to kaśdîm H4169, 


“Chaldeans, Babylonians”). Also Chesed. Son of Naor by his wife Mucan; 
nephew of Asranam (Gen. 22:22). The passage as a whole seems to 


indicate the origins of various tribes, and possibly Kesed is presented as 
the ancestor of the Babylonians. 


Kesil. kee’sil (Heb. késil H4069, “flank, side”). Also Chesil. A town in 
the Necev, the extreme S of the tribal territory of Juvan, near the border of 
Epom (Josh. 15:30). In the parallel passages the name Kesil seems to be 
replaced by Bernu (Josh. 19:4) and Bernus. (1 Chr. 4:30). 


Kesulloth. ki-suhl’oth (Heb. kēsûlőt H4063, possibly “[on the] loins”). 
Also Chesulloth. A town allotted to the tribe of Issachar (Josh. 19:18). It is 
probably the same as Kistotu Tagor, a town mentioned in the description of 
the SE border of Zesutun (v. 12). It has been identified with Iksal, in the 
foothills just SE of Nazare and W of Mount Taszor. 


Ketib. kuh-teev’ (Heb. kétib, “written,” pass. ptc. of Aram. kétab 
H10374, “to write”). Also Kethib, Ketiv. The written, consonantal form of 
the Masoretic text of the Hebrew Bible. This term is used primarily in 
contrast to Qrre, the latter indicating “what is to be read,” that is, an 
alternate form or a textual variant preferred by the Masoretes. See text 


AND VERSIONS (OT). 


kettle. This English term is used by various Bible versions in one OT 
passage, referring to a deep cooking pot in which a sacrifice might be 
boiled (1 Sam. 2:14; the NRSV uses it also in Mic. 3:3 [NIV, “pan”]). In 
the NT, it occurs as the rendering of Greek chalkion G5908, “[copper] 
cauldron” (Mk. 7:4; KJV, “brasen vessel”). 


Ketubim, Ketuvim. ki-too’bim, kuh-too-veem’ (kétiibim, “written 
things,” from katab H4180, “to write”). Also Kethubim. The “Writings” 


(also known as the Haaiocrapna, “Sacred Writings”), a term applied to the 
third division of the OT Hebrew canon, and consisting of the poetic 
books (Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations) as well as Ruth, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles. See canonicrty. 


Keturah. ki-tyoo’ruh (Heb. gé‘ird H7778, “one covered in incense [i.e., 
perfumed]”). Wife of Asranam (Gen. 25:1, 4; 1 Chr. 1:32-33; in the latter 
passage, she is referred to as a concusme). Although her name appears in 
the Genesis record only after the death of Saran, it is possible that she 


bore sons to Abraham while Sarah was still living. To Keturah and 
Abraham were born six sons (Gen. 25:1-4); seven grandsons are also 
listed. Through these descendants a number of tribes in N Arasia trace 
their lineage back to Abraham and Keturah. 


Keveh. See Kuz. 
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Keys dated to the 1st or 2nd cent. A.D. 


key. An instrument, usually of wood but sometimes of metal, for 
moving the bolt of a lock. In the ANE keys had nails or wooden pegs to 
fit corresponding holes in the bolt holding the door fast (Jdg. 3:25). 
Figuratively, the term is a symbol of authority, carried on the shoulder 
(Isa. 22:20-22). In the NT it is symbolic of the authority given to Prrer 
(Matt. 16:19), but which Jesus still retains (Rev. 1:18; 3:7); the key that 
keeps destructive forces (9:1) and Satan (20:1) in the bottomless pit. 


Keziah. ki-zi‘uh (Heb. gét «dh H7905, “cassia”). KJV Kezia. The second 
daughter born to Jos after his fortunes were restored (Job 42:14). The 


name, possibly referring to the sweet smell of cinnamon, alludes to her 
charm (cf. v. 15). 


Kezib. kee’zib (Heb. kézib H3945, “deceit”). Also Chezib. A town in the 
SHEPHELAH, Near Anuram, Where Shelah son of Jupan was born (Gen. 38:5). 
Kezib is usually identified with Aczm (#2) and Cozesa. 


Keziz. See Emex xeziz. 


khirbet. kihr’bet. An Arabic term meaning “ruin” and often used in 
geographical names, such as Khirbet Kerax and Khirbet Qumran. The 


corresponding term in Hebrew is /orbat (construct of þorbâ H2999). 


Kibroth Hattaavah. kib‘roth-huh-tay’uh-vuh (Heb. gibrét hatta >ăwâ 
H7701, “graves of craving”). One of the stops of the Israelites in the 
wilderness (Num. 11:34-35; 33:16-17; Deut. 9:22). It was probably 10-20 
mi. (15-30 km.) NE of Mount Sina: (the next stop was Hazerorn), but the 
exact location is unknown. Here the people, craving the foods they had 
left behind in Egypt, complained about the manna (11:4-6) and gorged 
themselves on the quails God sent. As they ate, God smote the people 
with a severe plague (11:33), so that large numbers of Israelites died and 


were buried there—thus the name given to the place. 


Kibzaim. kib-zay’im (Heb. qibsayim H7698, possibly “[twin] heaps”). A 
Levitical city within the tribal territory of Epxram, allotted to the clan of 
Konary (Josh. 21:22). See Joxmeam #1. 


kid. See anmats. 


kidnapping. See PUNISHMENT. 


kidney. This organ, being surrounded by pure fat, was adapted to 
burning in sacrifice, when the whole animal was not burned (Exod. 
29:13, 22; Lev. 3:4, 10, 15; 4:9; 7:4; 8:16, 25; 9:10, 19). Slaughter in a 
war that was a judgment of God was a sacrifice in which the kidneys 
figured (Isa. 34:6). The “finest kernels of wheat” were called literally, 
“fat of kidneys of wheat” (Deut. 32:14 KJV). Possibly in part from their 
almost inaccessible location in the body, the kidneys often were thought 
to have many of the functions that we now know are performed by the 
brain, including thinking and emotional reactions. Kidneys were 
regarded as the seat of the emotions. This notion is possibly reflected in 
conventional language in the Bible, as when in the Hebrew text the 
kidney is linked with the nearr. For example, Ps. 7:9 says literally that 
God “tests kidneys [KJV, reins] and hearts” (NIV, “searches minds and 
hearts”; see also Ps. 26:2 and Rev. 2:23, and cf. Ps. 16:7). 


Kidon. ki’duhn (Heb. kidon H3961, “javelin” or “[short] sword”). Also 
Chidon. The owner of a threshing floor (or possibly the name of the 
place itself) where Uzzan died because he touched the ark or THE COVENANT 
while it was being transported toward Jerrusatem (1 Chr. 13:9). The place 
is called Nacon in the parallel passage (2 Sam. 6:6). Because of God’s 
judgment here, Davm named the field Perez uzzan (“outbreak [of wrath] 
against Uzzah”). The location of the threshing floor is unknown, but if 


the procession took a direct route from Kram Jarm, the site must have 
been W of Jerusalem. 


Kidron. kid‘ruhn (Heb. qidrôn H7724, “turbid [stream]”; Gk. Kedron 
G3022). KJV NT Cedron. A valley E of Jerusaiem c. 3 mi. (5 km.) in 
length, lying between the walls of the city and the Mount or ouves. Here 
the Gmon Spring was located, whose water was brought by an aqueduct 
into the pools of Snoam within the walls. South of the city the Kidron 
joins the Valley of Hinnom near the pool of En roce, and the united valley, 
Wadi en-Nar, runs down to the Dran sea. Through this valley a winter 
torrent runs, the Brook Kidron, but the stream bed is dry much of the 
year. Davin’s crossing of the Kidron (2 Sam. 15:23) in his escape from his 
rebellious son Assatom marked the decisive abandonment of his throne. 
When Soromon spared Syme, he warned him that to cross the Kidron 
would bring him death (1 Ki. 2:37). Asa burned idols at the brook (1 Ki. 
15:13; 2 Chr. 15:16), as did Josan (2 Ki. 23:4, 6, 12) and Hezexian (2 Chr. 
29:16; 30:14). It is called “the stream” (32:4) that Hezekiah stopped, to 
deny the attacking Assyrians a water supply. Nexeman went up it by night 
to view the state of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 2:15). Jerrman mentions 
it in prophesying the permanent rebuilding of Jerusalem (Jer. 31:38-40). 
After the Last Supper, Jesus and his disciples crossed it on their way out 
of the city to reach the Garden of Gerusemane on the slopes of the Mount 
of Olives (Jn. 18:1). He must often have looked across this valley as he 
“was sitting on the Mount of Olives” (e.g., Matt. 24:3; Mk. 13:3), and he 
must have crossed it on his triumphal entry into the city of Jerusalem 
(Matt. 2:1-11; Mk. 11:1-10; Lk. 19:28-44; Jn. 12:12-19). 


Kileab. kil’ee-ab (Heb. kiledb H3976, derivation uncertain). Also 
Chileab. Davin’s second son born at Hesron, his first by Asan (2 Sam. 3:3). 


Many believe the Hebrew text here is corrupt and emend the name to 
Dani, as in the parallel passage (1 Chr. 3:1). 


Kilion. kil’ee-uhn (Heb. kily6n H4002, possibly “frailty” or 
“destruction”). Also Chilion. Son of Etmetecs and Naomi (Ruth 1:2, 5; 4:9). 
When the family moved to Moas, Kilion married a woman named Oran, 
and his brother Manon married Rur. Both Kilion and his brother died 
some years later while they were still in Moab. 


Kilmad. kil’mad (Heb. kilmad H4008, derivation unknown). One of 
several places that were trading partners with Tyre (Ezek. 27:23). 
Nothing else is known about Kilmad, but since it is mentioned after 
Assuur, it was probably in N Mesopotamia. 


kiln (oven). This term is used by some versions (e.g., NRSV) to render 
Hebrew kibsan H3901 in two passages (Exod. 9:8-10; 19:18; the only 
other occurrence of the Hebrew term is in Gen. 19:28). See Furnace; oven. 


Kimham. kim‘ham (Heb. kimhām H4016, possibly “pale face”). Also 
Chimham. Apparently a son of Barzuar the Gileadite (2 Sam. 19:37-38, 
40). While Dav was in exile at Mananam, Barzillai had provided him with 
food. After Assatom’s rebellion had been quelled, David invited Barzillai 


to be his guest at Jerusalem. Barzillai declined but sent Kimham instead. 
Apparently David granted Kimham a royal pension (1 Ki. 2:7). See also 


GERUTH KIMHAM. 


kin. See xinsman. 


Kinah. ki‘nuh (Heb. gindh H7807, possibly “lament”). A town in the 
Necev, the extreme S of the tribal territory of Jupan, near the border of 
Epom (Josh. 15:22). Its location is unknown, but because Wadi el-Qeni 


may preserve the name, some have identified Kinah with nearby Khirbet 
Taiyib (c. 3 mi./5 km. NNE of Ara» [Tell <Arad]) and others with Khirbet 
Ghazzeh (on a spur of the wadi, c. 4 mi./6 km. SE of Arad). 


kindness. The state or quality of being kind: generosity, humaneness, 
tenderness. The word can also refer to a particular instance of kind 
behavior: a token of friendliness, good will, affection. In the OT, it 
occurs primarily as the rendering of Hebrew /esed H2876, which 
conveys various senses, such as “loyalty,” “mercy,” “grace,” and “love” 
(Gen. 19:19 and frequently). In the NT, it translates Greek chreéstotés 
G5983, “goodness, uprightness, generosity” (Rom. 2:4; 11:22; et al.) and 
other expressions. Kindness is both an attribute of God (Tit. 3:4) and a 
characteristic of true tove (1 Cor. 13:4). God’s kindness is great (Joel 
2:13; Jon. 4:2) and everlasting (Isa. 54:8, 10). God is kind to the 
ignorant and wayward (Heb. 5:2), to the ungrateful and evil (Lk. 6:35). 
Believers are exhorted to possess this trait (Col. 3:12; 2 Pet. 1:7). God’s 
people should be kind to fellow-believers (Deut. 22:1; Zech. 7:9, 10; 
Rom. 15:5; Eph. 4:32; 1 Pet. 3:8; 4:8), neighbors (Rom. 15:2), foreigners 
(Lev. 19:34), widows (1 Tim. 5:9, 10), orphans (Zech. 7:10), the needy 
(Matt. 5:7; 1 Jn. 3:17-18), the weak (Acts 20:35; Rom. 15:1), the 
sorrowing (12:15), the weary (Gal. 6:2), the fallen (6:1), even enemies 
(Lk. 6:34-35). At the final judgment, Christ will reward those who have 
been kind to his people (Matt. 25:34-36). See also coop; GRACE; MERcy. 
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kine. KJV plural form of “cow.” See anmats (under cattle). 


king. A male ruler, usually hereditary, of a city, tribe, or nation. The 
Hebrew word for “king,” melek H4889, appears over two thousand times 
in the OT. The Sepruacint translates this term with the Greek equivalent, 
basileus G995, which occurs some fifty times in the NT. Kings often had 
priestly functions in the maintenance of the religion of the group, though 
most of these were separated from the kingly office in the Hebrew 
monarchy: the king was expected to further religion but not to act as its 
priest. In the ANE kings came to be regarded as divine beings. This was 
true of Ecyer from the beginning. The idea was taken over by the Greek 
empire of Aexanper THE Great and his successors, later by the Romans, after 
their empire came to include most of the East. 


The earliest king mentioned in the Bible is Nimrop (Gen. 10:8-12), 


whose Mesopotamian kingdom was extensive. From this region the kings 
who warred with kings of Canaan came and were driven off by Asranam 
(ch. 14). God promised Abraham (17:6) and Jacos (35:11) that kings 
would be among their descendants. There were city-kings such as 
AsimetecH (20:2), called king of the Puusrnes (26:1, 8), and kings in Epom 
(36:31; 1 Chr. 1:43) before Israel had kings. Kings of Egypt, the puaraons, 
figure in the Egyptian period of Israelite history (Gen. 39 to Exod. 14; 
Deut. 7:8; 11:3); they also appear later when Egyptian influence was 
strong in Jupan. Israel contacted many kings in their wanderings (Num. 
20:14—33:40; Deut. 1:4—4:47; 7:24; 29:7; 31:4) and in Canaan (Josh. 
2:2—24:12; Jdg. 1:7—11:25; 1 Sam. 14:47; 15:8, 20, 32; 21:10, 12; 
22:4). These varied in power from headmen of towns to rulers of large 
areas. 
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Mosaic of a king banqueting among his friends. (Standard of Ur, c. 2600 B.C.) 


It is said several times that in the time of the judges there was no king 
in Israel (Jdg. 17:6; 18:1; 19:1; 21:25); everyone did what was right in 
his own eyes. Moss had foreseen that the people would demand a king 
as a strong human ruler (Deut. 17:14-15; 28:36), not content with a 
theocracy, the direct rule of God as king over them (33:5). Hannan looked 
forward to a time when there would be a king of Israel who was 
appointed and anointed by God (1 Sam. 2:10). Toward the end of 
Samuet’s judgeship, however, Israel was unwilling to wait for a messianic 
king and demanded one “such as all the other nations have” (1 Sam. 8:5, 


22; 19:19, 24; 12:1-25; cf. Hos. 13:10). Samuel duly warned the people 
what to expect of a king, then selected Savi, whose choice they ratified. 
The reigns of Israelite kings are recorded as follows: Saul (1 Sam. 12-31; 
1 Chr. 10); Davin (2 Sam. 1 to 1 Ki. 1; 1 Chr. 11-29); Sotomon (1 Ki. 1-11; 
1 Chr. 28-2 Chr. 9); later kings of Israel and Judah (1 Ki. 12 to 2 Ki. 25; 
2 Chr. 10-36). The books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther deal with kings 
of Persia. 


The prophets refer to kings of Judah and other nations. Jos reflects 
that in death all are equal with kings (Job 3:14); that God debases kings 
(12:18); Eurnaz observes that trouble and anguish overwhelm a man like 
a king prepared for attack (15:24); Bmpap says that the wicked are 
“marched off to the king of terrors” (18:14); Job remembers that in 
prosperity he was like a king (29:25); Exmu thinks of the fear inspired by 
a king (34:18) and says that God sets Leviatuan as a “king over all that are 
proud” (41:34). Psalm 2 contrasts the messianic king (2:6) with kings of 
the earth (2:2, 10). Some references in the book of Psalms are to human 
kings (Ps. 20:9; 21:1, 7; 33:16; 63:11; 68:12, 14, 29; 72:10-11; 76:12; 
89:27; 102:15; 105:14, 20, 30; 110:5; 119:46; 135:10-11; 136:17-20; 
138:4; 144:10; 148:11; 149:8), some to God as king (Ps. 5:2; 10:16; 
18:50; 145:1; 149:2). Psalm 24 acclaims the Lord as king of glory. Psalm 
45 may have been a marriage song for King Solomon, but its language 
well suits a messianic interpretation. 


Proverbs contains maxims for a king’s conduct (e.g., Prov. 31:1-9). 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs view a king’s life from the inside. 
Isaiah develops the concept of a messianic king (Isa. 32:1; 33:17) 
identified with the Lord (33:22; 42:21; 43:15; 44:6). Jeremiah refers to 
God as king (Jer. 8:19; 10:7, 10; 46:18; 48:15; 51:57) and to the 
messianic king (23:5). Ezekiel refers to the Davidic king of restored 
Israel whom the context shows to be messianic (Ezek. 37:22, 24). The 
messianic king enters Jerusalem riding on a colt (Zech. 9:9), and God is 
king (14:9, 16-17; Mal. 1:14). Nesucuapnezzar praises the king of heaven 
(Dan. 4:37). 


The Gospels speak of kings in general (Matt. 10:18; 11:8; 17:25; 18:23; 
22:2, 7, 11, 13; Mk. 13:9; Lk. 10:24; 14:31; 21:12; 22:25) and in 
particular: Herod the Great (Matt. 2:1, 3, 9; Lk. 1:5); Herod Antipas 


(Matt. 14:9; Mk. 6:14, 22-27); David (Matt. 1:6); the messianic king of 
the Jews (Matt. 2:2; 21:5; 25:34, 40; 27:11, 29, 37, 42; Mk. 15:2, 9, 12, 
18, 26, 32; Lk. 19:38; 23:2-3, 37-38; Jn. 1:49; 6:15; 12:13, 15; 18:37, 39; 
19:3-21); and God (Matt. 5:35). References in Acts are to earthly kings, 
except Acts 17:7, which refers to Jesus. A few references in the Epistles 
are to earthly kings; one is to God (1 Tim. 1:17; cf. 6:15). In Revelation, 
besides earthly kings, reigning and prophesied, Jesus Christ is introduced 
as prince (ruler) of the kings of the earth (1:5), who made us kings (1:6; 
5:10 KJV; cf. 1 Pet. 2:9). The king of the apocalyptic locusts (Rev. 9:11) 
is the angel of the bottomless pit. God is king (15:3) and the Lamb is 
king of kings (17:14). 

A king sits on a throne, holds a scepter (Ps. 45:6), wears a crown (2 Ki. 
11:12), lives in a palace (1 Chr. 29:1), and rides in a royal chariot (1 
Sam. 8:11). From a few military and civil officers for city-kings and for 
Saul, the royal bureaucracy rapidly expanded (1 Sam. 8:10-18) to the 
dimensions of David’s (2 Sam. 23:8-39; 1 Chr. 11:10, 47) and Solomon’s 
(1 Ki. 9:22; 4:1-28; 2 Chr. 8:9-10) establishments. Yet Solomon judged 
comparatively trivial cases (1 Ki. 3:16-28); Ahab shared the personal 
oversight of his cattle (1 Ki. 18:5-6). The Persian monarchy was a vast 
empire (Esth. 1:1). Kings frequently met death by assassination. Among 
God’s chosen people a rightful king was designated by God and anointed 
by his representative (1 Sam. 9:15-16; 16:1-13) with the approval of the 
people. He ruled by virtue of a covenanr between God and his people, to 
which the king was a party (2 Sam. 7). This covenant was extended and 
renewed as the basis of the NT xncpom or cop or of heaven, of which Jesus 
is sovereign until at the resurrection he delivers the kingdom to his Father 
(1 Cor. 15:24-28). 


kingdom of God (of heaven). In contemporary English, the word 
kingdom most commonly refers to the realm or territorial unit over 
which a monarch reigns, including the people that are under the 
monarch’s rule. Earlier, however, the word could also mean “kingship”— 
that is, the reign or rule itself—and this is the predominant sense of 
Greek basileia G993 in the expression “the kingdom of God.” 


In some passages there is indeed reference to the realm in which God’s 


reign is experienced. It is a realm introduced after the ministry of Jonn THE 
Baptist; people enter it with fierce determination (Lk. 16:16). John himself 
did not stand within this new realm but only on its threshold; but so 
great are the blessings of God’s kingdom that the least in it is greater 
than John (Matt. 11:11). Jesus offered the kingdom to Israr, for they 
were its proper heirs (8:12); but the religious leaders, followed by most 
of the people, not only refused to enter its blessings but tried to prevent 
others from entering (23:13). Nevertheless, many tax collectors and 
prostitutes did enter the kingdom (21:31; see also Col. 1:13). In all of 
these verses, the kingdom is a present realm where people may enjoy the 
blessings of God’s rule. Elsewhere the kingdom is a future realm 
inaugurated by the return of Christ. The righteous will inherit this 
kingdom (Matt. 25:34) and will shine like the sun in God’s kingdom 
(13:43). Entrance into this future kingdom is synonymous with entering 
the eternal life of the age to come (Matt. 19:16, 23-30; Mk. 10:30). See 
escuatoLocy. Moreover, the kingdom of God is sometimes identified with 
the people within that realm, namely, those who submit to his rule and 
share his reign. Thus in Rev. 1:6 and 5:10, the redeemed are called “a 
kingdom” (cf. Exod. 19:6). 


Fundamentally, however, the kingdom of God is his sovereign activity 
as King in saving sinners and overcoming evil. The “abstract” meaning of 
the Greek word basileia can be seen, for example, in Rev. 17:17, which 
states that the ten kings of the earth (cf. v. 12) “give their kingdom unto 
the beast” (KJV); the NIV translates more clearly and appropriately, 
“give the beast their power to rule.” Many passages that speak of the 
kingdom of God clearly have this sense in view. Only those who “receive 
the kingdom of God,” that is, accept God’s rule here and now, enter into 
the realm of its blessings in the future (Mk. 10:15). When we seek God’s 
kingdom and righteousness, we seek God’s rule in our lives (Matt. 6:33). 


God’s kingdom is, of course, not merely an abstract rule, but rather a 
dynamic force manifested in Christ to destroy his (spiritual) enemies and 
to bring to men and women the blessings of God’s reign. Christ must 
reign as King until he has destroyed all enemies, the last of which is 
death, and he will then deliver the kingdom to God (1 Cor. 15:24-26). 
Jesus claimed that his ability to cast out demons was evidence that the 
kingdom of God had come among people (Matt. 12:28). Furthermore, he 


said that no one could enter a strong man’s house (Satan’s realm) and 
take away his goods (deliver demon-possessed men and women) “unless 
he first ties up the strong man” (12:29). By this metaphor of binding, 
Jesus asserts that the kingdom of God has come among human beings to 
break Satan’s power and deliver men and women from satanic bondage. 


Thus, the kingdom of God—his redemptive rule—has come into 
history in the person of Christ to break the power of death and Satan; it 
will come in power and glory with the return of Christ to complete the 
destruction of these enemies. Because of this present victory of God’s 
rule, we may enter the realm of its blessings in the present, yet look 
forward to greater blessings when Christ comes again. 


In the modern history of biblical interpretation, several differing views 
of the kingdom of God have been proposed. (1) Classical Liberalism, as 
formulated especially by Adolf von Harnack at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, viewed the kingdom as the essence of ideal religion 
and altogether a present subjective and spiritual reality, having to do 
with the individual soul and its relation to God. (2) Albert Schweitzer 
held to an interpretation known as consistent (thoroughgoing) eschatology; 
in his view, the kingdom of God was not a present spiritual reality. On 
the contrary, Jesus taught, according to Schweitzer, that (a) the kingdom 
was altogether a future eschatological reality that would come by a 
miraculous divine inbreaking to terminate human history and establish 
the kingdom; (b) this apocalyptic kingdom was to come immediately, so 
Jesus’ mission was to announce the imminent end of the world and to 
prepare people for the impending day of judgment. (3) C. H. Dodd has 
reinterpreted eschatological terminology so that it no longer refers to the 
“last things” at the end of the age but to the “ultimate” realities 
experienced in Christ. The kingdom of God is then the eternal that has 
broken into time in Christ. This view has come to be known as realized 
eschatology. (4) Inaugurated eschatology is a mediating view between 
Schweitzer and Dodd. The kingdom of God is indeed being realized in 
the present, but there must also be an eschatological consummation. 
Many scholars follow Schweitzer in holding that Jesus expected an 
immediate end of the world but modify Schweitzer’s view by recognizing 
that in some sense the kingdom was also present in the person of Jesus. 
They hold that Jesus was right in the basic structure but wrong in the 


time of the coming of the kingdom. 


Most schools of interpretation—liberal and conservative—believe that 
God’s present reign through Christ in this world has implications for the 
poor—both the spiritually and the materially poor. This recognition has 
been a cause of the rise of Liberation Theology (in various forms), which 
is often the expression of the belief that if God is truly king he must be 
concerned about the deprived and despised peoples of the world (see Lk. 
4:18-19). 


The importance of the gospel of the kingdom of God for evangelism 
and social and political service is recognized in conservative circles. 
There is, however, a debate as to the meaning of the millennium and its 
relation to the kingdom of God. (1) Classical premillennialism teaches that 
the kingdom of God has to do primarily with repemprion. The kingdom was 
offered to Israel; but when it was rejected, its blessings were given to “a 
people who will produce its fruit” (Matt. 21:43), that is, the cuurcu 
(which is “a holy nation,” 1 Pet. 2:9). The kingdom now works in the 
world through the church, bringing to all who will receive it the 
blessings of God’s rule. The return of Christ is necessary for the final 
defeat of the enemies of God’s kingdom and will involve two stages: (a) 
the millennium, or 1,000 year period (Rev. 20:1-6), when the glory of 
Christ’s reign will be manifested in history and human society, and (b) 
the age to come with its new heavens and new earth (2 Pet. 3:12-13; 
Rev. 21:1). Israel, which is still a “holy people” (Rom. 11:16), is yet to 
be saved and brought into the blessings of the kingdom, but that will 
occur in terms of NT redemption rather than the OT economy. This view 
accepts the basic premise that the OT prophecies are to be interpreted in 
terms of the NT teaching. 


(2) Dispensational premillennialism looks to the OT for its definition of 
the kingdom. The kingdom of God is theocratic, not soteriological. It is 
the earthly Davidic (millennial) kingdom destined primarily for Israel. It 
does not have to do chiefly with the church nor with the redemptive 
blessings brought into the world by Christ; rather, it concerns the earthly 
national blessings promised to Israel. This view believes that God has 
two plans that must be kept separate—an earthly national plan for Israel 
(theocratic) and a spiritual redemptive plan for the church 
(soteriological). The kingdom has to do with the former, not with the 


latter. Recently, however, many scholars who identify themselves as 
dispensationalists have modified these views in a more moderate 
direction. 


(3) Amillennialism views the thousand-year reign of Rev. 20 as a 
reference to the church age, that is, an extended period during which 
Satan’s power over the nations is restrained so that the gospel reaches 
the whole world. According to this view, the kingdom is God’s 
redemptive rule in Christ working in the world through the church. It 
will come to its consummation with the second coming of Christ to 
inaugurate the age to come. Most amillennialists deny that Israel as a 
nation has any future but rather focus on the church as the new Israel, 
which has experienced the fulfillment of the OT prophecies in spiritual 
terms. 


(4) Postmillennialism sees the millennium as a future period when 
revealed truth will be diffused throughout the world and accepted by the 
vast majority; however, it will be established through means presently 
operative, so that its beginning is imperceptible. Thus the kingdom is the 
reign of God in Christ through the church, destined to conquer all the 
world and to establish God’s reign in all human society through the 
triumphant preaching of the gospel. Only after this Golden Age will 
Christ return for the final judgment and the resurrection of the dead to 
inaugurate the age to come. 


kingdom of heaven. This expression occurs only in the Gospel of 
Matthew, which uses it more than thirty times (Matt. 3:2 et al.), in 
contrast to xincpom or cop, which occurs only five times in this book. Some 
have thought that the two phrases should be distinguished in meaning, 
but Matthew often uses “kingdom of heaven” in the same contexts where 
Mark or Luke have “kingdom of God” (e.g., Matt. 5:3 = Lk. 6:20), and 
so most scholars regard them as synonymous. Many believe that 
Matthew’s use reflects the Jewish custom of avoiding the name “God” by 
replacing it with some other term, such as “heaven.” 


kingdom of Israel. See Israz. 


kingdom of Judah. See Jupan, xcpom or. 


Kingdoms, Books of. In the Szpruacint, the books of 1-2 Samuel and 1- 
2 Kings bear the title 1-4 Kingdoms (or Reigns; Gk. Basileion). See Kies, 


BOOKS OF} SAMUEL, BOOKS OF. 


King James Version. See BIBLE VERSIONS, ENGLISH. 


Kings, Books of. These books cover almost 400 years of Israelite 
kings, from Sotomon in the tenth century B.C. to Jexoicun in the sixth. 
They thus provide a sequel to the books of Samuri, which cover the reigns 
of Sau. and Davw. The title derives from the Hebrew Bible (mélakim), 
where they are the last two books in the section known as the Former 
Prophets (Joshua, Judges, 1-2 Samuel, 1-2 Kings). Originally, the 
narrative formed only one book. The division between 1 and 2 Kings 
first appears in the Serpruacwr (where 1-2 Samuel and 1-2 Kings are 
entitled 1-4 Kingdoms or Reigns). Though regarded as “historical books” 
in the English Bible, the books of Samuel and Kings possess an 
essentially prophetic character, employing the events of past history as a 
vehicle for contemporary preaching (cf. Dan. 9:6). Thus, even as Isarn 
scanned the future to motivate his people’s obedience (Isa. 1:19-20), so 
the anonymous author of Kings drove home lessons, born of previous 
disasters, “because they had not obeyed the Loro their God” (2 Ki. 
18:12). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photographed by permission. 
This proto-Aeolic limestone capital, discovered in Jerusalem (Area G), may date to the time of King Solomon. 


The date of composition is not specified; but the author refers 
repeatedly to conditions that continued to exist in his day (e.g., the 
presence of the ark or THE covenant Within the temr, 1 Ki. 8:8; cf. 9:21; 
12:19), indicating that he wrote prior to the destruction of Jupan in 586 
B.C. (2 Ki. 8:22; 16:6; 17:41 are less definite). Even had he drawn on 
earlier sources (see below), an exilic writer would hardly have penned 
such words. References to the exme (1 Ki. 9:7-9; 2 Ki. 20:17-18; 21:14; 
22:19-20) fail to invalidate this conclusion, for these are in fact 
threatening predictions. First Kings 4:24 indeed speaks of the western 
Ferte crescent aS “west of the River,” but this phrase had become 
stereotyped during Assyrian times and does not require Babylonian 
composition. Numerous stylistic parallels exist between the sermonic 
portions of 2 Ki. 17 and 21 and the writings of Jeremian. The whole book, 
moreover, breathes the spirit of Jostan’s reform of 621 B.C. Thus, the 
prophet Jeremiah may well have composed 1 and 2 Kings, in his 


youthful enthusiasm for the Josianic reformation (Jer. 11:8; cf. Isaiah’s 
similar authorship of a biography of Uzzian, 2 Chr. 26:22). 


Yet the climactic eulogy of Josiah speaks of the fact that the kings 
before or after him did not turn to the Lord in like manner (2 Ki. 23:25), 
and the passage goes on to assume the exile (v. 26, as does 24:3-4). 
Moroever, 2 Kings: 25:6-7 describes the captivity, and 25:27-30, though 
without awareness of the return in 538 B.C., speaks of events in Basy.on 
from 561 down to the death of Jehoiachin (Jer. 52:34). It would appear, 
therefore, that the final two and a half chapters of 2 Kings (from 23:25b 
on) plus the total years of Josiah’s reign in 22:1 must have been added, 
in Babylon, over half a century after the earlier writing. Talmudic 
tradition attributes the entire work to Jeremiah (b. Baba Bathra 15a); but 
Jeremiah seems to have died in Ecyrr, shortly after 586 (Jer. 42-44). It 
has been suggested that Jeremiah in old age might have been taken to 
Babylon by Nesucnapnezzar, after his campaign against Egypt in 586. A 
more plausible approach, however, would be to suggest that a later 
Babylonian prophet, such as Ezekre, supplemented Jeremiah’s work. 


In compiling the books of Kings, the writer(s) utilized written sources: 
“The book of the annals of Solomon” (1 Ki. 11:41) and “the book of the 
annals of the kings of Israel” (14:19; 15:31) and “Judah” (14:29; 15:7). 
These chronicles (not to be confused with the canonical books of 
Cnronicies, Written in postexilic days) were probably based on court 
annals, but their contents went beyond what would have appeared in the 
official records (2 Ki. 15:15; 21:17). According to 2 Chr. 32:32, the 
events of Hezekiah’s reign were recorded in both “the vision of the 
prophet Isaiah” and “the book of the kings of Judah and Israel” (cf. Isa. 
36— 38:8; 38:21—39:8; with 2 Ki. 18:13, 17—20:19). Other unidentified 
sources seemingly provided the detailed biographies of Ewan and Eusa 
(1 Ki. 17:1—2 Ki. 8:15), plus other prophetic narratives. 


Overview of 1-2 KINGS 


Author: Unknown. 


Historical setting: Covers the period from the death of Davi 
(c. 970 B.C.) to the fall of Jerusatem (586 B.C.). The work was 
probably completed during the period of Babylonian exnz, 
around the middle of the sixth century B.C. 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the 
reign of So.omon, the division of the kingdom, and the 
decline of both Israr and Jupan; to show that the exile was a 
righteous divine judgment; and to bring the nation back to 
REPENTANCE. 


Contents: The transition from David to Solomon (1 Ki. 1:1— 
2:12); consolidation of Solomon’s rule and evidence of his 
wisdom (1 Ki. 2:13—4:34); the building of the temre (1 Ki. 
5:1—9:25); international involvements and decline of 
Solomon’s reign (1 Ki. 9:26—11:43); division of the 
kingdom—Renosoam and Jerosoam (1 Ki. 12-14); various kings 
of Judah and Israel, with emphasis on King Anas and the 
prophet Ewan (1 Ki. 15:1—2 Ki. 1:18); decline and fall of 
Israel, with emphasis on the prophet Eusna, and with 
attention to the kings of Judah (2 Ki. 2:1—17:41); from 
Hezexian Of Judah to the exile (2 Ki. 18:1—25:30). 


Recognition of this “two-stage” composition, however, in no way 
supports the current negative criticism of Kings, divided throughout into 
conflicting strata similar to those of “JEDP” in the Prnrareucu. The 
preexilic stratum, such views allege, was produced by the same 
prophetic group that “discovered” Deuteronomy in 621 B.C. and is said to 
be characterized by a tolerance of pre-Solomonic high places (1 Ki. 3:4), 
by faith in the unconquerability of Judah (2 Ki. 8:19), and by 
antagonism against northern Israel (17:21-23). The exilic stratum is then 
said to manifest opposite attitudes (1 Ki. 3:3; 9:6-9; 12:24). But Solomon 
actually conducted legitimate worship at no high place or shrine outside 
of Jerusatem (1 Ki. 3:15), other than at Geron, where rested the Mosaic 
TABERNACLE (1 Chr. 16:39; 21:29); the northern kingdom obviously 


possessed both commendable and evil features; and the preservation of 
Judah never appears as more than temporary (2 Ki. 20:19; 22:20). 


The teachings of the books of Kings are, however, undeniably 
“deuteronomistic.” But since Deuteronomy-like phrases appear as often 
in the quoted words of David as they do in the author’s own comments, 
an unprejudiced explanation must be sought, not in theories of 
wholesale Josianic forgeries, but rather in the fact of the Mosaic 
authenticity of Deuteronomy, on which the lives and words of Judah’s 
pious monarchs (cf. Josh. 1:7-8) were consciously patterned. For Kings 
constitutes more than bare history (cf. its relative neglect of the 
politically significant reigns of Omri and Jerrosoam II). A key to its 
theological aims appears in David’s opening admonition: “... observe 
what the Lord your God requires...as written in the Law of Moses, so 
that you may prosper in all you do” (1 Ki. 2:3; cf. 3:14; 2 Sam. 7:14). 
Divine retribution is then traced through the history of Solomon (1 Ki. 1- 
11); the divided kingdoms (treated synchronously in 1 Ki. 12—2 Ki. 17); 
and through the history of surviving Judah (2 Ki. 18-25). Accordingly, 
punishment is meted out to sinful Israel (17:7-23) and Judah (23:26-27; 
24:1-4), but rewards are also given the righteous in both the northern (1 
Ki. 21:29) and southern (2 Ki. 22:19-20) kingdoms. Hope is even 
extended into the exile (25:27-30). Some may disparage the validity of 
this doctrine but, while admitting that many human acts do not find 
immediate retribution, particularly now when God deals less directly with 
his people, evangelical Christianity yet proclaims as fundamental to the 
gospel of redemption the holy theology of Kings, that “a man reaps what 
he sows” (Gal. 6:7). 


king’s dale. See Kine’s vary. 


king’s garden. When the Babylonians laid siege to Jerusaiem and broke 
through the city wall, King Zepexian and his army fled, leaving “the city at 
night by way of the king’s garden, through the gate between the two 
walls” (Jer. 39:4; cf. 52:7 and 2 Ki. 25:4). This garden may have been 
watered by the overflow from the Pool of Smoam, near which it was 


located (Neh. 3:15). 


King’s Gate. The name of a gate on the eastern side of the rmptz where 
a certain Shallum, chief of a group of postexilic gatekeepers, was 
stationed (1 Chr. 9:17-18; prob. the whole group was stationed there). 
See Suattum #8. Nothing else is known about this gate. 


The King’s Highway. 


© Dr. James C. Martin A modern road in the Kingdom of Jordan follows the same route taken by the king’s 


highway through Wadi Wala. (View to the S.) 


king’s highway. (Often capitalized.) An important road running N - S 
from Damascus to the Gulf of Acarsan, E of the Dran sea and the Jorpan Valley. 
Mosrs requested permission to use this route for passing through the 
territory of Epom (Num. 20:17) and of the Amorme king Smon (21:22; cf. 
Deut. 2:27), promising to keep strictly to the highway. It was one of the 
essential caravan routes in international commerce. It ran through Basnan 
(cf. Num. 21:33), Gurean, Ammon, Moas, and Edom, and connected with 
roads across the Necrv leading into Egypt. This route of travel is known 


to have existed well before 2000 B.C., for a number of Bronze Age 
fortresses have been discovered along its line. The invasion of Keportaomer 


and his allies apparently followed it (Gen. 14:5-6); control of this road 
probably lay behind the invasion. 


King’s Pool. A reservoir in Jerusaiem located near the Founraw cate (Neh. 
2:14). It is thought to be an alternate designation for the Pool of Stoam, 
built by King Hezexian. 


King’s Valley. KJV “king’s dale.” A broad valley in which the king of 
Sopom met Asranam (Gen. 14:17). Identical with the Valley of Suaven, it was 


evidently near Sam, the city of which Metcuzepex was king. Here too 
Assarom set up a pillar or monument (2 Sam. 18:18). The location is 
uncertain, but it may have been S of Jerusatem, at the juncture of the 
Hinnon and Kiron Valleys. 


Kinnereth. kin‘uh-reth (Heb. kinneret H4055, perhaps “lyre”; 
sometimes in the pl. forms kinărôt H4054 and kinrét H4054). Also 
Chinnereth. (1) A fortified town within the tribal territory of Napxrau 
(Josh. 19:35), identified with modern Khirbet el--Oreimeh, on the NW 
shore of the Sea of Gamme. When Ben-napap invaded Israel, “all Kinnereth” 
was one of the places he conquered (1 Ki. 15:20; KJV, “Cinneroth”; 
NRSV, “Chinneroth”). The small plain in that area is referred to as 
Gennesaret in the NT (Matt. 14:34; Mk. 6:53). 


(2) The Sea of Kinnereth is an old name applied to the Sea of Galilee 
(Num. 34:11; Josh. 12:3 [KJV, NRSV, “Chinneroth”]; 13:27). In two 
passages (Deut. 3:17; Josh 11:2 [KJV, NRSV, “Chinneroth”]), the name 
Kinnereth may be an abbreviation for Sea of Kinnereth; otherwise, it 
refers to the town that gave the lake its name (see above, #1) or to the 
general area. Some have speculated that the name (if it is related to 
kinnér H4036, “lyre, harp”) may be derived from the shape of the lake 
itself or from the likelihood that shepherds played lyres in that area. See 
also GALLFE, SEA OF. 


kinship. See FAMILy. 


kinsman. This English term is used sometimes in the KJV and other 
Bible versions in the general sense of “relative” (e.g., Lk. 14:12) or 
“compatriot” (e.g., Rom. 16:7). However, when it translates Hebrew gð ? 
él, it has the more specific sense of a close relative who has a right and 
responsibility to redeem or avenge. In such a context, the NIV uses the 
rendering “kinsman-redeemer,” while the TNIV has “family guardian” 
(e.g., Ruth 3:9). See avencer. 


Kios. ki’os (Gk. Chios G5944). Also Chios, Khios. A large island in the 
Aegean Sea, about 30 mi. (50 km.) long N to S and varying in width 
from 8 to 10 mi. (13-16 km.). It is separated from the coast of Asia mnor 
by a narrow channel. The island is generally rocky and unproductive, 
but its wines and gum mastic have been a source of trade in ancient and 
modern times. Kios was the reputed home of the poet Homer and had a 
distinguished literary and artistic tradition. The ship on which Pav: sailed 
from Troas to Patara passed through the channel between Kios and the 
mainland before turning SE toward Samos (Acts 20:15). 


Kir. kihr’ (Heb. gir H7817, “wall”). (1) The place to which Tictar-pueser, 
king of Assyria, carried the captives of Damascus (2 Ki. 16:9). Amos had 
prophesied that this would happen (Amos 1:5). Apparently Kir (or Qir) 
had been the place of origin of the Arameans in their ancient history, and 
their departure from Kir is compared in Scripture to God’s bringing the 
Israelites from Egypt and the Pumisries from Capnror (Crete; Amos 9:7). 
Kir is also mentioned, together with Exam, in connection with the Valley 
of Vision in Isa. 22:6 (though some have doubted that this is the same 
place). The location of Kir is not known; it was probably in the area of 
the Ticris River in S Babylonia. 

(2) A Moabite city mentioned in parallel with Ar (Isa. 15:1). Often 
referred to as Kir of Moas, this city is probably the same as Kir naresetn. 


Kir-haraseth. See Kir waresetu. 


Kir Hareseth. kihr-hair’uh-seth (Heb. gir Adreset H7819 and qir-heres 
H7818, “wall of pottery”). Also Kir-haraseth. An important city in Moas, 
apparently its capital at the time of King Mesna. When Mesha rebelled 
against King Joram of Israrı (see Jenoram #2), Jenosnapnat king of Jupan and 
the king of Evom joined Israel in attacking the Moabites and destroying 
their towns (2 Ki. 3). “Only Kir Hareseth was left with its stones in place, 
but men armed with slings surrounded it and attacked it as well” (v. 25). 


Years later Isarn, in his oracles against Moab, prophesied that Kir (prob. 
a reference to Kir Hareseth) would again be ruined (Isa. 15:1; 16:7, 11 
[KJV, “Kir-haresh”; NRSV, “Kir-heres”]). Kir Hareseth is to be identified 
with el-Kerak, some 10 mi. (16 km.) E of the S part of the Dran sea. From 
ancient times it was a place of great importance in that area, easily 
defendable, being on a high place, with the sides of the mountain 
sloping steeply all around it. Located on the famous xe’s nichway from 
Syria to Ecyet, Kir Hareseth dominated the ancient caravan routes. 


Kir-haresh, Kir-heres. See Kir waresern. 


Kiriath. kihr’ee-ath (Heb. giryat H7956, “city”). KJV Kirjath. A town 
within the tribal territory of Bensamm (Josh. 18:28). See KIRIATH searm. 


Kiriathaim. kihr’ee-uh-thay’im (Heb. girydtayim H7964, “[twin] 
cities”). KJV also Kirjathaim. (1) A city built by the tribe of Reusen in 
their territory (Num. 32:37; Josh. 13:19). Later it fell into the hands of 
Moss, who rebuilt it (as recorded in the Moasme strone), and was 
condemned to judgment by God (Jer. 48:1, 23; Ezek. 25:9). It is possibly 
to be identified with Qaryat el-Mekhaiyet, about 9 mi. (14 km.) E of the 
Dra sea and the same distance N of the Arnon River. 

(2) A town within the tribal territory of Napurau, assigned to the Levrres 
descended from Gerson (1 Chr. 6:76). See Kartan. 


Kiriath Arba. kihr’ee-ath-ahr“buh (Heb. giryat »arba« H7957 and qiryat 
hd arba : H7959, “city of Arba” or “fourfold city”). KJV also Kirjath-arba. 
Ancient name of Hesron, used again after the exue. It first appears in the 
patriarchal narratives as the place where Asranam and Isaac stayed and 
where Saran died (Gen. 23:2; 35:27). It also occurs several times in 
Joshua, as well as in Jdg. 1:10 and Neh. 11:25. In several passages the 
name is associated with a certain Arsa, said to be the ancestor of the 


Anaxites (Josh. 14:15; 15:13; 21:11). 


Kiriatharim. See Kiruarts searm. 


Kiriath Baal. kihr’ee-ath-bay‘uhl (Heb. qiryat-ba sal H7958, “city of 
the lord”). KJV Kirjath-baal. Older name of Krut searm (Josh. 15:50; 
18:14). 


Kiriath Huzoth. kihr’ee-ath-hyoo’zoth (Heb. giryat husôt H7960, “city 
of streets” or “city of open spaces”). KJV Kirjath-huzoth. A Moabite city 
where Barak and Baraam went on their way to Bamon saat (Num. 22:39). Its 
location is unknown, but it was probably not far from Dison #2. 


Kiriath Jearim. kihr’ee-ath-jee’uh-rim (Heb. giryat yé<adrim H7961 
[giryat arim in Ezra 2:25, prob. by scribal mistake; cf. Neh. 7:29], “city 
of forests”). KJV Kirjath-jearim (in Ezra 2:25, Kirjatharim; NRSV, 
Kiriatharim). A city of the Gmwronrres that was later on the border between 
the tribes of Juman and Bensamn, to which it was later assigned. It was 
evidently the site of a pre-Israelite shrine to Baar, as indicated by its 
alternate names in the Bible: Kemeut saa. (Josh. 15:60; 18:14), Basaran 
(Josh. 15:9), and Baar of zupan (2 Sam. 6:2; cf. 1 Chr. 13:6). The Danites, 
seeking a new home, encamped W of it in Judah at Mananen pan (Jdg. 
18:12). When the ark of THE covenant Was returned by the Pumusrines, the 
people of Brrxsuemesn brought it to Kiriath Jearim (1 Sam. 6:21; 7:1-2); it 
remained here twenty years until Davw brought it up to Jerusatem (1 Chr. 
13:5-6; 2 Chr. 1:4). People from Kiriath Jearim were among the 
returning exiles (Neh. 7:29; Ezra 2:25). The town is generally identified 
with modern Abu Ghosh, 8.5 mi. (13.5 km.) WNW of Jerusalem, though 
the more precise site of the biblical period is Deir el--Azar, an imposing 
tell or mound upon which stands the Church of the Ark of the Covenant. 


Kiriath Sannah. kihr’ee-ath-san ‘uh (Heb. giryat-sanné H7962, “city of 
Sannah” [?]). Alternate name of Debir (Josh. 15:49). Possibly a textual 
corruption for qiryat-soper (“city of the scribe[s]”). See Desir prac #1; 


KIRIAT SEPHER. 


Kiriath Sepher. kihr’ee-ath-see ‘fuhr (Heb. giryat-séper H7963, “city of 
book[s]”). Earlier name of Debir Josh. 15:15-16; Jdg. 1:11-12). See Drem 


(PLACE) #1; KIRIAT sANNAH. 


Kirjath. kihrjath. KJV form of Kram. See also Katam, Kiriatu ARBA, etc. 


Kish. kish (Heb. gi¥ H7821, possibly “gift”). (1) Son (or grandson) of 
Asr., descendant of Bensamn, and father of Saut, who was the first king of 
IsrazL. In 1 Sam. 9:1, Kish is identified as the son of Abiel, but in 1 Chr. 
8:33 and 9:39, Kish is listed as the son of Ner. The Hebrew of 1 Sam. 
14:50-51, however, can be understood to mean that both Ner and Kish 
were sons of Abiel (cf. NIV). In that case, Ner would be the uncle of Saul 
(cf. v. 50 NIV), and Saul and Asner would be cousins. This view 
necessitates either the altering of the text of 1 Chr. 8:33 and 9:39 or 
understanding Ner in those verses as a different individual, namely, a 
more remote ancestor of Kish. At any rate, Kish was a wealthy man (1 
Sam. 9:1). One day his donkeys went astray, and Saul was sent to find 
them (9:3); it was through this incident that Saul met Samur and was 
anointed by him the first king of Israel (10:1). Kish was buried in Zela in 
the land of Benjamin (2 Sam. 21:14). He is mentioned once in the NT 
(Acts 13:21). 

(2) Son of Jem. of Gmron and descendant of Benjamin (1 Chr. 8:30; 
9:36). Many believe that Jeiel is to be identified with Asrı; if so, this 
Kish is the same as #1 above. 


(3) Son of Mahli and descendant of Lev: through Merarr (1 Chr. 23:21- 


22). His sons married his brother’s daughters. One of his sons was named 
Jerahmeel (24:29). 


(4) Son of Abdi and descendant of Lev: through Merari; he lived in the 
days of King Hezexian and, as one of the priests, was chosen to cleanse the 
house of the Lord (2 Chr. 29:12). 


(5) Ancestor of Morcar, the cousin of Esruer, and descendant of 
Benjamin (Esth. 2:5). He was among those exiled from Jerusalem by 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR (V. 6). 


Kishi. kish‘i (Heb. gist H7823, perhaps “gift”). Son of Abdi, descendant 
of Levi through Merari, and father of the musician Erman (1 Chr. 6:44; 
called Kusnarn in 15:17). 


Kishion. kish’ee-uhn (Heb. qišyôn H8002, meaning uncertain). A town 
within the tribal territory of Issacnar (Josh. 19:20), assigned to the Levies 
descended from Gersuon (21:28; KJV, “Kishon”). Proposed identifications 
include Tell el-Muqarqash, about 4 mi. (6 km.) SE of Mount Tasor, and 
el-Khirba (Khirbet Qasyun, Tel Qishyon), near the S slope of the same 
mountain. See also Kepesu #3. 


AVA 


Kishon River. ki’shon (Heb. gis6n H7822, meaning unknown). A wani 
that drains the Esprazton Valley E to NW; it is mentioned in connection 
with Desoran (Jdg. 4:7, 13; 5:21; Ps. 83:9) and Esan (1 Ki. 18:40). (Note 
also that the KJV uses “Kishon” once as an alternate form of Kısmon 
[Josh. 21:28].) The stream flows from sources on Mount Tasor and 
Mount Grsoa westward through Esdraelon and enters the Bay of Acre 
(Acco) N of Mount Carmel. In winter it becomes a raging torrent, which 


subsides into pools that are soon drained off for irrigation, except that 
the last few miles are fed from the slopes of Mount Carmel and by 
tributaries from the north. It is treacherous to cross except at fords 
carefully chosen. Along the banks of the River Kishon, Desoran the 


prophetess and Barak led Israel to victory over the Canaanite hosts of 
Jasin, under their commander Sisera (Jdg. 4-5). The heavily armed 
soldiers and chariots that were not cut down by the pursuing Israelites 


were swept away by the raging Kishon (Jdg. 5:21; Ps. 83:9 [KJV, 
“Kison”]). After his contest with the priests of Baa. on Mount Carmel, 
Eruan had the priests brought down to the brook Kishon and killed there 
(1 Ki. 18:40). The stream is now known as the Nahr el-Mugatta«. 


Kislev. kislev (Heb. kislew H4075, from Akk. kislimu [kisliwu]). Also 
Chislev; KJV Chisleu. The ninth month (before the winter solstice) in the 
Hebrew catenpar, Corresponding to November-December (Neh. 1:1; Zech. 
7:1). 


Kislon. kis‘lon (Heb. kisl6n H4077, possibly “sluggish”). Father of Ervan; 
the latter was a Benjamite leader appointed to divide the land of Canaan 
among the tribes (Num. 34:21). 


Kisloth Tabor. kis‘loth-tay’buhr (Heb. kislot tābôr H4079, meaning 
uncertain). Also Chisloth-tabor. A town mentioned in the description of 
the SE border of the tribe of Zesutun (Josh. 19:12); probably the same as 
Kesutiotu in Issacuar (v. 18). 


kiss. The Hebrew verb meaning “to kiss” is ndSaq H5975 (Gen. 27:26 
and frequently; the cognate noun nésiqga H5965 occurs only twice, Prov. 
27:6; Cant. 1:2). In the OT, the kiss was a common greeting among male 
relatives (Gen. 29:13; 33:4; 45:15; Exod. 4:27; 18:7; 2 Sam. 14:33), male 
and female relatives (Gen. 29:11; 31:28), in farewell (Gen. 31:55; Ruth 
1:9, 14), and before death (Gen. 50:1). The kiss had a more formal 
character in connection with a blessing (Gen. 27:26-27; 48:10) or the 
anointing of a king (1 Sam. 10:1). Friends kissed (1 Sam. 20:41; 2 Sam. 
19:39). The act might be a pretense (2 Sam. 15:5; 20:9; Prov. 27:6). 
Kissing was an act of worship toward heathen gods (1 Ki. 19:18, 20; Job 
31:27; Hos. 13:2). The psalmist states that righteousness and peace will 
“kiss” each other, that is, will unite to bless restored Israel (Ps. 85:10). 
Kisses may be a lure to illicit love (Prov. 7:13). The kiss in Ps. 2:12 is 
one of homage to the king’s son. The kiss was generally given on the 


cheek, forehead, or beard, though a kiss on the lips is sometimes 
indicated (Prov. 24:26) and is probable (in Cant. 1:2; 8:1). 


In the NT, the Greek verb phileð G5797, which usually means “to love, 
have special affection for,” can also mean “to kiss” (Matt. 26:48 = Mk. 
14:44 = Lk. 22:47), but the latter sense is normally conveyed by the 
compound kataphileO G2968 (Matt. 26:49 et al.); the cognate noun 
philema G5799 only means “kiss” (Lk. 7:45a et al.). Once Jesus’ host did 
not give him this customary greeting, but a sinful woman kissed his feet 
(Lk. 7:38, 45). The father kissed the returning prodigal (15:20). Jupas 
iscariot kissed Jesus as a sign to the temple police (Matt. 26:48-49; Mk. 
14:44-45; Lk. 22:47-48). The Ephesian elders kissed Pau. in farewell 
(Acts 20:37). The kiss was adopted as a formal greeting among believers, 
called the holy kiss (Rom. 16:16; 1 Cor. 16:20; 2 Cor. 13:12; 1 Thess. 
5:26) or kiss of love (1 Pet. 5:14). 


kitchen. This English term is used by modern Bible versions to render 
the Hebrew phrase bêt hambassélim, lit., “house[s] of the ones who boil” 
(Ezek. 46:24). It refers to four subcourts at the corners of the outer court 
of Ezexm.’s ideal remme where the common people could have their 
sacrifices boiled at the hearths provided for the purpose. The priests 
protected themselves from  defilement through contact with 
unconsecrated persons by cooking their offerings in their own kitchens 
(vv. 19-20). 


kite. See sos. 


Kithlish. See Krus. 


Kitlish. kit‘lish (Heb. kitli¥ H4186, derivation unknown). Also Chitlish, 
Chithlish, Kithlish. A town in the Suepye.an within the tribal territory of 
Juvan (Josh. 15:40). Kitlish was in the same district as Lacuisu (v. 39), but 
the precise site is unknown. 


Kitron. kit’ron (Heb. qifrén H7790, possibly “smoke, incense”). A 
Canaanite town within the tribal territory of Zesutun from which the 


Israelites could not drive out the inhabitants (Jdg. 1:30). Some believe 
Kitron is the same as Katram, but the location is unknown. 


Kittim. kitim (Heb. kittiyyim H4183, gentilic of kt [a place name 
attested in Phoenician]). KJV also Chittim. (1) Third son of Javan, 
grandson of JapxHers, brother of Eusnan (associated with Arczan peoples), 
TarsuisH (Spain or N Africa?), and Ropanm (Rhodes?) (Gen. 10:4; 1 Chr. 
1:7). Many interpret the name as referring to a people group descended 
from Javan (cf. TNIV, “the Kittites,” and see below, ##2-4). 

(2) The island Cyprus. See separate article. 

(3) On occasion the name Kittim, like Javan, is extended to include 
the W in general, but especially the seafaring western areas. Jeremiah, 
speaking of the whole world (Jer. 2:10), uses the isles of Kittim to 
symbolize the far W and Kepar the far E. Baatam, forecasting the coming 
dominance of the W over the ANE (Num. 24:24), tells that the ships of 
Kittim will afflict Asshur (Mesopotamia) and Eber (the Levant). Daniel 
apparently uses “ships of Kittim” (Dan. 11:30; NIV, “Ships of the western 
coastlands”) to represent the Romans, who thwarted Anmocuus IV 
(Epiphanes) in Egypt in 169 B.C. 

(4) The occurrence of numerous references to the Kittim in the Dran sea 
scrots has created considerable scholarly controversy over the correct 
interpretation. Most scholars have divided over an identification with 
the Greeks or with the Romans. Perhaps Kittim meant for the Dead Sea 
Community simply “Westerners” (as #3 above) and could be applied to 
any particular western people as need arose. 


Kittites. kit’tits. TNIV alternate form of Kırrm (Gen. 10:4; 1 Chr. 1:7). 


Kiyyun. See Karwan. 


kneading trough. A dish or bowl in which dough was prepared to be 
made into grean (Deut. 28:5, 17). The plague of frogs infested them in 
Egypt (Exod. 8:3). The Israelites bound their kneeding troughs, dough 
and all, in the bundles of clothing on their backs, when they escaped 
from Egypt (12:34). 


knee, kneel. The ANE custom for public prayer was to stand, and so 
kneeling was confined to acts of obedience and obeisance. The official 
presentation of children on the father’s knee was a sign legitimizing the 
child’s legal claim in Israel (Gen. 30:3; 50:23; Job 3:12). The Hebrew 
term for “knee” is berek H1386 (Gen. 30:3 and often), and the cognate 
verb barak H1384 means “to kneel” (only Gen. 24:11; 2 Chr. 6:13; Ps. 
95:6). In the NT, the common Greek term gony G1205 (Heb. 12:12 et al.) 
is used without exception as the noun, and the verb gonypeted G1206 
means specifically, “to kneel down before someone” (Matt. 17:14; 27:29; 
Mk. 1:40; 10:17). The verbal idea is often conveyed also by the use of 
the noun in combination with other verbs (Lk. 5:8 et al.). Bowing down 
became the traditional posture of prayer in the Christian church. It also 
appears as the posture of dying in the case of SrepHen’s martyrdom (Acts 
7:20). Paut and his converts prayed and said farewell on their kees 
(20:36), and kneeling is mentioned in Paul’s epistles. The apostle uses 
the conception of kneeling in the figurative sense of submission to the 
Almighty (Eph. 3:14), where it is his own confession that is foremost, 
and in the magnificent prophecy of Christ’s ultimate triumph when all 
knees shall bow before the Messian (Phil. 2:10). 
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A collection of Roman knives (1st-3rd cent. A.D.). 


knife. A small single-edged or double-edged cutting instrument of stone 
or metal. In form the knife generally resembled the dagger or short 
stabbing sword, but was smaller and usually without ornamentation. The 
usual Hebrew word for “knife” is ma kelet H4408 (Gen. 22:6 et al.), but 
the word for “sword” (4ereb H2995) is rendered “knife” in Josh. 5:2-3 
(cf. also KJV 1 Ki. 18:28; Ezek. 5:1-2). The knife generally had a straight 
blade 6-10 in. (15-25 cm.) long, although knives with curved blades 
were known. The handles were made of one piece with the blade, or a 
wooden handle was fastened to the blade by a tang or by rivets. Knives 
were used for various purposes. Josnua was commanded to use flint 
knives to circumcise the Israelites (Josh. 5:2-3; cf. Exod. 4:25). The use 
of flint knives when they were no longer in common domestic use 
implies an ancient ritual in which their use was still appropriate. Knives 
or small swords were used by the frenzied priests of Baa. for self- 
mutilation (1 Ki. 18:28). Animals were killed and skinned with food- 
cutters. Asranam took one along to sacrifice Isaac (Gen. 22:6), and the 
Levite used one to dismember his concubine (Jdg. 19:29). The “scribe’s 
knife” of Jer. 36:23 (NRSV, “penknife”) was used for trimming and 
splitting the reed employed in writing. 


knop. A small ornamental knob. This word is used by the KJV in Exod. 
25:31-36 and 37:17-22, referring to the decorations (knobby fruits or 
flower buds) of the golden canviesrick or lampstand in the tasernaciez. 
Elsewhere it describes the decorations carved on the cedar lining of the 
walls of Solomon’s temr (1 Ki. 6:18) and around the molten sea (7:24). 


knowledge. The sum of what has been perceived or learned, that is, 
truth or information acquired through experience and education. The 
Bible frequently commends knowledge and wispom (1 Sam. 2:3; Ps. 14:4; 
119:66; Prov. 8:10; Isa. 53:11; Jn. 8:32; 1 Cor. 13:12; Col. 1:9; 1 Jn. 
5:20). Nowhere does Scripture modify the high value it places on 
knowledge by deprecating “mere” human reason. Reason and knowledge 


are integral parts of the mac or cop in which human beings were created. 
Although the Hebrew and Greek verbs for knowing usually bear the most 
ordinary meaning (e.g., “I don’t know who has done this,” Gen. 21:26), 
they can also be used in other senses, some of which are sources of 
confusion in theology and philosophy. When Ps. 1:6 says that “the Lord 
knows the way of the righteous, but the way of the wicked will perish” 
(RSV), it is not reflecting on divine omniscience. In the ordinary sense, God 
knows the way of the wicked as well as he knows everything else. Here 
the word is used in the sense of approval (cf. NIV, “watches over”). 
Similarly, when Amos 3:2 says, “You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth” (RSV), the prophet is not denying that God knew 
the Egyptians and Canaanites. This verse is no denial of omniscience; 
here the verb means “to choose, elect” (cf. NIV). See also Gnosticism. 


knowledge, tree of. See trex oF knowiepce. 


Koa. koh’uh (Heb. qôa: H7760). An otherwise unknown place (or 
people) that, along with the Babylonians and others, is named as being 
among the enemies of Jerusaiem (Ezek. 23:23). Some scholars suggest that 
the name may refer to the Quti (Gutians), who lived E of the Ticris River. 
If so, the form Koa may be a deliberate distortion. 


Kohath. koh‘hath (Heb. géhat H7740 [also qohāt], meaning unknown; 
gentilic qeéhatt H7741 [also qo’hati], “Kohathite”). Second son of Lev 
(Gen. 46:11; Exod. 6:16); he is said to have lived 133 years (6:18). He 
was the father of Amram, IzHer, Hesron, and Uzze. (Exod. 6:18; Num. 3:19, 
27; 1 Chr. 6:2), who became Kohathite branches of the Levitical families 
(Num. 3:27). See Levie. He was the grandfather, through Amram and his 
wife Jocuesep (sister of Kohath), of Aaron, Moses, and Miriam (Exod. 6:20; 
Num. 26:59; 1 Chr. 6:3). The Kohathites were, therefore, the most 
prominent of the Levitical families. In the wilderness they camped S of 
the tasernacte. Numbering 8,600, on duty they cared for the ark, table, 
lampstand, altars, and vessels of the sanctuary. These they carried on 


foot, no wagons being assigned them (Num. 7:8-9). Josuua allotted them 
twenty-three Leviricat arms (Josh. 21:4-5). Under the monarchy they were 
prominent (1 Chr. 23:13-20; 24:20-25), especially Heman in the service of 
song (6:33 et al.). They took part in the religious service the day before 
Jenosuapnat’s victory over his allied enemies (2 Chr. 20:19); and they 
assisted in Hezexian’s cleansing of the tempie (29:12-19). 


Koheleth. koh-hel ‘ith. See Eccizsiastes. 


Kolaiah. koh-lay’yuh (Heb. qôlāyâ H7755, possibly “Yahweh has 
spoken”). (1) Son of Maaseiah, descendant of Bensamin, and ancestor of 
Sallu; the latter was among those who settled in Jerusaiem after the exne 
(Neh. 11:7). 


(2) Father of a false prophet named Anas (Jer. 29:21). 


Kol-Hozeh. kol-hoh’zuh. TNIV form of Co-ozen. 


Konaniah. kon‘uh-ni‘uh. TNIV form of Conamian. 


koph. See corn. 


kor. Also cor. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Korah. kor‘uh (Heb. qérah H7946, “bald [head]”; gentilic gor#t H7948, 
“Korahite” [KJV also “Korhite” and “Korathite”]; Gk. Kore G3169). (1) 
Son of Esau by Onoupaman (Gen. 36:5, 14, 18; 1 Chr. 1:35). 

(2) Son of Eurnaz and grandson of Esau (Gen. 36:16). The parallel 
passages (Gen. 36:11; 1 Chr. 1:35) omit the name. 


(3) Son of IzHar, grandson of Konarn, and great-grandson of Lev: (Exod. 
6:21, 24). Korah, with 250 leaders of the congregation, rose up against 
Moses and Aaron, charging them with exalting themselves above the 
assembly of the Lord (Num. 16:1-3). At the same time, Darnan and Asiram 
of the tribe of Reusen rebelled against Moses’ leadership, charging him 
with failure to bring them into the promised land and making himself a 
prince over the people (vv. 1, 12-14). Moses charged Korah and the 
Levires with seeking the priesthood as well as the ministry of service 
before the Lord (vv. 8-10). Therefore, he challenged the rebels to meet 
with him at the Tent of Meeting, each man taking a censer and offering 
incense before the Lord, that the Lord might show who was holy (vv. 4- 
9, 16-19). However, Dathan and Abiram refused to meet with Moses (vv. 
12-14). Judgment fell against those who rebelled. The earth opened and 
swallowed up Korah, Dathan, Abiram, and their families, and fire from 
heaven consumed the 250 leaders offering their incense (vv. 23-35). In 
the brief account of Num. 26:9-11, it is pointed out that the line of 
Korah did not come to an end. The Korahites were doorkeepers and 
musicians in the tasernacte and tempie (Exod. 6:24; 1 Chr. 6:22), and they 
are mentioned in several other passages (1 Chr. 9:19, 31, 12:6; 26:1; 2 
Chr. 20:19). A dozen psalms are given the superscription as “of the Sons 
of Korah” (Ps. 42-49; 84-85; 87-88). It is probable that these psalms 
originated among this guild of singers and were perhaps sung by them in 
the worship of the temple. 

(4) Son of Hesron, grandson of Cares, and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 
2:43). Some argue that Korah here is the name of a town. 

(5) Five of the men from the tribe of Bensamm who joined Davw at Zic.ac 
were called Korahites (1 Chr. 12:6). While it is possible that these were 
Levites descended from #3 above, some scholars believe that they 


descended from a different (and otherwise unknown) Korah or that the 
reference is to a locality in the tribe of Benjamin. 


Korathite. See Koran. 


Korazin. kor-ay’zin (Gk. Chorazin G5960). Also Chorazin. A town 
situated near the Sea of Galilee, denounced by Jesus, and mentioned in 
the Bible in only one context (Matt. 11:21 = Lk. 10:13). Little is known 
of Korazin. The site is probably that of Khirbet Kerazeh, on the basalt 
hills just N of Capernaum, and evidence from the ruins indicates that it was 
inhabited as early as the later Stone Age. The Tatmup (b. Menadot 85a) 
mentions the town under the name Kerazim as being famous for its 
quality of wheat. A synagogue built of the black volcanic rock of the 
area forms part of the ruins. 


Korban. See Corsan. 


Kore. kor’ee (Heb. qoré >» H7927, “one who calls out, partridge”). (1) 
Son of Ebiasaph (see AsiasapH) and descendant of Levi through Koran (1 


Chr. 9:19; 26:1 [here called son of Asaph]). Two of Kore’s sons or 
descendants, SHattum and Mesueteman (perhaps also Osep-zpom, 26:4), were 
among the gatekeepers of the sanctuary. 

(2) Son of Imnah; a Levre in the time of Hezexian, he was keeper of the 
East cate and “in charge of the freewill offerings given to God, 
distributing the contributions made to the Loro and also the consecrated 
gifts” (2 Chr. 31:14). 


Korhite. See Koran. 


koum. See taurus cumo. 


Koz. koz (Heb. qôs H7766, “thorn”). Also Coz. A man listed among the 
descendants of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:8). His place in the genealogy is unclear, 
but the NIV links this verse with the previous one, making Koz a son of 
Asuuur by Helah (see vv. 5, 7). 


Kozbi. koz’bi. TNIV form of Cozzi. 


Kozeba. koh-zee’buh. TNIV form of Cozesa. 


Kub. kuhb. See Cus. 


Kue. kyoo’ee (Heb. qéweh H7750, meaning unknown). Also Keveh. A 
Hirr kingdom occupying SE Asia minor, corresponding to E Cuca. Kue is 
mentioned in various extrabiblical documents. An important trade route 
crossed this coastal plain, from the Syrian Gates in the Amanus 
Mountains to the Cilician Gates in the Taurus Range. Iron evidently was 
imported into Syria and Basyton through Cilicia, but there is no evidence 
of its actually being mined there. The country was famous in ancient 
times as a source of the finest horses, many of which were imported by 
Sotomon (1 Ki. 10:28; 2 Chr. 1:16; KJV says “linen yarn,” following a 
Jewish interpretation). 


kum. See taurua cumo. 


Kun. koon. TNIV form of Cun. 


væ = 


Kushaiah. koo-shay’yuh (Heb. qûšāyāhû H7773, derivation uncertain). 
Descendant of Lev: through Merar, and father of the musician Ernan (1 


Chr. 15:17); also called Kism (6:44). 


Kuthah. kooth’uh. TNIV form of Curnan. 


L. The symbol used to designate material peculiar to the Gospel of Luke; 
for some scholars, the symbol represents an independent literary source 
used by Luxe. See Gospets; Luxe, GOSPEL OF. 


Laadah. lay’uh-dah (Heb. la ‘dâ H4355, possibly “plump neck”). Son of 
Seran and grandson of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:21). He is described as the father 


of Maresuan (possibly meaning the founder of the town by that name) and 
of “the clans of the linen workers at Beth Ashbea.” 


Laadan. See Lapan. 


Laban (person). lay’buhn (Heb. labdn H4238, “white” or “Moon 
God”). Son of Berur, nephew of Asranam, and brother of Resexan (Gen. 
24:29; cf. v. 15). The family is described as Arameans from Pappan ARAM 
(25:20). Laban lived in Haran on a tributary of the Eururares River in 
Mesopotamia. He belonged to that branch of the family of Teran (Abraham’s 
father) that came from Abraham’s brother Namor and his niece Mucan 
(22:22-24), and is first mentioned as Rebekah’s brother when she is 
introduced (24:29). In ancient Semitic custom, the brother was the 
guardian of the sister, and thus Laban takes a prominent place in the 
account of Rebekah’s leaving for Canaan to be Isaac’s bride. His grasping 
nature is hinted at in Gen. 24:30-31, where his invitation to Abraham’s 
servant follows immediately after his appraisal of the servant’s 
expensively equipped party. 

Laban’s later history is interwoven with Jacos’s. When Jacob fled from 
the anger of his brother Esav, he settled in his uncle Laban’s house in 


Haran and stayed there twenty years. The relationship between Laban 
and his nephew is an interesting one. Both appear to be resourceful, 
often grasping men, each eager to best the other in every transaction. 
Even in the circumstances surrounding the marriage of Jacob to Laban’s 
daughters Racue. and Lean (Gen. 29), this competition is evident. After 
Jacob had served fourteen years for his brides, there followed six more 
years in Haran during which, according to Jacob’s testimony, Laban 
changed his wages ten times (31:41). The famous contract involving the 
speckled and spotted sheep (30:31-43) was evidently one of the ten. 


At the end of the twenty years, Jacob quietly stole away from Laban, 
taking his now-large family with him to Canaan (Gen. 31). Pursuing him, 
Laban overtook him in Gmneav. Following mutual protestations and 
incriminations, uncle and nephew parted, after erecting a “witness 
heap”—a kind of dividing line—between them. Laban is here called “the 
Aramean” (31:24), and he gives the heap an Aramaic name (Jzcar 
saHabuTHA), While Jacob calls it by its Hebrew equivalent Gaze (31:47- 
48), both meaning “witness heap.” These Aramaic references are 
interesting guides in the quest for better understanding of the origins of 
the parriarcus. In an old confession the Hebrews were taught to say, “My 
father was a wandering Aramean” (Deut. 26:5). It seems likely that the 
patriarchal ancestors of the Hebrews sprang from a mixed Semitic stock 
in NE Mesopotamia, among which the Aramean was a prominent strain. 


Laban (place). lay buhn (Heb. lābān H4239, “white” or “Moon God”). 
A city in the area of encampment of Israrı, across the Jorpan in the Arasan 
(Deut. 1:1). In this area, Moses spoke to Israel the words contained in 
Deuteronomy, just before his death. It is perhaps the same as Lenan, but the 
location is unknown. 


labor. The noun is today confined to the abstract use—the act of 
laboring (Gen. 31:42; Rom. 16:6). Formerly it expressed also the fruit of 
labor, as in Exod. 23:16, “When thou hast gathered in thy labours out of 
the field,” or Jn. 4:38, “Ye are entered into their labours” (both KJV). 
The word is used also of labor in childbirth (Gen. 35:16 KJV). 


In Bible times there was no class of people known as “labor” in 
contrast with “management.” All but a favored few labored, and hard 
work was looked on as the common lot of man and a result of the curse 
(Gen. 3:17-19), a bitter servitude. Slavery was commonly practiced in 
the Bible world; the conscription of freemen for labor on government 
building projects was practiced by Sotomon (1 Ki. 5:13-17) and Asa 
(15:22). 


Although most workers in the simple culture of OT times were what 
we today would call “unskilled,” there were certain skilled occupations. 
The potter (Jer. 18) has left behind him unnumbered examples of his 
skill. Some technology in the working of metals was known. Remains of 
smelting furnaces have been found. Stone masons, scribes (Ezek. 9:2; 
Jer. 36:2, 4), dyers, weavers, and workers in precious stones and ivory 
carried on their work. But in general life was simple, work arduous, 
hours long, and wages small. “Then man goes out to his work, to his 
labor until evening” (Ps. 104:23). “So I hated life, because the work that 
is done under the sun was grievous to me” (Eccl. 2:17). By NT times 
things had changed, and the more complex civilization of the Roman 
world, with its skilled and more diversified occupations and better 
standards of living, had come to Palestine. See also occupations AnD 


PROFESSIONS. 


Lachish. lay’kish (Heb. lākî H4337, meaning unknown). A town 
within the tribal territory of Juoman in the foothills of the Snepuezan, 
midway between Jerusatem and Gaza, some 30 mi. (50 km.) SW of 
Jerusalem. Lachish had been a Canaanite royal city and later became a 
Judean border fortress that occupied a strategic valley, the southernmost 
of the five that transect the Palestinian foothills and connect Judah’s 
central ridge and the coastal highway leading into Ecypr. First equated 
with Tell el-Hesy, Lachish has now been identified by written evidence 
(see below) with Tell ed-Duweir, a 22-acre mound excavated by J. K. 
Starkey from 1932 until his death by violence in 1938. 


Even before 3000 B.C. Lachish was inhabited by chalcolithic cave 
dwellers, but in about 2700 an Early-Bronze city was constructed on the 
virgin rock. Following a gap occasioned by invaders of calciform culture 


(c. 2300), Middle-Bronze La-chish arose, exhibiting cultural and political 
ties with Middle-Kingdom Egypt (2000-1780). This was succeeded by a 
Hyxsos-type community, which provided Lachish with its first observable 
fortifications, including the characteristic dry moat, or fosse. An 
inscribed dagger, dated about 1650, furnishes one of the earliest 
examples of that acrophonic writing from which all modern alphabets 
derive, two centuries older than the Sinaitic or the five subsequent 
Lachish inscriptions. After the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt and 
their defeat in Palestine (c. 1578-1573), a Late-Bronze Canaanite citadel 
gave at least nominal allegiance to New-Empire Egypt. 


Aerial view of Lachish looking E. 


The king of Lachish, Jarna, joined with Apontzepex of Jerusalem in a 
confederacy against Josnua (Josh. 10:3), only to be defeated and executed 


(10:23-26; 12:11). In Joshua’s subsequent sweep through the SW, Israel 
captured Lachish (reinforced by Gezer) and annihilated its inhabitants, in 
accordance with Moss’ ban (Deut. 7:2; Josh. 10:31-33). Scripture 
contains no record, however, of its destruction (cf. Josh. 11:13); and 
though assigned to Judah (15:39), Lachish must have suffered rapid 
Canaanite reoccupation, for a Late-Bronze temple constructed in the 
former fosse exhibits little interruption in its use. A generation later, the 
Amarna Letters criticize La-chish for furnishing supplies to the invaders 
and for overthrowing the Egyptian prefect Zimridi (Letters 287-288). 
Lachish was burned in about 1230. Some interpreters have tried to 
associate this conflagration with Joshua’s campaign, but the excavators 
themselves attribute the fall of Lachish to the contemporaneous raids of 
Pharaoh Merneptah or to attacks by immigrating Puusrines. 


Lachish was fortified sy Rehoboam shortly after the division of the 
Hebrew kingdom in 930 B.C. (2 Chr. 11:9); and it was there that King 
Amazan Was murdered in 767 (25:27). The prophet Mican condemned 
Lachish’s chariots as “the beginning of sin to the Daughter of Zion,” 
perhaps because the city was used as a staging point for the extravagant 
importation of Egyptian horses (Mic. 1:13; cf. Deut. 17:16; 1 Ki. 10:28- 
29). In any event, Lachish was successfully besieged by Sennacueris in 701 
(2 Chr. 32:9); Hezexian sent a message of submission there (2 Ki. 18:14); 
and from it Sennacherib’s troops marched against Jerusalem (18:17; 
19:8). 


Starkey’s excavations demonstrate successive destructions of Lachish 
in 597 and 587, corresponding to Nesucuapnezzar’s second and third 
attacks against Judah. From the final ashes twenty-one inscribed ostraca 
were recovered. Consisting primarily of communications from an outpost 
commander named Hoshaiah to his superior, Joash, at Lachish, they 
constitute our first truly personal, Palestinian documents. Letter IV 
mentions signal fires (cf. Jer. 6:1) and establishes Jeremiah’s assertion 
that Lachish and Azekah were the last cities, before Jerusalem, to fall to 
Nebuchadnezzar (34:7), and Letter VI speaks of a warning prophet (like 
Jeremiah himself) and of critics that “weakened the hands” of anti- 
Babylonian resistance (38:4). Finally, in Nenemman’s day, a resettled 
Lachish (Neh. 11:30) achieved the construction of a palace and Persian 


sun temple that are among the finest of the period. 


Ladan. lay’duhn (Heb. la:ddn H4356, possibly “plump neck, double 
chin”). KJV Laadan. (1) Son of Tahan, descendant of Epxsram, and 
ancestor of Josua (1 Chr. 7:26). 


(2) Descendant of Lev: through Gersuon and ancestor of several Levitical 
families in charge of the temple treasuries (1 Chr. 23:7-9; 26:21). 
Because he is paired with Sume (23:7), Ladan is usually identified with 
Len: son of Gershon (6:17), but some argue that both Ladan and the 
Shimei of 23:7 are more distant descendants of Gershon. 


ladder. See stars, starrway. 


lady, chosen (elect). See szscr tapy. 


Lael. lay‘uhl (Heb. 1d 1 H4210, “belonging to God”). Father of Exasaru; 
during the wilderness period, the latter was a leader of the Levrres 
descended from Gerson (Num. 3:24). 


Lagash. lay’gash. An important city-state in Sumer during the first half 
of the third millennium B.C. Lagash is identified with modern Tell al- 
Hiba in S Iraq, but it included the urban centers of Girsu and Nina-Sirara 
(modern Tello and Zurghul). Large temple complexes have been 
excavated. The Lagash Kinglist (early second millennium), purportedly a 
record of the city’s ancient rulers, includes a flood narrative. 


Lahad. lay’had (Heb. lāhad H4262, possibly “slow, lazy”). Son of 
Jahath, descendant of Juvan, and ancestor of a Zorathite clan (1 Chr. 4:2; 
see Zoran). 


Lahmam. See Lammas. 


Lahmas. lah’mahs (Heb. lasmds H4314 [many MSS las/mam], meaning 
uncertain). Also Lahmam. A town of Jupan in the Suepuetan district of 


Lacuish (Josh. 15:40). The location is unknown, although some have 
suggested modern Khirbet el-Lahm, about 3 mi. (5 km.) E of Lachish. 


Lahmi. lah’mi (Heb. la/mi H4313, in form a gentilic from the word 
meaning “bread”). A Puss who is described as the brother of Goratu 
the Gittite and who was killed by Elhanan son of Jair (1 Chr. 20:5). The 
parallel passage (2 Sam. 21:19) reads differently. See comments under 
ELHANAN #1, 


Laish (city). lay’ish (Heb. layiš H4332, “lion”). (1) A Canaanite town 
in N Parse captured by the Danites and renamed by them Dan (Jdg. 
18:7, 14, 27, 29); earlier called Lesuem (in Josh. 19:47). 


(2) KJV form of Lassan (Isa. 10:30). 


Laish (person). lay‘ish (Heb. layi¥ H4331, “lion”). Father of Parre, to 
whom Saut gave Micuat, Davw’s wife (1 Sam. 25:44; 2 Sam. 3:15). 


Laishah. lay‘i-shah (Heb. layšâ H4333, “lion”). KJV Laish. A village 
probably in Bensamn, named with Garum and Anatuorn as lying along the 


usual invasion route of armies coming from the N (Isa. 10:30). The 
location is unknown, but it must have been a relatively short distance 
NNE of Jerusaiem. 


lake. The Greek word for “lake,” limné G3349, is used only by Luke 
with reference to the Lake of Gennesarer—that is, the Sea of Galilee—and 


by the book of Revelation with reference to the make or mre (Lk. 5:1-2; 


8:22-23, 33; Rev. 19:20; 20:10, 14-15; 21:8). To prevent 
misunderstanding, the NIV also employs “lake” frequently to render 
Greek thalassa G2498, “sea,” whenever this term (in imitation of the 
corresponding Heb. and Aram. terms) is used by itself with reference to 
the Sea of Galilee (Matt. 4:18 et al.). See also Ganse, sea or. There are not 
many lakes in Syra and Pasme. Among the most important are the 
following: the Dran sea; the Waters of Mrrom (Josh. 11:5, 7); Yammuneh 
(in the Lesanon, W of Baazsex); and some small lakes E of Damascus into 
which the rivers of Damascus flow and are evaporated. 


lake of fire. This phrase occurs several times in the book of Revelation 
(Rev. 19:20; 20:10, 14-15; cf. 21:8). All the enemies of God—the beast 
and the false prophet (19:20), the devil (20:10), death and Hanes (20:14), 
all whose names are not found written in the spook or ure (20:15), the 
cowardly, the faithless, the murderers, etc. (21:8)—are to be consigned 
at the end of this age (in the case of the beast and the false prophet), or 
after the 1,000 years, to the lake of fire. This is said to be the second 
death (20:14)—the first being presumably physical death—and consists 
in eternal exclusion from the new heaven and the new earth, and the 
new Jerusalem (21:2). See GeHENNa} HELL. 


Lake of Gennesaret. See Gauze, SEA or. 


Lakkum. lak’uhm (Heb. laqqûm H4373, derivation uncertain). KJV 
Lakum. A town on the SE border of the tribal territory of Napxraur, named 
between Jasnee. and the Jorpan River (Josh. 19:33). Its precise location is 


uncertain, but some scholars identify it with modern Khirbet el- 
Mansurah, just SW of the S tip of the Sea of Galilee, at the head of Wadi 
Fejjas. 


Lakum. See Laxxum. 


lamb. The principal words in Hebrew for “lamb,” that is, the young of 
sheep, are keseb H4166 (Gen. 30:33 et al.) and seh H8445 (Gen. 22:7-8 et 
al.). The common term in Greek is amnos G303, but arnion G768 is used 
almost thirty times Revelation (Rev. 5:6-13 et al.; elsewhere only in John 
21:15). See anmais. The lamb was the principal animal of sacririce among 
the Jews, being the offering each morning and each evening in the 
Mosaic system (Exod. 29:38-42), and especially on the Sassam. Also the 
lamb was sacrificed on special days of religious significance. To the Jews 
the lamb represented innocence and gentleness. The prophets portrayed 
the tender compassion of God for his people under the figure of the 
shepherd and the lamb (Isa. 40:11), and the lamb was an important 
symbol of the ultimate intention of God for his people (11:6). The 
psalmist carried the imagery of the shepherd and the lamb to its most 
beautiful expression in Ps. 23. Likewise the lamb was the climax of 
prophetic symbolism of the suffering of God’s people, the servant nation, 
which the NT found to be a prefiguring of Jesus (Isa. 53:7; Acts 8:32). 


See LAMB OF GOD. 


Lamb of God. Jesus was called the Lamb of God by Jonn tue saptist (Jn. 
1:29, 36). Some have regarded that pronouncement to be a thematic 
statement of the contents of the fourth gospel, Jesus being presented 
throughout the document as the lamb of sacrrice to take away the sins of 
the world. Much speculation has centered on the OT reference believed 
to have been in the mind of John when he thus spoke of Jesus. The 
Mosaic lamb of the Passover has been suggested frequently because 
Jesus is thus identified by Pau (1 Cor. 5:7). Naturally many have found 
the suffering lamb (Isa. 53) to have been foremost in his mind. Still 
others have sought to avoid any particular reference and have 
considered the lamb simply as the principal animal of sacrifice in the 
worship of God. 


Two things about this designation as applied to Jesus were most 
notable: he was declared to be the lamb of God and his sacrifice was for 
the world. All other lambs in the sacrificial system had been offered by 
human beings under the commandment of God; but just as God had 
substituted his own provision of a lamb instead of Isaac who was under 


Asranam’s hand, so God in Jesus provided his own Lamb. All other 
sacrifices of a lamb had been limited to the nation or to the individual; 
but the sacrifice of Jesus was worldwide, embracing all humanity in its 
scope. He was to take away the sins of the world. The lamb was a 
worthy symbol of Jesus, who in innocence patiently endured suffering as 
a substitute (Acts 8:32; 1 Pet. 1:19). 


Of special interest is the use of the term lamb in Revelation, where it 
occurs twenty-eight times in symbolic reference to Christ. The 
introductory reference in Rev. 5:1-14 is to the Lamb triumphant; the 
description clearly identifies him as the Christ. He stood as “one slain,” 
as if his throat had been cut in sacrifice; yet he was alive forevermore. 
He had seven horns, which probably were symbolic of his great power. 
He had seven eyes that represented his ceaseless vigilance for the people 
of God; thus the eyes were reinterpreted as the seven spirits of God, the 
fullness of God’s Spirit working in behalf of his people. His attributes 
were those of God—omnrorence and omnisciENce. 


lame. See piszaszs. 


Lamech. lay’mik (Heb. lemek H4347, possibly “strong man”; Gk. 
Lamech G3285). (1) Son of Mernusuaz, and descendant of Cam; the first 
polygamist (Gen. 4:18-24). Lamech was married to Apan and Zan. By 
Adah he produced Jasar, the first tent dweller and herder, and Jusa., who 
invented the harp and flute, indicative of leisure time. By Zillah he begat 
Tusat-cain, the first artificer in metals, and a daughter, Naaman. Lamech’s 
poem in Gen. 4:23-24 is an example of early Hebrew poetry, with perfect 
parallelism. Lamech, drunk with self-confidence and self-sufficiency, was 
not willing to wait for God’s justice to operate. He did not trust in God, 
but rather his weapons became his gods—a phenomenon paralleled in 
Mesopotamian religion. In Lamech, Cain’s trend toward obstinate 
estrangement from God reached its climax. 


(2) Son of Mernusztan, descendant of Sera, and father of Noan (Gen. 
5:25-31; 1 Chr. 1:3; Lk. 3:36). This Lamech, weary because of the toil 
spent on the unfruitful land, expected the birth of his son (Noah) to 


remove the curse of Apam (Gen. 5:29; cf. 3:17-19). Since the number ten 
represented completion or conclusion, Lamech hoped that the tenth 
generation from Adam would bring fulfillment of the Edenic promise. He 
had lived 182 years when Noah was born, and died at the age of 777. 


lamed. lah‘mid (Heb. lāmed, traditionally “ox-goad”). Also lamedh. The 
twelfth letter of the Hebrew alphabet (7), with a numerical value of 
thirty. It is possibly named for the shape of the letter, which in its older 
form resembled a pointed stick. Its pronunciation corresponds 
approximately to that of English l. 


lamentation. See mournwc. 


Lamentations, Book of. The third book among the five Mecuiota 
(Scrolls) in the Hebrew Bible; found after Jereman in English Bibles. Its 
title in Hebrew is taken from the first word in the book, kd H377 
(“How!”), and may express a deep sense of lament over the tragic 
reversal of events. In the Szpruacint, the title is Thrénoi, “funeral songs, 
dirges, laments,” reflecting the Hebrew term qînôt (pl. of ginah H7806), 
which is also used as a title for the book in the rabbinic writings. This 
Hebrew word designates a formal composition of grief arising from 
tragic misfortune (2 Sam. 1:17-27; Amos 5:1). Because of its position in 
the Megilloth, the book of Lamentations is read in synagogue worship on 
the fast of the ninth of As, during the evening and morning services. This 
particular occasion commemorates the destruction of Jsrusaem by 
Babylonian forces in 586 B.C., and again by the Roman armies under 
Titus in A.D. 70. 


The book comprises five poems lamenting the desolation that had 
overtaken the Holy City in 586 B.C. The first four compositions consist 
of acrostics: each verse of Lam. 1 and 2 commences with a word whose 
initial consonant is successively one of the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet (a slight variation of the regular order occurs in 2:16- 
17; 3:47-48; and 4:16-17). The third chapter is peculiar in that a triple 


alphabetical arrangement is followed, so that all three lines in each 
stanza commence with the same letter. The fifth chapter is not an 
acrostic, although like the others it contains twenty-two stanzas, and is a 
prayer rather than an elegy. Alphabetical forms of this kind probably 
served as a useful stimulus to memory at a time when MSS were rare 
and costly. 


Some writers have regarded the mechanical structure of most of the 
book as incompatible with the grief and sincere penitence of the writer. 
These two ideas need not be inconsistent, however, particularly if the 
book was composed with a view to consistent liturgical usage. Judging 
from the manner in which it has survived among the Jews we may well 
believe that this was the intention of the author. The elegiac meter that 
characterizes the poems was occasionally employed in the writings of 
the prophets (e.g., Jer. 9:19-20; Ezek. 19) and some psalms (e.g., Ps. 84; 
119). 


Overview of LAMENTATIONS 


Author: Anonymous, though traditionally attributed to the 
prophet Jeremian. 


Historical setting: Probably written during the Babylonian 
ExiLE, thus sometime between the fall of Jerusatem (586 B.C.) 
and the fall of Basy.on to the Persians (538 B.C.). 


Purpose: To express deep sorrow over the end of the 
theocracy and the destruction of Jerusalem and the temre; to 
urge confession for sin and repentance. 


Contents: The book consists of five poems: Zion’s devastation 
(Lam. 1); the anger of the Lord (ch. 2); despair and 
consolation (ch. 3); horrors of the destruction (ch. 4); prayer 
for restoration (ch. 5). 


Although in the Hebrew no name was attached to the book, the 
authorship was uniformly ascribed by ancient authorities to Jeremiah. 
The LXX added an introductory note stating that “Jeremiah lamented 
this lamentation over Jerusalem,” but the traditional view of the 
authorship appears to be rooted in the elegy composed for the mourning 
period of the deceased Josu (c. 609 B.C.). Many modern critics have 
envisaged several authors at work in the book, or else have assumed that 
Baruc, Jeremiah’s secretary, was responsible for the work in its final 
form. The reasons adduced include the fact that the physical 
circumstances of the prophet would make the work of composition 
rather difficult, that there are certain implicit contradictions between the 
prophecy of Jeremiah and the book of Lamentations, and that some 
literary expressions characteristic of Jeremiah are lacking in 
Lamentations. Thus the thought of Lam. 2:9 that God no longer reveals 
himself in his prophets is held to be inconsistent with the thought of 
Jeremiah. Similarly the reference in Lam. 4:17 to the possibility of Ecyer 
as a deliverer ill accords with the patriotism expressed by the prophet 
(Jer. 42:15-17; 43:12-13). 


On the other hand, most of the poems appear intimately connected 
with the calamity of the exnz. Lamentations 2 and 4 indicate that the 
author personally witnessed the tragedy of 586 B.C., while the 
remainder of the book may have been written in Babylonia in the early 
captivity. It seems improbable that the final chapter was written in 
Jerusalem after the return from exile, perhaps about 525 B.C., as has 
been suggested by some writers. The arguments for diversity of 
authorship do not seem particularly strong, though the possibility that 
the poems were recast in mnemonic form at a time subsequent to their 
original composition must not be overlooked. Until more decisive 
evidence is forthcoming, there seems little reason for questioning the 
substantial unity and traditional authorship of Lamentations. 


The book bewails the siege and destruction of Jerusalem and sorrows 
over the sufferings of the inhabitants during this time. It makes poignant 
confession of sin on behalf of the people and their leaders, acknowledges 
complete submission to the divine will, and prays that God will once 
again favor and restore his people. The book may be outlined as follows: 
I. The fallen city admits its sin and the justice of divine judgment (Lam. 


1-2). 
II. Lamentation; reassertion of divine mercy and judgment; prayer for 
divine intervention (chs. 3-4). 


III. Further confession and prayers for mercy (ch. 5). 


lamp. An instrument used for artificial lighting. Lamps are often 
mentioned in Scripture, but no description of their form and structure is 
given. ArcHazotocy has recovered many specimens in a great variety of 
forms, from the early simple, shallow, saucerlike bowl (with one side 
slightly pointed for the lighted wick) to the later closed bowl (with only 
a hole on top to pour in the oil, a spout for the wick, and a handle to 
carry it). Lamps for domestic use were generally of terra-cotta or of 
bronze. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Herodian oil lamps discovered at Masada. 


The use of lamps is mentioned in connection with the golden lamps in 
the tasernacte and the ten golden lamps in the tempre (Exod. 25:37; 1 Ki. 
7:49; 2 Chr. 4:20; 13:11; Zech. 4:2). As shown from their usage, the 
“lamps” of Gweon’s soldiers (Jdg. 7:16 KJV) were doubtless torches (so 
NIV). The common NT mention of lamps is in connection with their 
household usage (Matt. 5:15; Mk. 4:21; Lk. 8:16; 11:33; 15:8). Such 
lamps were generally placed on a tampstanp, usually a niche built into the 
wall. It appears that the Hebrews were accustomed to burning lamps 
overnight in their chambers, perhaps because of a dread of darkness, 
more likely to keep away prowlers. The use of oil-fed lamps in a 
marriage procession is mentioned in Matt. 25:1. Since such lamps 
contained only a few spoonfuls of oil, a reserve supply would be a 


necessity. The lighted lamp is also mentioned metaphorically to 
symbolize (1) God’s word (Ps. 119:105), (2) God’s guidance (2 Sam. 
22:29; Ps. 18:28), (3) salvation (Isa. 62:1 KJV), (4) the human spirit 
(Prov. 20:27), (5) outward prosperity (Prov. 13:9), (6) a son as successor 
(1 Ki. 11:36; 15:4). 


lampstand. The Hebrew word mēnôrâ H4963, always rendered 
“candlestick” in KJV, occurs forty-three times in the OT, and is more 
accurately rendered “lampstand” in NIV, because the “lights” were not 
candles at all, but olive-oil lamps. In the tasernaciz, as constructed in the 
wilderness, the lampstand (described in Exod. 25:31-40) with its seven 
branches holding seven lamps of gold stood at the left as the priest 
entered the Holy Place. In the rempre that Soromon built, there were ten 
lampstands of gold (2 Chr. 4:7), but they were placed in front of the 
Most Holy Place (1 Ki. 7:49; 2 Chr. 4:7). The term mênôrâ is rendered by 
the Srpruacinr with Greek lychnia G3393, which in turn is used in the NT 
both for the tabernacle lampstand (Heb. 9:2) and for the seven 
lampstands that represent the seven churches (Rev. 1:20 et al.). 


lance. See arms AND ARMOR. 


Land, Holy. See PALESTINE. 


land crocodile. See anmais (under lizard). 


landmark. An object used to mark the boundary of a field. Landmarks 
were often such movable objects as a stone or a post. Since a cunning 
and unscrupulous individual could take advantage of his neighbor by 
shifting the location of such boundary marks, thus robbing him of part of 
his means of support, such removal of landmarks was prohibited by the 
Mosaic law (Deut. 19:14; 27:17; NIV, “boundary stone”). Hebrew piety 
denounced the act (Prov. 22:28; 23:10), and it was considered equal to 


theft (Job 24:2). 


lane. This English term is used by the KJV once (Lk. 14:21; NIV, 
“alleys”) to render a Greek noun that elsewhere is translated “street” 
(Matt. 6:2; Acts 9:11; 12:10). 
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This cuneiform tablet lists numerous foreign names with their Akkadian equivalents. 


languages. The first language spoken by the invading Israelite tribes in 
Patesting Was Hesrew, a Semitic tongue related to Akkadian (the language 
of Assyria and Basyton), Arabic, Aramaic, and other important ANE 
languages. Hebrew was especially close to the language of Puoenicia, to 
the Canaanite dialects of the tribes they dispossessed, and to the speech of 
Moas. Hebrew, over the first centuries of the occupation of Palestine, was 
both the literary and colloquial language. It remained the literary 
language permanently. In colloquial use it was replaced by Aramaic. The 
date of this change is difficult to determine with precision. Eziaxim’s 
request to Sennacueris’s field commander (2 Ki. 18:26) to speak not “in 
Hebrew in the hearing of the people” but in Aramaic—which as a 
common eastern language of diplomacy the leaders understood—shows 
that Hebrew was still the Jewish vernacular in 713 B.C. Such was still 
the case as late as Nenemian, two centuries later. 


The next evidence is from the NT, where phrases quoted in the 
Palestinian vernacular (e.g., raurHa cum in Mk. 5:41) are undoubtedly 
Aramaic. Before Aramaic replaced Hebrew, it had, of course, infiltrated 
its vocabulary. The other colloquial dialect of NT times was Greex, which 
also provided the literary language for the NT writings. It is the Koine or 
common dialect of Greek that is thus represented—a simplified form that 
descended from Attic and became an alternative language in most of the 
Mediterranean basin, and especially in the kingdoms of ALEXANDER THE 
GREATS successors. Curisr spoke Aramaic, but undoubtedly understood 
Greek, and read the Scriptures in classical Hebrew. Pau: probably knew 
all three languages and used them with equal facility, with the likely 
addition of Latin. 


lantern. This English term is used in Bible versions once to render 
Greek phanos G5749, which occurs only in Jn. 18:3. In that passage we 
are told that the soldiers and officials who went to arrest Jesus were 
carrying lanterns and torches (lampas G3286, usually translated “lamp”). 
In contrast to other versions, the NIV seems to regard phanos as meaning 
“torch” (which in fact was the earlier meaning of the term) and lampas 
as “lantern.” It is possible that either or both of these terms refer to some 
kind of torch, although Romans in the time of Christ did have lanterns of 
cylindrical shape with translucent sides. 
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Laodicea. 


Laodicea. lay-od‘i-see’uh (Gk. Laodikeia G3293; gentilic Laodikeus 
G3294, “Laodicean”). A wealthy city in Asia minor founded by the Srreuc 
ruler Antiochus II (261-246 B.C.), and head of the “circuit” of “the seven 
churches in the province of Asia” (Rev. 1:4). The church in this city 
evidently had a close connection with the Christian community in Cotossr 
(Col. 2:1; 4:13-16). Laodicea lay on one of the great Asian trade routes, 
and this insured its commercial prosperity. The city was a leading 
banking center, and it was no doubt the rich banking firms that in A.D. 
60 financed the reconstruction after the great earthquake that destroyed 
it. Laodicea refused the Senate’s earthquake relief. She was “rich and 
increased with goods” and had “need of nothing” (3:17 KJV). The Lycus 
Valley produced a glossy black wool, the source of black cloaks and 
carpets, for which the city was famous. Laodicea was also the home of a 
medical school and the manufacture of collyrium, a famous eye salve. 
The scornful imagery of the apocalyptic letter to Laodicea is obviously 
based on these activities. It also has reference to the emetic qualities of 
the soda-laden warm water from nearby Hierapolis, whose thermal 
springs ran into the Maeander. Laodicea’s water supply also came from 
Hierapolis, and its vulnerability, together with the city’s exposed 
position and its easy wealth, possibly caused the growth in the 
community of that spirit of compromise and worldly mindedness 
castigated in the Revelation. 


Laodiceans, Epistle to the. In Col. 4:16 Pau. urges the Cotosstans to 
exchange letters with the Laodiceans. A letter written by the Laodiceans 
to Paul is ruled out by the context (“from” here denotes present locality, 
not origin). There are three views of its identity: (1) The spurious Epistle 
to the Laodiceans found among Paul’s letters in some Latin MSS from the 
sixth to the fifteenth centuries. Its twenty verses, being phrases strung 
together from Philippians and Galatians, are a forgery with no heretical 
motive. (2) A Pauline letter to the Laodiceans now lost. This is not 
improbable, though opponents hold it multiplies epistles unnecessarily. 
(3) Our Epuesians. This view is very probable if Ephesians is accepted as 
being encyclical, and it accounts for Marcion’s title of Ephesians as “the 
epistle to the Laodiceans.” 


Lapidoth. See Lappipotu. 


lapis lazuli. See mverats. 


Lappidoth. lap ‘i-doth (Heb. lappidét H4366, possibly “flames, lightning 
strikes”). KJV Lapidoth. Husband of Drsoran, the prophetess and leader of 
Israel (Jdg. 4:4). Some have speculated that there may be a connection 
between Lappidoth and Deborah’s military associate, Barak (v. 6; the 
latter's name means “lightning”); in any case, the text clearly 
distinguishes between the two. 


lapwing. See sros. 


lasciviousness. This English term, meaning “lust, overt sexual desire,” 
is used by the KJV to render Greek aselgeia G816 in a number of 
passages (e.g., 2 Cor. 12:21; NIV, “debauchery”; NRSV, “licentiousness”). 
The Greek noun occurs eight times in the NT (Mk. 7:22; Rom. 13:13; 2 
Cor. 12:21; Gal. 5:19; Eph. 4:19; 1 Pet. 4:3; 2 Pet. 2:2, 7, 18; Jude 4), 
and the reference is always to sensuality, particularly that which 
outraged public decency. There could be no place for such behavior in 
the Christian life. 


Lasea. luh-see'uh (Gk. Lasaia G3297). A city of Crer: near Far avens, the 
bay that the ship on which Pau, was being taken to Italy had reached 
with difficulty (Acts 27:8). Quite possibly ruins about 5 mi. (8 km.) E of 
Fair Havens are those of Lasea. Not much is known about this city, 
which has received little notice in surviving literature. 


lash. See scource. 


Lasha. lay’shuh (Heb. leša: H4388, meaning unknown). A place 
marking one of the boundary points of the land of the Canaanrrss, 
mentioned after Sopom, Gomorran, Apman, and Zesoum (Gen. 10:19). Its 
location is unknown, although a number of identifications have been 
suggested, among them Lasn (surely too far N) and Callirrhoe (or 
Kallirhoe, a ravine E of the Dra sea to which Herop the Great went for his 
health during his last illness; see Zereru sHanar). 


Lasharon. luh-shair’uhn (Heb. lassadrén H4389, “belonging to Sharon 
[the plain]”). A Canaanite royal city whose king was defeated by Josnua 
(Josh. 12:18). On the basis of a Sepruacinr reading, many scholars believe 
that the word is not the name of a city, but part of a phrase, 
distinguishing Arnek Of SHaron from other cities of the same name. 


last days, last judgment, last times. See ssciarotocy. 


Last Supper. See Lorn’s supper. 


Latin. One of the Indo-European languages, Latin was the official 
medium of communication in the Roman empire (see Rome), and it was 
used in the provinces, such as Junea, in official acts and at the Roman 
courts. Greex was the language of commerce; in Patzstie itself, Aramaic was 
the language spoken in the rural districts and more remote towns, while 
in the cities both Aramaic and Greek were used. That is why the 
inscription on the cross of Christ was written in those three languages 
(Jn. 19:20). Hellenistic Greek borrowed many words from Latin and was 
otherwise influenced by this language, especially in the area of 
government. Many Latin names, such as Paut (Paulus), are found in the 
NT. 


Latin versions. See text AND VERSIONS. 


latter days. See ESCHATOLOGY. 


latter rain. See ran. 


lattice. A window covering made of crossed strips or bars of wood or 
metal and used as a screen. Latticework served a threefold purpose: (1) 
privacy, so that one might look out without being seen; (2) ventilation, 
so that a breeze might flow in and the sun’s hot rays be kept out; and (3) 
decoration, so that a house or public building might be architecturally 
more attractive (Jdg. 5:28; 2 Ki. 1:2; Prov. 7:6 [KJV, “casement”]; Cant. 
2:9). 


laughter. Although sometimes associated with genuine soy (Ps. 126:2; 
Eccl. 10:19; Lk. 6:21), laughter in the Bible more often denotes derision 
and mockery. Unbelievers laugh at Christ (Ps. 22:7; Matt. 9:24), at the 
righteous (Neh. 2:19; Job 12:4; Ps. 80:6), and at God’s ordinances (2 
Chr. 30:10); but their laughter will vanish (Prov. 1:26; Lk. 6:25; Jas. 
4:9). God himself laughs at his enemies (Ps. 2:4; 37:13; 59:8). Believers 
sometimes laugh incredulously (Gen. 17:17; 18:12-15; 21:6), but they 
also are said to laugh in derision of the wicked (Job 22:19; Ps. 52:6; Isa. 
37:22). 


launderer’s soap. See rures soap. 


laver. See sasn. 


law. This English term most commonly means “a rule of conduct 
prescribed by a recognized authority”; in that sense it it roughly 
synomymous with such words as commandment, ordinance, precept, 
statute. In the Bible, the term very often refers specifically to the Mosaic 
law, that is, the covenant established by God through Mosrs at Sinai. More 


generally, it can refer to the Penrareucu, the first five books of the OT. But 
in fact the primary Hebrew word for “law,” tôrâ H9368, has an even 
broader meaning, namely, “guidance, instruction, teaching,” whether 
human (Prov. 1:8b) or divine (Isa. 1:10; cf. TNIV and NRSV). This factor 
needs to be kept in mind when seeking to understand the notion of law 
in Scripture. The Sepruacinr’s choice of Greek nomos G3795 as the 
rendering of tôrâ is thought by some to have injected an extraneous legal 
element into the concept, but the NT use of this Greek term corresponds 
closely with OT teaching. 


I. The moral law. It is plain from the Decalogue (Exod. 20:3-17; 
Deut. 5:7-21; see Commanpents, ten) that morality is not to be derived from 
human standards and the verdict of society but from God and his 
declarations and one’s relationship of subordination to him. Right and 
wrong are not determined by the voice of society but by the voice of 
God. The Ten Commandments declare the broad principles of God’s 
moral law. We can find positive teaching as to the will of God for our 
lives in those commandments that are couched in the negative, and we 
can find admonition and prohibition in those framed as positive 
exhortations. The Decalogue constitutes the regulative core of REveLaTioN 
as to acceptable lines of human conduct. The first tablet of the law was 
considered to express our duty toward God (Exod. 20:3-11), and the 
second our duty toward other human beings (20:12-17). The NT seems 
to follow this division in summarizing the law, for Jesus said that it 
demands tov: for God and love for one’s neighbor comparable to the love 
that one has for oneself (Matt. 22:35-40). 


The NT, rather than setting aside the moral law, reiterates its 
commands, develops more fully the germinal truths contained in it, and 
focuses attention on the spirit of the law as over against merely the 
letter. So it is that Pau. affirms there is but one God (Eph. 4:6) and 
cautions against moray both directly and indirectly (Rom. 1:21-23; 1 
Cor. 10:14). While the NT suggests an attitude toward the Sassatu 
somewhat different from that of Jewish legalism (Mk. 2:23-28) and 
comes to recognize the time of observance as the first day of the week 
(Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2), it preserves the observance as of divine 
institution and enriches its significance by associating with it Christ’s 


RESURRECTION. SO also, the NT emphasizes the law of love (Rom. 13:8-10; 
Gal. 5:14; Jas. 2:8) and selflessness and humility as representative of the 
mind of Christ (Phil. 2:3-8). Although the NT commandments are for the 
most part positive exhortations rather than warnings and prohibitions, 
the underlying principles are the same. 


Scripture makes clear the function of the moral law. As the expression 
of the character and will of God, it sets forth the only standard of 
righteousness acceptable to him; but humans were without power to 
conform to that perfect standard. The law made them aware of their 
sinfulness (Rom. 7:7, 13), condemned them as unrighteous (7:9-11; Gal. 
3:13; Jas. 2:9), and, having removed any hope of salvation through their 
Own RIGHTEOUSNESS, brought them to the place where they would cast 
themselves on the grace of God and trust only in the righteousness and 
merit of the atoning Savior, Jesus Christ (Gal. 3:24). 


Christians are free from the condemnation of the law (Rom. 8:2) since 
the righteousness of him who kept the law perfectly and who vicariously 
paid the penalty for the transgression of the law on the part of his people 
has been imputed to them. More than that, Christians are declared 
righteous by God (Rom. 4:5-6), renewed in righteousness and 
progressively sanctified as the Hoty spr applies the Word in their lives (2 
Cor. 5:21; Gal. 5:16-26; 1 Thess. 5:23). The goal of the Christian is 
conformity to the moral image of God as manifested to them by the 
Incarnate Son (Eph. 4:13). So it is that Christians are under obligation to 
keep the moral law (cf. Matt. 5:19-48; Eph. 4:28; 5:3; 6:2; Col. 3:9; 1 
Pet. 4:15), not as a condition of salvation, but that they may become 
more and more like their Father in heaven (Rom. 8:1-9; Eph. 4:13), and 
this because of love for the One who redeemed them (Rom. 13:8-10; 1 
Jn. 5:2-3). 


II. Social legislation. In the giving of the law at Sinai, Moses first 
communicated to the people the body of principles, the Ten Words, and 
then the applicatory precepts. Careful study of the individual statutes 
shows the specific commands to be rooted in the basic principles set out 
in the Decalogue. OT laws of judicial, civil, or political nature are to be 
found in the block of legislative material known as the Book of the 
Covenant (Exod. 20:23—23:33), in the so-called Holiness Code (Lev. 17- 


26), and throughout most of the book of Deuteronomy (esp. Deut. 21-25). 
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Since human beings are inherently sinful and lawless, social life must 
come under regulations. So it was that in the OT times both Jews and 
Gentiles found themselves subject to law. Nor was the civil legislation 
binding on Israel much different from that of the heathen nations. The 
Code of Hammurass has much in common with the laws promulgated 
under Moses, and other ancient statutes are found among non-Jews as 
well as in Israel. Basic principles of right and wrong are the same 
everywhere and for all people, reflecting the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the realm of common grace. The difference was that in the Israelite 
theocracy the laws regulating society were recognized as declared 
through God’s prophets and with divine authority, whereas in other 
nations the authority behind the codes was the voice of tradition or the 
voice of the state. 


A basic institution ordained of God, the ramny, was necessarily 
governed in its many relationships by various regulations that it might 
be preserved from corruption and dissolution. There were many 


prescriptions regarding marriace itself (Exod. 21-22; 34; Lev. 18; 21; Num. 
5; 25; Deut. 7; 21-22; 24-25; 27). Within the family, children were to 
honor and obey their parents (Exod. 20:12; Deut. 5:16; 21:18-21; 27:16). 
And since the family circle might include servants, slaves, and strangers, 
there were laws pertaining to them also (Exod. 12; 21-22; Lev. 19; 22; 
24-25; Num. 9; 15; 35; Deut. 1; 12; 14-16; 23-24; 27). 

As might be expected, crimes against society were to be punished 
according to law. These might be of a moral nature, such as sexual 
violations or perversions (Exod. 20-22; Lev. 18-20; Num. 5; Deut. 5:22- 
25, 27). Again, they might be crimes against individuals, either their 
persons (Gen. 9; Exod. 20-23; Lev. 19; 24; Num. 35; Deut. 5; 19; 21-22; 
24; 27) or their property (Exod. 20; 22; Lev. 6; 19; Deut. 5; 19; 23; 25; 
27). Or the offenses might be against the state (Exod. 20; 23; Lev. 19; 
Deut. 5; 16; 19; 27). In addition to the laws already mentioned, other 
regulations governing property are to be found in Exod. 21-23; Lev. 6; 
24-25; Num. 27; 36; and Deut. 21-22; 25. 


OT legislation contained numerous stipulations about the operation of 
the state. Certain aspects of political organization were outlined (Exod. 
22; Num. 1; 3-4; 26; 33; Deut. 17; 23). Specifications were made 
regarding the army (Num. 1-2; 10; 26; 31; Deut. 7; 11; 20-21; 23-24). 
Judicial prescriptions were set forth (Exod. 18; 20-21; 23; Lev. 5; 19; 
Num. 35; Deut. 1; 4-5; 16-17; 19; 25; 27), and provision was made for 
bringing to the people a knowledge of the law (Deut. 6; 11; 27; 31; Josh. 
8). 


Many Israelite laws were laws of kindness. Even the treatment of 
animals was subject to regulation (Exod. 23; 34; Lev. 22; 25; Deut. 22; 
25). The general commandment of love, whether for friends or strangers, 
was invoked (Exod. 23; Lev. 19; Deut. 10). The poor, unfortunate, lowly, 
defenseless, and needy were to be treated humanely (Exod. 21-23; Lev. 
19; 23; 25; Deut. 14-16; 21-27). 

The prescriptions of the law were to the end that there might be peace 
and order, whether in the operations of the state or the family or in 
other spheres of human interrelations. The dignity of the individual was 
to be preserved. A high premium was set on selflessness and 
consideration of others. God’s wisdom and grace were manifest in the 
legislation given the Israelites through his servant Moses. 


III. Religious legislation. Embodied in the OT are many laws 
governing the worsnr of God. Some are very general in nature, having to 
do with purity of worship. Large numbers of the laws concern the 
sanctuary, its priesthood, and the rites and ceremonies connected with it 
and the covenant relationship between the Israelites and their God. 
Some consist of prescriptions pertaining to special occasions of the 
religious year. 


Basic principles of worship are outlined in the first table of the 
Decalogue (Exod. 20:3-11). They are then worked out into detailed 
applicatory legislation. Because the Lord is the only true God, exalted 
and holy, other so-called gods are not to be worshiped (Exod. 22-23; 34; 
Deut. 5-6; 8; 11; 17; 30), apostasy is a sin (Deut. 4:25-31; 27; 31:16; cf. 
Lev. 19; 26), and such occult arts as witchcraft, sorcery, and divination 
are not to be practiced (Exod. 22; Lev. 18-20; Deut. 18). So also, 
blasphemy is not to be tolerated (Exod. 22; Lev. 18-19; 24), and God’s 
Sabbath Day is to be kept inviolate (Exod. 23; 31; 34-35; Lev. 19; 26; 
Num. 15). 


Since the Lord is the only true God, his people are to study and keep 
his law (Lev. 18-20; 25; Num. 15; Deut. 4-8; 10-11; 22; 26-27; 30), as 
well as to separate themselves from the heathen and their religious 
practices (Exod. 22-23; 34; Lev. 18-20; Deut. 6-7; 12; 14; 18). They are 
to be a holy nation (Exod. 19; 22; Lev. 19; 26; Deut. 7; 14; 18; 26; 28), 
and they are to give to God the allegiance, love, gratitude, and obedient 
service due him (Exod. 23; 34; Lev. 19; 25; Deut. 4-6; 8; 10-11; 13-14; 
17; 30-31). 

When Moses was on Mount Sinai, God delineated in detail the pattern 
for the sanctuary (Exod. 25-27), and the rasernacce was built in 
conformity to that pattern (Exod. 35-38). Later its essential features were 
reproduced in the tevr built by Sotomon (2 Chr. 3-4). The sanctuary was 
in a special sense God’s dwelling place among his people and spoke 
silently of his fellowship with them (Exod. 25:8, 22). As the place where 
God drew nigh to the people and they to him, it was designed to remind 
them of him—his splendor, his magnificence, his glory, his 
transcendence, his holiness, his presence, his mercy and forgiveness, his 
requirements of Israel, and his covenant headship. Through its structure 


and the regulations as to who might enter each part, God’s holiness was 
emphasized. 

The brazen arrar was for sacririce and therefore implied the necessity of 
worship and atonement. As one approached the holy God, the laver was 
mute evidence of the fact that cleansing from defilement must first take 
place. The altar of incense pointed to the importance of adoration and 
praise (Ps. 141:2; Isa. 6:3-4). The table of showbread suggested the need 
for dedication, and the golden tamestann perhaps indicated that the 
worshiper should reflect in his life the light that comes from God and 
which is ever to be linked with him. These conclusions rest on the 
assumption that the sanctuary furnishings in the outer court and in the 
Holy Place were for the purpose of instructing OT worshipers how they 
should draw near to God in adoration. 


On the other hand, the symbolism of the Most Holy Place may be 
thought of as speaking of God in his approach to people. Through the 
tablets of the law in the ark or THE covenant, through the ark’s cover, and 
through the cuerusm symbolizing the presence of God, the Lord said to his 
people, “I, God, am a spiritual Being here in your midst. My law accuses 
and condemns. Who can keep it? But I have provided a covering, a 
propitiation, an atonement. Despite sin, it is still possible for you to look 
forward to dwelling in my immediate presence.” The veil testified that 
the time had not come, but the typology was unmistakable. The 
worshiper might come only as far as the court. The ordinary priest could 
enter the Holy Place. Only the high priest might enter the Most Holy 
Place, and that but once a year. The symbolism was plain: it was not a 
light thing to seek acceptance in the presence of the holy God, but there 
was indeed a way of approach. 


The OT worshiper learned that through the offering of sacrifice God 
dealt with sin and granted forgiveness (Lev. 4:20), that through the 
shedding of blood there was atonement of sin (16:15-16), that the 
animal of the ceremony was reckoned as a substitute for the worshiper 
(16:20-22), that the sacrifices were perhaps not the full and final answer 
to the sin problem (since they must continue to be offered), that sacrifice 
without obedience to God’s revelation was of no value (Isa. 1:10-17), 
and that God’s Suffering Servant was to be a guilt offering (53:10). The 


Mosaic legislation prescribes the kinds of sacrifices and the details 
governing them: the whole burnt offering (Exod. 20; Lev. 1; 6; Deut. 
12:27), the sin offering (Lev. 4-6; 8-10; Num. 15), the guilt offering (Lev. 
5-7; 19; Num. 5), and the peace offering (Lev. 3; 7; 19; 22). Also the law 
had much to say about other offerings and sacrificial dues (Exod. 10; 13; 
18; 22-23; 29-30; 34; Lev. 2-3; 6; 14; 19; 22-23; 27; Num. 3; 5-6; 8; 15; 
18-19; 28; 30-31; Deut. 12; 14-18; 23; 26). 

Through the priesthood, people came to understand that the 
transcendent, holy God cannot be approached in a casual way by sinful 
people but only by a mediator representing both God and human beings, 
that the mediator must be emblematic of noutess and perfection, and that 
God deals with sin through the representative acts of the mediator. As to 
the concept of the priesthood, the focus of attention was narrowed from 
the whole nation (Exod. 19:6) to the priests and Levires and finally to one 
man, the high priest, whose acts on behalf of the people brought 
reconciliation. Many passages contain laws pertaining to the priesthood 
(Exod. 28-30; 39-40; Lev. 2:5-8, 10, 16; 21-24; 27; Num. 3-6; 15; 18; 
31). The law codes regulated ceremonial cleanliness not only for the 
priests but also in reference to food (Exod. 12; 22-23; 34; Lev. 3; 7; 11; 
17; 19-20; 22; Deut. 12; 14-15) and purification (Lev. 5:11—15:22; 
Num. 6; 19; 31; Deut. 21; 24). 

The rite of arcumcision symbolized the taking away of defilement that 
the individual might be rightly related to God and a partaker of the 
covenant of grace. The rrasrs and festivals had significance that was 
partly historical, partly merely symbolical, partly typical. The Passover 
was a reminder of physical deliverance from bondage in Egypt (Exod. 
12:17; Deut. 16:1). Sacred history and prophecy often blend, and so the 
observance of the Passover might well have had this message: As God 
delivered, so he will deliver. The central sacrifice in this festival as in 
others pointed to a need for atonement just as did the daily and weekly 
sacrifices did, and the unleavened bread and the meat and drink 
offerings pointed to the importance of a holy, fruitful life before God. As 
a harvest festival, Pentecost signified rejoicing and the place of 
thanksgiving to God in the life of the covenant participant (Deut. 16:9- 
10), especially in the light of deliverance from Egypt (16:12). Except for 
the significance of the extra sacrifices, the Feast of Tabernacles (Exod. 


23; Lev. 23; Num. 29; Deut. 16) may have been to the Jews little more 
than a reminder of God’s love and care during the period of the nation’s 
youth when the Jews wandered in the wilderness and were tested by 
deprivation that they might learn to trust in God and his provision. On 
the other hand, the Day of Atonement emphasized the need for the 
expiation of sin, the atoning nature of the blood sacrifice, and the idea of 
substitution in relation to atonement. 


IV. NT teaching. The writers of the NT spell out the antitypes 
involved. As God’s dwelling among his people was symbolized in the OT 
through the Garden of Eden, the tabernacle, and the temple, so the new 
covenant tells us that God as the Son “lived for a while among us” (Jn. 
1:14), that he indwells the individual believer (1 Cor. 6:19) and the 
church (2 Cor. 6:16), and that the final and everlasting dwelling place of 
God will be heaven itself (Heb. 9:24; Rev. 21:3). In the new 
dispensation, that which was symbolized by the Passover celebration 
and circumcision came to be represented and defined more clearly in the 
Loros supper and Christian sapnsm. The types and shadows of the 
ceremonial law gave way to antitypes. 


The cross replaced the brazen altar. There was no longer a sanctuary 
laver but a laver of regeneration, “a washing of rebirth” (Tit. 3:5). “The 
prayers of the saints” (Rev. 5:8) took the place of the altar of incense. 
Dedicated lives came to be offered (Rom. 12:1-2) rather than symbolic 
showbread, and good works produced by children of the light made 
unnecessary the golden lampstand. Instead of the mercy seat as a 
“propitiatory covering,” Christ became the proprmmation for the sins of his 
people (Rom. 3:25; 1 Jn. 2:2; 4:10); and sinners redeemed and in 
fellowship with God became the prophetic fulfillment of the symbolic 
cherubim, which were basically human in form (Ezek. 1:5; 10:21) and 
always associated with the presence of the Lord (Gen. 3:24; Ps. 18:10; 
Ezek. 1; 10; 28). The Lord Jesus was seen to be God’s Passover Lams (1 
Cor. 5:7), a perfect, all-sufficient sacrifice (Eph. 5:2; Heb. 7:27; 9:11-14). 
As the High Priest, Christ made reconcuation (Heb. 2:17) and lives to make 
intercession for his people (7:25). 


As a covenant child, our Lord was related to the ceremonial law as 
shown by his circumcision (Lk. 2:21) and his presence at the temple at 


the Passover feast (2:42). He instructed lepers to carry out the provisions 
of the law (17:14). He drove from the temple those who defiled it (Matt. 
21:12-13). He and his disciples were accustomed to go to Jerusalem at 
feast time (Jn. 7:37; 13:1, 29). Christ spoke negatively regarding the 
traditions of the Jews but not of the ceremonial law as set forth in the 
OT. Yet he indicated that the time was coming when the ritual of the 
law would give place to spiritual worship (Jn. 4:24). 


The apostolic view of the law, especially in relation to the doctrine of 
grace, has always caused much debate, and modern scholarship has 
intensified the disagreements. Some general observations may be made, 
however. In the transitional period after the cross, the resurrection, and 
the ascension, conditions in each case determined whether the 
stipulations of the law should be observed. Pau. might circumcise Timotny 
(Acts 16:3) but not Titus (Gal. 2:3-4). He could assure the co-rintuians that 
circumcision in the flesh was not essential for salvation (1 Cor. 2:2; 7:18- 
19); and, in writing to the Gatatians, he could argue strongly against the 
contentions of the Jupaers (Gal. 2:4-5; 5:1-12) in line with the decisions 
of the Jerusalem Council (Acts 15). The argument of the book of 
Hebrews is that the types and shadows of the ceremonial law have 
passed away with the coming of Christ, the perfect High Priest, who as 
the Lamb of God offered himself on Gotcorna that he might satisfy every 
demand of the law and purchase salvation for his people. 


By means of the ceremonial law, God spoke in picture language of the 
salvation he was to effect through the life and death of the Incarnate 
Son. Therefore, it was necessarily imperfect and temporary. The social 
legislation governing Israel was designed for a particular culture at a 
given period of history, and so it, too, was only for a time; yet its 
principles are timeless and applicable to all generations. God’s moral law 
is in force everywhere and at all times, for it is a reflection of his very 
being. It has never been abrogated, nor indeed can be. 


law, oral. See Tamu. 


lawgiver. The KJV uses this term in several passages where a more 


appropriate rendering is “staff, scepter” (Gen. 49:10; Num. 21:18; Ps. 
60:7; 108:8) or “leader, ruler” (Deut. 33:21). The meaning “lawgiver” is 
possible in Isa. 33:22 (so NIV, but NRSV has “ruler,” NJPS “prince”) and 
certainly correct in Jas. 4:12; both of these passages reflect the view that 
God is the only absolute lawgiver. Insofar as God used Mosrs to proclaim 
the divine law to the Israelites (Jn. 1:17; 7:19; cf. Gal. 3:19), this 
Hebrew leader may be regarded as a “lawgiver,” but the term is not 
explicitly applied to him. 


lawlessness, man of. See anticurisr. 


lawyer. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


laying on of hands. A ceremony of ancient origin with different 
meanings, depending upon its occurrence in various contexts. In the OT 
this act symbolizes (1) the parental bestowal of inheritance rights (Gen. 
48:14-20); (2) the gifts and rights of an office (Num. 27:18, 23; Deut. 
34:9); and (3) substitution. The latter involves three categories: (a) 
substitution of an animal for one’s guilt (Exod. 29:10, 15, 19; Lev. 1:4; 
3:2, 8, 13; 4:4, 15, 24, 29, 33; 8:14, 18, 22; 16:21; cf. Gen. 22:9-13); (b) 
substitution of the Levires for the risrsorn of the other tribes (Num. 8:10- 
19); and (c) substitution of one’s innocence for another’s guilt (Lev. 
24:13-16; Deut. 13:9; 17:7). 

In the NT the laying on of hands can indicate (1) the bestowal of 
blessings and benediction (Matt. 19:13, 15; cf. Lk. 24:50); (2) the 
restoration of health (Matt. 9:18; Acts 9:12, 17); (3) the reception of the 
Hory spr in saptism (Acts 8:17, 19; 19:6); and (4) the gifts and rights of an 
office (Acts 6:6; 13:3; 1 Tim. 4:14; 2 Tim. 1:6). 


Lazarus. laz’uh-ruhs (Gk. Lazaros G3276, from Heb. la ‘zār, abbreviated 
form of »el<azar H540, “God has helped”). (1) Brother of Marma and 


Mary, who lived in Bernany. Lazarus, during Christ’s absence, became sick 


and died; Christ, after some delay, returned and raised him from death 
(Jn. 11:1—12:19). The following factors enhance the importance of this 
miracle: (a) the number of days (four) between death and resurrection 
(11:39), (b) the number of witnesses involved (11:45; 12:17-18), (c) the 
evident health of Lazarus after the event (12:1, 2, 9), and (d) the 
significance of the event among the Jews (11:53; 12:10-11). 


This miracle (a) illustrates Christ’s sympathy (Jn. 11:5, 11, 34-35) and 
power (11:40-45), (b) manifests the purposiveness of his mracies (11:4, 
40; 20:31), (c) gives concrete backing to the truth of Lk. 16:30-31, (d) 
affords opportunity for eschatological teaching (Jn. 11:23-25), and (e) 
precipitates the crucifixion (11:45-53; 12:9-19). 


The silence of the Synoptic Gospels regarding this event is explainable: 
(a) the miracle was outside their scope; (b) it was not the leading 
accusation brought against Christ (cf. Matt. 26:61-66); (c) it was 
indirectly confirmed by the “envy” they attribute to the Jews (27:18); 
and (d) it did not fit their purpose for writing as it did John’s (Jn. 
20:31). 

(2) In a parable of Jesus, Lazarus was the name of a beggar who died 
and went to Asranam’s sosom (Lk. 16:19-31). The passage illustrates these 


truths: (a) destiny is settled at death; (b) no purgatory awaits the 
righteous; and (c) sinners have sufficient warning now. 


laziness. See iueness. 


lead (metal). See mmerars. 


leaf. Although this term is sometimes used literally in the Bible (e.g., 
Gen. 3:7), it more often occurs in figurative contexts illustrating a 
variety of concepts: (1) a distressed and nervous spirit (Lev. 26:36; Job 
13:25), (2) the spiritual productivity of the righteous (Ps. 1:3; Prov. 
11:28; Jer. 17:8), (3) the spiritual unproductivity of the wicked (isa. 
1:30), (4) the completeness of God’s judgment (Isa. 34:4; Jer. 8:13), (5) 
the frailty and evanescence of man (Isa. 64:6), (6) the blessings of 


messianic times (Ezek. 47:12), (7) the unfruitfulness of Israel (Ezek. 17:9 
KJV; Matt. 21:19; Mk. 11:13), (8) the nearness of the eschatological 
judgment (Matt. 24:32; Mk. 13:28), (9) the glory of an earthly kingdom 
(Dan. 4:12, 14, 21), and (10) the glory and fruitfulness of the heavenly 
kingdom (Rev. 22:2). 


Leah. lee'uh (Heb. lē?â H4207, possibly “wild cow” [but not in a 
pejorative sense; cf. Racner, “ewe”]). Eldest daughter of Lasan, 
granddaughter of Berur, and first wife of Jacos (Gen. 29:16). Leah is 
described as “tender eyed” (29:17 KJV), which may mean that she did 
not have a positive appearance (cf. NIV, “weak”; but NRSV, “lovely”). 
Leah became the mother of Reusen, Simeon, Levi, Jupan, Issacuar, Zesutun, and 
Dinan (29:31-35; 30:17-21). Loyal to Jacob (31:14-16), she returned with 
him to Canaan, where, at her death, she was buried in Macupetan (49:31). 
Two of her sons (Levi and Judah) became progenitors of prominent 
tribes in Israel, and through Judah, Jesus Christ came (49:10; Mic. 5:2; 
Matt. 2:6; Heb. 7:14; Rev. 5:5; cf. Ruth 4:11). 


leather. The skin of certain animals after it has been specially treated. 
Those who performed this work as a trade were called tanners (Acts 
10:32). Leather was an article of clothing (Lev. 13:48; Heb. 11:37). 
However, Jonn tue Baptist (Matt. 3:4) and his prototype, Etsan (2 Ki. 1:8), 
are the only ones specifically mentioned as wearing “a leather belt.” 
Leather was used also for armor, shoes, containers, and writing material. 


leaven. A general term for agents that produce fermentation and cause 
dough to rise. It usually refers to yeast (the term used consistently by the 
NIV), which is a specific fungus of the genus Saccharomyces. Brean was 
made to rise by putting a piece of sour dough (from a previous batch of 
dough) in the flour, bringing on fermentation of the whole. Leavened 
bread was a regular part of the diet of ancient Israel (Hos. 7:4). Bread 
made in haste without allowing it to rise is the unteavenep grean Often 
mentioned in Scripture (Gen. 19:3; Exod. 12:15; Jdg. 6:19; 1 Sam. 28:24; 


et al.). The haste to depart from Egypt left no time for bread to rise, 
therefore the people carried with them dough and kneading troughs 
(Exod. 12:34, 39). In memorial of the exopus and its hurried flight (Exod. 
12:11, 39; Deut. 16:3), Israel was commanded to cast out leaven from 
the house annually and to eat unleavened bread for seven days. 


The significant thing about leaven is its power, which may become a 
symbol of either good or evil. Jesus, in the parable of the leaven (Matt. 
13:33; Lk. 13:21), used the working of yeast to teach the pervasiveness 
of the xincpom or cop, which eventually transforms the world. The small bit 
of leaven—the Word—has power to accomplish this great result. On the 
other hand, some, insisting that leaven in Scripture is always a symbol of 
evil, attempt to make the parable a picture of the true teaching being 
mingled with corrupt and corrupting false doctrine, resulting in the final 
apostasy of the professing church. One’s approach to this issue is 
ordinarily determined by a prior decision on the question of whether the 
NT outlook for the kingdom is optimistic or pessimistic. 


Jesus did use leaven as a symbol of undesirable teaching when he 
warned against “the yeast of the Pharisees and Sadducees” (Matt. 16:6, 
11-12; cf. Mk. 8:15; Lk. 12:1). Pau: also employed the term negatively as 
a symbol of the pervasiveness of evil (1 Cor. 5:6). Here malice and evil 
are the leaven that need to be replaced by sincerity and truth so that the 
true Passover may be celebrated (vv. 7-8; cf. also Gal. 5:9 RSV). 


Lebana. See Lesanan. 


Lebanah. li-bay’nuh (Heb. lēæbānāh H4245 [one Hebrew ed. has lēbānā > 
in Neh. 7:38], “white” or “full moon”). Ancestor of a family of temple 
servants (Netuinm) who returned from Basyton (Ezra 2:45; Neh. 7:48 [most 


versions, “Lebana’”’]). 
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Lebanon. leb‘uh-nuhn (Heb. lébdnén H4248, “white [mountain]”). The 
name of a mountainous region in Puornica just inland from the coast 
(called simply “Mount Lebanon,” in Jdg. 3:3; NIV, “the Lebanon 
mountains”). Its area corresponds roughly to that of the modern state of 
Lebanon (but the latter includes also the strip of land on the coast as 
well as the Beqa: Valley and the western slopes of the Antilebanon 
mountains). The snowclad range extends in a NE direction for 100 mi. 
(160 km.) from Tyre to Arvap. Its name alludes to the whiteness either of 
the fossil-bearing limestone cliffs or the snowy crests of this mountain 
system. Rising precipitously from the Méeprrerranean (cf. Josh. 9:1), 
Lebanon proper averages c. 6,000 ft. (1,830 m.) above sea level (cf. the 
steep grades on the present Beirut-Damascus highway), with peaks rising 
to c. 10,200 ft. (3,110 m.); but the elevation then drops to 2,300 ft. (700 
m.) for 10 mi. (16 km.) across the Orontes River Valley. East of this 
“Valley of Lebanon” (Josh. 11:17; 12:7), however, rises the Antilebanon 
range, the southernmost promontory of which is Mount Hermon, whose 
peak at 9,383 ft. (2,860 m.) remains visible as far S as Jericno. The 
melting snow of these watersheds (Cant. 4:15; Jer. 18:14) creates the 
Orontes, flowing northward; the Asana, watering Damascus to the east; the 
westward-flowing Leontes or Litany; and the Jorpan, meandering 


southward through Parzsmne to the Deapsza. Yet these same peaks desicate 
the moisture-laden western winds, causing desert farther east. 


Lebanon’s southern slopes grade into the foothills of Gaure, and the 
gorge of the Litany marks out a natural NW boundary for Israel (Deut. 
11:24; 2 Ki. 19:23). Strictly speaking, Lebanon lies outside Palestine and, 
though included in God’s promise, it was never totally occupied (Josh. 
13:5; though cf. its eschatological possession, Ezek. 47:15-16). Its 
isolated crags, however, supported watchtowers (Cant. 7:4) and refuge 
points (Jer. 22:20, 23) and came to symbolize the exalted status of 
Judah’s royal house (Jer. 22:6; Ezek. 17:3). 


Ancient Lebanon was heavily forested with varieties of budding 
foliage (Ps. 72:16; Isa. 29:17; Nah. 1:4), including the Phoenician 
juniper, which resembles the cypress (1 Ki. 5:8; 2 Ki. 19:23), but above 
all the great cedars of Lebanon (1 Ki. 4:33). Biblical poetry praises the 
fragrance of their wood (Cant. 3:6-9; cf. 4:11 and Hos. 14:6 where 
Lebanon means trees, per Isa. 10:34; 40:16), their height as symbolic of 
dignity or pride (Cant. 5:15; Isa. 2:13), and their growth and resistance 
to decay (Ps. 92:12). The psalmist’s inspired thought thus advances to 
the corresponding greatness of the Creator, who both plants the cedars 
(104:16) and shatters them by his voice (29:5). The Lebanons were 
famous also for choice wine (Hos. 14:7), for thorny plants, and for beasts 
such as the lion and leopard (2 Ki. 14:9; Isa. 40:16; Cant. 4:8). “The 
glory of Lebanon” climaxes Isaiah’s prophetic descriptions (Isa. 35:2; 
60:13). 

Coastal Lebanon was early inhabited by Phoenicians (Josh. 13:5-6), 
skilled in the employment of its cedars for civil and marine construction 
(Ezek. 27:4-5), while its sparser inland population was Hiv: (Josh. 11:3; 
Jdg. 3:3). Lebanon is cited in Joruam’s fable against Suecuem (Jdg. 9:15; cf. 
the reference to fire hazard), as well as in Jenoasu’s fable against Amazan 
over three centuries later (2 Ki. 14:9; 2 Chr. 25:18). King Solomon 
contracted with Hiram of Tyre for the use of Lebanon’s cedars in the 
Jerusalem temre (1 Ki. 5:6-18; cf. Ezra 3:7, concerning the second temple 
also), 10,000 workers per month hewing the timbers and floating them 
in great rafts along the Mediterranean coast. Solomon likewise erected 
government buildings and palaces in his capital, including a hall and 


armory called “the Palace of the Forest of Lebanon” from its rows of 
cedar pillars and paneling (1 Ki. 7:2-7; 10:17, 21; Isa. 22:8). The king’s 
Lebanese building projects (cf. 1 Ki. 10:27) led him to construction work 
in Lebanon itself, at least portions of which came within his widespread 
domains (1 Ki. 9:19; Cant. 4:8). 


Subsequent advances by the pagan empires of antiquity furthered both 
the conquest and the ruthless exploitation of Lebanon’s resources (Isa. 
33:9). Egyptians, Assyrians, and Greeks left their successive inscriptions 
at the mouth of the Dog River (Nahr el-Kelb); and Ezekiel compares the 
destruction of Assyria’s king with the felling of cedars of Lebanon (Ezek. 
31:3, 15-16; cf. Zech. 11:1). Habakkuk bewails the violence done also by 
Basyton in cutting down these forest giants (Hab. 2:17; cf. Isa. 14:8). By 
the days of Justinian (A.D. 527-565) the once-extensive groves had 
suffered heavy depletion, and most of the remainder were destroyed 
early in the twentieth century to supply fuel for the Beirut-Damascus 
railway. Conservation projects, however, have in recent times attempted 
reforestation. 


Lebanon, House (Palace) of the Forest of. See rorssr. 


Lebaoth. li-bay’oth (Heb. léba»6t H4219, “lionesses”). One of the 
“southernmost towns of the tribe of Judah in the Negev toward the 
boundary of Edom” (Josh. 15:32; cf. v. 21). The site is unknown. 
Lebaoth is thought to be the same as Bem tesaotu (19:6), apparently later 
known as Betusiri (1 Chr. 4:31). 


Lebbaeus. li-bee“uhs (Gk. Lebbaios G3304 [not in NIV], corresponding 
to the Heb. or Aram. name libay, “heart”). According to the KJV 
(following the majority of Greek MSS and some ancient versional 
evidence), one of the twelve disciples was “Lebbaeus, whose surname 
was Thaddaeus” (Matt. 10:3; both in this passage and in Mk. 3:18, some 
MSS read Lebbaeus only instead of Thaddaeus). See Tuappacus. 


Leb Kamai. leb’kuh-mi’ (Heb. léb qāmāy H4214, “heart of my 
adversaries”). NRSV Leb-qamai. In an oracle against Basyiton, God 
announces that he will stir up a destroying spirit (or wind) against “the 
people of Leb Kamai” (Jer. 51:1; KJV, “them that dwell in the midst of 
them that rise up against me”). It is generally thought, however, that the 
term is a code name for Cuatpea. See also Suesnax. 


Lebo Hamath. lee’boh-hay’muhth (Heb. lébd> ămāt H4217, 
“entrance of Hamath”). A place on the S border of the territory 
controlled by Hamam, regarded in the OT as the ideal N border of the 
Promised Land of Israel. However, it was only under Davin and Soromon, 
and later under Jerosoam II, that the territory of Israel extended so far 
(Num. 13:21; 34:8; Josh. 13:5; Jdg. 3:3; 1 Ki. 8:65; 2 Ki. 14:25; 1 Chr. 
13:5; 2 Chr. 7:8; Amos 6:14). Ezxr prophesied that some day it would 
be the boundary of the ideally restored Israel (Ezek. 47:15-20). The KJV 
and other versions, taking the term as a general description, render it 
“the entrance of Hamath” or the like, but it is now generally thought to 
be the actual name of a particular region or city. The precise location of 
Lebo Hamath has been debated. It is now generally identified with 
modern Lebweh, a town about 45 mi. (72 km.) N of Damascus. 


Lebonah. li-boh‘nah (Heb. lēbônāh H4228, “frankincense”). A town in 
the hill country of Epuram, mentioned only once when the writer of 
Judges gives the location of Smnon, which is said to be “east of the road 
that goes from Bethel to Shechem, and to the south of Lebonah” (Jdg. 
21:19). Lebonah is probably to be identified with modern el-Lubban, 
about 3 mi. (5 km.) WNW of Shiloh and 10 mi. (16 km.) SSW of Suecnem. 


Lecah. lee’kuh (Heb. lēkâ H4336, meaning unknown). TNIV Lekah. Son 
of Er and great-grandson of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:21). Many believe, however, 
that Lecah is the name of an otherwise unknown town founded by Er 
(according to the view that “father” here and in some other genealogical 
passages means “founder” or “chief citizen”). 


lectionary. A book of biblical lections (i.e., lessons, readings) used for 
worship services. The term is used especially of Greek MSS in which 
Scripture portions are written, not in the order in which they appear in 
the Bible, but according to the schedule set for the church calendar. 
They are of great value in NT textual studies. See TEXT AND versions (NT). 


ledge. This English term is used to render several Hebrew words 
referring, for example, to a rim half way between the base and the top of 
the arrar in the tasernacte (Exod. 27:5; 38:4), or to two projections forming 
part of the altar described in Ezekiel’s vision of a future temre (Ezek. 
43:14, 17, 20; 45:19). 


leech. See anmats. 


leeks. See piants. 


lees. A term used by the KJV and other versions for the dregs that settle 
at the bottom of wine jars and wineskins. It renders Hebrew Sémarim (pl. 
of šemer H9069), which occurs in four passages (Ps. 75:8 [here the KJV 
has “dregs”]; Isa. 25:6 [NIV, “aged wine” ]; Jer. 48:11; Zeph. 1:12). Wine 
gained strength and flavor by being allowed to remain on the lees, and 
such wine was regarded as superior to the newly fermented product. The 
word is used in the OT only in a figurative sense. 


left-handed. This description is used only regarding warriors from the 
tribe of Bensamn. They include Enwp, one of the judges (Jdg. 3:15); 700 
soldiers who “could sling a stone at a hair and not miss” (20:16); and a 
group of ambidextrous relatives of Sau. who joined Davw in Zac (1 Chr. 
12:2). 


leg. Several Hebrew terms may be rendered “leg,” such as kera : H4157, 


found in OT passages dealing with sacrificial rituals and referring to the 
shank or splint-bone (Exod. 12:9; Lev. 1:9, 13; et al.). It is also used of 
the bending hind legs of locusts that were permitted for food (Lev. 
11:21), and it formed the basis for an illustration of divine judgment 
(Amos 3:12). The narrow part of the tmc was considered one of the 
choicest pieces of the sacrificial animal, and was reserved for the use of 
the priests. Animal bones from the upper portion of the right foreleg 
have been recovered from the debris of a Canaanite temple at Lacuisn. 
These bones evidently comprised the remains of the priestly perquisites, 
suggesting that the rest of the sacrifice had been eaten by the worshipers 
outside the sanctuary or in some adjoining room. There was little to 
indicate that the bones had been burned, and presumably the meat had 
been cooked by boiling (cf. 1 Sam. 2:15). This evidence provides an 
authentic historical background for the ritual prescriptions (Lev. 7:32 et 
al.). 


legion. The major unit in the Roman army, consisting of several 
thousand soldiers. In the NT the word, representing a vast number, is 
used only in the Gospels and with reference to angels and demons (Matt. 
26:53; Mk. 5:9, 15; Lk. 8:30). A division of infantry at full strength 
consisted of about 6,000 Roman soldiers. Each division was divided into 
ten conorts, and each cohort was further divided into six centuries (see 
centurion). Each subdivision, as well as the large whole, had its own 
officers and its own standards. 


Lehabim. See Lenasrrss. 


Lehabites. li-hay bits (Heb. léhabim H4260). Also Lehabim. One of the 
people groups descended from Muram (Egypt), son of Ham (Gen. 10:13; 1 
Chr. 1:11). Nothing is known about them, but many scholars suggest 
that the word is either a textual corruption or an alternate form of lûbîm, 
“Libyans.” See Leya. 


Lehi. lee‘*hi (Heb. lé/t H4306, “cheek, jawbone,” possibly in the fig. 
sense of “border’”). A site in Juvan where Samson slew 1,000 Puuistines with 
the jawbone of a donkey (Jdg. 15:9, 14, 19; cf. v. 17, “Ramath Lehi”). 
There has been much debate regarding the identification of Lehi. One 
popular proposal is Khirbet es-Siyyaj, which lies some 4 mi. (6 km.) E of 
Tinan (cf. 14:1-2). The evidence for this and other identifications, 
however, is very ambiguous. It has also been suggested that Lehi is a 
general term denoting the entire borderline between Judah and Philistia. 


Lekah. lee’kuh. TNIV form of Lecan. 


Lemuel. lem ‘yoo-uhl (Heb. lēmû él H4345, “belonging to God”). The 
reputed author of Prov. 31, who repeats his mother’s teachings about 
good government, the dangers of sex and wine, and (if his sayings 
include vv. 9-29) the virtues of a noble wife. Rabbinic tradition equates 
Lemuel with Soromon, but modern scholars reject this view. Some 


translations, such as RSV and NJPS, understand the Hebrew term massa > 
H5363 “oracle,” v. 1) as a proper name, making Lemuel king of Massa. 


lend. See sorrow. 


length. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


lentil. See rants. 


leopard. See anmais. 


leper, leprosy. See piseaszs. 


Leshem. lee’shem (Heb. lešem H4386). An alternate form of Larsu (only 
in Josh. 19:47). 


lethech, lethek. lee’thik. See weicuts anv measures. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


This small clay tablet is one of the famous Tell el-Amarna letters (c. 1350 B.C.). In it, Burna-Buriash II writes to 


Amenhotep III of Egypt, requesting more gold with the next exchange of presents. 


letter. This English word is used in various senses to translate several 
different terms in both Testaments. For example, Hebrew *iggeret H115 
(2 Chr. 30:1, 6; Neh. 2:7-9; 6:5, 17, 19; Esth. 9:26, 29), meaning an 
official or commercial communication, refers to a tablet of a specific 
small size with a clay envelope upon which the sender and addressee 
were noted and on occasion some of the contents were indicated. In the 
NT, Greek gramma G1207 can refer to a written communication (e.g., 


Acts 28:21), but more common is the meaning “letter [of the alphabet], 
written character” (cf. 2 Cor. 3:6-7; Gal. 6:11). Paul uses it in the sense 
of “written code,” contrasted with pneuma G4460, “Spirit/spirit” (Rom. 
2:27, 29; 7:6). Another Greek term is the familiar epistolé G2186, which 
occurs more than twenty times. See epistie. 


Letushim. See Lerusures. 


Letushites. li-too’shits (Heb. léti3im H4322, possibly “sharpened 
ones”). Also Letushim. A people group descended from Depan, grandson 
of Asranam and Keruran (Gen. 25:3). Neither this tribe nor the related 
Assuurires and Leummires have been identified, but they probably inhabited 
parts of N Arasia. 


Leummim. lee-uh’mim. See Leumumes. 


Leummites. lee-uh’mits (Heb. lē »ummim H4212, possibly “hordes” or 
“tribesmen”). Also Leummim. A people group descended from Depan, 
grandson of Asranam and Keruran (Gen. 25:3). See Lerusnires. 


Levant. luh-vant*. A modern name applied to the countries that border 
the E end of the Meprrerranean Sea: Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Israel, and 


Egypt. 


Levi. lee’vi (Heb. léwi H4290, by popular etymology related to lawah 
H4277, “to join, attach” [Gen. 29:34], but actual derivation disputed; 
gentilic lewi H4291, “Levite”). (1) Third son of Jaco and Lean, and 
ancestor of the tribe bearing his name (Gen. 29:34; 35:23; Exod. 1:2; 1 
Chr. 2:1). When Suecuem the Hivire assaulted Dinan, her brothers Levi and 
Smeon led in executing vengeance by killing all the males and pillaging 


the city of Shechem (Gen. 34:25-31; cf. Jacob’s disapproval in 49:5-7). 
Levi’s three sons, Gerson, Koman, and Merari, were born before the exopus 
from Ecyer. The descendants of Levi are called Levirrs, but because they 
were especially chosen to assist the priests, this term took on the sense of 
a religious office, almost meaning “ministers.” Although Aaron was a 
descendant of Levi (through Kohath), he and his progeny were granted 
the office of the priesthood and thus were distinguished from the Levites. 
The tribe of Levi did not receive a share of the territory in Canaan, for 
the Lord himself was their inheritance (Num. 18:20). See Leviticat cits. 


(2) Son of Melki, included in the cenzatocy or Jesus curist (Lk. 3:24). 
(3) Son of Simeon, included in the ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:29). 


(4) Son of Arrnarus; he was a tax coutecror (publican) who later became 
one of the twelve apostles (Mk. 2:14-17; Lk. 5:27-32). In the Gospel of 
Matthew he is always called Marrnew instead of Levi (Matt. 9:9-13). The 
name does not appear in any of the formal lists as a variant of Matthew. 


Leviathan. li-vi‘uh-thuhn (Heb. liwyātān H4293, possibly “twisting 
one”). There can be no doubt that this name is basically the same as that 
found in Ugaritic documents for Lotan (Litan), the sea-monster killed by 
Baar and called “the crooked serpent” (cf. Isa. 27:1). All five occurrences 
of the term in the OT (Job 3:8; 41:1; Ps. 74:14; 104:26; Isa. 27:1) are in 
poetic passages and belong to “dead mythology,” that is, old mythic 
concepts employed without suggestion that they are still believed. 
Because Leviathan is merely poetic imagery, there is no absolute 
consistency in the OT use of the term. For example, the use in Isa. 27:1 
is part of an eschatological section (chs. 24-27) where the term refers to 
the future forces of lawlessness in terms of past chaos. In Job 41:1 
Leviathan seems to be the crocopnz. See anmars (under crocodile and 
Leviathan), and cf. the use of Ranas (monster), another mythological figure 
(26:12). 


levirate marriage. A law of Moses which states that if two brothers 
live together, and one of them dies without leaving a male heir, his 


brother shall marry his widow, and the first son of the union shall take 
the name of the brother who died (the term derives from Latin [évir, 
“husband’s brother”). If the brother refuses to marry the widow, she 
shall bring him before the elders of the city, and in their presence 
remove a sandal from his foot and spit in his face. The purpose of the 
law obviously was to provide an heir for the dead brother (Deut. 25:5- 
10; cf. also Gen. 38:1-11; Ruth 4:1-12). This practice underlies the 
argument of the Sappucers in Matt. 22:23-33. 


Levite. lee’vit (Heb. lēwî H4291). The name given to the descendants of 
Lev: son of Jacos. Because they were chosen to administer the religious 
life of the nation of Israr, the name Levite took on a specialized sense 
roughly equivalent to “minister.” 


I. Their origin. Levi was the third son of Jacob by Lean (Gen. 29:34; 
35:22-26). The Genesis record gives no intimation regarding the later 
greatness of the tribe bearing Levi’s name. Such silence bears indirect 
testimony to the fact that the Genesis account must have been written 
prior to the noble event that took place at Mount Sia: (Exod. 32:25-29) 
causing Levi’s descendants to receive special status in Israel. The Genesis 
record is thus free of any bias or hint of Levi’s future greatness as a tribe 
in Israel. Furthermore, if the Genesis account had been written after the 
event on Mount Sinai, as claimed by many, it is difficult to understand 
why the record of Levi’s notorious deed at Suecuem (Gen. 34:25-31) was 
still retained, especially if, as also claimed by modern criticism, the early 
“history” was written, subjectively, to reflect the later greatness of Israel. 
Let us remember also that Genesis closes with a curse on Levi for his 
participation in the crime at Shechem (49:5-7). This curse, pronounced 
by the dying Jacob, would be utterly inconsistent with the view that 
Genesis, written by multiple writers late in Israel’s history, reflects the 
national prestige of later times. 


II. Their appointment. Several discernible factors undoubtedly 
influenced the selection of Levi’s descendants for their special place in 
Israel’s religion. (1) The divine selection of Moses and Aaron, who were 
descendants of Kouatn, one of Levi’s three sons (Exod. 2:1-10; 6:14-27; 


Num. 26:59), obviously conferred on the Levites an honor that was 
recognized by the other tribes. (2) However, an event of transcending 
importance at Mount Sinai (Exod. 32:25-29) gave to the Levites as a 
tribe their place of privilege and responsibility in God’s plan. The event 
just referred to transmuted the curse of Jacob’s prophecy (Gen. 49:5-7) 
into the blessing of Moses’ prophecy (Deut. 33:8-11). (3) Moreover, this 
choice was undoubtedly confirmed by a very similar event when an 
individual Levite, Prmenas by name, stayed the plague that was about to 
decimate the Israelites (Num. 25:1-13). Thus the true record of history 
shows how the curse on Levi the ancestor became, by the wonders of 
God’s providence, a blessing to his descendants. 


Let us consider here some of the purposes served in the divine plan by 
the selection of the Levites for their special ministry in the worship of 
God’s ancient people. (1) As just recounted, their selection and 
appointment were rewards for their faithfulness to the Lord in a time of 
moral declension (Exod. 32:25-29). (2) The doctrine of substitution was 
illustrated by the selection of this tribe, for, although God claimed the 
firstborn males of all the tribes on the basis of the death of the firstborn 
among the Egyptians (13:11-16), God graciously allowed the Levites to 
become substitutes for their fellow tribesmen (Num. 3:9, 11-13, 40-41, 
45-51; 8:14-19). (3) The simplification of service would surely result 
from the selection of one tribe, for one such tribe closely knit by blood 
and by ancestral prestige would be more manageable than uncertain 
detachments from many tribes. (4) The law of the tne enhanced the 
selection of the Levites, for, in a sense, this tribe was a tithe of all the 
tribes; and it was to this tribe that the tithe was paid (Num. 18:20-21; 
Deut. 18:1-8; Neh. 10:37-39; Heb. 7:5, 9). (5) Israel’s separation from 
the nations was further intensified by the selection of one tribe that was 
separated from all the other tribes and separated and purified to the 
Lord (Num. 8:5-22). (6) Life as a sojourner without an inheritance here 
is illustrated by the fact that the Levites had no innerirance in Israel; the 
Lord alone was their inheritance (Num. 18:20-24; 26:62; Deut. 10:9; 
12:12; 14:27). Nevertheless it is clear, in the light of Exod. 19:4-5, that 
humanly speaking the appointment of Levi as the priestly tribe to act on 
behalf of the whole people was an expedient arising from the fact that 
the people of God in their entirety could not yet attain to their privilege 


as priests of the Lord. This, however, has now been secured for us by 
Curist (cf. 1 Pet. 2:9). 


II. Their organization. A threefold organization is discernible: 
(1) The top echelon was occupied by Aaron and his sons; these alone 
were priests in the restricted sense. The priests belonged to the family of 
Kohath. (2) The middle echelon included all the other Kohathites who 
were not of Aaron’s family; to them were given certain privileges in 
carrying the most sacred parts of the rasernacte (Num. 3:27-32; 4:4-15; 
7:9). (3) The bottom echelon comprised all members of the families of 
GersHon and Merarr; to them lesser duties were prescribed (3:21-26, 33- 


37). 


IV. Priests and Levites. The Mosaic legislation made a sharp 
distinction between the priests and nonpriests or ordinary Levites. (1) The 
priests must belong to Aaron’s family; the Levites belonged to the larger 
family of Levi. A priest was a Levite (a descendant of Levi); but a Levite 
was not necessarily a priest. (2) Priests were consecrated (Exod. 29:1-37; 
Lev. 8); Levites were purified (Num. 8:5-22). (3) Levites were considered 
a gift to Aaron and his sons (3:5-13; 8:19; 18:1-7). (4) The fundamental 
difference consisted of this: only the priest had the right to minister at 
the altar and to enter the sanctuary (Exod. 28:1; 29:9; Num. 3:10, 38; 
4:15, 19-20; 18:1-7; 25:10-13). The rebellion of Koran, a Kohathite (Num. 
16:1) against the uniqueness of Aaron’s priesthood illustrated, in the way 
the rebellion was subdued, the heinous nature of attempting to enter the 
priesthood without the necessary prerequisites (ch. 16). The choice of 
Aaron was further confirmed by the budding of his staff (Num. 17:1-11; 
Heb. 9:4). 


V. Post-Mosaic changes. NT rvroiocy (cf. Heb. 8-10) considers the 
Sinaitic legislation the standard form. The post-Sinaitic activity of the 
Levites may be succinctly summarized in the following way: (1) In the 
settlement in Canaan the Levites were necessarily relieved of some of 
their duties, since the tabernacle no longer needed transportation; also, 
it is doubtful if the Levites ever fully occupied all the forty-eight cities 
assigned to them and the priests. (2) In Davw’s time the neglect of the 
provision of Num. 7:1-9 brought death to a Levite (1 Chr. 13:7-10; 
15:12-15); David introduced innovations in the age and service of the 


Levites (23:26), some of whom, particularly Asaru, became musicians and 
probably wrote some of the Psalms (1 Chr. 6:39, 43; 15:16-22; 16:4-6; 
25:1-9; Ps. 50; 73-83). (3) In the disruption of the united kingdom many 
Levites from the northern kingdom sought political and religious asylum 
in Juvan (2 Chr. 11:13-16; 13:9-12; 15:9), but some Levites were 
evidently involved in the apostasy of the northern kingdom (Ezek. 44:10- 
15); the Levites during this period were still considered teachers (2 Chr. 
17:8-9; 19:8; cf. Deut. 33:10). (4) The exilic period brings before us the 
symbolism of Ezekiel: only the true Levites, sons of Zapox, ministered in 
the temre (Ezek. 43:19; 44:10-16; 48:11-12). (5) In the postexilic period 
Levites did not return from Basy.on in the same proportion as the priests 
(Ezra 2:36-42; Neh. 7:39-45), though later a special effort was required 
to get the Levites to return (Ezra 8:15-19); they were still considered to 
be teachers (8:16) and musicians (2:40-41; 3:10-11; Neh. 7:43-44). (6) 
Only a few references to the Levites are found in the NT (Lk. 10:32; Jn. 
1:19; Acts 4:36; Heb. 7:11). 

Two points merit a final word: first, Levi, through his ancestor Asranam, 
paid tithes to Metcuzepex (Gen. 14:17-20), thus proving the superiority of 
Melchizedek’s (i.e., Christ’s) priesthood to Aaron’s (Heb. 7:4-10); second, 
since the Levitical priesthood could not bring perfection, it was required 
that another priest, from a different tribe and a different order, arise 
(Heb. 7:11-17; cf. Gen. 49:10; Ps. 110). 


THE LEVITICAL CITIES (acc. to Josh. 21 


Abdon (Asher) Helkath (Asher) 
Aijalon (Dan) Heshbon (Gad) 

Ain (Judah) Holon (Judah) 
Almon (Ben.) Jahaz (Reuben) 
Anathoth (Ben.) Jarmuth (Man.) 

Be Eshtarah (Man.) Jattir (Judah) 

Beth Horon (Ephraim) Jazer (Gad) 

Beth Shemesh (Judah) Jokneam (Zeb.) 
Bezer (Reuben) Juttah (Judah) 
Daberath (Iss.) Kartah (Zeb.) 

Debir (Judah) Kartan (Naph.) 
Dimnah (Zeb.) Kedemoth (Reuben) 
Eltekeh (Dan) Kedesh (Naph.) 

En Gannim (Iss.) Kibzaim (Ephraim) 
Eshtemoa (Judah) Kishion (Iss.) 

Gath Rimmon (Dan) Libnah (Judah) 
Gath Rimmon (Man.) Mahanaim (Gad) 
Geba (Ben.) Mephaath (Reuben) 
Gezer (Ephraim) Mishal (Asher) 
Gibbethon (Dan) Nahalal (Zeb.) 
Gibeon (Ben.) Ramoth Gilead (Gad) 
Golan (Man.) Rehob (Asher) 
Hammoth Dor (Naph.) Shechem (Ephraim) 
Hebron (Judah) Taanach (Man.) 


Levitical cities. Forty-eight cities were allotted to the Levies by Moses 
and Josnua (Num. 35:1-8; Josh. 21; the parallel passage in 1 Chr. 6:54-81 


[Heb. 6:39-66] has a smaller list with many differences, some reflecting 
spelling or textual variations, and others perhaps indicating new cities in 
later historical periods). The tribe of Lew: did not receive any part of the 


land of Canaan aS an inuerrrance (Num. 18:20-24; 26:62; Deut. 10:9; 18:1-2; 
Josh. 18:7). As compensation, they received the trues of Israelites for 


their support (Num. 18:21), and cities were allotted to them out of the 
inheritance of the other tribes. Of these cities, the priests received 
thirteen, all of which were within the tribe of Juvan (Josh. 21:4); and six 


were cities oF REFUGE, to which a person who had accidentally killed 
someone could go for protection (Num. 35:9-34; Deut. 4:41-43). 
The Levitical cities were made up by taking four cities from each of 


the twelve tribes. The apparent purpose of thus dispersing the Levites 
throughout the land was to enable them, as the official representatives of 
the Hebrew faith, to instruct the people throughout the land in the law 
and in the worship of Yahweh. The Levites were not the sole possessors 
or occupiers of these cities. They were simply allowed to live in them 
and have fields for the pasture of their herds. These cities did not cease 
to belong to the tribes within which they were located. The Levites did 
not live only in Levitical cities. They appear to have been regarded, in 
some respects at least, as belonging to the tribe within which they 
resided, even if it did not happen to be a Levitical city (cf; Jdg. 17:7; 1 
Sam. 1:1). The Levites are never regarded as a thirteenth tribe. 


Leviticus, Book of. li-vit’i-kuhs. The third book of the Bible and 
traditionally one of the five books of Moses (the Pentareucn or Toran). Its 
Hebrew title is the first word, wayyiqrd», “and he called.” The English 
title is derived from the Vurcate’s Leviticus (in turn derived from the 
Sepruacint). Although the material of the book focuses on the duties of 
priests and nowhere refers to the special functions of the Levirss, its title is 
not inappropriate, since the priests were chosen only from the tribe of 
Levi. Leviticus is closely associated with Exodus and Numbers in 
historical continuity, but differs from them in that the purely historical 
element is subordinate to legal and ritual considerations. 


Overview of LEVITICUS 


Author: Anonymous, but comments elsewhere in the Bible 
seem to support the traditional view that Moss is 


responsible for the Penrateucn as a whole. 


Historical setting: The initial composition of the book must 
have taken place during the wilderness wanderings (either 
late in the fifteenth or early in the thirteenth cent. B.C.; 
those who reject Mosaic authorship usually date the book 


after the exnz, while acknowledging that much of the 
material is several centuries earlier). 


Purpose: To provide details of the laws that were to govern 
God’s people, with emphasis on sacrificial requirements and 
ritual cleanness; to impress upon the people the need for 
HOLINESS. 


Contents: The laws of sacririce (Lev. 1-7); the consecration of 
the priests (chs. 8-10); ceremonial purity (chs. 11-16); the 
ways of holiness (chs. 17-27). 


Leviticus enshrines the laws by which the religious and civil 
organization of the primitive rHzocracy in Canaan was to be regulated. At 
Sina the Israelites had been incorporated into a special relationship with 
God, had been given the covenant laws, and had been provided with a 
TABERNACLE for worsuip. Leviticus contains much that is technical in nature 
and meant for the direction of the priesthood in the conduct of worship 
and the regulating of social life. Thus it is distinct from Deuteronomy, 
which in effect provides a popular exposition of the Law. 


The composition of the book was universally ascribed by ancient 
tradition, both Jewish and Christian, to Moses the lawgiver of Israel, and 
it was only during the eighteenth century that literary criticism seriously 
challenged this view. The movement grew in the following century and 
reached its classic formulation under Julius Wellhausen in 1887. Using a 
background of Hegelian evolutionary philosophy, he reconstructed 
Israelite history, and on the basis of a documentary hypothesis for 
Pentateuchal origins he assigned Leviticus to a postexilic date along with 
other elements of the so-called Priestly Code. Later criticism held that 
Leviticus was compiled by temple priests between 500 and 450 B.C., 
using earlier legislation such as the Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26), which is 
regarded as dating from about 650. Most critical writers, however, 
concede that Leviticus contains much older material, such as the Azazel 
or scapegoat ritual in ch. 16 and traditional historical narratives 
including the punishment of Aaron’s sons (10:1-7) and the stoning of the 


blasphemer (24:10-14). 


The literary criteria used in assigning a late date to the bulk of 
Leviticus have been criticized continuously since the time of Wellhausen, 
and the number of scholars who find them very difficult to sustain is 
increasing gradually. This arises in part from a wider knowledge of the 
media of communication in antiquity and also from historical and 
archaeological considerations. It is now known that if the techniques of 
compilation alleged by Wellhausen had actually been employed in the 
composition of Leviticus and the rest of the Penrateucu, it would have 
been unique in the literary annals of the ANE. Archaeological discoveries 
have shown that in actual fact the Hebrews used much the same literary 
methods as their neighbors, and that significant areas of biblical 
literature are closely related in language and style to other writings of 
that day. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Reconstruction of the altar of incense. 


The first seven chapters of Leviticus give the detailed sacrificial 
procedures showing how the various kinds of burnt offerings, the meal 


offering, the sin and guilt offerings, and other sacrifices avail for the 
removal of sin and defilement under the covenant. A subsequent 
liturgical section (Lev. 8:1—10:20) describes the consecration of Aaron 
and the priesthood, followed by the designation of clean and unclean 
beasts and certain rules of hygiene (11:1—15:33). The ritual of the Day 
of Atonement is found in ch. 16, followed by a section (17:1—20:27) 
treating sacrificial blood, ethical laws, and penalties for transgressors. 
The theme of 21:1—24:23 is priestly holiness and the consecration of 
seasons, while the following chapter deals with the legislation 
surrounding the sabbatical and jubilee years. A concluding chapter 
outlines promises and threats (26:1-46), and an appendix (27:1-34) 
covers vows. Human sm, substitutionary atonement, and divine noumess are 
prominent throughout Leviticus. 


levy. A rax or treut, often to be rendered in service. It is used by the 
KJV in reference to the 30,000 free Israelites conscripted by Sotomon for 
four months’ service a year in Lebanon (1 Ki. 5:13-14) and to the tribute 
labor imposed on the surviving Canaanites (9:21). The NIV uses this 
term for the tribute of gold and silver imposed by Pharaoh Neco on 
Judah (2 Ki. 23:33; 2 Chr. 36:3). 


lewdness. Sexual licentiousness. The English term and equivalents 
such as “lewd conduct” are used a dozen times in Ezekiel (and 
occasionally elsewhere) to translate zimmdah H2365. In general contexts 
this Hebrew word means “scheme, [evil] intent” (e.g., Prov. 21:27), but 
it apparently can function as a semi-technical term for shameful 
behavior, especially of a sexual nature (Ezek. 23:21 et al.; cf. also Jdg. 
20:6; Jer 13:27 [KJV]). 


lex talionis. leks‘tal-ee-oh‘nis. Also ius talionis. This Latin phrase 
(meaning literally “the law of that [same] kind”) refers to a principle of 
retaliation whereby a person suffers the same harm that he or she has 
inflicted on someone else. The concept is expressed in the Bible as early 
as Gen. 9:6, “Whoever sheds the blood of man, by man shall his blood be 


shed,” but especially in Exod. 21:23-25, “But if there is serious injury, 
you are to take life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot, burn for burn, wound for wound, bruise for bruise” (cf. 
Matt. 5:38). The principle expresses not only the validity of legal 
retaliation but also, and perhaps primarily, the requirement of equity 
and proportionality in the administration of punishment. The lex talionis 
therefore does not justify personal venceance or excessive retaliation. 


libation. Usually referred to as a “drink offering”; the pouring out of 
liquids, such as wine, water, oil, etc., but generally wine, as an offering 
to a deity. Libations were common among the heathen nations (Deut. 
32:38). Drink offerings accompanied many OT sacairices (Exod. 29:40-41; 
Lev. 23:13, 18, 37; Num. 15:4-10, 24; 28:7-10). In 2 Tim. 4:6 and Phil. 
2:17, Pau pictures his death as a drink offering. 


liberalism. In a religious sense, this term (or better, Classical 
Liberalism, also known as Modernism) refers to a movement that arose 
in Protestant circles in the middle of the nineteenth century and was 
prominent through the first decades of the twentieth. It was 
characterized by an emphasis on free intellectual inquiry, suspicion (or 
rejection) of orthodox theology, and confidence in the natural goodness 
of human beings. The label liberalism is often used more broadly to 
describe any departure from historical Christian thought, especially with 
regard to the mspirarion and authority of the Bible. In a less careful sense, 
the term liberal is sometimes applied loosely to scholars who use the 
methods of “higher criticism” or who otherwise do not appear to follow 
traditional views. 


libertine. A person who emphasizes liberty in moral questions and acts 
without ethical restraints; also, a freethinker who rejects religious 
authority. The term is used by the KJV with reference to freedmen who 
composed a synagogue in NT times (Acts 6:9). See FREEDMEN, SYNAGOGUE OF THE. 


liberty. Freedom, the opposite of servitude or bondage, whether 
physical, moral, or spiritual. The term is used of staves or captives being 
set free from physical servitude or imprisonment (Lev. 25:10; Jer. 34:8, 
15-17; Acts 26:23; Heb. 13:23), or the granting of certain privileges 
while imprisoned (Acts 24:23; 27:3). In Ezek. 46:17 reference is made to 
“the year of freedom,” which is the Year of Jusnzz. The term has a legal 
and moral tone in 1 Cor. 7:39 in asserting the right of a widow to 
remarry. The special concern of Christianity is the spiritual liberty of 
believers in Christ. Found in union with Christ, it carries with it freedom 
from the ceremonial law (Gal. 5:1; cf. 2:4) and must be valued and 
guarded. The essence of Christian liberty lies not in external freedom but 
in deliverance from the bondage of sin and its consequent inner 
corruption (Jn. 8:34-36; Rom. 6:20-22). 


Spiritual liberty is the result of the Spirit’s regenerating work, for his 
presence and work within produces liberty (2 Cor. 3:17), giving a sense 
of freedom through a filial relation with God (Rom. 8:15-16). Godly 
people in OT times knew a measure of this spiritual liberty (Ps. 119:45), 
but the cospz. reveals and offers it in its fullness. Using the picture of Isa. 
61:1, Curr proclaimed this liberty to be the goal of his mission (Lk. 
4:18). Intimately related to practical noumess of life (Rom. 6:18-22), 
spiritual liberty never condones license. Believers are warned against 
abuse of this liberty in sinful indulgence (Gal. 5:13; 1 Pet. 2:16; 2 Pet. 
2:19); and speech and conduct are to be judged by “the law of liberty” 
(Jas. 2:12), which has taken the place of the ancient aw. In regard to 
things not expressly commanded or forbidden, Christian liberty must be 
granted, allowing for the exercise of individual judgment and Christian 
conscience before God (1 Cor. 10:29-31); but its use must be limited by 
considerations of love, expediency, and self-preservation, lest that liberty 
become a stumbling block to the weak (8:9). Romans 8:21 points to 
creation’s future “liberation” from decay and imperfection when God’s 
children are glorified. 


Libnah. lib'nuh (Heb. libnâ H4243, possibly “white[ness]” or “poplar” 
or “storax tree”). (1) A stopping place of the Israelites between Rimmon 
Perez and Rissah on their wilderness journey (Num. 33:20-21; it is 


thought by some to be identical with Lasan, Deut. 1:1). The site is 
unknown. 


(2) A Canaanite city located in the Snepueran, conquered by the 
Israelites under Josua (Josh. 10:29-32; 12:15). Libnah was one of the 
cities included in the territory allotted to the tribe of Jupan (15:42) and 
later became one of the Levicat cres (21:13; 1 Chr. 6:57). The town 
successfully revolted against Judah in the reign of Jenoram, indicating the 
weakening hold of Judah on her outlying cities (2 Ki. 8:22; 2 Chr. 
21:10). Later during the reign of Hezexman, it was one of the fortified cities 
attacked by Sennacuerw in his campaign against Judah (2 Ki. 19:8; Isa. 
37:8). Libnah was the home of Hamutal, the mother of Zeprxan (2 Ki. 
23:31; 24:18; Jer. 52:1). The identification of ancient Libnah is debated, 
but a widely accepted suggestion is Tell Bornat, about 5 mi. (8 km.) NE 
of Lacuisu. 


Libni. lib‘ni (Heb. libni H4249, “white”; gentilic libni H4250, “Libnite”). 
(1) Son of GersHon, grandson of Lev, and ancestor of the Libnite clan 
(Exod. 6:17; Num. 3:18, 21; 26:58; 1 Chr. 6:17, 20). Some believe that 
the name Libnite is derived from the town of Lenan. See also Lapan #2. 


(2) Son of Manu, grandson of Merari, and great-grandson of Levi (1 
Chr. 6:29). 


library. A collection of books purposely brought together by, and in the 
possession of, an individual or an institution. While sooxs frequently are 
mentioned in the Bible, nowhere is there a reference to a library existing 
in Israel. Sotomon, however, did complain, “Of making many books there 
is no end” (Eccl. 12:12), indicating that he was well acquainted with an 
existing body of literature. There is also a remarkable reference in the 
OT to a library in Persia. When the enemies of Israel complained to Darus 


about the Jews, they asked that a search be made in Basyton concerning 
the decree of Cyrus permitting the building of the second temre (Ezra 
5:17). Then “King Darius issued an order, and they searched in the 


archives [lit., the house of the books] stored in the treasury at Babylon” 
(6:1; see also 4:15). Moreover, arcHazotocy has uncovered extensive 
libraries of cuneiform tablets in Mesopotamia and Syria, and there is much 
evidence of literary collections in ancient Ecypr and elsewhere. See also 


WRITING. 
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Libya. lib’ee-uh (Heb. lib H4275, occurring only in the pl. lûbîn, 
“Libyans”; Gk. Libyé G3340). A country in N Arrica, the immediate 
western neighbor of Ecyer. Greek writers often identified Libya with 
Cyrenaica (see Cyrene); sometimes the name was used more broadly of 
the whole N African coastal zone. Many believe that the Lenasrres listed in 
the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:13; 1 Chr. 1:11) are to be identified with 
the Libyans. In the OT, the “Lubim” appropriately feature in the forces of 
Pharaoh Snisnax (himself of Libyan extraction) when he invaded Patesrine 
(2 Chr. 12:3), and also in those of Zreran defeated by Asa (cf. 2 Chr. 16:8). 
Along with Pur, the Lubim were reckoned as part of the strength of Turners 
by Nahum (Nah. 3:9). Libya and Cusx are also subordinate to Egypt (Dan. 
11:43), as happened so often in their history. The MT reading kûb (see 
Cus) in Ezek. 30:5 is often emended to lûb on the basis of the Szpruacinr 
and the Syriac (cf. NIV and NRSV, “Libya,” but see TNIV). In the NT, we 
read that visitors from “the parts of Libya near Cyrene” were present in 
JerusALem at Pentecost (Acts 2:10). 


lice. See anmats. 


licentiousness. Disregard of accepted moral rules and standards; lack 
of moral restraint, especially in sexual conduct. The term is used by the 
NRSV and other versions to render Greek aselgeia G816 (e.g., Rom. 
13:13, where NIV has “debauchery”). See tasciviousness. 


Lidbir, Lidebir. See Desir prace) #3; Lo pesar. 


lie, lying. Since God is mum and truthful, he cannot lie as humans do 
(Num. 23:19). When Israel was not in a harmonious relation to God and 
the people rejected his truth, they fell prey to a lie—a false view of life 
often including wotatry. They are “the fruit of lies” (Hos. 10:13 KJV; NIV, 
“deception”), allowed a lie to become their refuge (Isa. 28:15), and been 
led astray by lies (Amos 2:4 KJV; NIV, “false gods”). But God will make 
an end of all liars (Ps. 5:6). In contrast to those who live a life of lies, the 
righteous remnant of Israel “do no wrong...speak no lies” (Zeph. 3:13). 
In the taw of Moses there are laws against bearing false witness (Exod. 
20:16) and perjury (Lev. 19:12), and there is the general command, “Do 
not lie” (19:11). 


The NT also presents the picture of people of the world who 
“exchanged the truth of God for a lie” (Rom. 1:25). Within the churches 
there are those who make God a liar by claiming they are not sinners (1 
Jn. 1:10) and those who preach a lie—that Jesus is not the Curisr (1 Jn. 
2:22; Rev. 2:2). The source of lies is the peva (Jn. 8:44; Acts 5:3). 
Christians must not lie to one another (Eph. 4:25; Col. 3:9), for Christ is 
the truth and those who lie are not one with him. Therefore those who 
are redeemed by the Lams are those with no lie on their lips (Rev. 14:5). 
Connected with the idea of a lie are those who live a lie or convey a lie 
—a false brother (2 Cor. 11:26), a false apostle (11:13), a false teacher 
(2 Pet. 2:1), a false witness (Matt. 26:60), a false prophet (7:15), and a 
false Christ (24:24). 


lieutenant. This English term is used by the KJV to render a Hebrew 
word that refers to a satrap (Ezra 8:36; Esth. 3:12; 8:9; 9:3; in the Aram. 
sections of Daniel, the KJV has “prince,” Dan. 3:2-3, 27; 6:1-7). 


life. A complex concept with varied shades of meaning, rendering 
several Hebrew and Greek terms. It may denote physical or natural life, 
whether animal (Gen. 1:20; 6:17; Rev. 8:9) or human (Lev. 17:14; Matt. 
2:20; Lk. 12:22). It is the vital principle or breath of life, which God 
imparted to Apam, making him a living soul (Gen. 2:7). This life is a 
precious gift, and the taking of life is prohibited (Gen. 9:5; Exod. 20:13; 
Lev. 24:17). It is propagated through physical generation and is subject 
to physical prar. The term may signify the period of one’s earthly 
existence, one’s lifetime (Gen. 23:1; 25:7; Lk. 16:25), or the relations, 
activities, and experiences that make up life (Exod. 1:14; Deut. 32:47; 
Job 10:1; Lk. 12:15). Occasionally it means one’s manner of life (1 Tim. 
2:2; 1 Jn. 2:16) or the means for sustaining life (Deut. 24:6; 1 Jn. 3:17). 


But the primary concern of the Scriptures is spiritual or eternal life for 
the human race. It is the gift of God, mediated through raru in Jesus 
Curist (Jn. 3:36; 5:24; Rom. 5:10; 6:23; 1 Jn. 5:12). It is not synonymous 
with endless existence, which is also true of the unsaved. It is 
qualitative, involving the impartation of a new nature (2 Pet. 1:3-4). It is 
communicated to the believer in this life, resulting in fellowship with 
God in Christ, and is not interrupted by physical death (1 Thess. 5:10). It 
will find its perfection and full reality of blessedness with God in the life 
to come (Rom. 2:7; 2 Cor. 5:4). As “the living God” (Deut. 5:26; Ps. 42:2; 
1 Thess. 1:9; 1 Tim. 3:15), the eternal and self-existent One, God has 
absolute life in himself (Jn. 5:26) and is the source of all life (Ps. 36:9; 
Jn. 1:4; 17:3; 1 Jn. 1:1-2; 5:20). 


life, author of. See autuor. 


life, book of. This figurative NT expression (Rev. 13:8; 17:8; 20:12; 
21:27; cf. also Phil. 4:3; Rev. 3:5; 20:15) is based on OT references to 


God’s book in which were written the names of the righteous (Ps. 69:28; 
Exod. 32:32). This notion, in turn, is related to the ancient custom of 
keeping genealogies and national registers in Israel (Neh. 7:5, 64; 12:12; 
Ps. 87:6; Jer. 22:30; Ezek. 13:9). Just as these latter records were 
carefully inscribed and preserved, so God knows his people. The NT uses 
the phrase to stress the assurance of salvation. Anchored in eternity, that 
salvation is certain for all those whose names are written in “the book of 
life belonging to the Lamb that was slain from the creation of the world” 
(Rev. 13:8). They may rejoice because their names are written in heaven 
(Lk. 10:20). To be in the book of life is ground for the certainty of 
salvation. Not to be found in God’s book, or to be blotted out of it (Exod. 
32:32-33; Ps. 69:28), or not to be found in the book of life (Rev. 17:8; 
20:15) means separation from God and perdition. 


life, tree of. See tree or ure. 


light. The first recorded utterance of God in the Bible is “Let there be 
light” (Gen. 1:3), the first sign of divine operation in the world of chaos 
and parxness. Dawn indicates the sure dispelling of darkness, the essence 
of all God’s gifts. God is the creator of both light and darkness (Isa. 45:6- 
7) and watches over their orderly succession (Ps. 104:20; Amos 4:13), 
yet light is superior (Eccl. 2:13). It is often very difficult to distinguish 
between natural and metaphorical uses of light in the Bible. Light is 
above all the source of life (11:7). The word is used in parallel with 
expressions for being alive (Job 3:20) or being born (3:16) or for the 
pleasures of life (Ps. 97:11) or for good days for the righteous (112:4) or 
for an essential in man’s happiness (36:9). 

Light brings order to the world. Light and trum are coupled biblically 
(Ps. 43:3; cf. Ps. 19; Prov. 6:23; Isa. 51:4). Truth and aw give the light of 
knowledge (Ps. 19:8; 139:11-12). The recipients of light themselves 
become light, shining outwardly (Ps. 34:5; Eccl. 8:1) and inwardly (Prov. 
20:27; Dan. 5:11). God is described as “the Father of the heavenly lights” 
(Jas. 1:17), he who dwells in light (Exod. 13:21; Ps. 104:2; 1 Tim. 6:16) 
and who imparts light as a divine gift. The OT concept of Scripture as a 


tamp OF a light is taken over in the NT (2 Pet. 1:19). Conversion is spoken 
of as illumination (Heb. 6:4; 10:32). Believers are “people of the light” 
(Lk. 16:8; 1 Thess. 5:5) and the “light of the world” (Matt. 5:14). 
Because the gift may be lost through inactivity (Jn. 5:35; 1 Thess. 5:5-6), 
the heavenly light must be used as armor or a weapon (Eph. 6:12; Rom. 
13:12) in the fight against darkness. The light is permanently present in 
Christ (Jn. 1:7-9; Heb. 1:3) and in the cosper (Acts 26:23; 2 Cor. 4:4). In 
the new age there will be no more night (Rev. 21:23). John stresses that 
“God is light” (1 Jn. 1:5), and he who hates his brother is in darkness 
(2:11). 


lightning. A visible electric discharge between rain clouds or between 
a rain cloud and the earth, producing a thunderclap. In Patestie and Syria 
lightning is common during the heavy fall and spring rains. Lightning is 
generally accompanied by heavy rain, and at times by hail (Exod. 9:23- 
24). The Scriptures mention lightning as a manifestation of God’s power, 
symbolizing his command of the forces of nature (Job 28:26; 38:35; Ps. 
135:7; Zech. 10:1). Lightnings are his instruments in bringing about the 
destruction of his opponents (Ps. 18:14; 144:6; Zech. 9:14-15). Lightning 
is a symbol of speed (Ezek. 1:14; Nah. 2:4; Zech. 9:14) and of dazzling 
brightness (Dan. 10:6; Matt. 28:3). In Matt. 24:27 and Lk. 17:24 Jesus 
uses the figure of lightning to indicate the unmistakable certainty of the 
fact that he will come again. In Lk. 10:18 Jesus speaks of beholding 
Satan fallen as lightning, symbolic of a definite and terrific defeat. 


Lights, Feast of. See reasrs. 


lign aloes. See pants (under aloe). 


ligure. A precious stone. The term is used by the KJV to render a 
Hebrew word that probably refers to the jacinth (Exod. 28:19; 39:12). 


See MINERALS. 


Likhi. lik*hi (Heb. liqgst H4376, perhaps “[Yahweh] takes”). Son of 
Snemma and descendant of Manassen (1 Chr. 7:19). The precise genealogical 
connection is not specified in 1 Chronicles, but elsewhere (Num. 26:32) 
Shemida seems to be regarded as a son of Guan. 


Lilith. lil‘ith (Heb. lilit H4327, derivation uncertain). This name is used 
by the NRSV and some other versions as a transliteration of a Hebrew 
word that occurs only once in a passage describing the terrible 
desolation that will befall Fpom (Isa. 34:14). The term is associated, 
probably by popular etymology, with Hebrew layla H4326, “night.” 
Because most (or perhaps all) of the other creatures mentioned in the 
context are real animals or birds thought to inhabit waste solitudes, this 
word has been rendered variously as “screech owl” (KJV), “night hag” 
(RSV), “night-jar” (NEB), “night creatures” (NIV). Its rendering as a 
proper name, “Lilith,” reflects a derivation from Akkadian lilitu, the 
name of a female demon or lesser deity about whom little is known. It 
must not be assumed that the prophet himself believed in the existence 
of Lilith. More likely, in a highly imaginative passage in which he 
describes the awful desolation of Edom, he simply mentions some 
creatures, real and unreal, which in the popular imagination are said to 
inhabit unpeopled solitudes. 


lily. See PLANTS. 


lily-work. This term is used by several Bible versions with reference to 
the architectural ornamentation on the tops of the free-standing pillars, 
JakIN AND Boaz, at the vestibule of Solomon’s tempie (1 Ki. 7:19, 22 [NIV, “in 
the shape of lilies”]; note also the description of the molten sea, 2 Chr. 
4:5). It is thought likely that this lily-work was modeled after the 
Egyptian lotus, which was the staple ornament not only in Egyptian art, 
but also was widely used, as archaeological remains show, in Assyria, 
Persia, and Palestine. 


lime, limestone. See mnerars (under marble) and mortar. 


line. This English term, with its different senses, is used variously to 
render a number of Hebrew words, especially qāw H7742, referring to a 
“measuring line,” such as builders use (2 Ki. 21:13; Jer. 31:39; Ezek. 
47:3; Zech. 1:16; sometimes used figuratively, as in Isa. 28:10, 17; 28:1; 
34:11). The Greek word kanon G2834, “[measuring] rod, ruler,” is 
rendered “line” by the KJV in a passage where Pau. refers to a person’s 
sphere of work or “territory” marked out by God (2 Cor. 10:16). 


linen. Thread or cloth, prepared from the fiber of flax (see piants). The 
use of flax fiber for cloth and other purposes is very ancient, being 
traceable as far back as the Stone Age. Flax was cultivated in Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, and Ecyet, and linen was well known in the ancient biblical 
world. Ancient Egypt was noted for its fine linen and carried on a 
thriving export with neighboring nations. Flax was being cultivated in 
the tropical climate around Jrricuo at the time of the conquest (Josh. 
2:6). Having learned the art in Egypt (Exod. 35:25), Hebrew women 
practiced the spinning and weaving of flax (Prov. 31:13, 19). The clans 
of Ber asupea attained eminence as workers in linen (1 Chr. 4:21). 
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Egyptian linen with fringes (from Saqqara, latter part of 2nd millennium B.C.). 


Linen is the translation of several different Hebrew and Greek words. 
In some contexts these terms can be differentiated, but they often are 


used interchangeably. The term “fine linen” in the Bible refers to sheer, 
often almost translucent material of the expensive finely woven linen 
worn by royal and wealthy people or the priests of the temple. The 
biblical references show varied uses of linen. For clothing it was 
preferred to cotton material in warm climates because of the sensation of 
coolness given by linen garments. Its use is frequently mentioned in 
connection with the garments of the Aaronic priests (Exod. 28:42; Lev. 
6:10; 1 Sam. 22:18), their tunics, undergarments, and headdresses being 
exclusively of linen, and the girdle largely of it (Exod. 28:39; 39:27-29). 
It was also preferred by others for dress in religious services; it was worn 
by the child Samuel (1 Sam. 2:18), by the Levitical singers in the temple 
(2 Chr. 5:12), and even by royal personages (2 Sam. 6:14; 1 Chr. 15:27). 

Anceis are described as dressed in linen (Ezek. 9:2; 10:2; Dan. 10:5; 
12:6), as also the host of the redeemed returning with Christ from 
heaven (Rev. 19:14). In Rev. 19:8 linen is used figuratively of the moral 
purity of the saints. Linen was used also for garments of distinction (Gen. 
41:41; Esth. 8:15). Apparently linen garments of a coarser material were 
worn by men (Jdg. 14:12-13) and women (Prov. 31:22). But the use of 
fine linen for ordinary purposes was apparently a sign of luxury and 
extravagance (Isa. 3:23; Ezek. 16:10; Lk. 16:19; Rev. 18:12, 16). Linen 
was used also for nets (Isa. 19:9), measuring lines (Ezek. 40:3), girdles 
(Jer. 13:1), and for fine hangings (Esth. 1:6). In NT times at least, linen 
was extensively used by the Jews for burial shrouds, as at the burial of 
Jesus (Matt. 27:59; Mk. 15:46; Lk. 23:53; Jn. 19:40; 20:5ff.). Egyptian 
mummies were wrapped exclusively in linen sheets of vast proportions. 
See also press. 


lintel. The head-piece of a poor, carrying the weight of the structure 
above it. The term is used by some Bible versions to render Hebrew 
masqop H5485 (Exod. 12:22-23). The Israelites were commanded to 
mark the top as well as the sides of the doorframe with the blood of the 
paschal lamb when the Passover was instituted. 


Linus. li‘nuhs (Grk. Linos G3352). A Christian who, along with others, 


was a friend of the apostle Pau. during his second Roman imprisonment 
and who sent greetings to Timorny (2 Tim. 4:21). According to early 
church tradition, this Linus was given the office of the episcopate of the 
church in Rome by the apostles Prrer and Paul, serving there as bishop for 
twelve years. 


lion. See anmats. 


lip. The fold of flesh that surrounds the opening of the mouth. The 
diverse usage of the Hebrew and Greek terms for “lip” illustrates the 
manner in which a primary organ of the body was employed to describe 
a number of widely variant phenomena. By metonymy, for example, the 
Hebrew word sapd H8557 came to mean language or manner of speaking 
of individuals and nations alike (Gen. 11:1; Prov. 17:7), as well as the 
gossip of casual conversationalists (Prov. 17:4; Ezek. 36:3). The 
extension of the term by metaphorical usage naturally suggested the 
brink or shore of the sea or the bank of a river (Gen. 22:17; 41:3; Dan. 
12:5; et al.). By further derivation the word was used to designate the 
border or edge of something, as with a garment or curtain (Exod. 26:4, 
10; 28:26; et al.). The ancients also could assign emotional and ethical 
qualities to bodily organs, including the lips. The lips not merely spoke 
but rejoiced (Ps. 71:23), quivered fearfully (Hab. 3:16), preserved 
knowledge (Prov. 5:2), offered praise (Ps. 63:3); and besides being 
righteous (Prov. 16:13) they could be lying (Ps. 120:2), uncircumcised 
(Exod. 6:12, 30), perverse (Prov. 4:24), and so on. Literary parallelism 
with the tongue or mouth was common in poetry (Ps. 34:13; 51:15). In 
the NT the Greek word cheilos G5927 was used both literally and 
metaphorically in the same sense as in the OT, almost always in 
quotations from the Sepruacinr (Matt. 15:8; Mk. 7:6; Rom. 3:13; 2 Cor. 
14:21; 1 Pet. 3:10; cf. also Heb. 11:12; 13:15). 


literature. See soox; wrimne. 


litter. This English term, in its meaning of an enclosed sep or coucu used 
to carry a person, is used by some Bible versions to render the common 
Hebrew word miftd H4753, “bed,” in Cant. 3:7 (NIV, “carriage”), and the 
rare term Sab H7369, “covered cart or wagon,” in Isa. 66:20 (NIV, 
“wagons”). 


Little Apocalypse. A term applied sometimes to Isa. 24-27, but more 
frequently to Jesus’ eschatological discourse recorded in Mk. 13 and 
parallels. See escuatotocy. 


little owl. See sins. 


liver. The heaviest of the viscera, both in weight and importance, 
mentioned over a dozen times in the OT. Usually the reference is to the 
bodily organ in connection with sacrrices (e.g., Exod. 29:13, 22; Lev. 3:4, 
10, 15; 4:9; 7:4). Its use for purposes of pivination Was common among 
heathen nations (Ezek. 21:21), but the practice is not verified among the 
Jews. Being closely identified with the source and center of life, it is 
mentioned in depicting profound sorrow (Lam. 2:11 KJV), and piercing 
it was fatal (Prov. 7:22-23). 


living creature. The usual translation of Hebrew nepes þayyâ (H5883 
plus the adjective Jay H2645, thus “alive soul, alive being”) or simply 
the noun /ayyd H2651 (“animal”). In Genesis and Leviticus, it is a 
nontechnical expression referring to anmais (Gen. 1:21 et al.; Lev. 11:10, 
14). By using it technically, Ezekiel referred to the cnerusm (Ezek. 1:5, 13- 
15, 19-22). The four living creatures in his vision each had four faces 
(man, lion, ox, eagle). In the NT, the corresponding Greek term, z6on 
G2442 (“living being, animal”), refers simply to animals a few times 
(Heb. 13:11; 2 Pet. 2:12; Jude 10), but the special sense occurs only in 
Revelation, where it is applied to the four living creatures in the 
heavenly scene, always present in and around the throne of the Lamb 


(Rev. 4:6-9 et al.). Each had six wings (four in Ezekiel) and further 
differed from the OT description where the ox was replaced by an eagle, 
each creature having a single identity. 


lizard. See anmats. 


loaf. See reap. 


Lo-Ammi. loh-am‘i (Heb. 16> sammî H4204, “not my people”). A 
symbolical name given by the prophet Hossa to his second son and third 
child by his wife Gomer (Hos. 1:9). His firstborn son was called Jezreel, 
which means “Yahweh sows,” an allusion to scattering or destruction 
(vv. 4-5); see JezrerL (person) #2. A previous daughter was given the name 
Lo-runaman, Meaning “not pitied/loved” (v. 6). The names given to the 
children were symbolic of the fact that Israel, because of its 
disobedience, had forfeited the compassion and protection of Yahweh. 
Nevertheless, the passage immediately promises a reversal of this 
judgment (1:10; 2:1 [Heb. 2:1, 3]). 


loan. See sorrow. 


lock. In the sense of a device for securing doors, see poor; key. In the 
sense of a length of hair, see nar. 


locust. See anmais. 


Lod, Lydda. lod, lid’uh (Heb. lod H4254; Gk. Lydda G3375 [LXX, 
Lod]). A town said to have been built, along with Ono, by a Benjamite 
named Suemep (1 Chr. 8:12); it is listed with Ono and Happ among the 
towns to which the Jews returned after the exme (Ezra 2:33; Neh. 7:37; 


11:35). Lod is identified with modern el-Ludd, some 11 mi. (18 km.) SE 
of Joppa. Its strategic position—on the two highways that led from Ecypr 
to Basyton and from Joppa to Jerusatem—made it a prize of war throughout 
the centuries. In the Hellenistic period it came to be known as Lydda. 
Perer cured a man with palsy there (Acts 9:32-35, the only NT reference 
to the town). After the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, it became a 
center of Christian activity in N Palestine. It had been a center of 
rabbinic studies for a period even before the Roman overthrow of the 
rebellion. The town became known as Diospolis by the third Christian 
century and was the center of a trade in purple dye. It was the site of the 
death of St. George, who was martyred there in 303. 


Lo Debar. loh-dee’buhr (Heb. lô débar H4274 [with variant spellings], 
by popular etymology, “nothing”). A town or city-state in Transsorpan that 
was the home of Maxie son of Ammiel (2 Sam. 9:4-5; 17:27). JonatHan’s 
lame son, Mepuisosuetn, lived in Makir’s house, and from that place Davo 
summoned him to the palace (9:1-13). Amos plays on the sound of the 
name Lo Debar (Amos 6:13). Some scholars think its original name was 
Lidbir (Lidebir), which may have been a town on the N boundary of the 
tribe of Gav in Guran (Josh. 19:26 NJPS; cf. NRSV mg.). See Desir PLACE) 
#3. In any case, the location of Lo Debar is uncertain. 


lodge. This English verb is used often by the KJV, mainly as the 
rendering of Hebrew lin H4328, “remain [through the night]” (Gen. 
24:23 et al.), and Greek aulizomai G887, “to lie in the courtyard, to pass 
the night” (Matt. 21:17 et al.). The term is found less frequently in 
modern versions, which prefer such expressions as “stay” and “spend the 
night.” As a noun, “lodge” occurs in the KJV as the rendering of meliinad 
H4870 (Isa. 1:8; NIV, “hut”). 


log. A Hebrew term used of the smallest liquid measure of capacity, 
about two-thirds of a pint. See wEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


logia. loh‘jee-ah. This Greek term (pl. of logion G3359) is used in 
nonbiblical literature for the utterances of deities. Such usage is also 
found in the Sepruacinr (e.g., Ps. 12:6 [Heb. 12:7, LXX 11:7]) and 
occasionally in the NT (Acts 7:38; Rom. 3:2; cf. Heb. 5:13; 1 Pet. 4:11). 
In the church fathers the term begins to be used for the sayings of Jesus, 
and in the present day it is generally restricted to this usage. The 
existence and circulation of collections of Logia may be the source of 
possibly two acrapua (Sayings ascribed to Jesus in the NT, but not found 
in the Gospels)—Acts 20:35 and 1 Thess. 4:16-17. Luke may also have 
used such collections in his research in the preparation of his gospel (Lk. 
1:1-3). In modern times, actual collections of sayings dating from the 
early church have been discovered. For example, a papyrus fragment dated 
about the middle of the third century and designated POxy 1 (from 
ancient Oxyrhynchus on the Nue) contains seven sayings attributed to 
Jesus; it seems to be a part of a large collection of sayings. The 
phenomenal discovery of Gnostic papyri in 1945 near modern Nag 
Hammadi in Egypt included two documents entitled Gospel of Thomas 
and Gospel of Philip. These are collections of sayings of Jesus in Coptic. 
The Gospel of Thomas contains 114 sayings; in comparison with the 
canonical sayings, this book shows some of the heretical tendencies of 
the Gnostic community where it circulated (see Gnosticism). The Gospel of 
Philip, a collection of 127 sayings purported to be revelations imparted 
by Jesus to a group (Hebrews) including Philip and dated about A.D. 
400, is more heretical and esoteric than the Gospel of Thomas. 


Logos. loh’gohs. A transliteration of the Greek term logos G3364, which 
has a wide range of meanings, including “word, statement, conversation, 
speech,” as well as “thought, opinion, reason,” etc. As a philosophical 
term, the concept goes back to the Ionian philosopher Heraclitus (c. 500 
B.C.), to whom Logos meant the universal reason permeating the world 
and finding self-consciousness in the mind of the philosophers. The Sroics 
adopted the term for a dynamic principle of reason operating in the 
world and forming a medium of communion between God and human 
beings. The latter function becomes prominent in Puno, with whom the 


Logos is at once the Stoics’ active and intelligent world-principle, the 


thought in the divine mind, which was identical with the sum total of 
Plato’s “Forms” or “Ideas,” and a mediator between God and the matter 
of his creation. For Philo, as indeed for his predecessors, the Logos is 
neither personal nor impersonal. It was vaguely equated with God’s 
utterance (Gen. 1:3; Ps. 33:9), his “word” in such passages as Ps. 107:20; 
147:15, 18, and such expressions as “the angel of the covenant,” and 
equated with “wisdom” in the personification of Prov. 8. It is possible 
that the Qumran community (see Dran sra scrouts) fused the same Hebrew 
and Hellenistic concepts into their doctrine of the spirit of truth, which, 
like the spirit of error, was a creature of God (the relevant passages in 
the Rule of the Community document do not admit of dogmatism). 


In the NT the Logos appears in John’s writings (Jn. 1:1-3, 14; 1 Jn. 
1:1; Rev. 19:13), though allusions in Paul’s writings and the epistle to 
the Hebrews might be added. Logos is imperfectly translated “Word,” 
and it is not easy to comprehend the full context of the idea in its Judeo- 
Hellenistic context. There can be no doubt that John saw value in 
expressing Christian thought in the terminology of the day, a point 
appreciated by the early church fathers in their sometimes perilous 
development of the Logos doctrine. Significantly enough, John wrote his 
prologues at the end of the first century, when the first signs of Gnostic 
error were discernible (see Gnosricism). In John’s use of Logos we must 
certainly see that blending of Judaic and Hellenistic concepts that 
appeared in Philo’s use of the term. From its Greek ancestry, 
etymological and philosophical, the Johannine Word would contain not 
only the notion of reason, but also the active expression of reason on a 
divine and perfect plane. Hence the conception of the visible universe as 
an expression of God’s reason, that reason being the force and agency of 
creation, the Word who said: “Let there be...” But John becomes entirely 
original and creative when he boldly equates this reason with God 
himself, and simultaneously sees its carnation in Curist. It seems likely 
that John, in this bold thought, brought to firmer expression in the 
terminology of Hellenistic thought a concept already expressed in 1 Cor. 
8:6; Col. 1:15-17; and Heb. 1:2-3. In view of the Colossian heresy of 
angelic mediatorship the last context is significant. 


loins. Used in the KJV to describe the part of the body between the ribs 
and the hip bones. It is the place where the girdle was worn (Exod. 
12:11; 2 Ki. 1:8; Jer. 13:1; Matt. 3:4) and the sword was fastened (2 
Sam. 20:8). Pain and terror were reflected in weakness and shaking of 
the loins (Ps. 38:7; 66:11; 69:23; Jer. 30:6). Girding the loins with 
sackcloth was a sign of mourning (1 Ki. 20:32; Isa. 32:11; Jer. 48:37). As 
the place of the reproductive organs the loins are euphemistically named 
for the generative function (Gen. 35:11; 1 Ki. 8:19; Acts 2:30; Heb. 7:5). 
Since garments were worn ungirded about the house, to gird up the loins 
signified preparation for vigorous action (Exod. 12:11; 1 Ki. 18:46; Job 
38:3; Prov. 31:17; Lk. 12:35; 1 Pet. 1:13). To have the loins girded with 
truth signified strength in attachment to truth (Eph. 6:14; cf. Isa. 11:5). 


Lois. loh’is (Gk. Lois G3396). The grandmother of Timorny; she was 
probably the mother of Timothy’s mother, Eunice (2 Tim. 1:5). The family 
lived at Lysrra (Acts 16:1). Lois, a devout Jewish believer, likely was 
converted to Christianity during Pau.’s first missionary journey (Acts 14). 
Paul speaks of the unpretending faith of Timothy, and adds that this 
faith first dwelt in his grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice. 


longsuffering. The term preferred by KJV to account for the delay of 
the Lord in inflicting punishment or exercising his wrar (modern 
versions prefer “slow to anger, forbearance, patience”). The idea is that 
God delays his exercise of wrar to give time for repentance and 
amendment of life (Exod. 34:6; Num. 14:18; Ps. 86:15; Jer. 15:15; Rom. 
2:4; 2 Pet. 3:9). In a similar manner, Curisr is said to be longsuffering (1 
Tim. 1:16; 2 Pet. 3:15). The KJV uses the term also to describe human 
beings. As so used, it refers to being patient especially when facing evil. 
It is one of the aspects of the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22), for the Lord’s 
servants must be longsuffering (2 Tim. 2:24). The relation between 
divine and human longsuffering is conveyed by the parable of the 
unforgiving servant told by Jesus in Matt. 18:21-35. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Turkish woman working at a wooden loom. 


loom. An apparatus for weaving thread or yarn into cloth (Jdg. 16:14; 
Isa. 38:12). In Bible times three types of looms were in use. One was the 
horizontal loom, also called the ground loom, because it was laid out 
horizontally on the ground. The other two types of loom were upright 
and were operated from a sitting or a standing position. See weavinc. 


loop. The tasernacie was covered with two sets of five linen curtains, and 
along one side of each set fifty loops of blue thread were sewn. Fifty gold 
clasps were attached to one side of the other set of curtains, and thus the 
two halves of the curtain were joined. The outer covering was made of 
goatskin in the same way, also with clasps and loops (Exod. 26:4-5, 10- 
11; 36:11-12, 17). 


lord. The English word lord (or capitalized, Lord) is used to translate 
various terms in the OT. As a title of men, it can designate 


governmental, religious, and military officials. The common Hebrew 
word ba «al H1251 (“owner, husband,” etc.) can be used in this sense 
(e.g., Isa. 16:8 NRSV; NIV, “rulers”), as can »ad6n H123 (Gen. 42:20 et 
al.) and other nouns. When applied to deity, the title basal came to be 
identified directly with a specific Canaanite god (see Baar). In contrast, » 
adén is used of the true God (e.g., Josh. 3:11), esp. in the form »>ddonay 
H151 (lit., “my lords”; Gen. 15:2 et al.). Most English Bible versions use 
the form Lom (i.e., in small caps) to render God’s special covenant name, 
Yahweh. See Jrnovan. 


The Greek word kyrios G3261, which can also refer to human beings in 
positions of authority, is used by the Srpruacnr to render the Hebrew 
words applied to the true God. In the NT it occurs as a designation of the 
sovereign God in relationship to his creation (Matt. 1:20; 11:25; Lk. 4:18). 
But it is also the supreme title given to Cnrsr. “Jesus is Lord” was 
perhaps the earliest creedal statement formulated and recited (prob. 
chiefly at sarrism, Acts 8:16; 19:5) by the early Christians. In its infancy, 
the cnurcn had worshiped Jesus as Lord, and its Aramaic prayer, Maranatua, 
“Our Lord, come,” still stands in the text as witness to this fact (1 Cor. 
16:22). Indeed, if Phil. 2:6-11 is a primitive Christian hymn, as some 
have claimed, then Pau. was the recipient of an earlier tradition about 
the Lordship of Jesus rather than the originator of a new title to describe 
his own understanding of him. This title stood also in the tradition Paul 
had received concerning the Lorn’s supper (1 Cor. 11:23). By referring to 
Jesus as Lord, the early church declared him as standing above the 
human level—an object of prayer (Acts 7:59, 60; 1 Cor. 12:8; 16:22) and 
trust (Acts 5:14; 9:42; 11:24; cf. also the fourth gospel), sharing with 
God in his sovereign rule (2:34), and ultimately sharing with God in his 
nature. For being conscious that the Greek OT regularly used kyrios to 
designate Yahweh, early Christians, even Jewish Christians, chose that 
term as the supreme title to convey their understanding of Jesus. By it, 
therefore, they intended to identify him with the God of the OT. This 
intent is seen most clearly in those NT passages where OT texts 
originally referring to Yahweh are now boldly quoted as referring to 
Jesus (Rom. 10:13; Heb. 1:10; 1 Pet. 2:3; 3:15). 


Lord, day of the. See pay or THE Lorn; Lorn’s pay. 


Lord of hosts. The phrase “Lor of hosts” is used by the KJV and other 
Bible translations as a literal rendering of Hebrew yhwh Sébd ôt, which 
occurs well over 200 times in the OT as a designation of the true God (it 
is esp. frequent in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zechariah, and Malachi). The first 
word in the phrase is the divine name Yahweh (see Jenovan).The second 
word is the plural form of the Hebrew noun Saba 2? H7372, which means 
“army” but also is applied to the stars (e.g., 2 Ki. 17:16) and to the 
heavenly attendants (1 Ki. 22:19). See nost or Heaven. In many instances 
(mostly in Isaiah) the Sepruacint renders the phrase with a transliteration, 
kyrios sabadth (used twice in the NT, Rom. 9:29 [a LXX quotation]; Jas. 
5:4), but in over one hundred passages it renders the phrase, with minor 
variations, as  kyrios pantokrator, “Lord Almighty,” and this 
understanding has been followed by the NIV. The precise reference of 
the Hebrew phrase is debated. A military allusion is clear in some 
contexts, as when Davi exclaimed that he was coming against Goratu “in 
the name of the Loro of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel” (1 Sam. 
17:45 NRSV; cf. also Isa. 13:4; 31:4). But many other passages are more 
general in character. The initial use of the concept of the “hosts” is 
found in Gen. 2:1, where it refers back to the totality of created beings in 
the “heaven and the earth” (cf. also Isa. 45:12-13). 


Lord’s Day. This expression (Gk. hé kyriaké hémera) is found in the 
Bible only in Rev. 1:10, where John states, “On the Lord’s Day I was in 
the Spirit,” when he received a divine commission to write the book of 
Revelation. The adjective kyriakos G3258 (which also occurs in 1 Cor. 
11:20 in the expression, “the Lord’s Supper”) can also be translated 
“Delonging to the Lord” and so the expression denotes a day consecrated 
to Cerist. Some would equate it with the OT prophetic pay oF THE Lorp, but 
clearly John is not speaking of that prophetic day. The form of his 
expression marks a distinction between the prophetic “day of the Lord” 
(1 Cor. 5:5; 2 Cor. 1:14; 1 Thess. 5:2) and the first day of the week, on 
which Christ arose. It was the resurrection victory on that day that marked 


it as distinct and sacred to the Christian cnurcn. The gospel emphasis on 
“the first day of the week” as the day of resurrection stresses its 
distinctiveness. On that day the risen Christ repeatedly appeared to his 
disciples (Lk. 24:13-49; Jn. 20:1-25), and again a week later (Jn. 20:26). 
The Pentecostal outpouring apparently also came on that day. Acts 20:7 
and 1 Cor. 16:1-2 show that the early church consecrated the day to 
worsH and almsgiving (but not to earning). 


Sunday (this name is of pagan origin) as the day of special worship is 
a Christian institution, and some believe that it must be sharply 
distinguished from the Sassars. Others would argue that there are 
important continuities, as well as differences, between the two. Certainly 
the detailed OT regulations regarding the Sabbath were not necessarily 
transferred to the Lord’s Day as a “Christian Sabbath.” However, the 
fourth commandment was not expressed in terms of “legalistic 
ceremonialism”; rather, it was grounded in God’s own pattern of rest at 
creation (Exod. 20:8-11; Heb. 4:4) and in his work of repemerion (Deut. 
5:12-15). The NT clearly views the Jewish calendar as something that 
must not be imposed on Gentes (Gal. 4:10; Col. 2:16-17), and Pau. states 
that observance of special days is a matter of Christian liberty (Rom. 
14:5-6). But Christians continue to differ on whether the Decalogue’s 
injunction of a weekly rest has been abrogated. 
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© Dr. James C. Martin The Lord’s Prayer written in Bariba, Cherokee, and Moore languages. From the Pater 


Noster Church in Jerusalem. 


Lord’s Prayer. The traditional name given to the prayer Jesus taught 
his disciples, as recorded in Matt. 6:9-13 and, more briefly, in Lk. 11:2-4. 
The fuller form, part of the Sermon on THE mount, is the one commonly used. 
As a pattern prayer it is unsurpassed for conciseness and fullness, 
delineating the proper approach and order in prayer. It directs the 
disciples, as members of God’s family, reverently to pray to a personal 
heavenly Father. The petitions are divided into two parts, the first three 
relating to God’s interests. They are arranged in a descending scale, from 
himself, through the manifestation of himself in his kingdom (the 
coming messianic kingdom), to the complete doing of his will by his 
subjects. Placing God’s interest first, the disciples can pray for their own 
needs. The petitions, whether counted as three or four, are arranged in 
an ascending scale—from the supply of daily material needs to the 
ultimate deliverance from all evil. The doxology in Matthew, which 
constitutes an affirmation of faith, is lacking in the leading MSS and is 
generally regarded as a scribal addition derived from ancient liturgical 
usage. 


Lord’s Supper. This expression is found only once in the NT (Gk. 
kyriakon deipnon, 1 Cor. 11:20), where it refers not only to the special 
Christian rite of breaking the bread and drinking the cup, but also to the 
love feast that accompanied it (see acarz). Elsewhere Paur uses the related 
phrase, “Lord’s table” (1 Cor. 10:21), while the expression “breaking of 
bread,” which occurs several times in Acts, probably also refers to the 
Lord’s Supper. The institution of this ceremony is described in four 
passages (Matt. 26:26-29; Mk. 14:22-25; Lk. 22:15-20; 1 Cor. 11:23-25). 
On the night before the crucifixion, Jesus adopted the position of head of 
a household and ate the Passover meal with his disciples in a room 
within the city limits of Jerusaiem. It is interesting to note that he did not 
give new and special significance to the special parts of that meal (e.g., 
lamb and bitter herbs) but to the bread and wine, common to many 
meals. Distributing the bread he had broken for his disciples, he said, “I 
am myself this bread.” Later in the meal, he said of the wine, “This is my 


blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many.” Then at the end 
of the meal Jesus declared that he would not drink again of the fruit of 
the vine until he drank it anew in the xnepom oF cop. 


There are two important themes in the words of Jesus. First he was 
telling them that the cup of red wine represented his own blood, shed to 
inaugurate a new covenant between God and “the many” (see Isa. 52:15; 
53:12). He was to offer himself to God as a sacrifice for sin so that a new 
relationship could be created by God between himself and the redeemed 
community of believers. Second, he was pointing toward the full 
realization and consummation of the kingdom of God at the end of the 
age, when the meal would be resumed in the “messianic banquet.” Thus, 
it may be said that the Lord’s Supper is eaten in remembrance of his 
atoning death by which comes redemption and in expectation of the 
arrival of the kingdom of God in its fullness. 


Paul’s teaching is found in 1 Cor. 10-11. He stressed the spiritual 
communion between Christ and his body (disciples) and within the body 
(see sopy or curist). Even as the Israelites were miraculously fed by manna 
and water in the wilderness, so in communion with Christ believers are 
spiritually nourished by heavenly food. Therefore, those who eat the 
body and drink the blood of Christ are not to participate in Jewish or 
pagan sacrifices (10:16-22), and they are to ensure that when they 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, they partake worthily, being in genuine 
fellowship with fellow believers. 


The actual services of the Lord’s Supper began in the church after the 
coming of the Hoty serrr on the Day of Pentecost: Acts 2:42 refers to the 
table fellowship as “breaking of bread” (cf. Acts 20:7). These acts of 
worsHip and retLowsHip are to be seen as the result of the fusion of various 
strands of experience enjoyed by the disciples with Jesus. They had 
fellowship with Jesus in eating (Matt. 14:13-21; 15:23-39—and note that 
according to Jn. 6:33-34, when he fed the 5,000 Jesus taught that he 
was the true heavenly food). These times of miraculous feeding and the 
Last Supper itself (within the Passover meal) belong to the time before 
the crucifixion; then the table fellowship with the risen Lord (Lk. 24:30- 
35; Jn. 21:13; Acts 10:41) in the “forty days” belongs to the 
postresurrection period. Thus, when the disciples came together on that 


Day of Pentecost and on subsequent occasions, their breaking of bread 
was the continuation of a rich tradition of fellowship already established 
by Jesus and into which they incorporated the actual Lord’s Supper. At 
first the ceremony was a part of a larger meal (see 1 Cor. 11:17-22); but, 
being a special part, it could be separated. As the years went by, it was 
in fact separated and became the second half of the Sunday worship of 
the local church, the first part being the ministry of the Word, prayers, 
singing of psalms, and intercessions. 

Nowhere in the NT is the Lord’s Supper called a sacririce. However, the 
believers are said to be offering spiritual sacrifices to God when God is 
worshiped, served, and obeyed (Rom. 12:1; Heb. 13:15-16; 1 Pet. 2:5). 
The Lord’s Supper as a part of the worship and service offered to God is 
thus a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. Regrettably the Eucuarisr 
(ministry of Word and Lord’s Supper as one service) has often been 
referred to in sacrificial terms as though it were a sacrifice in a unique 
sense—an unbloody sacrifice. While the Lord’s Supper is the memorial of 
a sacrifice, and is a sacrifice of praise offered to God, it is neither a 
repetition of the sacrifice of Christ made at Calvary nor a participation in 
the self-offering that Christ is perpetually making to the Father in heaven 
as the heavenly Priest. It is a proclamation of the Lord’s death 
sacramentally until he returns to earth. 


Lo-Ruhamah. lo’roo-hah’muh (Heb. 16> rus@mdé H4205, “she has not 
received compassion” or “she has not been loved”). A symbolical name 
given by the prophet Hosea to his daughter and second child by his wife 
Gomer (Hos. 1:6). See Lo-ammi. 


Lot. lot (Heb. 16¢ H4288, derivation uncertain; Gk. Lot G3397). Son of 
Haran and nephew of Abram (Asranam; Gen. 11:27). His life may be 
summarized under the following heads. (1) Departure and dependence. 
Born in Ur of the Chaldees, Lot, whose father had died (11:28), migrated 


to the city of Haran with his grandfather, Trran, and Abram and Sarai 
(11:31). After Terah’s death (11:32), Lot followed Abraham in his 
journeys from Mesopotamia to Canaan, thence to Ecypr, and back again to 


Canaan (12:5, 10; 13:1). During this period there was unity and 
fellowship between uncle and nephew. 


(2) Decision and destiny. Because of a conflict between their herdsmen, 
Abraham suggested that his nephew choose another place. Lot, 
apparently prompted by selfishness, chose the country in the environs of 
Sopom, a city that had already become notorious because of its 
wickedness (Gen. 13:5-13). This fatal choice determined his subsequent 
destiny. It was Abraham now who maintained the greater spiritual status 
(13:14-18). 

(3) Devastation and deportation. Lot, then in Sodom, was taken captive 
when Keportaomer and his confederates conquered the king of Sodom and 
his four allies (Gen. 14:1-12). Abraham, the separated and faithful 
servant, pursued the enemies and rescued his nephew (14:13-16). 


(4) Depravity and degeneration. Angels then visited Lot in Sodom to 
hasten his departure from the imminent doom decreed on the wicked 
city. Although originally only a sojourner (Gen. 19:9), Lot acted like a 
citizen; he had imbibed the Canaanites’ mores and standards. Look at his 
willingness to sacrifice his daughters’ chastity (19:8), his utter 
ineffectiveness in dealing with his sons-in-law (19:14), his hesitation in 
leaving the doomed city (19:15-16), and his unwillingness to leave the 
comforts of a city (19:17-22). In spite of all these adverse things, Lot 
was, as the NT plainly declares, “a righteous man” (2 Pet. 2:7-8); and, 
furthermore, his righteous soul was daily vexed with the lawless deeds 
(2:8) of Sodom’s inhabitants. By implication, it seems that the term 
“godly” is also applied to Lot (2:9). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Byzantine chapel built over the “cave of Lot,” on the SE side of the Dead Sea (view to the 


SW). Lot associated himself with the cities of the plain traditionally located in this area. 


(5) Dénouement and disgrace. Lot, because of fear, left Zoar and lived in 
a cave with his two daughters (Gen. 19:30), his wife already having 
become, because of unbelief, “a pillar of salt” (19:17, 26; Lk. 17:29). In 
this cave one of the most unseemly scenes recorded in the Bible took 
place (Gen. 19:31-38). Made drunk by his daughters, Lot became the 
unwitting father of their sons, Moas and Ben-ammr, the progenitors of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites (Deut. 2:9, 19; Ps. 83:8). The almost buried 
faith of Lot reappeared in Rum, a Moabitess, the great-grandmother of 
Davin and thus a member of the messianic line (Ruth 1:16-18; 4:13-21). 


Lotan. loh’tan (Heb. l6¢an H4289). First son of Ser the Horrrz; he was a 
clan chief of Evom (Gen. 36:20-22, 29; 1 Chr. 1:38-39). 


lots. Objects used for prviwation or for making a choice. In the history of 


the Bible, the casting of lots was used to determine the will of God. The 
method is not clearly defined. Some scholars believe that the Urm anD 


THuMMim (Exod. 28:30; Deut. 33:8; Ezra 2:63) were objects, possibly two 


small round pebbles signifying “yes” or “no,” that were placed in the 
epHop Of the high priest. When the priest reached blindly into the ephod 


and took out one stone, the question was answered either affirmatively 


or negatively by the stone he found in his hand. There were, however, 
many instances recorded where lots were cast without the use of the 
Urim and Thummim. 


Numerous passages in the OT indicate that the casting of lots was 
customarily employed for making important decisions (Lev. 16:7-10, 21- 
22; Josh. 7:14; 14:2; 1 Sam. 14:42; 1 Chr. 25:7-8; Neh. 10:34). The 
principle underlying this usage is stated in Prov. 16:33: “The lot is cast 
into the lap, / but its every decision is from the Lord.” (Regarding the 
Feast of Lots, see Purm.) The same usage persisted in NT times. The 
soldiers at the foot of the cross cast lots for the clothing of Jesus (Matt. 
27:35), thus fulfilling an OT prophecy (Ps. 22:18). Within the curc, the 
successor of Jupas iscarior among the apostles was selected by lot (Acts 
1:26). In the latter instance the choice was preceded by prayer. There is 
no explicit indication that this procedure was approved by God, and it 
never appears in the later activities of the church. The guidance of the 
Hoty serr seems to have been manifested in other ways. 


lotus. See piants. 


love. Love is presented in Scripture as the very nature of God (1 Jn. 4:8, 
16) and the greatest of the Christian virtues (1 Cor. 13:13). It receives 
definition in Scripture only by a listing of its attributes (13:4-7). It lies at 
the very heart of Christianity, being essential in our relationship to God 
and to others (Matt. 22:37-40; Mk. 12:28-31; Jn. 13:34-35). Jesus taught 
that on it hang all the Law and the Prophets (Matt. 22:40). It is the 
fulfillment of the Law, for its sense of obligation and desire for the 
welfare of the one loved impels it to carry out the demands of the law 
(Rom. 13:8-10). Love found its supreme expression in the self-sacrifice 
on Calvary (1 Jn. 4:10). 


The Bible makes the unique revelation that God in his very nature and 
essence is love (1 Jn. 4:8, 16), Christianity being the only religion thus 
to present the Supreme Being. God not only loves, he is love. In this 
supreme attribute all the other attributes are harmonized. His own Son, 
Jesus Christ, is the unique object of this eternal love (Isa. 42:1; Matt. 


3:17; 17:5; Jn. 17:24). God loves the world as a whole (Jn. 3:16), as well 
as individuals in it (Gal. 2:20), in spite of the sinfulness and corruption 
of the human race (Rom. 5:8-10; Eph. 2:4-5). God’s love for his creatures 
manifests itself not only in supplying all their needs (Acts 14:17) but 
supremely in the repempron wrought for sinners (Rom. 5:8; 1 Jn. 4:9-10). 
Believers in Christ are the objects of his special love (Jn. 16:27; 17:23), 
causing him to deal in chastisement with them (Heb. 12:6-11), but they 
are assured that nothing can separate them from his unfathomable love 
in Christ (Rom. 8:31-39). 


All human love, whether Godward or manward, has its source in God. 
Love in its true reality and power is seen only in the light of Calvary (1 
Jn. 4:7-10). It is created in believers by the Hoty serrr (Rom. 5:5; Gal. 
5:22), prompting them to love both God and other believers (2 Cor. 
5:14-15; 1 Jn. 4:20-21). Love finds its expression in service to our 
neighbor (Matt. 22:37-39; Gal. 5:13) and is the chief test of Christian 
discipleship (Lk. 14:26; Jn. 13:35; 1 Jn. 3:14). Love is vitally related to 
raitH; faith is basic (Jn. 6:29; Heb. 11:6), but a faith that does not 
manifest itself in love is dead and worthless (Gal. 5:6, 13; Jas. 2:17-26). 
Christians must love even their enemies (Matt. 5:43-48; Rom. 12:19-20; 
1 Jn. 3:14). Our love “must be sincere” (Rom. 12:9) and should manifest 
itself “with actions and in truth” (1 Jn. 3:18). Love is the bond uniting 
all the Christian virtues (Col. 3:14). 


love feast. See scape. 


lovingkindness. This term, rarely found in modern versions, is used 
by the KJV almost thirty times to render Hebrew /esed H2876, a 
theologically significant word that has a broad range of meaning. It 
signifies an attitude—either divine or human—born out of mutual 
relationship, for example, between relatives, friends, master/subject, 
host/guest. Primarily it is not a disposition but a helpful action; it 
corresponds to a relationship of trust. As exercised by a sovereign, it 
protects his dominion; it gives people security in their mutual dealings. 
The Hebrew term also denotes “kindness” or “help” received from a 


superior. The meaning fluctuates: “obligation,” “loyalty,” “love,” 
“grace.” Frequently it is associated with rorciveness and is almost equal to 
mercy (Exod. 20:6; 34:6, 7; Mic. 7:18). Many scholars believe that the 
principal connotation is “loyal love”—a love that is associated with the 
covenant (Deut. 7:12; 1 Sam. 20:8). When the term refers to God, it 
indicates in general the divine tove flowing out to sinners in unmerited 


kindness. On the divine side it comes to designate particularly his 
FAITHFULNESS and crace (Ps. 25:6; 36:7; 136:1-26). 


low country. See SHEPHELAH. 


loyalty. See FAITHFULNESS; LOVINGKINDNESS. 


Lubim. See Leva. 


Lucas. loo'kuhs. KJV alternate form of Lure (Phlm. 24). 


Lucifer. loo’si-fuhr. KJV rendering of Hebrew hélél H2122 (“shining 
one”), which occurs only once, in an oracle against the king of Basyron 
(Isa. 14:12). The name comes from the Vulgate (Latin lucifer, “light- 
bringing”; cf. LXX, edsphoros) and is applied to the morninc srar, that is, 
Venus. Some Latin church fathers, associating this passage with Lk. 
10:18 (cf. also 2 Cor. 11:14), applied the name to Satan, and this usage 
became common. 


Lucius. loo’shuhs (Gk. Loukios G3372, Lat. Lucius, from lux, “light”). (1) 
A Roman consu who, in response to an embassy sent to Rome by Simon 
Maccasee, wrote a letter to Proremy Euergetes of Egypt (1 Macc. 15:16-21) 
and other ANE rulers (15:22-23) supporting Simon in his struggles with 
the Srrucms. His identification is problematic. 


(2) A man from Cyrene, named third among the five “prophets and 
teachers” in the church at Anmocn or syria (Acts 13:1). This Lucius was 
apparently one of the Hellenistic Jewish Christians who had boldly 
preached to the Greeks in this city (11:20-21), where he remained to 
minister in the church. 

(3) One of three “relatives” of Pau (the others being Jason and Sosiater) 
who sent greetings to the Christians in Rome (Rom. 16:21). According to 
many scholars, however, the Greek term syngenés G5150 here means 
“kinsman” (cf. RSV) and should be understood in the sense of “fellow- 
Jew” (cf. 9:3). It is possible, however, that this description applies only 
to Jason and Sosipater. The Lucius mentioned here is thought by some to 
be the same as #2 above, but that identification is not probable. 
Inscriptional evidence shows that Loukas (Luxe) was used as an 
alternative form for Lucius or Lucanus, and this fact has been used to 
support a proposed identification of the author of the third gospel and 
Acts with either of the above companions of Paul. Many believe that 
such identifications are ruled out by Col. 4:12-14, which indicates that 
Luke was a Gentie rather than a Jew; in response, some point out that 
Rom. 16:21 is ambiguous regarding the ethnic identity of Lucius #3. 


lucre. This English term is used by the KJV once in the OT in a passage 
where the term has a negative connotation (1 Sam. 8:3; NIV, “dishonest 
gain”; NRSV, “bribe”). In the KJV NT it is always qualified by “filthy” as 
the rendering of Greek aischrokerdés G153 (“shameful gain”) or a 
cognate expression (1 Tim. 3:3 [TR], 8; Tit. 1:7; 1 Pet. 5:2). The term 
lucre can mean simply “profit,” but the rendering “filthy lucre,” which 
goes back to Tyndale’s translation, has given the word itself a bad name. 


Lud. luhd (Heb. lûd H4276). Son of Smmm and grandson of Noan (Gen. 
10:22; 1 Chr. 1:17). Earlier in the Table of Nations, however, the Ludites 
(KJV “Ludim”) are said to be descendants of Mizram or Ecyer (Gen. 10:13; 
1 Chr. 1:11). Since the passage is basically ethnographic in character and 
concerned chiefly with the origin and classification of certain of the 
nations of the ancient world, Lud and Ludim are to be regarded as 


eponymous ancestors of two different nations (one Semitic and the other 
Hamitic) that continued to bear their names. (1) The identification of 
Ludim/Ludites with Lydia is ruled out on the basis of the close 
geographical and ethnic association of Ludim with Egypt. It is probably 
better to regard it as a nation now unknown. (2) Lud, on the other hand, 
is almost certainly Lydia in at least one passage where it appears in 
association with Tarsuisu, Tusat, and Greece (Isa. 66:19), nations that were 
located along the N shores of the Meprrerranean Sea. See Lyna praco). The 
NIV also translates “Lydia” elsewhere (Jer. 46:9; Ezek. 27:20; 30:5; in 
this last passage, however, the association with Eroria and Leya suggests 
an African nation). 


Ludim, Ludites. See Lup; Lyna Prace). 


Luhith. loo‘hith (Heb. lisit H4284, “platform, terrace, shelf”). A city of 
Moar, associated with Horonam (Isa. 15:5; Jer. 48:5). Refugees from 
ruined Moab are described as fleeing to Zoar by the ascent of Luhith and 
in the way to Horonaim. Luhith may therefore have been on a hill a few 
miles SE of the Dran sra, but the precise location is uncertain. 


Luke. look (Gk. Loukas G3371, a name used in inscriptions as an 
affectionate form of Loukios [see Lucws], but some believe it should be 
connected with Lucanus or Lucianus). According to very ancient 
tradition, Luke was the writer of the third gospel (see Lure, cospeL or) and 
of the Acts or THe aposties. From the latter book his association with Paut is 
established. In four passages of varying length the author of Acts writes 
in the first person (Acts 16:10-17; 20:5-15; 21:1-18; 27:1—28:16). These 
so-called “we sections” constitute the major portion of the extant 
biographical material on Luke. Apart from this he is mentioned three 
times in the NT (Col. 4:14; Phlm. 24; 2 Tim. 4:11). From the first 
reference it is evident that Luke was a physician; from the last, that he 
was with Paul some time after he disappears from view at the end of the 
Acts of the Apostles. The context of the Colossians reference (see Col. 


4:11) also suggests that Luke was a Gente. 


It appears from Luke’s own writings that he was a man of education 
and culture. He begins his gospel with an elaborate paragraph, showing 
that he could write in the sophisticated tradition of the Hellenistic 
historians, and then lapses into a polished vernacular. He uses this 
speech with vigor and effectiveness. He is an accurate and able historian 
and has left some of the most powerful descriptive writing in the NT. His 
medical knowledge and his interest in seafaring are apparent from his 
writings. Whatever is said beyond this is tradition and conjecture. There 
is no solid support for the conjectures that Luke was Lucius of Cyrene 
(Acts 13:1), or one of “the Seventy” (Lk. 10:1; NIV, “seventy-two”), one 
of the Greeks of Jn. 12:20, or one of the two disciples of Emmaus (Lk. 
24:13). 


Some evidence supports other conjectures and traditions. That he 
knew Mary, moruer or sesus is fairly clear from the earlier chapters of his 
Gospel, and the period of acquaintance may have been during Paul’s 
incarceration at Carsarea. Eusebius and Jerome say that Luke was a 
Syrian of Anriocn, and he does seem to have a close knowledge of the 
church there. On the other hand, certain features of the account of Paul’s 
visit to Pure: suggest that Luke had an intimate knowledge of that city 
and no little loyalty toward it. Here, too, on two occasions, he appears to 
have joined Paul’s party. This has given grounds for the contention that 
Luke was a Macedonian (perhaps even the one who appeared to Paul in 
a vision, Acts 16:9). Tradition and conjecture could be reconciled if Luke 
was an Antiochene of Macedonian origin who had studied at the medical 
school of Philippi and spent significant years in Macedonia. Luke must 
have been a person of singular sweetness of character to earn the 
apostle’s adjective “beloved” (Col. 4:14 KJV; NIV, “dear”). He was 
obviously a man of outstanding loyalty, of unusual capacity for research, 
and with the scholar’s ability to strip away the irrelevant and 
dispensable detail. A bare tradition states that he suffered martyrdom in 
Greece. 


Luke, Gospel of. The third account of the gospel of Jesus Curisr, 


according to the present common order of listing in the NT canon. 
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Latin MS of Luke with glosses or brief explanations (12th cent.). 


Overview of LUKE 


Author: Anonymous, but traditionally attributed to Lure the 
physician. 

Historical setting: Covers the period from the annunciation 
of Joun THe Baptist to the ascension or curist. The book was 
probably written in Rome c. A.D. 60, but some date it to the 
70s or even later. 


Purpose: To provide a full and orderly historical-theological 
account of the life of Curisr that will reassure the reader 


concerning the certainty of the cosps. (Lk. 1:3-4), focusing on 
such themes as the universality of satvation (offered even to 


Gentiles and tax collectors), the Hoty spirit, and prayer. 


Contents: The nativity stories and Jesus’ childhood (Lk. 1-2); 
the baptism and temptation, leading to ministry in Gauze 
(3:1—9:50); journey to Jerusaiem, with much unique 
material, especially a number of parasts found only in this 
gospel (9:51—19:27); ministry in Jerusalem, leading to 
Jesus’ death, resurrection, and ascension (19:28—24:53). 


I. Authenticity. References to this gospel are frequent in the second 
century A.D. (Justin, Polycarp, Papias, Hegesippus, Marcion, Heracleon, 
the Clementine Homilies, Theophilus of Antioch). It is probable that 
Clement alludes to it (95). It is mentioned as the work of Luke by the 
Muratorian Fragment (170) and by Irenaeus (180). This testimony 
continues into the third century (Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
Origen). Such a mass of evidence is quite decisive. 


II. Date. Although uncertain, the date can be confined to fairly 
narrow limits. The abrupt termination of the Acts of the Apostles 
suggests that the author did not long survive his friend and associate 
Paut. Nor is it likely to have been written after the fall of Jerusatem in A.D. 
70. The period of Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea saw Luke in Palestine, 
and this period (conjecturally 58-59) would presumably give abundant 
opportunity for the research that is evident in the record. Luke’s Gospel 
is thus probably the latest of the Synoptic Gospels. 


IHI. Historiography. W. M. Ramsay’s work on the Acts of the 
Apostles has established the right of Luke to rank as a first-rate historian 
in his own capacity. He was demonstrated to have maintained a 
consistent level of accuracy wherever detail could be objectively tested, 
and the vividness of narration so evident in the second work is visible 
also in the gospel. 


IV. Style. Luke’s preface is in the elaborate style of ancient historians 
and demonstrates that Luke could write with facility in the literary 
tradition of his time. At Lk. 1:5 he moves into an easy vernacular, which 
he employs for his whole narrative. His language is the common dialect, 
but used with grace and vigor and with an educated man’s skill in 


composition. 


V. Unique features. Many incidents and much teaching are found 
only in Luke’s Gospel. (1) The nativity section is fresh and different and 
seems to point to direct contact with Mary herself; the record of the 
birth of Jonn THe saprist is especially noteworthy, as are the four psalms 
(Lk. 1:46-55, 68-79; 2:14, 29-32) that form a striking link between the 
hymnology of the OT and that of the NT. (2) The human genealogy 
(3:23-38) of Christ, traced to Apam, is chosen in accordance with the 
cosmopolitan flavor of the gospel and the writer’s conception of his 
writing as the first movement of the great historical process that took the 
faith from Berxtenem to Rome. (3) The childhood of Jesus is recorded in 
Jesus’ visit to the temple (2:41-52); found only in Luke, this account also 
points to the probability that Mary was the chief authority. (4) Some of 
Jesus’ discourses and sayings, together with their associated incidents, 
Luke alone records, especially those contained in the unique section 
from 9:51 to 18:14 (e.g., the rejection by the Samaritans, the sending out 
of the Seventy, etc.). (5) Parables and illustrative anecdotes that only 
Luke records are those of the two debtors (7:41-43), the good Samaritan 
(10:30-37), the persistent friend at night (11:5-8), the rich fool (12:16- 
21), the barren fig tree (13:6-9), the lost coin and the prodigal son (15:3- 
32), the unrighteous steward and the rich fool and Lazarus (16:1-12, 19- 
31), the wicked judge and the Pharisee and the tax collector (18:2-14), 
the ten minas (19:13-27). (6) Only Luke records the following miracles: 
the large catch of fish (5:1-11), the widow’s son (7:11-14), the sick 
woman (13:11-13), the sick man (14:2-6), the ten lepers (17:12-19), the 
healing of Malchus in Gethsemane (22:51). (7) In the closing chapters of 
the gospel, the prayer on the cross (23:34), the penitent thief (23:39-43), 
the walk to Emmaus (24:13-35), and much of the ascension narrative are 
recorded only by Luke. 


VI. Special characteristics. Apart from material content there 
are special characteristics of Luke’s approach that should be noted. (1) 
As in the Acts of the Apostles, he exalts womanhood; apart from the 
nativity narratives, see, for example, Lk. 7:11-17; 8:1-3, 48; 10:38-42; 
13:16; 23:28. (2) It is perhaps part of the universality of Luke’s 
conception of the Christian message that he stresses the Lord’s attitude 
toward the poor; see 6:20-25; 8:2-3; 12:16-21; 14:12-15; 16:13; 18:25. 


(3) The same notion of a universal evangel, natural in an associate of 
Paul, is found as vividly in Luke’s completion of John’s Isaian quotation 
(“And all mankind will see God’s salvation,” 3:6), as in Acts 17:27; note 
in the same connection the strain of racial tolerance illustrated by the 
tale of the good Samaritan, the word of praise for the grateful Samaritan 
leper, and the rebukes of Lk. 9:49-56. (4) Luke also gives prominence to 
prayer: he speaks of the Lord’s prayer at his baptism, after cleansing the 
leper, before calling the Twelve, on the Mount of Transfiguration, on the 
cross, and at death; see also 11:8; 18:1; 21:36 and the parables in 11:5- 
13 and 18:1-8. (5) A kindliness of judgment pervades Luke’s gospel as 
was proper in one who was not himself an associate of the Twelve: he 
gives a milder version of Peter’s denial, touches the faults of the apostles 
with gentle hand, and omits the conversation on the leaven of the 
Pharisees and the ambitious request of James and John. 


VII. Sources. Beyond the writer’s own statement that he collected 
his material from eyewitnesses (Lk. 1:2), it is impossible to be dogmatic. 
From the first words of the Gospel it is evident that Luke had both 
written accounts and living witnesses to draw from. In parts he appears 
to have followed Mark or Mark’s authorities and tradition. Mary could 
have supplied information regarding the nativity, and the unique 
material on the passion and resurrection had apostolic authority. 


lunatic. See piszasss. 


lust. This term (as a noun or verb), referring to an intense desire, most 
often has a negative connotation, being used especially of unrestrained 
sexual craving. English Bible translations use the term variously to 
render a number of words and expressions, in particular Greek epithymia 
G2123. This Greek noun (as well as the cognate verb epithymed G2121) 
can refer to desire in a neutral or even positive context (e.g., Lk. 22:15; 
Phil. 1:23; 1 Thess. 2:17), but in the NT it is so frequently joined with 
such terms as “evil” (e.g., Col. 3:5) that the word by itself takes on a 
negative nuance (“covetousness, sinful passion,” etc.). The consequences 
of evil lust are not only privation of good, but also enslavement, 
suffering, and death. 


lustration. A sacrrice or ceremony for the purpose of purirication. The 
word is not found in the English Bible, but other terms referring to 
purification are found in both Testaments often. See cLEAN; UNCLEAN 


lute. See MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Luz. luhz (Heb. lûz H4281, “almond tree”). (1) The earlier Canaanite 
name of the city better known as Berne. (Gen. 28:19; 35:6). It was 
changed to the latter (meaning “house of God”) by Jacos after the Lord 
appeared to him in a dream during his flight from home, and it became 
a holy place in the later history of Israel. The book of Joshua, in 
delineating the territories of Epuram and Manassen, speaks of the boundary 
as going out “from Bethel to Luz” (Josh. 16:2), apparently regarding the 
two as distinct locations. The reference here is probably not to the city of 
Bethel but to a mountain range closely associated with the city which is 
mentioned as the previous boundary point (v. 1) and from which the line 
went out to Luz, that is, the city of Bethel (in 18:13, Bethel and Luz are 
regarded as identical). 

(2) A town built in the land of the Hrrres by a former inhabitant of 
Luz #1, apparently named after the Canaanite city (Jdg. 1:26). The 
expression “land of the Hittites” probably refers to Syria, but the term 
Hittite is ambiguous, and some think that the phrase may designate the 
hill country W of Bethel (cf. Num. 13:29). The location of this town is 
unknown. 


LXX. Abbreviation for Sepruacint. 


Lycaonia. lik’uh-oh‘nee-uh (Gk. Lykaonia G3377; cf. Lykaonisti G3378, 
“in Lycaonian [language]”). A region in south central Asia mor. Although 
its borders are not well defined, Lycaonia had Gaata to the N, Cappapocia 
to the E, Cuca to the S, and Pisma to the W. It consisted for the most part 
of a high, treeless plateau, the land being fertile enough and productive 


where there was water, but good mainly for raising sheep and goats. The 
people who inhabited the region have been described as warlike and 
energetic. In NT times the region was administered by the Romans as 
part of their settlement in Asia, and from 25 B.C. onward became part of 
Galatia or Galatia-Cappadocia. The leading cities of Lycaonia were Lysrra 
and Derre. Iconium was evidently a Phrygian city (see Prys), for when 
the Jews stirred up trouble for Pau and Barnasas there, they fled to the 
Lycaonian cities for safety (Acts 14:5-6). As everywhere else in the 
Seleucid realm, the process of hellenization went on (see Hettenism), but 
slowly in Lycaonia, for the people are described as being backward. The 
Greek LANGUAGE Was no doubt understood in the cities, but the people still 
retained their own speech, which they used in response to the miracle 
Paul worked upon the cripple in Lystra (Acts 14:11). They then 
proceeded to get ready to sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas as though they 
were gods, an act from which Paul barely restrained them. This whole 
incident indicates the strong hold of pagan religion upon the populace of 
the region. 


Lycia. lish’uh (Gk. Lykia G3379). A mountainous country in SW Asia 
minor. This territory of about 3,500 sq. mi. (9,000 sq. km.) protrudes 
southward into the Meprrerranean Sea bounded on the NW by Cara, on the 
N by Pnryoia and Pisma, and on the NE by Pampnyia. Lycia was shut in by 
rugged mountain ranges, and since the land jutted out into the sea, it 
would not have any important trade routes. Its climate rapidly fluctuated 
between the extremes of temperature. Its mountainous slopes afforded 
much excellent timber for the building of houses and ships, and were 
also suitable for grazing and for vineyards and olive farms. The valleys 
provided space for the cultivated grains. 

Its main contact to the outside world was through its seaports, the 
main two being Parara and Myra. On the return of the third missionary 
journey, Pau’s ship stopped at Patara (Acts 21:1) and then sailed to 
Puoenicia. On his journey to Rome, Paul’s ship went along the coast of Cuica 
and Pamphylia, and at Myra he and the other prisoners were put on 
another ship that had come from Atexanpria and was sailing for Italy. Due 


to prevailing W winds, it was common for Alexandrian grain ships to 
travel N along the Syrian coast and then move slowly E along the coasts 
of Cilicia and Pamphylia. Myra was a natural place for the grain ships 
(cf. Acts 27:38) to harbor and to be serviced before their journey to 
Italy; and hence it would not be unusual for the centurion to find one 
here for Paul and the other prisoners. 


Lydda. lid’uh (Gk. Lydda G3375). A town about 11 mi. (18 km.) SE of 
Jorra where the apostle Prrer healed a paralytic named Arnras (Acts 9:32- 


35, 38). See Lop. 


Lydia (person) lid’ee-uh (Gk. Lydia G3376). A business woman from 
Tuyatira; She lived in Punpr: and was Paut’s first convert there (Acts 16:12- 
15, 40). Her name, while common for women, may be an adjectival 
form, “the Lydian [woman],” as indicating her origin, since Thyatira was 
in the region of Lydia. See Lyp tace). She is identified as “a dealer in 
purple cloth.” Her trade implies that she was a woman of some means. If 
a widow, she may have been carrying on the business of her deceased 
husband. Lydia is further described as “a worshiper of God,” the usual 
designation for a Jewish prosstytr. She probably had accepted the Jewish 
faith in her native city, for it had a strong Jewish colony. At Philippi she 
faithfully participated in the Sassatu services at the place of prayer by the 
riverside. After listening to Paul’s message there she was converted. 
After Lydia and her household (presumably her servants and their 
dependents) were baptized, she urged Paul and his coworkers to make 
her home their headquarters. Her home apparently became the meeting 
place of the local church (Acts 16:40). Lydia’s own hospitality doubtless 
did much to foster the unique financial relations between Paul and the 
Philippian church (Phil. 4:15-16). 


Lydia (place). lid’ee-uh (Gk. Lydia). A large territory in NW Asia mor, 
bounded on the N by Mysia, on the S by Caria, on the E by Puryaia, and on 
the W by the Arcran sea. It is a land mostly of fertile river valleys. Saris 


served as Lydia’s capital. The earliest reference to Lydia is in Gen. 10:22 
(cf. also 1 Chr. 1:17), where it refers to Luv as a son of Suem; expounding 
on that passage, Josernus refers to the Lydians as Lud’s descendants (Ant. 
1.6.4. 8144). In Isa. 66:19 Lud is listed with Tusa. (in Asia Minor), Gresce, 
and “the distant islands” (or “coastlands”), a context that would fit with 
the location of Lydia. In Ezek. 27:10 and 30:5 Lud is listed as an ally 
with Tyre and with Esyrr respectively. Lydia is mentioned also in the Neo- 
Babylonian annals. In NT times, Lydia formed a part of the Roman 
province of Asia and remained so until it became a separate entity in 
Diocletian’s reign (c. A.D. 316). The region was rich in natural resources, 
and its best-known industry was the manufacture of textile fabrics; along 
with this Tuyanra was well known for its dyeing processes. One of those 
in the industry was the Thyatiran woman who was converted to 
Christianity at Pumper by Paur (Acts 16:14). See Lyna cerson). Also in Lydia 
was Epuesus, the place where Paul spent nearly three years (Acts 19). 
Moreover, out of seven churches addressed by John in Rev. 2-3, five of 
them were in Lydia (see Epuesus, Smyrna, Tuyatira, Sarpis, PHILADELPHIA). 
However, the NT writers never address the above churches as being in 
Lydia, but rather in Asia, in accordance with the Roman provincial 
classification. 


lye. KJV, “nitre.” An alkaline substance used for cleansing purposes; it 
refers either to sodium carbonate, found in certain places as an 
incrustation on the ground or in certain saline lakes, or to potassium 
carbonate, which was obtained by leaching wood ashes or other 
vegetable matter. Both possess excellent detergent qualities. The term is 
used by the NRSV several times (Jer. 2:22 [NIV, “soda”]; Job. 9:30 [NIV, 
“soap” ]; Isa. 1:25 [NIV differently]). See soap. 


lying. See LIE, LYING. 


lyre. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Lysanias. li-say‘nee-uhs (Gk. Lysanias G3384). The terrarcu of Asner at 
the beginning of Jonn me paptist’s ministry (Lk. 3:1), probably in A.D. 26. 
There is no satisfactory explanation of the inclusion of this obscure non- 
Jewish ruler in the dating list, but epigraphical evidence frees the 
historian from the old allegation that he confused the tetrarch with an 
earlier ruler. 


Lysias. lis‘ee-uhs (Gk. Lysias G3385). (1) A prominent Syrian general 
and official who served under Annriocuus IV Epiphanes and Antiochus V 


Eupator. He is given considerable attention in 1 and 2 Maccabees and in 
Josernus (e.g., 1 Macc. 3:32-38; 6:17; 7:1-4; 2 Macc. 10-11; Jos. Ant. 12 


§§295-98, 313-15, 361, 367). 
(2) See Craupws tysias. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The region of Lystra as seen from the city acropolis. (View to the S.) 


Lystra. lis*truh (Gk. Lystra G3388, construed both as fem. sg. and neut. 
pl.). A town in the central region of S Asia mnor (Acts 14:6, 8, 21; 16:1-2; 
2 Tim. 3:11). Lystra is an ancient village of the district of Lycaoma that 
was c. 24 mi. (39 km.) S of Icomum (in Puryaia). Lystra was built upon a 
small hill suddenly rising above the surrounding plain located on the E 


of the mountain ranges that form the Pisidian triangle (see Pisma). It is 
probable that the territory of Lystra was bounded in the N by Iconium, 
in the W by the mountains, and in the S by Isauria Vetus. The plain 
surrounding Lystra was fertile, with two small rivers passing by the 
villages mound. On the first missionary journey, Pau. and Barnasas 
arrived at Lystra (c. A.D. 49), having fled the hostility of the Jews at 
Iconium (Acts 14:6). Upon arrival, Paul healed a man who had been 
lame from birth and the crowd concluded that the apostles were the 
gods Hermes and Zeus (vv. 6-18; on an earlier occasion, the same two 
gods, as the local legend relates, had come to that region to visit an aged 
and pious couple). Afterward the Jews from Anmriocn of Pisidia and 
Iconium came and influenced the people against Paul and consequently 
stoned the apostle dragging him out of the city as dead. Probably it was 
this visit of Paul during which Timorny was converted and undoubtedly 
helped to establish the infant church at Lystra (2 Tim. 3:10-11). Paul and 
Barnabas went on to Ders: but later on their return visited Lystra (Acts 
14:19-23). On his second missionary journey Paul traveled through Syria 
and Cmca (c. A.D. 50) and revisited the churches of Derbe and Lystra 
(Acts 15:41—16:2). A visit to Lystra on the third journey (c. A.D. 53) is 
implied in Acts 18:23. 


M 


M. The symbol used to designate material peculiar to Matthew; for some 
scholars, the symbol represents an independent literary source used by 
this evangelist. See Gospeis; MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF. 


Maacah (person). may‘uh-kuh (Heb. ma <dkah H5082, perhaps “dull” 
or “oppression”). KJV also Maachah; TNIV Maakah. At least nine OT 
figures, both male and female, have this name. (1) Son of Nanor by his 
concubine Reumah; nephew of Asranam (Gen. 22:24). He may have been 
the ancestor of the people who inhabited a region by the same name. See 
Maacan Piace). Some have thought that this Maacah was a daughter, not a 
son, of Nahor. 

(2) Sister or wife of Marr son of Manassen (1 Chr. 7:15-16). The passage 
appears to speak of two different women named Maacah, one of whom 
was Makir’s sister (v. 15) and another one his wife (v. 16). Some 
interpret (cf. KJV) or emend the Hebrew text so that it refers to only one 
woman named Maacah, Makir’s wife, who bore him two sons, Peresh 
and Sheresh. 

(3) Second concubine of Cars son of Hezron (1 Chr. 2:48). His first 
concubine was Ersan (v. 46). 


(4) Wife of Jee, who was a descendant of Benjamn and the “father” 
(i.e., founder or a civic leader) of Geron (1 Chr. 9:35; the name Jeiel is 
missing from the MT of the parallel passage, 8:29, but most versions 
insert it). 

(5) Daughter of Tamma king of GesHur; she became a wife of Davm and 
bore Assarom during David’s reign at Hesron (2 Sam. 3:3; 1 Chr. 3:2). 
Absalom fled for safety to his mother’s homeland after he killed his half- 


brother Ammon (2 Sam. 13:37-38). 

(6) Father of Hanan; the latter was one of David’s mighty warriors (1 
Chr. 11:43). 

(7) Father of Shephatiah; the latter was an officer over the tribe of 
Smeon during the reign of David (1 Chr. 27:16). 

(8) Father of the Pumusrne king Acnsu (1 Ki. 2:39). Many believe this 
Maacah is the same as Maocu (1 Sam. 27:2; the two forms may be variant 
spellings of the same name); others question this identification, since it 
would mean that the reign of Achish lasted at least forty years. 

(9) Daughter of Abishalom (Assatom), favorite wife of ReHosoam, and 
mother of Abijam (Asuan; 1 Ki. 15:2; 2 Chr. 11:20-22). Elsewhere she is 
called “Micaiah daughter of Uriel of Gibeah” (2 Chr. 13:2 NRSV), but the 
name Miann may be a scribal error or an alternate form of Maacah (cf. 
NIV), while the word “daughter” here may mean “granddaughter” (cf. 
NIV mg.). Another difficulty is raised by 1 Ki. 15:10, which says with 
respect to Asa, Abijah’s son, that “his mother’s name was Maacah 
daughter of Abishalom” (NRSV; cf. also v. 13). Perhaps a different 
Maacah is involved, but more likely “mother” here means 
“grandmother” (cf. NIV). In any case, the biblical writer tells us that Asa 
deposed his grandmother (or mother!) Maacah from her royal position 
because of her motatry (v. 13). 


Maacah (place). may’uh-kuh (Heb. ma:dkdh H5081 [ma <dkat in 
Josh. 13:13b], perhaps “dull” or “oppression”; gentilic ma <dkati H5084, 
“Maacathite” [KJV, “Maachathi” and “Maachathite”]). KJV Maachah; 
TNIV Maakah; NRSV also Maacath (only Josh 13:13b). A small Aramean 
state SE of Mount Hermon. It bordered Gersour on the S and may have 
crossed the Jorpan to Arri sem MAAcAH ON the W. Jar son of Manasseh made 
conquest of the land (Deut. 3:14; Josh. 12:5), and it was assigned to the 
half tribe of Manassex (Josh. 13:29-30). However, both the original 
Maacathites and the neighboring Geshurites remained in occupancy of 
their lands after Jair’s conquest (Josh. 13:13; 2 Sam. 10:6-8; 1 Chr. 19:6- 
7). Maacathites are mentioned elsewhere (2 Sam. 23:34; 2 Ki. 25:23 = 


Jer. 40:8; 1 Chr. 4:19). 


Maacath, Maacathite. See Maacan prace). 


Maachah, Maachathi, Maachathite. See Maacan verson) and Maacan 


(PLACE). 


Maadai. may‘uh-di (Heb. ma ‘(day H5049, short form of Moanin, 
“ornament of Yahweh”). One of the sons of Bani who gave up their 
foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:34). 


Maadiah. may‘uh-di’uh. See Moanan. 


Maai. may'i (Heb. māʻay H5076, derivation uncertain). A priestly 
musician who participated in the dedication of the rebuilt wall of 
Jerusatem under Ezra (Neh. 12:36). 


Maakah. may‘uh-kuh. TNIV form of Macan. 


Maaleh-acrabbim. may‘uh-leh-uh-krab ‘im. See Axrazsm. 


Maarath. may‘uh-rath (Heb. ma «drat H5125, possibly “barren [field]”). 
A town in the hill country of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:59). Maarath is 
listed between Gepor and Ber anom, so it was probably a few miles N of 
Heron, but its precise location is unknown. Some have thought it is the 
same as Marorn (Mic. 1:12), but the context seems to place this town too 
far W. 


Maareh-geba. may‘uh-ri-gee’buh. Transliteration used by some 
versions (e.g., NJPS) to render the difficult Hebrew phrase ma <dréh-gaba 
<, referring to a place where the men of Israel lay in ambush and from 
which they rushed forth to attack the Benjamites (Jdg. 20:33; KJV, “the 
meadows of Gibeah”). On the basis of the Szpruacinr and the Vutcate, the 


NIV and other versions read ma <drab-gaba £, “west of Gibeah.” 


Maasai. may‘uh-si (Heb. ma say H5127, short form of Maaszian, “work 
of Yahweh”). KJV Maasiai. Son of Adiel, listed among the first priests 
that returned from the exne and resettled in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 9:12). 
Because Maasai seems to correspond to Amasusar in a parallel passage 


(Neh. 11:13), some have argued that they are the same person and that 
the latter form is the result of scribal error. 


Maaseiah. may‘uh-see’yah (Heb. ma <dséahti H5129 [in 1-2 Chr.] and 
ma <dséG H5128 [in Ezra, Neh., and Jer., except Jer. 35:4], “work of 
Yahweh”). (1) One of the Lewres who played the lyre when the ark oF THE 


coveNANT Was brought to Jerusaiem (1 Chr. 15:18, 20). 

(2) Son of Adaiah; he was one of the commanders under Jenova who 
took part in the revolt against Arauan (2 Chr. 23:1). 

(3) An officer under King Uzzau who took part in mustering the army 
(2 Chr. 26:11). 

(4) Son of King Anaz; all that is known about him is that he and two 
royal officials were assassinated by an Ephraimite warrior named Zicri 
(2 Chr. 28:7). 

(5) The ruler of Jerusalem at the time of King Josan; he was among 
those sent to repair the temr (2 Chr. 34:8). 

(6) Father of the priest ZepHanian; the latter figures in the ministry of 
Jeremian (Jer. 21:1; 29:25; 37:3). This Maaseiah is perhaps the same as 
the son of Shallum, a doorkeeper who had a room in the temple (35:4). 

(7) Father of the false prophet Zepexian (Jer. 29:21). 


(8-11) Four different men by the name of Maaseiah are listed among 
those who agreed to put away their foreign wives. Three of them— 
descendants of Jeshua, Harim, and Passhur respectively—were priests 
(Ezra 10:18-22); the fourth was a descendant of Pahath-Moab (10:30). 

(12) Father of a certain Azariah who made repairs to the wall of 
Jerusalem in Nenemian’s time (Neh. 3:23). 


(13) One of the prominent men who stood near Ezra when the law was 
read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4); he is possibly the same as #11 
above. 

(14) A Levite who helped Ezra instruct the people in the law (Neh. 
8:7). 

(15) One of the leaders of the people who signed the covenant of 
Nehemiah (Neh. 10:25); he is possibly the same as #11 or #13 above. 

(16) Son of Baruch and descendant of Jupan through Seran; he was an 
inhabitant of Judah resident in Jerusalem in postexilic times (Neh. 11:5 
[KJV has “Shiloni” instead of “Shelah”; NRSV, “the Shilonite”]; 
apparently the same as Asan in 1 Chr. 9:5). See Sumonrre. 

(17) Son of Ithiel and an ancestor of Sallu; the latter was a Benjamite 
who lived in postexilic Jerusalem (Neh. 11:7). 


(18-19) Two priests who participated in the choirs at the dedication 
of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 12:41-42); the first of these played the 
trumpet. Either or both of these men are possibly to be identified with 
one or more of the priests mentioned above (##8-10). 


(20) KJV form of Mauszman (Jer. 32:12; 51:59). 


Maath. may‘ath (Gk. Maath G3399, possibly from Heb. maat H4744; 
see Mamata). Son of Mattathias, included in the cenzatocy or Jesus curist (Lk. 


3:26). 


Maaz. may’az (Heb. ma‘as H5106, perhaps “angry”). Son of Raw, 
grandson of Jeranmer., and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:27). 


Maaziah. may‘uh-zi‘uh (Heb. ma <azyahii H5069 and ma ʻazyâ H5068, 
“Yahweh is [my] refuge”). (1) A priest during the time of Davw who was 
the leader of the twenty-third division (1 Chr. 24:18). Some scholars 
believe that Maaziah here is the family name of a later priestly group. 
See #2 below. 


(2) One of the priests (or priestly families) who signed the covenant of 
Nenemian (Neh. 10:8). 


Macbannai. mak’buh-i (Heb. makbannay H4801, perhaps from a root 
meaning “wrap around”). KJV Machbanai, NRSV Machbannai; TNIV 
Makbannai. A Gadite who joined Davw’s forces at Zixiac (1 Chr. 12:13). 


Macbenah. mak-bee‘nuh (Heb. makbénd H4800, perhaps from a root 
meaning “wrap around”). Also Machbenah; TNIV Makbenah. Son of 
Sheva and grandson of Cazes, included in the genealogical list of Jupan (1 
Chr. 2:49). However, it may be the name of a town, and the expression 
“Sheva the father of Macbenah and Gibea” probably indicates that Sheva 
was the founder of those two cities. Some identify Macbenah with Casson 
(Josh. 15:40); others think it was a Calebite settlement in an unknown 
location S of Hesron. 


Maccabaean, Maccabaeus. See Maccasre. 


Maccabee. mak‘uh-bee. The name given to a Jewish family that 
initiated the revolt against Anriocuus Epiphanes, the Srevcw Syrian king 
who was forcing his hellenizing policies on Palestine. The term 
Makkabaios was a surname given to Judas son of Mattathias (1 Macc. 2:4 
et al.); it was later applied to his brothers and, more generally, to the 
Hasmonean dynasty that followed. The name Maccabee is probably 
related to Aramaic maqqaba?, “hammer,” referring either to Judas’s 
crushing military exploits or to a physical characteristic. The story, as 
outlined below, is told in two independent narratives written by authors 


of different emphases and abilities, the First and Second Books of the 
Maccabees. The first book is an honest piece of historical writing, 
detailing with little adornment the events of a stirring struggle for 
freedom, though written to glorify the Maccabean heroes. The second 
book covers much of the same material but slants the account in the 
direction of religious instruction and admonition, focusing on the 
superiority of Jupaism over pagan culture. 


The uprising began in 168 B.C., when Mattathias, an aged priest in the 
village of Moren, struck down a royal commissioner and an apostate Jew 
who were about to offer pagan sacrifice in the town. Mattathias leveled 
the altar and fled to the hills with his sons. To his standard rallied the 
Hasidim or Hasideans (“the Pious”). The old priest died after a few 
months of guerrilla warfare, and the same early fighting claimed two of 
his sons, Eleazar and John. The remaining three sons—Judas, Jonathan, 
and Simon—each in turn led the insurrection; and all left a deep mark 
on Jewish history. 


Judas was a fine soldier and patriot, with a clear policy of Jewish 
independence and religious reconstruction. Raising and organizing a 
fighting force of Galileans, he defeated major military expeditions sent 
against him in 166 and 165 B.C. In December of the latter year, Judas 
formally cleansed the rtempre of Syrian pollution and celebrated the 
occasion with a great festival. This festival (Hanukkah) became a 
permanent fixture, falling on December 25 and lasting eight days (1 
Macc. 4:52-59; 2 Macc. 10:6; Jn. 10:22). See DEDICATION, FEAST OF. 


For the next eighteen months, Judas campaigned E of Jorpan, while his 
brother Simon collected the Jews who were scattered through Garner into 
the comparative safety of Juvea. Judas at this point lost some of the 
support of the Hasidim, whose ambitions were largely fulfilled by the 
reestablishment of the temple service. Religious division, the perennial 
problem of all the Jewish struggles for independence, was thus 
responsible for a weakening of Judas’s position. Lysias, the Syrian 
general whom Judas had signally defeated at Beth Zur in the autumn of 
165 B.C., gained his revenge at Beth Zacharias. Judas was routed, and 
the Syrian garrison still holding out in the citadel of Jerusalem was 
relieved. Lysias was in control of Syria during the brief reign of 


Antiochus Eupator, a minor who succeeded Epiphanes in 163, and he 
was sensible enough to abandon Epiphanes’ attack on the religion of the 
Jews for the much more effective political policy of patronage. He set up 
a puppet high priest, Alcimus, who was accepted by the Hasidim. Judas 
was thus isolated but, on Lysias’s withdrawal, marched against Alcimus. 


Demetrius I, the able and decisive ruler who succeeded Eupator in 
162, sent a force under Nicanor to put down this new rebellion. Defeated 
by Judas, Nicanor retired to Jerusalem, but foolishly drove “the Pious” 
into renewed support of Judas by threatening reprisals against the 
temple. With the country again behind him, Judas defeated the Syrians 
at Adasa. Judas was now in control of the land and negotiated a treaty 
with Rome, in the terms of which Rome ordered Demetrius I to withdraw 
from Palestine. Judas’s move was a shrewd one, for since the Peace of 
Apamea (188) Syria had existed by Rome’s sufferance, and Demetrius 
had spent his youth as a hostage in Rome. Time was against Judas, for 
before the senate’s prohibition was delivered to the king, Judas was 
defeated and killed by the general Baccuwes at Elasa (1 Macc. 3—9:22). 
The international policy, illustrated by the approach to Rome, had again 
alienated the fickle Hasidim; and the withdrawal of support fatally 
weakened Judas’s power of resistance and led directly to his military 
defeat. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The high desert butte of Masada was once fortified by Jonathan Maccabee. (In this aerial 


view, looking N, the excavations reveal structures from the time of Herod.) 


Jonathan succeeded his brother in 161 B.C., and the Maccabean revolt 


reverted to the guerrilla warfare with which it had begun. Dynastic 
troubles in Syria, however, played into Jonathan’s hands. Alexander 
Balas, supported by Percamum and Eeyrr, aspired to the Syrian throne; and 
both Demetrius and Alexander thought it expedient to secure the support 
of so determined a fighter as the second Maccabee. Demetrius offered 
the control of all military forces in Palestine and the governorship of 
Jerusalem. Alexander added an offer of the high priesthood. Jonathan 
chose Alexander and thus became the founder of the Hasmonean 
priesthood. By skillful support of Demetrius II, who dethroned 
Alexander, Jonathan maintained and strengthened his position. The 
difficulties of the later Seleucid empire served his purposes well. 
Jonathan was even able to extend his power over the maritime plain, to 
fortify Jerusalem and other strong points in Judea, and to enter into 
treaty relationships with Rome. An army revolt in 143 unseated 
Demetrius II, and the young son of Alexander was enthroned as 
Antiochus VI. Power was in the hands of the generals, one of whom, 
Tryphon, laid hold of Jonathan by treachery and executed him (1 Macc. 
9:23—12:54). 


Simon, the third brother, inherited this critical situation. Simon was 
an able diplomat who carried on his brother’s policy of profiting with 
some success by Syria’s internal troubles. In 143 and 142 B.C. he 
succeeded in establishing the virtual political independence of Judea. In 
141, at a great assembly of princes, priests, and elders of the land, Simon 
was elected to be high priest, military commander, and civil governor of 
the Jews, “for ever until there should arise a faithful prophet.” The high 
priesthood was thus rendered hereditary in the family of Simon. He 
reestablished the treaty with Rome, which had proved a useful 
diplomatic advantage over Syria, whom Rome watched with some care 
and was not sorry to see embarrassed by her petty imperialism. Simon 
was murdered by his son-in-law at a banquet (1 Macc. 13:1—16:16). 


Simon’s son, the celebrated John Hyrcanus, inherited the political 
authority and held it for thirty years, during which time he achieved 
considerable territorial expansion. In 104 B.C. Hyrcanus was succeeded 
by his son Aristobulus, who assumed the royal title, but he died within a 
year. Aristobulus’s brother, Alexander Jannaeus, ascended the throne 
and ruled as a tyrant for over thirty years. He was succeeded by his 


widow, Salome Alexandra, whose reign was characterized by peace and 
prosperity (76-67 B.C.). Upon her death, however, civil war broke 
between her two sons (Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II), and the resulting 
instability provided Rome with the opportunity to intervene. In 63 B.C., 
Pompey took Palestine. Although the heirs of the Hasmoneans continued 
to serve under the Romans for a few decades, Pompey’s invasion brought 
the dynasty to a close. (For subsequent developments, see Heron.) 


Maccabees, Books of. See Apocryrua. 


Maccabeus. See Maccazze. 


Macedonia. 


Macedonia. mas‘uh-doh’nee-uh (Gk. Makedonia G3423; gentilic 
Makedon G3424, “Macedonian”). Also Macedon. In NT times a Roman 
senatorial province encompassing much of what is now northern Gresce. 
Lying geographically between the Balkan highlands and the Greek 
peninsula, Macedonia was initially a Greek kingdom; it occupied a 
quadrangle of territory that formed only the eastern half of the Roman 
provincial unit. The province extended from the Aegean to the Adriatic, 
with Inyricum to the NW, Turace to the NE, and Acnaia to the S. Culturally, 
Macedonia came under strong Athenian influence (see Artnens) in the 
latter years of the fifth century before Christ and in the first half of the 
fourth century, the period between Euripides, who emigrated to 


Macedonia in 408 or 407 B.C., and Aristotle, who came to Macedonia as 
tutor to Alexander in 343 or 342 after the death of Plato. The population 
was Indo-European but of mixed tribal elements, of which the Dorian 
stock was probably a strong ingredient. 


The history of the early kingdom is confused, and the tradition that 
Perdiccas I conquered the Macedonian plain in 640 B.C. probably marks 
the emergence of one dominant clan among an agglomeration of 
mountain tribes striving for the mastery of a significant area on an 
ancient invasion route. Until the reign of Philip II (359 to 336 B.C.), the 
kingdom was insignificant in Aegean history and was preoccupied with 
the continual tension of tribal war. By consolidation, conquest, 
pacification, and an enlightened policy of hellenization, carried out with 
the speed, precision, ruthlessness, and clear-headed determination that 
marked the man, Philip unified Macedonia and finally conquered all 
Greece. The orations of Demosthenes, directed against the Macedonian 
menace, are poignant documents of this day of the democratic 
decadence of Athens and the upsurge of Macedonian power that was to 
extend Greek rule to the east. It was the army created by Philip that 
followed A rxanper THE creat, his son, to the Ganges and overthrew the 
Persian empire. 


The history of Macedonia from Hellenistic times to the Roman 
conquest and annexation (167 B.C.) is undistinguished. Macedonia was 
the first part of Europe to receive Christianity (Phil. 4:15). The “man 
from Macedonia” of Paul’s dream may have been Luxe, who, if not a 
native of Puuier: in Macedonia, was certainly long a resident there (Acts 
16:9-12). Pau. was more than once in the province (Acts 19:21; 20:1-3; 1 
Cor. 16:5; 2 Cor. 1:16). Some Macedonian believers were evidently close 
to the apostle; for example, Gaius and Aristarchus, Secundus, Sopater, 
and Epaphroditus (Acts 17:11; 20:4; Phil. 4:10-19; 1 Thess. 2:8, 17-20; 
3:10). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Herod the Great built a prison and fortress at Machaerus (view to the W). It was probably 


here that his son Herod Antipas executed John the Baptist. 


Machaerus. muh-kihr’uhs (Gk. Machairous). The name Machaerus 
does not occur in the NT, but Josrpnus (Ant. 13.5.2 §119) reports that Jonn 
THE BAPTIST Was imprisoned and beheaded at this fortress. According to the 
account in the Gospels (Matt. 14:3-12; Mk. 6:17-29; Lk. 3:19-20), it was 
during the birthday celebration of Heron Antipas that this ruler ordered 
the death of John. Machaerus (modern Mukawir) is located E of the Drab 
sa On a high mountain overlooking the sea. Antipas’s father, Herod the 
Great, constructed an impressive palace on a hill opposite the 
fortification, and Antipas was given control of it when he received the 
territory of Prrza. The attractive view of the Dead Sea, the commanding 
position with Hrronum and Alexandrium visible on the W bank, and the 


presence of hot springs nearby no doubt made this a delightful residence 
for the healthy and ailing Herods. 


Machbanai. See Macsannat. 


Machbenah. See Macsznan. 


Machi. See Maxi. 


Machir. See Makr. 


Machnadebai. See Macnapzpat. 


Machpelah. mak-pee‘luh (Heb. makpēlâ H4834, always with the 
definite article, meaning “the double [cave]”). The burial place that 
Asranam purchased of Ernron, the Hirrire of Hesron, now located under the 
Haram el-Khalil in Hebron. The name does not occur outside Genesis and 
always designates the sepulchres of the patriarcus (Gen. 23:9 et al.; 25:9; 
49:30; 50:13). 


Macnadebai. mak-nad‘uh-bi (Heb. maknadbay H4827, meaning 
unknown). Also Machnadebai; TNIV Maknadebai. One of the 
descendants of Binnui who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 
10:40). 


Madaba. See Mapesa map; Menera. 


Madai. may’di (Heb. mdday H4512, meaning unknown). Son (or 
descendant) of Jarmers and grandson (or more distant descendant) of Noan 
(Gen. 10:2; 1 Chr. 1:5). The Hebrew term is elsewhere rendered “Medes” 
(e.g., 2 Ki. 17:6) or “Media” (e.g., Esth. 1:3). See Menta. 


Madeba map. mad‘uh-buh. An early Christian mosaic, set into the 
floor of a sixth century Greek Orthodox church in the town of Madeba, 
Jordan (see Mepesa). Almost 40 ft. (12 m.) long, it is the earliest known 


map of the Holy Land. 


Madmannah. mad-man‘uh (Heb. madmannāh H4526, “dung place”). 
One of the “southernmost towns of the tribe of Judah in the Negev 


toward the boundary of Edom” (Josh. 15:31; cf. v. 21). Elsewhere a man 
named Saan, one of the sons of Cazes, is described as “the father of 
Madman-nah” (1 Chr. 2:49), which probably means that he was the 
founder or civic leader of the town. Many scholars believe that 
Madmannah is the same as Bem marcasotuH, a city taken from Jupan’s 


allotment and transferred to the tribe of Simeon. The town is identified by 


some with modern Khirbet Umm ed-Deimneh, and by others with nearby 
Khirbet Tatrit, both about 9 mi. (15 km.) NE of Bezzrsnesa. 


Madmen. mad‘muhn (Heb. madmén H4522, “dung place”). A town in 
Moas against which Jeremian prophesied (Jer. 48:2). It is often identified 
with modern Khirbet Dimneh, some 10 mi. (16 km.) E of the Dran sea and 
7.5 mi. (12 km.) N of Kir naresern. It is possible that the original reading 
was Dimon, corrupted either as a result of scribal error or for literary 
reasons (altering the spelling to mock the Moabites). 


Madmenah. mad-mee‘nuh (Heb. madménah H4524, “dung place”). An 
unidentified place, apparently near Anatnors, mentioned in Isaiah’s 
description of the Assyrian advance upon Jerusaiem (Isa. 10:31). 


madness. Insanity. See piszases. 


Madon. maydon (Heb. mādôn H4507, “[place of] contention”). A royal 
city of the Canaanites in Gaumee whose king, Josas, joined Jasn king of 
Hazor in his unsuccessful alliance against Israrı (Josh. 11:1 [LXX Marron]; 
12:19 [cf. LXX in v. 20]). The proposal that Madon should be identified 
with modern Khirbet Madin (c. 10 mi./16 km. ENE of Nazareta) has little 
in its favor other than name similarity. On the basis of the Srpruacinr (cf. 
also 11:5, 7), many scholars suspect textual corruption and identify 
Madon with Merom (prob. some 20 mi./32 km. farther N), near which the 


battle took place. See also Summron Prace). 


Magadan. mag‘uh-dan (Gk. Magadan G3400). A locality on the W 
shore of the Sea of Galilee to which Jesus came after feeding the 4,000. 
The name appears only in Matt. 15:39 (KJV, “Magdala,” following the 
Majority text), while the parallel passage reads Da.manutna (Mk. 8:10). 
Magadan and Dalmanutha may have been contiguous; and possibly 
Magadan was identical with, or at least included in, Macpaa, the home of 
Mary Magdalene. 


Magbish. mag’bish (Heb. magbis H4455, possibly from a root meaning 
“to pile up” or “to be massive”). Either the ancestor of some Israelites 
who returned from exnz or, more likely, a town in Jupan resettled by them 
(Ezra 2:30; the name is omitted in the parallel list, Neh. 7:33). If it is a 
town, its location is unknown. 


Magdala, Magdalene. mag‘duh-luh, -leen (Gk. Magdala G3401 [not 
in NIV], prob. from Heb. migdal H4463, “tower”; gentilic Magdaléné 
G3402). The town of Magdala was apparently the home of Mary 
Magdalene, who is mentioned a number of times in the Gospels (Matt. 
27:56 et al.). The name Magdala itself does not occur in any textually 
secure passage, although it is found in a few MSS at Mk. 8:10 (where the 
original reading is no doubt Datmanutua); it also occurs in many MSS, 
followed by the KJV, at Matt. 15:39 (where the earliest texts, as well as 
most modern versions, read Macapan). Magdala is sometimes linked with 
migdal ntinayyd ?, “Fish Tower,” a place mentioned in the Tamun as being 
close to Terras. It is also thought to be the same as Taricheas (Tarichea 
or Tarich[a]eae), “Fish-Salting,” an important town mentioned several 
times by Josermus (War 1.8.8 §180 et al.) and usually identified with 
modern Majdal, 3 mi. (5 km.) NW of Tiberias. Majdal (also Mejdel) 
stands at a strategic road junction, and so perhaps justifies the name—a 
tower or fortification, some strong point, perhaps, on a vital crossroad. 


Magdiel. mag‘dee-uhl (Heb. magdi»él H4462, “gift of God”). 
Descendant of Esau, listed among the clan chiefs of Enom (Gen. 36:43; 1 


Chr. 1:54). 
maggot. See animats. 


Magi. may ji (pl. form of Latin magus, from Gk. magos G3407, in turn a 
borrowing of Old Pers. magus; cf. Heb. mag H4454, “official”). Originally 
a religious caste among the Persians. Their devotion to astrology, 
divination, and the interpretation of dreams led to an extension in the 
meaning of the word, and by the first century B.C. the terms “magi” and 
“Chaldean” were applied generally to fortune tellers and the exponents 
of esoteric religious cults throughout the Mediterranean world. Magus or 
“sorcerer” is the name given to Simon in Acts 8:9 and to Barsesus in 13:6 
(Etymas, 13:8). The Magi of Matt. 2:1-12 (KJV, “wise men”) may have 
come from Arasia Felix (S Arabia). Astrology was practiced there, and a 
tradition of Israelite messianic expectation may have survived in the 
region since the days of the Queen of Snega. Much early legend connects 
S Arabia with Sotomon’s Israel. Ancient report, linked to later astrological 
study, may have prompted the famous journey. This, of course, can be 
no more than speculation. The legend of “the Three Kings” is late and 
medieval. The old Arabian caravan routes entered Palestine “from the 
East.” 


magic. Originally the word meant the science or art of the Maa, the 
Persian priestly caste, who, like the Levrres, were devoted to the practice 
of religion. In time, however, the Greek term magos G3407 (Lat. magus) 
acquired broader significance. Thus magic came to mean all occult rituals 
or processes designed to influence or control the course of nature; to 
dominate people or circumstances by the alliance, aid, or use of 
supernatural powers; and generally to tap and to employ the forces of an 
unseen world. Divination, the art of forecasting the future with a view to 
avoiding its perils and pitfalls, might be included under the same 
classification. Its methods were frequently “magic.” In lands 
ethnologically stratified, magic was often associated with the religion of 


a conquered or depressed class, or with imported faiths. Therefore magic 
was found frequently in the hands of foreign elements, was secret in its 
practice, and was often under official ban as antisocial and illicit. For 
this reason the Bible gives stern prohibitions against all forms of 
“wizardry” and “sorcery” (Exod. 22:18; Lev. 19:26; 20:27; Deut. 18:10- 
11), causing security precautions like those surrounding the royal visit to 
“the witch of Endor” (1 Sam. 28). 


In the Mosaic law, contact with magic and its practitioners was strictly 
forbidden (e.g., Deut. 18:9-14). This is not only because it was typical of 
the abominations of the heathen that the people of God were to avoid 
and, indeed, destroy, but more particularly because it was a denial of the 
true function of prophecy and therefore of the way of faith. In a word, 
magic is an attempt to make the future secure, whether by trying to find 
out about it in advance or by casting spells so as to make things happen 
in a predetermined and favorable way. The Lord’s desire for his people is 
that they should recognize that his sovereignty has planned the future 
already, and that their part is, therefore, to walk trustfully into it. 
Furthermore, the voice of prophecy brings them all the immediate 
guidance and future knowledge that God thinks they need, and their task 
is to trust his trustworthiness. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 
Babylonian astrological tablet in cuneiform script, giving omens regarding lunar eclipses. 


Magic was widely practiced in Ecyer (Exod. 7:11; 8:7, 18-19; 9:11) and 
in Basyton (Dan. 1:20; 2:2). In both empires the craft and ritual of magic 
came long before the Persian religious caste whose practices provided 
the later name. Nonetheless, both before and after Moses, the intrusion of 
such unhealthy beliefs may be detected in Hebrew history. The incident 
of the mandrakes found by Reusen (Gen. 30:14) is a clear example, and 
perhaps also the obscure incident of Jacos’s trickery with the rods at the 
waterhole (30:37). It is fairly evident that Jacob believed his knowledge 
of animal genetics was determining the breeding trend, but God revealed 
to him in a dream that it was the Lord, not his own manipulations, that 
caused the favorable results (30:10-12). Jacob’s family was remote from 
the lofty monorueism of Asranam, and the Euvpurates Valley towns were 
devoted to magic, hence the terarum mentioned later in the account (Gen. 
31:19; see also Jdg. 17:5; 1 Sam. 19:13; Ezek. 21:21-26; Zech. 10:2). 
These were household deities, crudely carved, like the Roman Lares and 


Penates. In popular religion their worship was a base addition to, or 
substitute for, the worship of the Lord. Similar in concept was the cult of 
the Baars of the fields, whose corrupt worship in fertility rituals and 
sympathetic magic was fiercely castigated by the prophets for the 
obscene thing it was. In every revival of pure worship the teraphim were 
swept away with other forms of vicious paganism (e.g., 2 Ki. 23:24). 


Magic practices are mentioned also in the NT. The reference to the 
pagans’ “vain repetitions” (Matt. 6:7 KJV; e.g., see 1 Ki. 18:26 and Acts 
19:28) may allude to the belief in the magic value of set formulas. Simon 
(Acts 8:9) and Elymas (13:8) are spoken of as practicing “sorcery.” There 
is evidence that this tribe of charlatans was widespread and often Jewish 
in origin (e.g., “the Sons of Sceva” in Ephesus, 19:14). Emperor Terrus 
had given much encouragement to “the Chaldeans and soothsayers” by 
his belief in magic. Juvenal pictures the old prince in retirement on 
Capri “with his wizard mob” (cum grege Chaldaeo). The senate, indeed, 
had more than once banished them, but a Roman weakness for the caster 
of horoscopes and the purveyors of superstition always ensured the 
return of the magicians, whom Tacitus bitterly describes as “a tribe 
faithless to the powerful, deceitful to those who hope, which will ever be 
banned among us—and ever tolerated.” Sergius Pau.us, the governor of 
Cyprus, seems to have held his Jewish soothsayer with a light hand and to 
have been quite convinced by the apostle’s exposure of him. The record 
of the first Christian impact on the city of Ernrsus reveals the tremendous 
influence of magic among the populace at large. With the spread of 
Christian doctrine, those who practiced “curious arts” brought their 
books of incantations of magic formulas to burn. The early church in 
general did not dismiss magic as a delusion, but attributed its results to 
the work of malign and evil beings who were without power against a 
Christian. 


magistrate. This English term, referring to an official entrusted with 
the administration of laws, is used to render two Aramaic terms in the 
OT (Ezra 7:25; Dan. 3:2-3). In the NT it renders Greek archon G807, 
“ruler” (only Lk. 12:58), and especially stratégos G5130 (Acts 16:20-38). 
The latter was a common term in classical Greek literature for a high 


military officer and is usually translated “general” or “captain” (e.g., 
4:1). In the context in Acts 16, stratégos is used as the title of the Roman 
official of the colony of Puuire: and probably stands for the Latin duumviri 
(also duoviri), referring to the magistrates of the colony. This Greek term, 
however, was used also of the much higher Roman official, the praetor. 
In the provincial colonial seats of the Roman empire there often were 
several of these officials whose power included paramilitary and police 
affairs as well as administrative and political functions. There were 
usually three to five such officials who levied taxes, commanded the 
Roman garrison, tried criminal cases, and kept civil order. 


Magnificat. mag-nif’uh-kat. The title given to Mary’s psalm of praise 
(Lk. 1:46-55), drawn from the first line of the Latin Vutcats, “Magnificat 
anima mea Dominum” (“My soul magnifies the Lord”). The passage is 
similar to the prayer or song of Hannan (1 Sam. 2:1-10) and contains 
allusions to it. It is one of the three psalms in Hebrew poetic style in this 
narrative of the birth of our Lord. The text makes a most fitting ending 
to the expectations of the OT covenanr which looked forward to the 


consummation of the promised blessing to Asranam through the Messan. 


The utter humility of the means by which God is pleased to bring this 
grace to his people is glorified as a singular instance of his sovereign 
power. 


Magog. may’gog (Heb. māgôg H4470, possibly from Akk. mat gugi, 
“land of Gyges”; Gk. Magog G3408). In Ezek. 38:2 and 39:6, Magog is 
described as a land in which (or people over which) Goc acts as chief 
ruler. The name appears first in the Table of Nations for one of the sons 
(or descendants) of Jamern (Gen. 10:2; 1 Chr. 1:5), who are eponymous 
ancestors of national groups. Josernus (Ant. 1.6.1) identifies Magog with 
the Scyrmans of the far N. Resemblance of names has caused some to 
identify Gog with Gyges (Gugu) of Lyna, and so Magog with Lydia. 
Ezekiel’s association of Gog and Magog with peoples at the extremities 
of the then known world (Ezek. 38:2) suggests that they might be 
interpreted in a representative and eschatological sense rather than 


identified particularly (Rev. 20:8 uses the terms this way). Ezekiel sees 
them as representing northern nations (Ezek. 38:14-16), who in the 
“latter days” come against Israel in battle and experience God’s wrath in 
defeat. 


Magor-Missabib. may’gor-mis‘uh-bib (Heb. mdgér missabib H4474, 
“terror all around”). The name that Jeremian gave to Pasunur, the priest 
who beat him and put him in stocks (Jer. 20:3-4). The TNIV renders, 
“Terror on Every Side.” In describing the coming of the Babylonian 
army, Jeremiah used the same phrase on a number of occasions to press 
home that terrible truth (6:25; 20:10; 46:5; 49:29; cf. Lam. 2:22). The 
phrase appears also in Ps. 31:13. 


Magpiash. mag’pee-ash (Heb. magp?<a¥ H4488, derivation uncertain). 
An Israelite leader who sealed the covenant of Neneman (Neh. 10:20). 


Some think that the personal name Magpiash may have been derived 
from Macsish (Ezra 2:30) if the latter was the village settled by the 


family. 
Magus. may’guhs. See Maar; Simon #8. 


Mahalab. may‘huh-lab (from a conjectured place name, mé/alléb). A 
border town within the tribal territory of Asner, near Aczse and the 
Meprrerranean Sea (Josh. 19:29 NRSV). The MT, however, reads mé/ebel, 
“from the territory” (cf. KJV, “from the coast to Achzib”; NIV, “in the 
region of Aczib”). If the conjecture Mahalab is correct, it may be the 
same as a town called Mad/alliba (in an inscription of Srnnacuerw) and 
probably should be identified with Anas (Jdg. 1:31), which in turn may 
be the same as modern Khirbet el-Mahalib, some 4 mi. (6 km.) NE of 
Tyre. 


Mahalah. See Manan. 


Mahalaleel. See Manatatet. 


Mahalalel. may-hal‘uh-luhl (Heb. mahdilal »él H4546, “praise of God” 
or “God shines”; Gk. Maleleél G3435). KJV Mahalaleel; KJV NT, Maleleel. 
(1) Son of Kenan and grandson of Enosu in the line of Seru (Gen. 5:12-17; 
1 Chr. 1:2); included in the ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:37; NRSV, 
“Mahalaleel”). 

(2) Descendant of Perez and ancestor of Arsan, a postexilic Judahite 
who settled in Jerusaiem (Neh. 11:4). 


mahalath, mahalath leannoth. may ‘hub-lath, may ‘hub-lath-lee-an 
‘oth (Heb. ma/dlat H4714 and lésannét H4361). Musical terms of 
uncertain meaning found, respectively, in the titles of Ps. 53 and 88. The 
first term is often interpreted as referring to a musical instrument, such 
as the flute; if so, the phrase could mean “[upon] a flute for singing.” 
According to a different analysis, the phrase indicates a tune perhaps 
entitled “The Suffering of Affliction” (so NIV mg.) Mahalath 
(person). may‘huh-lath (Heb. ma/dlat H4715, meaning unknown). (1) 
Daughter of Isımmar (Gen. 28:9). Esau married her because his previous 
marriages to Canaanite women had displeased Isaac (v. 8). Mahalath may 
be the same as the Baseman mentioned in 36:3, but some scholars argue 
that the two passages preserve conflicting traditions. 

(2) Daughter of Jermorn and Asman, granddaughter of Davin, and wife of 
Renosoam (2 Chr. 11:18). She gave birth to three sons (v. 19). 


Mahali. See Manu. 


Mahanaim. may‘huh-nay’im (Heb. masdnayim H4724, “double 
camp”). A city in N Transsorpan, important especially in the time of the 
monarchy. Mahanaim, according to Gen. 32:2, was named by Jacos after 
he left Lasan, his father-in-law, and met God’s angels on the way back to 


Canaan. This town was appointed as one of the cimes or reruce and was 
assigned to the Levrres (Josh. 21:38; 1 Chr. 6:80). It was situated in Guean, 
on the boundary between the tribes of Gap and Manassen (Josh. 13:26, 
30). After the death of Saut, Mahanaim was made the capital of Israel for 
a short time (2 Sam. 2:8). Dav, fleeing from Assa.om, came to this place 
(19:32). Sotomon’s officer Asinapas was stationed in this city (1 Ki. 4:14). 
There may be a mention of Mahanaim in Cant. 6:13 (NIV, “the dance of 
Mahanaim”; NRSV, “a dance before two armies”). The Bible gives little 
information to identify the site, apart from the deduction in Gen. 32:22 
that it was N of the Jassox River. Various proposals have been made, but 
the most likely site is Tell edh-Dhahab el-Gharbi, on the N bank of the 
Jabbok and some 7 mi. (11 km.) E of the Jorpan. 


Mahaneh Dan. may ‘hun-uh-dan’ (Heb. madnéh-dan H4723, “camp of 
Dan”). A place between Zoran and Esuraor (therefore c. 15 mi./24 km. W 
of Jerusaem) Where “the Spirit of the Loro began to stir” Samson (Jdg. 
13:25; KJV, “the camp of Dan”). The area received its name because 600 
Danites camped there before attacking the Ephraimites (18:12). The 
latter passage describes the place as being “west” (lit., “behind”) Krata 
gearIM, Which seems inconsistent with 13:25. Some scholars suspect 


textual corruption in 13:25; others speculate that two different places 
had the same name; still others interpret “west of Kiriath Jearim” 
loosely. In any case, the precise location of Mahaneh Dan is unknown. 


Maharai. may‘huh-ri (Heb. mahray H4560, possibly “impetuous”). A 
warrior from the town of NeropHan who became one of Davw’s Thirty (2 


Sam. 23:28; 1 Chr. 11:30). Elsewhere he is identified as a descendant of 
Zeran and as an army commander in charge of the division for the tenth 


month (1 Chr. 27:13). 


Mahath. may’hath (Heb. mahat H4744, perhaps “harsh”). (1) Son of 
Amasar, descendant of Komaa, and ancestor of the musician Heman (1 Chr. 


6:35). 

(2) Son of Amasai (prob. different from #1 above); this Mahath was a 
Kohathite Levre who assisted in the reforms of King Hezeyan (2 Chr. 
29:12) and is probably also to be identified with the Mahath who was 
one of the supervisors of the temple offerings (31:13). 


Mahavite. may‘huh-vit (Heb. ma/dwim H4687, derivation unknown). 
Epithet applied to Eur, one of Davmw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:46); it 
serves to distinguish him from the Eliel in the following verse. The term, 
which occurs only here, appears to be a gentilic, but its reference is 
unknown (many scholars emend the text to “Mahanite” [see Mananam], 
or to “Maonite” [see Baat mron and Maon], but these forms too are 
unattested). 


Mahazioth. muh-hay’zee-oth (Heb. ma/dzi»6t H4692, prob. from a 
root meaning “vision”). Son of Heman, the king’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4). The 
fourteen sons of Heman, along with the sons of Asaru and Jepurnun, were 
set apart “for the ministry of prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres 
and cymbals” (v. 1). The assignment of duty was done by lot, and the 
twenty-third lot fell to Mahazioth, his sons, and his relatives (25:30). 


Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz. may‘huhr-shal‘al-hash’baz (Heb. mahér 
Salal has baz H4561, prob. “hurry [to seize] plunder, hasten [to seize] 
spoil”). A symbolic name given to one of the sons of Isan to signify the 


speedy destruction of Rez and Prxan by the king of Assyria (Isa. 8:1, 3). In 


this phrase, the two verbs are usually understood as imperatives, but it is 
possible to take them as participles (“the one who hurries...who 
hastens”). 


Mahlah. mah ‘luh (Heb. ma4lé H4702, possibly “weak”). (1) The eldest 
of the five daughters of Zetopuenan of the tribe of Manassen (Num. 26:33). 
Since Zelophehad had no sons, his daughters requested Exzazar the priest 


that they be allowed to inherit their father’s property, and the request 
was granted on condition that they marry into their father’s tribe (27:1- 
11; 36:11; Josh. 17:3-4). This decision was very important and became a 
precedent. 

(2) Son (or daughter) of Hammotexers, who was apparently the sister of 
Guran; included in the genealogy of Manassen (1 Chr. 7:18). It is unclear 
why the name of Mahlah’s father is not given. See Asmzer #1. 


Mahli. mah‘li (Heb. ma4li H4706, derivation uncertain; gentilic madli 
H4707, “Mahlite”). (1) Son of Merarr and grandson of Lev: (Exod. 6:19; 
Num. 3:19; 1 Chr. 6:19, 29; 23:21; 24:26, 28; Ezra 8:18). His offspring, 
the Mahlites (Num. 3:33; 26:58), along with their brothers, the Mushites 
(see Musn), were responsible for carrying the frames of the tasernacte with 
its bars, pillars, bases, and all the accessories attached to these things 
(Num. 4:31-33). (There are some unexplained differences in the various 
lists.) (2) Son of Mushi, grandson of Merari, and thus nephew of #1 
above (1 Chr. 6:47; 23:23; 24:30). He is listed as an ancestor of Erman, 
one of the Levites that Davin put in charge of the temple music (cf. 6:31, 
44). 


Mahlon. mah‘lon (Heb. maé/lén H4705, possibly “sickly”). Son of 
Ermec and Naomi; first husband of Rum (Ruth 1:2, 5; 4:10). He and his 
brother Kiion, as well as their father, died in Moas. 


Mahol. mayhol (Heb. ma/6l H4689, “[round or circle] dance”). A term 
used to designate the father of four sages who are compared with Sotomon 
for wspom (1 Ki. 4:31). Elsewhere, however, their father is said to be Zrran 
(1 Chr. 2:6). Since the name means “dance,” and two of these sages, 
Heman and Ernan, are ascribed authorship of one psalm each (Heman, Ps. 
88; Ethan, Ps. 89), it is likely that “sons of Mahol” is an appellative 
expression indicating membership in a musical guild. These men 
apparently were dancers whose activity played an important role in 
religious exercises (cf. Ps. 149:3; 150:4). 


Mahseiah. mah-see‘yah (Heb. masséG H4729, “Yahweh is [my] 
refuge”). KJV Maaseiah. Father of Nerian and grandfather of Barucn and 
Seraian; the latter two men assisted the prophet Jrreman (Jer. 32:12; 
51:59). 


© Direct Design Young Palestinian maiden. 


maid, maiden. The English term maid is a short form of maiden, both 
of which mean “unmarried young woman,” usually applied to virgins. 
The shorter form, however, often has the more specific meaning of 
“female servant,” its most common modern use. The KJV uses maid (in 
both the general and the specific meaning) over forty times to render 
several Hebrew and Greek words. Modern versions as a rule apply this 
term only to servants and thus employ it less frequently (similar terms 
used include maidservant and slave-girl; cf. also handmaid and handmaiden 
in the KJV). 


The fuller term, maiden, occurs twenty-six times in the KJV as the 
translation of such words as Hebrew na <drah H5855, “girl,” and betila 
H1435, “virgin” (cf. both terms in Gen. 24:16). In the NIV, maiden occurs 
sixteen times, usually as the translation of bétild (e.g., Ps. 78:63), but a 
few times it renders salmd H6625 (Gen. 24:43; Ps. 68:25; Prov. 30:19; 
Cant. 1:3). The latter Hebrew term has proven controversial because of 
its use in Isa. 7:14. Following the Sepruacinr (which uses parthenos G4221 
here [also in Gen. 24:43]), the KJV translates “virgin,” as does the NIV. 
Many scholars, however, argue that it should be rendered “young 


woman” (cf. NRSV). It is true that Hebrew <almd does not fully 
correspond to English virgin, but it may well indicate a marriageable 
young woman, who in that culture would have been presumed to be a 
virgin. In this respect, English maiden may be a close equivalent of this 
Hebrew word. See discussion under vra. 


mail, coat of. See arms AND ARMOR. 


maimed. See piszaszs. 


Makaz. may’kaz (Heb. māqas H5242, derivation uncertain). One of four 
towns within the second of the twelve districts that supplied provisions 
for Soromon and the royal household (1 Ki. 4:9); governed by Ben-pexer, 
this district was apparently in the N Suepuezan, but the precise location of 
Makaz is unknown. 


Makbannai. mak’bu-ni. TNIV form of Macsannai. 


Makbenah. mak-bee‘nuh. TNIV form of Macsenan. 


Makheloth. mak-hee‘loth (Heb. maghél6t H5221, “places of 
assembly”). A stopping place of the Israelites, between Haradah and 
Tahath, during their forty years of wilderness wanderings (Num. 33:25- 
26). The location is unknown. 


Maki. may’ki (Heb. mākî H4809, possibly short form of Makr). Also 
Machi. Father of Geuel, who was one of the twelve spies sent out to 
reconnoiter the Promised Land; he represented the tribe of Gav (Num. 


13:15). 


Makir. may’kihr (Heb. mākîr H4810, prob. “bought”; gentilic makiri 
H4811, “Makirite”). (1) Son of Manassen (through an Aramean concubine, 1 
Chr. 7:14) and grandson of Josen. Makir may have married a woman 
“from among the Huppites and Shuppites” (so NIV, v. 15, but NRSV has, 
“Machir took a wife for Huppim and for Shuppim” [similarly NJPS]). In 
any case, his wife Maacan bore him two sons (Pesher and Sheresh, v. 16); 
his son Guzan may have been borne by another wife. We read that the 
children of Makir “were placed at birth on Joseph’s knees,” apparently 
an adoption ritual (Gen. 50:23). A daughter of Makir married the 
Judahite Hezron and bore him Szcus, who became the father of Jam (1 Chr. 
2:21-23). Makir’s descendants, the Makirites, are at the head of the list 
of Israelites who came out of Egypt (Num. 26:29). Makir’s son Gilead 
gave his name to (or was named for?) the area in Transsorpan that his 
family inhabited (Num. 27:1; 32:39-40). In addition, Basuan was allotted 
to the Makirites because they were “great soldiers” (Josh. 17:1). Makir’s 
great-grandson, Zetopnenav, had no sons and thus his daughters claimed 
the inheritance (Num. 27 and 31; cf. Josh. 13:29-31). 

(2) Son of Ammiel and probably a descendant of #1 above. This Makir 
is identified as a citizen of Lo-pepar in whose house Mepriposuetn the son of 
Jonatuan Stayed (2 Sam. 9:4-5). He subsequently helped Davw when the 
latter went into exile (17:27-29). 


Makkedah. muh-kee’duh (Heb. maqqēdâ H5218, possibly related to a 
root that in Aram. means “to be clean”). A Canaanite royal city taken by 
Josuua in his battle with the southern confederacy of five kings (Josh. 


10:10-29). These kings, having been defeated at Gmeron, fled first 
eastward toward Brr noron and then southward toward Azexan and 
Makkedah. The kings sought refuge, under pressure of Joshua’s attack 
and God’s rain of “stones,” in a cave near Makkedah. There Joshua killed 
them in the presence of his men. Then Joshua took the city of Makkedah 
nearby, killing the king (10:28). The town was in the SuepHetan and was 
later incorporated into the tribe of Jupan, in the same district as Lacuisu 
(15:41). Its precise location is uncertain, however. 


Malachi, Book of. mal‘uh-ki (Heb. mal sak? H4858, “my messenger”). 
The last book among the twelve Minor Prophets. The traditional 
ascription of the prophecy to an individual named Malachi was derived 
from the opening words in Mal. 1:1. Some have thought that mal dk? is a 
common noun, and indeed it is so rendered in 3:1 (cf. also the LXX at 
1:1); but since the other prophetic books of the OT always begin by 
stating the prophet’s name, it seems more likely that here, too, the name 
of the prophet is given. It is not unusual to have word-plays on the 
names of real people (Ezek. 3:8-9). Nothing more is known about the 
author of this book. 


Malachi is believed to be one of the latest of the OT books. Since no 
statement as to its date is made in the book, one must seek to determine 
this by the nature of its contents. It is clearly postexilic. The temre had 
been completed and sacrifices were being offered (Mal. 1:7-10; 3:8). A 
Persian governor was ruling in Jerusaiem (the word for governor in 1:8 is 
a borrowed word, used for the Persian governors in Palestine in 
postexilic times). This indicates a date later than that of Haccar and 


ZECHARIAH. 


It is also clear that the early zeal for the rebuilding of the temple had 
died out, and a situation of moral and religious declension had set in. 
Mixed marriages (Mal. 2:10-12), the failure to pay tithes (3:8-10), and 
the offering of blemished sacrifices (1:6-14) are conditions not unlike 
those referred to in the times of Ezra and Nenemian (cf. Ezra 7; Neh. 13); 
and it would seem that Malachi’s prophecy was given at about that time, 
or possibly shortly thereafter—about the middle or end of the fifth 
century B.C. 


There are two principal themes in the book: the sin and apostasy of 
the people of Israel, emphasized in Mal. 1-2; and the judgment that will 
come on the faithless and the blessing in store for those who repent, 
predominating in chs. 3-4. A more detailed analysis follows: (1) Title, 
1:1. 

(2) An argument for the love of God toward Israel as shown in the 
contrasted experiences of Edom and Israel, 1:2-5. 


(3) A protest against the negligence of the priests in worship, 1:6—2:9. 


(4) A condemnation of those who divorce their wives and marry 
foreign women, 2:10-16. 


(5) An answer to those who complain that God is indifferent to 
injustice: a day of judgment is at hand, 2:17—3:5. 

(6) A rebuke for the neglect of tithes and offerings, 3:6-12. 

(7) A reply to doubters and a promise to the faithful, 3:13—4:3. 

(8) A recall to the law and prophecy of the coming of Elijah, 4:4-6. 


Overview of MALACHI 


Author: The prophet Malachi. 

Historical setting: The postexilic period in Jrrusatem, after the 
rebuilding of the temre (516 B.C.). Most scholars date the 
book c. 450 B.C. 


Purpose: To condemn the negligence of the priests and the 
faithlessness of the people, and to announce “the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord” (Mal. 4:5). 


Contents: After reminding the Israelites of their privileges 
(Mal. 1:1-5), God denounces the failures of the priests (1:6 
—2:9) and the unfaithfulness of the people (2:10—3:18), 
concluding with a warning about the coming of the pay oF THE 


LorD (ch. 4). 


The book of Malachi is characterized by several unique features. First, 
it uses the rhetorical question and answer as a method of 
communication. This device begins most of the eight sections referred to 
above. It anticipates the later catechetical method of teaching. 


Second, Malachi evinces prophetic and priestly interests. It has been 
called “prophecy within the law.” Generally the prophets exhibit little 
interest in sacrifices and ceremonial laws, preferring to stress the more 
inward aspects of religious life. Malachi, however, sees the people’s 


apostasy manifested by their carelessness in the sacrificial offerings (Mal. 
1:6-14), the priests’ neglect of their duties (2:1-9), and the failure of the 
people to pay their tithes and other offerings (3:7-12). This book is thus 
an antidote to the view commonly held today that the prophets did not 
believe in the necessity of the ritual law. Rather, they accepted the 
sacrificial system but often protested against its abuse that resulted from 
the people’s failure to apprehend the necessity of inward faith and 
outward moral righteousness in addition to ritual cleanness. 


Finally, the growing OT messianic expectation is witnessed to in the 
announcement of God’s “messenger of the covenant,” by whose coming 
Israel will be purified and judged (Mal. 3:1-5; cf. Matt. 11:10); and of 
the prophet Ewan who will announce the pay or THE Loro (Mal. 4:5-6; cf. 
Matt. 17:9-13). 


Malcam. mal’kam (Heb. malkam H4903, from a root meaning “king”). 
KJV Malcham; TNIV Malkam. (1) Son of Suanaram and descendant of 
Bensamin; a family head (1 Chr. 8:9). Malcam was one of seven children 
that were born to Shaharaim in Moas by his wife Hoprsu after he had 
divorced Hushim and Baara (v. 8). 


(2) The same Hebrew form occurs in the last phrase of Zeph. 1:5, 
which speaks of idolaters who swear both by Yahweh and by malkam. 
The Sepruacintr (Old Greek) translators, reading the same vowels as does 
the MT, analyzed the form as the noun melek H4889 plus the third 
masculine plural pronominal suffix, and rendered it tou basileds auton, 
“their king.” These and other early translators, however, were working 
with an unvocalized Hebrew text (thus simply mlkm). The Lucianic 
recension of the Greek version, analyzing it as milkom (H4904), 
transliterates the word as Melchom (similarly the Syriac Peshitta and the 
Latin Vulgate). Most modern versions take this second approach (as they 
do also in Jer. 49:1, 3; and cf. 2 Sam. 12:30 = 1 Chr. 20:2; Amos 1:15). 
Many believe that Mucom is an alternate name for Motex. 


Malcham. See Maicam. 


Malchiah. See Maruan. 


Malchiel, Malchielite. See Matx. 


Malchij ah. See Mayan. 


Malchiram. See Maxam. 


Malchi-shua. See Marxrsuua. 


Malchus. mal’kuhs (Gk. Malchos G3438, prob. from an Arabic name 
meaning “king”). A servant of the high priest (Camras); according to 
John, Simon Prrer struck him with a sword and cut off his right ear when 
Jesus was arrested (Jn. 18:10). Although this incident is also recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. 26:51; Mk. 14:47; Lk. 22:50-51 [Luke adds 
the information that Jesus healed his ear]), John alone reports that his 
name was Malchus and that it was Peter who struck him. 


Maleleel. See Manaate.. 


malice. An evil desire to do harm to or act wickedly toward someone. 
This English term is used variously in Bible versions to render several 
terms for evi, such as Hebrew ra: H8273 (Ps. 41:5 et al.) and Greek 
kakia G2798 (1 Cor. 5:8 et al.). It is obviously an internal feeling or 
attitude that Christians must put away (Eph. 4:31; 1 Pet. 2:1), for it is 
wholly opposed to the life in, and the fruit of, the indwelling Spirit of 
God. It belongs to the old nature, the rsu that is under the domination 
of sin. The NIV uses the semi-technical English expression “malice 
aforethought” in several legal contexts to translate Hebrew Sin >â H8534, 
“hatred” (Num. 35:20 et al.). 


Malkam. mal’kam. TNIV form of Maicam. 


Malkiel. mal’kee-uhl (Heb. malki»@l H4896, “God is [my] king”; 
gentilic malki»eli H4897, “Malkielite”). Also Malchiel. Son of Berman, 
grandson of Asner, and eponymous ancestor of the Malkielite clan (Gen. 
46:17; Num. 26:45; 1 Chr. 7:31). 


Malkijah. mal-ki‘juh (Heb. malkiyyâ H4898 and malkiyyahti H4899 
[only Jer. 38:6], “Yahweh is [my] king”). Also Malchiah (nine times in 
KJV and three times in NRSV), Malchijah (six times in KJV, twelve times 
in NRSV), Melchiah (KJV only Jer. 21:1). The inconsistency in the 
English spelling has no textual basis; the NIV uses “Malkijah” 
throughout. 


(1) Son of Ethni, descendant of Levi, and ancestor of the musician Asaru 
(1 Chr. 6:40). 

(2) A priest who received the fifth lot of the twenty-four divisions in 
Davw’s time (1 Chr. 24:9). 

(3) A man identified as “the king’s son” (which prob. indicates that he 
was a royal official with police duties); he was owner of the cistern into 
which Jeremian’s enemies cast him while King Zepexan pretended to be 


powerless to stop them (Jer. 38:6). Some believe that this Malkijah is the 
same man identified elsewhere in Jeremiah as the father of Pasuuur (21:1; 


38:1). It is also possible that he is the same Malkijah listed as an 
ancestor of Apamn, the head of a priestly family who resettled in 


Jerusalem after the exne (1 Chr. 9:12; a fuller genealogy is given in Neh. 
11:12). 
(4-6) In a list of Israelites who pledged themselves to put away their 


foreign wives, three are named Malkijah, two of whom were descendants 
of Parosh (Ezra 10:25, but NRSV emends the second to Hasnazian on the 


basis of the Szpruacinr), and the third a descendant of Harim (10:31). This 


third Malkijah may be the same as the son of Harim who helped repair 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:11). 


(7) Son of Recab and ruler of Berm naxxerem; he was in charge of 
repairing the Dunc cate (Neh. 3:14). 

(8) A goldsmith who “made repairs as far as the house of the temple 
servants and the merchants, opposite the Inspection Gate, and as far as 
the room above the corner” (Neh. 3:31). 

(9) One of the prominent men (not identified as priests) who stood 
near Ezra when the law was read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). If this 
Malkijah was a priest, he may be the same as #10 or #11 below. 

(10) A priest who sealed the covenant of Nexemian (Neh. 10:3). He may 
be the same as #11 below. 

(11) A priest or Levre listed among those who assisted Nehemiah in 
the dedication of the rebuilt walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 12:42). 


Malkiram. mal-ki‘ruhm (Heb. malkiram H4901, “[my] king is 
exalted”). Son (or descendant) of King Jeconiah, that is, Jenoracun (1 Chr. 
3:18). 


Malki-Shua. mal‘ki-shoo’uh (Heb. malkî-šûa: H4902, “[my] king is 
salvation”). KJV Melchi-shua (in 1 Sam.) and Malchi-shua (in 1 Chr.); 
NRSV, Malchishua. The third son of King Saut (1 Sam. 14:49; 1 Chr. 8:33; 
9:39). The Puustnes killed him at the battle of Gusoa (1 Sam. 31:2; 1 Chr. 
10:2). 


Mallothi. mal‘uh-thi (Heb. malléti H4871, from mdlal H4910, “to 
speak”). Son of Heman, the king’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4). The fourteen sons of 
Heman, along with the sons of Asaru and sepu-rHun, were set apart “for the 
ministry of prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbals” (v. 
1). The assignment of duty was done by lot, and the nineteenth lot fell to 
Mallothi, his sons, and his relatives (25:30). 


mallow. See rants. 


Malluch. mal’uhk (Heb. malliik H4866, variant malliki H4868 [Neh. 
12:14], from a root meaning “king”). TNIV Malluk. (1) Son of 
Hashabiah, descendant of Lew through Merar, and ancestor of the 


musician Eran (1 Chr. 6:44). 


(2) One of the descendants of Banı who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:29). 

(3) One of the descendants of Harm who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:32). 

(4) One of the priests who signed the covenant of Nexemian (Neh. 10:4). 

(5) One of the leaders of the people who signed the covenant of 
Nenemian (Neh. 10:27). Possibly the same as #2 or #3 above. 

(6) One of the priests (or priestly families) who returned from the rxn: 
with Zerussase. (Neh. 12:2). He is probably the same person mentioned 


later, when a certain Jonathan is listed as the head of the family of 
Malluch (v. 14; KJV, “Melicu”; NRSV, “Malluchi”). 


Malluchi. See Mauucu #6. 


Malluk. mal‘uhk. TNIV form of Mauca. 


Malta. mawl‘tuh (Gk. Melité G3514). A Mediterranean island lying 
between Sicily and Africa. The name occurs once in the NT as the place 
where Pau. was shipwrecked on his journey to Rome (Acts 28:1; KJV, 
“Melita”). The apostle and his fellow-travelers stayed in Malta three 
months (28:11). Its inhabitants treated the survivors with “unusual 
kindness” (v. 1; cf. v. 10). Soon after reaching the island, Paul was bitten 
by a snake, but nothing happened to him, so the islanders thought he 
was a god (vv. 3-6). The chief official, Pusuus, welcomed Paul and the 
others in his home. Publius’s father was sick and Paul healed him; as a 
result, “the rest of the sick on the island” came to the apostle, and they 
too were healed (vv. 7-9). 


Located 90 mi. (145 km.) from Syracuse, the great commercial center 
of the W Mediterranean, Malta occupied a strategic position in the 
ancient world. Endowed with good harbors safe from the stormy waters 
of the sea, it offered a convenient haven for commercial traffic moving 
both E-W and N-S. Some 18 mi. long and 8 mi. wide (29 x 13 km.), it 
was barren and arid, with few natural resources other than building 
stone. The eastern half, however, was somewhat productive; olive oil, 
wool, and lapdogs are mentioned as commodities that were profitable. 
During the third century B.C., Carthage and Rome engaged in a series of 
wars for mastery of the W Mediterranean, and in the course of the 
struggle Malta passed into Roman hands (218 B.C.), though Carthaginian 
and Greek elements remained strong for a long time afterward. The 
Romans granted Malta the status of a municipium, which allowed them 
to control their own domestic affairs. Cicero and others speak of the 
beauty and elegance of the houses on Malta, and of the prosperity of the 
island, indicating a high degree of civilization and wealth. Under 
Aucustus, the island was seemingly administered by an official who was 
known by the people of Malta as “chief” or “first man” of the island (Gk. 
ho protos, Acts 28:7). Tradition has it that Publius, who held this position 
when Paul was shipwrecked there, was the first Christian convert in 
Malta, and that from this time there developed a Christian community. 
Catacombs from the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. give evidence of 
Christian influence on the island. 


mammon. mam‘uhn. This term, derived from Greek mamonas G3440 
(via the Latin Vurcare) comes ultimately from Aramaic māmôn, “wealth,” 
the etymology of which is disputed (the equivalent Hebrew term appears 
in various postbiblical writings). In Matt. 6:24 and Lk. 16:13, the term is 
personified, and the NIV translates, “You cannot serve both God and 
Money” (NRSV, “wealth”). In Lk. 16:9, Jesus speaks of “the mammon of 
unrighteousness” (equivalent to “the unrighteous mammon,” v. 11), 
which the NIV renders as “worldly wealth” (more negative is the NRSV 
rendering, “dishonest wealth”). There has been much discussion of the 
implications of unrighteousness in connection with weatrx, but the 
simplest explanation seems to be that material riches are a resource open 


to misuse and characteristically employed by unscrupulous people for 
wicked purposes. Yet it is possible for the true servants of God to use 
wealth for good and salutary purposes, and thus procure for themselves 
treasure in heaven such as money cannot buy. 


Mamre (person). mam‘ree (Heb. mamré> H4935, derivation 
uncertain). An Amore, brother of Esuco and Aner, who apparently resided 
near Hesron (Gen. 14:13, 24). All three were allies of Asrasam when Lor 
was rescued from Keportaomer. The expression “the great trees of Mamre 
the Amorite” (v. 13; cf. 13:18) suggests that he owned the place that 
came to be known by his name. See Mamre pace). However, some scholars 
believe that there is confusion in the text and that the names of all three 
brothers refer to localities. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Traditional tomb of Isaac in the Machpelah (Hebron), near Mamre. 


Mamre (place). mam ‘ree (Heb. mamré > H4934, derivation uncertain). 
After Lor separated from Abram (Asranam), the latter “moved his tents 


and went to live near the great trees of Mamre at Hebron, where he built 
an altar to the Lorn” (Gen. 13:18). Abraham was still living there when 


he entertained the three heavenly visitors (ch. 18). It was in Mamre that 
he prayed for the deliverance of Sopom and Gomorran. After Saran died, he 


bought a burial plot from Epxron the Hrrrme; thus Abraham came into 


possession of the field of Macurttan, which is E of Mamre, and there he 
buried his wife (23:17-20; cf. 23:19; 25:9; 49:30; 50:13). Through the 
centuries there have been several places vying for the site of Mamre and 
Abraham’s oaks. The most widely accepted site today is Ramat el-Khalil, 
“The high place of the friend (of God),” which is c. 2.5 mi. (4 km.) N of 
Hesron. An enclosure of huge proportions built by Heron is there; it may 
have marked where the site was thought to be in NT times. Chalcolithic 
and Early Bronze remains found in the vicinity show at least that it is an 
ancient site. 


man. See ADAM; HUMAN NATURE} WOMAN. 


man, new. The words eis hena kainon anthropon, literally rendered 
“into one new man,” occur in Eph. 2:15 with reference to the unity that 
Jews and Genties enjoy in Christ. In Eph. 4:24, ho kainos anthropos (“the 
new man”) is contrasted with ho palaios anthropos (“the old man,” v. 22). 
In Col. 3:10, instead of the adjective kainos G2785, Pau. uses the 
synonym neos G3742 (with anthropos G476 understood), also contrasted 
with palaios G4094 (v. 9). The NIV and the NRSV render both 
constructions as “the new self.” The phrase, in general terms, refers to 
human beings as changed by the Hoty spr through rarm in Jesus Curisr. 
Some believe that neos points to the idea in respect to its historical 
context, while kainos in respect to its quality of perennial newness. The 
distinction is blurred, however, by the fact that in these two passages the 
one idea is qualified by the other. See REGENERATION; sANCTIFICATION. 


man, old. The expression ho palaios anthropos, literally rendered “the 
old man,” occurs three times in the NT and refers to the unregenerate 
nature and activities that characterized a person prior to new life “in 
Christ.” It is frequently translated “the old self” or “the old nature.” Pau 
states in Rom. 6:6 that “our old self’ was crucified with Christ, and 
exhorts Christians to live conscious of this fact. In Eph. 4:22 he urges his 


converts to “put off your old self, which is being corrupted by its 


deceitful desires,” and in Col. 3:9, similarly, he pleads for honesty on the 
basis of having “taken off your old self with its practices.” In this period 
in redemptive history between the finished work of Christ in the past 
and the consummation of God’s plan in the future, Christians live as 
citizens of two worlds who are constantly conscious of (1) the crucified 
nature of “the old self,” and yet (2) the need to deaden the effects of that 
depravity in their lives which will be eradicated finally when Christ 
comes again. This tension, experienced by all believers, provides the 
context for almost all of the exhortations in the NT. See man, new. 


Man, Son of. See Son or man. 


Manaen. man’ee-uhn (Gk. Manaén G3441, from Heb. ménaséem H4968, 
“comforter” [see Menanem]). One of the five “prophets and teachers” 
listed as ministering in the church at Anmocu of Syria (Acts 13:1). The 
others were Barnasas, Simeon Nicer, Lucius of Cyrene, and Saul (Pav). 
Manaen’s position indicates a man of spiritual power and influence. 
Nothing further is known about Manaen beyond Luke’s designation of 
him as one “who had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch” (NRSV, 
“a member of the court of Herod the ruler”). 


Manahath (person). man‘uh-hath (Heb. mdnasat H4969, prob. 
“resting [place]”). Son of Sosa and grandson of Ser the Horire (Gen. 
36:23; 1 Chr. 1:40); he was a chieftain living in Enom (Gen. 36:21). See 


also Manauatuirte. 


Manahath (place). man‘uh-hath (Heb. mdnasat H4970, prob. 
“resting [place]”) A city to which certain sons or descendants of Exup— 
described as heads of families among the Benjamites who lived in Grsa— 


were deported (1 Chr. 8:6). The town is usually identified with modern 
el-Malhah, about 4 mi. (6 km.) SW of Jerusaiem. It has also been argued, 


however, that Manahath should be sought in Guran and identified with 


modern Mahnah, about 8 mi. (13 km.) SE of Jasesu cean. 


Manahathite. man‘uh-ha‘thit (Heb. mdnadti H4971, gentilic of māna% 
at H4969). KJV Manahethite. A clan descended from Carrs through Hur. 
According to 1 Chr. 2:54, the descendants of Sarma (son of Hur) included 
“half the Manahathites,” while v. 52 says that the descendants of Sxosa. 
(another son of Hur) included “half of the Menuhoth” (NRSV, following 
the MT). Many scholars believe that in v. 52 “Menuhoth” must be a 
variant (or textual corruption) of “Manahathites” (so NIV; cf. KJV). It is 
uncertain whether this gentilic is derived from Mananatu cersony or from 


MANaAHATH (PLACE). 


Manahethite. See Mananature. 


Manasseh (person). muh-nas‘uh (Heb. ménasSeh H4985, “one who 
causes to forget”; gentilic ménasst H4986, “Manassite”; Gk. Manassés 
G3442). KJV NT Manasses. (1) The older of two sons born to Joseru and 
his Egyptian wife Asmam (Gen. 41:50-51; 46:20). Joseph interpreted 
Manasseh’s name by the statement, “God has made me forget all my 
trouble and all my father’s household” (41:51). When Joseph brought his 
sons Epuram and Manasseh to his father for his blessing, Jacos adopted 
them as his own, placing them on an equality with his own sons as 
progenitors of separate tribes (48:1-5). In blessing the two boys, Jacob 
subordinated Manasseh the elder to Ephraim the younger, who thus 
inherited the position of privilege, the blessing of the mrsrsorn (48:13-14). 
Nevertheless, Manasseh was to be blessed by the Angel who had 
delivered Jacob from all harm (48:16) and was to become a great people 
(48:19). It was Manasseh’s Aramean concubine who gave birth to Maxr, 
whose descendants became the tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. 7:14). See 
MaAnasseH (TRIBE). 


(2) Son of Hezexmn and king of Jupan from c. 696 to 641 B.C. (2 Ki. 
21:1; 2 Chr. 33:1). Manasseh was only twelve years of age when he 


succeeded his father as king (according to a different system of 
cHronoLocy, Manasseh was coregent with his father for ten years). His 
reign of fifty-five years was the longest in Judah’s history, and its events 
are recorded in 2 Ki. 21:1-18 and 2 Chr. 33:1-20. Judah, during 
practically the entire reign of Manasseh, was a tribute-paying province 
of the Assyrians. Second Chronicles describes the arrest of Manasseh and 
his deportation to Basy.on in chains by “the army commanders of the king 
of Assyria.” The Chronicler declares that from the prophetic point of 
view Manasseh’s arrest and deportation was the result of the judgment 
of God upon the king’s wickedness (2 Chr. 33:9-11). In the course of his 
imprisonment, Manasseh repented of his sins and was restored to his 
kingdom (33:12-13). A penitential psalm attributed to Manasseh is 
included in the apocryphal Prayer of Manasseh, probably from the 
Maccabean period. It is an attempt to give expression to Manasseh’s 
repentance and faith at the time of his arrest by the Assyrians. His 
religious reforms when he was restored were superficial, for he did not 
remove the ncu rraces of paganism (33:17). Upon his return from Babylon, 
Manasseh gave himself to a program of building, measures of defense, 
and administration besides the religious reforms. His reign was a period 
of great material prosperity due to his cooperation with the Assyrians. 
Assyrian records list Manasseh along with other subjects who paid 
tribute (33:12-19). 


The reign of Manasseh is distinguished by his personal responsibility 
for the religious syncretism of his time, which gained him the reputation 
of being the typical evil king of Judah. According to the account in 2 Ki. 
23:26-27, his was the most immoral reign of all the kings and was the 
reason for the ultimate collapse of the southern kingdom. The record in 
21:1-18 and 24:3-4 emphasizes three degrading aspects of the regime of 
Manasseh: upon his accession to the throne he led in a reaction against 
the reforms instituted by his father Hezekiah; he accelerated the 
development of heathenism in the country; he instituted a bitter 
persecution of the prophetic party that opposed the popular syncretism 
led by the king. He “filled Jerusalem with innocent blood” (24:4), and 
the prophets were put to the sword (Jer. 2:30). Rabbinical literature 
places emphasis upon the idea that Manasseh was even more evil than 
Ahaz, and that he killed Isamu, who had fled and hidden in a tree, by 


sawing him asunder. When Manasseh’s immediate successor, Josan, came 
to the throne, the supreme need was religious revival (2 Ki. 23:26). 
Jeremiah said that Manasseh’s sin had yet to be expiated (Jer. 15:4; cf. 2 
Ki. 23:26). Manasseh is included in the ceneatocy or sesus curist (Matt. 1:10). 


(3) Father of Gershom and grandfather of Jonatuan; the latter was a 
priest for the tribe of Dan (Jdg. 18:30 KJV, following the MT). The NIV 
and other versions, however, read Moses instead of Manasseh. It is 
generally presumed that the reading in the MT is an intentional 
misspelling, since the Jonathan referred to is said to be a priest of the 
idolatrous shrine of Mican. Thus Jonathan’s grandfather was probably 
Moses, but his name was changed to Manasseh to avoid stigmatizing the 
revered name and sparing Moses the humiliation of having an idolatrous 
descendant. The change was accomplished by merely inserting the small 
Hebrew letter nun between the first two letters of the name for Moses. 
This not only removed the stigma but also gave to the man a name 
familiar to the Hebrews as an idolater. 

(4) One of the descendants of Panatu-moas who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:30). 


(5) One of the descendants of Hasnum who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:33). 


Manasseh (tribe). One of the twelve tribes of Israel descending from 
Manassex (Person), the grandson of Jacos through Joser; the other Joseph 
tribe was Epuram. At the time of the exopus, Manasseh numbered 32,200 
(Num. 1:35; 2:21) while Ephraim had 40,500 (1:32, 33; 2:19). At the 
time of Israel’s conquest of Canaan forty years later, Manasseh had 
increased to 52,700 (26:34), while Ephraim had fallen to 32,500 
(26:37). During the wilderness wanderings, each tribe through its leader 
presented an offering at the rasernaciz. Gamaliel, the son of Pedahzur, 
offered on the eighth day for Manasseh (7:54). In the order of march 
Manasseh came in the eleventh place (10:23). In the layout of the camp 
Manasseh was on the W side in the third division (2:20). 


The tribal territories of Manasseh. 
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foreground. 


Before the Israelites crossed over the Jorpan River into Canaan, half the 
tribe of Manasseh, along with the tribes of Reusen and Gap, chose land E 
of the river, and Mosrs assigned it to them (Num. 32:33). The 
descendants of Marr, son of Manasseh, conquered Guran and lived there. 
Jar also captured other towns (32:39-41). The half-tribe of Manasseh 


was given the N half of Gilead, all of Basuan, and the region of Arcos 
(Deut. 3:13). This territory included sixty cities (Josh. 13:30). The rest of 
the tribe was given ten portions of land W of the Jordan, including areas 
for Zetopnenan’s daughters (17:1-6). This territory was situated between 
Ephraim on the S and Asner, Zesu.un, and Issacnar on the N. Its eastern 
border was the Jordan River and on the W was the Meprrerranean Sea 
(17:7-10). Goran, in the territory of the half-tribe E of the Jordan, was 
selected as one of the cimes or reruce (20:8). Thirteen cities of E Manasseh 
were assigned to the Gershonite clan of the Leves, and W Manasseh 


furnished ten cities to the Kohathites of the Levites (21:5-6). West 
Manasseh failed to drive the Canaanites out of the towns (Jdg. 1:27). 
Gweon was of the tribe of Manasseh (6:15), so was Jair the Gileadite, who 
judged Israel twenty-two years (10:3). JepHrHan came from Gilead in E 
Manasseh (11:1). This half-tribe, with Reuben and Gad, fell into idolatry 
and was later carried away into captivity by Assyria (1 Chr. 5:25-26) 
during Pexan’s reign over Israr (2 Ki. 15:29). 


The tribe of Manasseh joined Davi while he was a fugitive from Saur (1 
Chr. 12:19-22). When David was made king at Hesron, W Manasseh 
furnished 18,000 soldiers, and E Manasseh with Reuben and Gad 
provided 120,000 (12:31, 37). People from Manasseh and Ephraim 
joined with Jupan in making a covenant to seek the Lord during the reign 
of Asa king of Judah (15:9-15). Certain pious souls from W Manasseh 
joined in the Passover during Hezexan’s reign (2 Chr. 30:10-22). When 
Josan was king, he destroyed idols and purged altars in Manasseh’s 
territory as well as elsewhere (34:6). The people of Manasseh 
contributed to an offering for the repairing of the Tempe in Josiah’s time 
(34:9). 


Manasseh, Prayer of. See Arocrypna. 


Manasses. See Manasseu (PERSON). 


Manassite. See Manassen (tribe). 


Mandaic. See Manpzan. 


Mandean. man-dee‘uhn. Also Mandaean. This term (from an Aram. 
word meaning “knowledge”) refers to a member of Mand(a)eism, a 
religious community that claims to have originated in Palestine, with 
Jonn THE Baptist regarded as one of its prophets; its earliest extant writings 
(bowls with magical texts) are from fourth century Mesoporama. A number 
of Mandean villages still survive today, mainly in S Iraq. The Mandean 
religion is a form of Gnosticism, with complex myths based on a strong 
dualism between light (life, goodness, spirit) and darkness (death, evil, 
matter); it is also characterized by intricate rituals. The Mandean 
language, usually referred to as Mandaic, is a form of E Aramaic. See also 


ManicHEAN. 


mandrake. See ranns. 


maneh. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


manger. A receptacle for feeding livestock. The NIV uses this term as 
the rendering of Hebrew bûs H17, “feeding trough” (Job 39:9; Prov. 
14:4; Isa. 1:3; KJV and NRSV have “crib”), and most versions use it to 
translate Greek phatné G5764 in the nativity story (Lk. 2:7, 12, 16). This 
Greek term sometimes has the broader meaning of “stall” or “stable” (cf. 
possibly 13:15). In the ANE, animals might be kept in outdoor 
enclosures with lean-to roofing, or in permanent shelters made of stone 
and mud-wall, or in cave stalls. When Joseph and Mary were unable to 
find room in the wn (prob. a private home or a public shelter), they 
sought refuge in some kind of stable, perhaps next to the inn, though it 
is not possible to ascertain what type of animal shelter this was. 


Manichean. man‘uh-kee’uhn. Also Manichaean, Manichee. A follower 
of the teachings of Mani (also Manes). The term is sometimes applied 
more broadly to a believer in dualism. Born of Partuan princely blood in 
A.D. 216, probably in Babylonia, Mani was under Manoran influence as a 
child, and claimed to have received his first revelation at the age of 
twelve. He first preached in India, but later, during the long and tolerant 
reign of Shapur (c. 242-273), he made numerous converts in Babylonia, 
Media, and Parthia. Upon the accession of Bahram I in 273, 
Zoroastrianism gained the upper hand; the Manicheans were persecuted, 
and Mani died in prison (prob. 276). Mani taught that Buddha, 
Zoroaster, and Jesus were great prophets, but that he was the last and 
greatest. His system was a dualism in which God opposed matter. See 
Gnosticism. The elect among his followers abstained from meat, all killing 
of animals and plants, and sexual relations. The influence of this 
teaching lasted over a millennium. 


Manichee. See Manicuean. 


manna. man‘uh. This term is a transliteration of Greek manna G3445, 
which is the usual Srpruacinr rendering of Hebrew man H4942. When the 
Israelites saw the “thin flakes like frost” that God had miraculously 
provided as food (lit., “bread”) for them, they asked, mdn hû >, “What is 
it?” (Exod. 16:15), and so they called the substance man (v. 31). This 
food is also described as “white like coriander seed,” and we read that it 
“tasted like wafers made with honey” (v. 31). According to Num. 11:7-8, 
“The manna was like coriander seed and looked like resin. The people 
went around gathering it, and then ground it in a handmill or crushed it 
in a mortar. They cooked it in a pot or made it into cakes. And it tasted 
like something made with olive oil.” In Exod. 16:13-14, the manna is 
associated with the dew (cf. also Ps. 78:24-25). Some believe that the 
manna was a gum-resin, which exuded from trees such as Alhagi 
maurorum (called the prickly alhagi and sometimes the Sinai manna). 


God provided the manna on a daily basis to the Israelites through all 
the years of their wanderings (Exod. 16:35; Josh. 5:12). They were told 


to take only one omer (about two liters) per person, but on the sixth day 
they were to take twice as much so that it would last them through the 
SassatH (Exod. 16:16-30). Following the Lord’s command, Moses 
instructed Aaron to put some manna in a jar that was to be kept in the 
TABERNACLE aS a Memorial for future generations (vv. 32-34; cf. Heb. 9:4). 
Near the end of the Israelites’ wandering, Moses explained to them that 
the manna was part of God’s testing (Deut. 8:3; cf. v. 16; Neh. 9:20). The 
Lord Jesus alluded to the manna at the time of his tevpration in the 
wilderness (Matt. 4:4; Lk. 4:4). Later in his ministry he claimed to be 
“bread from heaven” (Jn. 6:31-35, 41, 48-51, 58). And in the book of 
Revelation, the glorified Lord says to the church in Prrcamum: “To him 
who overcomes, I will give some of the hidden manna” (Rev. 2:17), 
which probably refers to the eschatological fellowship believers will 
enjoy with Christ at the Messianic sanouet (cf. 19:9). 


Manoah. muh-noh‘uh (Heb. manésa H4956, “[place of] rest”). The 
father of Samson. Manoah lived in Zoran, a town in the tribal territory of 
Dan before the Danites moved N to take the city of Lau. Manoah’s wife, 
who was sterile, received a message from the angel of the Lord, 
announcing the birth of a son, who was to be a Nazre (Jdg. 13:2-21). 
Manoah responded with fear, but his wife, who remains nameless, 
seemed to have a better understanding of the divine will (vv. 22-23). 


man of lawlessness, man of sin. See anticurist. 


mansion. This term, which in present English usually refers to an 
imposing house, is used by the NIV a few times (e.g., for the expression 
“great houses,” Amos 3:15). The KJV uses it only once in the well-known 
words of Jesus, “In my Father’s house are many mansions” (Jn. 14:2), 
but the meaning here is certainly not “palatial residence.” The English 
term mansion used to mean simply “dwelling,” and thus in the 
seventeenth century it was an appropriate rendering of the Greek term 
here, moné G3665 (derived from the verb mend G3531, “to remain, 


dwell,” which is used frequently in Jn. 14-15). This noun occurs in only 
one other place in the NT—in this same chapter, where Jesus says, “If 
anyone loves me, he will obey my teaching. My Father will love him, 
and we will come to him and make our home [moné] with him” (14:23; 
here the KJV renders it “abode”). On this basis it has been argued that v. 
2 does not refer (at least not exclusively) to Heaven, but to the presence of 


Christ in the believer’s heart. 


mantle. See press. 


manuscript. A handwritten document (from Latin manus, “hand,” and 
scriptus, “written”). Prior to the invention of printing, any document, 
whether a work of literature or a private writing, was written by hand 
and was thus a “manuscript” (although in present-day English the term 
is also used of typewritten compositions). See TEXT AND VERSIONS} WRITING. 


Maoch. may’ok (Heb. mā:ôk H5059, derivation uncertain). TNIV 
Maok. Father of Acısu, who was the Pumusrine king of Gam with whom 
Davi and his men took refuge when they were fleeing Saur (1 Sam. 27:2; 
cf. 1 Ki. 2:39). See Maacan #8. 


Maok. may’ok. TNIV form of Maocu. 


Maon (person). may’on (Heb. mā:ôn H5062, “dwelling”). Son of 
Shammai, descendant of Cates, and “father” of Bem zur (1 Chr. 2:45). The 
latter description means either that he was the ancestor of the people of 
Beth Zur or the founder of that city. It is also possible that the name in 
this passage is a collective for the people of the town of Maon, and that 
they were the ones who founded the city of Beth Zur. See Maon paca; 


Maonites. 


Maon (place). may’on (Heb. md «én H5063, “dwelling”). A town in 
the hill-country of Jupan, in the same district as Carme. and Zu (Josh. 
15:55). It is identified with modern Khirbet Main, situated on a hilltop 
about 8 mi. (13 km.) SSE of Hesron. Hiding from Saut, Davw and his men 
took refuge in the Desert of Maon (1 Sam. 23:24-25), which was a 
wilderness area E and SE of the town. Maon was the residence of Naas, 
whose widow Asan. became the wife of David (25:1-2). 


Maonites. may‘uh-nits (Heb. md<6n H5062, “dwelling”). Name given 
to a group of people who were hostile to Israel (Jdg. 10:12; lit., “Maon”). 
They are probably not to be connected with the town of Maon; see Maon 
Lace). Perhaps these people are the same as the Meunires (1 Chr. 4:41; 2 
Chr. 20:1; 26:7), but this identification is by no means established. 


Mara. mair’uh (Heb. mard > H5259, “bitter”). The name that Naom chose 
for herself when she returned from Moas to her native country, bereaved 
of her husband and sons. Earlier, Naomi had said to her daughters-in- 
law, “It is more bitter [mar H5253] for me than for you” (Ruth 1:13). 
When she arrived in Beruizenem, she asked the women of the town not to 
call her Naomi: “Call me Mara, because the Almighty has made my life 
very bitter [ma@rar H5352]” (v. 20). 
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Marah. mair’uh (Heb. mārâ H5288, “bitter”). The name that the 
Israelites gave to a place (between Eram and Eum) where they found 
water that was brackish and undrinkable (Exod. 15:23; Num. 33:8-9). 
When the people came to the spring and were unable to drink from it, 
they murmured against Moszs. Then the Lord showed Moses a piece of 
wood, which he threw into the water, thereby miraculously sweetening 
the spring (Exod. 15:24-25). The location of Marah is uncertain, but 
proposals include modern ‘Ain Hawarah (some 47 mi./76 km. SE of 
Suez) and Bir Mara (much farther N, only 10 mi./16 km. E of Suez). 


Maralah. mahr‘uh-luh (Heb. mar<dl@ H5339, possibly “mountain 
ledge”). A town on the W border of the tribal territory of Zesutun between 
Sari and DassesuetH (Josh. 19:11; RSV, “Mareal”). Maralah was in the 
Valley of Jrzren, but its precise location is uncertain. Possible 
identifications are modern Tell el-Ghaltah (about 7 mi./11 km. NNW of 
Meciwvo) and, more likely, Tell Thorah (2 mi./3 km. closer to Megiddo). 


maranatha. mair‘uh-nath’uh (Gk. marana tha G3448, from Aram. 
marana > ta», “our Lord, come!” or mdran -aétd», “our Lord has come”). 
This term, which is a transliteration of two Aramaic words, occurs once in 
the NT (1 Cor. 16:22, after an anarnema against anyone who does not love 
the Lord) and once in the Aposrouic raters (Didache 10.6). Its precise 
meaning is disputed. The rendering “Our Lord has come” makes good 
sense, especially if a eucharistic background is assumed (the context in 
Didache 10.6 definitely centers on the Lord’s table). If so, the reference is 
either to the incarnation or to his presence at the Eucnarisr. Most scholars, 
however, prefer the meaning “Our Lord, come!” in view of the parallel 
expression, “Come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. 22:20). This rendering too is fitting 
to the Loros supper, at which time Jesus’ death is proclaimed “until he 
comes” (1 Cor. 11:26), but a reference to the Eucharist remains 
speculative. If the imperative is preferred, the term maranatha would be 
a very early evidence of a prayer addressed to Jesus as Lord. The 
Aramaic form maran(a) bears witness in any case to the fact of a 
Palestinian recognition of Christ as Lorp. 


marble. See mnerats. 


Marcheshvan. (mar/eswdn, not found in the OT; prob. of Persian 
origin). The postbiblical name for the eighth month (October- 
November), corresponding to Canaanite Bu. and Babylonian Arahsamna 
(“eighth month”). It is also known as Heshvan. 


Marcion. mahr’shuhn (Gk. Markidn). A native of Sinope in Pontus, 
Marcion moved to Rome c. A.D. 140 and joined the church there but in 
144 was excommunicated for his heretical opinions. The sect he founded 
spread widely and was for a time a serious menace to the church. 
Strongly anti-Jewish, he distinguished the merely just God of the OT 
from the loving God and Father of Jesus revealed in the NT, and 
accordingly rejected the OT altogether. He believed that only Pau. had 
truly grasped the contrast of law and gospel, so the Pauline letters 


(purged of what he considered Jewish accretions) formed the basis of his 
canon. See canonicitry. Marcion’s Gospel was not an independent work, but 


an expurgated version of Luke, adapted to Marcion’s own doctrinal 
theories. Because Marcion’s edition of Luke and Paul is quoted 
extensively by other writers, these citations are an important source for 
the work of NT textual criticism. See TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


Marcus. See Marx, zonn. 


Marduk. mahr’dyook (Heb. méréddk H5281, from Akk. Mar(u)duk). A 
Babylonian deity (Jer. 50:2; KJV and other versions, Meropacx; cf. also 
the personal names Evm-meropacn, Meropacu-paapan, Morpecar). Already 
known in Sumer in the third millennium B.C., Marduk became chief god 
of the Babylonian pantheon at the time of Hammuras. To him were 
transferred the functions and exploits of the storm-god and creator Enli. 
His principal temple was the Esagila (“the house that lifts up its head”) 
in Basyton. In the myth and ritual of the Babylonian New Year Festival 
each spring, his victory as champion of the gods was celebrated. Marduk 
was given the title Br. (“Lord”) and eventually became known primarily 
by that name (cf. Isa. 46:1; Jer. 50:2; 51:44). 


Marduk-Baladan. mahr‘dyook-bal‘uh-duhn. TNIV form of Meropacu- 


BALADAN. 


Mareal. See Mara.an. 


Mareshah (person). muh-ree’shuh (Heb. mārēšāh H5359, possibly 
“head place”). (1) Son of Mesha (or of Ziph), grandson (or great- 
grandson) of Cares, and father of Hebron (1 Chr. 2:42 NIV). The MT 
appears to have suffered scribal corruption, and it is possible that 
“Mesha” in the first part of the verse should be “Mareshah” also (so 


LXX), in which case Mareshah was the firstborn of Caleb and the father 
of Ziph (cf. NRSV mg.). See Hesron verson) #2. 
(2) Son of Laapan and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:21). However, in 


the phrase “Laadah the father of Mareshah,” father could mean 
“founder” or “civic head,” in which case the reference would be to 
MaresHAH (PLACE). 


Mareshah (place). muh-ree’shuh (Heb. mārēšāh H5358, “head place, 
summit”). A town in the Sueruetan of Jupan, in the same district as Lenan 
(Josh. 15:44). Mareshah is identified with modern Tell Sandahannah, 
about 3 mi. (5 km.) NE of Lacmscu. The town was strengthened by 
Renosoam in the early ninth century B.C. (2 Chr. 11:8). Asa met a 
threateningly large Ethiopian army under Zeran nearby in the Valley of 
ZePHATHAH. Victorious by divine aid, Asa drove the enemy back to Gera, c. 
30 mi. (50 km.) SW of Mareshah (2 Chr. 14:9-15). A prophet from 
Mareshah, E:ezer son of Dodavahu, foretold the failure of JenosHapuar’s 
naval expedition bound for tar-suisn, because of the unholy alliance with 
Anazian_ Of Israel (20:35-37). In a play on words, Mican speaks of a 
conqueror (yorés) who will be brought against Mareshah (Mic. 1:15). 
During the exnz, the Edomites infiltrated S Judah, and Mareshah— 
thereafter commonly known as Marisa—became a capital city. 


Mari. mah‘ree. An important ancient city of W Mesoporama, €. 7 mi. (11 
km.) NW of modern Abu-Kemal at Tell Hariri. Its importance and its 
prosperity were due to its strategic location at the intersection of two 
caravan roads: one beginning on the Meprrerranean coast and passing 
across the Syrian desert to the Evpurates, and the other beginning in N 
Mesopotamia and passing southward through the valleys of the Khabur 
and Euphrates Rivers. This strategic location is reflected not only in the 
fabulous wealth of the city but also in the truly international character 
of its population. It was the center of an influential Amore kingdom c. 
1800-1700 B.C. 


Excavations at Mari have yielded significant discoveries. The chief 


buildings were: (1) a temple dedicated to the goddess Isurar, (2) a ziccurat 
or stage-tower, and (3) a 300-room palace at the center of the mound. In 
the palace area the excavators found c. 20,000 cuneiform tablets, most 
of which date from the reigns of Yasmakh-Adad (c. 1796-1780), under 
whose reign the palace was begun, and Zimri-Lim (c. 1779-1761), under 
whom it was finished. Both of these kings were contemporaries of 
Hammuurast Of Babylon (c. 1792-1750). Most of the documents were 
written in Akkadian, the E Semitic language spoken in Basyton and Assyria. 
Several rooms contained chiefly texts of an economic, administrative, or 
judicial nature, while others contained the royal correspondence. Several 
letters addressed to King Zimri-Lim concern prophetic utterances; these 
are instructive in their similarities and differences with biblical 
prophecy. 

From a linguistic point of view the Mari texts have aided OT study in 
the wealth of Amorite personal names, many of which resemble those in 
the Hebrew Bible. Also of interest to OT students are the so-called 
“Yahweh names” of Mari. These names (Yawi-Addu and Yawi-El) are not 
only reminiscent of OT personal names like Jom. (= Yawi-El), but have 
raised the question of whether Yawi was a divine name at Mari. 
Opinions differ, but it seems unlikely in view of the fact that the word 
Yawi never occurs with the determinative for deity (i.e., DYawi). More 
likely yawi is a verb telling what the gods Addu and El had done or were 
expected to do. The OT name of Israel’s God, Yahweh, may indeed 
contain that same verb as a description of the unnamed God (cf. Exod. 
3:14; see Jenovan). Another aid to OT study afforded by the Mari texts lies 
in the description of the customs of the nomadic peoples surrounding 
Mari, including a group known as “Benjaminites.” Even if that is a 
correct understanding of the Akkadian name (DUMU.MES Yamina), the 
view that they were related to the OT tribe of Bensamw is very unlikely. 
Nevertheless, the customs held by all these nomadic groups provide 
interesting insights into certain OT practices of the Israelites. 


Mariamme. (Mariammé, from Heb. miryām H5319; see Mmm). 
Traditionally spelled Mariamne. A Hasmonean princess (see Maccasre), 


famous for her beauty, who became the second wife of Heron the Great. 
This marriage strengthened the position of Herod (a foreigner from 
Ipumea) as ruler of the Jews. Mariamme bore him four children, but she 
was accused of unfaithfulness, and Herod, who was exceedingly jealous, 
had her executed (Jos. Ant. 15.2.5 823; 15.2.9 8881-87; 15.7.5 §8232- 
36). The name Mariamme was borne by another wife of Herod the Great, 
by Herod’s son Archelaus, and by others in the Herodian family. 


mark. This English noun is used variously to translate a number of 
Hebrew and Greek words in the Bible. For example, Hebrew ôt H253 
(more frequently translated sien) occurs with reference to the mark that 
God placed “on Cain so that no one who found him would kill him” 
(Gen. 4:15; the nature of the mark is not known). In the NT, Paur uses 
Greek stigma G5116 when he refers to the scars he bears in his body as a 
result of his suffering for the sake of Jesus (Gal. 6:17). When the book of 
Revelation speaks of the “mark of the beast” (Rev. 16:2 et al.), which the 
Anticurist Will require of all people during his reign of terror in the 
tribulation period, the term used is charagma G5916. 


Mark, Gospel of. The second account of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
according to the present common order of listing in the NT canon. Being 
the shortest of the four Gospels, Mark contains relatively little of the 
teachings of Jesus and nothing at all about his birth and childhood. 
Starting with the ministry of Jonn Tue sartist, it moves immediately to the 
public ministry of Cerist, ending with his death and resurrection. 
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Roman coin of the 1st/2nd cent. depicting the running boar, mascot of the Tenth Legion. Mark appears to have written 


his gospel with a Roman audience in view. 


Overview of MARK 


Author: Anonymous, but traditionally attributed to John 
Mark. 


Historical setting: Covers the period from the baptism to the 
resurrection of Curisr. The book was probably written in 
Rome, and if it served as a literary source for Matthew and 
Luke, it may have been completed in the 50s, but many date 
it to the 60s or even later. 


Purpose: To provide a brief historical-theological account of 
the ministry of Curisr that focuses on his activity as evidence 


that he is the Son or cop. 


Contents: After a short introduction (Mk. 1:1-13), the book 
focuses on Jesus’ Galilean ministry, characterized by both 
popularity and growing opposition (1:14—9:50), followed 
by the briefer period in Perea and Judea (ch. 10), and then 
by passion week (chs. 11-15) and the resurrection (ch. 16). 


I. Authorship. On two points the tradition of the early church is 
unanimous: the second gospel was written by John Mark (see Marx, sonn) 
and presents the preaching of Perrer. Papias (c. A.D. 140) is quoted by 
Eusebius as saying, “And John the presbyter also said this, Mark being 
the interpreter of Peter, whatsoever he recorded he wrote with great 
accuracy...he was in company with Peter, who gave him such 
instruction as was necessary, but not to give a history of our Lord’s 
discourses” (Eccl. Hist. 3.39). This suggests that Mark has given us a 
summary of the message of Peter. Justin Martyr (c. A.D. 150) quotes Mk. 
3:17 as from “Peter’s Memoirs.” Irenaeus (c. 185) writes that after the 
“departure” (prob. meaning “death”) of Peter and Pau. from Rome, 


“Mark the disciple and interpreter of Peter, also transmitted to us in 
writing what had been preached by Peter” (Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 5.8). 
Clement of Alexandria, however, affirms that the Gospel was written 
during Peter’s lifetime. In spite of this minor confusion, the early church 
fathers, including specifically Tertullian (c. 200) and Origen (c. 230), 
unite in affirming that Mark’s gospel gives us the preaching of Peter. 
Such strong tradition can hardly be discounted, though some recent 
scholars have sought to do so. The traditional authorship of the second 
gospel is accepted more generally today than is the case with any of the 
other three Gospels. 


II. Date. Most scholars today believe that Mark is the earliest of the 
Gospels, and conservatives commonly hold to a date in the 50s. 
Mainstream scholarship places the writing of Mark between A.D. 65 and 
70, and if one accepts the tradition that Mark wrote after Peter’s death, 
the later date would have to be adopted. 


II. Place of writing. About this there is little question. From the 
early church to the present it has been generally held that Mark’s gospel 
was written at Rome. Several distinctive features point in this direction. 
Mark uses ten Latin words, some of which do not occur elsewhere in the 
NT. He explains Jewish customs because he is writing to Gentes. To his 
Roman readers he presents Jesus as the mighty conqueror and the 
suffering servant of the Lord. Because of this purpose no genealogy nor 
infancy narratives are given. These are found only in Matthew and Luke. 


IV. Character. In addition to those just mentioned, there are three 
main characteristics of this gospel. The first is rapidity of action: the 
narrative moves quickly from one event to the next; this probably 
reflects the impulsive personality of Peter. The second characteristic is 
vividness of detail: Mark often includes details omitted by the other 
Synoptics that make the narrative more alive; he gives special attention 
to the looks and gestures of Jesus. The third characteristic is 
picturesqueness of description: he describes, for instance, the 5,000 sitting 
“in groups on the green grass” (Mk. 6:39); perhaps Peter was impressed 
with the striking scene of the groups of people in brightly colored 
garments sitting on the green hillside, and Mark has preserved the 
picture for us. 


Mark’s is the Gospel of action. Only one long message of Jesus is 
recorded, the Olivet Discourse (Mk. 13). Mark includes eighteen macs 
of Jesus, about the same number as Matthew or Luke. In contrast he has 
only four of the parasites, compared with eighteen in Matthew and 
nineteen in Luke. 


V. Content. The period of preparation (Mk. 1:1-13) for Jesus’ public 
ministry is described very briefly. It consists of three items: the ministry 
of John the Baptist (1:1-8), the baptism of Jesus (1:9-11), and the 
temptation of Jesus (1:12-13). After an introduction of only 13 verses— 
in contrast to 76 in Matthew and 183 in Luke—Mark plunges 
immediately into the public ministry of the Master. 


First comes the great Galilean ministry (Mk. 1:14—9:50). This is 
commonly thought to have lasted about a year and a half. It may be 
divided into three sections. The first period (1:14—3:12) was a time of 
immense popularity. Jesus called four fishermen to follow him—and 
later Levi—and engaged in a vigorous healing ministry. This was the 
time when large crowds thronged about him. 

In the second period (Mk. 3:13—7:23) he appointed the twelve 
apostles, and opposition began to show itself. The Puarisres clashed with 
Jesus over questions about Sassa observance and ceremonial cleansing. 
He healed the Gerasene demoniac and the woman with the issue of 
blood and raised Jairus’s daughter. He sent out the Twelve and fed the 
5,000. 

In the third period (Mk. 7:24—9:50) Jesus gave more attention to his 
disciples. Three times he is described as withdrawing from the crowd to 
teach the disciples. After Peter’s confession at Carsareca pumippr he began a 
new phase of teaching: predicting his passion. 

The great Galilean ministry was followed by the briefer Perean 
ministry (Mk. 10), and then by passion week (chs. 11-15) and the 
resurrection (ch. 16). 


VI. Evaluation. In the early church the Gospel of Mark received the 
least attention of any of the four. This is not true today. The importance 
of Mark as giving us the basic message of the primitive church (cf. Acts 
1:22; 2:22-24, 36) is increasingly recognized. The theological as well as 


historical value of this Gospel is widely appreciated. It is the logical 
place to start one’s study of the four Gospels. 


Mark, John. mahrk, jon (Gk. Markos G3453, from Lat. Marcus, 
“[large] hammer”; Joannés G2722 [see Joun]). Son of a Christian woman 
named Mary (see Mary #2), cousin of Barnasas, assistant to Pau. and 
Barnabas, and traditionally the author of the second gospel (see Marx, 
cospeL or). John was his Jewish name, Mark (Marcus) his Roman. In Acts 
he is twice referred to simply as John (Acts 13:5, 13), once as Mark 
(15:39), and three times as “John, also called Mark” (12:12, 25; 15:37). 
In the Epistles he is uniformly (four times) called simply Mark (KJV 
calling him Marcus three times). 


The first allusion to John Mark may be in Mk. 14:51-52. The most 
reasonable explanation for the passing mention of this incident is that it 
was a vivid personal memory in the mind of the author of the second 
gospel. The first definite reference to John Mark is Acts 12:12. Peter, 
when delivered from prison, went to the home of John Mark’s mother, 
where many believers were praying for him. When Barnabas and Saul 
returned to Annocw from their famine visit at Jerusaiem (11:27-30), they 
took along John Mark (12:25). This opened the opportunity for him to 
accompany them on their missionary journey as “their helper” (13:5). 

The missionaries first evangelized the island of Cyprus. When they 
reached Perrca in Pampuyiia, John returned home to Jerusalem. Some have 
thought that this decision was due to homesickness or fear of perils in 
the mountainous country ahead. However, Paul must have regarded 
Mark’s action as desertion, for when the time came for the second 
journey and Barnabas desired that his younger cousin should accompany 
them again, Paul steadfastly refused (Acts 15:37-38). So sharp was the 
contention between the two elder missionaries that, in the end, Paul 
departed with Suas while Barnabas took Mark and set sail for his native 
Cyprus. Paul’s firmness on this matter has led some scholars to believe 
that Mark may have earlier objected to the fact that the apostle became 
the leader of the expedition (13:13, “Paul and his companions”); due to 
Jewish scruples, he may have disapproved of the apostle’s distinctive 


mission to the Gentiles, that is, his gospel of freedom without the 
intermediary role of Jupaism. 


Mark next appears in Rome, where he is a fellow worker with Paul 
(Phlm. 24). Paul recommended him to the church at Cotossz (Col. 4:10). 
Here he was called “the cousin of Barnabas.” That John Mark had fully 
reinstated himself with Paul is shown by the latter’s statement in 2 Tim. 
4:11. Peter refers to him as “my son Mark” (1 Pet. 5:13). This may be a 
mere expression of affection, or it may indicate that Mark was converted 
under Peter’s ministry. An early tradition says that Mark founded the 
church in Alexandria, Egypt, but this is uncertain. 


Mark, Secret Gospel of. In 1958, the well-known scholar Morton 
Smith (1915-1991) discovered a letter that purports to have been written 
by Clement of Alexandria (c. A.D. 150-215). This document refers to a 
“secret” and “more spiritual” gospel written by Mark intended only for 
“those who are being initiated into the great mysteries.” Although some 
have dismissed this letter as a forgery (no scholar other than Smith has 
seen it), many believe it is genuine. However, controversy has raged 
about the authenticity and significance of the gospel to which it refers. A 
few writers have accepted and developed Smith’s hypothesis that the 
Secret Gospel predates the canonical Gospel of Mark, but others are 
convinced that the work, if it existed at all, consisted of second-century 
apocryphal material. 


market, market place. There is little mention of market places in 
the OT (cf. 1 Ki. 20:34 NIV; Ps. 55:11 NRSV). In the NT, however, the 
Greek term agora G59 occurs eleven times, mainly in the Gospels, where 
the reference is to typically Eastern (rather than Greek) marketplaces, 
much like the bazaars of present-day oriental towns. Not only were they 
used for buying and selling of goods, but a variety of other activities 
centered there (Matt. 11:16; 20:3; 23:7; et al.). On the other hand, the 
two market places mentioned in Acts were in Greek cities and were 
typically Hellenic: surrounded by colonnades, temples, and public 
buildings, and adorned with statues, they were centers of public life, 


lending themselves to such uses as the holding of trials (Acts 16:19) and 
as centers for public disputation (17:17). 


Maroth. mair’oth (Heb. mdrét H5300, prob. “bitter [things]”). An 
otherwise unknown town mentioned in a difficult passage that contains 
a number of wordplays (Mic. 1:11). The imprecations in the context are 
against the enemies of Jupan and refer to places mostly in the Suepnezan, 
but the location of Maroth cannot be determined. Some have suggested 
it is the same as Maaratu, an unlikely identification. 


marriage. The formalization and sanctification of the union of man 
and woman. Historically, as Hebrew society developed from nomadic to 
village settlement, complex customs and feasts became associated with 
the ceremony of marriage, and in the Christian era it became regarded as 
a sacrament. Normally the bride left her family at marriage, and from that 
time she, and subsequently her children, became part of her husband’s 
family or clan (Gen. 24:58-61) and, as such, part of their responsibility 
also. There are some well-known instances in the OT of the bride 
continuing to live with her own family. After Jacos had worked for the 
agreed period of fourteen years in order to pay his father-in-law Laran the 
required bride price for his daughters Lean and Racuer, he remained 
voluntarily with Laban for a further six years (Gen. 31:41). Laban 
considered that the children of the union belonged to him and were a 
part of his family (31:43). Similarly, Gmweon’s concusine and her son lived 
with her family (Jdg. 14:8; 15:1-2). These examples, however, are few, 
and neither Gideon, visiting a concubine rather than a wife, nor Samson, 
whose bride was a foreigner, was ever considered a part of the woman’s 
family. 

Marriage contracts appear to have originated in Sumer and soon 
became common features of life in Mesoporama and beyond. Indeed, 
according to the Code of Hammuras: (§128), they were essential to a 
marriage, since they constituted the public attestation of the event. From 
Ugarit (Ras sHamra), evidence contained in contracts shows that marriages 


could be temporary or permanent, while tablets from Nuz mention a 
childless wife forced to secure a concubine for her husband, in order to 
safeguard the future of the family (cf. Code of Hammurabi 8146). 
Egyptian marriages were often documented by means of contracts, and 
some contracts recovered from Elephantine, near Aswan, stated the 
terms of the union and made provision for divorce and the disposal of 
property in the event of the death of either partner. 


Marriage was often a means of strengthening and promoting the 
fortunes of the family, quite aside from the prospect of producing 
children. A bride was more likely to be chosen because of the 
desirability of union with her family, or for her healthy physique and 
suitability for family life, rather than for other considerations. The father 
was responsible for finding a suitable bride for his son, and the wishes 
and feelings of the young people were largely irrelevant to this decision. 
On some occasions the bride’s consent was asked for after the actual 
marriage arrangements had been made. Thus Isaac’s marriage was 
arranged between his father’s servant and his future wife’s brother. She 
was then consulted (Gen. 24:33-53, 57-58), though perhaps only because 
her father was no longer living. On rare occasions, parental advice was 
either ignored, rejected, or not sought (26:34-35), and, in a most 
unusual initiative, Micuar, daughter of Saut, expressed her love for Davw 
(1 Sam. 18:20). 


In general, marriages were arranged with relatives or with those of the 
same clan. One might marry a member of the same tribe or possibly 
move outside this circle to marry within another Israelite tribe. Marriage 
to a foreigner was generally discouraged, though some Hebrews took 
wives from among those women captured in war, while others, such as 
Samson, received permission from their parents to marry a Punistine 
woman (Jdg. 14:2-3). Concern was always expressed that marriage with 
a non-Israelite would dilute the covenantal faith by the introduction of 
ideas and practices concerning strange gods (1 Ki. 11:4). 


Because marriages with close relatives were common, limits of 
consanguinity are recorded for the Israelites to follow (Lev. 18:6-18). 
Formerly, a man could marry his half-sister on his father’s side (Gen. 
20:12; cf. 2 Sam. 13:13), though this is forbidden in Lev. 20:17. Cousins 


—such as Isaac and Rebekah, as well as Jacob, Rachel, and Leah— 
frequently married, though a simultaneous marriage with two sisters was 
specifically forbidden (Lev. 18:18). The union between an aunt and her 
nephew produced Mosss (Exod. 6:20; Num. 26:59), though a marriage 
between such relatives was subsequently forbidden by the Mosaic law. 


In the ancient world the primary purpose of marriage was procreation 
rather than companionship, and, as a result, large numbers of offspring 
were regarded as an asset. But an important secondary objective of 
marriage was the maintaining or increasing of family property, and in 
royal circles many marriages constituted the seal to what in fact were 
really political alliances. From the time of the parriarcus, wealthy and 
powerful people were able to indulge in polygamy, but because of the 
bride-price there were comparatively few men who could afford more 
than two wives. One way of circumventing this problem, however, was 
for a man to have several concubines, and this custom seems to have had 
quasi-legal sanction in cases where the legitimate wife was barren. Thus 
the childless Saran provided her handmaid Hacar for her husband Asranam 
(Gen. 16:3), as a woman in these circumstances would also have been 
required to do under the law Code of Hammurabi (8146). Jacob, already 
married to the two sisters Rachel and Leah, was also provided with the 
maid of each of his wives (Gen. 30:3-9), while his brother Esau had three 
wives (26:34; 28:9; 36:1-5). 
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Medieval (11th cent.) ketubah or marriage contract from Palestine. 


Less mention is made of polygamy after the patriarchal period ended, 
though Gideon is described as having “many wives” (Jdg. 8:30-31), and 
the practice was still popular in royal circles, where vast polygamous 
marriages for political reasons were common. Sotomon is described as 
having had “seven hundred wives of royal birth and three hundred 
concubines” (1 Ki. 11:1-3). Individual preferences gave rise to strong 
rivalries between wives and children in such polygamous households (1 
Sam. 1:6). Nevertheless, the law codes of Assyria (about 2000 B.C.) and 
Hammurabi (about 1760 B.C.) both protected the rights of the wife, 
concubine, and children, and this precedent continued to be followed by 
the Israelites. 


Despite these examples of polygamy, the most general and acceptable 
form of marriage was monogamy, which received the sanction of the 
Mosaic law (cf. Exod. 20:17; 21:5; Deut. 5:21; et al.). This followed the 
tradition of the instruction to Apam and his descendants that “a man... 
shall cleave to his wife” (Gen. 2:24), and Adam’s fidelity to the one 
mate. In the postexilic period the emphasis that Ezra laid on the purity 
and integrity of the Jewish national stock reinforced the ideals of 
monogamy, against which the marital encounters of Herop the Great 
stood out as a glaring exception. The teaching of Jesus on marriage 
stressed the lifetime nature of the commitment, and while recognizing 
that Moses had regularized an already existing practice of divorce 
“because of the hardness of your hearts” (Mk. 10:4-5), he taught the 
traditional Hebrew monogamy and added that the remarriage of a 
divorced person while the spouse was still alive constituted adultery 
(10:11-12). 

The importance of maintaining and protecting the family name and 
property led to the institution of tevirate marriace (from the Latin levir, 
“husband’s brother”). Where a man died without issue, it was the 
responsibility of the closest male relative, usually his brother, to marry 
the widow. The first baby born of this union would then be regarded as 
the child of the dead man and would be entitled to his name and the 
entire rights of his property. Even if the widow already had children, the 
male relative would still be expected to marry and support her on the 
theory that women needed to live under a protector all their lives. 


Before marriage, a woman was a member of her father’s household, and 
as such she was subject to his authority. At marriage, her husband 
became her protector, and on his death, through her levirate marriage, 
she found her new “redeemer.” Like many other Hebrew traditions, the 
levirate marriage was also known to the Canaanites, Assyrians, and 
Hittites. The best-known levirate marriage in the OT is that of Rum the 
Moabitess, who married Boaz after the next of kin refused to undertake 
the responsibility (Deut. 25:5-10; Ruth 4:1-12). See also xinsman. 


In addition to finding a bride who was healthy and suitable for the 
family alliance, parents also had to be aware of the bride price that was 
payable to the girl’s father. However this is viewed, whether as a 
payment for the loss of her services to her own parents or simply as a 
gift, it still retains something of a stigma by implying that the exchange 
of gifts or money meant that, in fact, the bride had been sold by the 
father to her future husband. Under the Mosaic law a man’s wife, 
children, slaves, and animals were listed as his possessions (Exod. 
20:17). 


The sum of money payable for the bride price varied according to the 
“value” of the bride and the social position of the family (1 Sam. 18:23- 
25). Where it was thought desirable, jewelry, animals, goods, or service 
could be substituted for gold or silver (Gen. 34:12; 1 Sam. 18:25). In 
Lev. 27:4-5, ten to thirty shekels is mentioned as a price when people 
made special vows to the Lord, but whether the thirty shekels mentioned 
in connection with a woman was the same as the bride price is 
unknown. There is some reason for thinking that by the time of the 
second temre a sum of about fifty shekels was more usual as a bride price 
for a virgin, whereas a widow or a divorced woman was worth only half 
that amount. It was during this period that a marriage with a virgin 
bride normally took place in the middle of the week, so that if she were 
found not to be a virgin, her husband had time to take proof to court the 
following day, which was still prior to the Sassatn. 


Traditions concerning the bride price show some variation. Often the 
bride price came to the daughter on the death of her father. Under 
Assyrian law it was paid directly to the bride, while the Code of 
Hammurabi specified that the sum had to be paid to the bride’s parents, 


with a penalty clause of double the amount if the engagement was 
broken off (88160-61). The Babylonian tradition was for the bride’s 
father to bring gifts to the husband, similar to a dowry, for his use but 
not his ownership, since they reverted to the bride on the death of her 
husband. It was customary for the Hebrew groom to bring gifts for other 
members of the bride’s family, but these would rarely have been as 
valuable as those that Rebekah and her family received (Gen. 24:53). 


The betrothal (Deut. 28:30; 2 Sam. 3:14) had a particular legal status 
attached to it that made it almost identical to marriage. The law 
required that a man committing adultery with a betrothed virgin should 
be stoned for violating his neighbor’s wife (Deut. 22:23-24). A one-year 
betrothal was considered normal, and it constituted a part of the 
permanent marriage relationship (Matt. 1:18; Lk. 1:27; 2:5). For one 
year after being married the groom was exempt from military service 
(Deut. 24:5) so that the marriage might be established on a proper 
footing. The bride’s father already used the term “son-in-law” from the 
time of the betrothal (Gen. 19:14), a custom that enhanced the concept 
of family solidarity. 


There remained a distinction between betrothal and marriage, 
however, especially in the later periods of Jewish history; and although 
Mary and Joseph were betrothed, and in all other respects she was 
considered his wife, intercourse would not have taken place until after 
the marriage, and in this particular situation not until after the birth of 
Jesus. Following common practice in various cultures, sexual relations 
probably were not resumed until after the baby was weaned, at 
approximately three years of age. 

Circumcision aS an initiation rite before marriage was practiced from 
about 1500 B.C. in Paiesmne and Syria. The Hebrew tradition of 
circumcision was of an independent kind, however, since it signified the 
admission of the baby to the fellowship of the covenant nation. It was in 
this connection that God legislated for that event to occur for male 
children on the eighth day (Lev. 12:3). The events in Gen. 34:14-19 and 
Exod. 4:24-26 are of a different category, however, the former relating 
to adult males who, as uncircumcised persons, wished to enter the 
Hebrew community by marriage, while in the latter the child was 
uncircumcised, perhaps according to local custom. 


The weppinc ceremony itself was usually brief, but from early days it 
became surrounded by an elaborate tradition of ceremony and feasting 
that was very much in vogue in the time of Christ. Both bride and groom 
were attired in the finest, colorful clothing, the bride being especially 
resplendent in an elaborate dress. She had previously been washed, 
perfumed, and decked out with the gold and jewels of her family, 
together with any personal gifts that she had received. Toward sunset of 
the marriage day the groom would set out in procession with his friends, 
attendants, and musicians for the home of the bride’s parents, where she 
would be waiting with her procession of friends and handmaidens. Then 
the marriage procession, with the attendant torchbearers, would pass 
through the village or town streets, to the accompaniment of shouts and 
singing. At the house where the groom’s family lived the feasting, 
dancing, and entertainment would normally last for seven days, or 
occasionally for fourteen (Gen. 29:27; Jdg. 14:12; Tob. 8:20). The 
crowning of the bride and groom as king and queen of the nuptials dates 
from the Solomonic period and, with other accretions, also became part 
of the wedding tradition. 

In the pre-Christian period, pivorce was an option that was always 
available to the husband and sometimes also to the wife. After the return 
from exuz, Wholesale divorce was required of those Hebrews who had 
married foreign wives. This provision was to ensure that the purity of 
the Hebrew religion would not be tainted by the influence of those who 
had grown up with the tradition of strange gods and idolatrous practices. 
Normally, however, there was a distinct tendency in Jewish tradition to 
discourage divorce, and, following Egyptian custom, a substantial fine of 
“divorce money” was levied as a deterrent. The status of the wife was 
not very high, however, and the bill of divorce could take the form of a 
simple repudiation by the husband. The role of the wife was always 
subservient to that of her husband. He was the provider, decision-maker, 
protector, and master. The wife was the legal mother of his sons and 
manager of his household. She obeyed his instructions, was his helper, 
and became his confidante. By Roman times the status of the wife had 
improved, particularly at the higher levels of society. In those 
households where menial tasks were performed by staves, the Roman 
matron occupied a position of respect and was able to indulge in her 


own special way of life. 


marrow. The soft tissue in the cavities of bones (Job 21:24; Heb. 4:12). 
The Hebrew term is used figuratively of richness (Ps. 63:5 KJV) and 
good things (Isa. 25:6 KJV). 


Marsena. mahr-see’nuh (Heb. marsénd > H5333). One of “the seven 
nobles of Persia and Media who had special access to the king and were 
highest in the kingdom” (Esth. 1:14). Queen Vasu was banished by 


Ahasuerus (Xerxes) on their advice. 
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marsh. Because of the dryness of the climate, there are very few 
marshes in Patestine, except along the Dran sra. In Ezek. 47:11 the prophet 
foretells future blessings for Israel and writes that the marshes around 
the sea (prob. the Dead Sea) shall not be sweetened, but left as beds for 
digging salt. The references in Job 8:11 and 40:21 are probably to 
marshes in Eeyrr, since there are many in the Nue delta. 


marshal. A commanding officer. The term is used occasionally by the 
NRSV and other versions (e.g., Jdg. 5:14; Jer. 51:27). See capram. 


Mars’ Hill. See Arzopacus. 


Martha. mahr’thuh (Gk. Martha G3450, from Aram. mdrétd», “lady, 
mistress, hostess” [fem. of mar, “lord, master”]). The sister of Mary and 
Lazarus, all three being among the special friends of Jesus (Jn. 11:5). 
Their home is clearly stated by John to be in Bernany in Jupea (Jn. 11:1), 
but Luke does not name the village (Lk. 10:38). Martha appears three 
times in the gospel narratives (Lk. 10:38-42; Jn. 11:1-44; 12:2). The 
historical accuracy of the accounts in Luke and John is supported by the 
consistent characterization in these two independent records. In both, 
Martha is busy serving at table and tends to be outspoken, in contrast to 
Mary’s quieter devotion to Jesus. Luke’s statement that Martha received 
Jesus into her house (Lk. 10:38) implies that she was mistress of the 
house, probably being the elder sister. Jesus’ affectionate rebuke (10:41- 
42) was evoked by Martha’s failure to recognize the primary importance 
of his teaching. Her activity was not out of place but out of proportion. 
Jesus did not condemn Martha’s work, but her excessive attention to 
material provision, which disturbed her peace of mind, prompted 
criticism of both Mary and Jesus, and robbed her of the benefit of 
receiving the Lord’s instruction. Both Martha and Mary expressed the 
same faith in Jesus’ power to save Lazarus from dying (Jn. 11:21, 32). 
The Lord would not have spoken to her the profound truth of 11:25-26 


did he not know that she was sufficiently receptive to hear it. Her 
declaration of belief rose to the highest level (11:27), but her hesitancy 
of faith (v. 39) shows that she did not yet realize its full implications. 


martyr. This English term derives (through Latin) from Greek martys 
G3459, meaning “a witness,” that is, someone who can assert what he or 
she has seen and heard. Because in the early church those who witnessed 
to Curisr often gave their lives for their faith (cf. Acts. 22:20; Rev. 2:13), 
the sense of the term became specialized to mean “a person who suffers 
death for refusing to renounce a religion.” See also testimony. 


marvel, marvelous. These English terms are used frequently in the 
KJV (where the adjective is spelled “marvellous”), almost always with 
reference to divinity. OT writers extolled God’s “marvelous works,” 
including his creation and his sarvation (1 Chr. 16:24; Job 5:9 [NIV, 
“miracles”]; Ps. 96:3; 98:1; cf. 1 Pet. 2:9 [NIV, “wonderful”]). Prophets 
predicted his marvelous work of Repemption through the Messin (Ps. 
118:23; Isa. 29:14 [NIV, “wonder”]; Zech. 8:6). Significantly, Jesus 
himself, his message, and his works were marvelous. “The child’s father 
and mother marveled at what was said about him” by Simeon (Lk. 2:33). 
Nicopemus, the Jews, and all the people marveled at his teaching (Jn. 3:7; 
5:20, 28; 7:15, 21). Jesus’ works repeatedly made the crowds marvel 
(Matt. 8:27; Mk. 5:20; Lk. 8:25; 11:14). Jesus, in turn, marveled at the 
great faith of the centurion (Matt. 8:10), and at the unbelief of the 
Nazarene citizens (Mk. 6:6). In most of these NT passages the NIV uses 
various synonyms. 


Mary. mair’ee (Gk. Maria G3451 [frequently in the form Mariam], from 
Heb. miryam H5319; see Mmiam). The name was made famous by the 
sister of Moss. Possibly its prevalence in NT times was due to the 
popularity of Mariamme, the last of the Hasmoneans and wife of Heron the 
Great. Six (or seven) women of this name are mentioned in the NT. 


(1) Mary, moraer oF jesus. See separate article. 


(2) Mother of John Mark (see Marx, zonn). Though mentioned only once 
by name in the NT (Acts 12:12), this Mary must have been prominent in 
the Jerusatem church. She was related to Barnasas (Col. 4:10), and her large 
home was used by the apostolic church for assembly (Acts 12:12; 
mention is made of servants, v. 13). 

(3) Sister of Lazarus and Marma, from Bernany (Jn. 11:1). Jesus 
appreciated Mary of Bethany as a special friend and devoted follower. 
Jesus probably was entertained frequently in this home just outside 
Jerusalem, especially during the feast seasons. Three events reveal what 
is known of Mary. In the first one (Lk. 10:38-42) she appears as the 
contemplative type, sitting at Jesus’ feet and feeding on his words. 
Martha, in her frustration, objected to doing all the work, but Jesus 
complimented Mary’s sense of values. The second cluster of reactions 
relates to the death and restoration to life of Lazarus (Jn. 11:1-46). Mary 
and Martha first sent word to Jesus in Perea of the illness of Lazarus (v. 
3). When Jesus delayed his coming and Lazarus died, Mary was deeply 
affected. She sat still in the house among the comforters when Martha 
went to meet Jesus (v. 20). When Jesus sent for her, she came quickly 
(vv. 28-29). Faith and sorrow mingled in her words, “Lord, if you had 
been here, my brother would not have died” (v. 32). Throughout, 
Martha was still the manager and Mary was the sensitive, contemplative 
soul. The third event was a dinner, perhaps in gratitude for Jesus’ raising 
Lazarus (Jn. 12:1-8; cf. Matt. 26:6-10 and Mk. 14:3-9, where Mary is not 
named, and where the event is said to take place in the home of Simon 
the leper). On this occasion contemplative Mary burst forth with an 
impulse that has been growing in her heart. Forgetting her reserve in the 
intensity of her act, she pushed past the reclining forms, broke an 
expensive jar and poured the oil on the head of Jesus. Recoiling from the 
gaze of the guests, no doubt, she pulled back from the center of 
attention, stopping at Jesus’ feet with the remainder of the perfume, 
dripping it on his feet and lovingly wiping the feet with her hair. To 
“practical” men, it was a stupid waste, but Jesus considered it a most 
beautiful tribute paid to him. 


(4) Mother of James the younger and of Joseph/Joses (Matt. 27:56; 
28:1 [“the other Mary”]; Mk. 15:40, 47). See James #3 and Josepn #12. A 


problem arises in relation to the husband of this Mary. Most English 
versions mention “Mary the wife of Clopas” as present at the cross (Jn. 
19:25; the Gk. reads simply, “Mary of Clopas”). But James the younger is 
regularly designated “son of Alphaeus” (Matt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:15). 
Is the same Mary wife of Cropas (to be distinguished from Czzopas) and of 
A.pnazus? That would be possible if Clopas and Alphaeus are names of the 
same person or if there was a second marriage. In any case, it is quite 
unlikely that this Mary should be identified with the sister of Mary in Jn. 
19:25, since two sisters would not normally bear the same name. 
According to some scholars, “Mary of Clopas” (a description found only 
in Jn. 19:5) is not the same as the mother of James and Joseph/Joses, 
but altogether a different person, about whom nothing else is known. We 
do know that Mary the mother of James the younger and of 
Joseph/Joses was one of the Galilean women who, having been healed 
of evil spirits and infirmities, followed Jesus and supported him 
financially (Mk. 15:40; Lk. 8:2-3). It is interesting to note that two 
mothers with their sons thus joined the group and at least three of the 
four sons became apostles. According to the records, this Mary 
accompanied Jesus to Jerusalem (Matt. 27:56; Mk. 15:41), witnessed the 
crucifixion (Matt. 27:55, 56; Mk. 15:40; Lk. 23:49), observed the 
entombment (Matt. 27:61; Mk. 15:47; Lk. 23:55), joined in the securing 
of spices for anointing Jesus’ body (Mk. 16:1; Lk. 23:56), saw the empty 
tomb and heard the angelic announcement of Jesus’ resurrection (Matt. 
28:1-7; Mk. 16:2-7; Lk. 24:1-7), reported to the apostles what she had 
seen and heard (Matt. 28:8; Lk. 24:9-11), and even saw the resurrected 
Jesus (Matt. 28:9-10). 


(5) Mary Magdalene, so called after the name of her native city, 
Macpata, on the W bank of the Sea of Galilee, 3 mi. (5 km.) NW of Terras. 
Jesus had driven seven demons out of Mary Magdalene (Lk. 8:2; cf. Mk. 
16:9). This obviously meant that she was a healed invalid, not a rescued 
social derelict. There is no evidence that she was promiscuous, much less 
a harlot for hire. That she was a person of means is evident from her 
ability to support Jesus from her means. She is mentioned more often 
than most of the other believing women, and usually first. A dozen 
references show her as healed of evil spirits or infirmities (Lk. 8:2), 
following Jesus from Galilee and ministering to him (Matt. 27:56), 


beholding the crucifixion from afar (Mk. 15:40), standing by the cross 
(Jn. 19:25), locating the tomb (Matt. 28:1; Mk. 15:47), watching the 
tomb (Matt. 27:61), coming early to the tomb with spices (Mk. 16:1; Jn. 
20:1), being first to see the risen Lord (Mk. 16:9), and reporting the 
resurrection to the disciples (Lk. 24:10; Jn. 20:18). 


(6) An early Christian who “worked very hard” for the church in 
Rome (Rom. 16:6). It is not possible to determine whether this Mary was 
a Jewish Christian or a Gentile (the Latin Maria, not as the Hebrew name 
but as the feminine form of Marius, was common in Rome). 


Mary, mother of Jesus. mair’ee (Gk. Maria G3451 [frequently in the 
form Mariam], from Heb. mirya€m H5319; see Miriam). In the opinion of 
many Mary, like her husband Joseu, was descended from Davin, because 
she was told that her son would receive the throne of his father David, 
also because Christ “as to his human nature was a descendant of David” 
(Rom. 1:3; Acts 2:30; 2 Tim. 2:8); in addition, it is possible that Luke’s 
GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST is through his mother. 


I. Mary in the infancy narratives (Matt. 1-2; Lk. 1-2). The 
source of these narratives is not known, but it is more than likely that 
Luxe’s account came from Mary herself, since she and her relatives figure 
so prominently in it, with special attention given to her personal 
reactions (Lk. 1:29; 2:19, 34, 48, 51). She was probably a cousin of 
EuzasetH, the mother of Jonn tue partist (1:36), but the exact nature of their 
relationship is uncertain. Luke writes about Jesus’ birth from Mary’s 
standpoint, describing her maidenly fears (1:26-27), her humble 
submission to the will of God (1:38), and her hymn of praise to God for 
the favor accorded her in being the mother of the Messian (1:39-55; see 
Macnieicat). Marroew, on the other hand, writes from the standpoint of 
Joseph, describing his reaction when he found she was with child, his 
determination to protect her from shame and insult as much as possible, 
his obedience to God’s command that he marry Mary, and his taking her 
and Jesus to Egypt to escape the wrath of Herod. The two accounts 
harmonize and dovetail perfectly. In any case, Mary shows herself to be 
a woman with a quiet spirit, humble piety, self-control, and knowledge 


of the OT. It is apparent that neither she nor Joseph fully understood her 
son (2:50-51). 


II. Mary at Cana in Galilee (Jn. 2:1-11). In this episode Mary 
seems to have some intimation that Jesus had more than natural powers. 
She may have needed some correction from him regarding her notion 
about the use of those powers, but it is wrong to think that Jesus sharply 
rebuked her. It must be kept in mind that he actually did exercise his 
power by relieving an embarrassing situation, as she had suggested. And 
his addressing her as “woman” (2:4) does not imply disrespect; he did 
the same from the cross when he tenderly commended her to the 
beloved disciple (19:26). His words to her were a gentle suggestion that 
it was not for her or any other human being to determine the course of 
action, for that was entirely in the Father’s hands. 


II. Mary seeking Jesus (Matt. 12:46-50; Mk. 3:21, 31-35; Lk. 
8:19-21). In this incident Jesus is informed, while teaching the 
multitudes, that his mother and brothers desire to see him. The reason 
for this desire is not stated; but it appears from the context in Mark’s 
account that they were concerned for his safety because of the bitter 
opposition of the authorities, who were accusing him of casting out 
demons in the power of Berizesus; and they wanted to induce him to go 
into retirement for a time, until it was safe to teach in public again. 
Jesus’ words, “For whoever does the will of my Father in heaven is my 
brother and sister and mother,” are meant to teach that physical 
relationship to him conveys no special privilege, no right of interference 
with him—the same lesson he taught on a later occasion (Lk. 11:27). 


IV. Mary at the cross (Jn. 19:25-27). In this incident we find 
Mary, who had come to Jerusalem for the Passover, watching the 
crucifixion with agony. Jesus shows his appreciation of the earthly filial 
relation by committing her to the trustworthy keeping of the apostle 
who was closest to him. 

V. The scene in the upper room (Acts 1:14). After the 
RESURRECTION and ascension Of Jesus, Mary appears in the midst of the 
Christian community, engaged with them in prayer for the baptism of 
the Hoty srr, but without any discernible preeminence among them. 
This is the last mention of her in Scripture. It is not known how or when 


she died. 


After Mary’s death, many legends grew up around her name, but none 
of them are trustworthy. The keen desire to know further particulars 
about her was partly satisfied by the writers of apocryphal gospels (see 
ApocryPHAL NEW TESTAMENT). There is no direct evidence of prayer being 
offered to Mary during the first four centuries. Augustine was among the 
earliest of the church fathers who thought it possible that she had never 
committed actual sins, though he agreed that she shared the common 
corruption of humanity (this view led eventually to the promulgation of 
the Roman Catholic dogma of the Immaculate Conception of Mary in 
1854). In the early centuries, with the development of the idea that the 
celibate and virgin state is morally superior to the married state, it was 
suggested that she was a perpetual virgin and that the “brothers” and 
“sisters” of Jesus mentioned in the Gospels were not her children at all, 
but were either Joseph’s children by a prior marriage or were the 
cousins of Jesus (see srotuers oF THE LORD). In 1950 Pope Pius XII declared 
the dogma of the Assumption of Mary; that is, that Mary’s body did not 
decompose in the grave but was reunited by God to her soul soon after 
she died. 


Masada. muh-sah‘duh (Gk. Masada, from Aram. mēsādā> [cf. Heb. més 
ad H5171], “stronghold”). A natural fortress in the eastern Judean Desert 
on the western shore of the Dra sra, located some 50 mi. (80 km.) S of 
Khirbet Qumran (see Dean sea scrous). The upper plateau of the boat- 
shaped rock covers 20 acres (8 hectares) and rises abruptly, almost 
perpendicularly 1,320 ft. (400 m.) above its surroundings. The natural 
advantages of this remote mountain were first recognized during the 
Maccabean period (see Maccasre), when several structures and buildings 
were constructed, including four small palaces at the center. Herop the 
Great kept his family at Masada during the years of his struggle for 
power in Jura. Subsequently he rebuilt it with casemate walls, towers, a 
palace, cisterns, and storerooms. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Northern portion of the Masada plateau, with a view of Herod’s palaces. 


At the beginning of the first war against the Romans (A.D. 66), 
Masada was taken by a group of Zerators (Jos. War 2.17.2). Herod’s 
armories there were broken into and large quantities of weapons were 
taken to Jerusalem and distributed to the insurgents (War 2.17.8). For 
the six following years the community on Masada seems to have 
practiced a normal way of life without being seriously involved in the 
war with the Romans. This almost impregnable fortress, however, did 


not escape the fate that fell upon other parts of the country. Two years 
after the fall of Jerusatem (A.D. 70) this last stronghold to survive the war 
with the Romans had to defend itself against a vast army. Eight Roman 
camps and a circumvallation wall were put up around the fortress. 
Access to the fortifications of Masada for heavy siege machines was 
provided by an extensive rampart erected on the western side of the rock 
(War 7.8.5). Masada was besieged and attacked for seven months during 
the autumn of A.D. 72 and the winter and spring of the following year. It 
was then that the Romans succeeded in creating a breach in the wall. 
Several attempts by the defenders to check the breach failed, and hopes 
to survive the Roman attack consequently faded. Their leader, Elazar 
Ben Yair, persuaded his 960 followers—men, women, and children—to 
take their own lives, and to die as free people rather than to be enslaved 
by the Romans. When the Romans entered the fortress the next day they 
encountered only seven survivors—two women and five children. All the 
others had taken their own lives after having burned their belongings 
(War 7.9.1-2). 


maschil. See masxu. 


Mash. mash (Heb. maš H5390 [not in NIV]). Son of Aram and grandson 
of Saem, listed in the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:23 KJV and most 
versions). On the basis of the parallel passage (1 Chr. 1:17), as well as 
the Srpruacinr reading in both passages, the NIV reads Mesnecn (TNIV, 
Meshek). 


Mashal. may’shuhl (Heb. masal H5443). See Misuat (1 Chr. 6:74). 


maskil. mas‘kil. Transliteration of Hebrew maskil H5380 (in the title of 
fourteen psalms, beginning with Ps. 32). It derives from the common 
verb §dkal H8505 (hiphil, “to understand,” but also “act devoutly”), and 
suggested meanings include “meditation” and “skillful poem.” 


mason. See occupaTIONs AND PROFESSIONS. 


Masorah. muh-sor‘uh (postbiblical mdséré or massôrâ, from mdsar 
H5034, “to select,” later “hand over, transmit”). Also Masora and 
Massora(h). A systematic collection of textual notes made by medieval 
Hebrew scholars, called the Masoretes. In their production of biblical 
MSS, they would place a small circle (later called a circellus) above or 
between the words that required comment. Placed usually to the side on 
the margin, the comment might give statistical information on the word 
(e.g., that it appears nowhere else in the Hebrew Bible), or indicate that 
a different word should be read (often the equivalent of a textual 
variant; see Kere). Other types of information were also included. In 
order to preserve accurately the traditional pronunciation, the Masoretes 
also developed a very sophisticated system for indicating vowels (the 
Hebrew alphabet originally had only consonants) and cantillation 
(“accents”). At least two major Masoretic schools, the Eastern or 
Babylonian and the Western or Palestinian (Tiberian), can be traced 
back to about A.D. 500. Prior to the discovery of the Dean sea scrous, all 
available copies of the Hebrew Bible were those produced by the 
Masoretes (thus the standard Masoretic text). See TEXT AND VERSIONS (07). 


Masoretic text. See Masoran; TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT). 


Masrekah. mas‘ruh-kuh (Heb. maśrēqâ H5388, possibly “red” or 
“vineyard”). The royal city of Saman king of Enom (Gen. 36:36; 1 Chr. 


1:47). The site is unknown, though some have proposed Jebel el-Musraq, 
about 20 mi. (32 km.) SW of Matan in Transsorpan. 


Massa. mas‘uh (Heb. massa? H5364, “burden”). Son of Isumaz. and 
grandson of Asranam (Gen. 25:14; 1 Chr. 1:30). Extrabiblical evidence 
supports the view that Ishmael’s descendants, including those of Massa, 
settled in NW Arasa, not far from the homeland of their ancestor. Some 


scholars further identify or otherwise associate Massa with Mesna, a place 
“in the east country” (prob. Arabia) that, along with Srpuar, served to 
delimit the territory occupied by the sons of Joxran, a descendant of Snem 
through Esrr (Gen. 10:30). According to the RSV (cf. also NJPS), both 
Acur and Lemuz. were from Massa (Prov. 30:1; 31:1; the NIV and other 
versions understand massa» H5363 here as a common noun, “burden, 
oracle”). If this rendering is correct, the two men may well have 
descended from the son of Ishmael; or perhaps they lived in an area 
associated with the Ishmaelite tribe. 


Massah. mas‘uh (Heb. massdh H5001, “testing, trial”). An unidentified 
place near RepHmm in the Desert of Siva: where the Israelites quarreled 
and tested God because of their thirst (Exod. 17:1-7). A very similar 
event (Num. 20:1-13) evidently took place some forty years later and in 
a different geographical location (Kapesu sarvea, in S Palestine). The place 
was also called Merwan (“contention”). The two names occur in 
combination once (Exod. 17:7) and in parallelism twice (Deut. 33:8; Ps. 
95:8). The name Massah is mentioned by itself in two other passages 
(Deut. 6:16; 9:22), and “the waters of Meribah” more frequently (Num. 
20:13, 24; Ps. 81:7; 106:32; Meribah Kadesh in Num. 27:14; Deut. 32:51; 
Ezek. 47:19; 48:28). 


massebah. mas‘uh-buh. Sometimes mazzebah. A transliteration of 
Hebrew massēbâ H5167, “[cultic] stone” (Gen. 35:20 et al.), used 
especially by archaeologists with reference to a sacred pmuiar, that is, a 
stone monument set up as a memorial or as an object of worship. 


Massorah, Massorete, Massoretic. See Masoran. 


master. This English term, meaning “lord, owner,” is used very 
frequently to translate a number of biblical words, especially Hebrew > 
adén H123 (Gen. 18:12 et al.) and Greek kyrios G3261 (Matt. 6:24 et al.). 


See Lord. Other relevant terms include Greek despotés G1305 (1 Tim. 6:1- 
2 et al.) and epistatés G2181 (only in Luke, e.g., Lk. 5:5). The KJV uses 
master also in the sense of “teacher” to render Greek didaskalos (Matt. 
8:19 et al.). 


Mathusala. See Mernsuszzan. 


Matred. may‘trid (Heb. matréd H4765, possibly from a root meaning 
“to pursue, drive away”). Daughter of a certain Edomite named Me-zanas 
(Gen. 36:39; 1 Chr. 1:50). Matrel’s daughter, Mehetabel, married Hadad 
(Hadar), king of Enom; see Hapan cerson) #3. There is some versional 
support for the reading “son” instead of “daughter.” 


Matri. may ‘tri (Heb. matri H4767, lit., “Matrite,” the gentilic form of an 
unattested name related to the noun mdfar H4764 [“rain”] and possibly 
meaning “[born during] the rainy season”). Presumably, the head of a 
Benjamite family. When Samus. proceeded to choose a king for Israel, the 
lot fell on the tribe of Brnuamn, then on “the Matrite family” (lit. 
rendering), and from within that clan, on Sau: (1 Sam. 10:21; KJV, “the 
family of Matri”; NIV, “Matri’s clan”). Nothing more is known about 
Matri or his family. 


Mattan. mat’uhn (Heb. mattan H5509, possibly short form of Marranian, 
“sift of Yahweh”). (1) A priest (perhaps the chief priest) of Baa. during 
the rule of Arauan. At the time of the overthrow of her reign, the 
Israelites under the leadership of Jenoipa the priest destroyed the temple 
of Baal with its altars and idols, and they also killed Mattan “in front of 
the altars” (2 Ki. 11:18; 2 Chr. 23:17). 

(2) Father of SHepHatian (Jer. 38:1); the latter was one of the officials 
who heard Jeremian preach and recommended that he be put to death (v. 
4). 


Mattanah. mat‘uh-nuh (Heb. mattānāh H5511; a common word with 
the same form means “gift”). A camping place of the Israelites in 
Transyorpan, near the end of their wilderness wanderings (Num. 21:18- 
19). Mattanah was evidently between Brrr (v. 16) and Nanan (possibly a 
tributary of the Arnon), but the precise location is unknown. 


Mattaniah. mat‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. mattanyâ H5514 and mattanyāhû 
H5515). A very common name, also attested (in full or abbreviated 
form) in various nonbiblical sources. (1) Son of Heman, Davw’s seer (1 
Chr. 25:4). He and his thirteen brothers were set apart “for the ministry 
of prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbal” (v. 1). When 
lots were cast to determine the duties of the Levitical singers, he, along 
with his sons and relatives, received the ninth lot (v. 16). 


(2) A Levre, descendant of Asarų and ancestor of JamazeL son of 


Zechariah; Jahaziel was apparently a prophet in the court of King 
Jenosuapuat (2 Chr. 20:14). 


(3) A Levite, descendant of Asaph, who served during the reign of 
Hezexian in the work of consecrating the temple (2 Chr. 29:13). 


(4) Son of Josan and last king of Judah (2 Ki. 24:17). See Zepexian. 


(5-8) The name of four postexilic Israelites who agreed to put away 
their foreign wives. They were respectively descendants of Elam (Ezra 
10:26), Zattu (10:27), Pahath-Moab (10:30), and Bani (10:37). 


(9) Son of Mica and descendant of Asaph; he was one of the Levites 
who resettled in Jerusatem (1 Chr. 9:15). When the tempie was restored, 
Mattaniah became “the director who led in thanksgiving and prayer” 
(Neh. 11:17; 12:8). He may be the same person listed among the 
“gatekeepers who guarded the storerooms at the gates” (12:25). One of 
Mattaniah’s descendants, Uzzi son of Bani, became chief officer of the 
Levites (11:22). 


(10) Son of Micaiah, descendant of Asaph, and ancestor of Zechariah; 
the latter was a Levite who played the trumpet in the procession when 
the walls of Jerusalem were rededicated (Neh. 12:35). 


(11) Grandfather of a certain Hanan who assisted in the distribution of 


supplies for priests and Levites (Neh. 13:13). 


Mattatha. mat‘uh-thuh (Gk. Mattatha G3477, from Heb. mattatâ [prob. 
short form of Marnruan]). Son of Naman and grandson or descendant of 


Davin (not mentioned in the OT); included in Luke’s cengatocy or Jesus CHRIST 
(Lk. 3:31). 


Mattathah. See Marrarran. 


Mattathias. mat‘uh-thi‘uhs (Gk. Mattathias G3478, from Heb. 
mattityahii H5525; see Marriruian). (1) The priestly father of the famous 
Maccabean line (see Maccasze), whose five sons carried on the fight for 
law and liberty after the father’s death (1 Macc. 2:1 et al.). He descended 
from the clan of Joarib (prob. the same as Jenomrm, 1 Chr. 24:7). It was at 
Mone, W of Jerusalem, that the revolt against Anrocxus Epiphanes 
began. Determined to eradicate Judaism, Antiochus abolished sacrifices, 
erected pagan altars, even one to Zeus in the temple, and executed any 
who possessed the law. Mattathias defied the king, the climax coming 
when Greek officers under Apelles set up an altar at Modein, demanding 
sacrifice to heathen gods. Mattathias, refusing, killed the Jew who 
volunteered, and also the Greek officer, destroyed the altar, and fled to 
the hills with his followers. He conducted a guerrilla campaign, 
reversing his early refusal to fight on the Sassa. At the end of one year 
(166 B.C.), he died (1 Macc. 2:14-70). In special Hanukkah prayers (see 
Depication, FEAST oF), this patriot is remembered as the spearhead of the 
warfare for religious freedom. 


(2-3) Two men included in Luke’s ceneatocy or Jesus cuRIst; one is 


identified as the son of Amos (Lk. 3:25), and the other one as the son of 
Semein (v. 26). 


Mattattah. mat’uh-tuh (Heb. mattatté H5523, prob. short form of 
Marnrnan, “gift of Yahweh”). KJV Mattathah. One of the descendants of 


Hashum who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:33). 


Mattenai. mat‘uh-ni (Heb. matténay H5513, short form of Marranian, 


“sift of Yahweh”). (1-2) The name of two Israelites who agreed to put 
away their foreign wives. One was a descendant of Hashum (Ezra 
10:33); the other one a descendant of Bani (10:37). 

(3) Head of the priestly family of Jomrm in the days of the high priest 
Jomxim (Neh. 12:19). 


Matthan. math’an (Gk. Matthan G3474, from Heb. mattān H5509 
[possibly short form of Marranin]). Son of Eleazar, father of Jacob, and 


grandfather of Josepn, included in Matthew’s ceneatoey or sesus (Matt. 1:15; 
cf. Marruat in Lk. 3:24). 


Matthat. math’at (Gk. Maththat G3415, from Heb. mattat H5522, 
“sift”). (1) Son of Levi, father of Heli, and grandfather of Joseren, included 
in Luke’s ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:24). In Matthew’s genealogy, 
Joseph’s grandfather has the very similar name Marruan (Matt. 1:15), and 
many scholars have thought that both names refer to the same person, 
with various solutions (e.g., LEVIRATE MARRIAGE) Offered to the problem that 
Joseph’s father in Matthew is called Jacob, not Heli. Others argue that 
Matthan and Matthat are two different people. 


(2) Son of a certain Levi, also mentioned in Luke’s genealogy of Jesus 
(Lk. 3:29). 


Matthew. math ‘yoo (Gk. Maththaios G3414, prob. from Heb. matta y, 
short form of Marran, “gift of Yahweh”). A Jewish tax collector (see 


OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS) or revenue officer of Capernaum, called to be a 


disciple of Jesus (Matt. 9:9; 10:3; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:15; Acts 1:13), 
identified with Levi son of AtpHazus (Mk. 2:14; Lk. 5:27-29), and 


traditionally thought to be the author of the first gospel. See Marrnew, 


cosPEL or. Since double names were common among the Jews, there can be 
little doubt that Levi and Matthew were one and the same person. Levi 
possibly changed his name to Matthew when he became a disciple of 
Jesus. 


The readiness with which Matthew answered Jesus’ call seems to 
indicate that he had previously come into contact with the Lord and 
responded positively to his teachings. That Jesus should have chosen as 
his disciple a Jewish tax collector who was in the employ of the Roman 
government is indeed remarkable. Tax collectors were bitterly hated by 
their own countrymen and regarded as little more than traitors. 
However, Matthew’s background and talents must have been of great 
value to Jesus. As a tax collector he was skilled at writing and keeping 
records. In addition, he must have been a man of deep spiritual 
convictions. This is revealed by his concern for his former colleagues 
whom he invited to a dinner at his own house (Lk. 5:29-32 makes it 
clear that it was Matthew’s house), Jesus being the honored guest. No 
doubt Matthew’s purpose was to win these men to Christ. Apart from the 
mention of Matthew in the lists of the apostles (Matt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18; 
Acts 1:13), no further notices of him are found in the NT. 


© Dr. James C. Martin View from the Mt. of Beatitudes toward the tree-covered hill of Gennesaret (looking W, 
with the Plain of Gennesaret, Arbel, and the Horns of Hattin in the background). Jesus called Matthew to 


ministry from his tax collection station, which may have been located on this hill. 


Matthew, Gospel of. The first book of the NT. In the early church 
Matthew was the most highly valued and widely read of the four 
Gospels. This is revealed both by its position in the canon (it is found in 
first place in almost all the known lists) and by its widespread citation, 
for it is by far the most often quoted of the Gospels in the Christian 
literature before A.D. 180. Among the reasons for this popularity two are 
particularly important: (1) its apostolic authority and (2) its emphasis on 
Christ’s teaching. A growing church needed the authoritative word of 
Crist both to instruct converts and to refute heresy. 


I. Authorship. The first gospel, as is the case with the other three, 
is anonymous. Nevertheless, the church, from the early second century 
until the rise of modern critical studies, unanimously ascribed it to 
Matthew, one of the Twelve (Matt. 9:9; 10:3; Mk. 3:18; Acts 1:13), also 
called Levi (Mk. 2:14; Lk. 5:27), a tax collector by occupation. The 
results of source criticism, in particular the evident dependence of 
Matthew on Mark’s gospel, have led many, but by no means all, biblical 
scholars to abandon Matthew’s authorship. Why would an eyewitness to 
the life of Christ, as Matthew most certainly was, depend so heavily on 
Mark’s account? On the other hand, how does one account for the early 
and unanimous tradition of Matthew’s authorship? The answer of the 
consensus of modern biblical scholarship is that the first gospel was 
ascribed to Matthew, not because he wrote it, but because he was the 
author of one of its sources, namely, a sayings source, usually referred to 
as Q (from the German Quelle, “source”). 


Despite the results of source criticism, however, strong arguments 
persist for the traditional view: (1) Matthew’s occupation as a tax 
collector qualified him to be the official recorder of the words and works 
of Jesus. His job accustomed him to note-taking and the keeping of 
records. Since shorthand was widely known in the ancient Hellenistic 
world, perhaps he kept a shorthand notebook record of Jesus’ activities 
and teachings. 


(2) There is a good historical tradition that Matthew actually wrote 
gospel material. This comes from Papias of Hierapolis as quoted by the 
church historian Eusebius: “Matthew wrote down the Logia in the 
Hebrew [i.e., Aramaic] language and everyone translated them as best 


he could” (Eccl. Hist. 3.39.16). Much uncertainty exists as to the meaning 
of this famous statement, but one of two explanations seems most likely: 
(a) the reference is to an Aramaic gospel, written by Matthew prior to the 
Greek gospel, for the Jewish-Christian community in Palestine, or (b) 
Papias’s statement refers to an Aramaic compilation of the sayings of our 
Lord made by Matthew for the instruction of Jewish converts. In either 
case, the authorship by Matthew of our present Greek gospel is not 
excluded. If an Aramaic gospel preceded our Matthew, the publication of 
the Greek edition completely superseded the Aramaic, since no fragment 
of an Aramaic Matthew remains. A Greek edition is more likely than a 
Greek translation, since the Greek gospel does not, on the whole, give 
evidence of being a translation. If the second alternative is accepted— 
namely, that the Loci were a collection of our Lord’s sayings—then it is 
possible that Matthew expanded these into a Greek gospel. It is a 
significant fact that the so-called Q material, with which Matthew’s 
Logia is most often associated, shows signs of being a translation from 
Aramaic. 


(3) It is more likely that the gospel would have taken its name from 
the person who put it in its Greek dress than from the author of one of 
its sources. The Greeks were not interested so much in who was the 
authority behind the sources of a book as in who made the book 
available in the Greek language. In this respect it is significant that 
although Peter is certainly the source of Mark’s Gospel, it was not called 
the Gospel of Peter but of Mark. 


Although certainty eludes us, there are cogent reasons for holding the 
traditional view that Matthew, the apostle and eyewitness to the events 
of Christ’s life, wrote the first gospel. If he used other sources, in 
particular Mark, he added his own apostolic witness to that of Peter’s, 
and by so doing may have contributed to the alleviation of tensions 
between Gentile and Jewish Christianity. 


Overview of MATTHEW 


Author: Anonymous, but traditionally attributed to the 
apostle Matthew/Levi. 


Historical setting: Covers the period from the baptism to the 
resurrection of Curisr. The book was probably written in 
Antiocu of Syria in the late 60s, but some date it to the 70s or 
even later. 


Purpose: To provide a full historical-theological account of 
the ministry of Curisr that focuses on his discourses; to show 
that Jesus is the fulfillment of the OT; to encourage Jewish 
Christians who are suffering persecution and are tempted to 
be lax in their discipleship. 


Contents: Genealogy and nativity story (Matt. 1-2); the 
beginning of the Galilean ministry, followed by the Sermon 
on the Mount (chs. 3-7); the miracles of Jesus, followed by a 
discourse on mission (chs. 8-10); growing opposition, 
followed by the parables of the kingdom (chs. 11-13); final 
stage of the Galilean ministry, followed by a discourse on 
humility (chs. 14-18); ministry in Perea and Judea, followed 
by a denunciation of Jewish leaders and by the Olivet 
Discourse (chs. 19-25); Jesus’ passion, death, and 
resurrection (chs. 26-28). 


II. Date and place of origin. We do not know precisely when 
Matthew was written. Its dependence on Mark and its failure to mention 
the destruction of Jerusaiem (especially in connection with Jesus’ 
prediction of that event in Matt. 24) suggest a date shortly before A.D. 
70. Antiocu of Syria is the most likely place of origin. Early in the second 
century Ignatius of that city refers to Matthew as “the Gospel.” Also, the 
Gentile-Jewish character of the Antioch church accords well with the 
contents of the book. 


III. Characteristics. Several features make the Gospel of Matthew 
distinctive. (1) Matthew is the teaching gospel par excellence. In this 
respect it greatly supplements Mark, which is more interested in what 
Jesus did than in what he said. 


(2) Matthew is the gospel of the church. Matthew is the only evangelist 
who uses the word cuurcu at all (Matt. 16:18; 18:17). The first occurrence 
is in Jesus’ response to Peter’s confession. Here its use is clearly 
anticipatory. In 18:17 the context is church discipline and seems to 
indicate not only the existence of a church, but also the emergence of 
problems within it. 


(3) Matthew is the gospel of fulfillment. It is especially concerned with 
showing that Christianity is the fulfillment of the OT revelation. The 
many OT proof texts cited by the use of the formula “that it might be 
fulfilled,” the emphasis on the messiahship of Jesus, and the 
presentation of Christianity as a new “law,” all reveal this basic concern 
of the author. It has been noted that Matthew sometimes suggests that 
events in the life of Jesus recapitulate the experiences of the Israelites 
(cf. Matt. 2:15). 


(4) Matthew is the gospel of the King. The genealogy of Matt. 1 traces 
Jesus’ lineage back to Davm. At his birth the Mac: come asking, “Where is 
the one who has been born king of the Jews?” (2:2). Eight times the 
regal title “Son of David” is ascribed to Christ (1:1; 9:27; 12:23; 15:22; 
20:30-31; 21:9, 15). The triumphal entry clearly has kingly significance 
(21:1-11). In the Olivet Discourse Jesus prophesied his future kingly 
reign (25:31). To Prats’s question, “Are you the king of the Jews?” Jesus 
gave the tacit answer, “Yes, it is as you say” (27:11). And over the cross 
were written these words: “This is Jesus the king of the Jews” (27:37). 
The climax comes at the very end of the gospel, where Jesus in the Great 
Commission declared: “All authority in heaven and on earth has been 
given to me” (28:18). There can be no doubt that the author of this 
gospel deliberately presents Jesus as the King. 


IV. Structure. The arrangement of the material reveals an artistic 
touch. The whole of the Gospel is woven around five great discourses: 
(1) Matt. 5-7; (2) Matt. 10; (3) Matt. 13; (4) Matt. 18; (5) Matt. 24-25, 
each of which concludes with the refrain, “And it came to pass when 
Jesus ended these sayings...” In each case the narrative portions 
appropriately lead up to the discourses. The gospel has a fitting prologue 
(Matt. 1-2) and a challenging epilogue (28:16-20). The resulting outline 
is as follows: Prologue: the birth of the King (chs. 1-2). 


Narrative: the preparation of the King (chs. 3-4). 

First discourse: the law of the kingdom (chs. 5-7). 

Narrative: the power of the King (chs. 8-9). 

Second discourse: the proclamation of the kingdom (ch. 10). 
Narrative: the rejection of the King (chs. 11-12). 

Third discourse: the growth of the kingdom (ch. 13). 

Narrative: the mission of the King (chs. 14-17). 

Fourth discourse: the fellowship of the kingdom (ch. 18). 
Narrative: the King goes to Jerusalem (chs. 19-23). 

Fifth discourse: the consummation of the kingdom (chs. 24-25). 
Narrative: the death and resurrection of the King (26:1—28:15). 
Epilogue: the great challenge of the King (28:16-20). 


Matthew’s Bible. See BIBLE VERSIONS, ENGLISH. 


Matthias. muh-thi’uhs (Gk. Maththias G3416, short from of Marratuas, 
“gift of Yahweh”). The name of the “twelfth apostle,” chosen to take the 
place of Jupasiscarior, the traitor (Acts 1:23-26). Following Prrer’s proposal 
(vv. 20-22), two men were put forward who were considered to have the 
necessary qualifications for apostleship, for they had been followers of 
Jesus since the time he was baptized by John. To make divine selection 
clear, the sacred tots were cast after prayer, as had been done frequently 
in OT days (e.g., 1 Sam. 14:42). Matthias is never mentioned again in 
the NT. Rival traditions say that he was either martyred in Judea or that 
he evangelized the Ethiopians. As usual with such shadowy figures, a 
“Gospel” and “Traditions” were later fathered on him. 


Mattithiah. mat’uh-thituh (Heb. mattityahfi H5525 and mattityâ 
H5524, “gift of Yahweh”). (1) Son of Jepursun; he and his brothers 


“prophesied, using the harp in thanking and praising the Loro” (1 Chr. 
25:3). He was one of the Levre gatekeepers who played the harp when 


the ark or THE covenant Was brought to Jerusaiem (15:18, 20; 16:5). Later he 


became the head of the fourteenth company of temple musicians 
appointed by lot under Davin (25:1). 


(2) Firstborn son of Shallum and descendant of Lev: through Koran; he 


was a postexilic Levite responsible for baking the offering bread (1 Chr. 
9:31). 


(3) One of the descendants of Nebo who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:43). 


(4) One of the prominent men (not identified as priests) who stood 
near Ezra when the law was read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). If he 
was a priest, he may be the same as #2 above. 


mattock. A farming implement, with a blade at one end and usually a 
pick at the other, used to break up the soil. It was especially used on 
hills, where vines were often grown. The English term is used by modern 
versions in one passage (1 Sam. 13:20-21; KJV has “coulter,” but it uses 
“matlock” for a different Heb. word in this same passage, and for still 
other words in 2 Chr. 34:6 and Isa. 7:25). 


maul. Originally a hammer such as used by coppersmiths. Today it 
refers to any smashing weapon like those carried by shepherds (Prov. 
25:18 KJV; NIV, “club”). 


maw. This English term is used by the KJV once with reference to the 
stomach of sacrificial animals (Deut. 18:3; NIV, “inner parts”). The 
Hebrew term (qēbâ H7687) occurs in one other passage, where it refers 
to a woman’s belly (Num. 25:8). 


Mazzaroth. maz‘uh-roth (Heb. mazzdrét H4666). Transliteration used 
by the KJV and other versions to render a Hebrew word that occurs only 
once (Job 38:32). The context (vv. 31-33) clearly has to do with the 
stars, and this term is used in parallel with a Hebrew word that probably 


refers to a constellation (either the Bear [Ursa Major] or the Lion [Leo]). 
If Mazzaroth is not a general term for “constellations” (cf. NIV), it may 
refer to a specific constellation or star cluster (one possibility is the 
Hyades). See astronomy III. 


mazzebah. See massrean. 


meadow. Defined as moist, low-lying grasslands, and associated with 
lush pastures, meadows are scarcely characteristic of hot, dry Patestine. 
Grassy meadows do occur, however, in rainier uplands as in Gamze: and 
Lezanon, and in damp patches near springs, wells, streams, and irrigation 
channels. The presence of the latter often is indicated by the occurrence 
of »abel H64 in place names (e.g., Ase. menotan, “Meadow of the dance,” 
Jdg. 7:22). English versions use the rendering “meadow” occasionally for 
other Hebrew words (e.g., NIV at Ps. 65:13 and Jer. 25:37). 


Meah. See Hunnrep, TOWER OF THE. 


meal. This English term has two distinct meanings, both of which are 
found in Bible versions. It most commonly refers to the time or act of 
eating, or more specifically to the portion of food eaten at such a time. 
For this sense, see meats. The second meaning is its reference to the 
coarsely ground grains of cereal grass. The KJV uses it in a number of 
passages where modern versions commonly have “[fine] flour” (Gen. 
18:6 et al.). The NIV sometimes uses “ground meal” where other 
versions have “dough” (e.g., Num. 15:20-21). See also sreap. 


meal offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


meals. In Bible times meals varied greatly in terms of eating, diet, and 
table customs. Two meals were generally served daily, though three 


were not uncommon. The time of these meals was not set as ours are 
today. The first meal of the day could be served at any time from early 
morning until noon (Prov. 31:15; Jn. 21:12, 15). The rank and 
occupation of a person caused the time of the noon meal to vary. It came 
after the work of the morning was completed (Mk. 7:4) or when the 
noonday heat made work too difficult (Ruth 2:14). The evening meal 
was not served at any set time, but came when the day’s work ended. 
This was usually the principal meal of the Hebrews (3:7), whereas the 
Egyptians served their main meal at noon (Gen. 43:16). Jesus fed the 
multitudes at the end of the day (Matt. 14:15; Mk. 6:35; Lk. 9:12). 


The food of the Eastern peoples generally may be classified into four 
groups: grains, vegetables, fruits, and animal foods. Wheat, barley, 
millet, spelt, lentils, beans, cucumbers, onions, leeks, garlic, saltwort, 
pods of the carob tree referred to as “husks,” and wild gourds were all 
eaten. See pants. The grain was often picked in the field, rubbed in the 
hands to separate it from the chaff, and eaten raw (Lk. 6:1). Sometimes 
it was crushed with mortar and pestle and made into a porridge or cakes 
(Num. 11:8; Prov. 27:22). More often the grain was ground between two 
stones. The grinding was usually done by women (Matt. 24:41) or by 
servants (Exod. 11:5; Jdg. 16:21). 

No meal was considered complete without sreav, which was prepared 
both leavened and unleavened. Sometimes honey and oil were mixed 
into the dough as it was being made in the kneading troughs or wooden 
bowls. In times of poverty bread was made from beans, millet, and spelt 
(Ezek. 4:9). Bread was usually eaten warm and seldom by itself, but was 
served with sour wine or meat gravy (Jn. 13:26; 21:13). Spices, used 
freely as flavors, consisted of cummin or dill, mustard or mint. Salt also 
became an important item in the diet of people in the biblical period. 


Fruits grew in great abundance in Palestine and consisted of grapes, 
figs, olives, mulberries, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, melons, dates, 
almonds, and walnuts. Grapes were eaten as fresh food and dried as 
raisins. They were the chief source of the wines, which were used both 
sweet and fermented. Olives were eaten as food as well as used to make 
olive oil. There were two kinds of figs, early (Isa. 28:4) and late (Jer. 
8:13). The late figs were dried and pressed into cakes. Dates were used 
both raw and dried. 


© Dr. James C. Martin A single bowl located in the center of a mat served as the common dish from which those 


at the meal would take their portions. 


The bulk of the meat came from sheep, lambs, kids, and fatted calves. 
Pork was eaten, but not by the Hebrews. Some game such as the hart, 
gazelle, goat, antelope, and deer, as well as doves, turtledoves, and 
quails, formed part of the meat diet. Some eggs were used for food (Isa. 
10:14). Locusts and fish were also eaten. The Hebrews used milk from 
cattle and goats for drinking. From this they made cheese and butter. 
Arabs drank camels’ milk. Cheese was made from curdled milk, and after 
being salted and formed into small units was placed in the sun to dry. 
Some of this was later mixed with water to make a sour but cooling 
drink. 


Knives, forks, and spoons were not used in eating. The hands were 
usually washed and a prayer was offered before the meal. Meat was 
cooked and placed with its gravy in a large dish on the table. The 
contents were taken either with the fingers or placed on bread and 
carried to the mouth. The Egyptians sat at a small round table for their 
meals. The early Hebrews sat, knelt, or squatted as they ate, but later 
they evidently reclined at meals, often using a couch that extended three 
sides around a table (triclinium), leaving the fourth side free to use in 
serving. 


Mearah. mee-air’uh (Heb. mé<drdé [not in NIV]; cf. the noun mē <drah 
H5117, “cave”). A Sidonian city, listed among the territories that the 
Israelites had not occupied (Josh. 13:4 KJV, NRSV). The site is unknown, 


and several emendations of the text have been proposed. The NIV, 
understanding the first consonant as a preposition, translates, “from 
Arah” (see Aran). 


measure. See weicuts AND MEASURES. 


measuring line. This expression is used in many English versions as a 
rendering of two Hebrew phrases (Jer. 31:3; Zeph. 2:5). The word qadw 
H7742, “cord, line,” by itself can be rendered “measuring line” (cf. NIV, 
2 Ki. 21:13; Job 38:5; et al.), and several passages speak of allotting or 
dividing up land with its synonym, ebel H2475 (Ps. 78:55; Amos 7:17; 
cf. also the beautiful metaphorical expression in Ps. 16:6). The use of a 
cord of definite length for measuring was common (cf. 2 Sam. 8:2; Isa. 
44:13). See also measurinc REED. 


measuring reed (rod). This expression occurs six times in Ezexm as 
the prophet gives the dimensions of the future tempie (Ezek. 40:3, 5; 
42:16-18), and this use no doubt influenced the writer of Revelation (see 
Rev. 11:1; 21:15-16). Reeds were commonly used in the ANE as 
instruments of measurement. The length of such rods would have varied 
over any given period of time. See MEASURING LINE} WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


meat. See roop. 


meat offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS III.D.2. 


Mebunnai. mi-buhn'i (Heb. mébunnay H4446, apparently from bdnd 
H1215, “to build”). A Hushathite (i.e., from Hussan) and one of the 
Thirty, Davw’s elite guard (2 Sam. 23:27); because he is called Swsscar in 
the parallel passages (2 Sam. 21:18; 1 Chr. 11:29; 20:4; 27:11), some 
scholars suspect that the name Mebunnai is the result of textual 


corruption. 


Mecherathite. See Mexerature. 


Meconah. mi-koh’‘nuh (Heb. mékénd H4828, “foundation, abode”). 
KJV and TNIV Mekonah. A town in Jupan, listed between Zmac and En 
rimmon in a list of cities settled after the exnz (Neh. 11:28). It was probably 
in the Necev, but the site is unknown. 


Medad. mee’dad (Heb. mêdād H4773, “beloved”). An Israelite elder 
upon whom the Spirit of the Lord came, enabling him to prophesy (Num. 
11:26-27). See Expap. 


Medan. mee’dan (Heb. méddn H4527, “strife”). Son of Asranam and 
Keruran and the founder of an Arabian tribe (Gen. 25:2; 1 Chr. 1:32). 
Medan is not mentioned anywhere else in the Bible or in any 
extrabiblical document and therefore remains unidentified. 


Medanite. mee‘duh-nit. According to the MT, the Medanites (Heb. 
médanim) sold Joserpn in Egypt (Gen. 37:36). This name is regarded as an 
alternate form or a misspelling of midydnim, “Midianites” (cf. v. 28). See 
Moran. 


Mede. See Mena. 
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© Dr. James C. Martin The Medeba (or Madeba) map, a mosaic that depicts the Holy Land, including a detailed 


representation of Jerusalem. 


Medeba. med‘uh-buh (Heb. mêdēbā> H4772, perhaps “waters of 
strength”). An ancient town in Moas, identified with modern Madeba in 


Jordan, on a tableland c. 16 mi. (26 km.) SE of the mouth of the Jorpan 
River and 6 mi. (10 km.) S of Hesuzon. The first biblical reference to 
Medeba is found in a victory song over Moab (Num. 21:30), where 
Medeba is mentioned as one of the cities taken from Stnon, king of the 
Aworites; afterwards, Medeba was assigned to the tribe of Rrugen (Josh. 
13:9, 16). The claim to this land often was disputed. The Ammonites, after 
the disgraceful treatment of Davm’s messengers, united with the Arameans 
in a campaign against Joas and Assar near Medeba, but they were 
defeated (1 Chr. 19:6-15). According to the Moase strone, Medeba had 
belonged to Omrr and Anas, but Mersua king of Moab captured it and had it 
rebuilt (ANET, 320, lines 8, 30). The prophet Isaian names Medeba in an 
oracle against Moab (Isa. 15:2). In the Byzantine period Medeba was 
apparently a wealthy city, for several of the mosaic pavements dating 
from this time are still partially preserved here. Today the fame of 
Medeba rests upon its mosaic map of the Holy Land, dating from the late 
sixth century, but first discovered in 1884. The Medeba (Madeba) Map 
in its original form is said to have been comprised of some 2 million 
mosaic pieces, stretching almost 40 ft. (12 m.) from N to S, having an E 


orientation, and featuring the Jorpan River and a very detailed Jerusatem 


near its center. Unfortunately, large portions were damaged or destroyed 
during the construction of a new church on the old site. 


Media. mee‘dee-uh (Heb. mdday H4512; this form, as well as mddi 
H4513 [only Dan. 11:1], is also used as a gentilic, “Mede[s]”; Aram. 
mdday H10404; Gk. Médos G3597). The home of the Medes, an ancient 
Indo-European people of NW Iran who were absorbed by the rise of 
Persia in the seventh century B.C. The Hebrew name appears as Mapai, 
one of the sons of Jammer (Gen. 10:2; 1 Chr. 1:5); Madai is evidently 
regarded as the ancestor of the Medes. 


The boundaries of Media have varied from time to time, but generally 
it was regarded as that land to the W and S of the Caspian Sea. It was 
bounded on the West by the Zagros Mountains, on the North by the 
Araxes and Cyrus rivers, on the E by Hyrcania and the great Salt Desert, 
and on the South by Susiana or Elam. It is shaped like a parallelogram 
with its longest portion extending about 600 mi. (960 km.) and its 
greatest width about 250 mi. (400 km.), thus making it a territory of 
some 150,000 sq. mi. (400,000 sq. km.). It had many natural barriers, 
making its defense easy. Its water supply was scant, and thus much of 
the land proved arid and sterile, though some of its valleys were 
abundantly productive. Irrigation for the most part was impractical, for 
some of its rivers were salty while others had worn such deep canyons as 
to make their waters useless for this purpose. Its few towns were 
scattered, since its people preferred to live in small groups. Its climate 
was varied, with some extreme temperatures in both directions. Minerals 
were many and animals and birds were plentiful. Eventually these 
factors led to luxurious living, spelling the downfall of the empire. It 
became famous for its horses, and at one time paid yearly tribute of 
3,000 horses, plus 4,000 mules and almost 100,000 sheep. 


The people of Media were warlike and skilled in their use of the bow. 
They were linked very closely in their background, linguistically and 
religiously, to the Persians, whom they antedate by several centuries and 
with whom they eventually united. While their early worship was 
polytheistic, there were some monotheistic leanings that were very 


significant. Their worship was conducted by priests and consisted of 
hymns, sacrifices—bloody and unbloody—and a ceremony in which the 
priests offered an intoxicating liquor to the gods and then consumed it 
until they were drunken. Their religion was a revolt against the nature 
worship about them. They believed in real spiritual intelligence divided 
into good and bad. At the head of the good beings was one supreme 
intelligence who was worshiped as supreme creator, preserver, and 
governor of the universe. He was called Ahura-Mazda and was the 
source of all good. Later, along with Zoroastrian dualism, there 
developed a worship of heavenly bodies. 


The people were for a long period a strong power. SHALMANESER 
plundered several of their more important cities, evidently with the sole 
purpose of exacting tribute. They continued strong and were a menace to 
Assyria’S last king, Asnursanipat, after whose death the Median king 
Cyaxares carried on an extensive campaign. 


The more than twenty references to these people or their land in the 
Scriptures show their importance. Their cities are referred to in 2 Ki. 
17:8; 18:11. Esther tells of the binding character of their laws (Esth. 
1:19); Isaiah and Daniel speak of their power against Babylon (Isa. 
13:17; Dan. 5:28). The last scriptural reference to them is in Acts 2:9, 
where Luke says that Medes were among those to whom Perer preached 
on Pentecost. 


mediator. One who acts as intermediary between parties to reconcile 
them. In a general sense it means one who interposes and, in so doing, 
gives some kind of guarantee. The word mediator occurs in the English 
OT once as the rendering of Hebrew melis H4885 (Job 33:23; this Heb. 
word occurs also in Gen. 42:33; 2 Chr. 32:31; Isa. 43:27). In the NT it 
renders Greek mesités G3542, which is found six times, twice in 
connection with Moses as the mediator of the taw (Gal. 3:19 and 20), and 
four times regarding Curist (1 Tim. 2:5; Heb. 8:6; 9:15; 12:24; cf. also 
LXX Job 9:33 and note the verb mesiteud G3541 in Heb. 6:17). Three 
facts regarding this divine ministry should be noted: I. The grounds 
of mediation. Throughout the Bible the estrangement between the 


sinner and God is repeatedly set forth. God is the moral ruler; human 
beings, as his natural subjects, have violated his laws, hence have gone 
away from God. All people are thus alienated (Rom. 3:23) because they 
refuse to be led by the reverarion that God made of himself (1:18-26). 
Since a person cannot keep the law perfectly from birth until death, it is 
evident that the law cannot save anyone from the curse of smn (Jn. 7:19; 
Acts 13:39; Rom. 3:20; 8:3). The law, therefore, is the pedagogue, the 
servant of God, who, by making sinners aware of their estrangement 
from God, causes them to turn to Christ as mediator (Gal. 3:24-25). 


II. Examples of mediatorial work. These can be found in the 
OT. Jonatuan was intercessor for Davin before Saut (1 Sam. 19:4). Asranam 
made intercession on behalf of Asmetecn (Gen. 20) and Sopom (18:23-33). 
Moses was mediator on behalf of Puaraon (Exod. 8:8-13; 9:28-33) and for 
IsracL (33:12-17). Samus. was middleman when Israel was given a king (1 
Sam. 9:15-27) and when the nation became wicked (12:19). 


II. Other agents of mediation. In addition to the intercessory 
work of such individuals as Moses, God dealt with Israel through other 
agents. There were ancets who acted as media through whom God’s will 
was made known to human beings (Gen. 22:15; 24:40; 32:1; Jdg. 6:11). 
Because of the tendency of unthinking worshipers to put the mediating 
angel in the place of the promised Messin, later Jewish scholars refused 
to recognize angels as mediators. At times God appeared in human form 
(Gen. 12:7; 17:1; 35:7, 9; Dan. 8:17). In some cases the “angel of the 
Lord” seems to have been a manifestation of God, perhaps a temporary 
appearance of Messiah (Gen. 16:7-13). As the revelation from God came 
to be more fully understood and the results of it more clearly seen, there 
came the priestly class between human beings and God (Lev. 1-7). With 
the development of this class there arose the elaborate ritualistic rules 
for worse whereby God set forth the requirements for making atonement. 
From this ceremonial system developed a set of rules that tended to 
separate the people from God and made them feel wholly dependent on 
the prelates for contact with God. So, as the priests degenerated, the 
people likewise became more wicked. During days of captivity, when 
priests were not always at hand to serve, the longing of the people for 
the Promised One increased. And when Jesus did come, he broke down 


the middle wall of partition between sinners and the offended God (Eph. 
2:14). 


medicine. See piszaszs. 


meditation. This English noun occurs a few times in the OT (Ps. 
19:14; 104:34). More common is the verb meditate (Josh. 20:47; Ps 1:2; 
esp. in Ps. 119, e.g., vv. 15, 23, et al.). The KJV uses the verb in the NT 
as a translation of Gk. meletaO G3509, “to attend to, practice” (only in 1 
Tim. 4:15; cf. also Lk. 21:14 KJV and RSV). To judge by the use of the 
terms, meditation seems to have been more a Hebrew than Christian 
practice. It is a most rewarding act of worsnp, of spiritual renewal, of 
mental refreshing, and of divine communion (see Job 15:4; Ps. 77:3, 6). 
The most familiar passage is Ps. 19:14, “May the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart / be pleasing in your sight, / O Lorp, my 
Rock and my Redeemer.” Also well known is the command given to 
Josuua to meditate on the Book of the Law “day and night” (Josh. 1:8, 
echoed in Ps. 1:2; cf. 119:97). The godly meditate also on God’s creation 
(Ps. 77:12; cf. 119:27; 145:5). 


Mediterranean Sea. Because this body of water was the largest 
known to the Hebrews, it became known as the Sea. The Canaanites 
occupied the land from Jorpan to the Sea (Num. 13:29). It marked the 


end of the Promised Land (34:5). Josuua located it as “the Great Sea on 


the west” (Josh. 1:4). It was the utmost sea (Deut. 11:24) or western sea 
(34:2). It was known also as the Sea of the Philistines (Exod. 23:31). 
Cedar for the temre was shipped on the Mediterranean from Tyre to Joppa 
(2 Chr. 2:16). This sea played a big part in NT days. Pau’s missionary 
tours took him across the eastern half. If he did set foot in Spain, he saw 
most of this inland sea. 

The sea was known and used by many early civilized people, and they 
had commercial dealings across Patesmne with civilizations of the Ticris- 
Eupurates Valley. At one time it had been an open channel to the Rep ska. 


Drifting sands from the African desert and silt from the Nue River closed 
this and made a land route from Asia to Africa. The sea is 2,300 mi. 
(3,700 km.) long and more than 1,000 mi. (1,600 km.) across at its 
widest point. An elevated underwater area once reached from upper 
Tunisia in Africa east to Sicily. This now shallow area divides the sea 
into the eastern and western Mediterranean. Its northern shore is broken 
by the Greek and Italian peninsulas. The islands of Creme and Cyprus 
served as havens for shippers of ancient times. Paul was on both islands 
during his journeys (Acts 13:4; 27:7). 


medium. See DIVINATION; FAMILIAR SPIRIT. 


meekness. Mildness and gentleness of character; a quality often 
commended in Scripture. The word does not imply a weak, vacillating, 
or supine nature. Jesus pronounced a blessing on the meek, “for they 
will inherit the earth” (Matt. 5:5). Meekness is a fruit of the Hoty spr 
(Gal. 5:23). It is characteristic of Jesus (Matt. 11:29; 2 Cor. 10:1). 
Believers are commanded to be meek and to show a lowly spirit one to 
another (Eph. 4:2; Col. 3:12; Tit. 3:2). A teacher should be meek (2 Tim. 
2:25). Meekness is a mark of true discipleship (1 Pet. 3:15). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Megiddo lies at a key crossroads on what served as an international highway. (View to the 


NE.) 


Megiddo. mi-gid’oh (Heb. mégiddé H4459 and mégiddén H4461 [only 
Zech. 12:11], derivation uncertain). A major Bronze Age and Israelite 
city in the JezreeL Plain. It commands the entrance to the Wadi ‘Arah, 
which served in antiquity as the main pass on the Via maris between the 
SHaron Plain and the Valley of Jezreel. Near the foot of Megiddo, that 
route branches out in three main directions: (1) NW past Joxneam to the 
Phoenician coast; (2) NE via Hazor and thence to Damascus; (3) E to Bem 
suan and from there to Transsorpan. Throughout the three millennia of its 
existence, Megiddo was one of the most strategic points in Palestine: the 
pass it controlled was the channel for the flow of peaceful commerce and 
also the route by which the armies of antiquity marched. One of the best 
recorded and most interesting military operations of ancient times took 
place at Megiddo when Tuurmose III defeated an Asiatic coalition headed 
by the king of Kapesx on THE orontes. The importance of the city is reflected 
in the statement of the Egyptian king that the capture of Megiddo was 
the capture of a thousand towns. 

The first mention of Megiddo in the Bible is in the list of kings 
defeated by Josnua W of the Jorpan (Josh. 12:21). In the tribal allotments, 
Megiddo was in the territory of Manassen, but this tribe was unable to 
conquer Megiddo and the other fortress cities that rimmed the plain of 
Esprarron (Josh. 17:11; Jdg. 1:27). During the period of the judges, 
Israelite forces under Desoran and Barak annihilated the army of Sisera in a 
battle that raged in part “by the waters of Megiddo” (Jdg. 5:19), the 
sources of the Kison (see Meco, waters or). Though the biblical record 
does not relate the circumstances under which Israel finally took the 
city, there are indications of the greatness of Megiddo during the 
Solomonic period. Megiddo is listed among the cities in the charge of 
Baana, One of the twelve officers responsible in rotation for the monthly 
provisions of the king and his court (1 Ki. 4:12). It is also singled out as 
one of the cities to which Soromon assigned forced labor for construction 
(9:15); the text speaks of store cities and cities for chariots and horsemen 
(1 Ki. 9:19; cf. 2 Chr. 1:14; see below). The hard-driving Jenu killed King 
Joram (Jenoram) with an arrow as that king fled in his chariot; Jehu also 
ordered the shooting of the Judean Anazian, who was attempting to 


escape. Mortally wounded, Ahaziah went as far as Megiddo and died 
there (2 Ki. 9:27). In 609 B.C. Neco of Egypt marched N to aid the 
Assyrian remnant at Carcuemisn; on his way he was opposed by Josian king 
of Judah. In the brief battle that ensued in the Plain of Megiddo, Josiah 
was hit by Egyptian archers and soon died (2 Ki. 23:29-30; 2 Chr. 35:20- 
27). 


The OT has only one reference to Megiddo in the prophetical writings: 
Zechariah mentions a heathen mourning that took place in the Plain of 
Esdraelon: “On that day the weeping in Jerusalem will be great, like the 
weeping of Hadad Rimmon in the plain of Megiddo” (Zech. 12:11). The 
single NT allusion is in the name Armaceppon (prob. from a Heb. phrase 
meaning “mountain of Megiddo”), where “the battle on the great day of 
God Almighty” will be fought (Rev. 16:14, 16). 


The modern name for the site of Megiddo is Tell el-Mutesellim. 
Excavations have provided much information about the history and 
culture of the city and considerable illumination of the biblical text. The 
more important discoveries include the city gate and wall, the governor’s 
residence, and the stables of Stratum IV; the water system, the temples 
and palaces of earlier levels; and a remarkable find of ivories (early 
twelfth century B.C., Stratum VID. Stratum IV has been usually assigned 
to Solomonic times, though some recent scholars have argued that it 
should be dated to the time of Anas. The stables for at least 450 horses 
do illustrate the statements of 1 Ki. 9:15-19 and 2 Chr. 1:14. Evidence of 
similar structures had been previously found elsewhere. An interesting 
feature of Stratum IV is the use of the three courses of hewn stone and a 
course of cedar beams, as described in the building process of Solomon 
at Jerusalem (7:12). The temples and shrines of the earlier levels and 
numerous cult objects from various periods shed light on the religious 
life of the city. Inscriptional material includes some Egyptian cartouches 
and titles, as well as seals with Hebrew inscriptions, one reading 
“[Belonging] to Shema, servant of Jeroboam.” Innumerable small objects 
also contribute to the knowledge of the art, daily life, and commercial 
relations of Megiddo. 


Megiddo, waters of. A place mentioned in the victory song of Drsoran 


(Jdg. 5:19). The allusion is probably to the wan draining the basin 
behind Mercwoo, between it and the hills to the S. Tuurmose III encamped 
beside that brook, which was called Qina, before attacking Megiddo. The 
biblical passage suggests that instead of dividing the spoil and receiving 
a reward for their services, which would have been done on the southern 
side of the JezreeL Valley in front of Taanacu and Megiddo, the Canaanite 
kings were swept away by the torrent Kisuon in the center of the plain. 


Megilloth. mi-gil‘oth. The plural form of Hebrew mēgillâ H4479, 
meaning “scroll” or “roll” (Jer. 36:28-29; Ezek. 3:1-3). The name 
Megilloth is given to a set of five short OT books, each brief enough to 
be read publicly at an annual religious festival. The order in some MSS 
and in editions of the Hebrew Bible follows that of the feasts throughout 
the year: Song of Songs (Passover), Ruth (Pentecost), Lamentations (the 
ninth of Ab, commemorating the destruction of the temple), Ecclesiastes 
(Tabernacles), and Esther (Purim). 


Mehetabeel. See Meneraset. 


Mehetabel. mi-het’uh-bel (Heb. méhéfab »€l H4541, “God does good”). 
(1) Daughter of Marren and wife of Hadad (Hadar) king of Enom (Gen. 
36:39; 1 Chr. 1:50). See Havan werson) #3. 


(2) Grandfather or ancestor of the false prophet Shemaiah (Neh. 6:10; 
KJV, “Mehetabeel”). See Suemain #19. 


Mehida. mi-hi’duh (Heb. mésidd > H4694, meaning unknown). Ancestor 
of a family of temple servants (NerHmm) who returned from the exe with 


ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:52; Neh. 7:54). 


Mehir. mee’huhr (Heb. mé/ir H4698, “bought [as slave]”). Son (or 
descendant) of Kelub, included in the genealogy of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:11). 


His place in the genealogy is unclear. 


Meholah. See Ase: meno.an. 


Meholathite. mi-hoh‘luh-thit (Heb. mé/dlat? H4716, prob. gentilic of 
mehéla, “dancing”). A descriptive adjective given to Apr: son of Barzual, 
who married Sau.’s daughter, Meras (1 Sam. 18:19 [NIV, “of Meholah”]; 
2 Sam. 21:8). He was probably an inhabitant of Ase: menoran, but some 
scholars, vocalizing the Hebrew word differently, read Mahlathite, that 
is, a descendant of Manıan, from the tribe of Manassen. 


Mehujael. mi-hyoo ‘jay-uhl (Heb. mé/tiyd él H4686, prob. “smitten by 
God”). Son of Irad and descendant of Cain (Gen. 4:18). 


Mehuman. mi-hyoo’muhn (Heb. méhtimdn H4540, possibly from Old 
Pers. vahumanah, “intelligent”). One of the seven runucns sent by 
Ahasuerus, king of Persia (i.e., Xerxes, who reigned 486-465 B.C.), to 
bring Queen Vasut: to a royal feast (Esth. 1:10). Some have speculated 
that the name is a variant of Memucan (see v. 14). 


Mehunim. See Meunm. 


Me Jarkon. mi-jahr’*kon (Heb. mê hayyarqôn H4770, “waters of the 
Jarkon” or “pale waters”). A town (or river?) within the tribal territory 
of Dan (Josh. 19:46). The text is difficult, and some writers emend the 
text. Most scholars, however, associate the name with a stream called 
Nahr el-cAuja, which flows into the Mepirsrransan a few miles N of Joppa. 
The ancient Hebrew name “pale waters” may well reflect the 
considerable quantity of organic soil the river carries at certain times, 
giving it its greenish appearance. See also Raxxon. 


Mekerathite mi-ker‘uh-thit (Heb. mékérat? H4841, gentilic of an 
otherwise unattested name, mékérd, meaning “plan”). A descriptive title 
given to Hepner, one Of Davm’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:36). It is not 
clear whether Mekerah was a place or an ancestor. 


Mekonah. mi-koh‘nuh. KJV and TNIV form of Meconan. 


Melatiah. mel ‘uh-ti‘uh (Heb. mélatyé H4882, “Yahweh has delivered”). 
A man from Giron who helped rebuild the wall of Jerusalem under 
Nenemran (Neh. 3:7). See comments under Japon. 


Melchi. See Mex. 


Melchiah. See Mayan. 


Melchior. mel‘kee-or. According to late Christian tradition, the name 
of one of the Mac: who traveled to Berntznem (Matt. 2:1-12). 


Melchisedec. See Metcuzepex. 


Melchi-shua. See Maixrsnua. 


Melchizedek. mel-kiz’uh-dek (Heb. malki-sedeq H4900, “king of 
righteousness”; Gk. Melchisedek G3519). KJV NT Melchisedec. A priest- 
king mentioned in three biblical books (Gen. 14:18-20; Ps. 110:4; Heb. 
5:6-11; 6:20—7:28) and in several nonbiblical documents (e.g., in the 
Deran sea scrouts and in the writings of Puno suparus). According to Genesis, 
Melchizedek went out to meet Abram (Asranam) after the latter’s return 
from the slaughter of Keportaomer and the kings who were with him in the 


Valley of Som. He presented Abram with bread and wine and blessed 
him in the name of “God Most High, Creator of heaven and earth.” 
Abram gave him “a tenth of everything.” Melchizedek was evidently a 
monotheist and worshiped essentially the same God as Abram, who 
recognized him as a priest. 


The reference in Ps. 110:4 reads, “You are a priest forever, / in the 
order of Melchizedek.” This psalm is of special interest because Jesus 
referred to it (Matt. 22:41-42; Mk. 12:35-36; Lk. 20:41-42), and it is 
regarded as one of the messianic psalms. The ideal ruler of the Hebrew 
nation would be one who combined in his person the role of both priest 
and king. 


© Dr. James C. Martin View of the Kidron Valley (looking S, with modern Silwan to left). This is probably the 


location of the Valley of Shaveh, where Melchizedek went out to meet Abram (Gen. 14:17-18). 


The author of the letter to the Hesrews uses Melchizedek (Heb. 5-7) in 
his great argument showing Jesus Christ as the final and perfect 
revelation of God because in his person he is Son and in his work he is 
Priest. The author cites Ps. 110:4, indicating that Jesus’ priesthood is of 
a different order from the Levitical: it is “in the order of Melchizedek.” 
Looking back on the history of his people, he comes to the conclusion 
that the Levitical priesthood proved to be a failure. It was incapable of 
securing victory over sin and full communion with God. Thus the ideal 
priest must belong to “the order of Melchizedek.” To the author, Christ 


was the fulfillment of this prophecy, for he came out of Jupan, a tribe 
with no connection to the Levitical priesthood. While the claims of the 
old priesthood were based on genealogy, Christ’s were displayed in his 
power of an endless life. The claim of Jesus to be the real fulfillment of 
the psalmist’s prophecy rested on the fact of his resurrection and the 
proof it gave that his life was indestructible. The psalmist had declared 
that the ideal high priest would be forever—and only one whose life 
could not be destroyed by death could be said to answer to the psalmist’s 
ideal, a priest “in the order of Melchizedek.” 


Melea. mee‘lee-uh (Gk. Melea G3507, perhaps from mēlē>â H4852, 
“fullness”). Son of Menna, included in Luke’s ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 
3:31). 


Melech. mee‘lik (Heb. melek H4890, “king,” possibly short form of 
Maryan, “Yahweh is [my] king”). TNIV Melek. Son of Micah and 
descendant of Sau. through JonarHan and Merm-saat, included in the 
genealogy of Bensamwn (1 Chr. 8:35; also 9:41). 


Melek. mee ik. TNIV form of Mezecu. 


Melicu. See Maruca #6. 


Melita. See Mata. 


Melki. mel ‘ki (Gk. Melchi G3518, from Heb. malk?, possibly short form 
of Marxyan, “Yahweh is [my] king”). The name of two men included in 
Luke’s cengatocy or Jesus curist: Melki son of Jannai and Melki son of Addi 
(Lk. 3:14, 28). 


melon. See pants. 


Melzar. mel’zahr (Heb. melSar H4915). According to the KJV, Melzar 
was the name of the Babylonian official in charge of Dan. and his 
friends (Dan. 1:11, 16). In fact, however, the term is a common noun 
(from Akk. massaru) meaning “guard” or “warden.” 


mem. maym (from mayim H4784, “water[s]”). The thirteenth letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet (n), with a numerical value of forty. It is named for 
the shape of the letter, which in its older form seems to be a stylized 
picture of running water. Its sound corresponds to that of English m. 


member. A body part; also, one of the persons that compose a group. 
In the NT, the term usually has a derived sense. The parts of the body 
are not to be an instrument of wickedness but of righteousness (Rom. 
6:13, 19; cf. 7:5, 23; Jas. 4:1). The “members that are upon the earth” 
(NIV, “whatever in you is earthly”) are to be put to death (Col. 3:5). 
Even the tongue, though a “small member,” can be “a world of evil” 
(Jas. 3:5-6). A different metaphor is that of Christians viewed as 
members of the sony or curist (cf. 1 Cor. 6:15; Eph. 4:25; et al.). 


memorial. An object or a ceremony that commemorates an event or 
keeps its remembrance alive. That which qualifies for memorial is the 
worthily unusual—persons, incidents, or things, usually epoch-making. 
Memorials are direction markers in history, indicating trends in the 
course of events. When the Hebrews discovered that there was one living 
God who participated in human affairs, and with whom covenanr could be 
made, his name became a memorial. An apocalyptic psalmist said, “O 
Loro, we wait for thee; thy memorial name [NIV, your name and 
renown] is the desire of our soul” (Isa. 26:8 RSV). Also, “the law of the 
Lor” was to be memorialized (Exod. 13:9). Great acts of God are 
preserved in memorials: the creation (20:11); the deliverance from 


Egyptian bondage (13:8); and Christ’s death on the cross (1 Cor. 11:24- 
26). True worship and good deeds were objects of memorials: Israelite 
worship (Lev. 2:2; Num. 31:54); Mary’s anointing Jesus (Matt. 26:13; Mk. 
14:9); and Corneuws’s worship and neighborly service (Acts 10:4). These 
and others are recalled by the various memorials that perpetuate them. 


Memphis. mem‘fis (from Gk. Memphis; Heb. np H5862 and mop 
H5132 [only Hos. 9:6]). KJV Noph (except. Hos. 9:6). A city of Ecyrr, on 
the W bank of the Nuz, some 13 mi. (21 km.) S of Cairo, in an area 
including the modern village of Mit Rahineh. Legend ascribes the 
founding of the city to Menes, the traditional first king. The original 
name of the city was “The White Wall.” Later it was called Men-nefer- 
Pepi, after the name of the pyramid of Pepi I of the 6th dynasty; it is 
from this name that “Memphis” is derived. The chief god of Memphis 
was Ptah; also prominent at Memphis was the worship of the Apis bull, 
whose famous burial place, the Serapeum, is located just to the W in the 
necropolis of Saqqarah. All of the biblical references to Memphis are in 
the Prophets. Hosea foretold a return of Israelites to Egypt and 
specifically to Memphis (Hos. 9:6). After the murder of Gepauan, a 
number of Jews fled from Palestine to Egypt (cf. Jer. 41:16-18), and 
Memphis is mentioned as a place of their residence (44:1). Both Isaiah 
and Jeremiah had seen the results of an Egyptian-Judean alliance and 
refer to Memphis (Isa. 19:13; Jer. 2:16). Jeremiah prophesied that 
Memphis would become a ruin (cf. Jer. 46:14, 19). Ezekiel declared that 
the Lord would “destroy the idols and put an end to the images in 
Memphis” (Ezek. 30:13) and spoke of coming distresses in that city 
(30:16). Today there is little for the casual visitor to see in the ruins of 
Memphis, and only the colossus of Ramses II and the alabaster sphinx 
attract tourist attention. 


Memucan. mi-myoo*kuhn (Heb. meémiikan H4925, derivation 
uncertain). TNIV Mamukan. One of “the seven nobles of Persia and 
Media who had special access to the king and were highest in the 
kingdom” (Esth. 1:14, 16, 21). Memucan served as their spokesman, and 


Queen Vasut: was banished by Ahasuerus (Xerxes) on their advice. 
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Panel depicting Tiglath-Pileser III (from Nimrud, c. 728 B.C.). Menahem king of Judah was forced to pay tribute to this 


Assyrian conqueror. 


Menahem. men‘uh-hem (Heb. ménavém H4968, “comforter”). Son of 
Gani; he usurped the throne and became one of the last kings of Israel (2 
Ki. 15:14-22). He began his reign of ten years by killing his predecessor 
Suattum. The biblical historian states, “He did evil in the eyes of the Lord” 
(v. 18). Through gifts collected from his subjects, he bribed the Assyrian 
king Pul (Tictats-pmeser IID) and was thereby able to retain his throne. In 
this restless period of the northern kingdom, with sinful men usurping 
the throne time and again, Menahem was the only king who died a 
natural death. His son Pexanan inherited the kingdom. 


Menan. See Menna. 


mene, mene, tekel, parsin (upharsin). mee‘nee, mee‘nee, tek 
‘uhl, pahr’sin, yoo-fahr’sin (Aram. méné méné tégél tparsin, from méné > 
H10428, teqel H10770, pereés H10593). An inscription that appeared on 


the wall of the palace of Betsnazzar at Basy.on (Dan. 5:25-28). Belshazzar 
“gave a great banquet for a thousand of his nobles and drank wine with 
them” (5:1) out of the golden vessels taken by Nesucnapnezzar from the 
temple at Jerusaiem after its capture in 586 B.C. (2 Ki. 25:14-15). The king 
became terrified when he saw the writing. “All the king’s wise men” 
failed to interpret the words, and Danm, at the suggestion of the queen, 
was called in to decipher the message. 


There has been much discussion about the original form of the 
inscription and about its interpretation. The text could be understood as 
meaning, “Mina, mina, shekel, and half-shekels.” This series of weicurs 
was approximately equivalent to our “pound, pound, ounce, half-ounce.” 
Such a reading must have offered many speculative possibilities to the 
Babylonians versed in arithmetical, algebraic, and astronomical 
methods, especially as numbers or words were sometimes used as 
symbols in certain types of omen texts. The “Peres” (pérés, Dan. 5:28) is 
attested as a “half-shekel” both at Babylon and in the Alalakh tablets 
from Syria in the fourteenth century B.C. The form parsin could be a 
plural (or even dual) referring to two half-shekels. (The u- represents the 
conjunction “and.”) Another reading would be, “Counted, counted, 
weighed, and assessed.” These words might be a popular proverbial 
saying involving wordplay on the former reading or even a technical 
legal phrase denoting the completion of a contract and the final demand 
for fulfilling its terms. 


What Daniel had to deliver as the message by the mysterious writer 
was the fact that “God had numbered” the days of the kingdom; the king 
had “been weighed on the scales and found wanting”; his “kingdom is 
divided and given to the Medes and Persians.” There was not much time 
between interpretation and fulfillment, for “that very night Belshazzar, 
king of the Babylonians, was slain.” 


Menelaus. men‘uh-lay‘uhs (Gk. Menelaos). A brother of Simon the 
Benjamite (2 Macc. 4:23) who usurped the high priesthood in the 
Maccabean era. See Maccaser. In the reign of Anriocnus Epiphanes, 
Menelaus was sent by the high priest Jason (who had himself 


undermined Onias) to Annrocu of Syria (171 B.C.) to carry promised 
tribute to the king; instead of executing his commission, however, he 
offered a higher bid for the high priesthood and was authorized to 
supplant Jason (2 Macc. 4:23-24.). Upon Menelaus’s return to Jerusalem, 
Jason fled (4:25-26), but Menelaus, failing to pay Antiochus the money, 
was called to account (vv. 27-28). Reporting to Antioch, he did more 
bribing. Some time later, the reported death of Antiochus in Egypt 
brought back the fugitive Jason with allies who forced Menelaus to flee. 
When the king returned, he massacred Jerusalem’s citizens and 
plundered the temple with the aid of the scoundrel Menelaus (2 Macc. 
5:5-23). Menelaus is later mentioned in a letter from Antiochus’s son and 
successor, Eupator (11:29, 32). In 162 B.C., apparently no longer high 
priest, he was condemned by Eupator. The death of Menelaus was as 
unique as his career was notorious: he was flung from the top of a tower 
into some ashes below (13:1-7). 


Meni. muh-nee’ (Heb. méni H4972, from mdndh H4948, “to count, 
consign”). The name of a pagan deity mentioned in Isa. 65:11, “But as 
for you who forsake the Lor» / and forget my holy mountain, / who 
spread a table for Fortune [Gad] / and fill bowls of mixed wine for 
Destiny [Meni].” (The KJV renders the names as common nouns, 
respectively “troop” and “number.”) See Gap werry). In the rites referred to 
in this verse a table was spread, furnished with food as a meal for the 
gods. With a wordplay, the next verse says, “I will destine [Heb. maniti] 
you for the sword.” Gad and Meni were worshiped by apostate Jews. It is 
possible that they were Babylonian deities, but the evidence points to W 
Asia as the natural environment of this cult. 


Menna. men‘’uh (Gk. Menna G3527). Son of Mattatha, included in 
Luke’s ceneatocy or Jesus curist (Lk. 3:31; KJV, “Menan”). 


menorah. muh-nor‘uh. See tamestanp. 


Menuchah, Menuhah. See Nomu #2. 


Menuhoth. min-yoo’hoth (Heb. ménudét, “resting places”). A clan 
descended from Cazes through Hur (1 Chr. 2:52 NRSV). The name is 


probably a variant of Mananatutres (v. 54). 


Meonenim, plain of. mee-on’uh-nim (Heb. mé<6nnim, from <dnan 
H6726, “to practice soothsaying”). A place mentioned once in the KJV 
(Jdg. 9:37). However, the reference is probably to a tree. See Diviners’ oak. 


Meonothai. mee-on’oh-thi (Heb. mé<6ndtay H5065, “my dwellings”). 
Son of Orune, nephew of Careg, descendant of Jupan, and father of Opnran 
(1 Chr. 4:13-14). The MT lacks the name Meonothai in v. 13, but the 
context seems to require it, and most versions supply it on the basis of 
the Lucianic recension of the Szpruacinr as well as the Vutcate. 


Mephaath. mi-fay’ath (Heb. mêpaʻat H4789, possibly “shining, 
radiant”). A town within the tribal territory of Reusen, listed between 
Kepemota and Kiriatraam (Josh. 13:18); it became one of the Levincat cits 
assigned to the descendants of Merar (Josh. 21:37; 1 Chr. 6:79). 
Apparently it was later conquered by Moas (Jer. 48:21). The location of 
Mephaath is uncertain. 


Mephibosheth. mi-fib’oh-sheth (Heb. mépiboset H5136, “from the 
mouth of shame”). (1) Son of Savut by his concubine Rizpan (2 Sam. 21:8). 
Saul had tried to exterminate the Giszonires (21:2), who had tricked Josuua 
into a pledge of protection when Israel had invaded Palestine (Josh. 9). 
In answer to Davw’s offer to atone for Saul’s bloody deed in order to 
secure the Gibeonites’ blessing on Israel, they demanded the hanging of 
seven of Saul’s sons (2 Sam. 21:3-6). This Mephibosheth was one of the 
seven (21:8). Possibly his original name was Mephibaal; see #2 below. 


(2) Son of JonatHan and grandson of Saul (2 Sam. 4:4). In the 
Chronicler’s genealogies he is called Merw-saa. (1 Chr. 8:34; 9:40), 
probably his original name (and perhaps also the original name of #1 
above). When the name Baa. (meaning “lord”) took on pagan 
associations, the scribes apparently substituted it with the word boset 
H1425, meaning “shame” (see Isn-sosnern); but the change in the first 
element of the name is unexplained. After the disaster at Mount Gusoa, 
where both Saul and Jonathan were killed in the battle against the 
Pumistines (2 Sam. 1:4; 1 Chr. 10:1-8), Mephibosheth as a child of five was 
carried by his nurse to Lo pepar in Transyorpan, where they took refuge in 
the house of Maxr son of Ammiel (2 Sam. 9:4). On David’s accession to 
the throne, Mephibosheth was called back to Jrrusatem, given his father’s 
inheritance, and allowed to eat at the king’s table for the rest of his life. 
Saul’s servant Zea was commanded to serve him. The servant, however, 
tried to ingratiate himself with David at the expense of his master by 
representing Mephibosheth as a traitor (16:1-4). David did not fully 
believe the servant’s story, for later he received Mephibosheth in a 
friendly manner (19:24-30). 


Merab. mee‘rab (Heb. mérab H5266, possibly “abundance” or “chief”). 
Older daughter of king Sau. (1 Sam. 14:49). Merab was promised to Davi 
(18:17), but when the time came for David to marry the girl, for some 
unknown reason she was given to Apre the Meholathite (v. 19). Merab 
bore five sons to Adriel (2 Sam. 21:8, where the MT, surely by mistake, 
has Micnat, the name of Saul’s younger daughter; most modern versions 
read Merab, following some Heb. and Gk. MSS). 


Meraiah. mi-ray’yuh (Heb. mērāyâ H5316, perhaps short form of 
Amaran, “Yahweh has said”). The head of the priestly family of Seraiah in 
the time of the high priest Joraxm (Neh. 12:12). Ezra belonged to the same 
family (Ezra 7:1). 


Meraioth. mi-ray’yoth (Heb. mérayét H5318; possibly “obstinate”). (1) 
Son of Zerahiah, descendant of Lev: through Exzazar, and ancestor of Zapox 
and Ezra (1 Chr. 6:6-7, 52; Ezra 7:3). 


(2) Son of Arus and ancestor of Azariah and Seraiah; the latter two 
had supervisory responsibilities in “the house of God” (1 Chr. 9:11; Neh. 
11:11). 

(3) A priestly family in the days of the high priest Jormxm (Neh. 12:15 


KJV and other versions, following MT; the NIV, on the basis of some Gk. 
MSS, reads Meremorn, as in v. 3). 


Merari. mi-rah‘ri (Heb. mérdri H5356, “bitter” or “strong” or 
“blessing”; the same form [meérari H5357] is used as a gentilic, 
“Merarite,” in Num. 26:57 and perhaps elsewhere). Third son of Levi and 
eponymous ancestor of the Merarites, an important Levitical family 
(Gen. 46:11; Exod. 6:16; 1 Chr. 6:16). He had two sons, Manu and Musi 
(Exod. 6:19; 1 Chr. 6:19; 23:21). The clans of the Mahlites and Mushites 
(Num. 3:20; 33; 26:58) were charged with carrying the frames, the bars, 
pillars, bases, and accessories of the tasernacte (Num. 3:36-37; 4:31-33; 
7:8; 10:17; Josh. 21:7, 34, 40). After the conquest, the Merarites were 
allotted twelve Levinca.cires from the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Zebulun 
(Josh. 21:7, 34-40; 1 Chr. 6:63, 77-81). Numerous references to Merari’s 
family in the Chronicles show their importance as workers in the temre in 
late OT times (1 Chr. 6; 9; 15; 23; 24; 26; 2 Chr. 29; 34; cf. also Ezra 
8:19). 


Merathaim. mer‘uh-thay’im (Heb. meérdtayim H5361, dual 
[emphatic?] form derived from mārāh H5286, “to be obstinate”). A 
symbolic name for Basyton in Jer. 50:21. Meaning something like “doubly 
bitter” or “twice rebellious,” the name appears to be a wordplay on nar 
marratum (“bitter river”), a large lagoon or marshy area formed by the 
convergence of the Ticris and Eupurates in S Babylonia. See also Peron. 


merchandise. The goods or wares that are bought and sold in 
business. This term is used variously in the English versions to render a 
variety of Hebrew terms (Neh. 13:16; Ezek. 27:9-34). The KJV uses the 
term a few times in the NT to render, for example, Greek emporia G1865, 
“business” (Matt. 22:5) and gomos G1203, “cargo” (Rev. 18:11-12). See 


alSO MERCHANT} TRADE AND TRAVEL. 


merchant. A trader; someone who buys and sells commodities for 
profit. The participle of the Hebrew verb sa/ar H6086 is used fifteen 
times, chiefly of international merchants (e.g., Gen. 37:28; Prov. 31:14), 
whereas the participle of rākal H8217, which occurs with similar 
frequency, seems to be a more general term (Neh. 3:31; Ezek. 17:4; Nah. 
3:16). The term kéna «dni H4050 means “Canaanite,” but a different 
word with the same form (kéna «dni H4051) clearly refers to traders in at 
least two passages (Job 41:6; Prov. 31:24; possibly also Zech. 14:21; 
note also kéna ‘an H4047 in Ezek. 16:29; 17:4; Hos. 12:7; Zeph. 1:11; kin 
can H4048 in Isa. 23:8). The Canaanites, and in particular the 
Phoenicians, were so famous for their trading that the name for the 
inhabitants of Canaan took on this additional meaning (see Canaan; 
Puornicia). In Nenemian’s time different classes of merchants had their own 
quarters in Jerusaiem; thus goldsmiths and grocers had one location, and 
fishmongers another (Neh. 3:32; 13:16). The NT makes reference to 
merchants in a parable of Jesus and several times in Revelation (Matt. 
13:45; Rev. 18:3 et al.). See also TRADE AND TRAVEL. 


Mercurius. muhr-kyoor’ee-uhs. That is, Mercury. KJV rendering of 
Greek Hermés G2259 (Acts 14:12). See Hermes cerry). 


mercy. Compassion or leniency shown to another, especially an 
offender. In this sense, mercy has special reference to God’s act of 
FORGIVENESS by Means of atonement. In a more general sense, mercy is the 
compassion that causes one to help the weak, the sick, or the poor. 
Showing mercy is one of the cardinal virtues of a true Christian (Jas. 2:1- 


13) and is one of the determinants of God’s treatment of us. Christian 
mercy is a “fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 5:22-23), made up in part of love, 
longsuffering, kindness, gentleness, and goodness. God’s mercy toward 
sinners was shown most clearly and fully in his giving of his beloved Son 
to die in our stead; and our Lord’s mercy enabled him to make willingly 
the awful sacrifice (Rom. 5:8). See also Love; LoviNGKINDNESs. 


mercy seat. See rasernacte. 


Mered. mee‘rid (Heb. mered H5279, “rebellious” or “daring”). Son of 
Ezrah, included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:17-18). Mered had 
two wives, one of them an unnamed Judean woman, and the other an 
Egyptian named Brrman, who is described as “Pharaoh’s daughter.” Each 
of his wives bore him three children. 


Meremoth. mer’uh-moth (Heb. mérémét H5329, derivation uncertain). 
(1) Son of Uriah; he was a priest commissioned to handle “the silver and 
gold and the sacred articles” that Ezra brought to Jerusaem (Ezra 8:33). 
He may be the same Meremoth—also described as son of Uriah (and 
grandson of Hakkoz), but not called a priest—who repaired a section of 
the wall adjacent to the house of Eliashib and a section next to the Fish 
Gate (Neh. 3:4, 21). This identification, however, seems to be at odds 
with the information that the descendants of Hakkoz were unable to find 
their names in the genealogical records and thus were excluded from the 
priesthood (Ezra 2:61-62; Neh. 7:63-64), and thus some scholars argue 
that the Meremoth who helped repair the wall was a different person, 
possibly a layman. 

(2) A priest (or priestly family) who returned from Babylon with 
ZerusBaBeL (Neh. 12:3). Later, in the days of the high priest Jormxm, the 
head of Meremoth’s family was Helkai (v. 15 NIV, following some Gk. 
MSS; the MT has Meratotu). 


(3) One of the priests who sealed Nehemiah’s covenant (Neh. 10:5); he 
is probably to be identified with #1 or #2 above. 


(4) One of the descendants of Banı who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:36). 


Merenptah. muhr‘enp-tah’. Variant form of Merneptan. 


Meres. mee‘reez (Heb. meres H5332, meaning uncertain). One of “the 
seven nobles of Persia and Media who had special access to the king and 
were highest in the kingdom” (Esth. 1:14). Queen Vasut: was banished by 


Ahasuerus (Xerxes) on their advice. 


Meribah. mer‘i-bah (Heb. mērbâ H5313, “contention”). A name 
applied to two different places where water was brought miraculously 
from rock to satisfy thirsty Israelites in the wilderness. The first place, 
which bears the double name “Massah and Meribah,” was near Rerum 
and Mount Hores in the Desert of Smar, and the incident took place when 
Israel was less than two months out of Egypt (Exod. 17:7; the names 
Massah [“testing”] and Meribah [“contention”] are used in parallelism in 
Deut. 33:8 and Ps. 95:8). Another incident took place in S Palestine at 
Kapesu Barnea Nearly thirty-nine years later; this place is referred to as “the 
waters of Meribah” (Num. 20:13, 24; Ps. 81:7; 106:32) or “the waters of 
Meribah Kadesh” (Num. 27:14; Deut. 32:51; Ezek. 47:19; 48:28; NRSV, 
“Meribath-kadesh”). See also Massan. 


Meribath-kadesh. mer ‘i-buhth-kay ‘dish. See Mrrean. 


Merib-Baal. mer ‘ib-bay‘uhl (Heb. mérib ba «al H5311, possibly “Baal is 
[my] contender [or advocate]”). Son of Jonarnan and grandson of Saui (1 


Chr. 8:34; 9:40). See Mepuosuetu #2. 
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The Merneptah Stela, also known as the “Israel Stela” (from Thebes, c. 1230 B.C.). The inscription is a poetic eulogy of 


Merneptah’s victories and includes the statement, “Israel is laid waste; his seed is not.” 


Merneptah. muhr‘nep-tah’. Also Merenptah (and other spellings). Son 
and successor of Ramses II. Although not mentioned in the OT, Merneptah 
is of significance for biblical studies. He ascended the throne of Ecypr 
when he was around sixty years old, c. 1224 (or 1213) B.C., and ruled 
ten years. Accordingly, some scholars who adopt a very late date for the 
Israelite exopus have regarded Merneptah as the puaraon who ruled Egypt 
at the time of this event. Among the items discovered in his mortuary 
temple, on the W bank at Tuesrs, is a large granite stela dated to his fifth 
year. This monument is often referred to as the Israel Stela because it 


refers to several victories in Canaan, including the claim: “Israel is laid 
waste; his seed is not” (ANET, 376-78). According to most scholars, this 
statement requires that the Israelites had occupied Palestine prior to the 
accession of Merneptah. 


Merodach. mi-roh’dak (Heb. mérédak H5281). Hebrew form of 
Akkadian Maroux, the Babylonian god (Jer. 50:2 KJV and other versions). 
Merodach is the divine element in the names Evu-meropacu (2 Ki. 25:27; 
Jer. 52:31), Meropacu-paapan (2 Ki. 20:12; Isa. 39:1), and possibly Morpscar 
(Ezra 2:2 et al.). 


Merodach-Baladan. mi-roh ‘dak-bal‘uh-duhn (Heb. mérddak-bal »ddan 
H5282, from Akk. Marduk-apla-iddin[na], “Marduk has given a son”). 
TNIV Marduk-Baladan. A Babylonian king at the time of King Hezexian of 
Juvan (2 Ki. 20:12 [KJV, “Berodach-baladan”]; Isa. 39:1). According to 
the biblical record, Merodach-Baladan sent an embassy to Hezekiah 
when the latter was sick, although probably his real motive was to 
encourage revolt against Assyria. Merodach-Baladan claimed descent from 
Eriba-Marduk, king of Basyton c. 800 B.C., and was first mentioned in the 
inscriptions of TictatH-pnezser I, king of Assyria. When the latter entered 
Babylon in 731, Merodach-Baladan brought gifts to him and supported 
the Assyrians. In 721, under the rule of another Assyrian king, Sarcon II, 
Merodach-Baladan usurped the Babylonian throne. Although the 
Assyrians reacted, Merodach-Baladan stayed on the throne until 710, 
when Sargon entered Babylon unopposed. Even then, he remained as 
local ruler and did not oppose Sargon during the rest of his reign. After 
the death of Sargon, Merodach-Baladan again revolted and ruled for a 
short period in 703, but when Sennacueris seized Babylon, he retreated to 
his homeland. Sennacherib defeated the rebels and entered Babylon, 
where he placed Bel-ibni on the throne. Eventually this throne was 
occupied by Sennacherib’s son, Ashur-nadin-shumi. When Sennacherib 
attacked the coastal cities of Exam, where Merodach-Baladan had fled, no 
mention was made of him, but his son Nabushumishkun was taken 
prisoner by Sennacherib in the battle of Halulé. Merodach-Baladan died 


in Eram before Sennacherib entered the area in 694. This Babylonian king 


is remembered as a clever and ambitious ruler who bitterly opposed the 
influence of Assyria in Babylon. 


Merom, Waters of. mee’rom (Heb. mērôm H5295, “high place”). A 
place near which the Israelites defeated the combined forces of the kings 
of Gaure (Josh. 11:5, 7). Merom was most certainly a town in Upper 
Galilee, as evidenced by ancient extrabiblical sources, but the precise 
location is debated. The frequent identification of Merom with the 
village of Meirun at the foot of the Jebel Jarmaq is problematic. More 
likely is Tell el-Khirbeh, an impressive site S of Jebel Marun on the 
Israel-Lebanon border; in this case, the Waters of Merom may be 
identified either with the perennial spring at the foot of the tell or, what 
is more likely, with the numerous wells in the several branches of the 
Wadi Farsah. Another proposal is Qarn Hattin, 10 mi. (16 km.) ENE of 
Nazaret. See also Mapon. 


Meronoth. mi-ron’oth. See Merronorurre. 


Meronothite. mi-ron’oh-thit (Heb. mérdndt? H5331, gentilic of the 
unattested name meéronot). The designation of two men in the OT: 
Jeman, a member of Davw’s household (1 Chr. 27:30), and Javon, who 


helped Nenemman repair the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:7; NIV, “of 
Meronoth”). The latter passage suggests that Meronoth was near Giron 


and that it was closely connected (or perhaps even an alternate name 
for) Mizpan, but the exact location is unconfirmed. 


Meroz. mee’roz (Heb. mērôz H5292, derivation uncertain). A place in 
or near the Valley of Esprazton. Desoran in her song of victory called a 
curse upon the town of Meroz for not sending help in the battle against 
Sısera (Jdg. 5:23). Because a Hebrew city would probably not have been 
cursed, since that implies extermination, some have suggested that it 


was a Canaanite town allied with one of the Israelite tribes. Although 
several identifications have been proposed, the location of Meroz is 
unknown; however, it must have been very near the scene of battle by 
the Kisuon River. 


Mesech. See Mesuecu. 


Mesha. mee’shuh (Heb. mēšā> H5392 [Gen. 10:30] and mésa> H4791 
[1 Chr. 8:9], derivation uncertain; mêša < H4795 [2 Ki. 3:4] and mêšā : 
H4796 [1 Chr. 2:42], “helper, savior”). (1) A place “in the east country” 
(prob. Arasia) that, along with Srpnar, served to delimit the territory 
occupied by the sons of Joxtan, a descendant of Snem through Ferr (Gen. 
10:30). Some have identified it with the Massa of the Ishmaelite group 
(25:14). 

(2) Firstborn son of Cares and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:42). The 
Hebrew text is difficult. See Marzsuan (Person). 


(3) Son of SHaHaram and descendant of Bensamm; a family head (1 Chr. 


8:9). Mesha was one of seven children that were born to Shaharaim in 
Moas by his wife Hopesu after he had divorced Hushim and Baara (v. 8). 


(4) King of Moas during the days of Anas and his sons (2 Ki. 3:4, which 
also describes Mesha as a sheep breeder). In the famous Moase stone, 
Mesha identifies himself as a Dibonite (see Dion) and as the son of 
Chemosh[-yat], and says that his father had reigned thirty years before 
him (ANET, 320; the component -yat is restored from a fragmentary 
inscription found in Kerax). See Cxemosn. From the time of Dav (2 Sam. 
8:2), Moab was subject to Israr until the divided kingdom, when several 
peoples including Moab rebelled. But the mighty Omer of the northern 
kingdom brought Moab again into subjection. After the country had 
been tributary to Israel for some forty years, the forceful King Mesha 
sought independence. The biblical record indicates that the tribute laid 
upon Mesha’s people was exorbitant—an annual levy of 100,000 lambs 
and the wool of 100,000 rams (2 Ki. 3:4). According to the Moabite 


Stone, deliverance was effected after forty years of subjection to Israel, 
in the middle of the reign of Omri’s son, meaning either Anas or perhaps 
one of Omri’s grandsons, Anazian Or Joram (JeHoram). Whatever the exact 


date of Mesha’s rebellion, it was during the reign of Ahab’s second son, 
Joram, that the attempt was made to recover Moab to Israel (see 2 Ki. 
1:17; 3:5). Joram secured the aid of Jenosuapnar of Judah, and the king of 
Epom joined the two. The Moabites rushed to battle, but were repulsed 
with heavy loss, and took refuge in the strong city of Km marese. In 
desperate extremity, Mesha, having failed to break through the 
besiegers’ lines, sacrificed his firstborn son. For an unrevealed reason, 
perhaps fearful for having occasioned human sacrifice, the allies retired, 
losing the fruits of victory (3:6-27). 


Meshach. mee’shak (Heb. méSak H4794 [Aram. H10415], derivation 
uncertain). A pagan name given to Misuari, one of Danm:’s companions 
taken by Nesucuapnezzar to be trained in his palace as counselors to the 
king (Dan. 1:3-7 et al.). See Aszpneco. 


Meshech. mee’shek (Heb. mešek H5434, meaning unknown; cf. Akk. 
Mušku). TNIV Meshek. (1) Son of JarpHers and grandson of Noan, included 
in the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:2; 1 Chr. 1:5); he became the 
eponymous ancestor of a people group in Asia minor (Ps. 120:5; Ezek. 
27:13; 32:26; 38:2-3; 39:1). Meshech is listed as the sixth son of Japheth, 
after Tusa, and he is always associated with the latter in the book of 
Ezeri. The descendants of Meshech are identified with the Muskaya 
mentioned in Assyrian records (sometimes in association with the 
Tabalu) and with the Moschoi of the Greek tradition. They lived for 
several centuries in central Asia Minor, but were eventually pushed by 
their enemies into the mountainous area SE of the Black Sea. In Ezek. 38 
and 39 the references to Meshech are especially interesting. Meshech 
and Tubal, now one people whose chief prince is Goc, seem to serve as 
some sort of symbol. As the dominant provinces in the land of Macos, 
they represent all the anti-God forces in the world who are maliciously 


bent on destroying God’s people. In apocalyptic fashion Ezekiel seems to 
be describing something that is to take place in the end time (Rev. 20:8). 

(2) Son of Aram and grandson of Suem, included in the Table of Nations 
(Gen. 10:23 [so NIV, following LXX]; 1 Chr. 1:17). Many scholars, 
however, accept the MT reading (mas) in Genesis and emend 1 
Chronicles accordingly. See Masu. 


Meshek. mee’shek. TNIV form of Mesuzcn. 


Meshelemiah. mi-shel‘uh-mi’uh (Heb. mēšelemyâ H5452, “Yahweh 
repays [or replaces]”). Son of Kore, descendant of Levi through Koran and 
Asan, and head of a family of gatekeepers consisting of eighteen sons 
and relatives who are described as “able men” (1 Chr. 26:1-2, 9). 
Meshelemiah’s firstborn, Zecuarian, had the distinction of being “the 
gatekeeper at the entrance to the Tent of Meeting” (9:21). Meshelemiah 
is elsewhere called Suereman (26:14) and probably also Snanum (9:19, 
apparently to be distinguished from the Shallum in vv. 17 and 31). 


Meshezabeel. See Mesuezaset. 


Meshezabel. mi-shez‘uh-bel (Heb. mésézab »él H5430, “God delivers”). 
KJV Meshezabeel. (1) Father of Berekiah and grandfather of Meshullam; 
the latter is listed among those who made repairs to the wall of Jerusatem 
(Neh. 3:4; cf. v. 30). 

(2) One of the Israelite leaders who sealed the covenant with Neneman 
(Neh. 10:21). He may be the same as #1 (note that the name of Zapox is 
also mentioned in both passages). 

(3) Descendant of Juvan through Zrran; his son Pethahiah “was the 


king’s agent in all affairs relating to the people” in the days of Nehemiah 
(Neh. 11:24). 


Meshillemith, Meshillemoth. mi-shil‘uh-mith, -moth (Heb. 
mesillemit H5454 and mesillemét H5451, “restitution”). (1) Son of Immer 
and ancestor of Maasai; the latter (apparently the same as Amasusar) was 
among the priests who resettled in Jerusa.em after the exnz (1 Chr. 9:12; 
Neh. 11:13). 

(2) Father of Brrexian; the latter was a leader in Epuram during the reign 
of Pekan who opposed the bringing of Judahite captives into Samaria (2 
Chr. 28:12). 


Meshobab. mi-shoh’bab (Heb. mésébab H5411, prob. “brought back, 
restored”). A clan leader in the tribe of Siwzon (1 Chr. 4:34). He is listed 


first among those whose families increased greatly during the days of 
King Hezexian and who dispossessed the Hamites and Meunites near Gepor 


(vv. 38-41). 


Meshullam. mi-shool’‘uhm (Heb. mésullam H5450, “given as 
repayment” or “recompensed [by Yahweh]”). A very common name, 
especially after the exe. (1) Father of Azaliah and grandfather of Suapuan; 
the latter was secretary to King Josan and brought to his attention the 
book of the law that Hnxmn the high priest had found in the temple (2 Ki. 
22:3). 

(2) Son of Zeruspaze, and scion of the house of Davo (1 Chr. 3:19). 


(3) Son of Abihail; he was one of seven relatives from the tribe of Gap 
who occupied the region E of Guran (1 Chr. 5:13; cf. vv. 10, 14). 


(4) Son of Expaat, included in the genealogy of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:17). 


(5) Son (or descendant) of Hodaviah and father of Saru; the latter is 
mentioned in a list of Benjamites who resettled in Jerusalem after the 
exiE (1 Chr. 9:7). Elsewhere, in a similar list of Benjamites who 
apparently resettled in Jerusalem at a later time, Meshullam father of 
Sallu is identified as son (or descendant) of Joed (Neh. 11:7). It is 
possible that different people are meant; more likely, Sallu could be 
understood as an eponym or family name. 


(6) Son of Shephatiah, listed among the Benjamites who resettled in 
Jerusalem (1 Chr. 9:8). 
(7) Son of Zavox and grandfather of Azarian; the latter is listed among 


the priests who resettled in Jerusalem and is described as “the official in 
charge of the house of God” (1 Chr. 9:11; Neh. 11:11 [the latter has 
Srraran instead of Azariah]). This Meshullam is probably the same as 


Suutiam in the parallel lists (1 Chr. 6:12-13; Ezra 7:2). 

(8) Son of Meshillemith and ancestor of Maasai; the latter is listed 
among the priests who resettled in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 9:12). 

(9) A Levre descended from Konar who served as one of the overseers 
in repairing the house of the Lord during the reign of Josian (2 Chr. 
34:12). 

(10) One of a group of leaders sent by Ezra to Ippo to get attendants for 
the house of God (Ezra 8:16). 

(11) One of the men who apparently challenged Ezra’s instruction that 
those who had married foreign women should divorce them (Ezra 


10:15). The Hebrew text, however, can be understood differently. See 
comments under Janzen. 


(12) One of the descendants of Bam who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:29). 
(13) Son of Berekiah; he is mentioned as having made repairs to two 


sections of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:4, 30). Meshullam’s daughter 
was given in marriage to Jehohanan son of Tosan, Neneman’s Opponent 


(6:18). 
(14) Son of Besodiah; he and Jorna son of Paseah repaired the 
Jeshanah Gate (Neh. 3:6). See Orn care. 


(15) One of the prominent men who stood near Ezra when the law was 
read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). 


(16-17) The name of one of the priests and of one of the lay Israelite 
leaders who signed the covenant of Nehemiah (Neh. 10:7, 20). Perhaps 
either of these men should be identified with one of the individuals 
mentioned above. 


(18-19) The name of two heads of priestly families (respectively the 
family of Ezra and the family of Ginnethon) in the time of the high priest 
Jomxm (Neh. 12:13, 16). 


(20) One of the Levitical “gatekeepers who guarded the storerooms at 
the gates” (Neh. 12:25). 
(21) A leader of Judah who took part in the procession at the 


dedication of the wall (Neh. 12:34). Perhaps he should be identified with 
#17 above. 


Meshullemeth. mi-shool’uh-mith (Heb. mésullemet H5455, fem. of 
Mesuuttam). Daughter of Haruz, from Jorsan; she was married to King 
Manassex and gave birth to Amon (2 Ki. 21:19). 


Mesobaite. See Mezosarre. 


Mesopotamia. mes‘uh-puh-tay’‘mee-uh (Gk. Mesopotamia G3544, 
“between rivers,” used by the LXX to render aram nahdrayim H808, 
“Aram of the [two] rivers,” and paddan >ărām H7020, possibly “open 
country of Aram”). The land around and between the Ticris and Evpurates 
Rivers. This term is used in most English versions to render the name 
Aram nanaramM (Gen. 24:10; Deut. 23:4; Jdg. 3:8; 1 Chr. 19:6; Ps. 60 
[title]). It occurs also in the KJV and RSV at Jdg. 3:10, where the 
Hebrew has only the name Aram; the context makes it clear, however, 
that this is the same place mentioned in v. 8. Mesopotamia could refer to 
anything from modern E Turkey to the Persian Gulf. When it is used in 
the Bible, usually the northern parts are understood. 

According to Gen. 24:10, Asranam’s servant went to Mesopotamia to 
find a wife for Isaac and came to the town of Nahor, a place mentioned in 
the Mari texts and located near the Balikh tributary of the Euphrates (see 
Nanor #3). Bataam’s home town of Pernor of Mesopotamia (Deut. 23:4) is 
in the same vicinity. The judgeship of Orme was occasioned by the 
aggression and oppression of Cusuan-risnatHam, a king of Mesopotamia 


(Jdg. 3:8). The king’s name has not yet been attested nor is any 
definition of his realm certain. Mesopotamia was the Ammonites’ source 
of chariots and horsemen when they battled with Davw (1 Chr. 19:6-7). 
The context of the name Aram Naharaim in the title of Ps. 60 connects 
this passage with 2 Sam. 8:5. 


Mesopotamia. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the northern Euphrates River (looking E). 


Mesopotamia has gone under various names throughout its long 
history. In the beginning it was mostly Sumer in the extreme S, Arkan in 


the middle, and Subartu in the NW. In the second millennium B.C., 
Basyton Was the power in the lower half and Mitanni in the N. With the 
turn of the millennium, Assyria in the N gained control of the whole but 
lost it again to Neo-Babylonia in 587 B.C. This was followed by the 
Persian, Hellenistic, and Roman rules. The Greek name occurs twice in 
the NT (Acts 2:9; 7:2). Today most of Mesopotamia is in Iraq, with small 
parts in Syria and Turkey. 


messenger. This English term is usually the rendering of Hebrew mal ? 
ak H4855 and Greek angelos G34 or apostolos G693 (see anceL; apostie). It 
may refer to a bearer of news, as when Jos was told of the disasters that 
fell on his property and family (Job 1:13-19) or when Davw was notified 
of Assatom’s rebellion (2 Sam. 15:13). A messenger may be a bringer of 
requests, as from Moss to the king of Evom (Num. 20:14) or to Smon 
(Num. 21:21; Deut. 2:26) to go through their country, or from David 
when his men asked toll from Nasa, for having protected him (1 Sam. 
25:14). A messenger of God might be a teaching priest (Mal. 2:7). He is 
synonymous with a prophet in the summary of the divine appeal (2 Chr. 
6:15-16), as was Jonn THe Baptist (Mal. 3:1 quoted in Matt. 11:10), though 
Christ is the messenger of the covenant (Mal. 3:1). A messenger might be 
an appointee of the churches, as in the collection for the Jerusalem 
saints (2 Cor. 8:23) or a church gift to the apostle (Phil. 4:18). 


Messiah. muh-si‘uh (Heb. mdsia/ H5431, “anointed one”; almost 
always rendered by the LXX with christos G5986, same meaning; the Gk. 
NT, in addition, uses twice the transliteration Messias G3549 [Jn. 1:41; 
4:25]). The KJV uses this term in only one passage in the OT (Dan. 9:25- 
26), and the variant form “Messias” in two NT passages that have the 
Greek transliteration Messias (Jn. 1:41; 4:25); the RSV and the NIV use 
“Messiah” only in the two verses in John. By contrast, such versions as 
the NRSV and TNIV use the term over sixty times in the NT to render 
Greek Christos, presumably when the translators believe that this Greek 
word functions as a title (e.g., Matt. 1:1; Mk. 14:61; Lk. 2:11; Jn. 1:20; 
Acts 2:31; Rom. 9:5; Rev. 11:15); the rendering “Christ” is then reserved 


for the many passages where it functions as a name. Drawing the 
distinction between these two senses is sometimes difficult. It is 
sometimes argued that even the combination Jesus Christ should always 
be rendered “Jesus the Messiah.” 


In ancient Iskar both persons and things consecrated to sacred 
purposes were anointed by having on poured over them. See anomr. When 
the rasernacte was dedicated, the building, its various parts, and the holy 
vessels were anointed (Exod. 30:26-30; 40:9-11). Official persons were 
consecrated with oil. Sometimes propuers were anointed when they were 
consecrated (1 Ki. 19:16). The statement in Isa. 61:1 “The Loro has 
anointed me to preach good news to the poor” is an allusion to this 
practice. Priests were also anointed with oil for their office (Exod. 29:21; 
Lev. 8:30). The xincs apparently were anointed regularly (1 Sam. 9:16; 
16:3; 2 Sam. 12:7; 1 Ki. 1:34). The king was “the Lord’s anointed” in a 
special sense, and in the OT the primary significance of this expression 
refers to the earthly king who is reigning over the Lord’s people. It is a 
reference to the king’s close relationship to the Lord and to the sacral 
character of his position and person. The Israelites did not think of 
crowning a king but of anointing him when he was enthroned. The fact 
that he was anointed was the essential characteristic of the ruler. 


Where such expressions as “the Lord’s anointed,” “my anointed,” 
“your anointed,” occur in the OT, the reference is not used as a technical 
designation of the Messiah, but refers to the king of the line of Davn, 
ruling in Jerusatem, and anointed by the Lord through the priest. Isan 
uses the term only once, and then of the Persian Cyrus (Isa. 45:1). Later 
the expression “Son of David” was a synonym for “Messiah” (Matt. 21:9; 
Mk. 10:47-48). It is obvious that there must be some historical 
connection between the designation “the Lord’s anointed” (and similar 
expressions) and the title “Messiah.” The latter term apparently is a later 
expression and is an abbreviation of the fuller title “the Lord’s anointed.” 
It shows that the Messiah of Israel’s messianic hope derived his name 
from the sacral title of the kings of David’s line. With the possible 
exception of Dan. 9:25-26, the title “Messiah” as a reference to Israel’s 
eschatological king does not occur in the OT. It appears in this sense 
later in the NT and in the literature of Jupaism. In the NT the Messiah is 


“the Christ,” its Greek equivalent. 


© Dr. James C. Martin An alabaster oil jar for holding special ointments of the Egyptian 18th dynasty (c. 1500 


B.C.). Refined oil was used to anoint leaders set aside for special assignments. 


Closely related to the eschatological character of the Messiah is his 
political significance. He will destroy the world powers in an act of 
judgment, deliver Israel from her enemies, and restore her as a nation. 
The Messiah is the king of this future kingdom to whose political and 
religious domination the other nations will yield. See xivcpom or cop. His 
mission is the redemption of Israel and his dominion is universal. This is 
the clear picture of the Messiah in practically all of the OT passages that 
refer to him. The Messiah will put an end to war, for he is the Prince of 
Peace, and he will rule righteously over his people. He himself is 
righteous and is called the righteous Messiah or the Messiah of 
righteousness (Jer. 23:6). But this implies more than just a judgment and 
government of his people. The term ricutzousness when used in connection 
with the Messiah is inseparably related to savanon. The Messiah will 


establish the right of his people against any foe from without or within. 
He will establish this salvation and maintain it in the face of all opposing 
forces. Righteousness and salvation are the same because the Messiah’s 
righteousness is declared in his saving acts. Jewish writers have made 
much of this with reference to Mal. 4:2. At the same time it is often 
emphasized that by his righteousness the Messiah will establish justice 
and righteousness, in the ethical sense, in the land. Sin will be rooted 
out, and Israel will become a holy people. 


Perhaps the most profound spiritual work of the Messiah is seen in his 
position as the intermediary between God and the people by interceding 
for them. This is the Aramaic Targum’s interpretation of Isa. 53, but this 
chapter is much more profound than the Jewish exegetes seemed to 
realize. It is true that the Targum on Isaiah identifies the Servant oF THE LORD 
with the Messiah and that it uses this expression as a title of the Messiah, 
but his suffering is interpreted merely as the danger and anxiety that are 
his lot in the war with the ungodly. There is no real distinction here 
between the suffering of the Servant and the suffering the prophets of 
Israel experienced in fulfilling their mission. But what Isaiah said of the 
suffering of the Servant of the Lord is infinitely more significant than 
this. In the Suffering Servant the Messiah is seen making vicarious 
atonement through his passion and death, which has a positive purpose 
in the plan of God for the salvation of sinful men. The Messiah as the 
Suffering Servant sums up the entire prophetic movement and 
constitutes a climax in OT prophecy. 


The progress of prophetic revelation in history leads up to the idea of 
the innocent Suffering Servant of God, who in the redemptive purpose of 
his death reconciles sinners to God. In the Messiah’s sacririce of himself as 
an expiation for sin his priestly office is revealed and combined with his 
work as prophet and king. The redemptive work of the Messiah includes 
the restoration of the paradise that existed in the beginning but was lost 
through the fall of Avam. Through the Messiah the kingdom of the end 
time will be established, the kingdom of God on earth, the restoration of 
Israel. As the Messiah was present from the first in the creation so he is 
also present as the central figure of the last events. He is declared to be 
the firstborn of creation and also the end and goal of creation (Jn. 1:1; 
Col. 1:15-17; Rev. 3:14). 


The NT conception of the Messiah is developed directly from the 
teaching of the OT. The essential features of the OT picture of the 
Messiah are in the person of Jesus. The suffering, dying, and glorified 
Servant of the Lord of the OT is that same NT Son or man who will return 
on the clouds of heaven. The Messiah, as the Son of Man, will suffer, die, 
and rise again on the third day, “according to the Scriptures.” But even 
though Jesus was victorious over death in his resurrection and 
ascension, he did not yet reign in his full messiahship in his righteous 
kingdom. His ultimate victory is revealed to be in the future, and 
consequently he must come again in power to establish his messianic 
throne and kingdom. Jesus often used the phrase “the Son of Man” to 
express his interpretation of his nature and his part in the coming of 
God’s kingdom. It seems that Jesus preferred this title in referring to 
himself. He did not use it primarily to express his humanity; on the 
contrary, it was a proclamation of the paradox that he, who appeared as 
an ordinary man, was at the same time the One in whom there are 
supernatural powers of the kingdom of God. He who took on himself the 
form of a man will some day be revealed as “the Son of Man” with 
power and glory. The title, then, is an expression for the triumphant 
Messiah who comes on the clouds in the majesty of his exaltation. 


The expression “the Son of Man” used of the Messiah reflects the 
general picture in the NT of a more profound view of his person. The 
Messiah as the Son of Man is a preexistent heavenly being. Long before 
Abraham, Jesus said, the Son of Man was (Jn. 8:58; cf. Jn. 17:5; Col. 
1:17). The origin of creation is linked with the Messiah Jesus in various 
Scriptures (1 Cor. 8:6; 2 Cor. 8:9; Col. 1:15-17). It is also as preexistent 
that Jesus is called “elect” (1 Pet. 2:6; NIV, “chosen”). God has prepared 
him to carry out his purpose in redemption and eschatological judgment. 
Furthermore, the Messiah is revealed to be the Son of Man in a unique 
sense (Jn. 1:1; Rom. 1:4). Jesus affirmed this in his conversation with 
the priests and elders. Jesus was asked to declare if he was “the Messiah, 
the Son of God” (Matt. 26:63-64; Mk. 14:61; Lk. 22:67-70), and his claim 
is clear. As the Son or cop, the Messiah possesses the power of God’s 
authority. It is as the Son of God that the divine nature of the Messiah is 
supremely revealed. 


Messianic Banquet. A term used sometimes to refer to “the wedding 
supper of the Lamb” (Rev. 19:9) or more generally to the festivities of 
the end time, which are often symbolized by means of a meal. In the 
ANE, it was not uncommon for kings to celebrate a military victory by 
providing a great banquet (cf. 1 Chr. 12:38-40; 3 Macc. 6:30-41), and 
this notion was transferred to the gods in some myths. It was only 
natural that the symbol should be used to depict Yahweh’s 
eschatological celebration (Isa. 25:6, 8; cf. Rev. 21:4). The theme 
becomes prominent in apocatyptic tireraTurE and is picked up in the NT. 
Jesus promises that those “who hunger now...will be satisfied” (Lk. 
6:21); he also compares the kingdom of heaven to “a king who prepared 
a wedding banquet for his son” (Matt. 22:1; cf. Lk. 14:16). The imagery 
is especially prominent in the book of Revelation (see Rev. 19:6-7). 


messianic secret. A term used in biblical scholarship to refer to those 
passages in the Gospels where Jesus tells his followers not to publicize 
his miracles (or other extraordinary details). This feature is especially 
prominent in Mark (e.g., Mk. 1:43-44; 5:43; 7:36; 8:30; 9:9), and it has 
led to considerable debate regarding its significance. The phrase is 
especially associated with Wilhelm Wrede, who in 1901 argued that the 
element of secrecy was invented and added to the tradition in order to 
account for the lack of evidence that Jesus had proclaimed himself as the 
Messian. Although this theory was generally rejected in its original form, 
it has exerted profound influence in NT scholarship, mainly because it 
showed that the secrecy motif required some kind of theological 
explanation. 


Messias. See Messin. 


metals. See mmerars. 


Metheg Ammah. mee‘thig-am’uh (Heb. meteg hd»ammd H5497, 
possibly “bridle of the forearm [or cubit]”). An otherwise unknown town 


that Davw took from the control of the Pumistives (2 Sam. 8:1). Instead of 
this name, the parallel passage has “Gath and its surrounding villages” 
(1 Chr. 18:1), leading some to speculate that Gam was considered the 
“mother city” of the Philistines (cf. ASV, but the form *»ammd never 
means “mother” in the OT). Some argue that the words should be 
translated as common nouns, referring to one cubit’s length of a bridle 
and symbolizing either friendship or surrender. 


Methusael. See Mersusuaz.. 
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Methuselah. mi-thoo’suh-luh (Heb. métiigelay H5500, possibly “man of 
the javelin”; Gk. Mathousala G3417). Son of Enoc, descendant of Sem, 
and grandfather of Noan (Gen. 5:21-22, 25-27; 1 Chr. 1:3; included in 
Luke’s ceneatocy or sesus curist, Lk. 3:37). In the anrepe.uvian age of unusual 
longevity, Methuselah lived 969 years, longer than any other (Gen. 
5:27). Some believe that the second element in his name (Sela/) is a 
divine proper name indicating idolatry. In later APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, 
Methuselah plays an important role. 
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Methushael. mi-thoo’shay-uhl (Heb. mētûšā?ēl H5499, possibly “man 
of God”). KJV Methusael. Son of Mrrusari, descendant of Cam, and father 
of Lamec (Gen. 4:18). Some have speculated that Methushael and 
Mrrtausrtan represent different traditions arising from the same name. 


Meunim. mi-yoo‘nim (Heb. më «tinim H5064, apparently the gentilic pl. 
of a name such as md ôn H5062; see Maon). In the NIV, the Hebrew term 
is rendered “Meunim” only twice, namely, in parallel passages that list 
the descendants of temple servants (Netmmm) who returned from the exnez 
(Ezra 2:50 [KJV, “Mehunim”]; Neh. 7:52). Apparently, the NIV regards 
Meunim here as a personal name referring to the ancestor of that family. 
It is possible, however, that in these passages, as elsewhere, the name is 
that of a non-Israelite people group. See Meunrtss. 


Meunites. mi-yoo‘nits (Heb. mé«tinim H5064, apparently the gentilic 
pl. of a name such as ma‘6n H5062; see Maon). Also Meunm (for no 
obvious reason, the NRSV has “Meunim” in 1 Chr. 4:41, but “Meunites” 
in 2 Chr. 20:1; 26:7). A minor desert tribe of uncertain origin. This 
people group occupied an area SE of the Dran sra on the eastern border of 
Evom whose chief city was Masan (about 12 mi./19 km. SE of Perra). The 
Meunites were not Edomites, but apparently had such close relations 
with the people of Mount Ser that they were in danger of being 
identified with them. It is possible, but disputed by some, that the 
Meunites were the same as the Maonrres who oppressed the Israelites in 
the time of the judges (Jdg. 10:12). 


The Simeonites seem to have dispossessed one group of the Meunites 
and occupied their territory (1 Chr. 4:41; the KJV here understands the 
name as a common noun, hammé <6nim, “the habitations”). On another 
occasion some of the Meunites joined forces with the Moabites and 
Ammonites to attack Judah (2 Chr. 20:1, where the MT reads 
“Ammonites” [cf. KJV], which seems redundant in context; most 
scholars emend to “Meunites” on the basis of the LXX and of 26:7 [KJV, 
“Mehunims”]). In the reign of King Uzzau (c. 783-742 B.C.) the Meunites 
are mentioned, along with the Prnismnes and Aarasians, as being 
troublesome to Judah again (26:7). The passage records that Uzziah was 
successful in his campaign against them, and it is thought that he may 
have taken a number of them prisoners and given them to the temple 
priests as servants (cf. Num. 31:30; Josh. 9:27; Ezra 8:20; and see 
Nerunim). This assumption would help to explain the presence of 
descendants from the Meunites among the temple servants who returned 
after the exnze (Ezra 2:50; Neh. 7:52), although some think that the 
reference here is to descendants of Cates associated with the town of 
Maon. See Maon pacs). In these passages, however, the NIV and the NRSV 
have “Meunim,” as though it were the name of an ancestor. 


Me-Zahab. mee’zuh-hab (Heb. mê zāhāb H4771, “waters of gold”). 
Grandfather of Menerase., who was the wife of Hadad (Hadar) king of 
Epom (Gen. 36:39; 1 Chr. 1:50). See Hapan vrersony. The name, however, 


would seem to refer to a place. The description of Marrep as the daughter 
of Me-Zahab might mean that the latter was Matred’s native city. 


Mezobaite. mi-zoh’bay-it (Heb. mēsōbāyâ H5168, derivation 
uncertain). KJV Mesobaite. A descriptive title identifying Jaazm., one of 
David’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:47). If the adjective is a gentilic of $ 
ôbâ H7420, the form is anomalous, so many scholars conjecture that the 
original was missobah, “from Zobah” (cf. 2 Sam. 23:36). Several of 
David’s warriors in the latter part of the list seem to have come from 
TransyorDAN, SO it is indeed possible that Jaaziel was an Aramean from the 
kingdom of Zosan. 


mezuzah. muh-zoo’zuh. Plural mezuzot. This term does not occur in 
English versions of the Bible. It is a transliteration of Hebrew méztiza 
H4647 (“doorpost”), used, for example, for the doorframes of ordinary 
houses where the blood of the Passover sacrifice was sprinkled (Exod. 
12:7, 22-23), or where the law was to be written (Deut. 6:9; 11:20; cf. 
Prov. 8:34; Ezek. 43:12). The doorposts of a building, like the turesnox, 
evidently had a special significance, bordering on sacredness. In the 
course of time the term mezuzah came to mean the small container of 
portions of Scripture which orthodox Jews still attach to the doorposts of 
their home (Deut. 6:9; 11:20). 


Miamin. See Muamun. 


Mibhar. mib’hahr (Heb. mibs/ar H4437, “choice, special”). Son of 
Hagri; he is included in the list of Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:38). 
The name does not appear in the parallel passage (2 Sam. 23:36; see 
Hacri). 


Mibsam. mib’sam (Heb. mibsam H4452, “fragrant”). (1) Son of IsnmarL 
and grandson of Asranam (Gen. 25:13; 1 Chr. 1:29). The twelve sons of 


Ishmael became the eponymous ancestors of tribes in N Arasia. See also 
below, #2. 

(2) Son of SHau or, more likely, of Smartum; included in the genealogy 
of Smeon (1 Chr. 4:25). Because the name Misma occurs in connection 


with both this Mibsam and #1 above, some scholars speculate that #1 
and #2 refer to the same clan. According to this view, the Ishmaelite or 
Arabian clans of Mibsam and Mishma inhabited the Nzcev; when the tribe 


of Simeon occupied this region, these clans somehow became integrated 
into the Simeonite genealogy. 


Mibzar. mib’zahr (Heb. mibsār H4449, possibly “fortress”). Descendant 
of Esau, listed among the clan chiefs of Enom (Gen. 36:42; 1 Chr. 1:53). 
His name may have been preserved in an ancient locality known as 
Mabsara (a large village subject to Perra); others have suggested Bozra. 


Mica. mi‘kuh (Heb. mika» H4775, short form of mikadyahii H4780, “who 
is like Yahweh?”). KJV also Micha; TNIV Mika. (1) Son of Meruposuetu (2 
Sam. 9:12). See Mican #2. 


(2) Son of Zicri (or Zabdi), descendant of Asaru, and father of Marraniay; 
the latter is listed among the Levies who resettled in Jerusalem after the 
exe and is described as being responsible for leading in thanksgiving and 
prayer (1 Chr. 9:15 [KJV, “Micah”]; Neh. 11:17; in the latter reference, 
the name is spelled mikd). One of his descendants, Uzzi son of Bani, 
became chief officer of the Levites (11:22). This Mica is probably the 
same as Mican son of Zaccur, whose descendant, Zecuarian son of 
Jonathan, participated in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(Neh. 12:35). 

(3) A Levite who affixed his seal to the covenant of Neneman (Neh. 


10:11). Because of the chronological differences, this Mica cannot be the 
same as #2 above. 


Micah. mi‘kuh (Heb. mîkâ H4777, short form of mîkāyāähû H4780, “who 


is like Yahweh?”). KJV also Michah. (1) An Ephraimite who set up an 
idolatrous shrine, and whose idols were used by the Danites when they 
resettled in Larsu (Jdg. 17-18). Micah had stolen 1,100 pieces of silver 
from his mother, who pronounced a curse on the thief. He then returned 
the money to her, and she used 200 pieces of the silver to make “a 
carved image and a cast idol” (17:3), which were put in Micah’s house. 
Micah also made an rpHop and some terarum, and even made one of his 
sons priest of this shrine. Some time later, a Levite from Berntznem became 
Micah’s priest. When five Danites in search of a new home for their tribe 
obtained a favorable oracle from the Levite, they returned with 600 
armed men and offered him employment as priest in their new tribal 
territory. They took with them Micah’s ephod, teraphim, and the carved 
image. Micah was helpless to prevent this action. He pursued after them, 
but was warned that interference would cost him his goods and his life. 
Micah’s idols became a shrine in the city of Laish. See Dan. 

(2) Son of Meris-paat (MepuiposuetH) and descendant of King Sau. through 
Jonatuan; he had four sons (1 Chr. 8:34-35; 9:40-41). He is also called 
Mica (2 Sam. 9:12). 


(3) Son of Shimei, descendant of Revsen through Joel, and ancestor of 
Beerah; the latter was a Reubenite leader who was taken into exile by 
the Assyrians under Tictatu-preser (1 Chr. 5:4-6). 


(4) Son of Uzziel and descendant of Lew; he served during the latter 
part of Davm’s reign (1 Chr. 23:20; 24:24-25). 


(5) Son of Imlah (2 Chr. 18:14 Heb.); see mi-camn #2. 


(6) Father of Abdon; the latter was one of Josian’s messengers to Hutpan 
(2 Chr. 34:20; also called Mican, 2 Ki. 22:12). 


(7) Son of Zicri (or Zabdi) and father of Mattaniah (1 Chr. 9:15 KJV; 
Neh. 11:17 Heb.); see Mica #2. 


(8) Micah the Moras, prophet (Jer. 26:18; Mic. 1:1). See Mican, BooK 


OF. 


Micah, Book of. Sixth book of the Minor Prophets, dating from the 


late eighth century B.C. The book predicts the fall of Samaria, which 
occurred in 722, but concerns more especially the sins and dangers of 
Jerusaem in the days of Hezkun around 700. As the following outline 
shows, the message varies between condemnation for the present sins 
and God’s purpose of ultimate blessing for his people. 


I. Predicted desolation of Samaria and Jerusalem (Mic. 1:1—3:12) IL. 
Eventual blessings for Zion (4:1-8) II. Invasion and deliverance by 
Davidic ruler (4:9—5:15) IV. Condemnations for sins (6:1—7:6) V. 
Eventual help from God (7:7-20) In the opening portion of the book, 
Mic. 1:1—3:12, God’s judgment is first announced on Samaria for her 
wotatry. Micah’s interest seems to lie chiefly in Jerusalem, however, 
whose desolation is announced in 3:12 in very similar terms. Chapters 2 
and 3 are a catalogue of Judah’s sins. Oppression of the poor was a 
characteristic, but another basic factor was the refusal to hear God’s 
prophets. As in Jereman’s day, they preferred prophets who predicted 
peace (cf. 3:5 with Jer. 8:10-11; Ezek. 13:10). It is not improbable that 
Jeremiah and Ezexm. took their texts on this subject from Micah. At least 
Micah’s warnings of Mic. 3:12 were well known in Jeremiah’s day (Jer. 
26:18). Jeremiah’s friends quote these words verbatim, ascribing them to 
the Micah of Hezekiah’s time. Some critics point out that Jeremiah 
quotes Micah as a prophet of doom, and they conclude that no prediction 
of hope in Micah is genuine. The conclusion seems far-fetched. 
Jeremiah’s friends quoted only that part of the book that was applicable 
to their situation. This argument need not be extended to the rest of the 
book. 


The second section, Mic. 4:1-8, includes a passage that is practically 
identical with Isa. 2:1-4. Many have questioned whether Micah quoted 
Isaiah or vice versa, or whether both quoted a common oracle. But Isa. 
2:1 calls this passage the word of Isaiah, which should decide the matter. 
Micah evidently uses Isaiah’s promise and skillfully weaves it into his 
own composition. 


The third section, Mic. 4:9—5:15, comes against the background of 
the wars of Hezekiah’s day. The Assyrians had captured the fortified 
cities of Jupan and received tribute from Hezekiah (2 Ki. 18:13-16), but 
God delivered Jerusalem (18:35). The “seven shepherds, even eight 


leaders of men” of Mic. 5:5 probably is merely a symbolic numerical way 
of saying “one great deliverer’—a numerical device that can be 
paralleled in old Canaanite literature. Yet in this section the exne and 
return from Basyton are also predicted. Some scholars insist that similar 
passages in Isaiah (e.g., Isa. 48:20) are late and actually written after the 
events described. In their denial of supernatural prediction, they must 
also say that Mic. 4:10 is late. But according to Isa. 39:6 and also by 
Assyrian testimony, Babylon was a menace in Micah’s own day; so these 
verses are quite appropriate. Against these dangers to Judah, God holds 
out that messianic hope of Mic. 5:2. The mention of Bernenem Ephrathah 
identifies the Messian as of Davw’s line (cf. Isa. 11:1; Jer. 23:5; Ezek. 
37:24). 


© Dr. James C. Martin A general view of the region around Bethlehem, where Micah prophesied that Messiah 


would be born (Mic. 5:2). 


Overview of MICAH 


Author: The prophet Micah from the Judahite town of 


MoreEsHETH GATH. 


Historical setting: A contemporary of Isamu, Micah received 


his revelations during the last decades of the eighth century 
B.C. and the early years of the seventh. Thus he lived 
through the decline and fall of the northern kingdom of 
Israr, and prophesied during the reigns of JorHam, Anaz, and 
Hezexian, kings of Juvan (Mic. 1:1). The composition of the 
book should probably be dated prior to the death of 
Hezekiah (c. 687 B.C. or perhaps ten years earlier). 


Purpose: To denounce the sin and predict the destruction of 
both Israel and Judah, but also to announce the hope of 
messianic salvation. 


Contents: Condemnation of Samaria and Jerusatem (Mic. 1-3), 
followed by promises of restoration (chs. 4-5); God’s 
complaints against Israel (6:1—7:7), followed by a psalm of 
hope and praise (7:8-20). 


The condemnations of the fourth section (Mic. 6:1—7:6) include 
several references to the Pentateucu and other historical books (6:4-5, 16; 
cf. also 5:6 with Gen. 10:8-9). The response of Mic. 6:8 is famous. Some 
have argued that it teaches satvation apart from sacriice. Actually, it 
alludes to Deut. 10:12 and involves Israel’s duty to obey all the Mosaic 
injunctions. Christ probably refers to this verse in his condemnation of 
the Puariszes (Matt. 23:23). 


The book closes (Mic. 7:7-20) with the prophet’s declaration of faith in 
the ultimate fulfillment of God’s covenant of blessing for Abraham. 


Micaiah. mi-kay’yuh (Heb. míîkāyâ H4779 [2 Ki. 22:12; Neh. 12:35, 
41], mikayahtii H4780 [2 Chr. 17:7], elsewhere mikadyhtii H4781, “who is 
like Yahweh?”). KJV also Michaiah. (1) An Ephraimite (Jdg. 17:1, 4, 
Heb.); see Mican #1. 


(2) Son of Imlah, prophet (1 Ki. 22:8-26; 2 Chr. 18:7-25 [in v. 14 the 
Heb. has the short form mikd]). This man performed a deed which took 
great courage and unwavering faith in the Lord as God. King Jenosnapnat, 


though a man of God, had made the mistake of associating with Anas, the 


worst of all the kings of Israrı. (Contrast 2 Chr. 17:3-6 with 1 Ki. 16:30- 
33.) Ahab took advantage of Jehoshaphat’s visit by asking his assistance 
in taking Ramory cuzan from the Arameans, whose king Ben-wapap I had 
captured it from Ahab’s father Omer. Jehoshaphat, letting his courtesy 
overcome his good judgment, consented, asking only that the prophets 
be consulted. Four hundred of Ahab’s false prophets said, “Go, for the 
Lord will give it into the king’s hand” (1 Ki. 22:6). When Jehoshaphat 
showed his distrust in the prophets and asked if there was not a prophet 
of the Lord also, Ahab replied, “There is still one man through whom we 
can inquire of the Lorn, but I hate him because he never prophesies 
anything good about me, but always bad. He is Micaiah son of Imlah” 
(22:8). A messenger was sent to bring Micaiah, who was told to 
prophesy favorably, but Micaiah replied that he could speak only what 
God would give him. At first Micaiah responded frivolously to Ahab’s 
question (22:15), but when the king demanded the truth, Micaiah told 
him how the hosts of heaven had planned to ruin Ahab by putting a false 
spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. Micaiah, after being insulted by 
the false prophet Zedekiah, was sent back to the city to be imprisoned 
and fed only bread and water until the king returned to deal with him. 
Micaiah boldly replied, “If you ever return safely, the Loro has not 
spoken through me” (22:28). Since Ahab partly believed this prophecy, 
he contrived a clever trick to get Jehoshaphat killed in his place. With a 
show of generosity he proposed that Jehoshaphat wear his kingly robes 
in the battle, but Ahab would disguise himself like a common soldier. 
The outcome was that Jehoshaphat cried out and escaped, but an 
Aramean drew his bow at random and the arrow killed Ahab (22:34-35). 


(3) Mother of King Aswan of Judah (2 Chr. 13:2 NRSV; KJV, 
“Michaiah”; NIV, “Maacah,” following some versional evidence). See 
Maacan #9. 

(4) One of five officials sent by King Jenosnapnat “to teach in the towns 
of Judah” (2 Chr. 17:7). 

(5) Son of Zaccur and father of Mattaniah; his descendant, Zecuarian 


son of Jonathan, participated in the procession at the dedication of the 
wall (Neh. 12:35). See Mica #2. 


(6) A priest who played the trumpet at the dedication of the wall 
(Neh. 12:41). 

(7) Father of Acbor; the latter was one of Jostan’s messengers to Hurpan 
(2 Ki. 22:12); also called Mican (2 Chr. 34:20). 


(8) Son of Gemarian, grandson of SHapnan, and a contemporary of Jeremian 
(Jer. 36:11, 13). Micaiah carried Jeremiah’s message to the princes 
gathered at the palace of King Jenoimxm. The princes then called for the 
sermon to be read to them. Some have proposed that this Micaiah is the 
same as #7 above. 


mice. See anmais (under rat). See mouse. 


Micha. mi‘kuh. KJV alternate form of Mican. 


Michael. mi‘kay-uhl, mi‘kuhl (Heb. mikd »él H4776, “who is like God?”; 
Gk. Michaél G3640). (1) Father of Sethur, who was one of the twelve 
spies sent out to reconnoiter the Promised Land; he represented the tribe 
of Asner (Num. 13:13). 

(2) Son of Abihail; he was one of seven relatives from the tribe of Gap 
who occupied the region E of Guran (1 Chr. 5:13; cf. vv. 10, 14). 

(3) Son of Jeshishai and ancestor of #2 above (1 Chr. 5:14). 

(4) Son of Baaseiah, descendant of Lev: through Gerson, and great- 
grandfather of Asaru the singer (1 Chr. 6:40). 

(5) Son of Izrahiah and descendant of Issacuar; a military chief (1 Chr. 
7:3). 

(6) Son of Beriah and descendant of Bensamwn, listed among the heads of 
families living in postexilic Jerusalem (1 Chr. 8:16; cf. v. 28). His father 


and uncle, however, are described as “heads of families of those living in 
Aijalon and who drove out the inhabitants of Gath” (v. 13). 


(7) One of several warriors from the tribe of Manassen who joined Davin 
at Zac; they are described as “leaders of units of a thousand” (1 Chr. 


12:20). 

(8) Father of Omri; the latter was an officer over the tribe of Issacar 
during the reign of David (1 Chr. 27:18). 

(9) Son of JenosHapnat, king of Judah (1 Chr. 21:2). He and his brothers 
received a very generous inheritance (v. 3). Jehoshaphat’s firstborn, 
Jenoram, killed all his brothers when he became king (v. 4). 

(10) Descendant of Shephatiah; his son Zebadiah was one of the 
family heads who returned to Jerusalem with Ezra (Ezra 8:8). 

(11) An angel. The book of Danm: refers to Michael as a (great) prince 
(Dan. 10:13, 21; 12:1). The NT refers to him as “the archangel Michael” 
(Jude 9) and elsewhere speaks of “Michael and his angels” (Rev. 12:7). 
See ancet. PauL does not expressly mention Michael but makes reference 
to “the archangel” (1 Thess. 4:16; the Bible never uses the pl. 
“archangels”). The Bible also names Gasrie, as an important angel (Dan. 
8:16; 9:21; Lk. 1:19, 26). During Israel’s unprecedented “time of distress” 
(Dan. 12:1; cf. Jer. 30:7; Matt. 24:21), Michael will be active for her 
welfare when Satan is seeking to destroy her (Rev. 12:7-9). Jude 9 speaks 
of Michael resisting the devil, but committing the judgment of him to 
the Lord. The dispute involved the body of Mosss, an incident nowhere 
mentioned in the OT. 


Michah. See Man. 


Michaiah. See Mican. 


Michal. mi‘kuhl (Heb. mikal H4783, “who is like God?”). Younger 
daughter of King Sau: (1 Sam. 14:49). Saul, insanely jealous of Davn, 
desired to kill him but, finding it impossible to do so by his own hands 
(18:11), he tried trickery. He offered David his elder daughter Meras for 
his service against the Pumustines, but changed his mind and gave her to 


another; then he learned that Michal loved David, so he offered her to 
David if he would give evidence of having killed a hundred Philistines. 


David killed two hundred and married Michal; but Saul hated him all the 
more. Once, when Saul sent some men to kill David, Michal helped him 
to escape (19:11-17), deceiving Saul’s officers by putting an idol in his 
bed. Though Michal truly loved David, she could not comprehend him, 
and so scoffed at him for rejoicing before the Lord (2 Sam. 6:16-23). As a 
result, she never had a child. 


Michmas, Michmash. mik’mas, mik’mash. See Micmasu. 


Michmethah, Michmethath. See Micmernarn. 


Michri. See Mica. 


michtam. See mrkram. 
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ESE), surprised the Philistine outpost at Micmash (foreground). 


Micmash. mik’mash (Heb. mikmās H4820 [only Ezra 2:27; Neh.7:31] 
and mikmas H4825, possibly “hidden place”). TNIV Mikmash; other 


versions have Michmas or Michmash (the final consonant in both 
Hebrew forms is properly represented in English with s and not with sh, 
but the latter has become traditional). The name of a town and of a pass 
c. 6 mi. (10 km.) SE of Berne: within the tribal territory of Bensamn. The 
town apparently was not a large enough town to warrant mention in the 
list of Benjamite cities. Its only real claim to fame is in the battle that 
was fought there by Saut and Jonatuan against the Pumisrines (1 Sam. 13:1— 
14:35). The town does receive brief mention elsewhere (Isa. 10:28-29; 
Ezra 2:27; Neh. 7:31; 11:31). Biblical Micmash is modern Khirbet el- 
Hara el-Fawgqa, just N of the Arab town of Mukhmas. On the S side of 
Mukhmas is the narrow canyon of the Wadi es-Suweinit, a deep ravine 
that joins the Wadi Qelt and empties into the Jorpan near Jericuo. To the 
SW of Micmash is Gesa, situated on another hill. A knowledge of this 
geography is helpful in understanding the battle of Micmash, when 
Jonathan took his armor-bearer, made his way across the pass, and 
scaled the precipitous N wall in front of the town. The two of them made 
a surprise attack on the garrison and killed twenty men (14:14). This 
threw the whole Philistine army into panic and they raced westward to 
escape. It was then that Saul and his men joined in the chase and “the 
Loro rescued Israel that day, and the battle moved on beyond Beth Aven” 
(14:23). There were Philistine casualties all the way from Micmash to 
Avaton (14:31). 


Micmethath. mik’mu-thath (Heb. mikmétat H4826 [used with the 
definite article], meaning unknown). KJV Michmetha; NRSV 
Michmethath. A town or geographical feature that served to define the 
boundary between the tribes of Ernmram and Manassen (Josh. 16:6; 17:7). 


The latter passage locates Micmethath E of Suecuem, but its location is 
uncertain. 


Micri. mik‘ri (Heb. mikrî H4840, perhaps “recompense”). Also Michri; 
TNIV Mikri. Descendant of Bensamn and grandfather (or more distant 
ancestor) of Elah; the latter is listed among the first Benjamites who 
resettled in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 9:8). 


Middin. mid‘uhn (Heb. middin H4516, meaning unknown). A town 
allotted to the tribe of Juvan in the desert (Josh. 15:61). It was apparently 
between Beru arasan and Secacan, but its location is uncertain. Many 
identify it with modern Khirbet Abu Tabaq, some 10.5 mi. (17 km.) ESE 
of Jerusaiem, in el-Buqesah (the Valley of Actor). See Sarr, ary or. 


Middle Gate. A gate in Jerusaiem where the officials of NesucHapnezzar 


gathered after they had captured the city (Jer. 39:3; the LXX reads 
“Middle Gate” also in 2 Chr. 23:5, where the Heb. has Founpation cate). 


Nothing else is known about the Middle Gate, although its name possibly 
suggests that it was located at some point between the upper and lower 
sections of Jerusalem. 


middle wall of partition. See WALL OF PARTITION. 


Midian. mid’ee-uhn (Heb. midyān H4518, derivation unknown; gentilic 
midyani H4520, “Midianite”). Son of Asranam and Keruran (Gen. 25:1-2; 1 
Chr. 1:32), and eponymous ancestor of a people group that lived E and 
SE of Canaan (cf. Gen. 25:6). Nothing else is known about the person 
Midian (see also Mepan). The land claimed by the Midianites lay mostly E 
of the Jorpan and the Dran sea, then southward through the Arasan and (in 
the time of Moses) including the southern and eastern parts of the Sma 
peninsula. Traders in the caravan that bought Joseu are called 
“Ishmaelites” (37:25) either because they descended from Isxmaz. or 
because the term could be used generally of desert people; the same 
traders are subsequently called “Midianites” (37:36) either because they 
descended from Midian or because they lived in the land known as 
Midian. When Moses fled from Egypt forty years before the exonus (Exod. 
2:15-21), he helped the daughters of Reve. (or Jermro) the priest of 
Midian, was invited to their encampment, and married Zirporan, the 
priest’s daughter. Thus the descendants of Moses had Midianite as well 
as Levre ancestry. Jethro, though priest of Midian, acknowledged the God 


of Israel as supreme (18:11); but neither he nor his son Hosas, though 
very friendly to Moses, could bring himself to join Israel (Num. 10:29). 


Toward the end of the life of Moses, Midian had apparently become 
confederate with Moas (Num. 22:4). Through the counsel of Bataam, the 
Midianite women wrought much harm in Israel, and God commanded 
Moses to conquer the nation (25:16-18). Two hundred years later, in the 
days of Gwron, God delivered Israel into the hand of Midian for seven 
years (Jdg. 6:1-6). They allowed the Israelites to plow and to sow the 
seed, but they (the Midianites) did the reaping. Gideon defeated them 
and killed their two kings Zerpan ann zatmunna (8:21) as well as two leaders, 
Ores anp zeeB (7:25). Though the Midianites were nomads, they had great 
wealth in the time of Moses. They had not only 675,000 sheep, 72,000 
oxen, and 61,000 donkeys, but also gold, silver, brass, iron, tin, and 
lead; all of which are mentioned in the booty taken by the men of Israel 
(Num. 31:22, 32-34). The Midianites have long since disappeared from 
the earth. 


midrash. mid‘rash. Plural midrashim. The Hebrew term midrāš H4535 
(“study, writing, story”) occurs only twice in the OT. Reference is made 
to the midrash (NIV, “annotations”) of the prophet Ippo for additional 
information concerning Asuan (2 Chr. 13:22; NRSV, “story”) and to the 
midrash on “the book of the kings” (24:27; NRSV, “Commentary”). 
These midrashim may have been historical records themselves or 
commentaries on the historical narratives, but the precise meaning is 
debated. The term is very common, however, in rabbinic literature, 
where it refers to the elucidation and exposition of the Bible. The term 
midrash (esp. when capitalized) can also refer more specifically to a type 
of literature consisting of biblical exposition. Thus the Midrashim are 
rabbinic commentaries on the Bible. These works sometimes address 
detailed issues of exegesis, but their primary purpose is religious 
edification. See Jupaism; Tamun. 


midwife. A woman who helps in childbirth. A midwife may often have 
been an older relative or friend of the family. Some of her duties 


included cutting the umbilical cord, washing the baby with water, 
rubbing it with salt, and wrapping it in swaddling clothes (cf. Ezek. 
16:4). A midwife was with Racan at the birth of Benzamn (Gen. 35:17-18). 
When twins were born to Tamar, the midwife put a scarlet thread on the 
firstborn so that it might be known which was the older (38:28). The 
pharaoh of Egypt ordered the midwives, Shiphrah and Puah, to kill the 
Hebrew boy babies, but to let the girls live (Exod. 1:15-16). The 
midwives disobeyed the king, however. Midwives probably are referred 
to also in 1 Sam. 4:20 and Ruth 4:14-15. 


Migdal Eder. migduhl-ee“duhr. See Ener eraco #1. 


Migdal El. mig‘duhl-el’ (Heb. migdal- él H4466, “tower of God”). A 
fortified city within the tribal territory of Napurau (Josh. 19:38). It was 
apparently in the vicinity of Iron in N Gamer, but its precise location is 
unknown. 


Migdal Gad. mig“duhl-gad’ (Heb. migdal-gad H4467, “tower of Gad 
[fortune]”). A town in the Suepxetan, within the tribal territory of Jupan 
(Josh. 15:37). It is tentatively identified with Khirbet el-Mejdeleh, about 
4 mi. (6 km.) SE of Lacuiscu. 


Migdol. mig“dol (Heb. migddl H4465, “tower, fort”). A place name in 
the NE part of the Nn: delta. Twice in Jeremiah, Migdol heads a short 
list of places in Egypt where Jews sought refuge (Jer. 44:1; 46:14); and 
twice in Ezekiel, Migdol is the N or NE extremity of Egypt, while Aswan 
(Syene) marks its S limit (Ezek. 29:10; 30:6; KJV, “tower of Syene”), true 
to conditions in the 26th dynasty. This Migdol is the Magdolo of the 
Antonine Itinerary, being generally identified with Tell el Her, some 
12.5 mi. (20 km.) NE of Qantara on the ancient road from Egypt to 
Palestine. In the Prnrareucu, however, we read that the Israelites, after 
turning back from the wilderness, encamped “between Migdol and the 


sea” (Exod. 14:2; cf. Num. 33:7), and then crossed the latter from W to E 
into the wilderness again. This seems to require a Migdol differently 
sited from Tell el Her (which is E of all likely candidates for the Rep sra). 
It is, therefore, probable that Migdol here is simply another fort—migdal 
H4463 is a common word—SE of Daphnai and W of the Red Sea (Lake 
Ballah region?). If so, it has not yet been identified in Egyptian 
sources.See also exopus. 


mighty men. This expression is often used to render Hebrew gibborim 
(pl. of gibbôr H1475, “strong, valiant; man, warrior, champion”). The 
word first appears in Gen. 6:4 with reference to the Nepnum (NIV and 
NRSV, “heroes”). It can be used of fighting men in general (e.g., 2 Sam. 
10:7), but also more especially of warriors notable for their valor (17:8). 
The names and exploits of three such men and those of Davw’s “Thirty” 
are recorded in 2 Sam. 23:8-39 and 1 Chr. 11:10-47. 


Migron. mig’ron (Heb. migrén H4491, prob. “threshing floor”). A 
locality in the outskirts of Geran where Sau. at one time camped under a 
pomegranate tree (1 Sam. 14:2). The Gibeah referred to in this passage is 
either the modern Tell el-Full (3 mi./5 km. N of the temple terrace in 
Jerusaiem) or Jeba: (an additional 2 mi./3 km. NE). A place by the name 
of Migron is mentioned also in Isa. 10:28 as being in the line of march of 
the Assyrian army, suggesting it is N of Micmasn. An unresolved question 
is whether these two Migrons are the same place; in any case, the precise 
location of Migron is unknown. 


Mijamin. mij‘uh-min (Heb. miyydmin H4785, “from the right” [i.e., 
“favored”] or perhaps “from the south”). KJV also Miamin. (1) A priest 
who received the sixth lot of the twenty-four divisions in Davw’s time (1 
Chr. 24:9). 

(2) One of the descendants of Parosh who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:25). 


(3) A priest who affixed his seal to the covenant of Neneman (Neh. 


10:7). 

(4) One of the priestly leaders who had returned from the rxun: with 
ZeruspaBeEL (Neh. 12:5). He was possibly an ancestor of #3 above, and both 
of these priests may have belonged to the priestly order of #1 above. 


Mika. mi‘kuh. TNIV form of Mica. 


Mikloth. mik‘loth (Heb. miglét H5235, derivation uncertain). (1) Son 
of Jem. and descendant of Bensam; his brother Ner was the grandfather of 
Saut (1 Chr. 8:31; 9:37-38). 


(2) The leader of a division in the army of Davm (1 Chr. 27:4). On the 
basis of the Sepruacint, and in conformity with the pattern in this passage, 
many scholars omit the reference to Mikloth (e.g., RSV, “Dodai the 
Ahohite was in charge of the division of the second month; in his 
division were twenty-four thousand”). 


Mikmash. mik’mash. TNIV form of Mıcvasu. 


Mikneiah. mik-nee’yah (Heb. miqnêāhû H5240, “possession of 
Yahweh”). A Levire and one of the gatekeepers assigned to be a musician 
when Davw made preparation to transfer the ark OF THE COVENANT tO 
Jerusalem (1 Chr. 15:18). He is called one of the brothers of the “second 
order” (NRSV; NIV, “next in rank”) who followed Heman, Asaru, and Ersan. 
Mikneiah and some others “were to play the harps, directing according 
to sheminith” (v. 21; see music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, VI). 


Mikri. mik‘ri. TNIV form of Mıcrı. 


miktam. mik’tam (Heb. miktém H4846). Also michtam (sometimes 
capitalized). Apparently a musical (or liturgical) term found in the 
superscription of six psalms (Ps. 16 and 56-60). Some think it means 
nothing more than “inscription” or “epigram”; others relate it to a 
Semitic root meaning “to cover” and deduce that these psalms deal with 
atonement for sin. An ancient proposal is that the term derives from a 


word meaning “gold” and that it refers either to a golden inscription or, 
figuratively, to the precious quality of the poem. 


Milalai. mil‘uh-li (Heb. mildlay H4912, perhaps “Yahweh has spoken”). 
A priestly musician who participated in the dedication of the rebuilt wall 
of Jerusatem under Ezra (Neh. 12:36). 


Milcah. mil’kuh (Heb. milkâ H4894, “queen, princess”). TNIV Milkah. 
(1) Daughter of Haran, sister of Lor (and Iscan), and wife of Namor, who 
was her uncle (Gen. 11:29; cf. v. 27). Asrasam was also Milcah’s uncle. 
Her offspring are mentioned in Gen. 22:20-23; one of them was Beruuzt, 
the father of Resexan and Laran (22:22-23; 24:15, 24, 29, 47). 


(2) One of five daughters of ZeLopnenan of the tribe of Manassen (Num. 
26:33). Since Zelophehad had no sons, his daughters requested Ezzazar 
the priest that they be allowed to inherit their father’s property, and the 
request was granted on condition that they marry into their father’s tribe 
(27:1-11; 36:11; Josh. 17:3-4). This decision was very important and 
became a precedent. 


Milcom. mil‘kuhm (Heb. milkém H4904, “king”). The national god of 
the Ammonrres. Most scholars believe he is to be identified with Mo scx (cf. 
1 Ki. 11:5 with v. 7). The Hebrew form milkom occurs only three times 
(always rendered “Molech” by the NIV): (1) Milcom was one of the 
foreign gods for whom Soromon built a high place on the Mounr or ouves (1 
Ki. 11:5); (2) he was worshiped by many Israelites (v. 33); (3) he was 
later desecrated by Josian (2 Ki. 23:13). In addition, the form malkam 
(“their king”) occurs in the MT in some passages where most scholars 
believe that the context requires a reference to Milcom (2 Sam. 12:30 = 
1 Chr. 20:2; Jer. 49:1, 3; Zeph. 1:5). See Marcam #2. 


mildew. A common species of fungus that attacked the crops of 
Palestine; it is produced by dampness. The Hebrew term yeraq6n H3766, 


in its meaning “rust” or “mildew,” always occurs in combination with 
Siddapén H8730, “blight, scorching.” These conditions were interpreted 
as God’s punishment upon the disobedient (Deut. 28:22; Amos 4:9; Hag. 
2:17), and Soromon prayed for deliverance from them (1 Ki. 8:37; 2 Chr. 
6:28). The NIV uses “mildew” also as the rendering of Hebrew Sara <at 
H7669 (which refers to a variety of skin diseases), when this word 
occurs in connection with objects, such as clothing (Lev. 13:47-59) and 
walls (14:34-57). 


mile. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Miletum. See Muervs. 


Miletus. mi-lee’tuhs (Gk. Milétos G3626). Also Miletos. Ancient and 
important Ionian city in Asia minor, in the region of Caria, on the shore of 
the Meprrerranean near the mouth of the river Maeander. It was colonized 
first by Cretans, and later by Greeks (see Crete; Greece). During the great 
period of colonization (750-550 B.C.), Miletus was most active, being 
credited with the establishment of about ninety colonies and leading the 
way in the Greek penetration of Egypt. Situated favorably, with four 
good harbors, Miletus became a great sea power and dominated the 
Black Sea trade, from which it became exceedingly wealthy. The city 
was distinguished also for its literary and scientific accomplishments; for 
example, it was the home of the first Greek philosopher, Thales, and of 
his successors, Anaximander and Anaximenes. In the fifth century B.C. 
Miletus fell under Persia, but later it was conquered and rebuilt by 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Under the Hellenistic kings it retained some importance 
as a commercial town, and some great buildings were raised by these 
rulers. In 133 B.C. the city passed into Roman hands as part of the 
province of Asia. The apostle Pau. stopped at Miletus on his journey from 
Greece to Jerusaiem, and spoke to the elders of the Ephesian church whom 
he asked to meet him there (Acts 20:15, 17). In 2 Tim. 4:20 (KJV, 
“Miletum”) he mentions leaving Trorumus in Miletus to recover from an 


illness. The city, however, played little part in the history of Christianity, 
though it had a bishopric in the fifth century. 


milk. See roop. 


Milkah. mil’kuh. TNIV form of Mucan. 


Milkom. mil’kuhm. TNIV form of Micom. 


© Dr. James C. Martin A basalt millstone typical of those found throughout the Holy Land. 


mill, millstone. An apparatus used to grind any edible grain—wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, etc.—into flour. It consists of two circular stones, the 
lower one having a slightly convex upper surface to help the drifting of 
the broken grain toward the outer edge from which it drops. It is made 
of a hard stone, which after being shaped is scratched with curved 
furrows so as to multiply the cutting and grinding effect. The lower 
stone has a stout stick standing at its center, and the upper one (called 
the rider) has a hole at its center so that it can rotate around the stick, 
and a handle 8-10 in. (20-25 cm.) from the center by which it is turned. 
Generally it is worked by two women, facing each other, and each 
grasping the handle to turn the rider. One woman feeds the grain in at 
the center of the rider and the other guides and brushes the products 
into a little pile. The process is very ancient, for we read of “the slave 


girl, who is at her hand mill” in the days of Moses (Exod. 11:5), and the 
process was no doubt already old at that remote time. Even the manna 


that fell in the wilderness was hard enough or tough enough so that the 
people used to grind it in mills or beat it in mortars before cooking it 
(Num. 11:7-8). 


It is altogether probable that people pounded grain before they 
thought of grinding it, and so the mortar is probably more ancient even 
than the mill. Because people depended on flour as their “staff of life” 
and because they generally ground it only as needed, it was forbidden to 
take a millstone in pledge (Deut. 24:6). In Jer. 25:10 “the sound of 
millstones” is mentioned as a sign of happy prosperous life, but in Isa. 
47:2 the prophet taunted the proud and delicate women of Basy.on with 
the thought that they would have to become slaves and labor at the mill. 
When the Punisrines blinded Samson (Jdg. 16:21), he had to grind in the 
prison, and this mill was probably a large one ordinarily turned by a 
blinded ox or donkey. Asimetecn, usurping “king” of Israel, was killed by a 
woman who dropped a millstone on his head (9:53). Our Lord 
prophesied that at his coming “two women will be grinding with a hand 
mill; one will be taken and the other left” (Matt. 24:41). A millstone cast 
into the sea is a symbol of absolute destruction (Rev. 18:21). 


millennium. See ESCHATOLOGY; KINGDOM OF GOD. 


millet. See prants. 


Millo. mil’oh (Heb. millé > H4864, “filling, mound”). (1) A fortification 
or citadel near Jerusatem, constructed by Soromon with forced labor (1 Ki. 
9:15, 24; 11:27). The NIV translates the Hebrew term as a common 
noun, “supporting terraces” (TNIV simply “terraces”). Apparently 
Solomon added to an existing Millo, for Davw is said to have built the 
city of Jerusalem “around from the Millo inward” (2 Sam. 5:9 NRSV; cf. 
1 Chr. 11:8). The Millo formed a prominent part of the works of defense 
set up by King Hezexian for the protection of the city (2 Chr. 32:5). The 


Bem muro Where King Joash (Jenoasu) was assassinated (2 Ki. 12:20; KJV 


and other versions have “the house of Millo”) is thought to have been 
some well-known building in this area. 


(2) The place where Asiwerecn was crowned king is called “the house of 
Millo” in the KJV (Jdg. 9:6, 20). See Beru muro #1. 


mina. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


mind. The seat of the mental faculties; the part of the individual that 
thinks, reasons, and feels. Both OT and NT focus attention on the human 
being’s concrete and total relationship to God, and where psychological 
terms do appear their intention seems to be emphasis rather than a 
concern to divide or compartmentalize human activity. For this reason, 
no consistent pattern of terminology can be determined in the Bible. In 
some cases, our English versions idiomatically render the Hebrew text 
with the word “mind” even in passages where no Hebrew equivalent is 
found (cf. Gen. 37:11). Otherwise, it is used in the OT to render a variety 
of terms, such as Hebrew yéSer H3671, “thought, tendency” (Isa. 26:3), 
ria) H8120, “spirit” (Num. 16:28 NIV), and especially leéb H4213 and 
lebab H4222, “heart” (Deut. 28:65; Ezek. 38:10). In the NT, the faculty of 
cognition or thought is variously referred to by such terms as nous 
G3808, “mind, intellect” (Rom. 7:25); kardia G2840, “heart” (in 
imitation of the Heb.; cf. Matt. 13:15, citing Isa. 6:10 LXX); psyché 
G6034, “soul” (Phil. 1:27); dianoia G1379, “thought, understanding” (2 
Pet. 3:1); and others. See also HEART; sou; spirit. 


minerals. Mineralogists find it somewhat difficult to define the word 
mineral, but its scientific meaning can be clarified by the use of specific 
examples. A granite boulder belongs to the mineral kingdom as 
contrasted to the animal or vegetable kingdoms, but it is a rock and not 
a mineral. It is composed of a number of minerals most of which are of 
microscopic size. The minerals in granite, visible to the naked eye, are 
the clear, glassy particles of quartz, one or more of the white or pink 


feldspars, and the darker biotite or hornblende. Quartz is classified as a 
mineral for a number of reasons: it is formed in nature, it is not formed 
by plant or animal, it has a uniform composition throughout the particle, 
and it always crystallizes in a hexagonal system of crystals. Quartz is 
always composed of 46.7 percent silicon and 53.3 percent oxygen. The 
chemist may make silicon dioxide in the laboratory, which has the same 
percentage of silicon and oxygen as that of natural quartz, but it is not a 
mineral. It does not pass the test of having been formed in nature 
unattended by humans. It is referred to as a synthetic. 


The present science of mineralogy with its names and exact 
terminology is a young discipline, younger even than physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, or mathematics. Mineralogy as a science certainly did not 
exist at the time the Bible was written. In many cases, minerals 
mentioned in Scripture cannot be identified with certainty. It is possible, 
however, to survey biblical minerals under three groups: precious stones, 
metals, and common minerals. 


I. Precious stones. The reaction of the human race to beauty and 
to the things that endure does not change. We share certain criteria with 
the ancients for evaluating precious stones. There must be beauty of 
color, transparency, luster, and brilliance. There must be some degree of 
durability, at least if the gem is to be worn or handled. Selenite, a clear 
crystalline variety of gypsum, may be beautiful, but it is so soft that it 
can easily be scratched by the thumbnail. We now use a scale of 
hardness called the Mohs scale which rates the hardness of gems on the 
basis of the ease or difficulty of scratching. On this scale the hardness of 
thumbnail is 2.5. 


The Mohs Scale of Hardness (H) 1. Talc 
. Gypsum 

. Calcite 

. Fluorite 

. Apatite 

. Orthoclase 

. Quartz 
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. Topaz 


9. Corundum 
10. Diamond 


The most precious stones are those that have a hardness of 7 or 
greater. All of these could easily scratch glass, which has a hardness of 
5.5 to 6. Many of the precious stones of the Bible belong to the quartz or 
chalcedony family with a hardness of 7. Emerald is a green beryl (H 7.5 
to 8); topaz has a hardness of 8; the ruby and sapphire, both forms of the 
mineral corundum, have a hardness of 9. 


There are four principal lists of minerals recorded in the Scriptures. 
They are as follows: (1) the twelve precious stones of Aaron’s breastplate, 
each stone representing one of the tribes of Israel (Exod. 28:17-20; 
39:10-13); (2) the stones that are unfavorably compared to wispom (Job 
28:16-19); (3) the gems of the king of Tyre (Ezek. 28:13); (4) the 
precious stones of the Holy City, one for each of the twelve foundations 
(Rev. 21:18-21). Many other passages mention individual precious 
stones. 


A. Agate (Exod. 28:19; 39:12). This member of the chalcedony 
family, described below under chalcedony, was the second stone in the 
third row of the priest’s breastplate. 


B. Amethyst (Exod. 28:19; 39:12; Rev. 21:20). A purple to blue- 
violet form of quartz. This is one of the loveliest forms of quartz. Natural 
cubic crystals of fluorite in transparent blues and purples match 
amethyst for beauty, but this mineral has a hardness of only 4 and is 
easily split by the tap of a knife blade. Amethyst was the third stone of 
the third row of the priest’s breastplate and will be the twelfth of the 
foundation stones of the Holy City. 


C. Beryl (Exod. 28:17; 39:10; Ezek. 28:13; Rev. 21:20). A beryllium 
aluminum silicate. It is now mined and valued as a source of beryllium, 
a light metal unknown until A.D. 1828. A single crystal taken from the 
Black Hills of South Dakota weighed as much as 75 tons. Gem varieties 
include yellow or golden beryl; emerald, which is a highly prized 
translucent to transparent sea-green stone; aquamarine, which is blue; 
and morganite, a rose-red variety. Beryl was the third stone in the top 
row of the priest’s breastplate, and will be the eighth of the foundation 


stones of the Holy City. 


D. Carnelian (Rev. 4:3; 21:20). The sixth foundation stone of the 
Holy City. See below under chalcedony. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Entrances to horizontal mineshafts in Timnah. Copper was mined from these hills in the 


Desert of Paran. 


E. Chalcedony (Rev. 21:19). The third foundation stone of the Holy 
City. Quartz and chalcedony are both composed of silicon dioxide, but 
chalcedony does not crystallize into the bold hexagonal forms taken by 
quartz. Any crystalline character that the various forms of chalcedony 
have is of microscopic size. The lighter colored varieties are named 
chalcedony in contrast to such names as carnelian and jasper. The 
following are some of the varieties of chalcedony. 


1. Agate. This stone is chalcedony with colors unevenly distributed, 
often banded, with the bands curved. Petrified wood is often a form of 
agate in which the silicon dioxide has replaced the original wood. Agates 
are very common and many varieties exist. They have become one of the 
most popular minerals for cutting and polishing. The moss agates found 
along the Yellowstone River from Glendive, Montana, to Yellowstone 
Park are particularly well known. The “thunder eggs” of Idaho and 
Oregon may look like drab gray stones, but when sawed in two with a 
diamond saw, they may reveal a center of lovely agate. 


2. Carnelian (sard, sardius, sardine). Chalcedony with colors 
usually clear red to brownish red; iron oxide imparts the color. 


3. Chrysoprase. An apple-green variety of chalcedony, sometimes 
called green jasper; a small percentage of nickel may account for the 
green color. Beads of genuine chrysoprase dating to 1500 B.C. have been 
taken from an Egyptian grave. 


4. Flint. Usually a dull gray to black form, not valued or classified as 
a precious stone, but highly prized by primitive peoples for arrowheads, 
spear points, skinning knives, etc. 


5. Jasper. Jasper pebbles may be found in many gravel deposits (the 
petrified wood of Arizona is largely jasper). This mineral is hard, 
opaque, and takes a beautiful polish. It is sufficiently abundant so that it 
must have been used by ancient peoples as a gem stone. Although this 
gem has many shades, the chief colors are red, yellow, brown, and 
green. Green jasper is also known as chrysoprase. The colors largely 
result from the presence of iron oxide. 


6. Onyx. This stone is similar to banded agates, except that the 
bands are flat. Specimens are usually cut and polished parallel to the 
layers, enabling cameo production. (Objects of Mexican onyx, beautifully 
cut and polished and available in a number of Mexican border cities, are 
really not onyx at all: the composition is calcium carbonate instead of 
silicon dioxide.) 7. Sardonyx. Merely onyx that includes layers of 
carnelian or sard. 


F. Chrysolyte (Exod. 28:20; 39:13; Cant. 5:14; Ezek. 1:16; 10:9; 
28:13; Dan. 10:6; Rev. 21:20). A yellow to greenish-yellow form of 
olivine; green olivine is known as peridot. The mineral is a silicate of 
magnesium and iron. In Rev. 21:20 it is the seventh foundation stone of 
the Holy City, and in Exodus it is the first gem in the fourth row of the 
priest’s breastpiece. 


G. Chrysoprase (Rev. 21:20). The tenth foundation stone of the 
Holy City. See above under chalcedony. 


H. Coral (Job 28:18; Ezek. 27:16). When the writer of Job speaks of 
the priceless value of wisdom, he compares it to a number of precious 
stones and metals, one of them being coral; and in Ezekiel, coral is 
associated with turquoise and ruby. The inclusion of coral, which has its 
origin in the animal world and grows in the sea, is difficult to 


understand on the basis of modern classifications of precious stones. This 
indicates that in the ancient world other factors were taken into account 
in the classification of gem stones. Factors that contributed to the value 
of coral probably included its beauty; its use in the production of 
jewelry, creating an economic demand for it; and its workability. 


I. Crystal (Job 28:17; Rev. 4:6; 21:11; 22:1). The term crystal in 
these passages is generally understood to refer to glass or clear quartz. 
This type of quartz is remarkably brilliant and beautifully shaped, even 
as it is found in nature. However, the word could connote other brilliant 
colorless minerals. The book of Job says that wisdom cannot compare 
with it. It is used in Revelation to depict the brilliance of the objects 
with which it is compared, such as the “sea” of glass (Rev. 4:6), the Holy 
City (21:11), and the water of life (22:1). 


J. Emerald (Exod. 28:18; 39:11; Ezek. 28:13; Rev. 4:3; 21:19). The 
emerald is a transparent to translucent deep green form of beryl 
(beryllium aluminum silicate). The meaning of the Hebrew word is 
uncertain. It is probably derived from a root that means “to hammer” 
and may refer to the hardness of this gem. The Greek word connotes a 
light green gem and is almost certainly the emerald. The emerald was 
the last stone in the second row of the priest’s breastplate and is listed as 
the fourth foundation stone of the Holy City. 


K. Flint (Exod. 4:25; Josh. 5:2-3; Isa. 5:28; 50:7; Jer. 17:1; Ezek. 3:9; 
Zech. 7:12). See above under chalcedony. In all the occurrences of flint in 
the Bible the emphasis is on its hardness and its ability to hold a sharp 
edge. 


L. Jacinth (Exod. 28:19; 39:12; Rev. 21:20). Also hyacinth. In 
modern mineralogy the jacinth is the transparent red, yellow, orange, or 
brown form of the mineral zircon (zirconium orthosilicate). The meaning 
of the word in Hebrew is uncertain; it refers to the first stone in the third 
row of the priest’s breastplate. Because the Greek word seems to indicate 
a dark blue stone, some believe the reference is to the sapphire. It will 
be the eleventh foundation stone of the Holy City. 


M. Jasper (Exod. 28:20; 39:13; Job 28:18; Ezek. 28:13; Rev. 4:3; 
21:11, 18-19). Third stone in the fourth row of the priest’s breastplate 
and first foundation stone of the Holy City. See above under chalcedony. 


N. Lapis lazuli. A gem of deep azure-blue; it is a soft stone 
composed of sodium aluminum silicate and was fashioned by the 
ancients into various types of ornaments. See below under sapphire. 


O. Onyx (Gen. 2:12; Exod. 25:7; 28:9, 20; 35:9, 27; 39:6, 13; 1 Chr. 
29:2; Job 28:16; Ezek. 28:13). Second stone in the fourth row of the 
priest’s breastplate. See above under chalcedony. 


P. Pearl (Gen. 2:12 mg.; Matt. 7:6; 13:45; 1 Tim. 2:9; Rev. 17:4; 
18:12, 16; 21:21). Pearls, like coral, develop in the sea by the 
abstraction of calcium carbonate from sea water. The pearl develops 
around a bit of foreign matter within the shell of oysters or mussels. Like 
coral, it cannot be classed with the hard enduring precious stones. It is 
easily destroyed. A small amount of acid would convert it to nearly 
worthless calcium chloride, a water-soluble salt, and the gas carbon 
dioxide. The reference in Matt. 7:6 implies a fragile structure. Swine 
might step on rubies without harming them, but pearls would be 
crushed. They are not much harder than a fingernail. The references to 
pearls are found almost exclusively in the NT, and there is no reason to 
doubt the identity of this precious stone. 


Q. Ruby (Exod. 28:17; 39:10; Job 28:18; Prov. 3:15; 8:11; 20:15; 
31:10; Isa. 54:12; Lam. 4:7; Ezek. 27:16; 28:13). Corundum as a mineral 
usually occurs as a dull, unattractive but hard form of aluminum oxide, 
often crystallized in hexagonal forms. Corundum of a rich, clear, red 
variety is the ruby, whereas the other colors of gem-quality corundum 
account for the sapphires. The best source for the good rubies is Burma. 
The ruby was the first stone in the priest’s breastplate. 


R. Sapphire (Exod. 24:10; 28:18; 39:11; Job 28:6, 16; Cant. 5:14; 
Isa. 54:11; Lam. 4:7; Ezek. 1:26; 10:1; 28:13; Rev. 21:19). In these 
references, the TNIV translates “lapis lazuli.” Sapphires, like rubies, 
belong to the corundum or aluminum-oxide family, with a hardness of 9, 
or next to diamond. True sapphires are blue; others are colorless, yellow, 
or pink. The sapphire is listed as the second of the foundation stones of 
the Holy City, and the second stone in the second row of the priest’s 
breastplate. It is generally agreed that our modern lazurite (lapis lazuli) 
was called sapphire by the ancients. But we must remember that it is 
entirely possible that a variety of blue stones were termed sapphire. 


Lazurite does not seem to belong to the elite company of the most 
precious stones. For the greater part these most precious stones are 
noted for a rich purity of color, which lazurite does not have. Lazurite is 
beautiful but usually consists of a considerable mixture of minerals, 
including pyrite, calcite, muscovite, and pyroxene. In hardness it is 
softer than glass (H 5 to 5.5) In three of the references given above, 
there is a strong implication that the mineral referred to was blue (Exod. 
24:10; Ezek. 1:26; 10:1). In Lamentations sapphire is linked to ruby, the 
other highly prized form of corundum. 


S. Sardonyx (Rev. 21:20). The sardonyx is an onyx layered with red 
sard or carnelian. It is the fifth foundation stone in the Holy City. 


T. Topaz (Exod. 28:17; 39:10; Job 28:19; Ezek. 28:13; Rev. 21:20). 
The modern topaz is an aluminum fluoro hydroxy silicate with a 
hardness of 8, thus harder than the quartz and chalcedony groups. The 
most highly prized is the yellow topaz; but colorless, pink, blue, and 
green varieties occur as well. The topaz was the second stone of the first 
row of the priest’s breastplate and is listed as the ninth foundation stone 
of the Holy City. 


U. Turquoise (Exod. 28:18; 39:11; 1 Chr. 29:2; Isa. 54:11; Ezek. 
27:16; 28:13). A blue to bluish-green mineral which is a hydrous 
phosphate of aluminum and copper. It has a hardness of 5 to 6. The 
stone polishes well and is commonly fashioned into beads. It was the 
first stone in the second row of the priest’s breastplate. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The upper register of this tomb painting from Egypt shows men smelting metal during the 


New Kingdom period (Tomb of Rekhmine near the Valley of the Kings, c. 1500 B.C.). 


II. Metals. Of the more than 115 elements known today, over 90 are 
considered metals. Of these only gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, tin, and 
mercury were known to the ancients. A metal is an element with a 
metallic luster; it is usually a good conductor of heat and electricity. 
Metals such as gold, silver, and copper may occur in nature as the free 
recognizable metal; most metals, however, occur in compound form, 
chemically united with other elements in such a way that the ore 
appears dull and nonmetallic. Metallurgy is the science of separating the 
metal from its ore and the subsequent refining and treating for adapting 
it to its many and varied uses. The earliest reference to someone skilled 
in iron and bronze work is to Tusat-caw (Gen. 4:22). Human progress in 
metal working has provided anthropologists and archaeologists with a 
chronological structure for dating various periods in ancient history. 
This structure includes the Chalcolithic or Copper Age (4000-3000 B.C.), 
the Bronze Age (3000-1200), and the Iron Age (1200-586). There is, of 
course, much overlapping, and none of these ages has really ended. In 
fact, when one considers the tonnages used, it should be apparent that 
we are still living in the Iron or Steel Age. The metals mentioned in the 
Bible are as follows. 


A. Bronze. A metal alloy composed of varying amounts of copper 
and tin. It is generally believed that bronze had its origin in Mesopotamia. 
The discovery and production of bronze marked a turning point in 
human history because of its degree of hardness. The softer copper, 
which continued to be used for some purposes, was replaced to a great 
extent by bronze in the production of utilitarian objects. However, nails, 
knives, statuettes, and other objects continued to be made of pure 
copper far into the Bronze Age. Cyrrus bronze usually contained from 2 to 
4 percent tin, while a cup from Nmeven, dated about 1000 B.C., tested 
over 18 percent tin. In the Bible bronze was used in ornamental 
construction (Exod. 25:3; 26:11; 27:2), and the manufacture of such 
utilitarian objects as pots (Lev. 6:28) and mirrors (Job 37:18). Cymbals 
of bronze were used in the temple for worship (1 Chr. 15:19). The use of 
bronze weaponry is found in the reference to the armament of the 
Philistine warrior Gouar (1 Sam. 17:5-38) and the shields made under 
the direction of Renosoam (2 Chr. 12:10). However, the latter appear to 


have been primarily objects of decoration or value rather than weapons 
of war. Job 20:24 speaks of arrows tipped with bronze. The KJV uses the 
word brass, which at the time of its writing denoted any alloy of copper. 


B. Copper. A heavy, reddish-yellow metal, copper is frequently 
found on or near the surface of the ground. Its malleability and 
accessibility account for its being one of the first metals to be used by 
early humans. In the Bible the presence of copper ore in Canaan is cited 
as one of the benefits of that land (Deut. 8:9). The process of smelting 
copper and other metals is used illustratively in its other references in 
the OT (Job 28:2; Ezek. 22:18, 20; 24:11). In the NT reference is made 
to the use of copper only in coinage (Matt. 10:9; Mk. 12:42; Lk. 21:2). 


C. Gold. This precious metal was used freely and skillfully in the 
oldest of civilizations. A multitude of gold ornaments in the museums of 
the world verify this. The earliest evidence of gold mining (at least 2500 
B.C.) may be found in rock carvings of Egypt, depicting the washing of 
gold sands and the melting of gold in a small furnace. The Greek 
historian Strabo describes the country of the Iberians (Spain) as full of 
metal such as gold, silver, copper, and iron. He tells of mining gold by 
digging for it in the usual way and also by washing for it (hydraulic 
mining). Pliny the Elder accurately described the occurrence of placer 
gold in stream beds, including the finding of nuggets. He also described 
the process of hydraulic mining. He claimed that a river was brought 
from a distance and from the heights, with enough fall to wash away 
whole mountain sides, leaving the gold in sluice baffles. Most surprising 
of all, Pliny described in some detail the use of mercury to capture the 
gold from the ore by amalgamation. 


Why is gold so highly valued? Gold is good and highly prized because 
it is warmly beautiful. It is enduring, for it never rusts or dissolves away. 
It retains its beauty. Of the common acids, only a mixture of 
concentrated nitric and hydrochloric acids (aqua regia) will dissolve it. 
Strong acid alone will have no effect. Gold is good also because it is so 
adaptable to shaping. It can be melted without harm; it can be 
hammered into thin leaves because it is extremely malleable. It may 
easily overlay large objects thus imparting beauty and protection to the 
whole. It may readily be alloyed with other metals with an improvement 
of the degree of hardness while still retaining the beauty of gold. In fact 


Pliny noted correctly that gold comes naturally alloyed with silver. 
Finally gold has been valued because of its scarcity. It seems reasonable 
to presume that if the core of the earth is largely iron, the free metals 
such as gold, platinum, and even cobalt and nickel have been depleted to 
a great extent because they have dissolved in this core. 


Gold is mentioned very early in the Bible (Gen. 2:11-12). We are told 
that in the land of Havman, in the vicinity of the Garden of Epen, there was 
gold, and that the gold was good. Gold is also mentioned at the end of 
the Bible in Rev. 21:15, 18, 21. Here the most precious of metals is 
envisioned as constituting the Holy City and its streets. The rod used to 
measure the city was made of gold. There are numerous other references 
to this metal in the Bible. Exodus 37 describes the construction of the arx 
OF THE CoveNANT and other appointments of the rasernaciz, all made of gold or 
overlaid with gold. When the writer of Job asks where wisdom can be 
found (Job 28:12), he responds by observing that wisdom is so priceless 
that gold, silver, and precious stones cannot buy it (28:15-19). It is 
worthy of note that gold is mentioned five times in this passage, whereas 
each of the other precious items is mentioned only once. 


D. Iron. In spite of advances in the use of light metals such as 
aluminum, magnesium, and beryllium, we are still living in the Iron Age. 
No other metal rivals iron in the amount produced. The reason for this is 
that iron ores, chiefly the oxides and carbonates, are abundant in 
concentrated deposits, the metal is easily won from the ore and varies 
over a wide range in its properties. By removing impurities, by heat 
treatment, and by alloying, the strength, hardness, ductility, 
malleability, resistance to corrosion, appearance, and retention of 
temper may be varied. Iron does not occur free in nature. When it is so 
found it is on such a minute scale that it may be considered a curiosity. 
Terrestrial free iron is very likely secondary, having been formed from 
regular ores by hot carbon or carbon-containing materials, a process that 
is carried out in blast furnaces today. 


It is clear that the ancients found meteoric iron and shaped it for 
utilitarian purposes. Iron beds taken from a grave in Egypt dating from 
about 4000 B.C. contain a nickel analysis corresponding favorably to 
that of meteorites. In fact, the Egyptians and people of other cultures 


referred to iron as the metal from heaven. In ancient religious literature 
the Egyptians claimed that the firmament of heaven was made of iron. 
An iron object dating to about 3000 was blasted out of the masonry at 
the top of the Great Pyramid of Giza and is now in the British Museum. 
No one knows who first discovered the way to reduce iron from ore in a 
furnace. Evidently the discovery was made in the undetermined past. 
Egyptian frescoes dated at about 1500 depict small furnaces with men 
operating bellows or mouth blowpipes. This is the essential principle of 
the modern blast furnace. 


The first reference to iron in the Bible is found in Gen. 4:22 where 
Tubal-Cain is cited as a worker of iron. In other passages (Deut. 4:20; 1 
Ki. 8:51; Jer. 11:4) there is evidence that the Hebrews were familiar 
with furnaces for the making of iron. As slaves in Egypt they probably 
had to work at these furnaces. Their lot must have been difficult. The 
smith and his forge were well known to Isaiah (Isa. 44:12; 54:16). The 
Philistines hindered the Hebrew occupation of the whole of Canaan 
because they were skilled in iron working. They prevented the Hebrews 
from making and maintaining their own tools and weapons by refusing 
to allow a single smith in all the land. The Israelites were forced to go to 
the Philistines to sharpen their plowshares, mattocks, axes, and sickles (1 
Sam. 13:19-20). But the great victories of David ended all this. When 
David came to power, iron was used freely by the Israelites. 


Additional items of iron not previously mentioned are as follows: (1) 
the huge bed of Oc, the Amorrre king of Basman, was made of iron (Deut. 
3:11); (2) the Israelites feared the Canaanites because they had iron 
chariots (Josh. 17:16, 18); (3) the spear shaft of Goliath weighed 600 
shekels (roughly 15 lbs./ 7 kg., 1 Sam. 17:7); (4) there is ample evidence 
that many types of fetters and other implements for binding captives and 
slaves were made of iron. In addition to these references the term is used 
in a figurative sense (Ps. 2:9; 107:10; Jer. 28:13-14). 


E. Lead. Free metallic lead is extremely rare. The chief ore is lead 
sulfide (galena), which often occurs as bright glistening clusters of cubic 
crystals. The metal is readily obtained from the ore and was known long 
before it came into common usage. The British Museum had a lead 
figure of Egyptian origin dated at about 3000 B.C. Lead plates and 
statuettes have been found in Egyptian tombs of 1200. The high density 


of lead is noted in Exod. 15:10. In Num. 31:22 lead is listed along with 
gold, silver, bronze, iron, and tin. Its use for lettering in rock is noted in 
Job 19:24. Jeremiah speaks of the use of bellows in the processing of the 
metal (Jer. 6:29). Lead is listed with copper, tin, and iron as metals 
melted in a furnace (Ezek. 22:18, 20), and again with silver, iron, and 
tin as metals used for monetary exchange (Ezek. 27:12; see also Zech. 
5:7-8) 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


Sumerian silver lyre from Ur (c. 2600 B.C.). Silver covers the lyre itself and the bull’s head. 


F. Silver. At the present time much more silver is obtained as a by- 
product of the refining of copper and lead than by mining native silver 
or silver ore. The methods used in this refining were not available to the 
Hebrews, since it requires the extensive use of electricity, cyanide, zinc, 
and aluminum. However, silver is ten times as abundant in the crust of 
the earth as is gold, and much of it was mined by the ancients. Pliny 
says, “Silver is only found in deep shafts, and raises no hopes of its 
existence by any signs, giving off no shining sparkles such as are seen in 
the case of gold.” He describes its use for making mirrors and notes that 
“the property of reflecting is marvelous; it is generally agreed that it 
takes place owing to the repercussion of the air which is thrown back 
into the eyes.” 


The shekel and talent of silver were used as mediums of exchange. At 


first this was done by weighing out the silver pieces. This is apparent in 
Job 28:15: “...nor can its price be weighed in silver.” Silver was used in 
conjunction with gold because of its beauty. A great many references to 
silver and gold are found in the Bible. Only occasionally are the terms 
reversed, as in Esth. 1:6, which refers to couches made of gold and 
silver. When Christ sent out the Twelve, he commanded them to carry 
neither gold nor silver nor brass in their purses (Matt. 10:9). Many 
objects made of silver are referred to in the Scriptures. The cup that 
Joseu had hidden in Bensamw’s sack of food was a silver cup (Gen. 44:2). 
Demetrius, the silversmith of Eruesus, made silver shrines for Arrems (Acts 
19:24). 


III. The common minerals. Several of these are mentioned in 
Scripture. 


A. Alabaster (Matt. 26:7; Mk. 14:3; Lk. 7:37). These passages refer 
to an alabaster box or jar used to contain a precious ointment. Modern 
alabaster is a form of gypsum (hydrated calcium sulfate). It is soft, with 
a hardness of 2, and may be scratched by the thumbnail. It is easily 
carved and many larger decorative articles like book ends, vases, and 
paper weights are made of this material. It is usually very light in color, 
but may be mottled or veined with various colors. The ancients may 
have used a calcite or aragonite mineral resembling our modern 
alabaster in its general appearance. A simple test with the thumbnail 
will distinguish between the two varieties. Calcite has a hardness of 3 
and cannot be scratched with the thumbnail. Alabaster is usually formed 
by the process of water deposition in caves. 


B. Glass (Rev. 4:6; 15:2; 21:18, 21). Glass is a product of the fusion 
of silicates, borates, or phosphates. Although its use appears to have 
been widespread in the ancient world, its place of origin is unknown. 
The ancient Egyptians were, to the best of our knowledge, the first to 
make small vessels of glass. It appears in the Bible only in the book of 
Revelation, which describes the appearance of the “sea” before the 
throne, and the purity and transparency of the gold of which the street 
and wall of the Holy City are made. 


C. Marble (1 Chr. 29:2; Esth. 1:6; Cant. 5:15; Rev. 18:12). Marble is 
recrystallized limestone, capable of receiving a high polish. Limestone is 


somewhat impure calcium carbonate. Dolomitic marble contains a 
considerable amount of magnesium carbonate as well as the calcium 
compound. Marble is used for decorative purposes such as statuary, 
pillars, and walls of buildings. There is no reason to think that the 
marble of the Bible was different from the marble of modern times, 
except in the sense that marble from different quarries varies in color 
and texture. 


D. Salt. An extremely abundant mineral. The evaporation of one 
cubic mile (4 cubic km.) of sea water would leave approximately 140 
million tons of salts, most of which would be sodium chloride or 
common salt. The “Salt Sea” of the Bible (Gen. 14:3 et al.) was no doubt 
the Drap sea. In most of the many references to salt, either the 
preservative property or else the savor it adds to food is the point of 
interest. Jesus states that the children of the kingdom are the salt of the 
earth (Matt. 5:13). He uses the analogy of salt losing its “saltiness.” The 
implication is that Christians must not lose that which makes them 
distinctive. How could salt lose its “saltiness”? It has been suggested by 
some that as salt was stored it would eventually react chemically and be 
salt no more. Under any conditions salt would remain salt. But if stored 
salt was contaminated with other salts, such as magnesium chloride or 
sulfate, these salts would attract moisture. In due time enough salt might 
leach away to leave behind the less soluble contaminants, and this 
would result in a salt of much poorer quality. The container might then 
be emptied on a foot path to inhibit the growth of weeds. 


E. Soda (Job 9:30; Prov. 25:20; Jer. 2:22). Soda is a term applied 
today to several forms of sodium. In the Bible it probably refers only to 
sodium carbonate, which forms a gas with vinegar and effervesces freely. 
It thus fits the description of the process described in Prov. 25:20. In Job 
9:30 and Jer. 2:22 it is associated with soar. Sodium carbonate would be 
useful in washing with soap because it acts as a softener of water. It is 
used today in the making of soap. It is found either in solution in salty 
seas or in the mud that surrounds such seas. 


F. Sulfur (Gen. 19:24; Deut. 29:23; Job 18:15; Ps. 11:6; Isa. 30:33; 
34:9; Ezek. 38:22; Lk. 17:29; Rev. 9:17-18; 14:10; 19:20; 20:10; 21:8). In 
modern times most sulfur comes from deep deposits and is brought to 


the surface by hot water and compressed air. Sulfur deposits also may be 
found in the vicinity of volcanoes. Hot gases such as sulfur dioxide and 
hydrogen sulfide are emitted and deposit sulfur in the surrounding rock 
by chemical reaction. Sulfur deposits may also be found in the vicinity of 
some hot springs that are the relics of previous volcanic action. When 
sulfur is burned, it gives off a blue flame that forms a gas (sulfur 
dioxide). This gas is used as a bleaching agent. In the Bible sulfur is 
nearly always associated with fire and metaphorically with punishment 
or devastation. No natural product readily available to the ancients 
would so completely symbolize the awful punishment to be meted out to 
the wicked. The flame of burning sulfur is very hot, and the sulfur 
dioxide gas has a suffocating stench. Hot sulfur eventually turns to a 
bubbling, dark red, sticky liquid. 


G. Water. This is the most marvelous and exciting mineral of the 
Bible. Every modern textbook of mineralogy includes a section on the 
oxides of nature such as those of silicon, copper, iron, aluminum, etc., 
but hydrogen oxide heads the list. This extremely abundant mineral is 
found either in liquid or in solid forms, such as snow and ice. As a 
chemical it is an unusual compound with unusual properties. When it 
freezes to ice it expands so that it floats. The chemist accounts for most 
of its odd properties by explaining that hydrogen bonds form between 
oxygen atoms holding particles together in a framework. Were it not for 
these hydrogen bonds water would boil away at 150 degrees Fahrenheit 
below zero. 


There are more references to this mineral in the Bible than to any 
other. See water. In Genesis the condition that existed before God formed 
the earth is described as a watery mass. Water was important for various 
ceremonies of washing found in Leviticus. Elaborate cisterns and water 
systems may be found at the sites of certain ancient cities in Israel. The 
importance of water for ure is reflected in its metaphorical usage, such as 
the water of life in Rev. 21:6. Cleansing with water is also used to depict 
the process of receneration (Eph. 5:26). 


mines, mining. The extraction of mmrrars from the earth is an ancient 
human occupation. We read in the account of the antedeluvian Cainite 


patriarchs that Tusa.-caw “forged all kinds of tools out of bronze and iron” 
(Gen. 4:22). In Job 28:1-11 there is mention of “a mine for silver and 
place where gold is refined. Iron is taken from the earth, and copper is 
smelted from ore.” This is followed by a poetic account of a man digging 
a mine. In Sinai are very ancient copper mines, worked by the Egyptians 
as early as the 4th dynasty (the great pyramid builders); and, at the head 
of the Gulf of Agasan, at Eram, are the remains of Sotomon’s blast furnaces 
for copper. At this locality there is a constant strong N wind, and 
through openings and conduits this wind was used to form a draft for the 
furnaces. The great development of metalworking in Israel must have 
come between the time of Sau. and the time of Solomon. Compare 1 
Sam. 13:19-22, where the Pmustmes are in the Iron Age, which the 
Israelites had not yet reached, with the accomplishments of Solomon’s 
time (1 Ki. 7:13-50) only about a century later. 

The Greeks and the Romans considered mining and metalworking as 
very ancient, for they pictured Hephaestus or Vulcan, son of Zeus or 
Jupiter, as a metalworker. In the time of Mosrs, the Midianites (see 
Morn) had gold, silver, brass, iron, tin, and lead (Num. 31:22); and the 
Israelites knew how to cleanse them by fire. Moses described the 
Promised Land as “a land where the rocks are iron and you can dig 
copper out of the hills” (Deut. 8:9). Although shafts have been found in 
the “valley of the cave” in Sinai, they do not penetrate far, the reason 
probably being the inability of the ancients to ventilate their mines. 


min led eo le. See MIXED MULTITUDE. 
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Miniamin. min’yuh-min (Heb. minydmin H4975, “from the right” [i.e., 
“favored”] or perhaps “from the south”). (1) A Levre who faithfully 
assisted Kore in distributing the contributions made to the temre during 
the reign of Hezexian (2 Chr. 31:15). 


(2) The ancestor of a priestly family in the days of Joaxm; both this 
family and that of Moapian were headed by Piltai (Neh. 12:17) (3) A 
priest who played the trumpet at the dedication of the wall (Neh. 12:41). 


minister. In modern religious usage, this noun refers to a member of 
the clergy, although the verb to minister can mean both “to officiate in 
religious service” and more generally “to provide service, give aid.” The 
KJV uses the noun in its older sense of “attendant, assistant,” for 
example, with reference to Josnua (Exod. 24:13; NIV, “aide”). The queen 
of Sues, visiting Sotomon, was amazed at “the attendance of his ministers” 
(1 Ki. 10:5; NIV, “the attending servants”). In the NT certain 
governmental offices are called “God’s ministers” (Rom. 13:6; NIV, 
“God’s servants”). John Mark (see Mark, sonn) is described as the minister 
of Pau. and Barnasas (Acts 13:5; NIV, “helper”). In Christian thought, a 
more distinctive sense emerges. For example, Paul refers to himself as “a 
minister of Christ Jesus” (Rom. 15:16), using the Greek term leitourgos 
G3313, which has a cultic connotation (cf. Heb. 8:2 KJV). More frequent 
is the noun diakonos G1356 (from which the term beacon derives), 
properly translated “minister” in several passages (e.g., Col. 1:7; 4:7; 1 
Tim. 4:6). The cognate verb diakoned G1354 (“to serve, render 
assistance”) is very frequent in the NT, and the functions implied by it 
are incumbent not only on those who hold special church offices but on 
all believers. The basic principle was stated by Christ himself, “For even 
the Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and to give his 
life as a ransom for many” (Mk. 10:45). See also sisnop; cHuRcH; ELDER; 


WORSHIP. 


Minni. min‘i (Heb. minni H4973, meaning unknown). A kingdom that, 
along with Ararat (Urartians) and Asnxenaz (prob. Scyruans), was 
summoned by God to attack Basyton (Jer. 51:27). Its people, identified as 
the Manneans (Mannaeans, Assyrian Mannai), occupied the area to the S 
of Lake Urmia in W Iran from the ninth to the seventh centuries B.C. 
They are mentioned as a warlike people in various Assyrian and Urartian 
inscriptions. According to the Babylonian Chronicle they sided with the 
Assyrians when the Babylonians attacked in 616 B.C. Four years later, 
when Nineven fell to the Babylonians, Medes, and possibly the Scythians, 
their territory became part of the Median dominion (see Meni), and they 
disappear from the record. 


Minnith. min‘ith (Heb. minnit H4976, meaning unknown). Apparently 
one of the “twenty towns” of the Ammonrres which Jernman conquered 
(Jdg. 11:33). According to the description of Jephthah’s campaign, 
which took him from Arorr “to the vicinity of [lit., till you come to] 
Minnith,” this city must have been the easternmost limit of his victories. 
Minnith was presumably not far from Hesmson, but the location is 
unknown. Ezekiel mentions the “wheat from Minnith,” suggesting its 
exceptional quality (Ezek. 27:17; cf. 2 Chr. 27:5). 


minstrel. A term for “musician” used by the KJV in two passages (2 Ki. 
3:15 [NIV, “harpist”]; Matt. 9:23 [NIV, “flute players”; TNIV, “people 
playing pipes”]). 


mint. See puants. 


minuscule. A cursive writing style. The term is also applied to 
medieval MSS that use this type of writing. See TEXT AND versions (NT). 


Miphkad. See Muster care. 


miracles. A term commonly applied to extraordinary events that 
manifest God’s intervention in nature and in human affairs. It can be 
useful to describe miracles negatively as follows. 


(1) Miracles should be distinguished from works of proviwence. We must 
recognize that in good use miracle has a metaphorical or hyperbolical 
meaning, such as when we say that every sunrise, every tree, every blade 
of grass is a “miracle.” But works of providence are, for Christians, the 
ordinary works of God through secondary causes. Unbelievers generally 
deny the supernatural cause of such events. However, in the biblical 
events strictly regarded as miracles, the adversaries of faith 
acknowledged the supernatural character of what took place. After the 


healing of the lame man at the temple, the Jewish leaders, “since they 
could see the man who had been healed standing there with them, there 
was nothing they could say” in response to Peter and John (Acts 4:14). 
But they later admitted to each other, “Everybody living in Jerusalem 
knows they have done an outstanding miracle [TNIV, a notable sign], 
and we cannot deny it” (4:16). In the case of the miracle at Lysrra (14:8- 
23) the pagans said, “The gods have come down to us in human form!” 
With reference to the resurrection or Jesus curist, Paul could ask a Roman 
court of law to take cognizance of an indisputable, publicly attested fact, 
for, he said, “it was not done in a corner” (26:26). 


(2) Miracles are further to be distinguished from the type of answers 
to prayer that do not constitute “signs” or demonstrative evidence for 
unbelievers. When E:uan prayed for fire on the altar of the Lord (1 Ki. 
18:17-46), God answered with a demonstrative miracle that convicted 
the priests of Baa. In the experience of Christians, however, there are 
numberless events, constantly recurring, in which those who know the 
Lord can see the hand of God at work, but in which there is not the 
demonstrative “sign” element. It is a great mistake for Christians to 
distort their reports of answered prayer so as to make out “sign” miracles 
where nothing comparable to the biblical “signs” has occurred. God 
gives abundant evidence of his love and care without any exaggeration 
on our part. 


(3) Miracles of God should also be distinguished from works of macic. 
In magic the wonder-worker himself possesses a formula that causes the 
result. The alleged supernatural power is controlled by the performer (cf. 
Exod. 7:11; 8:7). In miracles of God the results depend wholly on the 
divine will, and the one who works the miracle is simply an agent for 
the Lord. 


(4) Miracles of God must be distinguished from miracles of Satanic or 
demonic origin. Christ warned in his Olivet Discourse: “For false Christs 
and false prophets will appear and perform great signs and miracles to 
deceive even the elect—if that were possible” (Matt. 24:24). Paul 
foretells of the Man of Sin “in accordance with the work of Saran 
displayed in all kinds of counterfeit miracles, signs and wonders” (2 
Thess. 2:9; cf. Rev. 13:14; 16:14; 19:20). 


(5) Miracles must also be distinguished from mere exotic occurrences. 
There are many events in nature that excite wonder, but such matters 
are evidences of nothing but oddity. Genuine miracles are always “signs” 
that teach a lesson. Every miracle of God is a part of God’s great 
integrated system of revealed truth. 


I. Epochs. The majority of the miracles recorded in the Bible fall 
into three great epochs. First came the miracles associated with the 
exopus, including the surninc susu, the ten piacues or ecypr, the numerous 


miracles between the parting of the Re» sra and the crossing of the Jorpan, 
the fall of Jerıcno, and the battle of Geron. This first epoch of miracles came 
at a time of great spiritual depression. The people in slavery in Ecyer had 
forgotten the name of the Lord their God. Wholly by his grace God 
brought them out, amalgamated them into a nation at Smar, and brought 
them into the Promised Land. In all subsequent history, God’s people 
have looked back to the miracles of the exodus as a type of divine 
salvation. 


© Dr. James C. Martin A view of the Bitter Lakes region in Egypt. The miraculous dividing of the water at the 


time of the exodus probably took place near this location. 


There followed, after the first epoch of miracles, a long period of 
decline under the judges (see sunczs, tae), and then a revival of godly faith 


under Davin and Sotomon. During all this time miracles were very few. God 


did not leave himself without a witness, but the working of miracles was 
not his chosen method. Then came a period of idolatrous compromise 
and “inclusive” religion. The names of the Lord and Baa were brought 
together, and even the good king JenosHapHar was badly mixed up with 
idolatrous Anas (1 Ki. 21:25-26; 22:1-50). So God gave the second epoch 
of miracles, centering in the ministry of Erwan and Eusna. By mighty 
“signs” and works of his grace, God restored and confirmed his pure 
worship. The miracle of Jonan and two notable miracles at the time of 
Isaan (2 Ki. 19:35; 20:9-11) were of outstanding significance, as were 
two or three special miracles in the experience of Danm. But from the 
epoch of miracles in the time of Elijah and Elisha until the time of Christ 
and the apostles, miracles were again very few. God worked through the 
prophets, through the providential discipline of the Babylonian exuz, and 
in other ways. Enough revetation had been given by the time of Matacm for 
the spiritual life of God’s people until the time of the coming of Christ. 
God’s faithful servants were sustained without demonstrative “sign” 
miracles. 


The third epoch of miracles, the greatest in all recorded history, 
occurred in the ministry of Curisr and his aposties. It was, in a way, a time 
of low spirituality. The Jewish people read the Torah diligently, but they 
read with a dark veil of hardness over their eyes and hearts. They were 
so “religious” in their pride that they crucified the Lord of glory. It was 
to this kind of world that God sent his Son. Nearly forty demonstrative 
“sign” miracles wrought by Christ are recorded in the Gospels; but these 
are selected by the writers from among a much larger number. John 
says, “Jesus did many other miraculous signs in the presence of his 
disciples, which are not recorded in this book” (Jn. 20:30). 


The ministry of the apostles after Christ’s ascension began with the 
miracle of “languages” on the day of Pernrscosr. This miracle recurred 
until the cnurcn organization for this age was well established, and 
probably until the NT books were all put into circulation. There were 
numerous other demonstrative miracles. As the author of the letter to 
the Hebrews puts it, this “salvation, which was first announced by the 
Lord, was confirmed to us by those who heard him. God also testified to 
it by signs, wonders and various miracles, and gifts of the Holy Spirit 


distributed according to his will” (Heb. 2:3-4). 


II. Purpose. The purpose of miracles is revelation and edification. 
After saying that there were many unrecorded miracles of Christ, John 
adds, “But these are written that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the son of God, and that by believing you may have life in his 
name” (Jn. 20:31). Christ several times expressed his purpose in working 
miracles. He rebuffed those who had only a desire to see the spectacular. 
“A wicked and adulterous generation asks for a miraculous sign!” This 
was not a complete rejection even of idle curiosity, for he followed his 
rebuke with a powerful reference to Jonah as a type of his own 
resurrection (Matt. 12:39-40; cf. also Lk. 23:8). To seek to see miracles is 
better than merely to seek free food (Jn. 6:26). His miracles were 
evidence of the genuineness of his message. “For the very work that the 
Father has given me to finish, and which I am doing, testifies that the 
Father has sent me” (5:36). He preferred that people would accept his 
message for its intrinsic worth, but to believe him because of his 
miracles was not wrong. “Do not believe me unless I do what my Father 
does. But if I do it, even though you do not believe me, believe the 
miracles, that you may know and understand that the Father is in me, 
and I in the Father (10:37-38). 


Ill. The question of miracles today. This is a disturbing 
question to many. In the ancient church the Montanist party insisted that 
miracles and predictive prophecy must be perpetual gifts. Christ pointed 
out that miracles do not occur with any uniform regularity (Lk. 4:25-27). 
In fact, if miracles were regular occurrences, they would cease to be 
regarded as miracles. Paul’s rules for the restriction of the use of foreign 
languages (1 Cor. 14) might be applied by analogy to all miracles. 
Evidently the miracle of language that occurred on the day of Pentecost 
had been confused, in the minds of devout people in Cormru, with mere 
ecstatic meaningless utterances. Paul points out, “Tongues, then, are a 
sign, not for believers but for unbelievers” (14:22). And he commands 
that in Christian assemblies not more than two or, at the most, three, in 
turn, should be allowed to speak in a foreign language, and “if there is 
no interpreter, the speaker should keep quiet in the church and speak to 
himself and God” (14:27-28). If analogous methods were used in 
examining reports of alleged miracles, genuine miracles would never be 


hindered, but would be the better attested. At the same time delusions 
and exaggerations would be prevented. 


Some have sought to account for the occurrence or nonoccurrence of 
miracles on “dispensational” grounds. Accordingly, God’s dealings with 
and his gifts to his people have varied throughout history. Thus, perhaps 
God used miracles to initiate the present “age of grace” but has 
withdrawn any such special “gift” that some early believers possessed. It 
must be recalled, however, that the period of time between Sinai and 
Calvary is recognized by dispensationalists as one uniform age of “law.” 
Yet this “dispensation” included the epoch of miracles under Elijah and 
Elisha, as well as long periods during which no miracles were recorded. 


From Bible history, and history since Bible times, the fact stands out 
that God does not choose to reveal himself by demonstrative miracles at 
all times. On the contrary, there have been long periods of history, even 
in Bible times, when God did not use miracles (except the “miracle of 
grace”) in his dealings with his people. The Bible does not specifically 
say that God cannot or that God will not work demonstrative “sign” 
miracles in our day. It is, however, a reasonable opinion, not 
controvertible by any clearly attested facts, that God generally ceased to 
work through “sign” miracles when the NT was finished; and that it is 
his will that the “miracle of grace,” the witness of the Spirit, answered 
prayer, and, supremely, the written Word shall be the chief sources of 
knowledge of himself for his people during this age. It should be clear to 
all that, except on extremely rare occasions, even the most godly, 
sacrificial, competent ministers, missionaries, and laymen today do not 
experience demonstrative “sign” miracles. 


A healthy mind, full of faith in God’s power and in God’s wisdom, 
without denying that “sign” miracles may occur when God chooses to 
use them, expects to learn foreign languages by regular processes of 
study and hard work. A healthy Christian mind expects to observe the 
ordinary principles of bodily health and sanitation, using such physical 
provisions of food, shelter, and medicine as divine providence may make 
available. In spreading the gospel one does expect the convicting 
ministry of the Spirit and the evidence of transformed lives, but one does 
not expect, unless God should so choose, that the sudden healing of a 
man born with twisted feet and ankle bones will gather a crowd to hear 


the Word preached. One is prepared to serve the Lord, to experience 
wonderful answers to prayer, and to find that the Word does not return 
void, regardless of “signs and wonders.” 


IV. Essential to Christianity. Miracles are an absolutely essential 
element in Christianity. If Jesus Christ is not God manifest in the flesh, 
our faith is a silly myth. If he did not arise from the dead in bodily form, 
the grave being empty and his appearance being recognizable, then we 
are yet in our sins and of all people most miserable. If the miracle of 
grace is not verifiable in the transformation of the life of the one who 
puts his faith in Jesus as his Lord and Savior, then our Christian gospel is 
a miserable fraud. 


V. Rational. The rational nature of miracles has been misconstrued 
by the British philosopher David Hume and those who follow his 
positivistic methods. Miracles are not violations of natural law as Hume 
supposed; they are intelligent acts of a personal God. They are not 
erratic or exotic occurrences; they are reasonable parts and phases of a 
cosmic program of revelation and redemption. There is no greater logical 
problem in the act of God in raising the dead than there is in the act of a 
person in lifting his hand. We speak or signal to our children and our 
neighbors with appropriate gestures, and God reveals himself and his 
plan for us by “signs” or by other means according to his will. 


Christianity is indeed a “supernatural” faith, but the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural is only a convenient 
classification of events. From the point of view of the biblical writers it 
was perfectly natural for God to wrestle with Jacob or to roll back the 
Red Sea or to raise his Son from the dead. Consistent, miracle-believing, 
Christian theism is just as unified in rational thought, just as scientific in 
its attitude toward evidence and verification, as any laboratory 
technician who believes that natural law does not exclude intelligent, 
purposeful, personal causation. 


Miriam. mihr’ee-uhm (Heb. miryém H5319, derivation disputed). (1) 
Daughter of Amram and Jocuesep, and sister of Moses and Aaron (Num. 
26:59; 1 Chr. 6:3). Miriam showed concern and wisdom in behalf of her 
infant brother Moses when he was discovered in the Nuz by the Egyptian 


princess (Exod. 2:4, 7-8). Miriam first appears by name in Exod. 15:20, 
where she is called a prophetess and is identified as the sister of Aaron. 
After passing through the Rep sra, she led the Israelite women in dancing 
and instrumental accompaniment while she sang the song of praise and 
victory (15:20-21). In Num. 12:1 Miriam and Aaron criticized Moses for 
his marriage to a Cushite woman. Because of this criticism, Miriam was 
punished by the Lord with leprosy (12:9), but on the protest of Aaron 
and the prayer of Moses (12:11, 13) she was restored after a period of 
seven days, during which she was isolated from the camp and the march 
was delayed. Her case of leprosy is cited in Deut. 24:9. Miriam died at 
Kadesh and was buried there (Num. 20:1). Micah refers to her along 
with her brothers as leaders whom the Lord provided to bring Israel out 
of the Egyptian bondage (Mic. 6:4). 


(2) Son of Meren (apparently by his wife Birman, Pharaoh’s daughter) 
and descendant of Juvan through Cares (1 Chr. 4:17; note that NRSV, to 


clarify the sense, includes here part of v. 18). Some leave open the 
possibility that this Miriam too was a woman. 


Mirma. See Mirman. 


Mirmah. mihr’muh (Heb. mirmdh H5328, possibly “deceit”). KJV 
Mirma. Son of SHanaram and descendant of Bensamn; a family head (1 Chr. 


8:10). Mirmah was one of seven children that were born to Shaharaim in 
Moas by his wife Hopesu after he had divorced Hushim and Baara (vv. 8- 


9). 
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Collection of copper mirrors from Egypt. 


mirror. Any smooth or polished surface as of glass or of metal that 
forms images by reflecting light. The Israelite women who served at the 
entrance of the rasernacte used mirrors made of bronze (Exod. 38:8) and 
so could be used as material for the laver. Eumu speaks of the sky as 
resembling “a mirror of cast bronze” (Job 37:18). He was, no doubt, 
thinking of the brightness of the sky as like that of polished metal. Of the 
inadequacy of these ancient mirrors Pau. says that “now we see but a 
poor reflection” (1 Cor. 13:12). James compares a hearer of the word who 
is not also a doer to “a man who looks at his face in a mirror” (Jas. 1:23- 
24) and then forgets what he looks like. “Mirror” is a better translation 
than “glass” or “looking glass,” because the material was metal, not 
glass. 


mischief. This English term occurs about fifty times in the KJV as a 
rendering of several Hebrew words (Gen. 42:4 et al.; in the NT only 
once, Acts. 13:10). It occurs much less frequently in the NRSV, and not 
at all in the NIV. Modern versions prefer such renderings as “harm, evil, 
injury, trouble,” and others. 


Misgab. mis’gab. The KJV transliteration of Hebrew miggab H5369, 
treating it as the name of a place in Moas (Jer. 48:1). It is more likely to 
be taken as a common noun meaning “stronghold” or “fortress.” 


Mishael. mish‘ay-uhl (Heb. mia -ël H4792, “who is like God?” or “who 
belongs to God?”). (1) Son of Uzziel and descendant of Lev through 
Konat (Exod. 6:22). One of Uzziel’s brothers was Amram (father of Moses), 
so Mishael was Moses’ first cousin. Mishael and his brother ELrzarnan were 
called by Moses to carry out the bodies of Navas and Asmu after their sin 
and death (Lev. 10:4-5). 


(2) One of the prominent men (not identified as priests) who stood 
near Ezra when the law was read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). 

(3) The Jewish name of Mesnacn, one of Danm.’s three companions in 
Babylon (Dan. 1:6-7 et al.). 


Mishal. mi’shuhl (Heb. mis ?al H5398, possibly “[place of] request, 
inquiry”). A town within the tribal territory of Asner (Josh. 19:26 KJV, 
“Misheal”); it was one of the four towns allotted to the Levires descended 
from Gersuon (21:30-31). The town is called Masna in the parallel passage 
(1 Chr. 6:74). The site has not been positively identified, but one 
possibility is modern Tell Kisan, about 5 mi. (8 km.) SE of Acco. 


Misham. mi’shuhm (Heb. mi§<dm H5471, derivation unknown). Son of 
Errana and descendant of Bensamin (1 Chr. 8:12). 


Misheal. See Misuat. 


Mishma. mish’muh (Heb. mišmā: H5462, possibly “hearing,” i.e., 
“obedient”). (1) Son of Ismar. and grandson of Asranam (Gen. 25:14; 1 
Chr. 1:30). See also Mesam. 


(2) Son of Smau or, more likely, of Mibsam; included in the genealogy 
of Simzon (1 Chr. 4:25). 


Mishmannah. mish-man‘uh (Heb. mišmannâ H5459, possibly “fat” or 
“noble”). A Gadite who joined Davw’s forces at Zac (1 Chr. 12:10). The 
Gadites are described as “brave warriors, ready for battle and able to 
handle the shield and spear. Their faces were the faces of lions, and they 
were as swift as gazelles in the mountains” (v. 8). 


Mishnah. See Tamu. 


Mishneh. See Sszconp pistrict, sECOND QUARTER. 


Mishraite. mish‘ray-it (Heb. miira<? H5490, gentilic form of the 
unattested name misrd:). The Mishraites were a Judahite clan descended 
from Cares through Hur and Suosar; they made up one of several families 
associated with Krata searm (1 Chr. 2:53). Their name apparently derives 
from an otherwise unknown ancestor or place called Mishra. 


Mispar. mis’pahr (Heb. mispar H5032, possibly from a word of the 
same form meaning “number”). An Israelite mentioned among leading 
individuals who returned from Basyton with Zeruppase, (Ezra 2:2; called 
“Mispereth” in Neh. 7:7). 


Mispereth. mis-pee‘rith (Heb. misperet H5033). See Misrar. 


Misrephoth Maim. mis‘ruh-foth-may’im (Heb. misrépé6t mayim 
H5387, “burnings [ie., limekilns] at the water”). A place in the vicinity 
of Sion, mentioned in Josh. 11:8 in connection with Israel’s defeat of the 
kings of N Canaan, and in 13:6 as one of the places still in the hands of 
the Canaanites. These passages suggest that Misrephoth Maim was on or 
near the S border of Sidon, but its location is uncertain. It is often 
identified with Khirbet el-Musheirefeh, just S of the promontory known 
as the Ladder of Tyre (Ras en-Naqura), though some have preferred a 
nearby collection of warm springs known as ‘Ain Mesherfi. It has also 
been suggested, however, that Misrephoth Maim is the same as the 
Litani River, which flows into the Meprrerranean about 6 mi. (10 km.) NNE 
of Tyre. 


mission. See Acts oF THE APOSTLES; APOSTLE} EVANGELIST} GOSPEL. 


mist. Water particles in the atmosphere near the earth. Mist is caused 


by water vapor filling the air until it is only partially transparent. Mist or 
fog is not common in Patestine and Syria at sea level, but occurs almost 
daily in the mountain valleys, coming up at night and disappearing with 
the morning sun. The rare Hebrew word >d H116, which apparently 
means “stream” (Gen. 2:6), perhaps can also be rendered “mist” (Job 
36:27 NRSV, NIV mg.). The usual word for “cloud,” <@ndn H6727, may in 
some contexts refer to the morning mist or fog (Hos. 13:3 et al.). In Acts 
13:11, the Greek word for “mist,” achlys G944, describes incipient 
blindness, and has been so used since Homer. Human life is compared to 
a mist or vapor “that appears for a little while and then vanishes” (Jas. 
4:14; Gk. atmis G874), while false prophets are compared to mists or 
clouds driven by the storm because of the confusion they bring to 
unwary believers (2 Pet. 2:17; Gk. homichlé G3920). 


Mitanni. mi-tan’ee. An important kingdom in N Mésoporama that 
flourished during the period c. 1500-1340 B.C. The ruling class of this 
kingdom seems to have been Indo-Iranian; its capital, the ruins of which 
have not yet been identified, bore the name Washshukanni (some think 
it may have been located in what is now Tell el-Fakhariyeh near Gozan). 
They are thought to have introduced into the ANE at this time 
techniques for the training of chariot horses.The rank and file of 
Mitanni’s citizenry, on the other hand, were not Indo-Iranians, but 
Hourrians, and it is the Hurrian and Akkadian languages that the 
Mitannian kings employ for official correspondence. At the height of 
Mitanni’s power it controlled Mesopotamia, SE Asia minor (Kizzuwatna), 
all of N Syra, and most of S Syria. Mitannian princesses entered the 
harems of the pharaohs of Egypt and became quite influential in the 
Egyptian court. An end was put to the Mitannian kingdom as an 
independent state by the Hirmre emperor Suppiluliuma I (c. 1345 B.C.). 
The name Mitanni does not occur in the OT, but the Hurrians, who made 
up the majority of Mitanni’s citizens, also constituted a significant 
minority group in pre-Israelite Palestine. 


mite. See money. 


Mithcah. mith‘kuh (Heb. mitqâ H5520, “sweet [place]”). Also Mithkah. 
A stopping place of the Israelites during their wilderness journeys (Num. 
33:28-29). It was between Terah and Hashmonah, but the location of 
these sites is unknown. 


Mithkah. See Mrrucan. 


Mithnite. mith‘nit (Heb. mitnî H5512, gentilic form of an unattested 
name such as meten). A descriptive title applied only to a certain 
Joshaphat, one of Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:43). It is not known 
whether the form Mithnite derives from an ancestor or a place name. 


Mithradates. mith‘ruh-day ‘teez. See Mirurepatn. 


Mithraism. mith‘ruh-iz’uhm. The cult of Mithras, a Persian sun-god, 
the worship of which reached Rome in or about A.D. 69, by the agency 
of the eastern legions who set up Vespasian as emperor. It is possible that 
the cult was known in the capital a century before, but it was the latter 
half of the first century of the Christian era that saw its strong 
dissemination in the West, and indeed its notable challenge to 
Christianity. Based on the trials, sufferings, and exploits of Mithras, the 
cult appealed to soldiers; and two shrines of Mithraism on Haprian’s wall, 
one excavated in 1948 at Carrawburgh, and another still covered at 
Housesteads, reveal the popularity of Mithraism with the British legions. 
There is a place of ordeal under the altar, for the initiate advanced 
through various grades by way of physical suffering and endurance. 
Archaeologists were able to establish the fact that chickens and geese 
were eaten at the ritual feasts and that pine cones provided aromatic 
altar fuel. December 25 was the chief feast of Mithras, and in fixing on 
that date for Christmas, the early church sought to overlay both the 
Mithraic festival and the Saturnalia. Christianity triumphed over 
Mithraism because of its written records of a historic Christ, and its 
associated body of doctrine adapted for preaching, evangelism, and the 


needs of every day. 


Mithras. mith’ruhs. See Mitnraism. 


Mithredath. mith‘ruh-dath (Heb. mitrédat H5521, from Pers., “gift of 
Mithras” [see Mrrnraism]). (1) The treasurer of King Cyrus (Ezra 1:8). 


(2) One of three Persian officials who wrote a letter of complaint 
against the Jews to King Artaxerxes (Ezra 4:7). 


(3) Mithradates (from the Gk. form of Mithredath) was the name of 
seven Parman kings of the Arsacid dynasty. The Romans fought a series 
of three wars against Mithradates VI Eupator, called “the Great,” 
between 88-64 B.C. This war prohibited the Romans from taking 
effective control over Palestine until 63 B.C. Although Persian, the 
Mithradatid rulers were Hellenistic in outlook and preserved this way of 
life in Syria-Palestine for a century after the other Hellenistic kingdoms 
had fallen to Rome. See Hettenism. 


mitre. See press; PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD. 


Mitylene. mit‘uh-lee‘nee (Gk. Mityléné G3639). Also Mytilene. Chief 
city of the island of Lesbos, a splendid port with a double harbor (Acts 
20:14), and a center of Greek culture. It was the home of Sappho and 
Alcaeus, the early lyric poets, and a considerable maritime and 
colonizing power. Sigeum and Assos were Mitylene’s foundations. The 
city’s history forms the usual checkered story of a Greek state too weak 
for independence and torn between the demands of rival imperialists— 
Persia, AtHens, and Rome. 


mixed multitude. This phrase (also “mixt multitude”) is used by the 
KJV to render the Hebrew word <éreb H6850 in two passages: in Exod. 
12:38 (NIV, “other people”) it refers to the heterogeneous camp 


followers who escaped with the Israelites from Egypt but were not 
descended from Jacos; similarly, in Neh. 13:3 it refers to people “of 
foreign descent” (NIV, NRSV) who were excluded from Israel after the 
return from exile. The Hebrew word is also used of foreigners in 
Jeremiah, where the KJV renders it as “mingled people” (Jer. 25:20, 24; 
50:37). In addition, the KJV uses the phrase “mixed multitude” to 
translate Hebrew -dsapsup H671, “rabble,” with reference to a group 
(apparently the same non-Israelites who left Egypt) that “began to crave 
other food” in the wilderness (Num. 11:4). 


Mizar. mi‘zahr (Heb. mis «ar H5204, “small”). The name of a mountain 
in the Hermon range (Ps. 46:2); alternatively, the word may be a common 
adjective, used to contrast the mighty Hermon with a small mountain. In 
either case, the precise site is not known. 


Mizpah, Mizpeh. miz’puh, miz’peh (Heb. mispâ H5207 and mispeh 
H5206, “watchtower”). The KJV uses the form Mizpeh twenty-three 
times, whereas the NRSV uses it only when the Hebrew is mispeh; for 
consistency, the NIV uses Mizpah throughout. See also Ramat mizpen. 


(1) One of three names given to the covenant heap of stones erected 
by Jaco and Lasan (Gen. 31:49; see Gatzep). It was so named because 
Laban called on the Lord to watch between him and Jacob. Some believe 
that this place is the same as #2 below. 

(2) A town in Guran where Jeputuan the judge lived (Jdg. 10:17; 11:11, 
29, 34; cf. Hos. 5:1). Its location is uncertain, but some identify it with 
modern Khirbet Jalad, some 14 mi. (22 km.) S of the Jassox River. 

(3) A town in Moas (1 Sam. 22:3). When Davw was being pursued by 
Saut, he took his parents there and left them with the king of Moab, 
while he returned to his followers in Judah. Since Kir naresern (modern 


Kerak) was at one time the capital of Moab, some have thought that 
Mizpeh is another name for Kir. Most scholars regard this place as 
unidentified. 


(4) An area in the extreme N of Gaure is called “the region [lit., land] 


of Mizpah” and “the Valley of Mizpah” (Josh. 11:3, 8). The precise 
identification is uncertain since the descriptive phrases are too vague. 
The first passage indicates that the Hives “below Hermon” lived there, 
while the second refers to it as the eastward terminus of Josnua’s pursuit 


of the Canaanites after his victory over them in the battle at the Waters 
of Merom. It is not clear whether in these passages Mizpah might have 


been a town or only the name of a general area. 
(5) A town in the Suepuetan of Jupan (Josh. 15:38). It was in the same 
district as Lacuisn, but its location is unknown. 
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Benjamin. 


(6) The most important place bearing the name Mizpah was a town 
allotted to the tribe of Bensamn (Josh. 18:26). Scholars differ in its 
identification. Some favor Nebi Samwil, about 5 mi. (8 km.) WNW of 
Jerusatem, though most scholars today prefer Tell en-Nasbeh, 7.5 mi. (12 
km.) NNW of Jerusalem. At Mizpah the Israelites gathered to consider 
the steps to be taken against Gran in the case of the atrocity related in 
Jdg. 19 (cf. 20:1, 3; 21:1, 5, 8). Mizpah was one of the cities closely 
associated with Samum, for he made the circuit of Berne, Guear, and 
Mizpah and judged Israel in those places (1 Sam. 7:16). At Mizpah, Israel 
came to meet with Samuel in repentance (7:5-16) and from there they 


went out to meet the attacking Pumismnes and to gain the victory that was 
celebrated by the setting up of the Esrnezer memorial “between Mizpah 
and Shen.” Asa king of Jupan fortified Mizpah with stones transported 
from the building venture of Baasua king of Israel at Raman (1 Ki. 15:22; 2 
Chr. 16:6). 

After the destruction of Jerusatem by Nesucuapnezzar in 586 B.C., Gepaian 
was appointed governor of Judah. He located his headquarters at Mizpah 
(2 Ki. 25:22-23; Jer. 40:5-12), and the Jews who remained in the land 
gathered to him there. Jonanan son of Kareah and the other military 
leaders came to Mizpah and warned Gedaliah of a plot against his life by 
IsumazL son of Nethaniah. Johanan volunteered to kill Ishmael, but 
Gedaliah rejected the offer (Jer. 40:16) and ignored the warning. 
Ishmael carried out his plot successfully, killing not only Gedaliah but 
also other Jews and Babylonian soldiers who were there (2 Ki. 25:25; 
Jer. 41:1-3). The following day a group of eighty men on a religious 
pilgrimage arrived from Suecuem, Suon, and Samaria. Ishmael deceived the 
men, killed them, and threw them into a cistern, except for ten men who 
were able to buy their lives. Ishmael took captive the remainder of the 
people of Mizpah, but the captives made their escape when Johanan and 
others gave pursuit. The survivors then went to Ecyer, contrary to the 
command of the Lord (41:17—42:22). Mizpah also appears in the lists of 
rebuilders of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:7, 15, 19) and is mentioned 
by Hosea in his rebuke of Israel (Hos. 5:1). 


Mizpar. See Mispar. 


Mizpeh. See Mizpan. 


Mizraim. miz-ray‘im (Heb. misrayim H5213, possibly “[two] 
boundaries”). This English transliteration is used by the KJV and the NIV 
only with reference to one of the sons of Ham (Gen. 10:6, 13; 1 Chr. 1:8, 
11; NJPS uses it also in 1 Ki. 10:28-29 and 2 Ki. 7:6, but the form does 
not occur at all in NRSV or TNIV). In the Hebrew Bible, however, mis 


rayim occurs very frequently as the name for Ecyer and its people. Thus 


the man Mizraim is regarded as the eponymous ancestor of the 
Egyptians. The descendants of Mizraim, moreover, included several 
other important people groups, such as the Pmustmes (Gen. 10:14; 1 Chr. 
1:12). 


Mizzah. miz‘uh (Heb. mizzâ H4645, derivation uncertain). Son of Reuel 
and grandson of Esau by Baseman; an Edomite clan chief (Gen. 36:13, 17; 
1 Chr. 1:37). 


Mnason. nay’suhn (Gk. Mnason G3643). A friend of Pau. mentioned 
only in Acts 21:16. Mnason was from Cyprus, like Barnazas, and probably a 


Jew, though bearing a common Greek name. Described as “one of the 
early disciples,’ he may have been converted at Perntecosr or soon 


afterward. Mnason was evidently a hospitable person, welcoming Paul 
and his companions to his house. 


Moab. moh‘ab (Heb. m6 db H4565 and H4566, derivation uncertain; 
gentilic mô »abi H4567, “Moabite”). A Transjordanian state, lying E of the 
Dran sea and occupying the plateau between the Wadis Arnon and Zerep. It 
was bounded on the S by Epom. The area is about 3,200 ft. (975 m.) 
above sea level and is chiefly rolling country, well adapted for 
pasturage. 

The ancestor of the Moabites was Moab, product of an incestuous 
union between Lor and his eldest daughter (Gen. 19:30-38); he is 
mentioned nowhere else in the Bible. The Moabites settled first at Ar, 


just E of the southern part of the Dead Sea and quite close to the site of 
the destroyed cities of the plain. The Lord commanded Moses not to vex 
them when Israrı passed through their vicinity on their way to the 
Promised Land. However, when Israel had almost reached their 
destination and were camped in the plains of Moab (Num. 22-24), Batak, 
sensing that he could not save himself from Israel by force of arms, hired 


Ba.aam to come and curse Israel. Balaam went to do so; but after being 
rebuked by the voice of a donkey for his sin, God permitted him to 
proceed on the condition that he would speak only the words God gave 
him to speak. As a result he prophetically gave blessing to Israel four 
times. However, he evidently suggested to the Moabites that though they 
could not conquer Israel by force of arms, they could seduce the nation 
(cf. Num. 31:16), for the Moabite women entered the camp of Israel and 
seduced the men (25:1-9). As a result God sent a plague that killed 
24,000 men. 


Moab. 


Shortly before the Israelites entered Canaan, Moses died on Mount 
Pisgah in the land of Moab. Nearly a century later, Israel was “subject to 
Eglon king of Moab for eighteen years” (Jdg. 3:12-14). Moab was able to 
gather the Ammonrres and the Awmatexires against Israel, but when the 


children of Israel repented and prayed, God raised up Enu», who killed 
Ecton and so subdued Moab (3:30). There seems to have been 
considerable travel between Moab and Jupan, for in the days of the 
judges Exmetecn Of Beruizenem took his family to Moab to stay during a 
famine; there his two sons married and died, and Rum the Moabitess 
returned with Naom, married Boaz, and became an ancestress of Davi. 
David, when in difficulty with King Sau., took his father and mother to 
the king of Moab for their protection (1 Sam. 22:3-4). Later Mesna king of 
Moab paid heavy tribute to Anas king of Israel (2 Ki. 3:4). After the death 
of Ahab, he rebelled, but Joram (Jrnoram) king of Israel with Jenosnapnat of 
Judah thoroughly defeated him and, so far as possible, ruined his land. 

From that time on, Moab gradually declined in accordance with the 
word of the Lord through his prophets. Amos 2:1-3 pronounces the death 
sentence on Moab; Isa. 15-16, “the prophecy against Moab,” gives in 
much detail the coming destruction of Moab, and this was fulfilled by 
SHALMANESER Of Assyria Or by his successor Sarcon. Isaiah points out the 
prevailing sin of Moab aside from their idolatry: “We have heard of 
Moab’s pride—her overweening pride and conceit, her pride and her 
insolence” (16:6); and Ezekiel and Jeremiah, a century and a half later, 
completed the picture. Moab and Szr were to be punished for likening 
the house of Judah to the other nations (Ezek. 25:8-11). Jeremiah 48 
depicts both past and future judgments on Moab, and Zeph. 2:8-11 
foretells utter destruction on Moab for their wicked pride. 


Moabite Stone. An inscribed monument found in Moa and recording 
Moabite history. In 1868 F. A. Klein, a German missionary employed by 
the Church Missionary Society (Church of England), while traveling 
through the territory formerly occupied by the tribe of Reusen E of the 
Dran sea, Was informed by an Arab sheik of a remarkable stone inscribed 
with writing and lying at Dison, near Klein’s route. The stone was bluish 
basalt, neatly cut into a monument about 4 by 2 ft. (120 x 60 cm.), with 
its upper end curved and a raised rim enclosing an inscription. Klein 
informed the authorities of the Berlin Museum, and meanwhile M. 
Ganneau of the French Consulate at Jerusalem and a Captain Warren 


made “squeezes” on the writing so as to secure roughly the text of the 
inscription. While the French and the Germans were bargaining with the 
Turks for the stone, the Arabs argued that if the stone as a whole was of 
value it would be far more valuable if cut to pieces, so they built a fire 
around it, poured cold water over it, and well-nigh destroyed it. 
However, their purpose was largely thwarted because the inscription had 
already been ascertained. The fragments of the stone were purchased 
and pieced together and are now in the Louvre in Paris. 
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The famous Moabite Stone mentions conflict between Mesha of Moab and the dynasty of Omri of Israel. 


The writing consisted of thirty-four lines, in the Moabite language 
(very closely related to Hesrew), and it was authored by Mesna, king of the 
Moabites in the time of Axazian and Joram (Jenoram), the sons of Anas. It 
gives his side of the account found in 2 Ki. 3. It reads, in part: “I, Mesha, 


king of Moab, made this monument to Chemosh to commemorate 
deliverance from Israel. My father reigned over Moab thirty years, and I 
reigned after my father. Omri, king of Israel, oppressed Moab many days 
and his son after him. But I warred against the king of Israel, and drove 
him out, and took his cities, Medeba, Ataroth, Nebo and Jahaz, which he 
built while he waged war against me. I destroyed his cities, and devoted 
the spoil to Chemosh, and the women and girls to Ashtar. I built Qorhah 
with prisoners from Israel. In Beth-Diblathaim, I placed sheep-raisers.” It 
seems strange that though Mesha names Omri who had long since died, 
he does not name his son Ahab, who reigned almost twice as long, and 
to whom Mesha had paid heavy tribute (2 Ki. 3:4). Perhaps he hated his 
very name. Neither does he mention the sons of Ahab, Ahaziah and 
Joram, though he warred against them. Probably he had the monument 
made before the time of his defeat by Joram and Jenosnapnat. 


Moadiah. moh‘uh-di‘uh (Heb. ma «ady@ H5050 [Neh. 12:5], “ornament 
of Yahweh”; the alternate form mô sadyad H4598 [12:17], if genuine, 
perhaps means “assembly of Yahweh”). One of the priestly leaders who 
returned from the exme with Zerussase. (Neh. 12:5 NIV; the KJV and other 
versions have “Maadiah”). Both his family and that of Mmiamw were 
headed by Piltai (12:17). Some believe that Maadiah and Moadiah are 
two different individuals; if only one person is involved, the reason for 
the spelling variation is uncertain. 


mocking. This English term and its cognates are used to render a 
variety of Hebrew and Greek words. Mocking may be harmless teasing, 
as the boy Isumaz with baby Isaac (Gen. 21:9; the Heb. verb here is sa/aq 
H7464, a play on Issac’s name). Or it may be a lover’s complaint, as of 
Drinan With Samson (Jdg. 16:10, 13 KJV; NIV, “you have made a fool of 
me”). Sansaar and others “mocked and ridiculed” the Jews for 
rebuilding Jrrusatem (Neh. 4:1; cf. Ps. 80:6). Mocking may be biting 
sarcasm, as of Euan against the prophets of the fertility god (1 Ki. 18:27 
KJV; NIV, “taunt”). Jeremian felt scorn directed at him (Jer. 20:7; cf. Ps. 
119:51). The psalmist says God holds all nations in derision (59:8), 


especially when they rebel against him (Ps. 2:4). God “mocks proud 
mockers” (Prov. 3:34). 


In the NT, mocking may be public laughter at a failure, as in the 
parable of the unfinished tower (Lk. 14:29). Jesus foretold his own 
mockery by the Romans (Matt. 20:19), and it came to pass (27:29). Jesus 
also was mocked in the Jewish trial (Lk. 22:63), and it was repeated 
with the men of Herod Antipas (23:11) and by the soldiers at the cross 
(23:36). When the apostolic band spoke in tongues at Penrscosr, 
unbelievers mocked saying the disciples were drunk (Acts 2:13; NIV, 
“made fun of”). The members of the Arropacus likewise mocked by 
gesture and word the message of the resurrection that Pau. brought 
(17:32). Dedicated Christians will constantly meet scoffers (Jude 18), 
especially when they speak of the second coming (2 Pet. 3:3). Sinners, 
thinking they can “get away” with their sins, turn up their noses at God 
and his laws, but they cannot outwit him (Gal. 6:7). 


Modein. moh’deen (Gk. Modein). A town where Marratuas and his sons 
initiated the Maccabean Revolt (1 Macc. 2:15 et al.). It is identified with 
modern Midyah (more specifically, el-Arbasin), about 17 mi. (27 km.) 
NW of Jerusatem. See Maccasee. 


modernism. An approach that accommodates the Bible and theology 
to contemporary thought, devaluing traditional views of biblical 
authority and supernaturalism. 


Moladah. moh‘luh-duh (Heb. môlādâ H4579, from ydlad H3528, “to 
give birth”). One of “the southernmost towns of the tribe of Judah in the 
Negev toward the boundary of Edom” (Josh. 15:26); also listed in the 
allotment to the Simeonites (Josh. 19:2; 1 Chr. 4:28). In the postexilic 
period Moladah was one of the villages where “the people of Judah” 
settled (Neh. 11:26). The town was evidently close to Besrsuesa, but the 
precise location is uncertain. Many recent scholars identify Moladah 
with Khereibet el-Waten, some 5.5 mi. (9 km.) E of Beersheba. Since one 


of the descendants of Jeranmee, bore the name Moun (1 Chr. 2:29), some 


have speculated that Moladah was a part of the Jerahmeelite settlement, 
which is known to have been in the S of Judah (1 Sam. 27:10). 


molding. This English term is used to render a Hebrew term that 
occurs with reference to a shaped rim around the arx or THe covenant (Exod. 
25:11, 24-25; 37:2), a similar rim around the altar of incense (30:3-4; 
37:26-27), and still another one around the table for the showbread 
(37:11-12; see rasernacte). In all three cases the molding was of pure gold 
and was ornamental, giving a finished appearance to the objects. 


mole. See anmats. 


Molech. moh ‘lek (Heb. mélek H4891, prob. melek H4889, “king,” with 
the vowels of bodset H1425, “shame”; Gk. Moloch G3661). Also Moloch 
(Amos 5:26 KJV; Acts 7:43 KJV, NRSV); TNIV Molek. A heathen god, 
especially of the Ammomrzs, who apparently was worshiped with 
gruesome orgies in which children were sacrificed (although some 
scholars think that the relevant texts should be translated differently). 
The worship of Molech was known to Israel before they entered Canaan, 
for Moses very sternly forbade its worship (Lev. 18:21; 20:1-5). In spite of 
this prohibition, King Sotomon, to please his numerous heathen wives, set 
up high places for Cxuemosy and for Molech on the Mount or ouves (1 Ki. 
11:7), though Molech’s principal place of worship in and after Manassen’s 
time was the Valley of Ben Hinnom (2 Chr. 33:6), a place of such ill repute 
that it became a type for hell (Matt. 5:29-30; see Genenna). Later Jews, 
after making sacrifices to Molech, would often go to worship in the 
house of the Lord (Ezek. 23:37-39), and this impiety was particularly 
offensive to the Lord (see Jer. 7:9-11; 19:4-13). Because of this heathen 
worship by Israel, God allowed her enemies to rule over her for many 
years (Ps. 106:35-42). See also Mico. 


Molek. moh‘lek. TNIV form of Mocu. 


Molid. moh ‘lid (Heb. mélid H4582, “descendant” or “begetter”). Son of 
Abishur and descendant of Jupan through Perez and Jeranmeer; his mother’s 
name was Abihail (1 Chr. 2:29). 


Moloch. See Mocu. 


molten image. This phrase is used by the KJV and other versions to 
render the Hebrew word massékah H5011 (from ndsak H5818, “to 
pour”); it is usually rendered “cast idol” by the NIV. The word refers first 
of all to an image of a god cut from stone, shaped from clay, or carved 
from wood, but it also includes images cast from metal (Lev. 19:4; Deut. 
27:15). Such an image was made by pouring molten metal, gold, silver, 
iron, or bronze, over a prepared form or into a mold (Isa. 40:18-20). The 
term is used of the golden calf made by Aaron (Exod. 32:4) and of the 
two calves set up at Berne. and Dan by Jerosoam (1 Ki. 14:9). See carr 


WORSHIP, GRAVEN IMAGE, IDOLATRY. 


molten sea. See temre. 


money. Translators of the Bible have always had difficulty finding 
terms for the various kinds of money in the Bible that indicate their 
value or purchasing power in Bible times. Therefore, a knowledge of the 
nature and value of ancient money is very helpful to the Bible reader in 
understanding the Word today. 

I. General. Money in the sense of stamped coins did not exist in 
Israr, SO far as is known, until after the exnz. Before this time exchange of 
values took place by bartering, that is, trading one thing for another 
without the exchange of money. This method was followed by the weicur 
system, later by minted coins and still later by paper money, until today 


we have the credit system by which one may live, buy, and sell without 
the physical transfer of money at all. Weary is first mentioned in the 
Bible in connection with Asranam (Gen. 12:5, 16, 20; 13:2). Among the 
Romans the word for money was pecunia, which is derived from pecus, 
the Latin word for cow or cattle. Perfumes and ointments also had great 
value. Besides gold, the Mac brought frankincense and myrrh to worship 
the newborn King. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Eretz Israel Museum. Photographed by permission. 


Replica of stone carving on a funerary stela (Hungary, late 2nd cent. A.D.), depicting a money changer and his servant 


counting daily income. 


II. The shekel. The first metal exchange was crude, often shapeless, 
and heavy so as to approximate the value of the item purchased in actual 
weight. The buyer usually weighed his “money” to the seller. The Jewish 
shekel was such a weight (the Heb. term Segel H9203 is derived from the 
verb Sagal H9202, which means “to weigh”). It was based on the 
Babylonian weight of exchange, generally of gold, silver, bronze, and 
even iron. Among the Jews the shekel was used for the temple tax, the 
poll tax, and redemption from the priesthood (Exod. 30:11-16; 13:13; 
Num. 3:44-51). A piece believed to be from the days of the Maccasres 
(2nd cent. B.C.), has on the obverse (front) a pot of manna (Exod. 16:33) 
with the inscription, “Shekel Israel.” On the reverse is Aaron’s budding 
rod (Num. 17:8) with the legend in Hebrew letters, “Jerusalem the 
Holy.” In NT times the value of a shekel was approximately a day’s wage 
for a laborer. It required 3,000 shekels to equal one talent of silver, 
which reveals that the 10,000 talents the unmerciful servant owed his 
master (Matt. 18:23-25) was an unpayable debt. The mina (Lk. 19:13; 


KJV, “pound”) was equivalent to fifty shekels, and sixty minas equaled 
one talent. 


II. Beginning of the coin system. Most historians believe that 
the earliest money pieces were struck about 700 B.C. in the small 
kingdom of Lypia in Asia minor. These early Lydian “coins” were simply 
crude pieces of metal cut into small lumps of a standard weight and 
stamped with official marks to guarantee the value. The Egyptians also 
developed such a system. Later the quality of the metal and the image on 
the coin indicated the worth in buying power, much like today. It is 
believed that the Jews first became acquainted with the coinage of the 
Babylonians and Persians during the captivity and that they carried 
these coins with them when they returned to Palestine. Except for a few 
brief periods of independence, they were compelled to use the coinage of 
their pagan conquerors. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


Silver shekels minted during the first Jewish revolt against Rome (A.D. 66-70). 


IV. The drachma. After 330 B.C. the world-conquering Greeks 
developed the Persian and Babylonian coinage, and their own, into 
something of a fixed world system. Animals, natural objects, and the 
Greek gods were used as symbols on the coins. Each coin was made 
individually with hammer, punch, and die. The Greeks called these coins 
drachmas, of which there was a variety with about the same value. Later 
the terms drachma and shekel were used more or less interchangeably. 
The “lost coin” (Lk. 15:8) was a silver drachma equivalent to a Roman 
denarius, a day’s wages. The temple or half-shekel tax (Matt. 17:24) was 
a didrachma. Another drachma was the tridrachma of Cornm, a silver coin 
about the size of our quarter with the head of Athena on one side and 


the winged horse Pegasus on the other. No doubt Pau: earned it making 
tents and used it for payment of passage on ships during his journeys. A 
Greek coin Paul also may have “spent” is the now-famous “bee coin,” a 
silver tetradrachma of Eruesus dating back to 350 B.C. All these drachmas 
were about equal in value to the Jewish shekel. 


V. The stater. The coin Perr found in the fish’s mouth was the 
Greek stater (Matt. 17:27). Since the temple tax was a half-shekel, the 
stater would pay for two. Many authorities believe that the stater really 
was the tetradrachma of Anriocn or Tyre since these coins were accepted 
at the temple. It is believed that the thirty pieces of silver (Matt. 26:15; 
27:3-5) that bought the greatest betrayal in history were these large 
silver coins, tetradrachmas of either Tyre or Antioch from about 125 B.C. 
In Exod. 21:32 we read that thirty shekels was the price of a slave. 


VI. The assarion. The Greek assarion is mentioned twice in the NT 
(Matt. 10:29; Lk. 12:6). In the Roman empire this Greek coin was small 
in both size and value, and translators usually render the term with 
“penny” (KJV, “farthing”) as a similar small coin with which English- 
speaking people would be familiar. 


VII. Lepton and kodrantes (widow’s mite). During pre- 
Roman times under the Maccabees, the Jews for the first time were 
allowed to issue money of their own. One such piece, as we have seen, 
was the shekel. Another piece was the lepton, a tiny bronze or copper 
coin, which we know as the “widow’s mite,” from the famous incident in 
Mk. 12:42 and Lk. 21:2 (NIV, “two very small copper coins”). The KJV 
uses the rendering “mites” because it was the coin of least value, as is 
clearly implied in Lk. 12:59 (here the NIV has “penny”). Even the metal 
was inferior and deteriorated easily. The coins, in contrast to those of 
pagan rulers, had pictures from their religious history and agriculture 
instead of gods and men, obeying the command, “You shall not make for 
yourself an idol in the form of anything” (Exod. 20:4). Mark specifies 
that two lepta were worth the same as one kodrantes (Mk. 12:42 [KJV, 
“farthing” ]; cf. also Matt. 5:26). 


VIII. The denarius. The most interesting coin of the Bible is the 
Roman denarius, known by collectors as the “penny” of the Bible because 
of this misleading translation in the KJV. Made of silver and resembling 


our modern dime in size, the denairus was the most common Roman 
coin during the days of Jesus and the apostles. Collectors have been able 
to obtain originals of all twelve Roman emperors (Augustus to Nerva) 
who reigned during the NT period. There were also gold denarii, but 
these were generally special issues and not nearly so numerous. The 
Romans as well as the Greeks struck mainly silver coins (alloys) and kept 
large government-owned silver mines throughout the empire (e.g., at 
Antioch and Ephesus). 


The true value of the denarius may be seen in our Lord’s parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard: “He agreed to pay them a denarius for the 
day and sent them into his vineyard” (Matt. 20:2, 10). This was the 
normal rate, the equivalent of what a Roman soldier also received (cf. 
Rev. 6:6, where the NIV translates, “a day’s wages”). When the 
Samaritan (Lk. 10:35) gave the innkeeper two days’ wages and was 
willing to pay anything more above that amount to aid an unknown 
stranger, he showed how great his love for his neighbor was. The 
denarius is mentioned also in the miracle of feeding the 5,000 when 
Puur declared that it would take 200 denarii to give everyone in the 
crowd even a small amount (Jn. 6:7; NIV, “Eight months’ wages would 
not buy enough bread for each one to have a bite!”). Similar light is 
thrown on the generous act of Mary, who anointed Jesus with perfume 
that, according to Judas, could have been sold for 300 denarii (12:5; 
NIV, “It was worth a year’s wages”). See also the reference in Rev. 6:6. 


The denarius was also the “tribute money” imposed by the Romans on 
the Jewish people. The “image” on the denarius handed our Lord in 
Matt. 22:19 was the head of either Caesar Aucusrus (43 B.C. to A.D. 14) 
or, more likely, that of Terrus Caesar (A.D. 14-39). On it Caesar’s name 
was spelled out entirely to the right of the head, as in the case of a coin 
that has survived: CAESARAVGVSTVS. To the left of the head are the 
following Latin abbreviations, all run together: DIVIMPPATERPATRIAE. 
The abbreviation DIV means “divine,” IMP is “imperator,” PATER 
PATRIAE is Latin for “father of his country.” On the reverse one sees the 
figures of two Caesars, and above and around the figures this inscription: 
AVGVSPONCOSTRPGER. The abbreviation AVGVS is “Augustus”; PON is 
“pontifex maximus” (religious ruler or “highest priest”); COS is 
“consulship”; TRP is “tribuncia potestate,” tribune power, civil head of 


the state. Below the images is the word CAESARES, Latin for “Caesars.” 
From this coin alone one can discern that the Roman emperor was an 
absolute monarch, head of both state and religion. 


To study and handle these coins, some over 2,000 years old, makes 
one feel close to the people who lived in Bible days, and helps us 
understand the times in which they lived. A study of the denarius reveals 
that this coin was not only a medium of exchange, but also a 
disseminator of information and propaganda for the emperor. This was 
an age without newspapers! The Roman emperors believed the people 
read the legends on the coins and went to much trouble to change them 
often, sometimes every year. The coins also yield much historical data, 
such as the dates of the emperors, and help to establish the historical 
setting of the Bible. 


The value of coins fluctuated much in ancient times, making it 
difficult to state the exact value of each coin. The government issued 
money through moneychangers, and often the rate of exchange varied 
according to what a changer was willing to give on a certain day. The 
denarius became much less valuable after the second century of our era. 
To give the value of Bible coins in modern terms can be misleading. 
Many modern translators simply transliterate the Greek and Latin names 
(denarius, shekel, assarion, etc.), and allow Bible readers to interpret for 
themselves the value of the coins. 


moneychanger. See CHANGERS OF MONEY. 


monkey. See anmais (under ape and baboon). 


monotheism. The doctrine or belief that there is but one God. 
Atheism is the belief that there is no god; polytheism, that there is more 
than one god; monolatry, the worship of one god as supreme, without 
denying there are other gods; henotheism, belief in one god, though not 
to the exclusion of belief in others; pantheism, belief in a god that is 
identified with nature. There are three great monotheistic religions: 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, the latter two having their origin in the 


first. According to the Bible, humans were originally monotheistic. This 
has been denied by the school of comparative religion, which teaches 
that monotheism was a late development in human religious experience. 
It holds that the religion of Israrı was not originally monotheistic but that 


it gradually became so through the influence of the prophets. Others 
have shown, on the contrary, that polytheism was a late development. 
The Christian doctrine of the Try does not conflict with the 


monotheism of the OT. Rather, the manifold revelation of God contained 
in the OT is crystallized in the NT into the supreme doctrine of the Three 
Persons. See also Jenovan. 


monsters. See anmais (under dragon). 


month. See catenpar. 


monument. A memoriar stone. Kings in the ANE often set up stelae with 
inscriptions boasting of their accomplishments. Sau. set up a memorial 
after his victory over the Amatexires (1 Sam. 15:12), and Assatom set up a 
piLLAR, Which he called “Absalom’s Monument,” as a memorial for himself 


(2 Sam. 18:18). Stelae, some of them memorials, have been found in 
Canaanite sanctuaries, including one at Hazor on which two arms with 


upraised hands are carved. A hand is carved also on many Carthaginian 
funerary stelae. 


moon. See astronomy. 


moon, new. See CALENDAR; FEASTS. 


Morasthite. moh ‘ruhs-thit (Heb. mérast? H4629, gentilic of méreSet). A 
descriptive title applied to Mican the prophet, according to the KJV and 


some other versions (Jer. 26:18; Mic. 1:1; the NIV and NRSV render “of 
Moresheth”). See MoresHetu GATH. 


Mordecai. mor‘duh-ki (Heb. mordo“*kay H5283, apparently based on 
the Babylonian name Marpuxr). (1) An Israelite mentioned among leading 
individuals who returned from Basyton with Zerruppase. (Ezra 2:2; Neh. 
7:7). 

(2) Son of Jair and descendant of Bensamn who lived in Susa during the 
rule of the Persians (Esth. 2:5); his great-grandfather Kish was among 
those who had been deported from Jerusatem to Basyton by NesucHapnezzar 
(v. 6). Mordecai brought up his cousin Esruer, whose parents had died 
(2:7). When Esther was taken into the royal harem, Mordecai forbade 
her to reveal her nationality (2:20); yet he remained in close connection 
with her. Mordecai discovered at the palace gate a plot against the king. 
By informing Esther of the plot, he secured the execution of the two 
eunuchs responsible (2:19-23). When Haman was made chief minister, 
Mordecai aroused his wrath by refusing to bow before him. To avenge 
the slight, Haman procured from the king a decree to destroy the Jews 
(ch. 3). Mordecai then sent Esther to the king to seek protection for her 
people (ch. 4). Haman meanwhile prepared a high gallows on which he 
planned to hang Mordecai (ch. 5). By a singular, highly dramatic series 
of events, Haman fell from favor and was hanged on the gallows he had 
prepared for Mordecai (ch. 7). Mordecai succeeded him as chief minister 
of the king (ch. 8). Thus the Persian officials everywhere assisted the 
Jews, who killed their enemies and instituted the feast of Purim to 
celebrate their deliverance (ch. 9). The book of Esther ends with an 
account of the fame and dignity of Mordecai (ch. 10). In the apocryphal 
additions to Esther, Mordecai is glorified still more. He is a favorite 
character in the rabbinical literature also. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The hill of Moreh. (View to the N from Mt. Tabor.) 


Moreh. mor’eh (Heb. méreh H4622, “teacher”). (1) A place near 
SuecuemM. When Abram (Asranam) first entered Canaan, he “traveled through 
the land as far as the site of the great tree of Moreh at Shechem” (Gen. 
12:6; NRSV, “the oak of Moreh”; KJV incorrectly, “the plain of Moreh”). 
There God revealed himself to Abraham with the promise to give Canaan 
to his descendants, whereupon Abraham responded by building his first 
altar to the Lord in Canaan. The phrase “the great tree of Moreh” may 
also be translated “the teacher’s [or diviner’s] tree” (prob. different from 
the Diviners’ oak, or “soothsayers’ tree,” of Jdg. 9:37). It must have been a 
“holy” tree, and the place an old Canaanite sanctuary. Although it is 
difficult to understand Abraham’s motives for visiting this place, there is 
no reason to suggest that he recognized the sacred character of the place 
and willfully adapted himself to it. The reference merely serves to 
indicate the place where Abraham camped and built his own altar. 
Elsewhere, the expression “the great trees of Moreh” serves to indicate 
the general location of Mounts Esa. and Gerizm (Deut. 11:30). Some have 
thought that there is a connection with “the oak at Shechem” (Gen. 35:4; 
cf. Jdg. 9:6). 

(2) The “hill of Moreh” was a place near which the Midianites were 
camping when they were attacked by Gweron (Jdg. 7:1). This hill was at 
the E end of the Valley of JezreeL (6:33) and is generally identified with 


Jebel Nabi Dahi, about 8 mi. (13 km.) NNW of Mount Gusoa, and just S 
of Nain. 


Moresheth. See Moresueti GATH. 


Moresheth Gath. mor‘uh-sheth-gath’ (Heb. méreset gat H4628, 
“possession of Gath”). One of several towns in the Suepuetan of Jupan that 
were going to be conquered (Mic. 1:14). The passage is full of 
wordplays, and some believe that this name alludes to a Hebrew word 
meaning “betroth”; if so, the figure is that of Judah having to part with 
one of its towns and giving a dowry besides. It is generally thought that 
the prophet Mican’s gentilic, “the Morasthite” (KJV in 1:1 and Jer. 26:28, 
where the NIV and other versions say “of Moresheth”), refers to 
Moresheth Gath. The addition “Gath” is to define more precisely 
Moresheth’s situation as in the vicinity of, or as belonging to, Garu. Some 
scholars have thought that it is the same as the better known city of 
MaresHan (Mic. 1:15; Josh. 15:44; et al.), but most believe it was a 


distinct village and tentatively identify it with the modern Tell el- 
Judeideh, about 7 mi. (11 km.) SE of Gath. 


Moriah. mubh-ri‘uh (Heb. mériyyé H5317, derivation uncertain; by 
popular etymology, “the place where Yahweh provides [or appears],” 
Gen. 22:14). (1) The region to which God instructed Asranam to go so 
that he might offer up Isaac on one of its mountains (22:2). The district 
may have received its name from the incident in which Yahweh provided 
a sacrifice and appeared to Abraham (22:8, 14). The Samarrrans connected 
Moriah with Mors (in the vicinity of SuecHem) so as to identify it with 
Germ. The precise location of the mountain is not given in Genesis 
beyond the statement that it was a three days’ journey from Beerrsuesa 
(22:4). 

(2) The rocky hilltop of Jerusatem N of the City of David (see Zion) 
where Yahweh appeared to Davw when he presented offerings on the 


threshing floor of Araunan the Jebusite (2 Chr. 3:1). Some argue that the 
author of Chronicles is indirectly identifying this hill with the place 
where Abraham offered Isaac. Such an identification was widely 
accepted in ancient times. The Muslim mosque known as the Dome of 
the Rock presently sits on the site. Many modern scholars, however, 
regard this identification as unlikely or even impossible, and explain the 
connection between the two passages in other ways. 


morning sacrifice. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


morning star. This term is applied to Venus (occasionally to other 
bright planets) because it is often visible in the eastern sky before 
sunrise, heralding the appearance of the sun. The expression is used by 
the NIV to render Hebrew hélél H2122 (“shining one”), which occurs 
only once, in an oracle against the king of Basyton (Isa. 14:12; NRSV, 
“Day Star”). See Lucirer; Suanar. In the NT the phrase once renders Greek 
phosphoros G5892 (lit., “light-bringer,” but a common term for Venus in 
Greek literature), which Prrer uses as a symbol of Christ’s second coming 
(2 Pet. 1:19; KJV, “day star”). It also appears twice in Revelation as a 
literal rendering of the corresponding Greek phrase (Rev. 2:28; 22:16); 
in the second of these the reference to Jesus is explicit. All three NT 
passages seem to allude to the prophecy of Bataam, “A star will come out 
of Jacob” (Num. 24:17). 


morsel. This term is used a number of times in the KJV in the OT, 
especially in the expression “a morsel of bread” (e.g., Gen. 18:5, where 
the NIV has “something to eat”), and once in the NT (Heb. 12:16, where 
the Greek really means “one meal,” not “one piece of food”). The NIV 
uses the word only twice in the expression “choice morsels” (Prov. 18:8; 
26:22; NRSV, “delicious morsels,” but KJV wrongly, “wounds”). 


mortal. As an adjective (“subject to death”), this English term is used 
by the KJV once in the OT (Job 4:17) and several times in the NT (Rom. 


6:12 et al.). See prar. As a noun meaning “human being,” the term 
mortal does not occur in the KJV, but is so used a number of times in the 
NIV, especially in Job (Job 4:17; 9:2; 10:4-5), and very frequently in 
other modern versions, including the TNIV. 


mortal sin. This precise expression is not found in the Bible, though it 
is clear that sn in itself, and therefore every manifestation of a depraved 
nature, issues unto pratu (Rom. 6:23 et al.). In Roman Catholic theology, 
however, mortal sin is contrasted with “venial” sin, which is seen as less 
aggravated and therefore much less damaging to the soul than mortal 
sin. This distinction is not explicitly asserted in Scripture. In 1 Jn. 5:16- 
17, the apostle distinguishes between “sin unto death” and “sin not unto 
death” (the NIV renders, “sin that leads to death”). Inasmuch as he 
directs that no prayer should be offered for the former, this passage has 
been quite naturally related to Matt. 12:31-32 (and parallels); Heb. 6:4- 
6; 10:26-31 (sometimes also 2 Pet. 2:20-22). It is not certain that all of 
these passages refer to the same kind of transgression; but if this be so, 
the sin in view would appear to be the hardening of the heart against the 
offer of the divine light in its most unmistakable form. 


mortar. This English term has two distinct meanings, both of which 
occur in the Bible. In the sense of “a utensil for pounding material,” 
especially for the purpose of crushing grain, it renders two different 
Hebrew words (Num. 11:8; Prov. 27:22). The second sense is “a 
substance used for uniting brick or stone in construction.” According to 
Gen. 11:3, the builders of the Tower of Basm used “tar” in place of 
“mortar.” The use of sirumen (or asphalt) for mortar is attested in 
Babylonia by archaeological evidence; and its occurrence in the Valley of 
Siopm (14:10 NRSV) beside the Jorpan, near the Dean sea, renders its use in 
Palestine possible. 


mortgage. This English term occurs just once in the Bible, in the 
context of a time of drought and want (Neh. 5:3). Although a specific 
reference to mortgaging real estate occurs nowhere else, there can be no 


question that mortgaging was a much-practiced mode of securing loans 
from the time of the Hebrew conquest and onward. According to the 
Pentateucn, One of the duties of the xnsman-redeemer was to purchase the 
mortgaged property of his indigent relative. This was one of the services 
performed by Boaz for Naom, his dead kinsman’s widow (in addition to 
his LeviRATE MARRIAGE With Rura). See also Borrow. 


mosaic. This English term refers to a surface ornamentation of designs 
or pictures, and sometimes inscriptions, made by inlaying in patterns 
small pieces of colored stone, glass, shell, or other material. (The word 
derives from Medieval Latin miisdicum, “of the Muses”; it is therefore to 
be distinguished from Mosaic as an adjective derived from the name 
Moses.) Although no Hebrew term in the OT specifically means “mosaic,” 
in Esth. 1:6 a pavement in the palace at Susa is described as made of 
porphyry, marble, mother-of-pearl, and precious stones (the NIV and 
other versions regard this as a “mosaic pavement”). Mosaics were very 
ancient in Mesopotamia; they are one of the most durable parts of ancient 
structures and often are the only surviving part. Mosaics have survived 
from ancient Sumer from as early as 2900 B.C. They were widely used in 
the early Christian and Byzantine buildings in Palestine, and remaining 
examples throw considerable light on ancient biblical customs and afford 
insight into early Christian beliefs and symbols. Very famous is the fine 
mosaic picture-map of Jerusalem from the floor of a church in Mepepa, 
probably from the sixth century A.D. This is one of the earliest maps 
known from Palestine. The mosaics from the Arab palace at Khirbet al- 
Mafjar (near Jrricoo) are among the most beautiful known. 


Moserah, Moseroth. mobh-see‘ruh, -ruhth (Heb. mésérah H4594, 
“bond,” also in the pl. form mdsérét H5035). A place where the Israelites 
encamped on their journey from Egypt to Canaan (Num. 33:30-31), and 
where Aaron was Said to have died (Deut. 10:6). The site is unknown, but 
it must have been near Mount Hor, by the border of Evom. Some scholars 
regard the latter passage as a variant tradition, because elsewhere Aaron 
is said to have died at Mount Hor itself (Num. 33:38; cf. 20:22). One 


possible solution is to relate the two passages to different journeys. 


Moses. moh’zis (Heb. mdseh H5407, derivation uncertain, but by 
popular etymology, “drawn out [of the water]”; Gk. Mdysés G3707). The 
national hero who delivered the Israelites from Egyptian slavery, 
established them as an independent nation, and prepared them for 
entrance into Canaan. Exact dates for the life of Moses are dependent on 
the date of the rxopus: he may have been born as early as 1520 B.C. or as 
late as 1225 B.C. According to Exod. 2:10, Moses received his name from 
Puaraon’s daughter, who said, “I drew him out of the water” (the Heb. 
verb for “draw out” here is māšâ H5406). It is often thought, however, 
that the name is Egyptian, derived from the root msy, “to bear,” a 
common component in theophoric names (e.g., Tnurmose or Thutmosis, 
“Ithe god] Thoth is born”). Alternatively, if Moses was originally a 
Hebrew name, perhaps it was Pharaoh’s daughter who assimilated it to 
the Egyptian form. In any case, while the name occurs more than 750 
times in the OT, no further explanation is given; and like the names of 
some other prominent OT characters, it is given to only one person, the 
great leader and lawgiver of Israel. 


Moses was born of Israelite parents in the land of Ecyer (Exod. 2:1-10). 
Perilous times prevailed. Not only were the Israelites enslaved, but a 
royal edict designed to keep them in subjection ordered the execution of 
all Israelite male children at birth. Hidden among the reeds near the 
river’s bank, Moses was discovered by Pharaoh’s daughter. So favorably 
was she disposed toward this Hebrew babe that she requested Moses’ 
mother to nurse him until he was old enough to be taken to the royal 
court, where he spent the first forty years of his life. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Cairo Museum. Photographed by permission. 


Basket coffin (Egypt, 1st-3rd dynasties). Moses’ mother may have placed her son in a basket coffin like this one. 


Little is narrated in the book of Exodus regarding the early period of 
the life of Moses. Srepuen in his address to the Sanueprin (Acts 7:22) asserts 
that Moses was not only instructed in the science and learning of the 
Egyptians but also was endowed with oratorical ability and distinctive 
leadership qualities. The court of Egypt provided educational facilities 
for royal heirs of tributary princes from city-states of the Syro- 
Palestinian territory subject to the Egyptian rulers. Consequently Moses 
may have had classmates from as far N as the Evrnrates River in his 
educational experiences in the Egyptian court. 


Moses’ first valiant attempt to aid his own people ended in failure. 
While trying to pacify two fellow Israelites, he was reminded that he had 
killed an Egyptian (Exod. 2:11-25). Fearing the vengeful hand of 
Pharaoh, Moses escaped to Mwian, where he spent a forty-year period in 
seclusion. In this land Moses found favor in the home of a priest named 
Jeturo (also known as Reuvzz). In the course of time he married Jethro’s 
daughter Zirporan. As shepherd of his father-in-law’s flocks Moses gained 
firsthand geographical knowledge of the territory surrounding the Gulf 
of Agazan. Little did he realize that through this area he would one day 
lead the great nation of Israel! 

The call of Moses was indeed significant. Confronted with a surnine usu, 
he was given a revelation from God, who commissioned him to deliver 
his people Israel from Egyptian bondage (Exod. 3). Fully acquainted with 
Pharaoh’s power, Moses was assured of divine support in contesting the 


authority of the ruler of Egypt. He furthermore anticipated the lack of 
confidence and the reluctance of the Israelites to accept him as a leader. 
To counter this, God assured him that the great “I Am” was about to 
fulfill his promise made to the parriarcus to redeem Israel from bondage 
and settle them in the land of Canaan (Gen. 15:12-21). In addition two 
miraculous signs were provided as evidence for the verification of divine 
authority: Moses’ staff changed to a serpent and his hand became leprous 
and later was healed (Exod. 4:1-17). Finally, Moses was assured of 
Aaron’s support in his divine commission to deliver the Israelites from 
the powerful clutch of Pharaoh. Accompanied by his wife Zipporah and 
their two sons, Moses returned to the land of Egypt. 


In a series of ten plagues Moses and Aaron countered Pharaoh’s 
attempt to retain Israel in bondage (Exod. 7-11). See piacues or ecypr. AS a 
whole these plagues were directed against the gods of Egypt, 
demonstrating God’s power to the Egyptians as well as to the Israelites. 
Pharaoh immediately expressed his attitude of resistance, retorting, 
“Who is the Lom, that I should obey him and let Israel go? I do not know 
the Lorn, and I will not let Israel go” (5:2). As Pharaoh continued to 
resist, his heart hardened. Finally the last plague brought judgment on 
all the gods of Egypt, as the rirsrsorn sons were killed throughout the 
land. Then Pharaoh complied with Moses’ demand and allowed the 
Israelites to leave. 


On the eve of Israel’s dramatic departure the Passover feast was 
initially observed (Exod. 12). Each family unit that followed the simple 
instructions—killing a year-old male lamb or goat and applying the 
blood to the doorposts and lintel of their home—was passed by in the 
execution of divine judgment. The directions given (12:3-4) for the 
choice of the Passover lamb stressed the equivalence that was to be 
made between the lambs and the people who would find shelter beneath 
the shed blood. This accords with the word spoken to Moses even before 
he entered Egypt: “Israel is my firstborn son” (4:22). Passover night saw 
the climax of the context of the firstborn sons. All the firstborn of Egypt 
died (12:29), but the Lord’s firstborn was redeemed by the blood of the 
lamb. In a special sense it was the actual firstborn of every Israelite 
household that was spared this dreadful but still only token divine 


judgment. Therefore, the firstborn son of every Israelite family belonged 
to God. Immediately after the partaking of this Passover meal consisting 
of meat, unleavened bread, and bitter herbs, the Israelites left Egypt. The 
annual observance of the Passover on the fourteenth day of Asp (later 
known as Nisan) was to remind each Israelite of the miraculous 
deliverance under Moses. 


The exact route by which Moses led the Israelites, who numbered 
some 600,000 men, plus women and children, is difficult to ascertain. 
Succoth, Etham, Pi Hahiroth, Migdol, and Baal Zephon are place-names 
with imprecise meanings and whose geographical identifications are 
uncertain. When the Israelites reached the Rep sra (Sea of Reeds) they 
were threatened by the Egyptian armies from the rear (Exod. 14). As 
they appealed to Moses, divine protection was provided in the pillar of 
cloud that barred the Egyptians from overtaking them. In due time a 
strong east wind parted the waters for Israel’s passage. When the 
Egyptian forces attempted to follow they were engulfed in a watery 
grave. Miriam, Moses’ sister, led the Israelites in a song of victory (15:1- 
21). 


Under divine direction Moses led Israel southward through the Desert 
of SHur (Exod. 15:22-27). At Maran bitter waters were sweetened, at Exum 
the Israelites were refreshed by twelve springs of water and seventy 
palm trees, and in the Desert of Sm daily manna was supplied, solving the 
food problem for this great multitude throughout their years of desert 
wanderings until they reached the land of Canaan (ch. 16). At RepHom 
Moses was commanded to strike the rock, which brought forth a gushing 
water supply for his people (17:1-7). Confronted by an Awmatexire attack, 
Moses prevailed in intercessory prayer with the support of Aaron and 
Hur, while Josuua led the armies of Israel in a victorious battle (17:8-16). 
In his administrative duties Moses appointed seventy elders to serve 
under him in accordance with Jethro’s advice. In less than a three 
months’ journey from Egypt the Israelites settled in the environs of 
Mount Sinai (Horeb), where they remained for approximately one year 
(chs. 18-19). 

In this wilderness encampment Moses became the great lawgiver 
through whom Israel’s religion was revealed. As a representative for his 


people Moses received the aw from God. This law constituted God’s 
covenant With his newly delivered nation. In turn the congregation ratified 
this covenant (Exod. 20-24), which included the Ten Commandments, 
also known as the Decalogue (see Commanpments, ten). To enable the 
Israelites to worsHe their God properly Moses was given detailed 
instructions for the building and erection of the tasernacce. These plans 
were carefully executed under Moses’ supervision. At the same time the 
Aaronic family, supported by the Levirrs, was designated for their priestly 
service and carefully equipped for their ministration (chs. 25-40). Details 
concerning various sacrifices, laws for holy living, and the observance of 
feasts and seasons were set forth through Moses as God’s prescription for 
his people Israel (Lev. 1-27). In this manner the Israelites were 
distinctively set apart from the religious and cultural pattern of Egypt 
and Canaan. 


Moses also supervised the military census and organization of the 
Israelites during this encampment in the Sinaitic peninsula. The 
tabernacle with its court occupied the central position. The Levites were 
placed immediately around the court, with Moses and the Aaronic family 
located at the E end before the entrance to the tabernacle. The other 
tribes were divided into four camps—each camp composed of three 
tribes—with the camp of Judah taking the place of leadership ahead of 
the priestly family. 

Guidance and protection were provided for Moses and his people 
throughout this wilderness journey in the puiar or cLoup ann Fire that was 
visible day and night. Representing the presence of God with his people, 
this cloud first made its appearance in preventing the Egyptians from 
overtaking them (Exod. 13:21-22; 14:19-20). During Israeľs 
encampment the cloud hovered over the tabernacle. Efficient human 
organization and responsible leadership provided the counterpart to the 
divine guidance conveyed by the cloud. Silver trumpets were used to 
assemble the leaders as well as to alert the people whenever divine 
indication was given en route. An efficient organization was in evidence 
whether Israel was encamped or journeying. Law and order prevailed 
throughout (Num. 1:1—10:10). 


In an eleven-day march northward from the Sinaitic peninsula to 


KapesH garea, Which was only about 50 mi. (80 km.) SW of Beersuesa, 
Moses not only encountered the murmurings of the multitude but was 
also severely criticized by Miriam and Aaron (Num. 11-12). The 
grumbling crowds who hungered for the meat they had eaten in Egypt 
were satiated to the point of sickness when quails were supplied in 
excessive abundance. Aaron and Miriam were likewise humiliated when 
the latter was temporarily subjected to leprosy. While at Kadesh, Moses 
sent out twelve representatives to spy out the land of Canaan (chs. 13- 
14). The majority report, given by ten spies, influenced the Israelites to 
demonstrate their unbelief. In open rebellion they threatened to stone 
Josnua and Care, the two spies who exercised faith and recommended 
that they should conquer and occupy the land promised to them. When 
God proposed to destroy the rebellious and unbelieving Israelites, Moses 
magnanimously responded with intercession in behalf of his people. The 
final verdict involved all of the people who had been twenty years of age 
and older at the time of the exodus: they were doomed to die in the 
wilderness. Joshua and Caleb were the only exceptions. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the Wilderness of Sinai. It was in desert terrain like this that the Israelites 


murmured against God and Moses. 


Relatively little is recorded about Moses’ leadership during the thirty- 
eight years of wilderness wandering (Num. 15-20). Not only was the 
political leadership of Moses challenged by Daman and Asam, but also 


Korah and his supporters contested the position of Aaron and his family. 
In the course of these rebellions 14,000 people perished in divine 
judgment. Furthermore all Israel was given a miraculous sign when, 
among the twelve staffs representing the tribes of Israel, Levi’s produced 
buds, blossoms, and almonds. With Aaron’s name inscribed on this staff, 
the Aaronic priesthood was securely established. 


The Israelites, denied permission to use the highway through the land 
of Evom, were led from Kadesh to the Plains of Moas by way of the Gulf of 
Aqabah. En route Moses himself forfeited entrance into the Promised 
Land when he struck the rock that he should have commanded to supply 
water for his people (Exod. 20). When a scourge of serpents caused 
many murmuring Israelites to die, Moses erected a bronze snake, which 
offered healing to all who turned to it in obedience (21:4-9). This 
incident was used by Jesus in explaining his own death on the cross and 
the simple principle of salvation involved (Jn. 3:14-16). 

When Moses bypassed Moab and led the Israelites into the Arnon 
Valley, he was confronted by two rulers—Sinon, king of the Amores, and 
Oc, king of Bassan. Israel defeated both kings and as a result claimed the 
territory E of the Jorpan River, which was later allotted to Reusen, Gan, 
and half of the tribe of Manassen. With this Amorite threat removed, the 
Israelites settled temporarily in the Plains of Moab, N of the Arnon River 
(Exod. 21:10-35). 

Batak king of Moab was so disturbed about Israel’s encampment near 
his people that he chose a subtle way to bring about the ruin of God’s 
covenant nation (Num. 22-25). He enticed Bataam, a prophet from 
Mesopotamia, With rewards of riches and honor, to curse Israel. Balaam 
accepted Balak’s invitation. While en route he was vividly reminded by 
his donkey that he was limited in his oracles to speak only God’s 
message. Although the Moabite leaders prepared offerings to provide an 
atmosphere for cursing, Balaam was restricted to pronounce blessings for 
Israel each time he spoke. God did not allow his chosen people to be 
cursed. When Balaam was dismissed, his parting advice to the Moabites 
and Midianites was to seduce the Israelites into immorality and idolatry. 
Incurring divine wrath by accepting invitations to these heathen 
festivities, thousands of Israelites died in a plague and many guilty 


leaders were executed. Moses led his people in a punitive war against 
the Midianites. In this battle Balaam was killed (31:16). 


Moses once more ordered a military census. This was supervised by 
E.eazer, Aaron’s son, who had served as high priest since his father’s 
death. The total count of Israel’s military manpower was actually 
somewhat lower than it had been when they left Egypt (Num. 26). 
Joshua was appointed and consecrated as the successor to Moses. 
Inheritance problems and additional instructions for regular offerings, 
festivals, and vows were carefully delineated (chs. 27-30). Reluctantly 
Moses granted permission to the Reubenites, Gadites, and some of the 
Manasseh tribe to settle E of the Jordan, exacting from them the promise 
to aid the rest of the nation in the conquest of the land beyond the river 
(ch. 32). 


Anticipating Israel’s successful occupation of the land of Canaan, 
Moses admonished them to destroy the idolatrous inhabitants. He 
appointed twelve tribal leaders to divide the land among the tribes and 
instructed them to provide forty-eight cities throughout Canaan for the 
Levites with adequate pasture area adjoining each city. Six of these 
LeviricaL cites Were to be designed as cities of refuge where people might 
flee for safety in case of accidental bloodshed (Num. 34-35). Moses also 
provided solutions to inheritance problems when daughters inherited the 
family possessions (ch. 36). 


The magnitude of Moses’ character is clearly set forth in his farewell 
speeches to his beloved people. Even though he himself was denied 
participation in the conquest and occupation of the land, he coveted the 
best for the Israelites as they entered Canaan. His admonition to them is 
summed up in his addresses as given in the book of Derurrronomy. He 
reviewed the journey, beginning from Mount Horeb, where God had 
made a covenant with Israel. He pointed out especially the places where 
the Israelites had murmured, reminding them of their disobedience. 
Because of this attitude the generation that Moses had led out of Egypt 
had been denied entrance into the land that God had promised them for 
a possession. With that as the background Moses warned them to be 
obedient. For their encouragement he pointed to the recent victories God 
had given them over the Amorites. This experience provided a 
reasonable basis for the hope of victory under the leadership of Joshua 


as they actually entered the land of Canaan (Deut. 1:1—4:43). 


In his second speech (Deut. 4:44—28:68) Moses emphasized that love 
as well as obedience is essential for a wholesome relationship with God. 
The Decalogue at Mount Sinai was repeated. Wholehearted love for God 
in daily life represented the basis for maintaining this covenant 
relationship in such a way that they could enjoy God’s blessing. 
Consequently each generation was responsible for teaching the fear of 
the Lord their God to the next generation by precept and obedience. In 
this pattern of living they would be God’s holy people in practice. 
Faithfully Moses delineated many of the laws already given, 
admonishing the people to be true to God, warning them against wotartry, 
advising them in the administration of justice, and adding various civil 
and religious regulations. He concluded this speech with a list of curses 
and blessings that were to be read publicly to the entire congregation 
after they crossed the Jordan. In this manner he set before the Israelites 
the way of life and death. Moses provided a written record of the law as 
a guide for Israel. 


At the close of Moses’ career, Joshua, who had already been 
designated as Israel’s leader, was ordained as successor to Moses. In a 
song (Deut. 32) Moses expressed his praise to God, recounting how God 
had delivered Israel and provided for them through the wilderness 
journey. Then, with the pronouncement of the blessing on each tribe, 
Moses departed for Mount Nebo (see Neso, mount), where he was 
privileged to view the Promised Land before he died. 


Moses, Assumption Of. See APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. 


Moses’ seat. See srar, moses’. 


Most High. See EL ELYON. 


Most Holy Place. See tasernacte. 


Mot. The god of death in the Canaanite pantheon (cf. Heb. mdawet 
H4638, construct form môt). He is regarded as the son (or the beloved) 
of Ex and as the adversary of Baar. Some biblical passages personify prata 
(e.g., Job 18:13; Hab. 2:5), but it is not certain whether these allude to 
the Canaanite deity. 


mote. This English term, meaning “small particle,” is used by the KJV 
to render Greek karphos G2847 (“chip [of wood], piece [of straw], bit [of 
wool]” etc.), which occurs only in two passages in the metaphorical 
sense of a minor fault (Matt. 7:3-5; Lk. 6:41-42; modern versions 
typically use the term “speck”). 


moth. See anmats. 


mother. See FAMILY; MARRIAGE. 


mount, mountain. These terms, along with hill, are roughly 
synonymous in the English Bible. Much of Parse is hilly or 
mountainous. These elevations are not dramatically high but are old 
worn-down hills. A central hill country stretches N-S in Palestine, 
attaining its greatest elevations in Gaure (nearly 4,000 ft./1,220 m. 
above sea level) and finally ending in the Necev. Much of Transsorpan is 
high plateau land, although in Syria, N of Palestine, this section reaches a 
great height in Mount Hermon (c. 9,000 ft./2,740 m. above sea level), 
which is snow-covered throughout the year. Many ancient peoples 
considered mountains holy places. Mount Smar (Deut. 33:2; Jdg. 5:4-5) 
and Mount Zion (Ps. 68:16) were specially honored by the Hebrews as 
the places of God’s revelation and abode. Mountains in Scripture are 
symbolic of eternity (Gen. 49:26) and of strength and stability, but God 
is infinitely strong and stable (Ps. 97:5; 121:1-2 RSV; Isa. 40:12). They 
also portray the difficult obstacles of life, but God will overcome these 
mountains for his people (Isa. 49:11; Matt. 21:21). 


Mount, Sermon on the. See Sermon on tHe mount. 


mountain goat, mountain sheep. See anmas (under ibex and 
sheep). 


Mount Hermon. See Hermon. Similarly for other mountains that have 
proper names. 


mount of assembly. See CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF THE. 
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Mount of Beatitudes. A slope on the NW shore of the Sea of Galilee 
where Jesus delivered the Sermon on THE mount, part of which consisted of 
the Beatrruves (Matt. 5:3-12; Lk. 6:20-23). Apart from Matthew’s 
statements that Jesus was on a mountain (Matt. 5:1; 8:1) and Luke’s 
account that the sermon was on a level place (Lk. 6:17), the only other 
help in locating the site is the record that Jesus went from there directly 
to Capernaum. The older suggested location was the Horns of Hattin (Qarn 
Hattin), 7 mi. (11 km.) W of Terras. Now the more popular site is the 
slope up from the Sea of Galilee SW of Capernaum. There is a Catholic 


church in this place. 


Mount of Olives. See Ouives, mount or. 


mount of the congregation. See concrecation, MOUNT oF THE. 


mourning. The ancient Hebrews placed a much greater emphasis on 
external symbolic acts than do modern Western people; people in the 
East today still carry on this respect for symbolic actions. Ceremonies for 
expressing grief at the death of a relative or on any unhappy occasion 
are referred to frequently in the Bible. One reared in the modern West 
must be careful not to view these public expressions as hypocritical; they 
were a natural valid manifestation of grief in that culture. 


When bad news was received or when sudden calamity came, it was 
customary to tear the clothes (2 Sam. 1:2) and to sprinkle earth or ashes 
on the head (Josh. 7:6). Hair cloth (“sackcloth”) was adopted as clothing 
in times of grief (Isa. 22:12). We read of covering the head in mourning 
(Jer. 14:3), and also the lower part of the face (Ezek. 24:17, 22). Among 
those who habitually wore some covering on the head it was a sign of 
mourning to let the hair go loose (Lev. 10:6), which normally (like that 
of a Greek Orthodox priest in the Near East) would be coiled up. 


A death in the household set in motion an elaborate ceremony of 
mourning that lasted a week or more. The members of the family and 
their friends gathered around the corpse and indulged in lamentations 
bordering on hysteria. The rites mentioned above were observed, but in 
a more abandoned form than for other mourning. During the last 
century, W. M. Thomson saw a ceremony of mourning carried out by the 
Arabs of Palestine. He described the three concentric circles of mourners, 
slowly marching, clapping their hands, and chanting a funeral dirge. At 
times they stopped and, flinging their arms and handkerchiefs about in 
wild frenzy, screamed and wailed like maniacs. 


Professional mourners were often called in for a funeral (Jer. 9:17-22; 
Amos 5:16; Matt. 9:23). In the earliest times these were probably to 


protect the living from the spirits of the departed, who were greatly 
feared. By Bible times, however, the mourning women served merely as 
another manifestation of grief for the departed. The OT contains 
warnings against pagan mourning rites (Lev. 19:27-28; Deut. 14:1-2). 
Israelite priests were not allowed to take part in any mourning or other 
funeral ceremonies (Lev. 21:1-4, 10-11). 

Jerrman, the weeping prophet, made many references to mourning. He 
taught the mourning women their dirge (Jer. 9:17-22), heard the land 
lament because of the destruction by the Babylonians (9:10; 12:4, 11; 
14:2; 23:10), and mentioned Racue.’s mourning (31:15-16). He urged 
Israel to mourn for its sins (4:8; 6:26; 7:29) and secretly mourned for the 
nation himself (9:1; 13:17). 


mouse. See anmats. 


mouth. Both Hebrew peh H7023 and Greek stoma G5125 are used 
literally (1 Sam. 1:12; Acts 23:2; et al.) as well as figuratively. Among 
the latter uses, the word “mouth” can refer to an entrance, such as of a 
cave (Josh. 10:27), the grave (Ps. 141:7), a sack (Gen. 42:27), and a well 
(29:10). It is used metaphorically to refer to the absolute sovereignty of 
God in the fiat of his words in judgment, as in the phrases “rod of his 
mouth” (Isa. 11:4) and “out of his mouth comes a sharp sword” (Rev. 
19:15). Jesus taught that “the things that come out of the mouth come 
from the heart, and these make a man ‘unclean’ (Matt. 15:18 and 
parallels; cf. also Rom. 3:14). 


mow. To cut down the standing grass or other herbage. The Hebrew 
noun gêz H1600 (which twice refers to wool or fleece, Deut. 31:20; Job 
31:20), is used of mown grass or a mown field in two passages (Ps. 72:6; 
Amos 7:1). In the latter, the phrase “the king’s mowings” (NIV, “the 
king’s share”) refers to the first cut of spring herbage, which was to be 
given as tribute to the kings of Israel to feed their horses; after that the 
owner of the field could have his portion. The word occurs in the NT 
once as the rendering of Greek amað G286 (Jas. 5:4). 


Moza. moh’zuh (Heb. mésa> H4605, “[act or place of] going out”). 
Some scholars believe that this is a place name, rather than a personal 
name, and that it possibly should be related to Mozan. (1) Son of Careg by 


Ephah his concubine, included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:46). 


(2) Son of Zimri and descendant of Saut through Jonatuan (1 Chr. 8:36- 
37; 9:42-43). Several of the names in this section of the genealogy 
correspond to towns within the tribal territory of Bensamn. 


Mozah. moh‘zuh (Heb. mösâ H5173, perhaps “[water] source” or “[oil] 
press”). A town within the tribal territory of Bensamn (Josh. 18:26). 
Because the name is stamped on the handles of vessels excavated at 
Jericuo and Tell en-Nasbeh (Mizpan), it is thought that Mozah was a center 
for the manufacture of pottery. The town was evidently near such W 
Benjamite cities as Mizpah and Kepuran, but its precise location is 
uncertain. Many scholars believe that the site is at or near the Arab 
village of Qaloniyeh (Qalunyah), about 5 mi. (8 km.) WNW of Jerusatem 
on the road to Tel Aviv. 


muffler. See press. 


mulberry tree. See rants. 


mule. See anmats. 


Muppim. muh’pim (Heb. muppim H5137, derivation unknown). Son of 
Bensamin and grandson of Jacos (Gen. 46:21). This name does not occur in 
the other genealogies of Benjamin, although many scholars identify 
Muppim with Suepaupnam (Num. 26:39 MT; KJV and NIV, “Shupham”), 
Shuppim (1 Chr. 7:12, 15; NIV, “Shuppites”), and Shephuphan (8:5). See 
also Hurrem. 


Muratorian Canon. myoor‘uh-tor’ee-uhn. Also known as the 
Muratorian Fragment, this seventh/eighth-century Latin document 
provides a very early list of accepted NT books. It was discovered by L. 
A. Muratori (1672-1750) in the Ambrosian Library of Milan and 
published by him in 1740. Although some recent scholars have argued 
that the original Greek work from which it was translated may have 
been produced in Syria or Palestine as late as the fourth century, it is 
widely believed that the Muratorian Canon is the earliest existing list of 
its kind, composed originally c. A.D. 180-190 in or near Rome. For a 
discussion of its significance, see canonicrty ILA. 


murder. From the days of Noan the biblical penalty for murder was 
death: “Whoever sheds the blood of man, by man shall his blood be 
shed” (Gen. 9:6). Throughout OT times, the ancient Semitic custom of 
the avencer of blood was followed: a murdered person’s nearest relative 
(the goel) had the duty to pursue the murderer and kill him (Num. 
35:19). Since in the practice of avenging blood in this fashion people 
failed to distinguish between murder and manslaughter, and vicious 
blood feuds would frequently arise, the Mosaic law provided for crs oF 
REFUGE (ch. 35). To these cities a person pursued by the avenger of blood 
could flee. He would be admitted and tried; if judged guilty of murder, 
he would be turned over to the avenger; if judged innocent, he was 
afforded protection in this city from the avenger. It appears likely that 
the advent of the monarchy began a trend away from the ancient goel 
custom, for we find the king putting a murderer to death (1 Ki. 2:34) 
and pardoning another (2 Sam. 14:6-8). 


In a murder trial, the agreeing testimony of at least two persons was 
necessary for conviction (Num. 35:30; Deut. 17:6). An animal known to 
be vicious had to be confined, and if it caused the death of anyone, it 
was destroyed and the owner held guilty of murder (Exod. 21:29, 31). 
The right of asylum in a holy place was not granted a murderer; he was 
dragged away even from the horns of the altar (Exod. 21:14; 1 Ki. 2:28- 
34). No ransom could be accepted for a murderer (Num. 35:21). When a 
murder had been committed and the killer could not be found, the 
people of the community nearest the place where the corpse was found 


were reckoned guilty. To clear them of guilt, the elders of that 
community would kill a heifer, wash their hands over it, state their 
innocence, and thus be judged clean (Deut. 21:1-9). 


murrain. This English term, meaning “pestilence” or “plague,” is used 
once by the KJV to render the common Hebrew word deber H1822 
(Exod. 9:3). See also pracues oF EGYPT. 


Mushi. myoo’shi (Heb. mist H4633, derivation uncertain; the same 
form [mist H4634] is used as a gentilic, “Mushite”). Son of Merarr and 
grandson of Levi (Exod. 6:19; Num. 3:20; 1 Chr. 6:19, 47; 23:21, 23; 
24:26, 30); eponymous ancestor of the Mushite clan of Levites (Num. 
3:33; 26:58). It has been argued that the name is derived from mdseh 
H5407 (Moss), and some speculate that the Mushites constituted an 


early priesthood competing with that of Aaron. 


music and musical instruments. 
I. Musical instruments 


A. The bell. In Exod. 28:33-35, where the Lord prescribes the high 
priest’s garments, he states: “Make pomegranates of blue, purple and 
scarlet yarn around the hem of the robe, with gold bells between them. 
The gold bells and the pomegranates are to alternate around the hem of 
the robe. Aaron must wear it when he ministers. The sound of the bells 
will be heard when he enters the Holy Place before the Lorn and when he 
comes out, so that he will not die.” This custom typifies the ringing of 
the bell during the Roman Mass to call the attention of the worshipers to 
the sacred function in the sanctuary. Bells and jingles on the hem of 
garments not only were found in Israel but also are used by many 
primitive tribes in worship. 


B. The cymbals. The only permanent percussive instrument in the 
TEMPLE Orchestra was the cymbal. In the Holy Scriptures, the use of 
cymbals is solely confined to religious ceremonies: at the time when the 


ARK OF THE COVENANT Was brought back from Kmart sarm (1 Chr. 15:16, 19, 
28); at the dedication of Sonomon’s temple (2 Chr. 5:13); at the restoration 
of worship by Hezexian (29:25); at the laying of the foundation of the 
second temple (Ezra 3:10); and the dedication of the wall of Jerusatem 
(Neh. 12:27). In Ps. 150:5 reference is made to cymbals “of sound” and 
cymbals “of shout” (NIV, “clash of cymbals” and “resounding cymbals”). 
If two different types are meant, one possible distinction is between 
small cymbals that perhaps were held vertically, and large ones held 
horizontally. In the time of Davm, much stress was laid on the cymbal 
and percussive instruments. His chief singer, Asap, was a cymbal player 
(1 Chr. 16:5). However, in the last century of the second temple the 
percussive instruments apparently were restricted to one cymbal, which 
was used to mark pauses only, not to be played while the singing and 
the playing were going on. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


A silver lyre from c. 2600 B.C. 


C. The harp and the lyre. Harps have the neck at an angle to the 
body, either arched (of the same piece as the body) or angular (neck 


fastened to body at near right angle), whereas lyres have a body with 
two arms joined by a crossbar, the strings going from body to crossbar. It 
is difficult to determine which Hebrew words refer to which of these 
stringed instruments. The NIV usually has “harp” for kinnôr H4036 and 
“lyre” for nébel H5575, terms that are often found in the same context 
(e.g, 2 Sam. 6:5; 1 Ki. 10:12; et al.). Other translations, however, 
reverse these two words (e.g., TNIV, NRSV, NJPS). In the historical 
books, the Sepruacmsr renders them by means of unhelpful loanwords, but 
in the poetic and prophetic literature it uses respectively kithara (a 
triangular lyre or lute with seven strings) and psaltérion (psaltery or a 
type of harp). The reference to a ten-string lyre or harp (Ps. 33:2; 144:9) 
probably indicates that normally a different number of strings was 
employed. It has been suggested that kinnôr refers to a “thin” lyre, 
consisting of no more than eight strings, whereas nébel refers to a “thick” 
lyre, which can have as many as thirteen. In any case, these two 
instruments were the most important ones in the temple orchestra, 
without which no public religious ceremony could be held (cf. 1 Chr. 
25:3). They also were used at secular festivities (cf. Isa. 5:12). 


D. The lute. Lutes have strings stretched along a neck attached to a 
resonating body as in guitar-like and violin-like instruments. Although 
lutes are represented in Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Hittite art, it is 
uncertain whether they are mentioned in the Bible. The English term is 
used by the NIV twice to render two different Hebrew words (1 Sam. 
18:6; 2 Chr. 20:28), while the NRSV also uses it twice, but other Hebrew 
words occur (Ps. 92:3; 150:3; cf. also 1 Macc. 4:54). The simplicity of the 
lute (possibly originating from the hunting bow being plucked) should 
caution one against assuming that it did not exist in Israel. 


E. The pipe and the flute. Reed pipes have either one or two 
reeds (as in the present-day clarinet and oboe, respectively) into which 
air is blown, while with flutes the air is blown against one edge of the 
mouth-hole. Flutes can be end-blown (vertical), cross-blown (hole in 
side, held transversely like the modern flute), or whistle flutes. Certain 
Hebrew terms designate instruments belonging to the general class of 
pipes, but it is difficult to be more specific. The /alil H2720, translated 
“flute” in modern English versions (“pipe” in KJV), was probably a reed 
pipe, an interpretation that fits the context of lament in Jer. 48:36. Since 


in antiquity two reed pipes often were played simultaneously by the 
same person, this might also have been true of the /alil (some believe 
that the word refers specifically to the double-pipe; the né#il6t H5704, 
mentioned only in the title of Ps. 5, may have been another form of this 
instrument). Of the four occurrences of Hebrew ‘tigab H6385, two 
passages indicate only that it is a musical instrument (Gen. 4:21; Ps. 
150:4), and the other two imply that it is normally used to express 
rejoicing (Job 21:12; 30:31); the NIV renders this term “flute,” but the 
TNIV and other modern versions have “pipe” (KJV, “organ,” which is 
misleading). 


F. The sistrum or rattle. The Hebrew word mēna ‘an îm H4983 
(from the root nûa: H5675, “to quiver”) occurs only in 2 Sam. 6:5 and 
apparently denotes an instrument that was shaken. The reference could 
be either to a rattle (e.g., beads in a hollow gourd; cf. NRSV, “castanets”) 
or to a sistrum (so Vulg.; cf. NIV). The latter, consisting of a small frame 
with metal pieces loosely attached, was more common, especially in 


Egypt. 


G. The tambourine or timbrel. This instrument (Heb. töp 
H9512) was evidently a small drum made of a wooden hoop and 
probably two skins, without any jingling contrivance like the modern 
tambourine. It was a rhythm-indicator and was used for dances and 
joyous occasions as well as religious celebrations. It was one of the 
instruments employed at the installation of the ark in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
6:5). It is not listed among the musical instruments either of the first or 
second temple, despite its being mentioned three times in the Psalms (Ps. 
81:2; 149:3; 150:4). It appears that the instrument was played primarily 
by women (Exod. 15:20; Jdg. 11:34; 1 Sam. 18:6). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Jewish man blowing the shofar or ram’s horn trumpet. 


H. The trumpet. The Hebrew term šôpār H8795, usually translated 
“trumpet,” refers specifically to a “ram’s horn” used as a sound 
instrument for communicating signals and announcing important events 
(e.g., 1 Ki. 1:34). The characteristic of this animal horn is its curved 
shape and relatively wide, conical bore. The same instrument can be 
referred to with the word ydébél H3413 (“ram” or “ram’s horn”), used 
either by itself (Exod. 19:13) or in combination with šôpār or qeren 
H7967 (Josh. 6:4-8, 13). On the other hand, the common term /dsosera 
H2956 (Num. 10:2 et al.), also translated “trumpet,” designates a tube of 
straight, narrow bore. The main difference between the two types of 
instrument was one of tone quality, but it is likely that a secondary 
difference was the often metallic construction of the Adsoserd. For either 
instrument only a limited number of pitches (two or three) could be 
produced, so that they are far removed from the modern trumpet. 


I. Nebuchadnezzar’s orchestral instruments. Finally, a word 
about the orchestral instruments of Nesucnapnezzar king of Basy.ton, as 
described by Danm: “As soon as you hear the sound of the horn, flute, 
zither, lyre, harp, pipes and all kinds of music, you must fall down and 
worship the image of gold that King Nebuchadnezzar has set up” (Dan. 
3:5; cf. vv. 10, 15). Some of the Aramaic terms used in this verse are of 
uncertain meaning. For example, it has been suggested that the last item, 
sûmpõnēyâ H10507, reflects Greek tympanon and thus designates a drum 
(cf. NRSV), but the word must rather represent symphonia G5246, which 
can simply mean “music” (Lk. 15:25) or “in unison” or “musical band,” 
though here it may refer to a kind of bagpipe (thus NIV “pipes”) or to 
the double-flute. The second item in the list is masréqi H10446, which 
probably signifies some type of flute or whistle (the NRSV and other 
versions have “pipe”). Zithers have many strings stretched across a body, 
either struck (dulcimer) or plucked (psaltery); it is problematic whether 
such instruments are mentioned in the Bible, although both NIV and 
NJPS use “zither” in this verse to render Aramaic gitros H10630 (from 
Gk. kithara). The fourth term here, śabbēkā> H10676, is rendered “lyre” 
by the NIV, but “trigon” by the NRSV and NJPS (the KJV’s “sackbut,” 
referring to a medieval trombone, is wrongly based on the similarity of 
sound between the Aram. and Eng. words). 


II. Music 


A. The history of Hebrew music. The history of Israel’s higher 
civilization in general and the organization of the musical service in the 
temple began with King David’s reign. To him has been ascribed not 
only the creation and singing of the psalms, but also the provision 
(invention?) of musical instruments (1 Chr. 23:5; 2 Chr. 7:6). King David 
chose the Levites to supply musicians for the holy temple. Out of the 
30,000 who were employed at this time, the impressive number of 4,000 
was selected for the musical service. Years later, when King Solomon 
had finished all work for the temple and brought in all the things David 
his father had dedicated, the priest and the congregation of Israel 
assembled before the ark, and the musical service was begun by the 
Levites. The number of them who were instructed in the songs of the 
Lord was 288, divided into twenty-four classes (1 Chr. 25:6-7). On the 
day of the dedication of the temple, “all the Levites who were musicians 
—Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun and their sons and relatives—stood on the 
east side of the altar, dressed in fine linen and playing cymbals, harps 
and lyres. They were accompanied by 120 priests sounding trumpets. 
The trumpeters and singers joined in unison, as with one voice, to give 
praise and thanks to the Loro. Accompanied by trumpets, cymbals and 
other instruments, they raised their voices in praise to the Lorp and sang: 
‘He is good; his love endures forever.’ Then the temple of the Loro was 
filled with a cloud, and the priests could not perform their service 
because of the cloud, for the glory of the Lor» filled the temple of God” 
(2 Chr. 5:12-14). When the king and the people had offered their 
sacrifices, the Levites began to play, “the priests blew their trumpets, 
and all the Israelites were standing” (7:6). 


In Solomon’s temple the choir formed a distinct body. They were 
furnished homes and were on salary. Ezekiel says they had chambers 
between the walls and windows with southern views (Ezek. 40:44). The 
choir numbered 2,000 singers and was divided into two choirs. The 
Psalms, according to the Mishnah (see Tamu), were sung antiphonally. 
The first examples in the Bible of antiphonal or responsive singing are 
the songs of Moses and Miriam after the passage through the Red Sea 
(Exod. 15). There were three forms after which the Psalms and the 


prayers were rendered in the temple. First, the leader intoned the first 
half verse, whereupon the congregation repeated it. Then the leader sang 
each succeeding half line, the congregation always repeating the same 
first half line, which thus became a refrain throughout the entire psalm. 
Second, the leader sang a half line at a time, and the congregation 
repeated what he had last sung. The third form was responsive in the 
real sense of the word—the leader would sing the whole first line, 
whereupon the congregation would respond with the second line of the 
verse. 


The orchestra and the choir personnel were greatly reduced in the 
second temple. The orchestra consisted of a minimum of two harps and a 
maximum of six; a minimum of nine lyres, maximum limitless; a 
minimum of two oboes and a maximum of twelve; and one cymbal. The 
second temple choir consisted of a minimum of twelve adult singers, 
maximum limitless. The singers, all male, were between thirty and fifty 
years of age. Five years of musical training was a prerequisite to 
membership in the second temple choir. In addition to the male adults, 
sons of the Levites were permitted to participate in the choir “in order to 
add sweetness to the song.” 


The musical service in the temple at the time of Christ was essentially 
the same as that in King Solomon’s temple, with the exception of a few 
minor changes in certain forms of singing. There were two daily services 
in the temple—the morning and evening sacrifices. After the sacrificial 
acts, the trumpet was sounded, which was the signal for the priests to 
prostrate themselves, but for the Levites it marked the beginning of the 
musical service. Two priests would now take their stand at the right and 
left of the altar and blow their silver trumpets. After this, these two 
priests would approach the cymbal player and take their stand beside 
him, one on the right and one on the left. When given a sign with a flag 
by the president, this Levite sounded his cymbal, and this was the sign 
for the Levites to begin singing a part of the daily psalm accompanied by 
instrumental music. Whenever they stopped singing, the priests would 
again blow their trumpets, and the people would prostrate themselves. 
Not only psalms were sung but also parts of the Pentateuch. The psalm 
of the day was sung in three sections and at the close of each the priests 
would blow three fanfares on their silver trumpets, a signal for the 


congregation to bow down and to worship the Lord. 


B. Music in the Psalms. The order of the Psalms in the daily 
service of the temple was as follows: On the first day of the week, Ps. 24: 
“The earth is the Lorn’s” in commemoration of the first day of creation. 
On the second day they sang Ps. 48: “Great is the Lorn, and most worthy 
of praise.” On the third day, Ps. 82: “God presides in the great 
assembly.” On the fourth day, Ps. 94: “O Lor», the God who avenges.” On 
the fifth day, Ps. 81: “Sing for joy to God our strength.” On the sixth day, 
Ps. 93: “The Loro reigns.” On the seventh day they sang Ps. 92: “It is 
good to praise the Lordo.” With the singing of the daily psalm, the 
morning sacrifice came to a close. The evening sacrifice was identical to 
the morning sacrifice, with the exception that the incense offering 
followed the evening sacrifice, at sunset. Thus they began and ended the 
day with prayer and praise, of which the burning of incense was 
symbolical. 


The real meaning of the headings of the various psalms is still veiled 
in darkness. Whether they indicate the names of the instruments 
employed in accompanying the psalms, or whether they refer to the tune 
to which they were sung, is still a problem for the musicologist. The 
word sman, Which is found so frequently in the Psalms, is another 
expression that has not been satisfactorily explained. Whether it means 
an interlude, a pause, or a cadence, is not known. Many scholars believe 
it indicates a musical interlude by the temple orchestra. 


C. The dance. This element was considered an integral part of the 
religious ceremonies in ancient Israel. Examples include the Israelite 
women led by Miriam after the crossing of the Red Sea (Exod. 15:20), 
Jephthah’s daughter (Jdg. 11:34), and David himself (2 Sam. 6:14). 
Religious dancing is mentioned only twice in Psalms (Ps. 149:3; 150:4). 
On the Feast of Tabernacles, at the celebration of “water libation,” 
prominent men would dance, displaying their artistic skill in throwing 
and catching burning torches. See also bance. 


mustard. See puanrs. 


Muster Gate. A gate in Jerusaiem, not far from the reme. The Hebrew 
name sa‘ar hammipqdd, which occurs only once in connection with 
Nenemian’s rebuilding of the wall of Jerusaiem (Neh. 3:31), is rendered “the 
gate Miphkad” by the KJV, “the Muster Gate” by the NRSV, and “the 
Inspection Gate” by the NIV. The Hebrew word mipqād H5152 can mean 
both “regulation, appointment” (cf. 2 Chr. 31:13) and “counting” (as 
when mustering troops, 2 Sam. 24:9 = 1 Chr. 21:5). The exact location 
of the Muster Gate is uncertain, but it was apparently opposite the 
temple on the NE part of the city, between the East cate and the Sueep cate 
(Neh. 3:29, 32), and some identify it with the Benjamin care. 


mute. See pisgaszs. 


Muth-labben. myooth-lab’uhn. The Hebrew musical term <almiit 
labbén (in the superscription of Ps. 9) is rendered by the KJV and other 
versions as “upon [NRSV, according to] Muth-labben” (the NJPS has 
“almuth labben”). The meaning is obscure. Interpreting the phrase as a 
reference to a particular melody, the NIV renders, “To the tune of ‘The 
Death of the Son.” 


muzzle. The Israelites were commanded not to muzzle the ox when it 
was treading out the grain, that is, tresne (Deut. 25:4). The muzzle was 
a guard placed on the mouth of the oxen to prevent them from biting or 
eating. The threshing ox was to have ample opportunity of feeding, thus 
making the labor more agreeable. The injunction is in harmony with the 
spirit of the Deuteronomic exposition of the Mosaic law throughout. Pau. 
quotes this injunction to illustrate, with an appropriate light touch of 
humor, his view that it is proper to pay the minister for his work in the 
gospel (1 Cor. 9:8-11; 1 Tim. 5:17-18). 


Myra. mi‘ruh (Gk. Myra G3688, meaning uncertain). A city of Lyca, in 
SW Asia minor; modern Dembre. The apostle Pau. visited the town on his 


journey to Rome, and the fact that he changed ships there indicates its 
importance as a port (Acts 27:5). The origins of Myra are lost in 
antiquity; it was known as an ancient town, achieved some importance 
as the chief city of the Lycian district, and actually was called a 
metropolis. It is described by ancient writers as the “best and most 
sparkling” city of Lycia. Its public buildings were distinguished, and 
included a cymnasium with an arcade furnished with recesses and seats, a 
theater, a bath, a stoa or roofed colonnade, a temple of Peace, and 
during the Christian era several churches. 


myrrh. See PLANTS. 


myrtle. See PLANTS. 


Mysia. mis'ee-uh (Gk. Mysia G3695). A region in NW Asia minor bounded 
by the Aegean, the Hellespont, the Propontis, Brrnynia, Purycia, and Lyna; it 
includes the historic Troas and the areas of Aeolian Greek settlement on 
the Aegean coast. In Greek times it shared the fortunes of the W stub of 
the peninsula, fell to the Romans in 133 B.C. as part of the royal legacy 
of Attalus III, and in Roman days was part of the province of Asia. This is 
why Mysia, never itself an independent political entity, lacks precise 
boundaries. It was a mountainous and, in early times, well-forested 
region, traversed by some of the main trade routes. Percamum lay within 
its somewhat vague boundaries. The early inhabitants of Mysia were 
probably of Thracian origin. Like the Trojans, who held their strategic 
foothold in Mysia near the entrance to the Hellespont, and the Hrrrrres, 
whose great empire at times held dominance this far, they probably were 
an Indo-European stock, an early wave of the great invasions of the 
peoples who, with their kindred dialects, were to settle all Europe. Mysia 
was traversed by Paut in the course of his second journey (Acts 16:7-8), 
but no pause was made there save at Troas. There is evidence, however, 
of church foundations of a very early date. 


mystery. In the NT, the Greek word mystérion G3696 refers to the 
counsel of God, unknown to human beings except by revetation, especially 
concerning his saving works and ultimate purposes in history. Among 
the Greeks, mystery meant not something obscure or incomprehensible, 
but a secret imparted only to the initiated, what is unknown until it is 
revealed. This word is connected with the mystery reuicions of Hellenistic 
times. The mysteries appealed to the emotions rather than the intellect 
and offered to their devotees a mystical union with the deity, through 
death to life, thus securing for them a blessed immortality. Great 
symbolism characterized their secret ritual, climaxing in the initiation 
into the full secret of the cult. 


The chief use of the concept in the NT is by Paut. As an educated man 
of his day, he knew well the thought world of the pagans and accepted 
this term to indicate the fact that “his gospel” had been revealed to him 
by the risen Christ. This fact could best be made clear to his 
contemporaries by adopting the pagan term they all understood, pouring 
into it a special Christian meaning. In a few passages the term refers to a 
symbol, allegory, or parable, which conceals its meaning from those who 
look only at the literal sense, but is the medium of revelation to those 
who have the key to its interpretation (cf. Mk. 4:11 [NIV, “secret”]; Eph. 
5:32; Rev. 1:20; 17:5, 7). 

The more common meaning of mystery in the NT, Paul’s usual use of 
the word, is that of a divine truth once hidden but now revealed in the 
cospeL. A characteristic usage is Rom. 16:25-26: “...my gospel and the 
proclamation of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery 
hidden for long ages past, but now revealed and made known through 
the prophetic writings by the command of the eternal God, so that all 
nations might believe and obey him” (cf. Col. 1:26; Eph. 3:3-6). A 
mystery is thus now a revelation: Christian mysteries are revealed 
doctrines (Rom. 16:26; Eph. 1:9; 3:3, 5, 10; 6:19; Col. 4:3-4; 1 Tim. 
3:16). Christianity, therefore, has no secret doctrines, as did the ancient 
mystery religions. To the worldly wise and prudent the gospel is 
foolishness (Matt. 11:25; 1 Cor. 2:6-9); although it is communicated to 
them, they do not have the capacity to understand it (2 Cor. 4:2-4). The 
Christian mystery, then, is God’s world-embracing purpose of repemption 


through Christ (Rom. 16:25). 


mystery religions. A term applied in the Greek, the Hellenistic, and 
the Roman world to the cult of certain deities that involved a private 
initiation ceremony and a reserved and secret ritual. They were probably 
vestiges of earlier religions, maintaining themselves as secret societies 
after the introduction of the Olympian and other Indo-European deities, 
and ending after what seems a common social pattern, by winning their 
way with the conquering people. The deities with whose worship the 
Greek “mysteries” were principally connected were Demeter, whose cult 
was organized into the ceremonials of Eleusis, and Dionysus, a 
predominantly female cult. The worship of Demeter and Dionysus 
appears to have been in origin a nature worship, with a ritual 
symbolizing death and resurrection in a seasonal sequence, and a 
spiritual reference of this natural pattern to the experience of the soul. 


Little is known about the rites of worship and initiation, for the 
initiates seem to have been faithful in the keeping of their vows of 
secrecy; but it is fairly certain that the worship had to do with notions of 
sin, ritual uncleanness, purification, regeneration, and spiritual 
preparation for another life. It is probable that their influence was 
widespread, and, on the whole, salutary in tranquility of spirit and 
uprightness of conduct. Besides the worship of the goddess and the god 
already named in connection with metropolitan Greece, there were other 
ancient deities whose cults can be properly named “mystery religions,” 
for example, the worship of Orpheus, Adonis or Tammuz, Isis, and 
especially Mithras. The triumph of Christianity over the powerful rivalry 
of the mystery cults, and especially Mrrnraism, was due principally to its 
possession of a historic Person as the center of its faith. Pau. adapted 
some of the vocabulary of the mystery cults to a Christian purpose, and 
his use of the word mysrery for a truth revealed but comprehended only 
by the “initiated,” is a clear allusion to them. 


myth. This term (from Gk. mythos G3680, “story, fable”) is usually 
applied to traditional stories about gods, narrated in a communal setting 


and regarded as occurrences of permanent significance. The word occurs 
only in the Pastoral Epistles and in 2 Peter (1 Tim. 1:4; 4:7; 2 Tim. 4:4; 
Tit. 1:14; 2 Pet. 1:16). In every case myths are repudiated as profitless, 
but each passage adds particular characterizations or contrasts. 
Discussions about these allusions generally turn on (1) whether all have 
some connection with Jupaism, or only the reference in Titus; (2) whether 
they can be directly associated with Gnostic speculations; (3) whether 
they might indicate a sincere but misguided attempt by Christians (or 
Jews) to allegorize pagan myths for homiletical purposes. Some think it 
probable that the Pastorals refer to an early form of Gnosticism that 
flourished on the soil of Hellenistic Jewish Christianity, in some ways 
comparable with what is reflected in Cotossians. There is insufficient data, 


however, to allow firm conclusions Mytilene. See Mrrviene. 


N 


Naam. nay’uhm (Heb. natam H5839, possibly short form of Ernaam, 
“God is pleasantness”). Son of Cates and descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 
4:15). 


Naamah (person). nay’uh-muh (Heb. na:dmdah H5841, possibly 
“pleasantness”). (1) Daughter of Lamecn and Zuian, sister of Tusat-cain, and 
descendant of Cam (Gen. 4:22). She is the only daughter named in the 
lineage of either Cain or Ase. (4:17—5:32). 


(2) Ammonitre wife of Sotomon and mother of Renozoam (1 Ki. 14:21, 31; 2 
Chr. 12:13). It is often assumed that Naamah was one of the many 
foreign women that Solomon married when his heart was turned away 
from God (cf. 1 Ki. 11:1-8), but Rehoboam’s age suggests that this 
marriage had taken place when Solomon was relatively young, and some 
have speculated that it was a diplomatic arrangement on the part of 
Davin. It remains possible, however, that Naamah played a role in 
Judah’s apostasy under Rehoboam (14:22-24). 


Naamah (place). nay’uh-muh (Heb. na:dmah H5842, possibly 
“pleasantness”). A city in the Suepuetan allotted to the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 
15:41). It was apparently near Maxxepan, but its precise location is 
unknown. See also Naamatuire. 


Naaman. nay‘uh-muhn (Heb. na ‘dmdn H5845, “pleasantness”; gentilic 
na «ami H5844, “Naamite” or “Naamanite”). (1) Listed among the “sons” 
of Benjam in Gen. 46:21, but elsewhere identified more specifically as a 
son of Bra and therefore as Benjamin’s grandson (Num. 26:40; 1 Chr. 


8:4, 7 [the Heb. syntax in vv. 6-7 is ambiguous]). He became the 
eponymous ancestor of the Naamites (Num. 26:40; NJPS, “Naamanites”). 

(2) The Aramean commander who was cured of a skin disease by Esna 
(2 Ki. 5). Prior to this incident, the king of Aram (Syria), probably Ben-Hapap 
II, had credited Naaman’s victories to his military genius (v. 1). To the 
successful record of his life, the Scriptures, however, add the pathetic 
phrase, “but he had leprosy” (a feared affliction of the skin, but 
apparently not the piszasz called leprosy in modern times). A young girl, 
who had been taken captive in one of the Aramean raids into Israelite 
territory, served Naaman’s wife. One day she said to her mistress, “If 
only my master would see the prophet who is in Samaria! He would cure 
him of his leprosy” (5:3). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Elisha directed Naaman to wash in the Jordan River in order to be healed from his 


leprosy. 


After a fruitless visit at the court of the king of Israel, Naaman finally 
went to the prophet Elisha and was told to wash himself seven times in 
the river Jorpan, a suggestion that Naaman met with anger and contempt 
as he recalled the clear waters of the rivers of Damascus (2 Ki. 5:12). 
Prevailed on, however, by his servants to heed the prophet, Naaman 
followed the prophet’s instructions, “and his flesh was restored and 
became clean like that of a young boy” (5:14). Naaman’s cure led to his 
acceptance of the God of Israel as the only God “in all the world.” In Lk. 
4:27 Jesus referred to this incident “in the time of Elisha the prophet” 
when he spoke in the synagogue at Nazareth. 


The rest of the account (as told in 2 Ki. 5:15-19) shows how the 


people believed in henotheism—the view that nations had their 
individual gods. Naaman wanted some of Israel’s soil to take home so 
that he could worship Israel’s God even if it was in “the temple of 
Rimmon” where his official duties required him to be with his king. 
(Rimmon was the thunder-god of the Assyrians.) The great Omaiyid 
Mosque at Damascus, today the city’s most magnificent structure is, 
according to tradition, built on the site of the temple of Rimmon where 
Naaman deposited his load of soil from Israel. 


Naamathite. nay’uh-muh-thit (Heb. na <dmat? H5847, “of Naamah”). 
Descriptive title of ZopHar, one of Jos’s three friends (Job 2:11; 11:1; 20:1; 
42:9). It evidently refers to his place of origin. The Judahite town of 
Naaman (Josh. 15:41) is almost certainly not in view. Since the other two 
friends (Eurnaz and Bupap) apparently came from the Arabian desert, the 
term Naamathite may point to a place or clan in NW Arasu. 


Naamite. nay“uh-mit. See Naaman #1. 


Naarah (person). nay‘uh-ruh (Heb. na<dradh H5856, “young 
woman”). One of the two wives of Asnuur, a descendant of Jupan; she bore 


him four sons (1 Chr. 4:5-6). 


Naarah, Naaran (place). nay‘uh-ruh, -ruhn (Heb. na<dradh H5857, 
“watermill”; also na <dran H5860). A city listed as marking part of the SE 
border of the tribe of Epuram (Josh. 16:7 [KJV, “Naarath”]; called Naaran 
in 1 Chr. 7:28). It is mentioned between Aragorn and Jericno. A note from 
Josernus (Ant. 17.13.1) says that Archelaus (see Heron), after rebuilding 
Jericno, “diverted half the water with which the village of Neara used to 
be watered,” thus locating Neara (Naarah) near Jericho and associating 
it with a good water supply. Most scholars identify Naarah with Tell el- 
Jisr, just below the springs ‘Ain Duq and ‘Ain Nuseimeh at the foot of the 
Judean hills, less than 2 mi. (3 km.) NW of Jericho. 


Naarai. nay‘uh-ri (Heb. na‘dray H5858, possibly “young man [or 
attendant] of Yahweh”). Son of Ezsa, listed among Davw’s mighty 
warriors (1 Chr. 11:37); in the parallel passage he is called “Paarai the 
Arbite” (2 Sam. 23:35). It is uncertain which of the two passages 
preserves the original name. 


Naaran. nay‘uh-ruhn. See Naaran, NAARAN (PLACE). 


Naarath. See Naaran. 


Naashon, Naasson. See Nausuon. 


Nabal. nay’buhl (Heb. nabal H5573, “foolish,” possibly by popular 
etymology; the name originally may have derived from a root meaning 
“noble”). A wealthy descendant of Cares who lived in Maon, some 8 mi. 
(13 km.) SSE of Hesron (1 Sam. 25:2-3). He owned 3,000 sheep and 
1,000 goats which he pastured in the vicinity of Carme Gust N of Maon). 
He is described as “surly and mean” (v. 3). Davw, a fugitive from Saur, 
had been giving protection to Nabal’s flocks from marauding bedouins 
(vv. 15-16) and so sent ten of his men now to extend good wishes to 
Nabal, remind him of his service to him, and request a gift in return. 
Nabal showed his ungrateful character in not only refusing the 
reasonable request but also returning insulting remarks. Immediately 
David prepared with 400 men to bring retaliation, but Nabal’s wife 
Ascar, described as “intelligent and beautiful” (v. 3), came quickly to 
David to make amends, bringing a bountiful gift of food and making 
humble apology for her husband’s conduct. When Abigail later told her 
husband of his narrow escape, “his heart failed him” (v. 37), and ten 
days later he died. David then made Abigail one of his wives. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view near Ein Avdat along the Nabatean trade route from Petra to Gaza. In the 


foreground are stone walls located in the valley floor to slow the flow of water over the agricultural fields. 


Nabateans. nab‘uh-tee‘uhnz (Gk. Nabataioi). Also Nabataeans. 
Although this name does not occur in the OT or NT (but see 1 Macc. 
5:25; 9:35), the Nabateans were an influential, Aramaic-speaking people 


who were active in the NW part of Arasia and Transyorpan from about the 


fourth century B.C. to the beginning of the second century A.D. In 
Hellenistic times they were a formidable foe to the Greek successors of 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, their capital, Perra, being inaccessible and impregnable. 


While their king Aretas I befriended the early Maccasrrs, they were in 


conflict with the later Jewish rulers. By NT times their political domain 
extended at times W of Petra to the Necev and N as far as Damascus. They 


lost Damascus when the Romans came to the aid of the Jews against 
them, but later recovered it, so that their king Areras IV controlled it 


when Pau. was there (2 Cor. 11:32). Aretas IV fought with the Romans 
against the Jews and was victorious over Herron Antipas, who had 
divorced Aretas’s daughter to marry Heropias. Nabatea was absorbed into 
the Roman province of Arabia in A.D. 106. 

The Nabateans, a nomadic people, influenced by Aramean, Hellenistic, 
and Roman culture, developed skill in pottery, fine specimens of which 
have been recovered. The architecture of Petra, “the rose-red city,” is 
remarkable; its religious high places, pillars, and figures carved out of 


sandstone cliffs of a canyon are accessible only on foot or muleback. By 
100 B.C. the Nabateans developed water storage and irrigation systems 
in the highlands of Transjordan, the remains of which are still 
impressive. Yet the Nabateans in the Smar peninsula and other outlying 
districts remained nomadic. They were traders between Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, dealing also in wares from India and China, both by 
caravan overland and by sea from a port on the Agasan. 


Nabonidus. nab‘uh-ni‘duhs (from Akk. Nabi-nazid, “[the god Nabu] is 
to be revered”). The last king of Chaldean Babylonia, 556-539 B.C. See 
Basyton. Nabonidus possibly was related to Nesucuapnezzar through 
marriage so that Nabonidus’s son and coregent Bél-Sar-uSur (Betsnazzar) 
could claim to be a descendant of that illustrious monarch (so Dan. 5:11, 
18). Nebuchadnezzar had been succeeded by a period of family strife 
during which the rulers were his son Evi-meropacu (for two years), his son- 
in-law Neriglissar (for four years), and another son, Labashi-Marduk, 
who was recognized as king only for two months, May-June 556 B.C., in 
part of Babylonia. Nabonidus, who was supported by other cities, was 
accepted as sole ruler by the end of June. Two years later Nabonidus 
entrusted the rule of Babylon to his son Belshazzar. He himself moved to 
Haran, where restoration work on the temple of the moon-god Sin, 
Ehulhul, was begun after its ruin by the Medes, as indicated to him in a 
dream. See Haran pace). From there he moved S to attack Adummu (Epom) 
and the sheikh of Teima? (Tema) in NW Arasia, who was killed. 


In 545 B.C. Nabonidus returned to Babylon, where he carried out work 
on various shrines, including that of the sun-god Shamash at Sippar. The 
weakness of the state was evident in both its economy and defense. The 
Medes overran the zone E of the Tigris River, and the Elamites parts of S 
Babylonia. The Persians moved on Babylon in 539. The city was entered 
by a stratagem and without a battle on October 12. On that night 
Belshazzar was put to death (Dan. 5:30). Nabonidus, who had fled to 
Borsippa, reentered the city and was taken prisoner. According to one 
tradition, he died in exile in Carmania. Seventeen days later Cyrus 
himself entered the city and took over the throne. The political power at 
Babylon now passed from Semitic into Persian hands. 


Nabopolassar. nab‘uh-puh-las‘uhr (Akk. Nabi-apla-usur, “may [the 
god] Nabu protect the son!”). First king (626-605 B.C.) of the Neo- 
Babylonian (“Chaldean”) Dynasty, and the father of Nesucuapnezzar II. See 
Basyton. Nabopolassar was originally a petty chieftain in S Babylonia, but 
at the death of King Asnursaniar of Assyria in 626 B.C., he became king of 
Basyton and in a few years had control of all Babylonia. To bind a treaty 
made between Nabopolassar and Cyaxares, king of the Medes (see 
Mrena), the latter gave his daughter Amytis in marriage to Nabopolassar’s 
son, Nebuchadnezzar. Nabopolassar’s army was well-trained in Assyrian 
methods of fighting, and eventually in 612 he and his ally took Nweven. 
This conquest meant that the Assyrian empire was divided, with the 
southern part falling to Nabopolassar. In 609 Haran, the last Assyrian 
stronghold, fell to the Babylonians. See Haran prace). 

In 606 Nabopolassar took up the Eupnrates front, where the Egyptian 
hold on Carcuemisn posed a threat to the entire western part of his newly 
won empire. Pharaoh Neco II of Egypt had invaded Patesre and Syria in 
order to get his share of the fallen Assyrian empire, and it was 
Nebuchadnezzar, the crown prince, acting for his ailing father, who 
achieved the conquest of Carchemish and drove the Egyptian army back 
home in 605. King Nabopolassar had returned to Babylon in the spring 
of the same year, and died there on 15 August. Although Nabopolassar is 
not mentioned in the Bible, Josan of Judah may have been friendly with 
him (as Hezexian had been an ally of the Babylonians), for Josiah lost his 
life at Mecwvo in a futile attempt to stop Pharaoh Neco II from going to 
the aid of the Assyrians (2 Ki. 23:29; 2 Chr. 35:20-27). 


Naboth. nay’both (Heb. nabét H5559, “growth, sprout,” possibly short 
form of a theophoric name, such as “scion of Yahweh”). The owner of a 
vineyard desired by King Anas because it lay near his alternate royal 
palace in Jrzreer (1 Ki. 21:1-29), probably on the E side of the city (2 Ki. 
9:25-26). Ahab offered Naboth either money or the exchange of a better 
vineyard. Naboth refused on the valid ground that it was part of his 
paternal inuerirance. Patrinomies belonged to families, not individuals, and 


Naboth would have wronged his descendants by selling it, as well as 
having broken God’s law (Lev. 25:23-28; Num. 36:7-9). Ahab himself, 
though angry and sullen, did not force the issue, but his wife J:zese did 
by having Naboth falsely accused of blasphemy and stoned to death. 
When Ahab went to take possession of the vineyard, Ewan met him and 
pronounced judgment on him and his family. Ahab repented and a 
temporary stay was granted (21:27-29), but after further warning by 
Micaran the prophet, punishment fell on Ahab (22:24-40) as well as on 
Jezebel and their son Joram (Jenoram, 2 Ki. 9:25-37). 


Nabu. See Nexo cerry). 


Nachon. See Nacon. 


Nachor. See Nanor. 


Nacon. nay’kon (Heb. nākôn H5789, possibly “established”). KJV 
Nachon; TNIV Nakon. The owner of a threshing floor next to which Uzzan 


died because he touched the ark or THE covenant while it was being 
transported toward Jerusatem (2 Sam. 6:6; the parallel passage in 1 Chr. 
13:9 reads Kwon). Some have speculated that the form here is not a 


proper name and that the phrase should be rendered “a certain threshing 
floor” or “the threshing floor of striking” (i.e., destruction). 


Nadab. nay’dab (Heb. nādāb H5606, possibly short form Nepasin, 
“Yahweh is willing”). (1) Eldest son of Aaron and Eusnesa (Exod. 6:23; 
Num. 3:2; 26:60; 1 Chr. 6:3; 24:1). He and his next younger brother, 
Asmu, Were permitted to accompany Aaron and seventy Israelite elders 
while ascending Mount Sia: to see a representation of God and to eat 
and drink in God’s presence (Exod. 24:1, 9-11). Nadab and his brothers, 
Abihu, Ezzazar, and Irnamar, were admitted to priestly office with their 


father, Aaron (Exod. 28:1; Lev. 8:1-36). After several days of 
consecration, on the eighth day when official service began, Nadab and 
Abihu sinned in offering “unholy” (NIV, “unauthorized”) fire before the 
Lord, but the exact nature of the sin is not clear. They were immediately 
consumed in death by fire from the Lord (Lev. 10:1-2; Num. 3:4). To 
emphasize the seriousness of the sin, Moses forbade Aaron and the two 
living sons to observe customary mourning ceremonies for them (Lev. 
10:6). Both men died without offspring (Num. 3:4; 1 Chr. 24:2). 


(2) Son of Shammai and descendant of Jupan through Jeranmerr (1 Chr. 
2:28, 30). 

(3) Son of Jer and descendant of Brensamn; apparently a great-uncle of 
King Saur (1 Chr. 8:30-33; 9:35-39). 


(4) Son of Jerosoam I and king of Israr about 910-909 B.C. (1 Ki. 15:25- 
31). His two years of rule (v. 25) were really only parts of two years (cf. 
vv. 25, 28, 33). While besieging the town of GmsernHon, Nadab was killed 
by his successor, Baasna, who exterminated the whole house of Jeroboam, 
thus fulfilling Auuan’s prophecy (14:10-11). 


Naggai. nag ‘i (Gk. Nangai G3710). KJV Nagge. Son of Maath, included 
in Luke’s ceneatocy or jesus curist (Lk. 3:25). 


Nagge. See Naccat. 


Nag Hammadi Library. nahg‘huh-mah‘dee. In 1945, a dozen Coptic 
MSS (plus part of a thirteenth) were accidentally discovered near the 
modern Egyptian town of Nag Hammadi. These leather codices were 
acquired by the Coptic Museum in Old Cairo. The significance of these 
MSS soon became clear when they were shown to date to the fourth 
century A.D. and to contain more than fifty tractates that give expression 
to what may be called Gnostic Christianity (see Gnosticism). It appears that 
these writings had originally been composed in Greek a century or two 
earlier. Prior to this discovery, our knowledge of Gnostic ideas in early 


Christianity had been largely limited to partial (and hostile) descriptions 
in the patristic literature. Now, however, it became possible to read 
firsthand, and in context, the writings associated with that movement. 
The various tractates are quite diverse in character: some have a strong 
tie to Jewish traditions, others reproduce non-Christian philosophical 
treatises, still others consist of Hermetic texts. Many of the documents 
contain obscure myths, made even more difficult by their fragmentary 
nature and by the fact that in the course of transmission numerous 
copying and translation errors were introduced. Still, these writings have 
opened up a new world to students of early heterodox Christianity, 
shedding considerable light on religious developments after the apostolic 
period. In addition, some scholars have argued that a few of the texts 
provide a direct and independent link to the teachings of Jesus (see Loci; 


THOMAS, GOSPEL OF). 


Nahalal. nay‘huh-lal (Heb. nahdldl H5634, also nahdlol H5636 [Jdg. 
1:30], “water place”). A city allotted to the tribe of Zesutun (Josh. 19:15; 
KJV, “Nahallal”), later given to the Levires descended from Merarr (21:35). 
Zebulun was unable to expel the Canaanite inhabitants who dwelt 
among them, but the latter became subject to forced labor (Jdg. 1:30; 
here the name occurs in the form “Nahalol”). Nahalal was evidently 
close to Sumron, but the precise location is uncertain. 


Nahaliel. nuh-hay‘lee-uhl (Heb. na#dli»él H5712, “river [or palm- 
grove] of God”). A stopping place of the Israelites in Transsorpan toward 
the end of their wanderings (Num. 21:19). Nahaliel was evidently 
between Marranan and Bamorn, but the precise location of these sites is 
unknown. If the name alludes to a wadi, it might be one of the northern 
tributaries of the Arnon. 


Nahallal. See Nassa. 


Nahalol. See Nanatat. 


Naham. nay’ham (Heb. naam H5715, “comfort”). Brother of Hopian’s 
wife, included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:19). 


Nahamani. nay‘huh-may’ni (Heb. nasdmdni H5720, “comfort,” 
possibly a form of Nexeman, “Yahweh has comforted”). An Israelite 
mentioned among leading individuals who returned from Basy.ton with 
ZeruBpaseL (Neh. 7:7; the name is omitted in the parallel in Ezra 2:2). 


Naharai. nay‘huh-ri (Heb. nasray H5726, perhaps “diligent” or 
“gaunt”). A man from Berrorn who served as armor-bearer for Joas and 
who was included among Davw’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:37 [some 
eds. of KJV, “Nahari”]; 1 Chr. 11:39). 


Nahari. See Namara. 


Nahash. nay‘hash (Heb. nd/a§ H5731, “serpent,” or related to Akk. na% 
asu, “to be luxuriant”). (1) King of Ammon in the late eleventh century 
B.C. Soon after Sau. became king of Israel, Nahash besieged Jasesu cean 
and agreed to make a treaty with its inhabitants “only on the condition 
that I gouge out the right eye of everyone of you and so bring disgrace 
on all Israel” (1 Sam. 11:1-2). This incident caused Saul to prove himself 
as king in the way he rallied Israel against Nahash and defeated him 
(11:4-11; cf. 12:12). One of the Dran sra scrons (4QSama) precedes this 
story with a paragraph that many scholars consider original; it indicates 
that the siege of Jabesh Gilead was only one (the last) in a series of 
repressive acts by Nahash against the Transjordanian tribes of Gap and 
Reusen (see the NRSV, which includes the passage). According to 2 Sam. 
10:1-2 (= 1 Chr. 19:1-2), after “the king of the Ammonites died,” Dav 
said to himself, “I will show kindness to Hanun son of Nahash, just as his 


father showed kindness to me.” Many scholars assume that Nahash must 
have aided David when the latter was fleeing from Saul, their mutual 
enemy. The chronology is problematic, however; in addition, some have 
thought that the Nahash in the latter passage is a different individual 
altogether. It has also been suggested that the Nahash referred to in 2 
Sam. 10:2 was a descendant of the one mentioned in 11:1, though the 
biblical text gives no indication that two different people are meant. See 
also #2 below. 

(2) Father of Assan, the sister of Zeruian (2 Sam. 17:25). Both women 
are called sisters of David (1 Chr. 2:16), even though David’s father was 
named Jzssz, not Nahash. Perhaps the best explanation is that Nahash 


was the first husband of David’s mother; if so, these two women were 
half-sisters of David and stepdaughters of Jesse. Some have argued that 
this Nahash is the same as #1 above, in which case David would have 
had a connection with the Ammonite royal family even before the 
conflicts between Saul and Nahash. 


(3) Possibly the name of a town in Judah. See Ir nanasn. 


Nahath. na‘hath (Heb. nahat H5740, possibly “rest” or “pure”). (1) Son 
of Reuel and grandson of Esau by Basemarn; an Edomite clan chief (Gen. 
36:13, 17; 1 Chr. 1:37). 

(2) Son of Zophai, descendant of Lew: through Konatn, and ancestor of 
Samui (1 Chr. 6:26; possibly the same as Toan in v. 34 and Tonu in 1 Sam. 
1:1, both of whom are identified as being a son of Zurn). 


(3) A Levite who, in the time of King Hezexian, was a supervisor of the 
temple offerings (2 Chr. 31:13). 


Nahbi. nah’bi (Heb. nabî H5696, possibly “timid”). Son of Vophsi, 
from the tribe of Napxutau; he was one of the twelve spies sent out by 
Moses to reconnoiter the Promised Land (Num. 13:14). 


Nahor. nay‘hor (Heb. nāôr H5701, meaning uncertain; Gk. Nachōr 


G3732). KJV also Nachor (only Josh. 24:2; Lk. 3:34). (1) Son of Serug, 
descendant of Suem, father of Terran, and grandfather of Asranam (Gen. 
11:22-25; 1 Chr. 1:26); included in Luke’s cenzatoey or sesus curist (Lk. 3:34). 
After the birth of Terah in his twenty-ninth year, Nahor “lived 119 years 
and had other sons and daughters” (Gen. 11:25). 

(2) Second son of Terah, and brother of Abraham and Haran (Gen. 
11:26-29; Josh. 24:2). A list is given of the twelve children of Nahor 
(Gen. 22:20-24), eight by his wife Mucan, who was the daughter of his 
brother Haran (11:29; 24:15, 24, 47), and four by his concubine Reuman. 
The contention that these “children” of Nahor must have represented the 
names of twelve Aramean tribes or places does not necessarily follow 
from the text. Lasan is once called the “son” of Nahor (29:5 NRSV) but 


the Hebrew word bén H1201 can refer to a descendant, thus a grandson 
(cf. NIV). In concluding the covenant at Mizpan, Laban called upon “the 
God of Abraham and the God of Nahor” (31:53). 

(3) A city mentioned in Gen. 24:10. The reference may be either to a 
city called Nahor, or else it may be understood as the personal name, 
referring to #2 above; in the latter case, the passage may be rendered, 
“the city where Nahor lived,” that is, Haran. See Haran crace). The 
Akkadian name Naur, however, occurs frequently in the Marr texts, 
referring to a location in N Mesoporama. It must have been near to Haran 
(Gen. 27:43; 28:10; 29:4-5). 


Nahshon. nah’shon (Heb. na/sén H5732, “little snake”; Gk. Naasson 
G3709). KJV also Naashon (Exod. 6:23) and Naasson (Matt. 1:4; Lk. 
3:32). Son of Amminadab, descendant of Juvan, grandfather (or ancestor) 
of Boaz, and ancestor of Davin; included in the ceneatocy or Jesus curist (Ruth 
4:20; 1 Chr. 2:10-11; Matt. 1:4; Lk. 3:32). Nahshon was the leader of the 
tribe of Judah as they camped in the wilderness (Num. 2:3). As such, he 
assisted Mosrs in taking a census of the Israelites (1:7) and brought 
offerings to the Lord on the first day of the dedication of the rasernactz 
(7:12-17). Since this tribe led the way when the whole nation moved, 
Nahshon was an important man (10:14). His sister Euisnesa married Aaron 


(Exod. 6:23). 


Nahum. nay’huhm (Heb. nadtim H5699, possibly “[God] comforts” or 
“comforter”; Gk. Naoum G3725). (1) An Exxosnre, author of a prophetic 


book (Nah. 1:1). See Nanum, Book or. 


(2) Son of Esli, included in Luke’s cenzatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:25; KJV, 
“Naum”). 


Nahum, Book of. The seventh book among the Minor Prophets. This 
short book is largely a poem, a literary masterpiece, predicting the 
downfall of Niveven, the capital of Assyria. Nineveh was conquered by the 


Babylonians and their allies in 612 B.C. Nahum declared that Nineveh 
would fall as did Tuesrs, which the Assyrians themselves had conquered 


in 663. The book therefore was written between 663 and 612—in 
turbulent times. In 633 Asnursanpat, the last great king of Assyria, died. 
Soon Basyion rebelled, and the Assyrian power rapidly dwindled. In Jupan 
the wicked Manassex reigned until about 641, followed by Amon’s two-year 
reign and then the long reign of the good king Josan (639-608). Perhaps 
it was in Josiah’s day that Nahum prophesied the overthrow of the 
mighty nation that had so oppressed the Jews. Zepuanian also predicted in 
Josiah’s time the overthrow of Nineveh (Zeph. 1:1; 2:13). 
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A pedestal from Nineveh with mythological creatures (c. 2250 B.C.). Nahum prophesied against Nineveh, capital of the 


Assyrian empire. 


Overview of NAHUM 


Author: The prophet Nahum, an Ezxosnre. 


Historical setting: The focus of Nahum’s prophecy is the 
nation of Assyria prior to its fall (612 B.C.). The book was 


probably written sometime between 650 and 630 B.C. 


Purpose: To announce the coming destruction of Neven and 
thus to bring comfort to God’s people. 

Contents: After a psalm of praise to God (Nah. 1:1-11), the 
book promises deliverance to Jupan (1:12-15) and proclaims 
judgments on Nineveh (chs. 2-3). 


The book of Nahum is in two parts: first, a poem concerning the 
greatness of God (Nah. 1:2-15), then another and longer poem detailing 
the overthrow of Nineveh (2:1—3:19). The impassioned expressions of 
Nahum can be better understood when we remember how Assyria had 
overthrown the northern kingdom of Israel in 722 B.C. and had later 
taken forty cities of Judah captive, deporting over 200,000 people— 
according to Sennacuerw’s own boast in his royal annals (cf. 2 Ki. 18:13). 
The cruelty of the Assyrians is almost beyond belief. Their policy seems 
to have been one of calculated terror. Their own pictures show captives 
staked to the ground and being skinned alive. No wonder Nahum exulted 
at the overthrow of the proud, rich, cruel empire of Assyria. 


Some modern critics take issue with Nahum’s theology, saying that 
such vengeful expressions are far from the spirit of the gospel. Such 
views are usually based on a one-sided conception of NT teaching. In 
truth, Nahum declares, God is merciful, a statement similar to that found 
in Exod. 34:6 (Nah. 1:3). Nahum also quotes from Isaian the promise of 
good tidings of peace for his own (Nah. 1:15; cf. Isa. 52:7). But for 
Nineveh the cup of iniquity was full. A century and a quarter earlier, 


Nineveh had repented at the preaching of Jonan. But the repentance was 


temporary, and now a hundred years of savage cruelty and oppression of 
God’s people must be paid for. Assyria, the pride of Tictats-pmeser, SARGON, 


Sennacherib, and Ashurbanipal, must be laid in the graveyard of nations. 


The poem of Nineveh’s doom (Nah. 2:1—3:19) is really quite 
remarkable. The figures of speech are bold and depict in staccato fashion 
the strokes of war. The glamour of the attack with whip and prancing 
horses and flashing swords suddenly gives way to the picture of the 
innumerable corpses that mark Nineveh’s defeat (3:2-3). If it was wrong 
for Nahum to rejoice at Nineveh’s fall, what shall be said of the heavenly 
throng of Rev. 19:1-6? Inveterate sin must at last bring well-deserved 
punishment. The death knell of all opposition to the gospel is here: “I 
am against you,’ declares the Loro Almighty” (Nah. 2:13; 3:5). 


nail. The nails of the carpenter and cabinet maker were widely used 
from ancient times and differed little in size and shape from those used 
today. Made usually of bronze or iron (cf. 1 Chr. 22:3), they were hand- 
forged and tapered more gradually than the machined nails of today. 
Decorative nails with heads of gold (cf. 2 Chr. 3:9) or silver have been 
found. In the sense of the heath that protects the human finger, the term 
nail occurs only once: the end of mourning was marked by dressing the 
hair and cutting the nails (Deut. 21:12). 


Nain. nayn (Gk. Nain G3723). During his great Galilean ministry, 
following the healing of the Roman cenrurion’s slave in Capernaum, Jesus 
journeyed about 25 mi. (40 km.) S to a city called Nain (Lk. 7:11-17). As 
he approached the city, he met the funeral procession of a widow’s son, 
apparently a well-known person, since the procession consisted of a 
large crowd from the city. Touched by the desolate state of the widow, 
Jesus miraculously restored the young man to life to the astonishment 
and gratitude of the whole city and neighboring territory. Luke is the 
only evangelist to report this episode. Nain is identified with the modern 
village of Nein (c. 6.5 mi./10.5 km. SE of Nazareru), which lies at the foot 
of the lower N slope of Mount Morru. It is intriguing that on the S side of 


the same hill lies the OT town of Suunem, where Euisua also restored a 
child to life (2 Ki. 4:8-37). 


Naioth. nay’yoth (Heb. ndyét H5766; in 1 Sam. 20:1 many MSS have 
the common noun nāwôt, “grazing place, township,” and this is the form 
preferred by some scholars). A place in Raman to which Davw fled from 
Saut (1 Sam. 19:18—20:1). When Saul went to this location, “the Spirit 
of God came even upon him, and he walked along prophesying until he 
came to Naioth. He stripped off his robes and also prophesied in 
Samuel’s presence” (19:23-24a). The site is unknown, however, and 
many believe that the word is not a proper name, but rather a common 
noun to be rendered “camps” or the like. Since Samuen lived in Ramah (c. 
5 mi./8 km. N of Jerusaiem), some think that “the camps/dwellings at 
Ramah” described the domicile of Samuel and his school of prophets (v. 
20). 


nakedness. The first use of the word naked in the Bible gives insight 
into the meaning in many other contexts: “The man and his wife were 
both naked, and they felt no shame” (Gen. 2:25). In the unfallen state 
the exposure of the body would not provoke temptation. The sense of sname 
at nakedness is illustrated graphically in the account of Noan’s 
drunkenness and the reaction of his sons to his consequent exposure 
(9:20-23). The expression “to uncover nakedness” is used to describe 
forbidden degrees of cohabitation (Lev. 18:6 et al.). The terms naked and 
nakedness are used figuratively in many ways. “To be naked” may mean 
to be without full covering (Jn. 21:7) or destitute (Job 22:6) or 
impoverished (Gen. 42:9). Jos used the word to indicate the transcience 
of earthly possessions (Job 1:21). The expression “nakedness of the land” 
(Gen. 42:9 NRSV) indicates exposure and helplessness. The spiritual 
state of the church in Laopicza was “wretched, pitiful, poor, blind and 
naked” (Rev. 3:17)—a vivid characterization of its utter bankruptcy. 


Nakon. nay’kon. TNIV form of Nacon. 


name. In Bible times names had greater significance than they usually 
have today. A name was given only by a person in a position of 
authority (Gen. 2:19; 2 Ki. 23:34) and could signify that the person 
named was appointed to a particular position, function, or relationship 
(Gen. 35:18; 2 Sam. 12:25). The name given was often determined by 
some circumstance at the time of birth (Gen. 19:22); sometimes the 
name expressed a hope or a prophecy (Isa. 8:1-4; Hos. 1:4). When a 
person gave his own name to another, it signified the joining of the two 
in very close unity, as when God gave his name to Israel (Deut. 28:9-10). 
To be baptized into someone’s name therefore meant to pass into new 
ownership (Matt. 28:19; Acts 8:16; 1 Cor. 1:13, 15). In the Scriptures 
there is the closest possible relationship between a person and his name, 
the two being practically equivalent, so that to remove the name was to 
extinguish the person (Num. 27:4; Deut. 7:24). To forget God’s name is 
to depart from him (Jer. 23:27). The expression “the name of the Lorp” 
could signify not simply the word by which he is called (see Jenovan), but 
more importantly the Lord himself in the attributes he had manifested— 
holiness, power, love, etc. Often in the Bible the name signified the 
presence of the person in the character revealed (1 Ki. 18:24). To be sent 
or to speak in someone’s name meant to carry that person’s authority 
(Jer. 11:21; 2 Cor. 5:20). To pray in the name of Jesus is to pray as his 
representatives on earth—in his Spirit and with his aim—and implies the 
closest union with Christ. 


names. When God named what he had made, he described the essence 
of the thing (Gen. 1:5, 8, 10; 2:11-14). By allowing Apam to give names, 
God enabled him to express relationships to his fellow creatures: Adam 
named the beasts (2:19-20) and woman (2:23). Eve’s personal name is 
from her function as mother of all living (human) beings (3:20). Cam’s 
name is a play on two Hebrew words (4:1). Seru is a reminder that God 
“appointed” him instead of Ase. (4:25). “Men began to call on the name 
of the Loro” (4:26); did they possibly already at this time begin to 
recognize him by his revealed name, Jenova (Yahweh)? God changed the 
name of Abram to Asranam in view of his destiny (17:5). Names in Gen. 


10 are of individuals (e.g., Nimrod) or nations (e.g., Egypt [= Mizraim], 
Jebusites, Canaanites), or eponymous ancestors or tribes descended from 
them. People were named for animals (Caleb, dog; Tabitha and Dorcas, 
gazelle), plants (Tamar, palm tree), precious things (Peninnah, coral or 
pearl), qualities (Hannah, grace; Ikkesh, perverse; Ira, watchful), 
historical circumstances (Ichabod, inglorious), or for relatives (Absalom 
named a daughter after his sister Tamar). 


The significance of the names of the tribes of Israel is brought out in 
Gen. 48-49. Names compounded with EL (God) or Jeho- and -iah 
(Yahweh) became common. Jacos (supplanter) received the name IsracL 
(prince of God) and recognized God without learning his secret name 
(32:24-32). Prophets gave their children symbolic names (Isa. 8:1-4; Hos. 
1:4-11). The Messian was given significant names: Immanuer (God with us, 
Isa. 7:14; Matt. 1:23), Jesus (Yahweh saves, Matt. 1:21; Lk. 1:31). In his 
name (Acts 3:16) miracles were wrought, as he promised (Jn. 14:13-14). 
When we act in Jesus’ name, we represent him (Matt. 10:42). Place- 
names are for natural features (Lebanon, white, because it is snow- 
capped; Bethsaida and Sidon from their fishing; Tirzah, pleasantness, for 
its beauty). By NT times both personal and family names were common 
(Bartimaeus) or descriptive phrases were added, as for the several Marys. 
Hybrid or duplicate names occur in a bilingual culture (e.g., 
Cephas/Peter). Patriarchal times saw names as indicators of character, 
function, or destiny. Soon names began to be given more hopefully than 
discriminatingly, until finally we are not sure whether the name tells us 
anything about the nature: Was Philip truly a “lover of horses”? The 
many genealogical tables in the Bible follow the practice of ancient 
historians, showing the importance of descent and of the relations thus 
established between individuals. 


Naomi. nay-oh’mee (Heb. nā:o“`mî H5843, “pleasant[ness]”). Wife of 
Eumetech and mother-in-law of Rum. Naomi and her husband, who were 


originally from Berutenem, had two sons, Manton and Kmion (Ruth 1:1-3). 
Because of a famine in Jupan they moved to Moas, and when Naomi was 
widowed, her sons married Moabite wives, namely Orpan and Ruth (v. 
4). When the two sons died, she returned to Bethlehem with Ruth. In her 


depression she said she should no longer be called Naomi, “pleasant,” 
but now more appropriately Mara, “bitter.” She advised Ruth in the steps 
that led to Ruth’s marriage to Boaz (Ruth 3:1-6), and she nursed Ruth’s 
child (4:16-17). 


Naphath, Naphath-dor. See Narnom por. 


Naphish. nay‘fish (Heb. nāp H5874, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Isma and grandson of Asranam (Gen. 25:15; 1 Chr. 1:31). His 
descendants became an Arabian tribe living in Transsorpan and were 
among those defeated by the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the Manassites 
(1 Chr. 5:19; KJV, “Nephish”). Some scholars believe that the Nepnussim, 
listed among postexilic temple servants (Ezra 2:50; Neh. 7:52; see 
NetrHinm), were descendants of prisoners of war from this tribe. 


Naphoth. See Nammo por. 


Naphoth Dor. nay’foth-dor’ (Heb. napét dôr H5869 [with variant 
spellings], possibly “heights of Dor”). Also Naphath-dor. A hilly region 
surrounding the city of Dor. The first element occurs in the plural form 
napot H5868 only once (Josh. 11:2), while the singular construct ndapat is 
found twice (12:23; 1 Ki. 4:11). In addition, the word nepet by itself 
occurs once (in the pausal form hanndpet, Josh. 17:11); it is treated as a 
proper name by some versions (NIV, “Naphoth”; NRSV, “Naphath”), but 
as a common noun by others (KJV, “countries”; NJPS, “regions”). 
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Wadi ‘Ammud). 


Naphtali. naf‘tuh-li (Heb. naptali H5889, “[my] struggle”; Gk. 
Nephthalim G3750). KJV NT Nephthalim. Sixth son of Jacos, and his 
second by Bunnan, the handmaid of Racne. (Gen. 29:29). Naphtali and Dan 
(Bilhah’s older son) usually are mentioned together in OT contexts. Of 
Naphtali himself practically nothing is known, and Jacob’s blessing for 


Naphtali was brief and noncommittal (49:21). He had four sons, and his 
descendants became one of the Israelite tribes. 


The tribe of Naphtali appears in the lists of the book of Numsers as a 
tribe of moderate size. It furnished 53,400 soldiers at Kapzsu sarnea (Num. 
1:43) and 45,000 at the mustering of the troops across from Jericuo 


(26:50). In the wilderness organization, Naphtali was supposed to camp 
on the N side of the rasernacte under the standard of Dan, and this group 
of tribes brought up the rear in marching. Interestingly, they settled 
together in Canaan. Naphtali’s prince Ahira gave the last offering for the 
dedication of the altar (7:78). Naphtali received the next to the last lot in 
the final division of the land (Josh. 19:32-39), but in many ways its 
inheritance was the best. 

The territory of Naphtali, as nearly as we can tell, included the fertile 
scenic area just W of the Sea of Galilee and the sources of the Jorpan. It 
reached from the lower limits of the Sea of Galilee almost up to a point 
opposite Mount Hermon. On the W it reached halfway to the Meprrerranean, 
being bounded by the tribe of Asner. The chief cities of Naphtali were 
Hazor, KinneretH, and Kepesu. The latter was the northernmost of the crries of 
reruGE in W Palestine; it was also the home of Barak. Naphtali figured 
largely in Desoran’s conquest of Hazor (Jdg. 5:18). Men from this tribe 
also assisted Gmron (7:23). Naphtali is mentioned as one of Sotomon’s 
revenue districts (1 Ki. 4:15), and the collector was a son-in-law of the 
king. 

Lying exposed in the N, the territory of Naphtali proved vulnerable. It 
was conquered by Ben-napad (1 Ki. 15:20), and the tribe was later 
deported after the first invasion of TictatHpmeser about 733 B.C. (2 Ki. 
15:29), who settled Gentiles in the territory. This event is mentioned in 
Isa. 9:1 with a prediction of the Messias, who preached, as Matthew 
reminds us (Matt. 4:12-16), in this same region of Galilee of the Gentiles 
in fulfillment of the ancient prophecy. 


Naphtuhim. See Naputunites. 


Naphtuhites. naf‘tuh-hits (Heb. naptujim H5888, derivation 
uncertain). A people group that descended from Miram (NRSV, “Egypt”), 


the son of Ham (Gen. 10:13; 1 Chr. 1:11). Their identity is unknown, but 
because they are listed just before the Parnrusrres, who lived in Upper 
(i.e., southern) Ecyrr, some scholars have proposed that the Naphtuhites 
were associated with Lower Egypt, in particular the Nunez delta. An 


alternate suggestion links the name with the Egyptian god Ptah and thus 
with the city of Mempnis in Middle Egypt. 


napkin. See HANDKERCHIEF. 


Narcissus. nahr-sis‘uhs (Gk. Narkissos G3727). When writing to the 
church in Rome, Pau. sends greetings to “those in the household of 
Narcissus who are in the Lord” (Rom. 16:11). Evidently, the reference is 
to Christians among the slaves (or possibly freedmen) in this household. 
Why Narcissus himself is not greeted has been the subject of speculation. 
Had he died? Or did Paul know that he was absent from Rome at the 
time? Or perhaps Narcissus was not a believer? 


nard. See rants. 


Nathan. nay'thuhn (Heb. nātān H5990, “gift,” or short form of a name 
such as Exnatuan, “God has given”; Gk. Natham G3718). (1) Son of Davm 
and Bartusuesa (2 Sam. 5:14; 1 Chr. 3:5; 14:4). This Nathan was an older 
brother of Soromon, and his family is pictured as having a part in Israel’s 
future eschatological events (Zech. 12:12; some believe that the 
reference here is to #2 below, Nathan the prophet). He is also included 
in Luke’s crnearocy or jesus curist (Lk. 3:31; in Matt. 1:6, the genealogy is 
traced through Solomon). 

(2) A prophet at the royal court in Jerusarem during the reign of David 
and the early years of Solomon. David consulted him regarding the 
building of the temre (2 Sam. 7; 1 Chr. 17). Nathan at first approved, but 
that same night he had a vision directing him to advise David to leave 


the building of the temple to the son who would succeed him. David 
humbly obeyed, expressing gratitude to God for blessings bestowed and 
others promised. Later Nathan rebuked David for adultery with 
Bathsheba (2 Sam. 12:1-25). David earnestly repented. The title of Ps. 51 
links it with this incident. When Aponyan sought to supplant his aged 
father David as king, Nathan intervened through Bathsheba to secure the 
succession for her son Solomon (1 Ki. 1:8-53). Nathan wrote chronicles 
of the reign of David (1 Chr. 29:29) and shared in writing the history of 
the reign of Solomon (2 Chr. 9:29). He was associated with David and 
Gap the seer in arranging the musical services for the house of God 
(29:25). 

(3) Father of Ica, who was one of David’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 


23:36); the parallel passage, apparently as a result of later scribal 
corruption, identifies Nathan as brother of Joel (1 Chr. 11:38). 


(4) The list of Solomon’s “chief officials” (1 Ki. 4:2) includes the 
following: “Azariah son of Nathan—in charge of the district officers; 
Zabud son of Nathan—a priest and personal adviser to the king” (4:5). It 
is often assumed that both Azariah and Zabud were sons of the same 
man. Many have thought that this Nathan should be identified with 
Solomon’s brother (#1 above); others have proposed Nathan the prophet 
(#2). In addition, some have wondered if there is a connection between 
Nathan father of Zabud and Nathan father of Zabad (see #5 below). 
None of these suggestions can be confirmed. 


(5) Son of Arra, descendant of Juvan through Jeranmert, and father of 
Zabad (1 Chr. 2:36). 
(6) One of a group of leaders sent by Ezra to Ippo to get attendants for 


the house of God (Ezra 8:16). He is usually thought to be the same 
Nathan as the descendant of Binnui who agreed to put away his foreign 
wife (10:39). 


Nathanael. nuh-than’ay-uhl (Gk. Nathanaél G3720, from Heb. nétan él 
H5991, “God has given”). A disciple of Jesus, mentioned only in Jn. 
1:45-51; 21:2. His home was in Cana of Gaure (21:2) and he heard of 


Jesus from Paue (1:45). The circumstances surrounding his calling are 


somewhat striking, since Christ praises his integrity at their initial 
encounter and demonstrates to Nathanael his own foreknowledge by 
reference to the fig tree. Evidently Nathanael’s knowledge of the 
Scripture was considerable because of the remarkable theological 
repartee that occurred between Christ and him (1:47-51). Because 
Nathanael is not mentioned in the Synoptic Gospels, efforts have been 
made to identify him with one of the apostles listed in Matt. 10:2-4 and 
parallels. A widely accepted suggestion since antiquity is that Nathanael 
was the same as BarrHotomew. Though it is true that double names (even 
double Semitic names) were sometimes used, this proposal remains only 
a conjecture. 


Nathan-Melech. nay’thuhn-mee‘lik (Heb. nétan-melek H5994, 
“Melech [= king] has given,” possibly in reference to Yahweh or to 
Motscu). TNIV Nathan-Melek. An official or chamberlain near whose 
quarters were kept “the horses that the kings of Judah had dedicated to 
the sun”; these horses were removed by King Josan (2 Ki. 23:11). 


nations. See Gentz. 


nature, natural. Both the OT and NT creation primarily as a backdrop 
to repemption. The closest one gets in Scripture to nature as a distinct 
entity is in three passages: the wording “all the host of them” in 
reference to the totality of God’s creation (Gen. 2:1); Paur’s statement 
regarding the ungodly changing the course of “nature” (Gk. physis 
G5882, Rom. 1:26); and the apostle’s appeal, “Does not the very nature 
of things teach you...?” (1 Cor. 11:14). 


The emphasis in Scripture is on the following facts: (a) God the Father 
is Creator, Sustainer, and Ruler of all (Gen. 1-2; Isa. 44:24; Amos 4:13); 
(b) God is omnipresent in all he has created (Ps. 139:7-12); (c) Christ the 
Son also must be spoken of in terms of Creator, Sustainer, and Ruler (Jn. 
1:3; Col. 1:16-17; Heb. 1:10-12); (d) the order and beauty of the 
universe reflect and proclaim the existence, wisdom, and power of God 


(Job 38:4—39:30; Ps. 8:1-4; 19:1-6; 104:1-32; 136:6-9; Prov. 8:22-31; 
Rom. 1:19-20); and (e) one may learn from God’s bounty and care in 
nature regarding God’s provision and concern for human beings (Matt. 
6:25-34; Lk. 12:22-31). 

The Greek noun physis denotes (a) a condition, endowment, or status 
inherited from one’s ancestors, as in reference to those who “by nature” 
are Jews (Gal. 2:15), heathen (Rom. 2:27), “children of wrath” (Eph. 2:3 
NRSV), or the “natural” and “wild” branches of the olive tree (Rom. 
11:21, 24); (b) innate characteristics and instinctive dispositions, as of 
false gods (Gal. 4:8), men (Rom. 2:14; Jas. 3:7b), or even God (2 Pet. 
1:4); (c) the established order within nature, as of sexual relations (Rom. 
1:26b) or decorum (1 Cor. 11:14); and (d) a creature or product of 
nature (Jas. 3:7a). The cognate adjective physikos G5879 is employed 
with reference to natural human instincts (Rom. 1:26-27), and in a 
deprecatory sense of only the natural instincts (2 Pet. 2:12). The 
adjective psychikos G6035 (see sou.) signifies the life of the natural world 
and whatever belongs to it, always to be contrasted with the 
supernatural world and that which may be characterized as belonging to 
the Hoty serr (1 Cor. 2:14; 15:44-46; Jas. 3:15; Jude 19; see also sznsuat). 
It is in this latter theological and ethical sense that the word comes to its 
distinctive expression in the Bible, identifying the state of human beings 
as they are “in Adam” and serving as a backdrop to God’s complete 
redemption “in Christ.” 


Naum. See Nanum. 


nave. This English term is used by the NRSV and other versions to 
render Hebrew hékal H2121 (which usually means “palace” or “temple”) 
in passages where the word refers to the larger room (NIV, “main hall”) 
of the temre (e.g., 1 Ki. 6:3, 5; Ezek. 41:1-2; cf. also habbayit haggadél, 
lit., “the big house,” 2 Chr. 3:5). 


navel. The Hebrew term 5dr H9219 is used once in the sense “navel” 
(Cant. 7:2), once with reference to the navel cord (Ezek. 16:4), and once 


by synecdoche for the whole body (Prov. 3:8). (A similar word, Sarir 
H9235, which occurs only in Job 40:16, is rendered “navel” by the KJV, 
but its meaning is “muscle.”) Another word for “navel” is fabbtir H3179, 
and in both of its occurrences it is constructed with eres H824, yielding 
the metaphorical meaning of “the center of the land” (Jdg. 9:37; Ezek. 
38:12). 


navy. See sus. 


Nazarene. naz‘uh-reen (Gk. Nazarénos G3716 and Nazoraios G3717, 
“of Nazareth”). In almost every occurrence, this name identifies Jesus on 
the basis of his long residence in Nazareru; in one passage it serves to 
identify his followers (Acts 24:5). Used by friends, the term had a 
friendly meaning (Acts 2:22; 3:6; 10:38), and Jesus applied the title to 
himself (22:8). Used by his enemies, it was a title of scorn (Matt. 26:71; 
Mk. 14:67). It is not altogether certain what Matthew intended in the 
words, “So was fulfilled what was said through the prophets: ‘He will be 
called a Nazarene’” (Matt. 2:23). Most interpreters have thought that 
Matthew had in mind Isa. 11:1, in which the Messian is referred to as a 
“branch” or “shoot” (Heb. néser H5916) out of the roots of Jesse. Others 
have said that Matthew meant only that the Messian would be a despised 
person (ch. 53) and not a prominent or accepted individual (Nazarenes 
apparently were despised by their neighbors in the first century; cf. Jn. 
1:46). Still others have understood the verse only as a positive statement 
that pointed to a negative truth, namely that the Messiah would not be 
called a Bethlehemite, the place of his nativity, in order to avoid 
hostility. He, therefore, would be called something else, in fact, a 
Nazarene. In any case, Matthew sees a fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy 
when Jesus’ parents took up their residence in Nazareth. 


Nazareth. naz‘uh-rith (Gk. Nazareth G3714 [also Nazaret and Nazara]; 
meaning uncertain). A city in Gauer, the home of Mary and Joseph, the 
human parents of Jesus (Lk. 1:26; 2:4). After their flight into Ecyrr to 


escape the ruthless hands of Herop the Great, the holy family 
contemplated returning to Berznem of Juvea; but hearing that Herod’s son 
Archelaus was now reigning in Judea, they withdrew to Nazareth in 
Galilee (Matt. 2:13-23). Important as it may seem to have been in the 
NT, the town is not mentioned in the OT, the Taimo, or the writings of 
JosrepHus. There is reason to believe that Nazareth was a rather 
insignificant town in Jesus’ day, overshadowed by the larger city to the 
N, Sepruoris. Nazareth is about halfway between the S end of the Sea of 
Galilee and Mount Carme. Situated in the hills to the N of the Plain of 
Espracton, the site (modern en-NaSsira) commands a good view of the 
ancient battlegrounds. To the N one also can see Mount Hermon; to the W, 
the Meprrerranean; and to the E, Basman. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Nazareth ridge as seen from the floor of the Jezreel Valley. (View to the NW.) 


Nazareth. 


Upon reaching the age of thirty and the beginning of his ministry, our 
Lord went from Nazareth to Judea to be baptized by Jonn tue saptist. An 
interesting comment on Nazareth from the mouth of Narnanae, appears in 
Jn. 1:46: “Nazareth! Can anything good come from there?” This question 
has been understood in many ways, but the most common is that 
Nathanael was casting an aspersion on the smallness of the town, 
perhaps viewing it as a rival to his own village of Cana (cf. 21:2). Luke 
records that Jesus was rejected by the people of Nazareth when he read 
from Isa. 61:1-2 at the synagogue and told the congregation that he was 
the fulfillment of that prophecy. Then he proceeded to illustrate from the 
lives of Ewan and Euisna that prophets are rejected by their own people. 
In their anger the citizenry led him to the brow of the hill on which the 
city was built, that they might throw him over; but he escaped in the 
crowd (Lk. 4:16-30). Some see a second and later rejection of Jesus at 
Nazareth in the parallel accounts of Matthew and Mark (Matt. 13:54-58; 
Mk. 6:1-6a). Again, the people were offended at him when he read in the 
synagogue. Mark comments: “He could not do any miracles there, except 
lay his hands on a few sick people and heal them. And he was amazed at 
their lack of faith” (Mk. 6:5-6). 


Nazareth Decree. An inscription cut on a slab of white marble, sent 
in 1878 from Nazarem for the private collection of a German antiquarian 
named Froehner. It was not until 1930, when, on Froehner’s death, the 
inscription found a place in the Cabinet de Medailles of the Louvre, that 
the historian Michel Rostovtzeff noticed its significance. The decree 
states: “Ordinance of Caesar. It is my pleasure that graves and tombs 
remain undisturbed in perpetuity for those who have made them for the 
cult of their ancestors, or children or members of their house. If, 
however, any may lay information that another has either demolished 
them, or has in any other way extracted the buried, or has maliciously 
transferred them to other places in order to wrong them, or has 
displaced the sealing or other stones, against such a one I order that a 
trial be instituted, as in respect of the gods, so in regard to the cult of 
mortals. For it shall be much more obligatory to honor the buried. Let it 


be absolutely forbidden for anyone to disturb them. In the case of 
contravention I desire that the offender be sentenced to capital 
punishment on the charge of violation of sepulchre.” 


Evidence suggests that the inscription falls within the decade that 
closed in A.D. 50. The central Roman government did not take over the 
administration of Gainer until the death of Acrra ı in 44. This limits the 
date, in the opinion of competent scholarship, to five years under 
Craunius. This emperor’s interest in continuing the religious policy of 
Aucustus led to a wide knowledge of the religions of the empire and 
prompted investigation in the courts of any case involving cults or 
religious beliefs. Nazareth having recently fallen under central control, 
Claudius proceeds to deal with the trouble on the spot. Inquiries are 
made in Palestine, and the local authority asks for directions. The result 
is a “rescript” or imperial ruling. Claudius wrote more than one long 
letter on religious matters (e.g., a notable letter to the Jews of 
Alexandria in A.D. 41). The decree set up at Nazareth may have been 
part of such a communication. If this hypothetical reconstruction is 
correct, it is in the words of an emperor that the twentieth century read 
the first secular comment on the Easter story, and legal testimony to its 
central fact. 


Nazarite. See Nazre. 


Nazirite. naz‘uh-rit (Heb. ndzir H5687, “dedicated, withheld”). KJV 
Nazarite. A member of a Hebrew religious class, specially dedicated to 
God. The authorization for Nazirites appears in Num. 6:1-21 and was 
divinely revealed, through Mosss, shortly before Israel’s departure from 
Mount Sma: (Num. 10:11; cf. Exod. 40:17). It would appear that the 
practice of separation for religious purposes is very ancient and was 
shared by a number of peoples. In Israel, however, it assumed unique 
proportions. There were two different types of Naziritism, the temporary 
and the perpetual, of which the first type was far more common. In fact, 
we know of only three of the latter class: Samson, Samuri, and Jonn THE 


BAPTIST. 


The three principal marks that distinguished the Nazirite were (1) a 
renunciation of all products of the vine, including grapes; (2) prohibition 
of the use of the razor; and (3) avoidance of contact with a dead body. 
The OT nowhere explains why these three areas of prohibition were 
chosen as giving expression to the Nazirites’ positive “separation to the 
Loro” (Num. 6:2), but there are some fairly obvious, even if speculative, 
lines of thought. Abstention from the fruit of the vine could point to the 
renunciation of earthly joys in order to find all joy in the Lord. Allowing 
the hair to grow must surely symbolize the dedication of personal 
strength and vitality to the Lord (at the end of the period of the vow the 
hair was shaved and cast into the fire of sacrifice, 6:18). The avoidance 
of contact with the dead symbolizes the primacy of the Nazirite’s 
relationship to the Lord: no duty to others can take its place. It should be 
noted that Nazirites were not expected to withdraw from society, that is, 
to live a monastic type of life, nor to become celibate. The question has 
been raised whether the Recasrres of Jer. 35 were included within the 
Nazirite classification. It appears, however, that the Recabites had more 
the status of a (Hebrew) nomadic group, since they were not merely 
forbidden to drink wine but also to refrain from owning real estate (they 
lived in tents, Jer. 35:7, 10). 


John the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, was a Nazirite from birth 
(Lk. 1:15). The connection between John the Baptist and the Qumran 
community is rather tenuous, nor can it be proved that the men of 
Qumran were all Nazirites (see Dran sra scrous). The case of Pau. and 
Naziritism has frequently elicited discussion. Although it cannot be 
established that the apostle assumed such vow, it is certain that he did 
assume the expenses of those who did (Acts 21:23-24). The court of 
Herod Acrirpa supported a large number of Nazirites, according to 


JOSEPHUS. 


The reasons for taking a Nazirite vow were numerous. A vow might be 
assumed by a parent before the birth of a child; by one in some sort of 
distress or trouble; or by a woman suspected by her husband of 
unfaithfulness in their marriage relationship until the suspicion could be 
removed. Women and slaves could take vows only if sanctioned by their 
husbands or masters. The period of time for the Nazirite vow was 
anywhere from thirty days to a whole lifetime. 


There is only one clear-cut mention of the Nazirites by the prophets. 
The prophet Amos voices a complaint of the Lord against the children of 
Israel that he had given to Israel the prophets and the Nazirites as 
spiritual instructors and examples, but that the people had given wine to 
the Nazirites and had offered inducements to the prophets to refrain 
from prophesying (2:11-12). 


Neah. nee‘uh (Heb. né«4 H5828, derivation unknown). A town on the N 
border of the tribal territory of Zesu.un (Josh. 19:13). Neah was located 
between Rimmon prace) and Hannatuon, but the site has not been identified. 


© Dr. James C. Martin A general view of modern Kavala, ancient Neapolis. (View to the W.) 


Neapolis. nee-ap‘uh-lis (Gk. Nea polis or Neapolis G3735, “new city”). 
A town on the N shore of the Aegean Sea (to be distinguished from 
Neapolis, modern Naples, in Italy). The best evidence places its site at 
the present Greek town of Kavala. The city belonged first to Thrace (see 
TuraciA), then became part of both the first and second Athenian 
Confederacy, during which time it was commended for its loyalty. It 
finally fell within the Roman province of Maceponia. Neapolis was the first 
point in Europe touched by Pau: and his companions when they came 
from Troas (Acts 16:11). From here it was an easy journey to Pripp 
(about 10 mi./16 km. inland). It is possible that the apostle passed 


through the town again when he revisited Macedonia (20:1); and it is 
almost certain that he embarked from Neapolis on his journey back to 
Troas (20:6). 


Neariah. nee ‘uh-ri‘uh (Heb. nē saryâ H5859 “young man [or servant] of 
Yahweh”). (1) Son of Ishi and descendant of Simeon during the reign of 
Hezexian; Neariah and his brothers led 500 Simeonites in an invasion of 
Ser and wiped out the Amatexires (1 Chr. 4:42-43). 


(2) Son of Shemaiah and postexilic descendant of Davw through 
Sotomon and Zerussaset (1 Chr. 3:22-23). Some scholars believe he was the 
son of Shecaniah; see Hartusu #1. 


Nebai. nee’bi (Heb. nêbāy H5763, derivation uncertain). One of the 
leaders of the people who signed the covenant of Nenemin (Neh. 10:19; 
the LXX and some modern versions follow the Ketib, “Nobai”). 


Nebaioth. ni-bay’yoth (Heb. nēbāyôt H5568, meaning unknown). 
Firstborn son of Ismar and grandson of Asranam and Hagar (Gen. 25:13; 
28:9; 36:3; 1 Chr. 1:29). The name is used also of his descendants (Isa. 
60:7), an E Semitic tribal people of Arasa. The Nebaiothites 
(Nabaiateans) are mentioned in Assyrian records in connection with 
Kepar (as in Isaiah). Moreover, the form nbyt occurs in N Arabian 
inscriptions with reference to a tribe hostile to Teima? (Tema). Attempts 
to equate Nebaioth with the historical Nasarzans have been widely 
rejected both on philological and historical grounds. 


Neballat. ni-bal‘uht (Heb. néballat H5579, possibly from a root błź, 
attested in Akk. balatu, “life”). A town overlooking the Plain of Suaron; 
along with Hanm, Zesom, Lop, and Ono, Neballat was settled by Benjamites 
after the exmz (Neh. 11:34). It is identified with the modern Beit Nabala, 
c. 13 mi. (21 km.) ESE of Joppa and less than 2 mi. (3 km.) NNE of Hadid. 


Nebat. nee’bat (Heb. nébd¢ H5565, possibly “[God] has looked at [i.e., 
approvingly]”). Father of Jerosoam I, who was the first king of Israrı after 
the division of the kingdom (1 Ki. 11:26 et al.). Because Jeroboam’s 
mother is described as a widow, many infer that Nebat died while 
Jeroboam was still a child. 


Nebiim, Nevibim. nuh-bee‘im, nuh-vi-eem’ (Heb. nébi»im, pl. of nabi > 
H5566, “prophet”). A term applied to the second division of the OT 
Hebrew canon, and consisting of the Former Prophets (Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings) and the Latter Prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the Twelve). See canonicity. 


Nebo (deity). nee’boh (Heb. nēbô H5550, from Akk. Nabi, prob. “one 
called [by god]”). Also Nabu. Name of a Babylonian deity mentioned 
only in Isaiah’s taunt song on the downfall of Basyton (Isa. 46:1). Nebo 
was the god of wisdom and writing, and (alongside Marpux) the patron- 
god of the Babylonian rulers. His center of worship was at Borsippa, SW 
of Babylon. The cult continued to flourish until the end of the neo- 
Babylonian period (612-538 B.C.) and survived in Syria for several more 
centuries. The name Nabu was commonly used as a component of 
personal names (Nasonwus, Nesucnapnezzar, and others; possibly also 


ABEDNEGO). 


Nebo (person). nee’boh (Heb. nēbô H5551, “height”). Ancestor of 
some Israelites who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:43). 
Some believe that the name refers to the town from which the family 
came. See Nereo prace) #2. 


Nebo (place). nee’boh (Heb. nēbô H5550, “height”). (1) A town in 
Moas near Mount Nebo (see Neso, mount), requested by the tribes of Reusen 
and Gan (Num. 32:3). It was rebuilt by the Reubenites (Num. 32:38; 
33:47; cf. 1 Chr. 5:8). The town was later retaken by Mesna, king of 


Moab, who recorded his victory on the Moase stone. Nebo is mentioned 
also in prophetic oracles of judgment (Isa. 15:2; Jer. 48:1, 22). Its precise 
location is uncertain. 


(2) A postexilic town in Jupan, mentioned in a list just after Berne. and 
Ar (Ezra 2:29; called “the other Nebo” [prob. a scribal error] in Neh. 
7:33). It is often, but tentatively, identified with Nuba, c. 7 mi. (11 km.) 
NW of Hesron; some, however, think this Nebo is the same as #1 above. 
See also Nexo cerson). 


(3) Traditional burial place of Moses. See Nexo, mount. 


Nebo, Mount. nee’boh (Heb. har nēbô H2215 and H5549, “high 
mountain”). A mountain in Transyorpan from which Moses viewed the 
Promised Land. Mount Nebo is mentioned only twice (Deut. 32:49; 
34:1). Some rather specific indications of its location are given in each 
passage. The first one records God’s command to Moses, “Go up into the 
Abarim Range to Mount Nebo in Moab, across from Jericho, and view 
Canaan, the land I am giving the Israelites as their own possession.” The 
second states that “Moses climbed Mount Nebo from the plains of Moab 
to the top of Pisgah, across from Jericho.” Today known as Jebel en- 
Neba (or Nabba), Mount Nebo is a spur of the plain of Moab, some 6 mi. 
(10 km.) NW of Mepzsa. It is almost opposite the N end of the Dran sea and 
therefore not due E of Jericho. It rises c. 4,000 ft. (1,220 m.) above the 
Dead Sea or c. 2,700 ft. (820 m.) above sea level. Piscan, which is 
associated with Nebo in Deut. 34:1, may be another name for the same 
peak, or Nebo may be a part of Pisgah. Since several elevations in that 
same vicinity afford the same view, it is not certain whether the one 
bearing the name Neba is necessarily the one Moses climbed. A saddle 
connects it to Ras es-Siyaghah, which was revered by early Christians 
and is the site preferred by many scholars. 


Nebo-Sarsekim. nee’boh-shar’suh-kim (Heb. nébii Sar-sékim H5552). 
One of Nesucnapnezzar’s Officials who participated in the siege of Jerusatem 
(Jer. 39:3 NIV; other versions translate differently). See comments under 


SARSECHIM. 


Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchadrezzar. neb‘uh-kuhd-nez‘uhr, neb 
‘uh-kuh-drez‘uhr (Heb. nébtikadne >Sar H5556 and nébtikadre ssar H5557 
[in Jeremiah and Ezekiel], with some spelling variations; from Akk. 
Nabu-kudurru-usur, “may [the god] Nabu protect [my] heir”; LXX, 
Nabouchodonosor; the spelling with n instead of r is often explained as 
the result of dissimilation). Son of Nasororassar and King of Basyton, 605- 
562 B.C. Often referred to as Nebuchadnezzar II (to distinguish him from 
a king of the same name who ruled at the end of the twelfth century 
B.C.), it was he who carried away the people of Jupan in the seventy-year 
Babylonian captivity. He figures prominently in the books of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, and the later chapters of Kings and Chronicles. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s father, Nabopolassar, seems to have been a general 
appointed by the Assyrian king. However, in the later years of Assyria he 
rebelled and established himself as king of Babylon in 626 B.C. The 
rebellion increased and finally Nabopolassar with the Medes (see Mrena) 
and Scymians conquered Nineven, the Assyrian capital, in 612. The Medes 
and Babylonians divided the Assyrian empire, and a treaty was probably 
sealed by the marriage of the Median princess to the Babylonian prince, 
Nebuchadnezzar. In 607 the crown prince Nebuchadnezzar joined his 
father in the battle against the remnants of the Assyrian power and their 
allies, the Egyptians. In 605, when his father was in his last illness, he 
decisively defeated the Egyptians at Carcnemsn and was able to take over 
all Syra and Patestine. Apparently Jenomxm, king of Judah, who had been 
vassal to Ecyer, quickly did homage to Babylon and gave hostages (Dan. 
1:1). 

Nebuchadnezzar at this time got news of his father’s death, and with a 
picked bodyguard he hastened home to secure his throne. On repeated 
occasions thereafter he struck toward the west. In about 602 B.C. 
Jehoiakim revolted (2 Ki. 24:1), probably with promise of Egyptian help, 
but was forced to submit. In 601 Nebuchadnezzar attacked Egypt itself 
but was defeated, as he frankly admits. Later, Pharaoh Hornra submitted 
to him. In 597 Jehoiakim rebelled again, and Nebuchadnezzar called out 


his troops for another western expedition. Jehoiakim died either in a 
siege or by treachery (Jer. 22:18-19), and his son Jenoiacuin ascended the 
throne. But he lasted only three months until the campaign was over; he 
was taken as a hostage to Babylon, where he lived and finally was given 
relative freedom. Here the biblical account (2 Ki. 25:27-30) is confirmed 
by discovery of the Weidner Tablets. 


Nebuchadnezzar installed Jehoiachin’s uncle as puppet king, taking 
heavy tribute from Jerusalem. Ezexm. was among the captives of that 
expedition. Nebuchadnezzar’s chronicle agrees with the biblical account, 
telling how (in 597 B.C.) he “encamped against the city of Judah and on 
the second day of the month Adar [Mar. 15/16] he seized the city and 
captured the king. He appointed there a king of his own choice, received 
its heavy tribute and sent them to Babylon” (D. Wiseman, Chronicles of 
the Chaldean Kings [1956], 73). This discovery gives about the best 
authenticated date in the OT. The Chronicle tells of subsequent repeated 
expeditions of Nebuchadnezzar toward the W to collect tribute and keep 
the satellite kingdoms in line. Unfortunately, the present tablets do not 
go beyond 593, so they give no record of the final and brutal devastation 
of Jerusalem in 586 when Zepexin revolted. 


Nebuchadnezzar is celebrated by the historians of antiquity for the 
splendor of his building operations as well as for the brilliance of his 
military exploits. The archaeological excavations in Babylon illustrate 
the histories. Still impressive are the remains of the Ishtar Gate and the 
processional street lined with facades of enameled brick bearing pictures 
of griffins (fabled monsters with eagle head and wings and lion body). 
The temple of Esagila was famous, as were also the ziccurat, or temple 
tower, and the hanging gardens. These were regarded by the Greeks as 
one of the wonders of the world, though nothing certain of them has 
been excavated. According to legend, they were built for 
Nebuchadnezzar’s wife, the Median princess Amytis, who was homesick 
for her mountains. 

Historical records are brief and could hardly be expected to mention 
the incidents of Nebuchadnezzar’s life detailed by Danm. As to the king’s 
madness (Dan. 4), there is no historical account remaining for us, but it 
must be remembered that much of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign is a historical 


blank. Among the Dran sea scrous a fragment has been found, the Prayer of 
Nabonidus, that refers to an illness of King Nasonpus for seven years that 
was healed by God after the testimony of a Jewish magician. Some now 
say that this is the source of the legend that in Daniel is misapplied to 
Nebuchadnezzar. This can hardly be proved or denied from historical 
evidence. It seems equally possible that the canonical record was 
duplicated and applied to the later king. Indeed, more than one king 
suffered from illness and from mental distress (Ashurbanipal and 
Cambyses may be mentioned). If truth is stranger than fiction, both 
Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus may have suffered in a somewhat 
similar way—the similarities being emphasized in the latter’s prayer. 
There is perhaps a bare possibility that the names are confused. 

Of the death of Nebuchadnezzar we have no knowledge. He was 
succeeded by his son Evu-meropacu (Amil-Marduk), then by his son-in-law 
Nercat-suarezer (Neriglissar), for brief reigns. Nabonidus, who followed 
after the short reign of Labashi-Marduk, was perhaps related. There is 
some evidence that Nabonidus’s mother was the daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar by a second wife, Nitocris. With the passing of the 
brilliant Nebuchadnezzar, however, the Neo-Babylonian empire soon 
crumbled and fell an easy prey to the Persians under Cyrus. 


Nebushasban. See Nesusuazean. 


Nebushazban. neb‘uh-shaz’ban (Heb. nēbûšazbān H5558, prob. from 
an unattested Akk. name, Nabu-sezibanni, “may [the god] Nabu deliver 
me”). KJV Nebushasban. An important official (see Rassaris) of the 
Babylonian army; he was among those ordered to provide for the safety 
of Jereman after the Babylonians took Jerusatem (Jer. 39:13; on the basis of 
this verse, some scholars emend v. 3 so that it too refers to Nercat-sHAREZER 
as Rabmag and to Nebushazban as Rabsaris). 


Nebuzaradan. neb‘uh-zuh-ray duhn (Heb. nébtizar >ddan H5555, from 
Akk. Nabu-zér-iddin, “[the god] Nabu has given offspring”). 


Nesucuapnezzar’s Officer in charge of the destruction of Jerusatem after its 
capture. He carried out the burning and destruction of the city a month 
after its fall (2 Ki. 25:8-9), the deportation of the Jews to Babylonia (2 
Ki. 25:11; Jer. 39:9; 52:15, 30), and the sending of the leading Jewish 
rebels to Nebuchadnezzar at Ristan for execution (2 Ki. 25:18-21; Jer. 
52:24-27). He acted kindly toward Jereman, entrusting him, together with 
royal princesses and other innocent people, to Gepauan, the Jewish noble 
he appointed as governor (Jer. 39:13-14; 41:10; 43:6). 


Necho, Nechonh. See Neco. 


neck. There are almost twenty passages in the Bible where people, 
usually the children of Israel, are called “stiff-necked” (e.g., Exod. 32:9; 
Deut. 9:6; Jer. 7:26; cf. Acts 7:51). In these contexts the word always is 
used to signify determination in an evil direction. This image is very apt, 
because when a person shows determination the muscles of not only the 
jaw but also the neck become tense. God says to the Israelites, “For I 
knew how stubborn you were; / the sinews of your neck were iron, / 
your forehead was bronze” (Isa. 48:4). The neck is used frequently as the 
part of the body bearing a yoke or burden (e.g., Gen. 27:40; Deut. 28:48; 
Isa. 10:27; Jer. 27:2, 8; 30:8; Acts 15:10). To fall on someone else’s neck 
was to put one’s arms about the neck or embrace (e.g., Gen. 33:4; 45:14; 
46:29; Lk. 15:20; Acts 20:37). 


necklace. See cuan. 


Neco. nee‘koh (Heb. nekoh H5785 [in 2 Ki.] and nēkô H5786 [in 2 Chr. 
and Jer.], from Egyp. nkew). Also Necho(h). Son of Psammetichus 
(Psamtik) I and the second king of the 26th, or Saite, dynasty of Ecyper 
(ruled 610-595 B.C.). Neco began his rule at a propitious time: the 
Assyrian empire was falling, and the Neo-Babylonian empire was 
emerging. He thus was able to gain and retain control over Syria for a 


number of years. Of particular interest to the reader of the Bible is 
Josian’s defeat by Neco at the battle of Mecwwpo (2 Ki. 23:29; 2 Chr. 35:20- 


24). When Josiah died, Jenoanaz was made king, but Neco dethroned him 
and set up in his stead Jehoahaz’s brother Jenomxm (2 Ki. 23:29-34; 2 
Chr. 35:20-36:4). In 605 he was badly defeated by Nesucuapnezzar at the 
battle of Carcuemsn and lost all of his Asiatic possessions (2 Ki. 24:7). 


necromancy. The practice of conjuring the spirits of the dead to 
inquire about the future. The Mosaic law sternly forbade such a practice 
(Deut. 18:10-11). The most familiar case in the Bible is that of King Sau. 
and the medium of Enpor (1 Sam. 28:7-25). There are several quite 
legitimate interpretations of this admittedly difficult passage; perhaps 
the most feasible view is that God for his own purpose allowed Saul to 
converse with the deceased Samuel. See also pivination. 


© Dr. James C. Martin King Josiah challenged the advancing army of Pharaoh Neco as it advanced northward 


near the Aruna Pass, seen here. (View to the N through the pass up Nahal Iron.) 


nectar. The sweetish liquid of plants that is used by bees in making 
Honey. This English term is used by the NIV once to render a Hebrew 
word that usually refers to grape juice (Cant. 8:2); it is also used once by 
the NRSV as the translation of a word that means “honey” (4:11). 


Nedabiah. ned‘uh-bi‘uh (Heb. nēdabyâ H5608, prob. “Yahweh is 
willing [or shows himself generous]”). Son of Jeconiah (Jzmoļacum) and 
descendant of Davin (1 Chr. 3:18). 


needle. The use of needles and the art of sewing seem to have been 
among the earliest human accomplishments. Apam and Eve sewed fig 
leaves together to cover their nakedness (Gen. 3:7). The basic design of 
needles has not changed at all through the millennia. Needles made from 
sharp pierced bones have been found dating as far back as the sixth 
millennium B.C. In the days of Israel’s history, needles were commonly 
made of sronzz, either pierced or with a loop to form the “eye.” They 
have been found by archaeologists in the dust of ancient cities, made 
from ivory, bone, bronze, and iron, from 1.5 to 5.5 inches (4-14 cm.) in 
length. The only place in the Bible a needle is actually mentioned is in 
Jesus’ proverb that “it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God” (Matt. 19:24; 
Mk. 10:25; Lk. 18:25). Some have speculated that Jesus was referring to 
a small gateway through which a large animal would have difficulty 
passing, but this and other explanations ignore the shock value of Jesus’ 
words. The expression is hyperbolic and refers to the impossibility of 
entering God’s kingdom by mere human effort. The disciples understood 
the point, for their reaction was to express doubt that anyone could be 
saved (Matt. 19:25). And Jesus responded, “With man [not just a rich 
man] this is impossible, but with God all things are possible” (v. 26). 


needlework. See emsrowery. 


neesing. An archaic English word meaning “sneezing,” used once by 
the KJV (Job 41:18; NIV, “snorting”). As published in 1611, and for a 
century and a half after that, the KJV also had “neesed” in 2 Ki. 4:35, 
but this was changed to “sneezed” in 1762. 


Negeb. See Necev. 


Negev. neg’ev (Heb. negeb H5582, meaning apparently “dry land”). 
Also Negeb. The name of the southern, desert region of Patestine (Gen. 
12:9; Num. 13:17; Deut. 1:7; et al.); thus the term acquired the 
additional meaning “south” (e.g., Gen. 13:14; the Heb. term is usually so 
rendered in the KJV). The physical characteristics of the Negeb are the 
rolling hills that abruptly terminate in the desert region. This region is 
bounded on the E by the Dra sea and on the W by the Meprrerranean. It is a 
land where the water supply is scarce because of a very meager amount 
of rainfall in the summer months. At other seasons of the year, however, 
it is used by the nomads for pasturage. In this territory the parriarcus lived 
(Gen. 20:1; 24:62; 37:1), though for a period it was also inhabited by 
Amatexires (Num. 13:29). The Negev was considered to be the tribal 
territory of Jupan, but some of it was allotted to Simeon (Josh. 15:20-32; 
19:1-9). Many of Davw’s exploits during the reign of Saui are described as 
happening in the Negev, centering on Zac and its environments (1 
Sam. 27:5-10). After Nesucuapnezzar sacked Jerusatem in 586-585 B.C., a 
group of Jews retreated to the Negev, where they were harassed by the 
Edomites (see Enom) who sided with the Babylonians. Much of the area 
came to be known as Ipumea. 


Neginah, Neginoth. neg‘i-nuh, -noth (Heb. négind H5593, pl. 
néginot). KJV transliteration of a Hebrew musical term referring probably 
to string instruments (Ps. 4 title, et al.). 


Nehelamite. ni-hel’uh-mit (Heb. neēlāmî H5713, apparently the 
gentilic form of an unattested name, ne/élam, meaning unknown). An 
epithet applied to Suemamn, one of the false prophets who opposed Jereman 
and whom he rebuked (Jer. 29:24, 31-32). The NRSV renders “of 
Nehelam,” but no such place name is found in the OT. It could be a 
family name. 


Nehemiah. nee‘huh-mi‘uh (Heb. nésemy@ H5718, “Yahweh has 
comforted”). (1) An Israelite mentioned among leading individuals who 


returned from Basyton with Zeruspaset (Ezra 2:2; Neh. 7:7). 


(2) Son of Abzuk; he ruled part of Bern zur and helped repair the wall 
of Jerusatem (Neh. 3:16). 


(3) Son of Hacaliah (Neh. 1:1) and governor of the Persian province of 
Juvan after 444 B.C.; known primarily as the rebuilder of Jerusalem after 
the exne. Virtually all that is known of him comes from the biblical book 
that bears his name (see Nenemian, Book or). His times, however, are 
illuminated by the rather considerable material found among the 
Elephantine papyri from Ecyer, which were written in the fifth century 
B.C. These documents come from a military colony of Jews residing on 
an island far up the Nuz, opposite Aswan. They include copies of letters 
to and from Jerusalem and Samaria. They name several men who are also 
mentioned in the book of Nehemiah. 

Nehemiah was a “cupbearer” to King Arraxerxes (Neh. 1:11; 2:1). 
Inasmuch as some of the Elephantine papyri that are contemporary with 
Nehemiah are dated, we know that the king in question is Artaxerxes I, 
called Longimanus, who ruled 465-423 B.C. The title “cupbearer” clearly 
indicates a responsible office—not merely a servile position—for the 
king speaks to Nehemiah as an intimate and also indicates that he 
regards Nehemiah’s journey to Jerusalem only as a temporary leave from 
official duties (2:6). Furthermore, the credentials given Nehemiah by the 
king and also the office of governor entrusted to him show that the king 
looked on him as a man of ability. That a captive Jew should attain to 
such an office need not surprise us when we remember the examples of 
Danm, Ester, and others. Indeed some ancient courts made it a practice 
to train captive noble youths for service in the government (Dan. 1:4-5). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


The Cyrus Cylinder, recording the conquest of Babylon by this Medo-Persian king in 539 B.C. Here Cyrus claims to have 
restored to their homes the gods and peoples of many towns. This text may provide the context for the return of the 


Jewish exiles to rebuild Jerusalem. 


Nehemiah was an officer of the palace at Susa, but his heart was in 
Jerusalem. Word came to him from Hanani, one of his brothers, of the 
ruined condition of Jerusalem. (It has been suggested that this Hanani is 
the same man mentioned in the Elephantine papyri as an official who 
seems to have gone into Egypt on a government mission.) Overcome 
with grief, Nehemiah sought the refuge of prayer—and God answered 
abundantly. Only about twelve years earlier, in Artaxerxes’s seventh year 
(457 B.C.), Ezra had gone back to Jerusalem with about 1,750 men, 
besides women and children (Ezra 8:1-20) and treasure worth a king’s 
ransom (8:26-27). But if we refer 4:6-23 to the days of Ezra himself, it 
appears that his adversaries had persuaded the king to stop Ezra’s efforts 
at rebuilding. The city, therefore, lay unrepaired, needing a new decree 
from the king. This permission Nehemiah providentially secured, thanks 
to his position at the court. Nehemiah therefore appeared at Jerusalem 
with a royal commission to continue the work that Ezra had begun. 


Nehemiah was a man of ability, courage, and action. Arriving at 
Jerusalem, he first privately surveyed the scene of rubble (Neh. 2:1-16), 
and he encouraged the rulers at Jerusalem with his report of answered 
prayer and the granting of the king’s new decree (2:18). Then he 
organized the community to carry out the effort of rebuilding the 
broken-down wall. Courageously and squarely he met the opposition of 
men like Sansaar, Tosan, and Gessem (who are all now known from 
nonbiblical documents); and at last he saw the wall completed in the 
brief span of fifty-two days (6:15). Nehemiah cooperated with Ezra in 
numerous reforms and especially in the public instruction in the law (ch. 
8). However, he left for Persia, probably on official business, in 431 B.C. 
(13:6). Later he returned to Jerusalem, but for how long we do not 
know. Of the end of his life we know nothing. The Elephantine papyri 
indicate that a different man, Bagohi, was governor by 407 B.C. 


Nehemiah, Book of. One of the last historical books of the OT, 
recounting the history and reforms of Neneman the governor from 444 to 


about 420 B.C. In the Hebrew Bible, Ezra and Nehemiah are considered 
two parts of one book. Nehemiah may be outlined as follows. 


I. Nehemiah travels to Jerusalem (Neh. 1:1—2:20). 

II. Building despite opposition (3:1—7:4). 

III. Genealogy of the first returning exiles (7:5-73 [= Ezra 2:2-70]). 
IV. The revival and covenant sealing (8:1—10:39). 

V. Dwellers at Jerusalem and genealogies (11:1—12:26). 

VI. Final reforms (13:1-31). 


Nehemiah’s great work of restoring the wall of Jerusaiem depended 
basically on securing permission from the king. Ezra had returned to 
Jerusalem with a sizable group of people and much gold and silver only 
a dozen years previously, but had been hindered in his work by adverse 
royal decrees secured by his enemies. In God’s providence Nehemiah 
secured the restoration of royal favor. 


The actual building of the wall was parceled out among different 
leaders. Various cities of the province of Judea sent contingents of 
workers, and we can here learn something of the extent of Nehemiah’s 
domain. The rapidity of building may have been due to preliminary 
work that Ezra might have accomplished. Most of the gates and sections 
of the wall mentioned in Neh. 3 cannot be identified with certainty. 
Perhaps the wall enclosed only the eastern hill of Jerusalem. 


The opposition to Nehemiah by Sansaar and others combined ridicule, 
threat, and craft. Sanballat is called the governor of Samaria in the 
Elephantine papyri. He was apparently not anxious to see a rival 
province strengthened, and there was religious antagonism as well to 
Nehemiah’s strict reform program. Internal difficulties also developed. 
The rich charged interest of 1 percent (per month, apparently, Neh. 
5:10), whereas the Mosaic law required outright charity to the poor. But 
against all opposition the wall was built by Israelites who used both 
sword and trowel in the work of the Lord. 


The genealogy of Neh. 7, which is a duplicate of the list in Ezra 2, is of 
interest. There are unimportant differences between the lists such as 
might be expected in the copying of detailed data like this. It is 
instructive to note that the record of Zerussasen’s returnees that Nehemiah 


used was a written record—not preserved by oral tradition as many have 
suggested was the method used for the passing on of Israel’s histories. 


Overview of NEHEMIAH 


Author: Most of the narrative is written in the first person by 
Nehemiah himself, but Jewish tradition attributed the 
composition of the book as a whole (as well as Chronicles 
and Ezra) to the priest Ezra, while many modern scholars 
ascribe final authorship to a later, unknown editor. 


Historical setting: The book was written possibly c. 430-400 
B.C., but many date it a century later. In any case, the 


setting is postexilic Jupza under Persian jurisdiction. 


Purpose: To recount the reforms of Nehemiah as governor in 
Jerusa.em, particularly in rebuilding the wall of the city, and 
thus to encourage the returnees to continue the work of 
restoration. 


Contents: Nehemiah secures permission to travel to Jerusalem 
(Neh. 1:1—2:8); the wall of the city is rebuilt, and more 
exiles return (2:9—7:73a); the covenant is renewed and the 
wall is dedicated (7:73b—12:47); Nehemiah brings reforms 
to the community (ch. 13). 


Nehemiah’s reform involved the teaching of Moses’ law by Ezra and 
others at the Feast of Tabernacles (as commanded in Deut. 31:10). This 
led to the great prayer of confession of Neh. 9, redolent with quotations 
from and allusions to the Penrateucn. A covenant was solemnly sealed to 
walk in the Law of the Lord as given by Moses (10:29). Nehemiah’s final 
reform included the removal of Tosian from the temple precincts. Tobiah 
had entered through friendship with Ewasue the high priest while 
Nehemiah was back in Persia. Also a grandson of Eliashib had married 


Sanballat’s daughter (13:28). 


Nehiloth. nee‘huh-loth (Heb. nésil6t H5704, meaning uncertain). KJV 
transliteration of a Hebrew musical term referring possibly to a type of 
flute (only in Ps. 5 title). 


Nehum. nee‘huhm (Heb. nējûm H5700, “[God] comforts” or 
“comforter”). An Israelite mentioned among leading individuals who 
returned from Basyton with Zerussase. (Neh. 7:7); this name is likely a 


scribal error for Renum, the form found in the parallel passage (Ezra 2:2). 


Nehushta. ni-hoosh’tuh (Heb. né/ustd > H5735, possibly “abundant, 
luxuriant” or “bronze”). Daughter of Elnathan, wife of King Jenoxm, and 
mother of King Jenomcun; she was a native of Jerusaiem (2 Ki. 24:8). 
Nesucuapnezzar deported her, Jehoiachin, and other members of the royal 
family and court to Basyton in 597 B.C. (24:12, 15). 


Nehushtan. ni-hoosh’tuhn (Heb. né/ustan H5736, “bronze [statue],” 
apparently a play on the words na/as H5729, “serpent,” and né/dset 
H5733, “bronze, copper”). Name given to the bronze snake that Mosss 
had made in the wilderness (2 Ki. 18:4). The origin of this statue is 
described in Num. 21:4-9. It was made out of copper or bronze and 
elevated upon a standard; and anyone who had been bitten would live 
by looking at it. To its contemporaries, the bronze serpent therefore 
symbolized a looking to God in faith for salvation; and into the future it 
typified Christ’s being lifted up on the cross, “that everyone who believes 
in him may have eternal life” (Jn. 3:15; cf. Lk. 23:42-43). With the 
passage of time, however, Israel lost sight of the symbolical and typical 
function of the statue. By the later eighth century, the Israelites were 
burning incense to it, as if it were in itself a deity (2 Ki. 18:4). As a part, 
therefore, of Hezexian’s overall campaign against the mu rraces and their 
idolatrous objects, begun in the first year of his reign (2 Chr. 29:1), the 


king broke the serpent into pieces (2 Ki. 18:4). It was apparently at this 
time that the name Nehushtan was assigned to it, probably in 
disparagement: it was not “the serpent,” but simply “the bronze thing.” 


Neiel. ni-i‘uhl (Heb. nē ¢ él H5832, derivation unknown). A town that 
served to mark the SE border of the tribal territory of Asher (Josh. 
19:27). It is generally identified with modern Khirbet Yacnin, about 8.5 
mi. (14 km.) ESE of Acco. 


neighbor. The duties and responsibilities towards one’s neighbor are 
varied. In the OT, injunctions are given more in the negative than in the 
positive. The tenth commandment (see Commanpments, ten) is directed 
toward the protection of the neighbor’s property (Exod. 20:17); the 
commandment immediately preceding, toward the protection of a 
neighbor’s reputation (20:16). Crimes of reruce were appointed for one who 
killed his neighbor accidentally (Deut. 19:4). The book of Proverbs is 
replete with admonitions concerning one’s neighbor, of which the 
following may be regarded as the epitome: “He who despises his 
neighbor sins” (Prov. 14:21). Due regard for one’s neighbor is expressed 
in the great OT and NT precept, “Love your neighbor as yourself” (Lev. 
19:18; Matt. 19:19). The parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk. 10:30-37) 
was given in answer to the question, “And who is my neighbor?” 
(10:29). From the lips of the questioner, neighbor excluded all Gentiles, 
but Christ’s corrective expanded the meaning by criticizing the wording 
of the question. The proper emphasis would be,“To whom am I 
neighbor? Whose claim on neighborly help do I recognize?” It is not a 
question of how narrowly we can restrict our neighborhood, but rather 
how broadly we can enlarge our devotion to others. 


Nekeb. See Apam nere. 


Nekoda. ni-koh’duh (Heb. nēqôdā > H5928, “speckled”). (1) Ancestor of 
a family of temple servants (NerHmm) who returned to Jerusaiem after the 


Babylonian captivity (Ezra 2:48; Neh. 7:50). 


(2) Ancestor of a family of returned exiles who were unable to prove 
their Israelite descent (Ezra 2:60; Neh. 7:62). 


Nemuel. nem’yoo-uhl (Heb. némii él H5803, derivation uncertain; 
gentilic nēmû eli H5804, “Nemuelite”). (1) Son of Simeon, grandson of 
Jacos, and eponymous ancestor of the Nemuelite clan (Num. 26:12; 1 
Chr. 4:24); called Jemur in the parallel passages (Gen. 46:10; Exod. 
6:15). 

(2) Son of Eliab and descendant of Rrusemn (Num. 26:9). Nemuel’s 
brothers, Darman and Asiram, were among the leaders who joined the 
Levite Koran in his rebellion against Moszs and Aaron in the wilderness 
and subsequently suffered judgment (Num. 16). 


Nepheg. nee‘fig (Heb. nepeg H5863, meaning uncertain). (1) Son of 
Izuar and great-grandson of Lev: through Konatn (Exod. 6:21). 


(2) Son of Davin, listed among the children born to him in Jrrusatem (2 
Sam. 5:15; 1 Chr. 3:7; 14:6). 


nephew. No Hebrew word in the OT or Greek word in the NT means 
specifically “nephew” (the KJV uses this English term in its obsolete 
sense of “descendant” several times: Jdg. 12:14; Job 18:19; Isa. 14:22; 1 
Tim. 5:4). In some OT passages, however, one finds the expression 
“brother’s son” or the like, which may be properly rendered “nephew” 
(Gen. 12:5; 14:12; Ezra 8:19). 


Nephilim. See canr. 


Nephish. See Napuisu. 


Nephishesim. See Neruussm. 


Nephisim. See Nepuussim. 


Nephthalim. See Naputau. 


Nephtoah. nef-toh‘uh (Heb. neptôah H5886, perhaps “opening”). In the 
descriptions of the N boundary of Jupan and the S boundary of Benjamin, 
reference is made to “the spring of the waters of Nephtoah” (Josh. 15:9; 
18:15). The place is generally identified with modern Lifta, c. 3 mi. (5 
km.) NW of Jerusatem. Some believe that the MT reading should be 
modified slightly so that it reads, “the spring of [Pharaoh] Mernepran,” 
referring to a site mentioned also in Egyptian documents. 


Nephushesim. See Nepxussm. 


Nephusim. See Nepuussim. 


Nephussim. ni-fyoo’sim (Heb. népiisim H5866 [Ezra 2:50; Ketib, 
népisim] and néptissim H5867 [Neh. 7:52; Ketib, népissim], derivation 
uncertain). KJV, TNIV, and other versions, Nephusim. Ancestor or clan 
name of a family of temple servants (NerHim) who returned from the 
Babylonian exile (Ezra 2:50 [NRSV, “Nephisim”]; Neh. 7:42 [KJV, 
“Nephishesim”; NRSV, “Nephushesim”]). Some believe that the 
Nephussim were descendants of prisoners of war related to the 
Ishmaelite tribe of Napuisn. 


Ner. nuhr (Heb. ner H5945, “light, lamp,” possibly short form of 
nériyyahti H5950, “Yahweh is [my] light”). (1) Son of Jem, descendant of 
Bensamin, father of Kisu, and grandfather of King Sau. (1 Chr. 8:30 [NIV, 


following LXX], 33; 9:36, 39). Some believe that the genealogy here is 
not accurate and that this Ner should be identified with #2 below. 


(2) Son of Asrı, descendant of Benjamin, uncle of Saul, and father of 
Asner (1 Sam. 14:50-51 NIV; the Heb. can be understood to mean that 
Saul’s uncle was Abner rather than Ner). Elsewhere his name occurs only 
in the phrase “Abner son of Ner” (26:5 et al.). See also comments under 
Kis. 


Nereus. nee ‘ri-yoos (Gk. Néreus G3759, in Gk. mythology the name of a 
sea-god). A Roman Christian who, along with his unnamed sister, was 
greeted by Pau. (Rom. 16:15). His name, common among slaves, suggests 
that Nereus was a Gentile freedman. 


Nergal. nuhr’gal (Heb. nérgal H5946, from Akk. Nergal). A 
Mesopotamian god of the underworld worshiped in Curman; when some 
of the inhabitants of that city-state were resettled by the Assyrian 
empire, they brought their cult to the province of Samaria (2 Ki. 17:30). 
According to Babylonian tradition, he was the consort of Ereshkigal, 
queen of the underworld. Nergal was regarded also as a god of 
pestilence, disease, and various calamities, but he could be appeased by 
incantations. Nergal became a theophoric element found in personal 
names, such as Nercat-sHAREZER. 


Nergal-Sharezer. nuhr’gal-shu-ree“zuhr (Heb. nérgal Sar- »eser H5947, 
from Akk. Nergal-Sar-usur, “may [the god] Nerca. protect the king”). 
Name of a senior official (see Rasmac) with the Babylonian army at 
Jerusatem in 587 B.C. (Jer. 39:3). Because the name occurs twice in this 
verse, some believe that the first mention refers to a different person 
who was ruler of Samcar (Sinmagir), but the Hebrew text is difficult: the 
NIV has “Nergal-Sharezer of Samgar, Nebo-Sarsekim,” whereas the NRSV 
renders, “Nergal-sharezer, Samgar-nebo, Sarsechim.” In any case, when a 
breach was made in the city’s defenses, he was among the officials who 
occupied the Mivpiz cate. Later, he and other officers had Jeremian taken 


out of prison and entrusted to Gepauan (39:13-14). Nergal-Sharezer has 
often been identified with Neriglissar, a private citizen who was, 
according to Berossus, a son-in-law of Nesucnapnezzar; after disposing of 
his brother-in-law, Evi-meropacu, Neriglissar ruled Basyton for a few years 
(560-556). 


Neri. nee‘ri (Gk. Néri G3760, from Heb. nér H5945; see Ner). Son of 
Melki, included in Luke’s ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:27). In this passage, 
Neri appears as the father of Surat, but elsewhere Shealtiel’s father is 
said to be Jeconiah, that is, Jenorļacan (1 Chr. 3:17; Matt. 1:12). Attempts 
to explain the discrepancy are often tied to Jer. 22:30. Some think, for 
example, that Luke omits Jeconiah as legally unfit to be part of the 
messianic line. 


Neriah. ni-ri‘uh (Heb. nēriyyâ H5949 and nériyyadhii H5950, “Yahweh is 
[my] light”). Son of Mahseiah; he was the father of Barucu (Jer. 32:12 et 
al.) and Seran (51:59-64). Baruch was Jerremian’s friend and scribe, while 
Seraiah served as staff officer for King Zepexan and on one occasion acted 


as messenger for Jeremiah. It is likely that Neriah himself held a 
significant position in society or at the court. 


Neriglissar. See NErGAL-SHAREZER. 


Nero. nihr’oh. Nero Claudius Carsar Drusus Germanicus was the fifth 
emperor of Rome (A.D. 54-68). He was a son of the first marriage of Julia 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus; Nero’s father was Cnaeus Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who had been consul in the year 32. Named L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus at birth in the year 37, he acquired the name Nero at the 
age of twelve, when he was adopted by Craupws. His mother was 
Agrippina, who cared little for her son’s morals but was interested only 
in his temporal advancement. 


The first years of Nero’s reign were quite peaceful and gave promise of 
good things to come. Nero himself could boast that not a single person 
had been unjustly executed throughout his extensive empire. During 
these “rational years,” the apostle Pau, in compliance with his own 
expressed appeal (Acts 25:10-11), was brought before Nero as the 
reigning Cassar (c. A.D. 63). We can hardly do otherwise than infer that 
Paul was freed of all charges to continue his labors of evangelization. 


Nero’s marriage to Poppaea opened the second period of his reign. He 
killed his mother, his chief advisers Seneca and Burrus, and many of the 
nobility to secure their fortunes. In A.D. 64 a large part of Rome was 
destroyed by fire. Whether or not Nero actually ordered the burning of 
the city is very controversial. However, justly or not, the finger of 
suspicion was pointed in Nero’s direction. A scapegoat was provided in 
the Christians. Even the Roman historian Tacitus, who certainly cannot 
be given the name “Christian,” bears testimony as to the severity of the 
sufferings inflicted on them. “Their death was made a matter of sport; 
they were covered in wild beast’s skins and torn to pieces by dogs or 
were fastened to crosses and set on fire in order to serve as torches by 
night .... Nero had offered his gardens for the spectacle and gave an 
exhibition in his circus, mingling with the crowd in the guise of a 
charioteer or mounted on his chariot. Hence,...there arose a feeling of 
pity, because it was felt that they were being sacrificed not for the 
common good, but to gratify the savagery of one man” (Tacitus, Annals 
15, 44). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Marble bust of Emperor Nero. 


Nero’s private life was a scandal. Surrendering himself to the basest of 
appetites, he indulged himself in the most evil forms of pleasure. 
Conspiracies and plots dogged his latter years. He was advised to destroy 
himself, but could not find the courage to do so. Learning that the senate 
had decreed his death, Nero’s last cruel act was to put many of the 
senators to death. He finally died by his own hand in the summer of A.D. 
68. Thus perished the last of the line of Julius Caesar. Both Paul and 
Peter suffered martyrdom under Nero. 


Nerva. nuhr’vuh. Emperor of Rome, A.D. 96-98. Marcus Cocceius Nerva 
was born c. A.D. 35. He became a confidant of Nero and was 
subsequently appointed consu on two occasions: by Vespasian in 71 and by 
Domman in 90. After the assassination of Domitian, the conspirators 


placed Nerva on the throne. The new emperor was genuinely interested 
in freedom and justice, but he was unable to restore political stability, 
and in any case his health quickly failed. Some months before his death 
he adopted Trasan, who succeeded him as emperor in 98. 


nest. The nests of birds differ from species to species (Ps. 104:17; Jer. 
22:23; 48:28; Ezek. 31:6). Many are built high (Job 39:27; Jer. 49:16; 
Obad. 4; Hab. 2:9). Mosaic law forbade one who found a bird’s nest with 
the mother and her brood from harming the mother bird (Deut. 22:6). 
Semite people in general view with extreme disfavor anyone who 
willfully disturbs a bird in the nest. Isaiah compares the despoiling of 
Israel by the Assyrians to the robbing of a bird’s nest (Isa. 10:14). Jesus 
contrasts birds having nests with his having no home (Matt. 8:20; Lk. 
9:58). 


net. This term can refer to a lattice utilized in furniture and 
architectural design (e.g., Exod. 27:4-5; 38:4; see network). But it is 
mostly in contexts of hunting and fishing that nets are mentioned in the 
OT. These activities were pursued not so much for sport as for 
livelihood. Nets were particularly needed in fishing, because sufficient 
quantities for commercial purposes could not be caught in any other 
way. Fishing was limited to the inland bodies of water in Bible history, 
since the Mediterranean did not offer convenient opportunities. The 
casting net (Matt. 4:18), when thrown out over the water, assumed a 
circular shape as it fell upon the surface of the water. Immediately the 
weighted perimeter would sink rapidly to the bottom, causing the net to 
assume a shape variously described as conical, bell-like, or pear-shaped. 
Thus would be trapped all the fish below the net. The dragnet, in 
contrast, was supported on one side at the water’s surface by floats, 
while the other side was kept at the lake’s bottom by weights. Thus was 
formed a vertical wall of netting between its two ends. If one end of the 
net were secured at the shore, a boat would carry the other in a great 
semicircular arc and drag along all underwater life in its path, until all 
was swept ashore. On the other hand, if both ends were secured to boats, 
the boats would be maneuvered so as to form a circular shape with the 
net, which would then be dragged ashore with the catch. Dragnets often 
were immense in size, and the term could be used figuratively of 
vastness and all-inclusiveness. They retrieved all types of fish, large and 
small, choice and worthless, living and dead. How appropriate that the 
Lord should choose this method to describe a gathering for judgment in 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 13:47). 


Netaim. ni-tay’‘im (Heb. nétd<im H5751, “plantings”). An otherwise 
unknown place, probably in the SuepHe.an of Jupan, where some royal 


potters lived (1 Chr. 4:23; KJV has “plants and hedges” for “Netaim and 
Gederah”). See also Geperan. 


Nethaneel. See Nernanet. 


Nethanel. ni-than’uhl (Heb. nétan él H5991, “God has given”; cf. 
NatuanazL). KJV Nethaneel. (1) Son of Zuar; he was a leader from the 
tribe of Issacnar, heading a division of 54,500 (Num. 2:5-6; 10:15). 
Nethanel was among those who assisted Moses in taking a census of the 
Israelites (1:8) and who brought offerings to the Lord for the dedication 
of the rasernacie (7:18-23). 

(2) Fourth son of Jesse and older brother of Davm (1 Chr. 2:14). 


(3) One of the priests appointed to blow the trumpet when David 
transferred the arx or THE covenant to Jerusalem (1 Chr. 15:24). 

(4) Father of Shemaiah; the latter was a Levre and scribe in David’s 
organization of the priestly service (1 Chr. 24:6). 

(5) Third son of Osrp-epom, included in the list of divisions of the 
Korahite doorkeepers in the reign of David (1 Chr. 26:4). 

(6) One of five officials sent by King Jenosnapnar “to teach in the towns 
of Judah” (2 Chr. 17:7). 

(7) A leader of the Levites during the reign of King Josian; along with 
his brothers Conanian and Suemarn, Nethanel provided 5,000 offerings 
(lambs) and five head of cattle for the renewed celebration of the Passover 
(2 Chr. 35:9). 

(8) One of the descendants of Pasur who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:22). Some think he may be the same as #10 
below. 

(9) The head of the priestly family of Jepamn in the time of the high 
priest Jowxm (Neh. 12:12). 


(10) A priestly musician who participated in the dedication of the 
rebuilt wall of Jerusalem under Ezra (Neh. 12:36). 


Nethaniah. neth‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. nétanyé H5992 and nētanyāhû H5993, 
“Yahweh has given”). (1) Son of Elishama and father of Isumaz; the latter 
murdered Gepauian, who had been made governor by Nesucnapnezzar (2 Ki. 
25:23, 25; Jer. 41:1-2; et al.). The family was of royal blood. 

(2) One of the sons of Asaru who assisted their father in the prophetic 
ministry of music; he was the head of the fifth company of temre musicians 
appointed by lot under Davm (1 Chr. 25:2, 12). 


(3) One of five officials sent by King Jenosnapnar “to teach in the towns 
of Judah” (2 Chr. 17:8). 


(4) Son of Shelemiah and father of Jesuo; the latter was an official 
under King Jenoixm who was sent to Barucu so that the latter might read 
the prophecies of Jeremian to the princes of Judah (Jer. 36:14). 


Nethinim. neth‘in-im (Heb. nétinim, pl. of natin H5987, “given, 
donated”). The KJV uses the improper transliteration Nethinims (Nethinim 
itself is a plural form) to represent a postexilic Hebrew term that modern 
versions render with “temple servants” (1 Chr. 9:2; Ezra 2:43 et al.; Neh. 
3:26 et al.). Ezra 8:20 gives the most specific clue to the origin of the 
Nethinim. That Dav should have given them to assist the Levrres is in 
keeping with the general account of David’s organization (1 Chr. 23-24) 
in preparation for the tempie. Nethinim means “those who are given.” Just 
as the Levites as a whole were “wholly given” to the Lord from among 
the people of Israel (Num. 8:16), so the Levites were given as “gifts” to 
Aaron and his sons (v. 19). David appears to have followed this pattern in 
assigning another group to assist the Levites. The order listed in 1 Chr. 
9:2 and Neh 11:3 is, “Israel, priests, Levites, and Nethinim” (the latter 
passage adds, “descendants of Solomon’s servants”; the singling out of 
such a hereditary group makes a natural parallel to the group originating 
with David). Some have thought that the Gmronrres were the original 
Nethinim (Josh. 9:27). After the killing of the Gibeonites by Saut (2 Sam. 


21:1), additional Nethinim were given by David for special service. 
Perhaps they were slaves acquired in war. 


Netophah. ni-toh‘fuh (Heb. néfopd H5756, from ndfap H5752, “to drip, 
pour”; gentilic né-fépati H5743, “Netophathite”). A town of Jupan, 
mentioned after Beruienem in a postexilic list (Ezra 2:22); the parallel 
combines the inhabitants of Netophah and Bethlehem (Neh. 7:26). The 
actual town plays no part in the biblical narrative, but individual 
Netophathites are mentioned in a number of OT passages. Two were 
among Davw’s elite group of mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:28-29; 1 Chr. 
11:30); two others were included among his twelve monthly divisional 
army commanders (1 Chr. 27:13, 15); another one was an army officer 
named Seramn who supported Gepauan in 586 B.C. (2 Ki. 25:23; but see 
Jer. 40:8); finally, one was the grandfather of a leading Levre who 
resettled in Jerusalem (9:16). In addition, there were fifty-six people 
from Netophah who returned to Palestine with Zerrussase. in 537 (Ezra 
2:22; cf. Neh. 7:26); and the Levitical singers who participated in the 
dedication of the walls of Jerusalem in 444 are said to have come “from 
the villages of the Netophathites” (Neh. 12:28). The precise location of 
Netophah remains uncertain, but a probable location is Khirbet Bedd 
Faluh, 3 mi. (5 km.) SE of Bethlehem, where the biblical name is still 
preserved in the nearby spring, ‘Ain en-Natuf. 


nettle. See pianrs. 


network. This English term is used in most Bible versions primarily to 
render Hebrew sébakd H8422, which serves to describe the network of 
bronze that hung upon the capitals of the two great bronze pillars, Jax 
AND Boaz, in front of the tempr of Sotomon (1 Ki. 7:17-20, 41-42; 2 Chr. 4:12- 
13; Jer. 52:22-23). The same word is used for the lattice of the upper 
room of Axazian through which he fell and was mortally hurt (2 Ki. 1:2). 
A different term, reset H8407, is used with reference to the grating of the 
atTar Of burnt offering (Exod. 27:4-5; 38:4). This is conceived by some to 


be a grate running through the altar, and by others a step running 
around the altar, faced with a grille of bronze. (The KJV use of 
“network” in Isa. 19:9 reflects a misunderstanding of an unusual Heb. 
word that probably refers to white cloth or linen.) new, newness. The 
common OT Hebrew word for “new” is /adas H2543, which has the 
sense of “recent” or “fresh”; this adjective may connote newness in both 
qualitative and chronological aspects. It occurs in such expressions as 
new king (Exod. 1:8), offering of new grain (Lev. 23:16), new house 
(Deut. 20:5), new heavens and new earth (65:17; 66:22); new covenant 
(Jer. 31:31), and so on. From these examples, the difficulty of making a 
distinction between quality and time is apparent; for often, if something 
is new in kind, it is also recent in appearance. 


In the NT, the two common Greek words are kainos G2785 and neos 
G3742. It has often been thought that the first of these is used regularly 
to emphasize qualitative newness, and that the latter indicates 
chronological newness in the sense of modernity or youthfulness. Others 
deny the distinction based on the seemingly interchangeable use of the 
two words in the NT. Matthew speaks of new wine with neos (Matt. 
9:17), while in a different context he refers to new wine as kainos 
(26:29). Pau. in Eph. 4:24 commands the Christian to put on the kainos 
man, while in Col. 3:10 he speaks of the neos man. The writer to the 
Hebrews refers to “the new covenant” but uses both adjectives (Heb. 
9:15; 12:24). Furthermore, the papyri seem to use the two words 
practically synonymously. See also NEW COMMANDMENT; REGENERATION. 


new birth. See receneration. 


new commandment. This phrase first appears in words attributed to 
Jesus in the upper room discourse reported by the fourth evangelist (Jn. 
13:34). In an apparent reference to the Decalogue (see Ten commanpments) 
Jesus said, “A new command I give you: Love one another.” Of course, 
the commandment to Love God and one’s neighbor was not new, for it is 
emphasized in the Penrateucn and the Prophets (esp. Hosea), and restated 
by Jesus as a summation of the Toran (Deut. 6:5; Hos. 11:4; Matt. 22:37; 


cf. Rom. 13:9; Gal. 5:14; Jas. 2:8). Jesus did however give this command 
fresh emphasis, bringing it into sharper perspective: a discriminating 
love resulting from choice. The newness consists in the source and 
nature of this love; it is the supreme criterion of one’s relationship to 
God (1 Jn. 5:3; cf. Lk. 10:27). 


New Gate. The book of Jerrman speaks twice of “the New Gate of [the 
house of] Yahweh” (Jer. 36:10; 26:10). The entrance of this gate was the 
setting for a royal inquiry into the preaching of Jeremiah (26:7-16). Here 
also was the room belonging to the secretary Gemarimn son of Shaphan 
(36:10). This verse also indicates that the gate was in the upper (inner) 
courtyard of the temr, leading some to infer that “New Gate” was the 
name given to the Upper care after it was rebuilt by King Joram (2 Ki. 
15:35; 2 Chr. 27:3). It may have been S of the inner court, but its precise 
location is unknown (it is not to be confused with the New Gate built in 
modern times on the NW wall of Jerusalem). 


new heavens. See EscHATOLOGY} HEAVENS, NEW. 


new Jerusalem. See Jerusatem, new. 


new man, new self. See man, new. 


new moon. See CALENDAR; FEASTS. 


New Quarter. See Ssconp DISTRICT, SECOND QUARTER. 


New Testament. A collection of twenty-seven documents, the second 
part of the sacred Scriptures of the Christian church, the first part being 
called by contrast the Orp testament. In the name “New Testament,” 


apparently first given to the collection in the latter half of the second 
century, the word “testament” represents Greek diatheké G1347, 
variously translated “testament,” “settlement,” “covenant” (the last of 
these being on the whole the most satisfactory equivalent). The new 
covenant is the new order or dispensation inaugurated by the death of 
Jesus (compare his own designation: “the new covenant in my blood” in 
Lk. 22:20; 1 Cor. 11:25). It was so called because it fulfilled the promise 
made by God to his people in Jer. 31:31-34 that he would “make a new 
covenant” with them whereby the desire and power to do his will would 
be implanted within them and all their past sins would be wiped out (cf. 
Heb. 8:6-12). By contrast, the earlier covenant established by God with 
Israel in Moses’ day came to be known as the “old covenant” (cf. 2 Cor. 
3:14; Heb. 8:13). The foundation documents of the covenant instituted 
by Jesus are accordingly known as “the books of the new covenant 
(testament),” while the earlier Scriptures, which trace the course of the 
old dispensation, were known as “the books of the old covenant 
[testament]” from the time of Melito of Sardis (A.D. 170) onward. 
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I. Contents. In speaking of the books of the NT we must be clear 
whether we refer to the individual documents or to the whole collection 
as such. The individual documents naturally existed before the 
collection, and some of them were grouped in smaller collections before 
they were ultimately gathered together in the complete NT. All, or 
nearly all, of the individual documents belong to the first century A.D.; 
the NT as a collection makes its appearance in the second century. 

The order in which these documents appear in our NT today is based 
on subject matter rather than chronology. First come the four Gosrrrs—or 
rather the four records of the one and only cospx.—narrating Jesus’ 
ministry, death, and resurrection. These are followed by the Acrs or THE 
apostes, Which begins by mentioning Jesus’ appearances to the disciples 
following the resurrection; from then on we are told how, over the next 
thirty years, Christianity spread along the road from Jerusatem to Rome. 


This book was originally written as the continuation of the Gospel of 
Luke. These five constitute the narrative section of the NT. 
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Facsimile of Codex Bezae (Acts 1:1-8). 


The next twenty-one documents take the form of terrers written to 
communities or individuals. Thirteen of these bear the name of PauL as 
writer, one the name of James, two of Perer, and one of Juve (Judas). The 
others are anonymous. One of these, the letter to the Hesrews, is more 
properly described as a homily with an epistolary ending; its authorship 
remains a matter of conjecture to this day. The three that we know as 
the letters of Jonn THe apostiz are so called, not because they bear John’s 
name, but because it is plain from their contents that they are closely 
associated with the fourth gospel (which, though itself anonymous, has 
from early times been known as John’s). First John is an exhortation in 
which the writer impresses on his readers (whom he calls his “dear 
children”) the practical implications of some of the leading themes of 
John’s gospel. In 2 and 3 John the writer refers to himself as “the elder.” 


The last book of the NT bears some features of the epistolary style in 
that it is introduced by seven covering letters addressed to churches in 
the Roman province of Asia; but for the most part it belongs to the class 
of literature to which it has given its own name (“apocalyptic,” from 
“Apocalypse” or “Revelation”). In apocatypric uterature the outworking of 


God’s purpose on earth is disclosed in the form of symbolical visions. 
Written probably between A.D. 69 and 96, when the Flavian dynasty 
ruled the Roman empire, Revelation aims to encourage persecuted 
Christians with the assurance that they are on the winning side; that 
Jesus, and not the Roman emperor, has won the victory that entitles him 
to exercise sovereignty over the world and control its destiny. See 
REVELATION, BOOK OF. 


II. Order of writing. Although the four Gospels deal with events of 
the first thirty years of the Christian era and the NT letters belong to the 
remaining two-thirds of the first century, several of the letters were in 
existence before even the earliest of the Gospels. With the possible 
exception of James, the earliest NT documents are those letters that Paul 
composed before his two years’ detention in Rome (A.D. 60-62). 
Therefore, when one of Paul’s earlier letters mentions an action or 
saying of Jesus, that mention is our first written account of it. For 
example, Paul’s account of the institution of the Loros supper (1 Cor. 
11:23-25) is earlier by several years than the account of it given in our 
oldest gospel (Mk. 14:22-25). 


Jesus himself wrote no book, but he gave his teaching to his disciples 
in forms that could be easily memorized and enjoined them to teach 
others what they had learned from him. There is good reason to believe 
that one of the earliest Christian writings was a compilation of his 
teaching, arranged according to the chief subjects he treated, though this 
document has not been preserved in its original form but has been 
incorporated into some of the existing NT books. 


The necessity for a written account of the life of Jesus was not felt 
acutely in the earlier years of the Christian mission. In those years, when 
there were so many eyewitnesses of the saving events who could testify 
to what they had seen and heard, their testimony was regarded as 
sufficient, and the gospel material circulated far and wide by word of 
mouth. But even in those early years the necessity arose for an apostle to 
give instruction in writing to people from whom he was separated at the 
time. While ministering in Ermesus, Paul heard disturbing news of the 
state of affairs in the church he had founded three or four years 
previously in Corr. He was unable just then to visit Corinth in person 


but sent his converts in that city a letter conveying much the same 
message as he would have given them orally had he been with them. 
Again, a few years later, he proposed to visit Rome and thought it wise, 
during a brief stay in Corinth, to prepare the Roman Christians for his 
coming, especially as he had never been in their city before. So he sent 
them a letter in which he took the opportunity of making a full-length 
statement of the gospel as he understood and preached it. In such 
“occasional” circumstances the NT letters were first written. Yet Paul 
and the other writers were conscious of the fact that they expressed the 
mind of Christ, under the guidance of his Spirit. Their letters are 
therefore full of teaching, imparted to the first readers by apostolic 
authority, which retains its validity to the present day, and have by 
divine providence been preserved for our instruction. 


The Gospels began to appear about the end of the first generation 
following the death and resurrection of Jesus. By that time the 
eyewitnesses were being removed by death, one by one, and before long 
none of them would be left. It was desirable, therefore, that their 
testimony should be placed on permanent record, so that those who 
came after would not be at a disadvantage as compared with Christians 
of the first generation. About the middle sixties, then, we find gospel 
writing first undertaken. Mark provided the Roman church with an 
account of Jesus’ ministry, from his baptism to his resurrection, which is 
said by Papias and other second-century writers to have been based in 
large measure on the preaching of Peter. 


In the following years Matthew provided the Christians of Anriocn and 
the neighborhood with an expanded version of the life of Jesus, 
including a systematic presentation of his teaching. Luke, Paul’s 
companion and dear physician, having traced the course of events 
accurately from the beginning, set himself to supply the “most excellent 
Theophilus” with an ordered narrative of Christian origins that not only 
related “all that Jesus began to do and to teach until the day he was 
taken up” (Acts 1:1-2), but went on to tell what he continued to do after 
that, working by his Spirit in his apostles. Then, toward the end of the 
century, John recorded Jesus’ life in a different way, bringing out its 
abiding and universal significance, so that his readers might apprehend 
the glory of Jesus as the Word that became flesh, and by believing in 


him might have life in his name. These four records are not biographies 
in the ordinary sense of the term; they are concerned rather to 
perpetuate the apostolic witness to Jesus as Son of God and Savior of the 
world. 


II. Early collections of writings. For some time these four 
evangelic records circulated independently and locally, being valued, no 
doubt, by those for whom they were primarily written. But by the early 
years of the second century they were gathered together and began to 
circulate as a fourfold record throughout the Christian world. When this 
happened, Acts was detached from Luke’s gospel, to which it originally 
formed the sequel, and set out on a new, but not insignificant, career of 
its own. 


Paul’s letters were preserved at first by those to whom they were sent. 
At least, all that have come down to us were so preserved, for here and 
there in his surviving correspondence we find reference to a letter that 
may have been lost at a very early date (cf. 1 Cor. 5:9; Col. 4:16). But by 
the last decade of the first century there is evidence of a move to bring 
his available letters together and circulate them as a collection among 
the churches. Thus Clement of Rome, writing as foreign secretary of his 
church to the church of Corinth about A.D. 96, was able to quote freely, 
not only from Paul’s letter to the Romans (which would naturally be 
accessible to him) but also from 1 Corinthians and possibly from one or 
two of his other letters. What provided the stimulus for this move to 
collect Paul’s letters, or who began to collect them, can only be a matter 
of speculation. Paul himself had encouraged some interchange of his 
letters (cf. Col. 4:16), and one or two of them may have been from the 
start general or circular letters, not to be confined to one single group of 
recipients. By the first or second decade of the second century, at any 
rate, a Pauline collection was in circulation—first a shorter collection of 
ten letters, and then a longer collection of thirteen (including the three 
“pastoral letters,” those addressed to Timothy and Titus). 


From the time when the first collection of Paul’s letters began to 
circulate, the letters appear to have been arranged mainly in descending 
order of length. That principle is still apparent in the arrangement most 
familiar today: Paul’s letters to churches come before his letters to 
individuals, but within these two groups the letters are arranged so that 


the longest comes first and the shortest comes last. (There is one 
inconspicuous exception to this rule: Galatians, which is slightly shorter 
than Ephesians, comes before it, and has had this position since the 
second century. There may have been some special reason for this.) IV. 
Canon of the NT. The circulation of two collections—the fourfold 
gospel and the Pauline corpus—did not constitute a NT, but it marked a 
stage toward that goal. About A.D. 140 the Gnostic leader Valentinus, 
according to Tertullian, accepted practically the whole NT as it was 
recognized toward the end of the second century. It is not certain, 
however, whether Valentinus knew the NT as a closed canon or simply 
quoted as authoritative most of the documents that Tertullian 
acknowledged as making up the NT. 


The church was stimulated to define the NT limits more precisely, not 
by the main Gnostic groups, but by Marcion. Marcion came to Rome 
about A.D. 140 from Asia Minor, where he had tried unsuccessfully to 
press his views on leading churchmen. He rejected the OT altogether, as 
reflecting the worship of a different God from the God whom Jesus 
revealed as Father, and he held that the writings of all the apostles 
except Paul had been corrupted by an admixture of Judaism. He 
promulgated a Christian canon comprising (1) “The Gospel” (an edition 
of Luke’s Gospel edited in accordance with his own viewpoint) and (2) 
“The Apostle” (ten letters of Paul, excluding the Pastorals, similarly 
edited). Paul, in Marcion’s eyes, was the only faithful apostle of Christ, 
all the others having Judaized; but even Paul’s letters had been 
tampered with by Judaizing scribes or editors and required correction 
back to their original form. 


The publication of Marcion’s NT, with its restricted number of 
documents, was a challenge to the leaders of Christian orthodoxy. If they 
refused Marcion’s canon, it was incumbent on them to define the canon 
they accepted. They replied to his challenge by saying, in effect, that 
they did not reject the OT. They accepted it as Holy Scripture, following 
the example of Christ and the apostles. Along with it they accepted the 
NT writings—not one Gospel only, but four (one of the four being the 
authentic text of the Gospel that Marcion issued in a mutilated form); 
not ten letters only of Paul, but thirteen; not letters of Paul only, but of 
other apostolic men as well. 
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scroll that had valuable content. 


They also accepted the Acts of the Apostles and appreciated as never 
before its crucial importance as the “hinge” of the NT. Acts links the 
fourfold Gospel with the apostolic letters because it provides the sequel 
to the former and supplies a historical background for much of the latter. 
Moreover, it provides irrefutable independent evidence of the sound 
basis for the authority that Paul claims in his letters. Tertullian and 
others were not slow to expose the folly of those Marcionites who 
asserted the exclusive authority of Paul while rejecting the one 
document that supplied objective testimony to his authority. The 
Marcionites, indeed, had no option but to reject Acts, as it also bore 
witness to the authority of Peter and the other apostles, whom they 
repudiated. But the very fact that Acts attested the authority both of 
Paul and of Peter and his colleagues gave it all the greater value in the 
eyes of orthodox churchmen. From this time on it was called “The Acts 
of the Apostles.” Indeed, toward the end of the second century one 
zealously anti-Marcionite work, the Muratorian list, goes so far as to call 
it “The Acts of All the Apostles.” That was a great exaggeration, but Acts 


does at least record something about most of the apostles or apostolic 
men to whom are ascribed the letters the catholic church came to 
acknowledge as canonical. 


Another factor that made it advisable to define what was, and what 
was not, the Word of God was the rise of the Montanists from the mid- 
second century onward. They claimed to announce further revelations by 
the Spirit of prophecy; it was helpful, therefore, to appeal to a 
recognized standard by which such claims might be evaluated; and such 
a standard was provided by the canon of Scripture. 


From the second half of the second century, then, the church came to 
acknowledge a NT of the same general dimensions as ours. For a 
considerable time there was some questioning about a few of the books 
at the end of our NT, and arguments were occasionally put forward for 
the recognition of books that did not ultimately maintain their place 
within the collection. But after some generations of debate about the few 
“disputed” books in relation to the majority of “acknowledged” books, 
we find the twenty-seven books that make up our NT today listed by 
Athanasius of Alexandria in A.D. 367, and not long after by Jerome and 
Augustine in the West. These leaders did not impose decisions of their 
own but published what was generally recognized. It is unhistorical to 
represent the limits of the NT as being fixed by the verdict of any church 
council. When first a church council did make a pronouncement on this 
subject (A.D. 393), it did no more than record the consensus of the 
church in East and West. 


The invention of the codex, or leaf-form of book, made it a practicable 
matter to bind the NT writings, or indeed the whole Bible, together in 
one volume—something that could not have been done with the older 
scroll-form of book. The earliest comprehensive codices known to us 
belong to the fourth century, but already in the third century, and 
possibly even in the second, groups of NT books were bound together in 
smaller codices. The Chester Beatty biblical papyri (early 3rd cent.) 
include one codex of the four Gospels and Acts, one of ten Pauline letters 
and Hebrews. 


V. Authority of the NT. The authority of the NT is not based on 
archaeological evidence or on any other line of comparative study. By 
such means we can confirm the historical setting of the record in the 


first century and provide ourselves with an illuminating commentary on 
it. The value of this should not be underestimated, but the essential 
authority of the NT derives from the authority of Christ, whether 
exercised in his own person or delegated to his apostles. The NT 
documents are the written deposit of the apostles’ witness to Christ and 
of the teaching they imparted in his name. When we emerge from the 
“tunnel” period, which separates the apostolic age from the last quarter 
of the second century, we find the church still attaching high importance 
to apostolic authority. The apostles are no longer there, but the apostolic 
faith is confessed, the apostolic fellowship is maintained, and apostolic 
church order is observed. We find too, that the apostolic writings, 
whether penned directly by apostles or indirectly by their associates 
(“apostolic men”), are available in the NT canon to serve as the church’s 
rule of faith and life—the criterion by which it may be determined 
whether doctrine or fellowship or anything else that claims to be 
apostolic really is so. And from those days to our own, it is the NT that, 
from time to time, has called Christians back to the ways of apostolic 
purity, to the truth as it is in Jesus. Reformation is not something that 
the church needed once for all in the sixteenth century; true 
“reformation according to the word of God” is an abiding need of the 
church. And where the NT is given its proper place in the church’s belief 
and practice, true reformation goes on continually. 


Not only in his works and words during his earthly ministry, but also 
in the continuing ministry that he has exercised since his exaltation, 
Jesus reveals God to human beings. Therefore not only the Gospels, 
which record the revelation given in the days of his flesh, but also the 
other NT books, which record the further outworking of that revelation, 
are accepted by the church as her normative documents. The Hoty spmrr, 
who came to make the significance of Jesus plain to his followers and to 
lead them into all the truth, still performs these services for his people; 
and the NT writings are his primary instrument for their performance. 
How else could the Spirit take the things of Christ and declare them to 
men and women today if these writings were not available as a basis for 
him to work on? The Spirit who was imparted in fullness to Jesus and 
who worked through the apostles is the Spirit under whose direction the 
Christians of the earliest centuries were enabled to distinguish so clearly 


the documents that bore authoritative witness to Jesus. He is also the 
Spirit by whose illumination we today may appropriate that witness for 
our own and others’ good. 


In all this the place of the OT as an integral part of the Christian 
Scriptures is not ignored. The two Testaments are so organically 
interwoven that the authority of the one carries with it the authority of 
the other. If the OT records the divine promise, the NT records its 
fulfillment; if the OT tells how preparation was made over many 
centuries for the coming of Christ, the NT tells how he came and what 
his coming brought about. If even the OT writings are able to make the 
readers “wise for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus” and equip them 
thoroughly for the service of God (2 Tim. 3:15-17), how much more is 
this true of the NT writings! Our Lord’s statement of the highest function 
of the earlier Scriptures applies with at least equal force to those of the 
NT: “These are the Scriptures that testify about me” (Jn. 5:39). 


new year. See rzasts. 


Neziah. ni-zi‘uh (Heb. nésiah H5909, possibly “faithful” or “famous”). 
Ancestor of a family of temple servants (Nera) who returned from the 
exe in Babylon (Ezra 2:54; Neh. 7:56). 


Nezib. nee‘zib (Heb. né%th H5908, “pillar[s]” or “garrison”). A town in 
the Suepnetan allotted to the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:43). It is identified 
with modern Khirbet Beit Nesib esh-Shargiyeh, some 7 mi. (11 km.) NW 
of Hesron and 9 mi. (15 km.) ENE of Lacuisu. 


Nibhaz. nib’haz (Heb. nibsaz H5563, derivation uncertain). An idol of 
the Avvites (see Ivvan); Nibhaz, along with Tartak, was introduced by 
them into Samaria when they were relocated there by Sarcon after 722 B.C. 


(2 Ki. 17:31). The names Nibhaz and Tartak are not attested elsewhere, 
and various explanations have been proposed, such as the view that they 


refer to Ibnahaza and Dirtak, gods worshiped in Eram. None of the 
suggestions can be verified. 


Nibshan. nib‘shan (Heb. nibsan H5581, derivation uncertain). A city in 
the wilderness of Jupan listed between Sscacan and the City of Salt (Josh. 
15:62; see Sarr, crry or). It is tentatively identified with Khirbet el-Magqari 
(in the Bugeisah Valley), some 10 mi. (16 km.) SE of Jerusatem. 


Nicanor. ni-kay’nuhr (Gk. Nikanōr G3770, “conqueror”). (1) Son of 
Patroclus (2 Macc. 8:9); he was a general of the Srmeucp army who 
watred against Judas Maccasse (1 Macc. 3:38-39 et al.). He is described as 
an able man “among the Friends” of Anriocnus Epiphanes (3:38). In 166- 
165 B.C. Nicanor, along with two other generals, was assigned by 
Antiochus’s regent, Lysias, to destroy Judah and Jerusalem (3:38-42). 
They took up their positions at Emmaus, just a few miles from Jerusalem, 
but were badly routed by Judas and his forces (4:3-14), forcing the 
Syrian generals and their army to flee into Pumismne towns nearby (4:15). 
A few years later Nicanor was sent on a similar mission, but Judas won a 
decisive victory and Nicanor was slain. After mutilating his body, the 
Jews displayed it in Jerusalem (1 Macc. 7:47; 2 Macc. 15:33), and set 
aside the thirteenth of Apar as “Nicanor’s Day” in honor of their great 
victory over him on that day (1 Macc. 7:48-49; 2 Macc. 15:36). 

(2) One of the seven men appointed by the early church to serve 
tables and thereby relieve the apostles for other duties (Acts 6:5). See 
also DEACON; STEPHEN. 


Nicanor Gate. See BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


Nicodemus. nik'uh-dee'muhs (Gk. Nikodēmos G3773, “conqueror over 
the people”). A leading Puarisrz, “a ruler of the Jews,” and a member of 
the Sanneprin. Perhaps from curiosity, and possibly under conviction, but 


certainly led of God, he came to Jesus by night (Jn. 3:1-14). He must 
have thought of himself as quite condescending to address Jesus, the 
young man from Gaur, as Rassi, but Jesus, instead of being puffed up by 
the recognition, quickly made Nicodemus aware of his need by 
announcing the necessity of a new birth (see receneration) in order “to see 
the kingdom of God.” Nicodemus did not then understand but was 
deeply touched, though he had not yet the courage to stand out for the 
Lord. Later, when at the Feast of Tabernacles (7:25-44) the Jewish 
leaders were planning to kill Jesus, Nicodemus spoke up, though timidly, 
in the Sanhedrin, suggesting their injustice in condemning a man 
without a fair trial (7:50-51). After the death of Jesus, however, 
Nicodemus came boldly with Josrex of Arimathea (19:38-42), provided a 
rich store of spices for the embalmment, and assisted in the burial of the 
body. After that he is not mentioned in Scripture. 


Nicolaitan. nik’uh-lay’uh-tuhn (Gk. Nikolaités G3774). Name given to 
a heretical group in the early church, mentioned only twice in the book 
of Revelation, in the messages to the churches of Epuesus and Prrcamum 
(Rev. 2:6, 15-16). In the latter passage the Nicolaitans are associated 
closely with certain people who held the teaching of Bataam (2:14), and 
some scholars have argued that Nicolas and Balaam would then be 
regarded as Greek-Hebrew equivalents, alluding in each instance to an 
evil teacher who had influence over the people and brought them into 
bondage to heresy. These people apparently used Christian liberty as an 
occasion for the flesh (cf. Paul’s warning in Gal. 5:13). The enticement to 
such a course of action was the pagan and often immoral society in 
which Christians lived. The Nicolaitans were judged by the author of 
Revelation to be most dangerous, because the result of their teaching 
would have conformed Christianity to the world rather than have 
Christianity change the world. According to some ancient Christian 
writers, the Nicolaitans were (or claimed to be) disciples of Nico.as of 
Antioch, a proselyte who was among the seven men chosen to serve the 
Jerusalem congregation (Acts 6:5) and who allegedly had forsaken true 
Christian doctrine. There is, however, no concrete evidence for this 
claim. 


Nicolas. nik’uh-luhs (Gk. Nikolaos G3775, “conqueror of the people”). 
Also Nicolaus. A prosetyre from Antioc or syria Chosen as one of the seven 
men to serve the church in Jerusalem (Acts 6:5; see peacon). Evidently he 
was a Gentine who had become a convert to Jupaism and subsequently to 
Christianity. Nothing more is known about Nicolas, though he was 
thought by some church fathers to have been the founder of the heretical 
sect known as the Nicotairans (Rev. 2:6, 15). Clement of Alexandria 
(Miscellanies 2.20.118) excused him from responsibility for this by 
indicating that it was a perversion of his teaching that had produced the 
Nicolaitans. 


Nicolaus. See Nicozas. 


Nicopolis. ni-kop‘uh-lis (Gk. Nikopolis G3776, “city of victory”). A city 
selected by Octavian (later Aucusrus) and built as the capital of Epirus, an 
area in NW Gresce. He built the city on a promontory of the Ambracian 
Gulf (Gulf of Arta) to celebrate his decisive victory over Mark Antony. It 
is likely that this Nicopolis was the rendezvous that the apostle PauL 
planned to use as a base from which to evangelize in Epirus (Tit. 3:12). 
Although there are other towns that bear the same name, none of them 
would have warranted Paul’s intention to spend a whole winter in it. 
Nicopolis has extensive ruins (just N of modern Preveza), including two 
theaters. 


Niger. ni’guhr (Gk. Niger, from Lat. niger, “black”). The surname of 
Simeon, one of the five “prophets and teachers” listed as ministering in 
the church at Anriocu of Syria (Acts 13:1). Because the name may suggest 
that he was African in origin (though this inference is hardly necessary), 
some have speculated that he was the same as Simon of Cyrene (Lk. 23:26 
and parallels), but the latter need not have been dark-skinned, and in 
any case this identification is unlikely, since Luke himself says nothing 
about it. 


night. See Time. 


night creatures, night hag. See Lun. 


nighthawk. See Bros. 


Nile. nil. The main river, not only of Ecyrr, but of Arrica as well. In terms 
of length of the main stream, it is the longest of all rivers, covering some 
4,160 mi. (6,700 km.) from its sources in equatorial Africa to its delta on 
the Menrrerrancan. Rising in a region of mountains, lakes, and seasonal 
rains, it traverses marshy and tropical areas and eventually threads its 
way through rocky desert wastes, where its waters have afforded the 
sole basis for the existence of living things. It is in the latter reaches that 
the Nile fostered in Egypt one of the oldest and most long-lived 
civilizations of the world. To the ancient Egyptians the Nile was Hapi, 
which was also the name of the river-god. It was also simply itrw, 
“river,” from which the Hebrews apparently derived the term yē?ðr 
H3284, “river,” the name for the Nile in the Hebrew Bible (to be 
distinguished from “the river of Egypt”; see Ecyrr, river or). The ultimate 
origin and meaning of the name Nile (from Gk. Neilos; Lat. Nilus) are 
unknown. 


The “White” Nile, flowing N from Lake Victoria on the equator, has a 
fairly even flow northward till it is joined by the “Blue” Nile at modern 
Khartoum in the Sudan. This stream and the other affluents that join the 
Nile from the E, rise in the mountains of Ermorim and are fed by the 
torrential rains of the springtime. They fluctuate greatly and provide the 
annual inundation that for thousands of years has flooded and fertilized 
Lower (northern) Egypt. The ancient mythological belief was that the 
goddess Isis annually shed a tear into the Upper (southern) Nile, and the 
resulting flood that is so great a blessing that Egypt has been called, 
from the time of Herodotus onward, “the Gift of the Nile.” 


Near the end of June the water at Cairo and onward takes on a 
greenish tinge and an unpleasant taste because of the vast multiplication 


of the algae; then about the beginning of July the life-giving inundation 
begins so that the delta region overflows and the stream deposits the 
rich gift of sediment brought down from the mountains. During an 
average year, the vast delta seems almost like a sea with islands 
protruding here and there. If the inundation is unusually deep, many 
houses are destroyed and loss ensues, while if it is much below the 
average level, famine follows. A failure of this inundation for seven 
successive years (Gen. 41) was used by God to work a great but peaceful 
revolution in Egypt in which Josen bought up for the puaraon practically 
all private property except that of the priests and brought the Israelites 
into Egypt for a stay of several hundred years. 


From the days of Asranam, who as Abram went down into Egypt (Gen. 
12:10), until the infancy of our Lord Jesus Christ (Matt. 2:14), Egypt and 
the Nile were well known by the Hebrews and exerted a strong effect on 
the civilization of Israrı. In describing the Promised Land, Moses (Deut. 
11:10-12) emphasized its difference from Egypt “where you planted your 
seed and irrigated it by foot” (i.e., by irrigating furrows manipulated, 
and then altered from time to time, by foot power); and the prosperity or 
poverty of Egypt at various periods was in proportion to the ingenuity 
and faithfulness of the people in spreading the water of the Nile on their 
plants. The rise and fall of the Nile is very regular, but there have been 
times (e.g., A.D. 1877) when an unusually feeble flood led to widespread 
famine and many deaths. It was, no doubt, a series of these dry years in 
the days of Joseph that caused the seven years of famine (Gen. 41) and 
that led, under God, to the descent of Israel into Egypt. 


© Dr. James C. Martin A view of the Nile River. (Near the Valley of the Kings, looking W.) 


When the Egyptians later feared the resident Israelites, it was 
commanded that every Israelite male child that was born should be 
thrown into the river (Exod. 1:22). Jocuesen, the mother of Mosrs, saved 
her son by placing him in a water-proofed basket of bulrushes and 
concealing him in the reeds along the water’s edge (2:3), where the 
king’s daughter discovered the child when she came to the river to bathe 
(v. 5). When the Lord commissioned Mosrs, one of the signs he gave to 
confirm his appointment was the turning of the Nile water into blood 
(Exod. 4:9; cf. also 7:15, 17-24; 8:3-11, 20; 17:5; Ps. 78:44). In the 
prophecy of Amos there are references to the Nile and its rising and 
falling (Amos 8:8; 9:5). The river is mentioned elsewhere in other 
prophetic writings (Isa. 19:7 et al.; Jer. 46:7-8; Ezek. 29:3, 9; Zech. 
10:11). The biblical writers were well aware of the importance of the 
Nile to Egypt and they practically identified the country with its river. 


Nimrah. See Berm nmrau. 


Nimrim. nim‘rim (Heb. nimrim H5810, derivation uncertain). A locality 
in Moas. Both Isaiah and Jeremiah declared, “The waters of Nimrim are 
dried up” (Isa. 15:6; Jer. 48:34). The former passage (Isa. 15:5-7) seems 
to trace the Moabites’ flight downstream from Horonam, and then S 


across the Ravine of the Poplars (i.e., the Zerrep). If so, then Nimrim 
would probably be Wadi (Seil) en-Numerah, a stream-oasis near the SE 
tip of the Dran sra. 


Nimrod. nim‘rod (Heb. nimréd H5808, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Cush and grandson of Ham; an early warrior and hunter who founded a 
kingdom in Mesopotamia (Gen. 10:12; 1 Chr. 1:10). That he was “a mighty 
hunter before the Lorn” may be a way of expressing “a renowned 
hunter.” His rule included such great cities as Base (Basyton) and Frec 
(Warka) in the land of Smnar. From that land he went out to Assyria and 
built Nineven and other cities; this area is called “the land of Nimrod” by 
Micah (Mic. 5:6). Archaeological support for the presence of southerners 
in prehistoric and Sumerian times is found in the lower levels of these 
sites. Various attempts have been made to identify Nimrod with figures 
mentioned in extrabiblical documents (e.g., the Akkadian god Ninurta, 
the Babylonian hero Gilgamesh, the Assyrian king Tukulti-Ninurta I of 
Assyria [c. 1244-1208 B.C.], and so on), but none of these proposals is 
convincing. 


Nimrud. nim‘rood. See Catan. 


Nimshi. nim‘shi (Heb. nim? H5811, derivation uncertain). Grandfather 
of King Jemu (2 Ki. 9:2, 14). Elsewhere Jehu is identified as “son of 
Nimshi” (1 Ki. 19:16; 2 Ki. 9:20; 2 Chr. 22:7), but in these passages the 
Hebrew word for “son” (bén H1201) probably means “descendant.” 


Nineve. See Nineven. 


Nineveh. nin‘uh-vuh (Heb. ninwéh H5770, from Akk. Ninu(w)a; in the 
NT, gentilic Nineuités G3780, “Ninevite”). KJV NT Nineve. One of the 
most ancient cities of the world, founded by Nmreop (Gen. 10:11-12) and 


enduring till 612 B.C. Nineveh lay on the banks of the Ticris above its 
confluence with the Greater Zab, one of its chief tributaries, and nearly 
opposite the site of the modern Mosul in Iraq. It was for many years the 
capital of Assyria, and its fortunes ebbed and flowed with the long strife 
between this empire and Basyion. Of the two kingdoms, or empires, 
Babylonia was the more cultured, but Assyria the more warlike. The 
kingdom over which Nineveh and its kings long ruled was N of Babylon 
and in the hills, and these facts made more for warlikeness than the 
more sedentary culture of a warmer climate. Babylon was the more 
important from Asranam’s time to Davw’s; then from David’s time to that 
of Hezexian and Manassen, Nineveh and its kings were paramount; then still 
later, from the time of King Josu to that of Danm, Babylon was again at 
the head. 

Among the great rulers of Assyria may be mentioned Tiglath-Pileser I, 
who made conquests about 1100 B.C., and Ashurnasirpal and Suatmaneser 
III, who inaugurated a system of ruthless conquest and deportation of 
whole populations, which greatly increased the power of Assyria and the 
influence of Nineveh. It was this latter king who defeated Hazas. of Syria 
and boasted of receiving tribute from Jemu of Isram. The Assyrians, 
instead of numbering their years, named them from certain rulers; and 
lists of these “eponyms” have been found, but with a gap of fifty-one 
years around the beginning of the eighth century, due no doubt to some 
great calamity and/or the weakness of her kings. It was in this space of 
time that Jonan was sent of the Lord to warn the people of Nineveh: 
“Forty more days and Nineveh will be overturned” (Jon. 3:4), but God 
gave Nineveh a respite for nearly two hundred years. 

FsarHappon, the great king of Assyria from 680-668 B.C., united 
Babylonia to Assyria and conquered lands as far away as Eeyvrr (Isa. 19:4) 
and N Arasa. He was succeeded by his greater son AsnursaneaL, who 
presided over Assyria in its brief climax of power and culture; but 
Nasororassar Of Babylon, who reigned from 625 to 605, freed it from 


Assyria and helped to bring about the destruction of Nineveh in 612. 
About 623 Cyaxares, king of the Medes (see Mena), made his first attack 


on Nineveh, and this was probably the occasion of Naxnum’s prophecy. 


For many centuries the very location of Nineveh was forgotten, but it 
was discovered in the nineteenth century, and among its buried ruins the 
great palace of Sarcon, with its wonderful library of cuneiform 
inscriptions and its still-striking wall ornamentation, has been exhumed. 


Nippur. ni-poor’. An ancient city in Mesororama, known today as Nuffar, 
about 100 mi. (160 km.) S of Baghdad or 50 mi. (80 km.) SE of Babylon. 
It was founded by the Ubaid people c. 4000 B.C. Although the city 
wielded no political power, it was the undisputed religious and cultural 
center from the early third millennium until the days of Hammurasi, when 
it yielded to Basyton as a religious and cultural center—though it 
continued to be an important city down to Parthian times. Nippur was 
the seat of the cult of Enun, and the ancient renown of this god insured 
his city the continued care on the part of the Babylonian kings. 
Excavators found some 50,000 tablets and fragments at Nippur, and 
about one tenth of these are inscribed with Sumerian works. Various 
temples and other important buildings have also been unearthed. 


Nisan. ni‘san, nee’sahn (Heb. nîsān H5772, from Akk. Nisannu). The 
first month in the Jewish religious catenpar (corresponding to March- 
April), during which the Passover took place. This name appears twice in 
the Bible, and only in postexilic writings (Neh. 2:1; Esth. 3:7); it was 
earlier known as Asp. 


Nisroch. nis‘rok (Heb. nisrok H5827, derivation uncertain). TNIV 
Nisrok. An Assyrian deity worshiped at Nineven. After Sennacuerm, the 
Assyrian king, returned from his loss near Jrerusatem, he was murdered by 
his two sons Apramue.ecH and Suarezer while he was worshiping in the 
house of Nisroch, his god. Sennacherib was apparently “smashed with 
statues of protective deities” (ANET, 288) as well as being slain “with 
the sword” (2 Ki. 19:37; Isa. 37:38). Since the name Nisroch is 
completely unknown in the source material for Mesopotamian religion, a 
textual corruption or an intentional scribal modification is suspected. 


Perhaps the reference is to some well-known deity (such as Marpux or 
Nusku), but the problem remains unexplained. 


Nisrok. nis‘rok. TNIV form of Nisrocu. 


nitre. See yr. 


No. noh (Heb. no > H5530, from Egyp. nwt). KJV transliteration of the 
Hebrew name for the city of Tueses (Jer. 46:25; Ezek. 30:14-16; Nah. 


3:8). 


Noadiah. noh‘uh-di‘uh (Heb. né<adyé H5676, possibly “Yahweh has 
met”). (1) Son of Binnui; he was a Levre and one of four men designated 
as final custodians of the treasure that Ezra brought back from rxun: (Ezra 
8:33). 

(2) A prophetess who allied herself with Tosian and Sansaar against 
Nenemin at the time of the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusatem (Neh. 6:14). 
Nothing else is known about her. 


Noah (man). noh’uh (Heb. nõah H5695, possibly from ntisa H5663, 
“to rest,” but in Gen. 5:29 explained [by popular etymology?] with 
reference to naam H5714, “to comfort”; Gk. Node G3820). KJV NT Noe. 
Son of Lamcn and descendant of Seru; the last of the ten anrepmuvan 
patriarchs listed in Genesis (5:28-29). He received this name because 
Lamech foresaw that through him God would comfort the race and 
partially alleviate the effects of the Edenic curse. Noah was uniquely 
righteous (6:1-13). When he was 480 years old, 120 years before the 
rLoop (6:3), he was warned of God that the world would be destroyed by 
water (Heb. 11:7). He was then given exact instructions for building the 
ark (Gen. 6:14-16). While engaged in this colossal task, he warned his 
contemporaries of the coming catastrophe, as a “preacher of 


righteousness” (2 Pet. 2:5), while God in longsuffering waited for them 
to repent (1 Pet. 3:20). Noah’s three sons—Suem, Ham, and Japnera—were 
not born until he was 500 years old (Gen. 5:32). One week before the 
flood, God led Noah and his family into the ark and supernaturally 
directed the animals also to enter. When all were safely inside, God shut 
the door (7:16). 


© Dr. James C. Martin A mosaic from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem showing a representation of 


Noah’s ark. 


The flood came in Noah’s 600th year, increased steadily for 40 days, 
maintained its mountain-covering depth for 110 more days, and then 
subsided sufficiently for Noah to disembark in the mountains of Ararat 
after another 221 days. During all this time, “God remembered Noah and 
all the wild animals...in the ark” (Gen. 8:1), implying that the Lord did 
not leave the task of caring for these creatures entirely to Noah. To 
determine whether it was safe to disembark, Noah sent forth first a 
raven and then a dove at regular intervals (8:6-10). The freshly plucked 
olive leaf proved to him that such sturdy plants had already begun to 
grow on the mountain heights. God commanded him to disembark, and 
Noah built an altar and offered clean beasts as burnt offerings to God. 
The Lord then promised never to send another universal flood, 
confirming it with the ramsow sign (8:21-22; 9:9-17). God blessed Noah 
and his family and commanded them to multiply and fill the earth (9:1). 


Among the things preserved in the ark was sinful human nature. Noah 
became a husbandman, planted a vineyard, drank himself into a drunken 
stupor, and shamefully exposed himself in his tent (Gen. 9:20-21). Ham, 
presumably led by his son Canaan, made fun of Noah. For this foul deed, 


Canaan was cursed and Ham received no blessing (9:25-27). On the 
other hand, Shem and Japheth showed due respect to their father (9:23) 
and received rich blessings for their descendants. Noah lived 350 years 
after the flood, dying at the age of 950 (9:29). 

In the Babylonian flood account (the Gilgamesh Epic), Noah’s 
counterpart is Utnapishtim. He likewise received divine warnings of the 
flood, built a huge ark, preserved human and animal life, sent out birds, 
and offered sacrifices. However, the gross polytheism and absurdities of 
the Babylonian account demonstrate that it suffered from a long oral 
transmission and that it did not influence Genesis in any way. 


Noah (woman). noh’uh (Heb. nō:â H5829, derivation uncertain). 
One of five daughters of Zetopuenan of the tribe of Manassen (Num. 26:33). 
Since Zelophehad had no sons, his daughters requested Fırazar the priest 
that they be allowed to inherit their father’s property, and the request 
was granted on condition that they marry into their father’s tribe (27:1- 
11; 36:11; Josh. 17:3-4). This decision was very important and became a 
precedent. 


No-Amon. noh-am‘uhn. See Tuezss. 


Nob. nob (Heb. nob H5546, derivation unknown). A town NE of 
Jerusaiem. Nob is described as “the town of the priests” (1 Sam. 22:19), 
near Saut’s capital of Geran, to which the tasernacie came to be transferred 
after the destruction of Sunon (14:2-3; cf. Jer. 7:14). At the time of Davwn’s 
flight from Saul, c. 1015 B.C., the high priest Anmetecu provided David at 
Nob with syowsrean and the sword of Gouam (1 Sam. 21:1-9). Vengefully, 
Saul subsequently slew eighty-five of the priests and put the city to the 
sword (22:11-19). Three centuries later the town was described as a 
halting place for the Assyrians as they arrived from the NE; from Nob 
they could “shake their fist at the mount of the Daughter of Zion” (Isa. 
10:32). It suggests the identification of Nob with Ras Umm et-Talas (the 
eastern slope of Mount Scopus, on the N part of the Olivet ridge) or 


some other nearby site. Such a general location for Nob is confirmed by 
2 Sam. 15:32, which speaks of David’s coming to the top of the ascent of 
the Mount of Ouves “where people used to worship God,” and by Neh. 


11:31-32, which lists Nob as a Benjamite town between Anatuorn and 
Ananau (= NT Bernany, modern el-sAzariyeh). 


Nobah (person). noh’buh (Heb. nõbah H5561, apparently from ndbah 
H5560, “to bark”). One of the descendants of Manassen who conquered 
Guran and drove the Amors from the area; he “captured Kenath and its 


surrounding settlements and called it Nobah after himself” (Num. 
32:42). See Jair; Kenatu; Nopan (PLACE). 


Nobah (place). noh’buh (Heb. nõbah H5562, apparently from ndbah 
H5560, “to bark”). A town in Gneap that was in the neighborhood of 
Jocsenan, W of a Transjordanian caravan route (Jdg. 8:11). It was on that 
route, in the city of Karxor (v. 10), that Giron fell upon a Midianite army 
and captured the kings Zesan anp zatmunna (v. 12). This Nobah is probably 
the town that was originally known as Kenam and later renamed by a 
Manassite (Num. 32:42); see Nosan person). Some, however, argue that a 


different Nobah is in view and that it should be identified with modern 
Tell Safut, a short distance NW of Jogbehah. 


Nobai. See Nerea. 


noble, nobleman. The Hebrew term /6r H2985, indicating free or 
noble birth, is used as a noun, occurs only in the plural, and is especially 
frequent in the book of Nehemiah (1 Ki. 21:8, 11; Neh. 2:16; 4:14; et 
al.). The adjective »addir H129, “majestic, splendid,” can also be used as 
a noun with reference to nobles and chieftains (Jdg. 5:13; 2 Chr. 23:20; 
et al.). Another adjective, nddib H5618, means “willing,” but when 
applied to someone who is willing or generous, it too can be rendered 
“noble [one]” or even “prince” (Num. 21:18; 1 Sam. 2:8; et al.). Several 


other Hebrew words can occasionally be used in this sense in particular 
contexts (e.g., Esth. 1:3; Job 29:10; Jon. 3:7). 

In the NT, the Greek adjective eugenés G2302 indicates nobility in the 
sense of being “well-born” or “of noble race” (Lk. 19:12; 1 Cor. 1:26), 
but it can also refer to nobility of mind (e.g., the Bereans in Acts 17:11). 
Another adjective, kalos G2819, “good,” can be properly rendered 
“noble” in certain contexts (e.g., 1 Tim. 3:1). The same is true of some 
other terms (cf. Rom. 9:21 NIV; Acts 24:3 KJV; et al.). 


Nod. nod (Heb. nôd H5655, apparently from nûd H5653, “to wander”). 
A district E of Even to which Caw went to live after he had killed his 
brother Ase. (Gen. 4:16). The location of Nod is unknown, and some 
argued that the name is symbolic of Cain’s judgment as a fugitive. 


Nodab. noh‘dab (Heb. nôdāb H5656, perhaps “[God] has incited”). The 
name of an Arabian (less likely, Aramean) tribe in Transsorpan, mentioned 
with Jerur and Napuisu as allies of the Hacrires (1 Chr. 5:19). This coalition 
was defeated and dispossessed by the tribes of Reusen and Gap and the 
half-tribe of Manassen (vv. 18, 20-22), apparently during the time of Sau. 
(v. 10). 


Noe. See Noan. 


Nogah. noh’guh (Heb. négahh H5587, “brightness, splendor”). Son of 
Davin, listed among the children born to him in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 3:7; 
14:6). This name, like that of Eurneter #2, is missing in the parallel list (2 
Sam. 5:14-15). 


Nohah. noh‘hah (Heb. né/d H5666, “rest”). (1) Third son of Benjam (1 
Chr. 8:2). This name, which curiously is feminine in form, does not 
appear in the other lists of Benjamin’s sons (Gen. 46:21; Num. 26:38-40; 


1 Chr. 7:6). Some have thought that Noah and Rapuan in 1 Chr. 8:2 were 
alternate names of SHupHam (SHepHupHam) and Hupnam (who occupy the same 


places on the list at Num. 26:39). Other views have been proposed. See 
also comments under Anmam. 


(2) According to Codex Vaticanus (LXX8), followed by the NRSV and 
other versions, Nohah was also the name of a place from which the 
Israelites pursued the men of Benjamin (Jdg. 20:43, where the MT has 
mentifd, of uncertain meaning). 


noise. This English term is used by the KJV almost ninety times, but it 
occurs with much less frequency in modern versions, which often use 
synonyms (e.g., “sound,” as in Isa. 24:18) or alternate expressions (e.g., 
“the noise of the shout” in 1 Sam. 4:6 KJV becomes simply “the uproar” 
in NIV). Many references to noise occur in the context of God’s predicted 
judgment, either direct or indirect, against the earth’s inhabitants (Isa. 
29:6; 33:3; Jer. 4:29; 47:3; 50:22; Ezek. 26:10; Rev. 6:1; 8:5; 9:9; 11:19; 
16:18). The psalmist’s admonition to “make a joyful noise” to God is 
rendered by the NIV, “shout with joy” or the like (Ps. 66:1; 95:1; 98:4, 6; 
100:1). A roaring noise is associated with a jubilant throng (Isa. 24:8), 
enemy hordes in their attack on Israel (25:5), and the waves of the sea 
(Jer. 51:55). 


nomad. Nomads are wandering groups of individuals who change area 
of residence, usually according to a seasonal pattern, within a larger area 
that is their home territory. Some nomads are characterized by hunting 
and collecting its immediate needs, with little concern for surplus or 
organized divisions of labor. Other groups are pastoral in nature and are 
characterized by following a consistent pattern of grazing, regulated by 
the seasons and nature of the herd or flock. A third type is characterized 
by agricultural ties; they stay in one spot until the crop is exhausted, 
then move on to new land. 


Certain values arise from the demands of nomadic life. The need for 
mobility results in reduction of property—the wealth of the group being 
often largely limited to livestock. The mutual dependence of members of 


the tribe, together with consciousness of common descent, leads to 
solidarity and to such concomitant practices as blood revenge. Most 
present-day nomads are camel nomads who also possess the horse. The 
donkey played a significant role in the patriarchal narrative (Gen. 22:3; 
24:35; 30:43; 32:5). When Asranam undertook his travels he began a 
nomadic life that continued for Isaac and Jacos before the children of 
Israel settled in Egypt. The prophecy of Isumas.’s future suggests a 
nomadic life (16:11-12), and later references reflect this nomadic state 
(37:25). The Kenrres and Midianites (see Mmman) seemed to be tent- 
dwelling nomads (Jdg. 5:24; 6:4-5). In the wilderness wandering, Israel 
was again a seminomadic people moving with their cattle from oasis to 
oasis (Num. 10:31; 33:1). The tapernacte was especially suitable for a 
people with such a nomadic tradition. 


Non. See Nun. 


noon. See tive. 


Noph. See Menmpuis. 


Nophah. noh‘fuh (Heb. nõpah H5871, perhaps related to ndpah H5870, 
“to blow”). An unknown city of Moas, mentioned only in a poem: “We 
have demolished them as far as Nophah, / which extends to Medeba” 
(Num. 21:30). The Hebrew text, however, presents textual problems, and 
other renderings are possible. For example, the ESV translates, “we laid 
waste as far as Nophah; fire spread as far as Medeba”; the RSV and 
NRSV, in addition to accepting the reading “fire,” delete the reference to 
Nophah and translate simply, “we laid waste until fire spread to 
Medeba.” 


north. The Hebrew term sāpôn H7600 designates one of the four 
cardinal points of the compass and is often so used in the OT (Gen. 


13:14 et al.). The prophets also use this term to refer generally to 
identifiable countries lying NE, or even due E of Paresrine. Usually these 
are references to foes who, because of the sea on the W and the Arabian 
desert on the E, were forced to enter Palestine from the N. As a result, 
even Basyton, lying due E of Palestine, was spoken of as being N (Jer. 
1:14-15; 6:1, 22; et al.). The many references in Dan. 11 to “the king of 
the North” probably are references to the Srrevap kings of Syria as 
opposed to “the king of the South” (.e., Ptolemies of Egypt). The Greek 
term borras G1080 appears twice in the NT and in both instances means 
“north” as the cardinal compass point (Lk. 13:29; Rev. 21:13). See also 
EAST; SOUTH; WEST. 


northeast, southeast. See NorTHWEST, sournwesr. 


northwest, southwest. These words occur only in Acts 27:12, which 
says that Phoenix was “a harbor in Crete, facing both southwest and 
northwest.” The RSV, however, translates “looking northeast and 
southeast.” See discussion under Puoenrx. 


nose, nostrils. It is not hard to see why the nose (Heb. *appayim, dual 
of »ap H678, “face”) should be regarded as the organ of ancer in the body. 
Davin, in telling of God’s power and in particular his anger, says, “Smoke 
rose from his nostrils; / consuming fire came from his mouth, / burning 
coals blazed out of it” (2 Sam. 22:9; cf. Job 41:20 [Heb. v. 12], where a 
different term is used). The Hebrews did not consider the respiratory 
system any further than its entrance, and so the nose (rather than the 
lungs) was regarded as containing the breath of life (Gen. 2:7; 7:22). The 
term can thus be used to indicate passion (e.g., Job 27:3). See also riat 


NOSE. 


nose jewel. See press. 


Not my people, Not pitied. See Lo-amm; Lo-runaman. 


novice. This English term is used by the KJV to render Greek neophytos 
G3745 (lit., “newly planted”), which occurs only once (1 Tim. 3:6; NIV 
and NRSV, “recent convert”). In his instruction to Timorny, Pau. wrote that 
if any man desires the office of a sisnop, he must not be new to the 
Christian faith, “or he may become conceited and fall under the same 
judgment as the devil.” 


Nubian. See Ermora. 


number. Before the exnz, the Hebrew spelled the numbers out in full, as 
is seen in the present text of the Hebrew Scriptures, in the Smoam 
inscription, and on the Moase stone. Subsequently, some of the Jews 
employed such signs as were used among the Egyptians, the Arameans, 
and the Phoenicians—an upright line for 1, two such lines for 2, and so 
on; there were also special signs for 10, 20, 100. At least as far back as 
the reign of Simon Maccasre (143-135 B.C.), the consonants of the 
Hebrew alphabet began to be used as numbers (arrn for 1, seru for 2, 
etc.); the letters of the Greek alphabet were used in the same way. 


Numbers were used conventionally and symbolically. Certain numbers 
and their multiples had sacred or symbolic significance: 3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 
40, 70. For example, three expressed emphasis, as in “A ruin! A ruin! I 
will make it a ruin!” (Ezek. 21:27). From early times seven was a sacred 
number among the Semites (Gen. 2:2; 4:24; 21:28). Ten was regarded as 
a complete number. Forty was often used as a round number with 
special significance (Exod. 24:18; 1 Ki. 19:8; Jon. 3:4). Some of the 
higher numbers also seem sometimes to have been used as round 
numbers: 100 (e.g., Gen. 26:12; Lev. 26:8; 2 Sam. 24:3), 10,000 (e.g., 
Lev. 26:8; Deut. 32:30). 


Some later rabbis developed the theory that all numbers have secret 
meanings and all objects their fundamental numbers, and elaborate 


mathematical rules were devised to carry out these concepts. The system 
came to be known as gematria (from Gk. geometria). It is often thought 
that an example of this approach is found in Rev. 13:18, which gives the 
number of the Beast as 666 (“Nero Caesar” in Heb. can be spelled qsr 
nrwn, and the numerical values are: q = 100, s = 60, r = 200, n = 50, 
r = 200, w = 6,n = 50). See also symsot. 


Numbers, Book of. The fourth book of the Bible and traditionally 
one of the five books of Moses (the Penrateucu or Toran). The English title is 
a literal translation of the title in the Srpruacinr and reflects the censuses 
of Num. 4 and 26. Some have proposed that this title was chosen by 
someone with a superficial knowledge of the book, since the censuses 
appear to have so little to do with its major thrusts. The usual Hebrew 
title, bémidbar, “in the wilderness” (based on the fifth word of 1:1), 
seems much more apt. However, the two censuses do relate directly to 
the overall themes of the book. The first represents the organization of 
the people for the impending journey and the occupation of the land 
that was intended to follow shortly. The second census and its 
accompanying reorganization was necessitated by the people’s failure to 
obey God at Kanesu sarnea, the resulting death of that generation in the 
wilderness, and the preparation of the new generation to possess the 
land at last. 


Exception has been taken to the large number of Israelites—totaling 
an estimated two million or more. Some say the territory could not 
sustain so many people. This is true if the Israelites traveled as a closely 
knit group seeking forage in a limited radius. But if they fanned out with 
their flocks over a wide area, they could sustain themselves as did the 
large Nasatean kingdom in the same area in Roman times. Furthermore, 
God specially and miraculously fed and sustained Israel. The size of the 
Israelite nation was surely great or Josnua would never have been able to 
conquer and occupy the land of Palestine as he clearly did. Large and 
well-fortified cities were conquered in the area from Lacnisn in the S to 
Hazor in the N, as well as the territory in Transsorpan. Six hundred 
thousand men, not all active, would not have been too large a force to 
accomplish such a feat. David in later days of prosperity called up an 


army of 1,300,000 (2 Sam. 24:9). (Because such large figures seem 
disproportionate to what is otherwise known of populations in the ANE, 
alternate interpretations have been suggested, such as the view that the 
Heb. word translated “thousand” may refer to one military unit of 
undetermined size.) 


Overview of NUMBERS 


Author: Anonymous, but comments elsewhere in the Bible seem to 
support the traditional view that Mosss is responsible for the Penta reucu 


as a whole. 


Historical setting: The initial composition of the book must have taken 
place at the end of the wilderness wanderings (either late in the 15th 
or early in the 13th cent. B.C.; those who reject Mosaic authorship 
usually date the book after the exuz, while acknowledging that much of 


the material is several centuries earlier). 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the Israelite 
wanderings, beginning with their departure from Smar, stressing their 
unfaithfulness in the wilderness, and ending with their arrival in the 
plains of Moas; to encourage the new generation to remain faithful to 
God and thus to prepare themselves to conquer the Promised Land. 


Contents: Organization of the people for their march into the wilderness 
(Num. 1-4); sanctification of the people and beginning of their march 
(chs. 5-10); complaints and rebellion of the people (chs. 11-19); events 
during the last stage of the wanderings (chs. 20-25); preparation of the 
new generation to possess the Promised Land (chs. 26-36). 


© Dr. James C. Martin An aerial view of the Desert of Zin. The Israelites lived for thirty-eight years around this 


wilderness. 


The body of Numbers up to Num. 10:11 gives additional legislation 
and the organization of the host. From 10:11 to 12:16 is recorded the 
march from Sinai to Kadesh Barnea. Then comes the debacle at Kadesh 
recorded in chs. 13 and 14. The three leaders of this occasion—Joshua 
and Caleb, the believing spies, and Moses the intercessor—are forever 
memorialized as among God’s great men. The next section (15:1—21:11) 
records the repeated faithlessness on the part of the people. Apparently 
during much of the forty years, according to Amos 5:25-26 and Josh. 
5:2-7, the people wandered far away from God, and even their national 
unity may have lapsed temporarily. The forty years are treated very 
briefly. 

From Num. 21:11 on, the accounts of the conquest of Transjordan and 
the preparations to enter the land are given. Smon and Oc of the northern 
territory were conquered in swift moves detailed more extensively in 
Deuteronomy. Then Numbers portrays the very interesting activity of 
Bataam, the hireling prophet who was supernaturally restrained from 
cursing Israel (chs. 22-24). These chapters are now studied with new 
interest because they appear to show a very early type of Hebrew. Final 
material includes Joshua’s installation (ch. 27), the summary of the 
journeys (ch. 33), and the provision of cities of refuge (ch. 35). 


nun (letter). nuhn (from nûn [attested in the Bible only as a personal 
name], “fish”). The fourteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet (3), with a 
numerical value of fifty. It is named for the shape of the letter, which in 
its older form was thought to be a stylized picture of a fish; more likely, 
however, the letter originally depicted a snake. Its sound corresponds to 
that of English n. 


Nun (person). nuhn (Heb. nûn H5673 [variant nôn only 1 Chr. 7:27], 
“fish”). KJV also Non (1 Chr. 7:27). The father of Jossua (Hoshea, 


Jeshua), and therefore an Ephraimite (Exod. 33:11; Num. 11:28; 13:8; et 
al.). Nothing more is said about him. 


Nunc Dimittis. noonk‘di-mit‘is. The title given to Simeon’s prayer (Lk. 
2:29-32), drawn from the first line of the Latin Vutcatz, “Nunc dimittis 
servum tuum, Domine” (“Now, O Lord, let your servant go”). The poem 
declares that God’s promises, as prophesied by Zecnarian in his Benepictus 
(1:68-79), have “now” been fulfilled. The description of Jesus as “a light 
of revelation to the Gentiles and for glory to your people Israel” (2:32) is 
a clear allusion to Isaiah’s prophecies concerning the Servant or THE Lorp (cf. 
esp. Isa. 42:6; 46:13; 49:6). 


nurse. See occuPaTIONs AND PROFESSIONS. 


nut. See rants. 


Nuzi. noo’zee. A town occupied by Hurrans in the second millennium 
B.C. The importance of Nuzi for the Bible student results from the fact 
that the 4,000 clay tablets found there probably give a fuller picture of 
the life of the individual citizens than can be gained for any other town 
in the ANE, with the possible exception of Mari. However, at Mari most 
of the tablets deal mainly with the royal family and its political 


activities, while at Nuzi there were found records of the life and activity 
of hundreds of ordinary citizens. Still more important to the Bible 
student is the fact that at many points the customs evidenced in these 
tablets show a remarkable similarity to those described in the book of 
Genesis. Thus the Nuzi material is valuable for corroborating the accuracy 
of Genesis and also for giving a better understanding of its meaning. This 
article will pass over the many references to features of life that 
probably were common in most parts of the ANE at that time, but will 
note particularly a few that are valuable for throwing special light on the 
book of Genesis. 


For example, dozens of adoption tablets have been found at Nuzi. 
Israelite law, so detailed on many subjects, contains no regulations for 
abortion, and the history of the Hebrews in Palestine after the conquest, as 
recorded in the OT, contains no evidence of such a practice. But at Nuzi 
it was customary for a man, if he had no children, to adopt someone to 
carry on his name and inherit his property. This seems to be reflected in 
the statement of Asranam, before Isaac was born, that unless the Lord 
should give him a child, Exezer of Damascus would be his heir (Gen. 
15:2). 

Similarly, the incident of the rterapHm (31:17-35) was extremely 
puzzling before the discovery of the Nuzi documents. When Jacos 
determined to leave his uncle Lasan, Racet stole Laban’s teraphim. Laban 
became anxious not simply because his daughters and his son-in-law had 
left without notice, nor because of the great amount of property that 
they had taken with them, but primarily because of the loss of the 
household gods. Why such concern? The tablets from Nuzi show that 
according to Hurrian custom at that early time, if a man desired to 
appoint a son-in-law as his principal heir he would turn over to him his 
household gods. Rachel was trying to secure all of Laban’s property for 
her husband, and Jacob was rightfully indignant at being accused of 
attempting such an underhanded trick. The whole incident becomes 
understandable in the light of these facts, and it becomes clear why 
Laban, still suspicious, desired that a boundary stone be put up at Mvpan, 
and that Jacob should swear that he would not pass over this boundary 
in order to do him harm (Gen. 31:44-53, esp. v. 52). The Nuzi tablets 


make it clear that a great part of Laban’s reason for this was his desire 
that at his death the remainder of his property should go to his own sons 
and not be taken away from them by Jacob. 


Nympha. nim ‘fuh (Gk. Nympha G3809, “bride, young woman, nymph”; 
possibly masc. Nymphas, short form of Nymphodoros, “gift of the 
nymphs”). KJV Nymphas. A Christian woman (or man?) in whose house 
the believers had meetings, and to whom Pau: sent greetings (Col. 4:15). 
Apparently she lived in Laopicea, although some have argued that the 
language is ambiguous and that her home may have been either in 
Corosse Or in Hirrapous. Nympha must have been a woman of means, 
possibly a widow. Many have inferred that she did not merely host the 
Christian assembly, but that she was also a leader in the local church. It 
is not certain, however, whether a man or a woman is referred to (the 
accusative form found in the text can be accented either as a feminine, 
Nymphan, or as a masculine, Nymphan, and according to some MSS, the 
personal pronoun in the context is “his” rather than “her”). 


Nymphas. nim’fuhs. KJV form of Nymeua. 


O 


oak. Sre pants. 
oar. SEE surs. 


oath. An appeal to God to witness the truth of a statement or of the 
binding character of a promise (Gen. 21:23; 31:53; Gal. 1:20; Heb. 6:16). 
Two varieties of the oath are found in the OT—a simple one for common 
use and a more solemn one for cases of greater solemnity. Oaths played 
a very important part not only in legal and state affairs, but in the 
dealings of everyday life. A number of formulas were used in taking an 
oath, such as “the Lorp is witness between you and me forever” (1 Sam. 
20:23) and “as the Loro who rescues Israel lives” (14:39). Certain 
ceremonies were observed in taking an oath—in ordinary cases the 
raising of the hand toward heaven (Gen. 14:22; Deut. 32:40), and in 
some cases the putting of the hand under the thigh of the one to whom 
the oath was made (Gen. 24:2; 47:29). Sometimes one taking an oath 
killed an animal, divided it into two parts, and passed between the 
pieces (15:8-18). Swearing was done by the life of the person addressed 
(1 Sam. 1:26), by the life of the king (17:55), by one’s own head (Matt. 
5:36), by the angels, by the temple (23:16), by Jerusalem (5:35), and by 
God. It was forbidden to swear by a false god (Josh. 23:7). A virgin 
could take an oath if her father did not disallow it; and a married 
woman, if her husband permitted it (Num. 30:3-15). By the time of 
Christ the OT law regarding oaths (Exod. 22:11) was much perverted by 
the scribes, and our Lord therefore condemned indiscriminate and light 
taking of oaths, saying that people should be so transparently honest 
that oaths between them are unnecessary. The lawfulness of oaths is 


recognized by the apostles, who called on God to witness to the truth of 
what they said (2 Cor. 11:31; Gal. 1:20). 


Obadiah. oh’buh-di’uh (Heb. <dbadydhti H6282 and <dbadyéd H6281, 
“servant [ie, Wworshiper] of Yahweh”). (1) Son of Izrahiah and 
descendant of Issacnar; a military chief (1 Chr. 7:3). 

(2) A Gadite who joined Davw’s forces at Zac (1 Chr. 12:10). The 
Gadites are described as “brave warriors, ready for battle and able to 
handle the shield and spear. Their faces were the faces of lions, and they 
were as swift as gazelles in the mountains” (v. 8). 


(3) Father of Ishmaiah; the latter was an officer over the tribe of 
Zesutun Curing the reign of David (1 Chr. 27:18). 

(4) Son of Azel and descendant of Saut through Jonarnan (1 Chr. 8:38; 
9:44). 

(5) An official of King Anas who was in charge of the palace and who 
risked his life to save a hundred of the prophets when they were being 
hunted by Jrzeser. During a time of famine, he was instructed by the king 
to go through the land and find grass for the animals. As he was 
walking, the prophet Ersan met him and gave him a message for the king 
(1 Ki. 18:3-16). Jewish tradition identifies him with the prophet 
Obadiah, but there is no evidence to support this suggestion. 

(6) One of five officials sent by King Jenosnapnat “to teach in the towns 
of Judah” (2 Chr. 17:7). 

(7) Descendant of Lev: through Merar: and an overseer of the workmen 
who repaired the temple in the reign of King Josian (2 Chr. 34:12). 


(8) A prophet (Obad. 1). See Osann, Book or. 


(9) Postexilic descendant of David in the line of Zerussase, (1 Chr. 
3:21). His place in the genealogy is uncertain. The NRSV and other 
versions, following the Srpruacmr, understand Obadiah to be the son of 
Arnan and the grandson of Rephaiah (see comments under Repuaran #1). 


(10) Son of Shemaiah; a postexilic Levire (1 Chr. 9:16). He is commonly 
identified with Abda son Shammua (Neh. 11:17). 


(11) Son of Jehiel and descendant of Joab; he was head of a large 
family who returned to Jerusaiem from Basyton with Ezra (Ezra 8:9). Some 


believe he is the same as #12 below. 

(12) One of the priests who signed the covenant with Neneman (Neh. 
10:5). 

(13) A Levitical gatekeeper in charge of the storerooms in the time of 
Nehemiah (Neh. 12:25). 


Overview of OBADIAH 


Author: The prophet Obadiah. 


Historical setting: Uncertain. The prophecy may have taken 
place as early as the ninth century B.C. or as late as the 
sixth. 


Purpose: To denounce the nation of Enom, predicting its 
destruction, and thus to reassure the nation of Jupan that 
God will bring deliverance. 


Contents: The book consists of a series of condemnatory 
statements against the Edomites (Obad. 1-16), followed by a 
promise that the Hebrew nation will experience triumph 
(vv. 17-21). 


Obadiah, Book of. The shortest OT book, fourth among the Minor 
Prophets. It is directed against Evom; from time immemorial the Edomites 
were hostile to Israel. The principal clue to the date of its writing is in 
Obad. 11, 14. If “the day you stood aloof” alludes to the events of 2 Ki. 
8:20-22 and 2 Chr. 21:16-18, when the Edomites and others rebelled 
against King Jenoram in the ninth century B.C., the book probably would 
be dated quite early; but if the reference is to other events (cf. Ps. 137:7; 
2 Chr. 36:20; Ezek. 25:13-14), the prophecy would be late, subsequent to 


586 B.C. Most scholars date the book after the exnz, but the more likely 
view is that 2 Chr. 28:16-18 is the apposite reference and that the time 
was late in the eighth century, during the reign of Amaz of Jupan. At that 
time Edom and the Puuisrines were associated in warfare against Judah, 
and the names of the two nations are again coupled in Obad. 19. 


Obadiah 1-9 is very similar to Jer. 49:7-22 in pronouncing punishment 
on Edom. Apparently either Jeremiah or Obadiah made use of the other, 
or both made use of a common source that is no longer available. In 
Obad. 10-14 Edom is arraigned for its guilt in standing with the enemies 
of Israel in the time when Judah and Jerusalem were in deep distress. In 
vv. 12-14 the prophet exhorts Edom to quit its evil association with the 
enemies of Jerusalem. In vv. 15-16 the pay or THe Lorp, that is, a time of 
awful judgment, is proclaimed as being “near for all nations,” and 
national annihilation is predicted for those peoples who fight against the 
Lord—they will “be as if they had never been.” To this point in Obadiah, 
the Lord has been addressing Edom in the second person singular, but in 
the closing paragraph, he speaks of a coming restoration of Israel when 
Zion will be holy and God will use Israel as a flame to destroy Esau. The 
people of the Nezcev (the southern part of Judah) are to possess the land 
of Edom; Israel will greatly enlarge its borders (vv. 19-21). The principal 
message of Obadiah to the peoples of today seems to be the 
proclamation, not only of the danger of fighting against God, but also of 
the peril of fighting his people. 
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judgment announced by Obadiah. 


Obal. oh’buhl (Heb. <6bdl H6382, derivation uncertain). Also Esa. Son 
of Joxran and descendant of Snem (Gen. 10:28). In the parallel passage (1 
Chr. 1:22), the MT has “Ebal” (cf. NRSV and other English versions), but 
some Hebrew and Greek MSS, as well as the Syriac, read “Obal” (cf. 
NIV). Obal/Ebal was presumably the eponymous ancestor of a S Arabian 
tribe, perhaps to be identified with the Banu <Ubal in Yemen. 


Obed. oh’bid (Heb. <6béd H6381, possibly short form of Osapin, 
“servant [i.e., worshiper] of Yahweh”; Gk. lobed G2725). (1) Son of Boaz 
and Ruta (Ruth 4:17, 21-22; 1 Chr. 2:12); included in the cenzatocy of sesus 
curist (Matt. 1:5; Lk. 3:32). 


(2) Son of Ephlal and descendent of Jupan in the line of JrranmreL (1 
Chr. 2:37-38). 
(3) A member of Davin’s elite corps of mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:47). 


(4) Son of Shemaiah, grandson of Osep-rpom, and a gatekeeper from the 
Korahites (1 Chr. 26:7; cf. v. 1). See Koran. Obed and his brothers are 
described as “leaders in their father’s family because they were very 
capable men” (v. 6). 

(5) Father of Azariah; the latter was a military commander who 
assisted the high priest JexHompa in the successful overthrow of the 
apostate queen Arauan (2 Chr. 23:1). 


Obed-Edom. oh’bid-ee’duhm (Heb. <6béd- »@d6m H6273, “servant [or 
worshiper] of Edom,” where Edom may refer to a Canaanite deity). (1) A 
“Gittite” in whose house King Davw deposited the ark or THE covenant after 
the death of Uzzau (2 Sam. 6:10). Obed-Edom guarded the ark for three 
months, and the Lord blessed him and his household (vv. 11-12; cf. 1 
Chr. 13:13-14; 15:25). Because the term Gittite normally refers to an 
inhabitant of Gam (2 Sam. 15:18; 21:19), many scholars believe that 
Obed-Edom was a Puuisrne living in Israel, presumably a convert to 
Yahweh. Others argue that Gittite could refer to a native of some Israelite 
town (such as Garm Heruer and Gats rmmon), that Obed-Edom was a name 


borne by several Levires (see below), and that the narrative in Chronicles 


suggests that Obed-Edom the Gittite was a Levitical gatekeeper and 
musician (1 Chr. 15:18-25; 26:4-8, 15; but see below, ##2 and 3). 

(2) Son of Jepurnun #2 (1 Chr. 16:38). He was a Levite who may have 
served both as a gatekeeper for the ark (15:18, 24) and as a musician 
(15:21; 16:5). He may be the same as #1 above. According to some, 
however, a distinction is intended between the Obed-Edom mentioned in 
16:38a (presumably the musician) and the Obed-Edom mentioned in 
16:38b (the gatekeeper, here identified as son of Jeduthun and thus 
distinguished from the previous one; cf. the renderings in the NRSV and 
NJPS). Similarly, it may be that the Chronicler distinguishes between the 
Obed-Edom in 15:21 and the one in 15:24. 


(3) A descendant of Koran who is listed, along with his sons and 
descendants, as belonging to a division of gatekeepers (1 Chr. 26:4-8). 
He was responsible for the South Gate, and his sons for the storehouse 
(v. 15). This Obed-Edom may have been a son of Kore (cf. v. 1). Because 
we are told that “God had blessed Obed-Edom” (v. 5), he is probably 
being identified with #1 above. 


(4) A Levite who was in charge of “all the gold and silver and all the 
articles found in the temple of God” during the reign of Amazin king of 
Judah (2 Chr. 25:24). When Jrnoasu king of Israel sacked the temple, 
Obed-Edom may have been one of the hostages he took to Samaria. 


obedience. The Bible, by exhortation and commandment, requires 
submission and obedience to six principal authorities: (1) parents (Eph. 
6:1; Col. 3:20; 1 Tim. 3:4), (2) teachers (Prov. 5:12-13), (3) husbands 
(Eph. 5:21-22, 24; Col. 3:18; Tit. 2:5; 1 Pet. 3:1, 5-6), (4) masters— 
today, employers—(Eph. 6:4; Col. 3:22; Tit. 2:9; 1 Pet. 2:18), (5) 
government (Rom. 13:1-2, 5; Tit. 3:1; 1 Pet. 2:13), and (6) God (Gen. 
26:5; Eph. 5:24; Heb. 5:9; 12:9; Jas. 4:7). When there is a clear conflict 
regarding obedience to authority, Christians are to obey God, not human 
beings (Acts 5:29). The supreme test of faith in God is obedience (1 Sam. 
28:18); the Bible often links obedience to faith (Gen. 22:18; Rom. 1:5; 1 
Pet. 1:14). Jesus’ obedience to the Father (Phil. 2:8) is the supreme 


example for Christians, who are to be “obedient children” (1 Pet. 1:14). 


obeisance. This English term, indicating a bow as a token of respect or 
reverence to a superior, is used occasionally (in the phrase “do/make 
obeisance”) by the KJV and other versions to translate selected instances 
of the frequent Hebrew verb /dwah H2556 (Gen. 37:7 et al.), which is 
often rendered “to bow down.” When used of homage given God, it is 
commonly rendered “to worship” (22:5 et al.). See worsup. 


obelisk. An obelisk is a monumental stone ruar, often associated with 


the worship of the sun and sometimes commemorative. It consists of a 
tapering, four-sided shaft, about square in cross-section, with a 
pyramidal top. Such monuments were a feature of the religion of the 
Egyptians, and obelisks of various sizes are known from ancient times, 
with the smaller ones often of funerary character. Jeremiah predicted 
that the obelisks of Heuopous would be destroyed (Jer. 43:13 NRSV). 


Obelisks commemorating military victories and the like were common in 
the ANE. 


Obil. oh’bil (Heb. »6bil H201, “camel-driver”). An Ismaztrre who was the 
overseer of the camels in the court of King Davi (1 Chr. 27:30). Obil may 
have been a nickname based on his occupation. 


oblation. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


Oboth. oh’both (Heb. »db6t H95, possibly “skin bottles”). A stopping- 
place of the Israelites on their wilderness journeys, between Punon and Ive 
asanM in Moas (Num. 21:10-11; 33:43-44). Its precise location is 
uncertain. 


occupations and professions. 


apothecary. See perfumer. 
artificer. See craftsman. 


author. The composer of a literary production; an authority on a 
statement or fact. Agur and Lemuel, for example, are referred to as 
having recorded “words” or “sayings” in the form of prophecy and 
wisdom (Prov. 30:1; 31:1). For a different meaning of the term, see 
separate article Autor. 


baker. A trade that occupied a special street in Jerusatem (Jer. 37:21). 
The baking of srzap is one of the chief household duties. But in the towns 
and principal villages, the larger oven of the regular baker is required (1 
Sam. 8:13). In addition to the home and public bakers, there was the 
royal baker, who baked for the king (Gen. 40:1-22; 41:10). The Hebrews 
used large stone jars, open at the mouth, about 3 ft. (1 m.) high, with a 
fire inside for baking bread and cakes. As soon as the sides were 
sufficiently heated, the thin dough was applied to the outside, and the 
opening at the top was closed. Sometimes wood was used for heating, 
but more often thorns and occasionally dry dung were used (Ezek. 4:12). 
See also roop; MEALS. 


barber. One whose trade possibly originated in connection with the 
shaving of the head as part of a vow (Num. 6:18-19). The instruments of 
his work were probably the razor, the basin, the mirror, and perhaps the 
scissors. He usually plied his trade in the open, on the street. The word 
barber occurs only once in Scripture (Ezek. 5:1). However, great 
attention was paid to the nar and szaro among the ancients. The barber 
must have been a well-known tradesman. 


beggar. The beggar as a professional class was unknown during 
Mosaic times. The law of Moses made ample provision for the poor of 
the land. In imprecatory fashion, Ps. 109:10 sets forth begging as the 
fate and punishment of the children of the wicked. As cities developed, 
begging became more prevalent. In the NT beggars appear with some 
frequency: the blind beggar (Jn. 9:8-9); blind Barmmarus (Mk. 10:46-52); 
the beggar by the Braumrut cate of the temple (Acts 3:1-11); and perhaps 
most famous of all, Lazarus, who is presented in opposition to the ungodly 


rich man (Lk. 16:19-31). 
blacksmith. See smith. 
butler. See cupbearer. 


carpenter. A worker in wood. The work of carpenters is often 
mentioned in the Bible (Gen. 6:14; Exod. 37; Isa. 44:13). Davm employed 
Phoenician carpenters in building his palace (2 Sam. 5:11; 1 Chr. 14:1). 
Some of the tools used by the ancient Egyptians were the adze, saw, 
square, awl, hammer, and glue-pot (Exod. 21:6; Jer. 10:4). The adze was 
their favorite implement. In ripping a board with the saw, the carpenter 
sat on the board and sawed away from himself (Isa. 44:13). In the NT, 
Josen, the legal or foster father of Jesus, is described as a carpenter 
(Matt. 13:55); so also is Jesus (Mk. 6:3). The Greek word tekton G5454, 
however, can be applied to various building professions, and it is likely 
that Joseph and Jesus were in the construction business, including 
masonry and similar activities. 


chamberlain. This English term is used by the KJV in 2 Ki. 23:11 
and throughout the book of Esther (Esth. 1:12 et al.) as a rendering of 
Hebrew sdris H6247 (lit., eunucn), which is used of important 
functionaries, including military officers (e.g., Jer. 52:25). In the NT, the 
KJV uses it twice (Rom. 16:23 [NIV, “director of public works”]; Acts 
12:20 [NIV, “a trusted personal servant”]). 


clerk. The “city clerk” at Eruzsus was an official who dispersed the 
mob gathered at the theater to attack Pau. (Acts 19:35; Gk. grammateus 
G1208). In the Greco-Roman world, such a clerk occupied a position of 
considerable importance in urban administration. His initial duties 
consisted of keeping the records of the city, taking the minutes of the 
council and assembly, caring for official correspondence, receiving the 
edicts of emperors and governors, plus a great mass of miscellaneous 
documents, then filing and publishing these, as required. He publicly 
read decrees, put up temporary notices for the people to read, and those 
of permanent importance were inscribed on stone. 


confectioner. See perfumer. 
coppersmith. This English term is used by a number of Bible 


versions in 2 Tim. 4:14 to translate a term that was applied generally to 
metalworkers. See article on merats. 


counselor. An adviser in any matter, particularly as the king’s state 
adviser (2 Sam. 15:12; 1 Chr. 27:33). His position usually ranked him 
among the chief men of the government (Ezra 4:5; Job 3:14; 12:17; Isa. 
19:11). 


craftsman. Also called artisans and artificers (KJV), craftsmen were 
skilled in metals, carving wood and plating it with gold, setting precious 
stones, and designing embroideries (2 Ki. 24:14, 16; Jer. 24:1; Acts 
19:24). From “artificers” comes “artifacts,” an archaeological term, 
meaning anything that was made or modified by human art or 
workmanship. Soromon procured many craftsmen from Hiram, king of Tyre, 
when building the temre (1 Chr. 29:5; 2 Chr. 34:11). 


cupbearer. An important official who served wine to the king. Due 
to the ever-present possibility of intrigue, the position was one of great 
responsibility and trust. The officer’s chief duty was to guard the king’s 
person. The first mention of a cupbearer is in the Joseru story (Gen. 40:2); 
since the man there is designated as “chief cupbearer,” several must 
have held a similar position under him. Under Sotomon, this office was 
apparently very important, for his cupbearers highly impressed the 
queen of Suesa (1 Ki. 10:5; 2 Chr. 9:4). Neneman was cupbearer to the 
Persian king Arraxerxes I Longimanus (Neh. 1:11), and he tells us that 
after he “took the wine and gave it to the king” (2:1), the two had a 
conversation involving new political action. The office of cupbearer was 
thus a highly influential one. 


diviner. One who obtains or seems to obtain secret knowledge, 
particularly of the future. Diviners stood in contrast to the prophets of 
the Lord (Zech. 10:2). Although in some passages the diviner is classed 
with the prophet, the contexts are always negative (e.g., 1 Sam. 6:2; Jer. 
27:9). See article on pivinaTion. 


doctor of the law. See teacher of the law. 


dyer. The practice of dyeing textiles was in existence even before the 
time of Asranam. Vats and clay looms that were used as weights have 


been found in Lacnsu. The dyer obtained his dye from various sources. 
The crimson was obtained from a worm or grub that fed on the oak or 
other plants. Indigo was made from the rind of the pomegranate. Purple 
was made from the murex shellfish found on the beach at the city of 
Acre (Acco). It was also found along the Phoenician coast N of Acre. Luke 
tells of Lypia, “a dealer in purple cloth from the city of Thyatira” (Acts 
16:14). Excavations have revealed that “a guild of dyers” existed in the 
vicinity of TuyaTira. 


elder. The elders in Israel were adult men who served as rulers. See 
separate article on Exper. 


engraver. The OT and arcuazoocy reveal a knowledge of engraving or 
carving among the Israelites. However, the practice was not developed 
as extensively nor as skillfully as among some of the neighboring 
countries, perhaps because of the command against worshiping graven 
images (Exod. 20:4). Signet rings, engraved with a man’s seal or sign, 
were common (Gen. 38:18; Esth. 3:12; Jer. 22:24). Each of the two onyx 
stones on the high priest’s shoulders was engraved with the names of six 
tribes, and his breastplate bore twelve stones, each engraved with the 
name of a tribe (Exod. 28:9-21). Brzatze. and Onog were craftsmen in 
gold, silver, brass, stones, and wood (31:1-9; 38:22-23). God gave them 
the skills to make the furnishings of the tabernacle. Not only did they 
carve and engrave, but they also taught these skills to others (35:30-35). 


farmer. Farming had its beginning with the first man, Apam. Cam 
tilled the soil, and Asrı was a livestock farmer, perhaps a shepherd (Gen. 
4). The early farm implements were very crude. The plow was a simple 
affair, being made of wood and having an iron share, small and shaped 
like a sword. Donkeys and oxen were used to pull the light plow, which 
had only one handle, except in cases where human beings were used in 
place of oxen. When Israel entered the land of Canaan, farming took on 
a new aspect. Every seventh year, the farmers allowed the ground to 
remain idle. Whatever grew of itself was left to the poor, the stranger, 
and the beasts of the field (Lev. 25:1-7). See the article on acricutrure. 


fisher. The frequent allusions to the art of fishing in Scripture are in 
connection with the Sea of Galilee (Matt. 4:18; 13:48; Mk. 1:16; Lk. 5:2). 


Several methods of fishing were practiced. (1) The casting net was a 
common method used. The fisherman stood on the bank or waded 
breast-deep into the water, and skillfully threw the net, which he had 
arranged on his arm, into the water in front of him. It fell in the shape of 
a ring, and as the weights dragged it down, the net took the shape of a 
dome or cone and enclosed the fish. (2) The dragnet was used in herring 
and salmon fishing, with floats marking the location of the submerged 
nets. It was usually operated from boats. (3) Hooks or angles were 
occasionally used. Fish were speared on the Mediterranean coast, being 
attracted to the surface by a moving torch. Night fishing was very 
common, especially on the Sea of Galilee. 


fuller. One who washes or bleaches clothing. This is one of the oldest 
arts and at an early period was comparatively perfect. Both men and 
women engaged in cleaning clothes and other materials. The cleansing 
was done by treading or stamping the garments with the feet or with 
rods or sticks in containers of water. The fullers discovered a singular art 
of bleaching cloth white by the aid of alkali, soap, putrid urine, fumes of 
sulfur, and the ashes of certain desert plants. Therefore, the fuller’s shop 
was located usually outside the city where offensive odors could be 
avoided, the cloth could be trampled clean in a running stream, and then 
spread out for drying. In Jerusalem the ruier’s rero was located near the 
conduit of the upper pool, which was in all probability in the Kmron 
Valley between the Ginon Spring and the well En rocer (2 Ki. 18:17; Isa. 
7:3; 36:2). 


gatekeeper. The biblical “porter” (KJV) was a gatekeeper and not a 
burden-bearer (2 Sam. 18:26; 1 Chr. 9:22). The Levires who had charge of 
the various entrances to the temple were called gatekeepers or 
doorkeepers (1 Chr. 9:17; 15:18, 23-24; 2 Chr. 23:19). A gatekeeper was 
stationed at the city gates and among the shepherds, where he was 
responsible for guarding the doors of the sheepfold. In David’s time, the 
gatekeepers of the temple, who were also guards, numbered 4,000 
(23:5). 

goldsmith. An artisan who works in gold. The furnishings of the 
TABERNACLE and the temre that were constructed of gold or overlaid with 
gold required skilled workmen (see, e.g., Exod. 25). Goldsmiths were not 


above helping out in the reconstruction of the wall of Jerusalem after 
the exnz (Neh. 3:8, 31-32). Most often the word “goldsmith” in the NIV is 
used of those who craft idols from gold (Isa. 40:19; 41:7; 46:6; Jer. 10:9 
et al.). 


herdsman. A tender of oxen, sheep, goats, and camels. The parriarcus 
were great herdsmen. The occupation was not inconsistent with state 
honors. David’s herdsmen were among his chief officers of state. In 
general, however, the herdsman was seldom the owner of the flock or 
herd that he tended (Gen. 13:7; 26:20; 1 Sam. 21:7; Amos 1:1; 7:14). His 
duty was to protect the herd from wild beasts, to keep them from 
straying, and to lead them to suitable pasture. The herdsmen usually 
carried a sharpened or metal-pointed goad and a small bag, or scrip, for 
provisions. Their dress consisted of a long cloak. Their food was very 
simple, and they usually lived on what they could find. Their wages 
were given them in products taken from the herd. 


hunter. The work of hunter or fowler was one of the earliest 
occupations. It was originally a means of support, but later became a 
source of recreation. It was held in very high repute and was engaged in 
by all classes, but more often by royalty (Gen. 10:9; 27:3, 5; 1 Sam. 
26:20; Job 38:39; Prov. 6:5). Three principal methods of hunting are 
mentioned in the Bible: (1) Shooting with bow and arrows (Exod. 27:3). 
(2) Snaring by spring net and cage, especially for birds such as quail, 
partridge, and duck (Jer. 5:27; Amos 3:5). (3) Pits covered with a net 
and brushwood for deer, foxes, wolves, bears, lions, etc. (Ps. 35:7; Isa. 
24:18; 42:22). 


husbandman. See farmer. 


judge. The head of the house was considered the judge over his own 
household. With the enlargement of the human family, this power quite 
naturally passed to the heads of tribes and clans. After Israel came into 
the wilderness beyond Sinai, Moses found the responsibility of handling 
all the judicial matters too great. Taking the advice of his father-in-law 
Jermo, he was advised to choose “men who fear God, trustworthy men 
who hate dishonest gain” to handle these matters. There were to be 
judges over thousands and hundreds and fifties (Exod. 18:19-26; Deut. 
1:16). After coming into Canaan, judges sat at the gates of the cities 


(Deut. 16:18). 


lawyer. One who is conversant with the aw. There were court 
lawyers and synacocut lawyers (Matt. 22:35; Lk. 7:30; 10:25; 11:45-46, 
52; 14:3; Tit. 3:13). The scree functioned in the capacity of a lawyer in 
the pronouncement of legal decisions. (See also teacher of the law, 
below.) Magician. One who practices superstitious ceremonies to hurt 
or to benefit mankind. The Hebrews were forbidden to consult magicians 
(Gen. 41:8; Exod. 7:11, 22; Dan. 1:20; 2:2; 5:11; Acts 13:6, 8). See article 
on macic. So-called natural magic attributes its power to a deep, practical 
acquaintance with the power of nature. Supernatural (or spiritual) magic 
attributes its power to an acquaintance with celestial or infernal 
agencies. There are many accounts of the use of magical art in the 
Scriptures. Before Israel left Egypt the magicians were called by Puaraon 
to duplicate the works of God in changing a rod into a serpent and 
turning water into blood. They were sometimes classified with the “wise 
men.” In the interpretation of dreams and visions, the magicians and 
soothsayers were called. The Chaldeans were particularly famous as 
magicians. 


mason. A worker in stone. Certain villages were famous for their 
masons. The farmers were usually skillful in building low terrace walls 
of undressed stone for the fields and vineyards, but most buildings 
required a master mason. The work required acquaintance with the 
proper kind of foundation. Masons knew how to lay the cornerstone and 
how to select and lay the stones in the wall. Their equipment consisted 
of the plumb line, the measuring reed, the leveling line, the hammer 
with the toothed edge for shaping stones, and a small basket for carrying 
off earth (2 Ki. 12:12; 22:6; 1 Chr. 22:15; 2 Chr. 24:12; Ezra 3:7). 
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medium. See witch. 


merchant. A dealer in mercuannisz. Merchants bought goods from 
distant lands or from caravans and sold them to traders in the 
marketplaces. Many became wealthy. Sometimes merchants are spoken 
of appreciatively (2 Chr. 9:13-14; Cant. 3:6), but sometimes they were 
dishonest (Hos. 12:7), and, especially in the book of Revelation, they are 
condemned for seeking only material gain (Rev. 18:3, 11, 13, 15). See 
also separate article on mercuanr. 


musician. Since music was a very prominent art in biblical, especially 
OT, times and played such an important part in the life of Israel and in 
their religious exercises and festivities, there was a demand for those 
who were adept at playing instruments and in singing hymns and psalms 
(Ps. 68:25). Hebrew music was primarily vocal, yet many of the psalms 
have signs indicating that they were to be accompanied by musical 
instruments (1 Ki. 10:12; 2 Chr. 9:11; Rev. 18:12). The “chief musician” 
occurs in the titles of fifty-four psalms. Asar and his brothers were 
apparently the first to hold this position, and the office was probably 
hereditary in the family (1 Chr. 15:19; 2 Chr. 35:15). Among the 
instruments used by the Hebrews were the cymbal, harp, organ, pipe, 
psaltery, and trumpet. 


nurse. One who looks after, tutors, or guides another, as in a period 
of inexperience or sickness. In ancient times the nurse had an honored 
position in a home, often as a nursemaid, or nanny (2 Sam. 4:4; 2 Ki. 
11:2). Most patriarchal families had a nurse or nurses. Repexan’s nurse 


went with her to Canaan and was buried with great mourning (Gen. 
24:59; 35:8). Foster fathers or mothers were sometimes referred to as 
nurses (Ruth 4:16; Isa. 49:23). 


perfumer. A compounder of drugs, oils, and perfumes. (The KJV 
uses the terms “apothecary” and “confectionary.”) All large oriental 
towns had their perfumers’ street. Their stock included anything fragrant 
in the form of loose powder, compressed cake, or essences in spirit, oil, 
or fat, as well as seeds, leaves, and bark. Perfumes were used in 
connection with the holy on and incense of the tabernacle (Exod. 30:25, 
33, 35; 37:29; 2 Chr. 16:14; Neh. 3:8). The ritual of Baa.-worshipers (Isa. 
57:9) and the embalming of the dead and rites of burial (2 Chr. 16:14; 
Mk. 16:1; Lk. 23:56) all used perfume. The apothecary compounded and 
sold these sweet spices and anointing oils (Eccl. 10:1). The frequent 
references in the OT to physicians and perfumers indicate the high 
esteem in which the professions were held (Gen. 50:2; Jer. 8:22; Lk. 
4:23). 


physician. One who understands and practices medicine in the art 
of healing. The priests and prophets were expected to have some 
knowledge of medicine. In the days of Moses there were midwives and 
regular physicians who attended the Israelites (Exod. 1:19). They 
brought some knowledge of medicine with them from Egypt, whose 
physicians were renowned for their healing arts. In the early stages of 
medical practice, attention was more often confined to surgical aid and 
external applications. Even down to a comparatively late period, 
outward maladies appear to have been the chief subjects of medical 
treatment among the Hebrews, though they were not entirely without 
remedies for internal and even mental disorders. The medicines 
prescribed were salves, particular balms, plaster and poultices, oil baths, 
mineral baths, etc. In Egypt the physicians also aided in carrying out the 
elaborate preparations connected with embalming a body (Gen. 50:2). 
See also the article on piscases. 
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Collection of ancient medical tools found at Ephesus. 
plowman. See farmer. 
porter. See gatekeeper. 


potter. Although regarded as an inferior trade, the work of porrrry 
making supplied a universal need. In antiquity, potters lived in 
settlements in the lower city of Jerusalem (Jer. 18:2-4), in the 
neighborhood of Hebron and Beit Jibrin, where clay was plentiful and 
where the royal potteries probably were situated (1 Chr. 4:23). There is 
a great demand for potters in the Middle East because copper vessels are 
expensive and leather bottles are not suitable for some purposes. The 
maker of earthenware was one of the first manufacturers. The potter 
found the right kind of clay, prepared it by removing stones and other 
rough substances, shaped and made it into the vessel desired, baked it, 
and marketed it. If the vessel became marred in the shaping process, it 
was made over again into another vessel. When one broke after baking, 
it was discarded and thrown into the “potter’s field” (Matt. 27:7, 10). 
The Hebrew potter, sitting at his work, turned the clay, which had first 
been kneaded with his feet, into various kinds of vessels on his potting 
wheels, which were generally made of wood (Lam. 4:2). 


preacher. One who heralds or proclaims, usually by delivering a 
discourse on a text of Scripture. This method of presenting messages 


from God to man is as old as the human family. Noan is referred to as “a 
preacher of righteousness” (2 Pet. 2:5). The prophets were given the 
responsibility of delivering messages of truth in song and action, in 
accusation and rebuke, with pleading and exhortation, by prophecy and 
promise. The temple, the synagogue, and the church were designed 
chiefly as places where the profession of preaching was practiced, where 
human beings became the conveyors of God’s message. Since the 
completion of the Bible, preaching has come to mean the exposition of 
the Word of God to believers or the declaration of the gospel message to 
unbelievers. 


priest. See separate article on PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD. 


publican. See tax collector. 


rabbi. A title given by the Jews to the teachers of their law. It was 
also applied to Christ by his disciples and others (Matt. 23:7-8; Jn. 1:38, 
49; 20:16). See separate article rass. 


recorder. An officer of high rank in the Jewish state, exercising the 
functions not simply of an annalist, but of chancellor or president of the 
privy council (Isa. 36:3, 22). He was not only the grand custodian of the 
public records, but he also kept the responsible registry of the current 
transactions of government (2 Sam. 8:16; 20:24; 2 Ki. 18:18). In David’s 
court, the recorder appears among the high officers of his household (2 
Sam. 8:16; 20:24). In Solomon’s court, the recorder is associated with 
the three secretaries and is mentioned last, probably as being their 
president (1 Ki. 4:3). 


robber. One who engages in theft and plunder. Among the nomad 
tribes of the Middle East, it was considered a most worthy profession. 
The Mosaic law strictly forbids robbery; it is denounced in Proverbs and 
by the prophets. The prophet Hosea compares the apostate priests to 
robbers, bandits, and marauders (Hos. 6:9; 7:1). Robbery is often 
mentioned in the Bible, but never is it commended (Isa. 61:8; Ezek. 
22:29; Lk. 18:16; Jn. 10:8). 


ruler. One who governs or assists in carrying on government. An 
honor often bestowed by kings on their subjects. Dan. was made ruler 
over the whole province of Basyton by Nesucuapnezzar for interpreting a 


dream, and again made third ruler of the kingdom after interpreting the 
writing on the wall at the time of Brısnazzar’s great feast (Dan. 2:10, 38; 
5:7, 16, 29). There were such positions as the “synagogue ruler” (Lk. 
8:49) and the “ruler of the treasures” (1 Chr. 26:24 KJV); and the high 
priest was considered the “ruler of the house of God” (1 Chr. 9:11). 


sailor. One whose occupation is navigation, or the operation of sups, 
particularly one who manipulates a ship with sails (1 Ki. 9:27; Jn. 1:5, 7; 
Rev. 18:17). 


schoolmaster. This term is used by the KJV to translate a Greek 
word that more accurately refers to a well-educated slave who was given 
constant supervision of a boy between the ages of six and sixteen (Gal. 
3:24 KJV). See the article on cusropian. 


scribe. A person employed to handle correspondence and to keep 
accounts. They were given a high place alongside the high priest. Hezexian 


set up a body of men whose work it was to transcribe old records, or to 
put in writing what had been handed down orally (Prov. 25:1). After the 
exiLE, the term was applied to those responsible for the preservation and 


interpretation of the raw (Neh. 8:1-13; Jer. 36:26). See separate article on 


SCRIBE. 
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Stela of a scribe named Dedu-Sobek and his family (from the period of the 12th dynasty in Egypt). The duties of a scribe 


included teaching. 


seer. One who is considered able to foresee things or events; a propHEt 
(1 Sam. 9:9). Samus. identified himself as a seer (10:19). Often kings and 
rulers had their own personal seers to assist them in decision making, 
especially when the future seemed unclear (2 Sam. 24:11; 2 Chr. 29:25; 
35:15). 


sergeant. A Roman lictor or officer who attended the chief 
magistrates when they appeared in public, and who inflicted the 
punishment that had been pronounced (Acts 16:35, 38 KJV; NIV, 
“officers’). 


servant. Applied to anyone under the authority of another, implying 
that not all servants were domestics or slaves. In some passages of 
Scripture, the word properly means “young man” or “minister.” It is 
applied to the relation of men to others occupying high position, as 
Euzer, whose place in the household of Asranam compared with that of a 


prime minister (Gen. 15:2; 24:2; Prov. 14:35; Jn. 18:20). 


sheepmaster. One who is both a shepherd and the owner of the 
sheep (2 Ki. 3:4 KJV). In some areas, the sheepmaster is one who owns a 
superior kind of sheep. 


sheepshearer. When the wool of the sheep is long and ready to 
“harvest,” a sheep-shearing time is announced, and it is a great time of 
rejoicing (Gen. 38:12; 2 Sam. 13:23-24). This festival is usually marked 
by revelry and merry-making (Gen. 31:19). 


shepherd. One employed in tending, feeding, and guarding the 
sheep. Abel, Rachel, and David were all keepers of sheep. The shepherd’s 
equipment consisted of a bag made of goats’ skin with legs tied, in which 
food and other articles were placed; a sling for protection against wild 
animals; a rod (stick) with a knob on one end; a staff, usually with a 
crook on one end; a flute made of reeds for entertainment and for 
calming the sheep; and a cloak to use as bedding at night. Sheep would 
learn to recognize the voice of their master (Gen. 46:32; 1 Sam. 17:20; 
Jn. 10:3-4). Metaphorically, God is pictured as the shepherd of his flock 
(Gen. 48:15; Jn. 10; Rev. 7:17). 


silversmith. A worker in silver, the most famous example of which 
was Demetris the silversmith, whose business was interfered with by the 


evangelistic work of the apostle Pau. (Jdg. 17:4; Prov. 25:4; Acts 19:24). 


singer. A trained or professional vocalist. Hebrew music was primarily 
vocal. Barziiar mentioned the “voices of men and women singers” (2 
Sam. 19:35). Solomon was a composer of songs (1 Ki. 4:32). David’s 
trained choir numbered 288 members (1 Chr. 25:7). 


slave. A person held in bondage to another, having no freedom of 
action, his person and service being wholly under the control of his 
master or owner. Jewish slaves were of two classes—Hebrew and non- 
Hebrew—and both were protected by law. Hebrew slaves became such 
through poverty or debt, through theft and inability to repay, or in case 
of females, through being sold by their parents as maidservants. The 
slavery of Hebrews was the mildest form of bondservice (Exod. 21:20- 
32; Deut. 21:14; Jer. 34:8-16). At the time of Christ, slavery was 
established throughout the world and considered even by the wisest 


people as a normal state of society. But Christianity, by teaching the 
common creation and redemption of mankind and enjoining the law of 
kindness and love to all, instructed believers how to live under slavery 
and then provided principles that have been used as the basis for 
emancipation and the ultimate extinction of the whole institution (1 Cor. 
12:13; Gal. 3:28; Col. 3:11; Rev. 19:18). See separate article on stave, 


SLAVERY. 


slave driver, slave master. One whose duty is to assign tasks; an 
overseer or bond master. Pharaoh appointed slave drivers over the 
Hebrews to make their work hard and wearisome. He hoped by such 
oppression to break down their physical strength and thereby to reduce 
their numerical growth and also to crush their hope of ever gaining their 
liberty (Exod. 1:11; 3:7; 5:6, 10, 13-14). 


smith, blacksmith. A workman in stone, wood, or metal. The first 
smith mentioned in Scripture is Tusar-cam, though the term is not applied 
to him (Gen. 4:22). So necessary was the trade of the smith in ancient 
warfare that conquerors removed the smiths from a vanquished nation to 
more certainly disable it (Isa. 44:12; 54:16; Jer. 24:1). 


soldier. One who engages in military service and receives pay for his 
services. In the earlier times, every man above the age of twenty was a 
soldier (Num. 1:3); and each tribe formed a regiment, with its own 
banner and its own leader (2:2; 10:14). Up until the time of David, the 
army consisted entirely of infantry (1 Sam. 4:10; 15:4), the use of horses 
having been restrained by divine command (Deut. 17:16). The Jews had 
experienced the great advantages found in the use of chariots, both in 
their contests with the Canaanites and at a later period with the 
Arameans, and hence they eventually attached much importance to them 
(1 Ki. 22; 2 Ki. 9; 1 Chr. 19:6-7). See also article on army. 


soothsayer. See magician. 


sorcerer. One who practices the arts of the magicians and 
astrologers, by which he pretends to foretell events with the assistance of 
evil spirits (Isa. 47:9, 12; Acts 8:9, 11). In its broader sense, a sorcerer is 
one who practices in the whole field of divinatory occultism (Exod. 7:11; 
22:18; Jer. 27:9). See article on pivination. 


spinner. A person who uses the distaff and the spindle in the making 
of thread from wool, flax, or cotton (Prov. 31:19; Matt. 6:28). 


steward. One to whose care is committed the management of the 
household (Gen. 43:19; Lk. 16:1). The term is also applied to ministers 
(1 Cor. 4:1 KJV) and to Christians (1 Pet. 4:10 KJV). The meaning of the 
word is different in Gen. 15:2, where NIV has this description: “the one 
who will inherit my estate.” 


tanner. One who is skilled in dressing and preserving hides or skins 
of animals. Among the ancient Jews, ceremonial uncleanness was 
attached to the occupation of the tanner, and hence he was obliged to do 
his work outside the town. The tanneries of Joppa are now on the shore S 
of the city, where possibly the “house of Simon” was located (Acts 9:43; 
10:6, 32). 


taskmaster. See slave driver. 


tax collector. The publicans (KJV) or tax collectors were hated for 
being the instruments through which the subjection of the Jews to the 
Roman emperor was perpetuated. They looked at the paying of tribute as 
a virtual acknowledgment of the emperor’s sovereignty. Tax collectors 
were noted for imposing more taxes than were required so that they 
might more quickly enrich themselves. The publicans of the NT were 
regarded as traitors and apostates, defiled by their frequent contacts 
with pagans, and willing tools of the oppressor. Hence, they were classed 
with sinners, harlots, and pagans (Matt. 9:11; 21:31; Mk. 2:16; Lk. 5:27- 
30). 


teacher. One who imparts instruction and communicates knowledge 
of religious truth or other matters. “Teachers” are mentioned among 
those having divine gifts in Eph. 4:11. “Teacher” doubtlessly refers to 
the well-informed persons to whom inquiring Christian converts might 
have recourse for removing their doubts and difficulties concerning 
Christian observances, the sacraments, and other rituals, and for 
receiving from Scripture and demonstration that “this is the very Christ,” 
that the things relating to the Messin have been accomplished in Jesus 
(Ezra 7; Matt. 23; Heb. 5:12). 


teacher of the law. A term used in the NT with reference to those 


learned in the iaw of Moses, both written and oral, of which they were 
the official interpreters. Gamar was such a person (Acts 5:34). The title 
is often used synonymously with that of scribe. 


tentmaker. One skilled in making tents from hair, wool, or skins. 
The early patriarchs largely lived in tents and were skilled in the art of 
tentmaking. In NT times it was the custom to teach every Jewish boy 
some trade. Jesus was a carpenter or builder, and Paul was a tentmaker. 
Paul practiced his trade in company with Agua at Corts (Acts 18:1-3). 


tetrarch. A ruler over a fourth part of a kingdom or province in the 
Roman empire. Locally, his authority was similar to that of a king, and 
the title of king was often given to him (Matt. 14:1; Lk. 3:1; Acts 13:1). 


tiller. See farmer. 


treasurer. An important officer in Middle East courts, probably 
having charge of the receipts and disbursements of the public treasury 
(Ezra 1:8; 7:21; Isa. 22:15; Dan. 3:2-3). This title was given to the officer 
of state, was considered superior to all others, and was sometimes filled 
by the heir to the throne (2 Chr. 26:21). 


watchman. One whose duty was to stand in the tower on the walls 
or at the gates of the city. He also patrolled the streets, and, besides 
protecting the city and its inhabitants from violence, he was required to 
call out the hours of the night (2 Sam. 18:24-27; Cant. 5:7; Isa. 21:11- 
12). God’s prophets were also his “watchmen” to warn his people (Isa. 
21:6 KJV; NIV “lookout”). 


weaver. One who is skilled in the making of cloth or rugs from spun 
thread or string. The Israelites probably perfected the art of weaving 
while in Egypt, though they no doubt made progress in it from their own 
resources, even before they entered Egypt. Weaving, for the most part, 
was done by women. The fibrous materials woven were usually linen, 
flax, and wool (Exod. 35:35; Lev. 13:48; 1 Chr. 11:23; Isa. 38:12). 


witch. A “knowing or wise one.” Witch was the name given to the 
woman and wizard the name given to the man who practiced 
“witchcraft.” There was an apparent communication with demons and a 
pretended conversation with the spirits of the dead by means of which 
future events were revealed, diseases cured, and evil spirits driven away. 


The woman of Expor to whom Saut went for help is called a “medium” in 
the NIV (1 Sam. 28). Witchcraft was severely denounced (Lev. 20:6; 2 
Ki. 9:22; Gal. 5:20). See also sorcerer. 


writer. The knowledge of writing was possessed by the Hebrews at a 
very early period. The materials on which they wrote were of various 
kinds. Tables of stone, metal, plaster, skins, paper made from bulrushes, 
and fine parchment were used. The pens were also different, to 
correspond with the writing material (Jdg. 5:14; Ps. 45:1; Ezek. 9:2). The 
prophets were often told by the Lord to write and may be considered 
writers (Rev. 1:11; 21:5). See article on wrimne 


Ochran. See Ocran. 


Ocran. ok’ruhn (Heb. <okran H6581, prob. “sorrowful”). Also Ochran; 
TNIV Okran. Father of Paci, who was the leader of the tribe of Asner 
during the wilderness wanderings (Num. 1:13; 2:27; 7:72, 77; 10:26). 


Oded. oh‘did (Heb. <6déd H6389, possibly “[Yahweh] has helped”). (1) 
Father of Azarian; the latter was a prophet who urged King Asa to reform 
worship (2 Chr. 15:1; in v. 8 the KJV, following the MT, makes Oded 
himself the prophet; the NIV and most modern versions restore “Azariah 
son of,” following the ancient versions). Some have thought that <6déd 
was originally a common noun meaning “prophet,” later misinterpreted 
as a name. 


(2) A prophet who successfully challenged King Pekan of Israel for 
attempting to enslave many people from Judah (2 Chr. 28:9). 


odor. This English term is used by the NRSV and other versions 
primarily to render Hebrew réa/ H8194 (KJV, “savour”; NIV usually, 
“aroma”), which occurs mostly with reference to the sacrificial scent that 
is pleasing to God (Gen. 8:21 et al.; it is esp. frequent in Leviticus and 
Numbers). The Sepruacinr renders this term with Greek osmé G4011, 


which also occurs in the NT (e.g., Eph. 5:2). See sacririce AND OFFERINGS. 


offal. See pune. 


offence. This noun, which in Elizabethan English could mean 
“stumbling,” is used by the KJV to render several terms, especially 
skandalon G4998. The Greek word originally referred to the bait stick on 
a snare or trap, but later to the trap or snare itself, and in the NT 
figuratively to that which causes someone to stumble morally (Matt. 
16:23 et al.). Similarly, the cognate verb skandaliz6 G4997 is translated 
“offend” or “make to offend” in the KJV. The Master warned his 
disciples solemnly: “If your right eye causes you to sin [KJV, offend 
thee], gouge it out and throw it away” (Matt. 5:29; cf. Mk. 9:43-47). 
Believers should also avoid being a srumsunc stock to others (Matt. 18:6; 
Rom. 14:13; 1 Cor. 8:13). Modern English versions use the noun offense 
in the more common sense of “affront.” 


Offence, Mount of. See Corruption, HILL (MOUNT) oF. 


offerings. See CONTRIBUTION; SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


officer, official. One who holds a position of authority in civil, 
military, or religious matters. Hebrew words that can be so rendered 
include nissab (niphal ptc. of nasab H5893, “to [take a] stand, be 
stationed”), which can designate “overseers” of both religious and 
military groups (1 Ki. 4:5; 2 Chr. 8:10), and saris H6247, which can 
certainly mean runucu (Isa. 39:7), but usually refers to a male court 
official who may or may not have been castrated (Gen. 37:36 et al.). 
Among NT terms that may be rendered “officer,” the Greek word praktor 
G4551 is found only in Lk. 12:58; apparently it is used here in 
distinction to the judge of the court, so it must refer to some sort of 
constable who follows the court’s direction. The noun hypéretés G5677 


(“assistant, administrator”) can be rendered “officer” or “guard” (Matt. 
5:25, parallel to Lk. 12:58). 


offices of Christ. A phrase traditionally used to describe the various 
facets of the redeeming work of Curisr. The principle that underlies this 
terminology is simply that the work that Christ accomplished is the 
perfect fulfillment of certain basic functions or offices in which the 
essential relationship between God and human beings is expressed. 
These offices often are classified as prophetic, priestly, and kingly. While 
these categories are not fully exhaustive of all that Christ accomplished, 
and while some overlapping may be occasionally observed between 
them, there are good reasons why these may continue to be used. One of 
the most significant (and common) designations of Jesus is Messan (the 
Anointed One). Now in the OT three offices were commonly inaugurated 
by a ceremony of unction as indicative of God’s sanction: the offices of 
priest (Exod. 30:30; 40:13, 15; and many other references), of xwe (1 Sam. 
10:1; 15:1, 17; 16:3, 12-13; 1 Ki. 1:34; 19:15-16; et al.), and of propuer (1 
Ki. 19:16; Isa. 61:1; cf. Ps. 105:15). A development of the nature of 
Christ’s work along this structure is therefore particularly well suited to 
exhibit the correspondence between OT and NT, between the 
expectation of the old covenant and the fulfillment of the new. 


offscouring. This English term, referring to something that is rubbed 
off, and figuratively to the scum or castoffs of society, is used twice by 
the KJV and RSV. In one passage it is used metaphorically of Jerusalem’s 
being “scrapings” in the midst of her enemies (Lam. 3:45; NIV, “scum”). 
In the NT it is used of the apostles, whose low estate is contrasted by 
Pau. with the pride and self-satisfaction of the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 
4:13; NIV, “refuse”). 


Og. og (Heb. ‘6g H6384, meaning unknown). King of Basuan whose 
territory in Transsorpan evidently included not only Bashan proper (from 
near Mt. Hermon in the extreme N to the River Yarmux in the S) but also 


part of Guran (from the Yarmuk to the Jassox). The kingdom had two 
royal cities, Eprer and Asurarotn (Josh. 13:12), corresponding to the two 
sections, and there were sixty strongly fortified towns (Deut. 3:4). He 
was an Amore (3:8) and was described as the last of the remnant of the 
Repuaites (v. 11). The account of his war with Israel, after the defeat of 
Smor, is given in Num. 21:33-35 and Deut. 3:1-12. It would appear that 
he prepared to attack before Israel could take the initiative, but was 
defeated and killed near his capital, Edrei (Deut. 3:1). His territory was 
given to the half tribe of Manasse. Sihon and Og are mentioned 


frequently together as reminders of God’s victory over the enemies of 
Israel (e.g., Deut. 31:4; Josh. 2:10; Neh. 9:2; Ps. 135:11). 


Ohad. oh’had (Heb. »6had H176, derivation uncertain). Son of Simeon 
and grandson of Jacos (Gen. 46:10; Exod. 6:15). The name is not found in 
the parallel lists (Num. 26:12-14; 1 Chr. 4:24-25), leading some to 
suspect corruption in the text. 


Ohel. oh‘hel (Heb. »dhel H186, “tent”). Son of Zerussase. and descendant 
of King Davw through Sotomon (1 Chr. 3:20), possibly born in Palestine 
(see Hasuusan). 


Oholah and Oholibah. oh-hoh‘luh, oh-hoh‘li-buh (Heb. *oho1d 
H188, “her tent,” and 2oho liba4 H191, “my tent is in her”). KJV Aholah, 
Aholibah. Two symbolic names employed by the prophet Ezexm. to 
designate idolatrous Samaria and Jerusatem respectively (Ezek. 23). They 
are described as “daughters of the same mother. They became prostitutes 
in Egypt, engaging in prostitution from their youth” (vv. 2b-3a). The 
Lord, however, adopted them and they bore sons and daughters, but 
they continued their moratry, doting on the Assyrians, Babylonians, and 
others. As punishment the Lord delivered them into the hands of these 
nations. The allegory was yet another means used by God to bring his 
people to repentance and to warn them of impending judgment. 


Oholiab. oh-hoh‘lee-ab (Heb. *oholf»ab H190, possibly “[the divine] 
father is my tent [ie., protection]”). KJV Aholiah. Son of Ahisamach and 
descendant of Dan; he assisted Bezater in the building of the rasernacte and 
its furniture (Exod. 31:6; 35:34; 36:1-2; 38:23). The skill in 
craftsmanship of these men is traced to the Spirit of God. 


Oholibah. See Onoran. 


Oholibamah. oh-hoh‘li-bah‘muh (Heb. *ohoTibémd H192, possibly 
“my tent [ie., protection] is a high place” or “my tent is with them”). 
KJV Aholibamah. (1) One of the wives of Esau (Gen. 36:2, 5, 14, 18, 25). 
The MT describes her as “the daughter of Anah the daughter of Zibeon 
the Hivite” (cf. KJV), meaning possibly that Anan was a woman. 
However, the NIV translates the second instance of Hebrew bat H1426 as 
“granddaughter” (i.e., referring to Oholibamah rather than Anah), and 
this rendering leaves open the question whether Anah was Oholibama’s 
father or mother. Others emend the word to bén H1201, “son” (cf. 
NRSV), on the reasonable assumption that this Anah is the same as the 
Horie (rather than Hivirz) mentioned elsewhere in this chapter (36:24). 
See also #2 below. 


(2) A clan chief of Evom (Gen. 36:41; 1 Chr. 1:52). Some believe, 
however, that this Oholibamah is the same as #1 above, Esau’s wife. 
Because she had three sons who were chiefs (Gen. 36:18), she was 
considered a tribal mother, and it is possible that the tribe was known by 
her name. 


oil. In the Bible the reference is almost always to olive oil, perhaps the 
only exception being Esth. 2:12, where it is oil of myrrh. The olives were 
sometimes beaten (Lev. 24:2), sometimes trodden (Mic. 6:15), but 
generally crushed in a mill designed for that purpose. The upper stone, 
instead of rubbing against the lower as in a flour mill, rolled on it and so 
pressed out the oil. The wheel usually was turned by an ox or donkey, 
the animal being blindfolded. Olive oil was not only a prime article of 


food, bread being dipped in it, but it was also used for cooking, for 
anointing, and for lighting. Oil was one of the principal ingredients in 
making soap (Jer. 2:22). 


Anointing with oil was for three diverse purposes: wounded animals 
were anointed for the soothing and curative effects of the oil (Ps. 23:5); 
people anointed themselves with oil for its cosmetic value (104:15); but 
most notably, some were anointed as an official inauguration into high 
office, including the priesthood. See anomr. Anointing the head of a guest 
with oil was a mark of high courtesy (Lk. 7:46). Oil is used also as a 
symbol for the Hoty spmir. Jesus’ messiahship was not bestowed with the 
use of literal oil but was confirmed when the Holy Spirit came down on 
him in the form of a dove at his baptism (3:22). Oil was also the prime 
source of light in homes and in the tabernacle. Home lamps were little 
clay vessels having a wick lying in the oil and supported at one end, 
where the oil burned and furnished just about “one candlepower” of 
light. See also OINTMENTS AND PERFUMES. 
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© Dr. James C. Martin Reproduction of a beam press at Hazor. Such devices were used to extract oil from olives. 
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oil tree. See piants. 


ointments and perfumes. The use of perfume in the form of 
ointment or impregnated oil was a Middle Eastern practice long before it 
spread to the Mediterranean world. In all probability it was originally 
used for ceremonial purposes, first religious then secular, and became a 
personal habit with the growing sophistication of society and the need 
for deodorants in hot lands (Esth. 2:12; Prov. 7:17; 27:9; Isa. 57:9). So 


universal was the practice that its suspension was an accepted sign of 
mourninc (Deut. 28:40; Ruth 3:3; 2 Sam. 14:2; Dan. 10:3; Amos 6:6; Mic. 
6:15). The skin as well as the hair was perfumed and anointed (Ps. 
104:15); and, especially on high occasions, the scented unguent was 
used with profusion (133:2). Anointing an honored guest was a courtesy 
a host performed (Lk. 7:46). Among the directions listed for the service 
of the tabernacle are two prescribed “recipes,” possibly Egyptian in form 
(Exod. 30:23-25, 34-36). One recipe prescribes 750 ounces of solids in 6 
quarts of oil. It is possible that the oil was pressed off when the scent of 
the aromatic gums was absorbed. The liquid would then be used as 
anointing oil, while the solid residue provided an incense. The process of 
manufacture is not clear, and the account takes for granted that “the 
work of a perfumer” is commonly familiar to the reader (Exod. 30:25, 
35; Neh. 3:8; Eccl. 10:1). It is clear, however, that the compound was 
based on the aromatic gum of Arabian plants (indigenous especially in 
Arabia Felix in the south of the peninsula) and that the medium or base 
was some form of fat or oil (probably calves’ fat and olive oil). In its 
later trade form perfume was sometimes packed in alabaster boxes or 
flasks (Lk. 7:37). Such ointment was heavily scented (Jn. 12:3) and 
costly (12:5). 


Okran. ok’ruhn. TNIV form of Ocaan. 


Old Gate. A city gate in postexilic Jerusaiem (Neh. 3:6; 12:39; so KJV 
and other versions). In the first passage, which describes the rebuilding 
of the wall, this gate is mentioned after the Fisu cate (3:3), which was on 
the N wall near the NW corner, and before the Broap wait (3:8), which 
jutted out of the W wall. In the second passage, which traces the 
procession of the choirs at the dedication of the wall, it is mentioned 
between the Epxuram cate, whose location is uncertain, and the Fish Gate 
(the choir in view marched N then turned E). The gate in question must 
have been either on the N wall very close to the NW corner or, more 
likely, on the W wall below the NW corner. Some have argued, however, 
that the Hebrew term yésand is a proper name (cf. NIV and NJPS), and 


that it was so named because it led to the village of Jestanan. 


old man, old self. See van, orv. 


Old Testament. This name, in Christian terminology, refers to the 
collection of books that constitute the Hebrew Bible. In the English 
versions it consists of thirty-nine books: the five books of Moses 
(Penrateucn), twelve historical books, five poetical books, and seventeen 
prophetical books. In the Hebrew Bible, the books are organized 
differently, and some of them are combined, so that the total number of 
books is twenty-four. Neither of these classifications exhibits the fact 
that much of the Pentateuch is history, nor do they show the 
chronological relation of the books. A logical survey of the OT literature 
may approach the subject chronologically. 


I. Before Abraham. The first eleven chapters of Genesis give a brief 
outline of major events from the creation to the origin of the Jewish 
people in Abraham. Genesis 1 is a majestic revelation of God creating all 
the material and organic universe, climaxing in human beings. This 
picture is not given in the categories of modern science, but neither 
should it be thought to contradict contemporary scientific theory. The 
creation of plants, animals, and human beings is spread over six “days” 
and is left undated. Chapters 2-3 detail the special creation of the man 
and the woman and God’s dealing with them in Epen. Apam and Eve on 
probation fell into sw, and the race was involved in misery. God, 
however, promised a Redeemer (3:15) and instituted sacririce as a type of 
that redemption. As people multiplied, sin increased, and God sent a 
rLoop to destroy all mankind (chs. 6-8). Many widely separated cultures, 
including the old Babylonian, preserve legends of a great flood. The 
genealogies given in the early chapters of Genesis seem to be schematic 
and incomplete, as are other biblical genealogies. If 11:10-26 has no 
gaps, Smmm must have outlived Abraham, but no other hint of this is given 
in the biblical picture. 


II. Abraham and the patriarchs. As sin again increased, God 


chose Abraham to found a new nation, which God would protect and 
isolate to a degree, and through whom he would reveal himself at last as 
Savior. Abraham left polytheistic Mesoporama and settled in Canaan, where 
God instructed and blessed him, his son Isaac, and grandson Jacos. From 
Jacob came the twelve sons who fathered the tribes of Israel. The 
midpoint of Genesis (Gen. 25) records the death of Abraham, who lived 
in the Middle Bronze Age, about 1900 B.C. His main characteristic was 
raitH. To the sacrifices God now added anrcumcision as a sign of his 
covenant. Although circumcision was practiced elsewhere in antiquity, 
infant circumcision seems to have been unique. It was to be a sign both 
of the material and spiritual aspects of the covenant. 


Ill. Bondage and exodus (Exod. 1-19). Through providential 
circumstances of famine and through Josrpn’s exaltation, God took 
Jacob’s family to Egypt for a period of growth. At first it was sheltered 
under Joseph’s viziership, but later Israel was enslaved. God saw their 
bitter bondage and through Moses delivered Israel by an outstretched 
hand. Ever since, Israel has remembered the deliverance from Puaraon’s 
army when the Lord brought them through the Rep sea (probably 
referring to one of the lakes through which the Suez Canal now passes). 
God led Israel to Mount Smar, where the company of slaves became a 
nation under Moses, the great lawgiver, and where the Ten 
Commandments and other legislation were received. The date of the 
exodus has been much discussed. The biblical data (1 Ki. 6:1; Jdg. 11:26; 
Acts 13:20) appear to favor a date of 1440 B.C. The archaeological 
evidence for the conquest of Palestine is ambiguous, but some is 
interpreted to favor an invasion much later, at about 1230. See exonus I. 


IV. Israel’s law (Exod. 20 —-Num. 10). At Sinai Israel encamped for 
one year (see Exopus, soox or). Here God revealed himself and his raw in 
majestic miracles. The Ten Commandments of Exod. 20 and Deut. 5 
summarize the eternal principles of duty to God and to others (see 
Commanpments, Ten). The last twenty chapters of the book of Exodus, except 


for the apostasy of the golden calf (see carr worsH), which took place 
while Moses was on the mount, concern the building of the rasernacte. 
Leviticus mainly concerns the ceremonial worsur of Israel—the offerings, 


feasts, and cleansings. The section Lev. 18-22, however, also includes 
regulations for civil conduct of the nation, as does Exod. 21-23. 


V. The wilderness (Num. 11-36). The book of Numszrs adds some 
laws to Leviticus but mainly records the abortive attempt to invade 
Canaan from the S and the experiences during the forty years of 
wilderness wanderings. The first numbering is not a mere census but a 
mustering of the ranks for the invasion. In Num. 14 Israel at Kapesu BARNEA 
hears the reports of the spies and, in little faith, fails to conquer. 
Condemned to wander, they live as nomads at the edge of the arable 
land in Sinai until the “generation of wrath” dies. Several of the 
rebellions of these years are given in Numbers. At the end of the book a 
new mustering of the people provides 600,000 fighting men for Joshua’s 
army. 


VI. Deuteronomy. The book of Devrzronomy recounts portions of the 
history detailed in the previous books, restates the regulations given to 
the nation, and describes the renewal of the covenant by a new 
generation. The end of the book preserves the last words of Moses and 
tells of his death. 


VII. Job. The date of the book of Jos is uncertain. As it seems to 
speak of a time before the Levitical legislation and names descendants of 
Uz, Buz, and others of Abraham’s kin, many scholars have placed it in 
the general time of Moses and in the area E of Palestine. It poses the 
problem of the suffering of the righteous and answers that the sovereign 
God has his own purposes, for which he is not answerable to people. It 
suggests a further answer that apparent injustices in this world are to be 
adjusted in a future life. 


VIII. The conquest. Josuva’s invasion of Canaan is detailed in the 
first half of the book that bears his name (Josh. 1-12). In a whirlwind 
campaign, after the miracles of the crossing of Jorpan and the fall of 
JericHo, he gained possession of the middle of the country. At Aijalon he 
conquered the army of the southern confederacy and, thanks to the 
extended day of the battle, demolished the enemy before it took refuge 
in its cities. The deserted cities were then easily taken. Soon after, he 
turned N to Hazor and its confederates and won a signal victory, burning 


it to the ground. But Israel did not at once effectively occupy the area. 
The Canaanites reestablished themselves in many cities. Key fortresses 
like Bern suan, Mecippo, and Jerusatem were not subdued. The land was 
allocated to the tribes (chs. 13-22), but the period of the judges 
witnessed various battles, with the Israelites restricted mainly to the 
central mountain section. 


IX. Judges and Ruth. For some 350 years the Israelites lived 
disorganized and to an extent disunited. Frequently falling into apostasy, 
they were punished by God. Each time a leader arose for military 
deliverance and often for spiritual reviving as well. Sketches of six of 
these twelve judgeships are given. The rest are barely named. See Junczs, 
Book or. The beautiful account of Rum, the Moabite convert, belongs in 
this time. 


X. The early monarchy. The last judge was Samuri. In his early 
days Puustine expansion became a great threat to Israel. The sanctuary at 
SHion Was destroyed, as excavations also attest, at about 1050 B.C. The 
nation was laid low. Yet under the leadership of four great men—Samuel 
himself, Saul, David, and Solomon—lIsrael in one hundred years attained 
its peak of greatness. Samuel was a prophet of power. His preaching, 
prayers, and policies led to a revival that was the basis for much of 
Israel’s later successes. He was followed by Saut, who was capable but 
not good. Condemned in the records for his disobedience, he 
nevertheless seems to have made a real military contribution to Israel’s 
unity. His army numbered 330,000 men. He gained important victories 
in the S and E and had some limited successes against the Philistines. His 
strength was sapped by disobedience to God and insane jealousy of 
David. He made a pitiable spectacle at the house of the medium at Expor 
before his final failure, in which he dragged down his fine son Jonatuan 
and all Israel with him to defeat. 


XI. The golden age. Davwn’s history as king begins in 2 Samuel, 
which parallels 1 Chronicles after the first nine chapters of genealogies 
in the latter book. God had schooled David the hard way. Highly 
emotional, and consecrated to God as a very young man, he had gone 
through deep waters. Military lessons had been learned in repeated 


dangers when he was exiled by Saul. Faith was begotten and tested in 
adversity. Eventually God used this background to make David Israel’s 
greatest conqueror and best-loved poet, the founder of the royal house 
and reestablisher of the Lord’s worship. Family troubles resulting from 
David’s grievous sin with Batusuesa marred his later days, but the 
greatness of the man was shown in the depth of his repentance. He was a 
man after God’s own heart. 


In David’s day people would probably have honored him mostly for 
his military successes, his power, and his wealth; but actually, his 
greatest blessing to mankind has doubtless been his work in the 
establishing of psalmody. David composed at least half of the psalms and 
arranged for the temple choirs and for Israel’s liturgy. First Chronicles 
15-16 and 25 tell something of this work. David’s psalms of praise have 
lifted up the hearts of millions in godly worship. His psalms of trust in 
the midst of trouble have for centuries comforted those in sorrow and in 
despair. Psalm 23 is perhaps the best-loved poem of the OT. In the hour 
of death and in times of deliverance alike, it has expressed the faith of 
untold multitudes of God’s people. Associated with David in song were 
the prophets Asaru, Heman, Jeputnun, and others. 


Sotomon inherited David’s vast kingdom, which reached from the 
Evupnrates in Syria to the border of Egypt and from the desert to the sea. To 
these large possessions Solomon added the natural resources of the 
copper mines S of the Dran sea. He built a famous foundry at Ezion ceser, 
using the force of the prevailing winds to increase the temperature of his 
fires. For the first time people had harnessed the forces of nature in 
industrial processes. The products of his industry he exported in 
lucrative trade that drenched Jerusalem in opulence. His building 
program was extensive and is illustrated by many excavations, especially 
at Meciwpo. It is best remembered in his construction of the tempr, 
described in 1 Kings and 2 Chronicles. This remarkable building was so 
engineered that the stones were cut at a distance and the sound of a 
hammer was not heard on the spot (1 Ki. 6:7). It was double the 
dimensions of the wilderness tabernacle and more lavishly adorned. The 
building was about 30 ft. (9 m.) high and wide, and 90 ft. (27 m.) long. 
The building was flanked on each side with three stories of rooms for 


priests’ quarters and storage. In the front court was the great altar where 
Israel declared its faith that there is remission of sin through the blood of 
a substitute. Near the end of his reign Solomon and his kingdom 
decayed. Solomon probably did not marry his many women because of 
lust, but because of his extensive political alliances. They proved his 
undoing, however, because they brought to Israel their heathen worship. 
For this compromise he was rejected. 


XII. Divided monarchy to Hezekiah. Solomon’s sins bore bitter 
fruit. ReHosoam attempted to maintain the old glory without returning to 
the old sources of power. God punished him and all Israel by allowing 
division. Jerosoam I took ten tribes and established the northern kingdom 
(see IsrarL) about 920 B.C. Anyuan promised him God’s blessing if he would 
do God’s will, but for political reasons he at once broke with the worship 
of the Lord at Jerusalem. He set up golden calves at Dan and Berner, the N 
and S of his realm, and instituted a new priesthood and counterfeit 
feasts. He thus sealed his doom. The following kings did not depart from 
Jeroboam’s sins. In the next 200 years of its existence the northern 
kingdom had nine dynasties and many revolutions, and they sank deeply 
into wo.atry. The southern kingdom, Judah, had its troubles, but many of 
its kings, such as Asa, JenosHapHat, Hezexran, and Josian were godly men. See 


JUDAH, KINGDOM OF. 


The northern kingdom of Israel fell most deeply into the worship of 
Baar Of Puoenicia in the reign of Ahab. He was faced with the threat of the 
Assyrian empire expanding to the W. His policy was to form a western 
coalition. Thus he married Jrzese., daughter of the king of Tyre. He united 
with Jehoshaphat of Judah, marrying his daughter to Jehoshaphat’s son. 
Politically he was successful, and his coalition at the battle of Qarqar in 
854 B.C. stopped the Assyrians. The Assyrian records tells us that Ahab 
was their principal opponent. 


Religiously, Ahab was a failure. The Bible, being more interested in 
character than in conquest, shows the unvarnished sins of Ahab and his 
queen, Jezebel. At this time the great prophets Euan and Eusna 
ministered in the north. Their deeds are graphically told (1 Ki. 17 - 2 Ki. 
13). Only a passing reference is made to them in Chronicles, which is a 
book more interested in Judah. Elijah, the fearless prophet who stood 


alone on Mount Carme., was one of two men in all history taken to 
heaven without death (the other being Enocu). Encouraged by Elisha, Jenu 


revolted, exterminated the dynasty of Ahab, slaughtered the devotees of 
Baal, and even killed Ahaziah of Jerusalem who was in Samaria at the 
time. 


The dynasty of Jehu began about 840 B.C. and lasted a century, its 
chief king being Jeroboam II, 793 to 753. The kings of Judah included 
some good men, but from about 740 to 722 both kingdoms were evil 
and felt the scourge of the great Assyrian monarchs—TIGLATH-PILESER, 


SHALMANESER, SARGON, and Sennacuerie. This was the time of Isaian and the first 
six minor prophets. Their messages in the N went unheeded, and Samaria 
was destroyed in 722. In Judah there was a revival under Hezexian, and 
God wonderfully delivered him. 


XIII. Isaiah and his contemporaries. Hosza, Amos, and Mican 
prophesied especially to Israel; Osann and Jor preached to the southern 
kingdom; Jonan, the disobedient prophet, finally ministered in Nineven. 
The repentance of the Ninevites may well have delayed their invasion of 
Israel for a generation. However, their repentance did not have lasting 
results in the Assyrian empire. Amos and Micah forthrightly denounced 
the sins of the court and of the rich people of Israel. At the same time, 
Amos and Hosea, especially, denounced the idolatry of Berne. and of 


Samaria. Against the background of rebuke, these prophets announced 
Israel’s and Judah’s hope—the coming of the child from David’s city, 
Betuiznem, and the reestablishing of the fallen tabernacle of David. To 
Isaiah, the evangelical prophet, it was given to condemn Anaz for his 
idolatry, to encourage Hezekiah in his reforms, and to see beyond his 
day the threat of Basyion, the liberation of the exiles by Cyrus, and the 
coming of the Messian in future suffering and glory. 
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Orlando, Florida. Photographed by permission. 


Medieval Hebrew scroll of the book of Isaiah in Hebrew (1350). 


XIV. Judah’s fall. The reforms of Hezekiah were engulfed in the 
long and wicked reign of his son Manassen. Further decline followed in 


Amon’s two years. Then in 640 B.C. the good king Josan came to the 
throne. In Josiah’s thirteenth year, Jereman began his ministry; and in 
five more years Josiah, in a real revival, invited all Judah and the 
remnant of Israel to a great Passover. But, as a reading of Jeremiah 
shows, the mass of the people were not changed. Josiah’s successors 
again did evil. 

In 612 B.C. Babylon conquered Nineveh, but Egypt assisted Assyria, 
attempting to keep the old balance of power. On Egypt’s first march N 
against Babylon, Josiah attempted to prevent Pharaoh Neco’s passage at 


Megiddo and was killed. His son Jenoanaz succeeded him, but when Neco 


returned southward in three months, he took Jehoahaz to Egypt as a 
hostage and set his brother Jexoixm on the throne. In 605 Nesucuapnezzar 


in his first year conquered the Assyrian and Egyptian forces at Carcuemisu 


on the Euphrates and proceeded S to Judah. He received Jehoiakim’s 
submission and carried Dane. and many others into captivity. In 597 


Jehoiakim died, perhaps by assassination, and his son Jexoiacuin took the 


throne, revolting against Babylon. Subsequently Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed Jerusalem and took Ezexm. and others captive. He put a third 


son of Josiah, Zepexian, on the throne. Zedekiah continued the wicked 


policies of the others. In 586 he too rebelled, and Nebuchadnezzar 
returned in a final thrust, devastating Jerusalem and the cities of Judah. 
Palestine never fully recovered. 


Nanum, Hasaxxux, and Zepwanian Were early contemporaries of Jeremiah. 
Nahum predicted the downfall of Nineveh. Habakkuk is famous for 
contrasting the wicked Babylonian invader with the just person who 
lives by faith. In Jeremiah’s ministry to his people, he rebuked them for 
sin and idolatry. The Assyrian and Babylonian gods had filtered into the 
southern kingdom until Judah’s idols were as numerous as the streets in 
Jerusalem. When some Jews had gone to Babylon, Jeremiah counseled 
the later kings to submit. Resistance was futile and would make it hard 
for those Jews already in exile. God would care for Israel in captivity 
and in seventy years would bring them back (Jer. 25:11-12). 


XV. The exile. For seventy years, from about 605 B.C. to about 538, 
the Jews were slaves in Babylon. See txur. Some Jews were left in Judah, 
and Jeremiah at first ministered to them. Many Jews had fled to Egypt, 
and finally Jeremiah was taken to that country by some of these men. In 
Babylon God blessed the Jews and kept them in the faith through the 
witness of Ezekiel, Daniel, and others. Ezekiel prophesied to his people 
in exile, being still greatly concerned with Jerusalem before its final fall. 
Like Jeremiah, he used many object lessons in his preaching. Finally 
came the word that the city had fallen (Ezek. 33). Thereafter Ezekiel 
emphasized more the coming of the Davidic king, the Messiah. His final 
chapters picture in schematic form the reestablishment of the temple, a 
prophecy held by many to apply to millennial times. 


Daniel was a towering figure of those days. Beloved of God and 
granted many remarkable visions of the future times, he maintained his 
faith while he held an important position at court. His prophecies 
accurately depict the future kingdoms of Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome 
and tell of both Christ’s first coming and his return. Christ’s own 
designation for himself, Son or man, likely comes from Dan. 7:13. The book 
has been heavily attacked by criticism, but there is no good reason to 
deny the authorship by Daniel (see Danmt, Book or). 


XVI. Postexilic times. When Cyrus the Persian conquered 
Babylon, his policy was to allow captive peoples to go home. Thus he 


befriended the Jews. Ezra and Nenemmn tell about these returns. Haccar, 
ZecHariaH, and Maacn prophesied in this period. Zerussase. led back the 
first contingent of about 50,000 people shortly after Cyrus gave them 
permission. His work is detailed in Ezra 1-6. He laid the foundation of 
the temple at once, but did not finish the building until 516 B.C. under 
the ministry of Haggai and Zechariah. A second contingent returned in 
456 under Ezra, as is related in Ezra 7-10. Nehemiah returned with 
various royal pledges in 444, and these two together did much work in 
restoring Jerusalem. Nehemiah organized the work and carried through 
the rebuilding of the wall. Ezra, a knowledgeable scribe in the law of 
Moses, instructed the people in the faith. Malachi, the final book of the 
OT, was written around 400. It reveals the problems of the day caused 
by insincerity among some of the priests themselves. But it also, like so 
many of the other prophets, pointed forward to messianic times. The OT 
closes with the annunciation of the rise of a new and greater prophet in 
the spirit and power of Elijah who would precede the Messiah of Israel. 


Olive. Sre pints. 


Olives, Mount of. Also known as Olivet (cf. KJV at 2 Sam. 15:30; 
Acts 1:12), this mount is a N - S, flattened, and rounded ridge with four 
identifiable summits. Its name is derived from the olive groves that 
covered it in ancient times. It is of cretaceous limestone formation, 
something over a mile (almost 2 km.) in length, and forms the highest 
level of the range of hills to the E of Jerusatem (Ezek. 11:23; Zech. 14:4), 
rising c. 250 ft. (75 m.) higher than the temple mount, and 2,600 ft. 
(790 m.) above sea level. Hence the supreme tactical significance of the 
Mount of Olives, demonstrated in the Roman siege of Jerusalem under 
Tirus in A.D. 70. The Romans seem to have named the northern extension 
of the ridge “the Lookout,” or Mount Scopus, for this very reason. It gave 
“a plain view of the great temple,” according to Josernus (War 5.2.2; but 
some doubt that he is referring to Mt. Scopus). The legions had a large 
camp on the mount itself, which, as Josephus says in the same context, 
“lies over against the city on the east side, and is parted from it by a 


deep valley interposed between them.” The valley, through which flows 
the Kmron stream, encompasses the city before turning SE to flow down 


the long valley to the Dran sra. 


Near the foot of the Mount of Olives, on the W slope above the Kidron, 
is the likely site of the Garden of Gernsemane. In NT times the whole area 
seems to have been a place of resort for those who sought relief from the 
heat of the crowded city streets. Dean Stanley called it the “park” of 
Jerusalem. In much earlier times it must have been heavily wooded, for 
when the Feast of the Tabernacles was restored in 445 B.C., Nenemian 
commanded the people to “go out into the hill country and bring back 
branches from olive and wild olive trees, and from myrtles, palms and 
shade trees, to make booths” (Neh. 8:15). The palm fronds of Palm 
Sunday were also gathered there. Four summits are traditionally 
distinguished. Scopus has already been mentioned. Second, there is the 
“Viri Galilaei,” the Latin invocation of Acts 1:11 (“Men of Galilee”), and 
the reputed site of the ascension or curisr. To the S, above the village of 
Silwan (old Siloam) is the so-called Mount of Offense (see Corruption, mi. 
(mount) oF). This vantage-point is separated from the rest of the mount by 
a deep cleft. It faces W along the line of Jerusalem’s second valley, the 
Valley of the Sons of Hinnom (Genenna). The eminence derives its name 
from the tradition that Sotomon here built his altars to Cuemosu, “the 
detestable god of Moab,” and to Mocs, “the detestable god of the 
Ammonites” (1 Ki. 11:7). The “offense” of this blatant paganism was 
purged by Josan four and a half centuries later (2 Ki. 23:13). The Josian 
context adds Asntoretu to the “abominations” on the site. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Mount of Olives (ridge with the 3 towers) rises above the Kidron Valley. (View to the 


E, with the temple mount visible in the middle far right.) 


The ridge, besides being a tactical vantage point in war, was a 
peacetime highway into Jerusalem. It was the route of Davm’s flight from 
Assatom in the time of the palace rebellion (2 Sam. 15:30; 16:1, 13) and, 
significantly, was the route of Christ’s approach for the triumphal entry 
on Palm Sunday, for it was there that the acclaiming multitude met him. 
Hence, too, the prominence of the mount in Josephus’s account of the 
“Egyptian false prophet” and his 30,000 dupes (War 2.13.5). “These he 
led round from the wilderness,” the account runs, “to the mount which is 
called the Mount of Olives, and was ready to break into Jerusalem by 
force from that place.” Here, it would appear, Felix met the rebels with 
his legionary force and broke the revolt. The remaining OT reference to 
the Mount of Olives is the scene of the theophany of Zech. 14:4, an 
obscure apocalyptic portion that awaits a clear explanation. 


Historically the Mount of Olives finds its chief interest in NT times, 
where it is a locality intimately connected with the Jerusalem ministry 
of Christ. It is important here to distinguish authentic history from the 
thick accretions of legend and tradition. As Jesus approached Jerusalem 
for the last time, his first sight of the city was from the summit of the 
Mount of Olives (Lk. 19:37), and his visits to the home of Mary, Martna, 
and Lazarus in Beruany must have frequently taken him that way (21:37). 
The barren fig tree of his striking object lesson on fruitless profession 


was probably on the Olivet slopes (Matt. 21:19). The mount was also the 
scene of his apocalyptic utterance, inspired no doubt by the prospect of 
doomed Jerusalem from the mountainside (chs. 24-25). Gethsemane has 
already been mentioned as a place somewhere on the Mount of Olives. 


The rest is wavering ecclesiastical tradition. Spurious sites include the 
Tomb of the Virgin; the Grotto of the Agony; one or both of the sites of 
the garden, admitted though it is that it was somewhere on the mount; 
the “footprint of Christ” in the Chapel of the Ascension; the Tomb of 
Huldah, the impossible site for Christ’s lament over Jerusalem; the place 
where he taught the Lord’s Prayer, and where the Apostles’ Creed was 
composed. This does not exhaust the list of legends. It has been the fate 
of Jerusalem to suffer thus from the pious but not too scrupulous 
imagination of men. More authentic are a few archaeological remains, 
some Jewish and Christian tombs, and an interesting catacomb known as 
“the Tombs of the Prophets.” 


Olivet, Mount. Alternate designation of the Mounr or ouves. 


Olivet Discourse. Name given to Jesus’ eschatological discourse, 
addressed to the disciples on the Mounr or ouves (Matt. 24-25; Mk. 13; Lk. 


21). See EscHaAToLocy. 


Olympas. oh-lim’puhs (Gk. Olympas G3912). A Roman Christian to 
whom Pau. sent greetings (Rom. 16:15). The name, which is not 


common, is probably a shortened form (cf. Olympianus, Olympiodorus, 
etc.). 


Omar. oh’mahr (Heb. »>6mar H223, possibly “[God] has spoken”). Son of 
Eurnaz, grandson of Esau, and head of an Edomite clan (Gen. 36:11, 15; 1 
Chr. 1:36). 


omega. oh-meg‘uh. The last letter of the Greek arpuaser. See ALPHA AND 


OMEGA. 


omen. See DIVINATION. 


omer. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


omnipotence. The attribute of God that describes his ability to do 
whatever he wills. God’s will is “limited” by his nature, and he therefore 
cannot do anything contrary to his nature as God, such as to ignore sin, 
to sin, or to do something absurd or self-contradictory. God is not 
controlled by his power, but has complete control over it: otherwise he 
would not be a free being. Some believe that, to a certain extent, he has 
voluntarily limited himself by the free will of his rational creatures. 
Although the word omnipotence is not found in the Bible, the Scriptures 
clearly teach this doctrine (e.g., Job 42:2; Jer. 32:17; Matt. 19:26; Lk. 
1:37; Rev. 19:6). 


omnipresence. The attribute of God by virtue of which he fills the 
universe in all its parts and is present everywhere at once. Not a part but 
the whole of God is present in every place. The Bible teaches the 
omnipresence of God (Ps. 139:7-12; Jer. 23:23-24; Acts 17:27-28). This 
is true of all three members of the Trinity. They are so closely related that 
where one is the others can be said to be also (Jn. 14:9-11). 


omniscience. The attribute by which God perfectly and eternally 
knows all things that can be known—past, present, and future. God 
knows how best to attain to his desired ends. God’s omniscience is 
clearly taught in Scripture (Ps. 147:5; Prov. 15:11; Isa. 46:10). 


Omri. om ‘ri (Heb. ‘omr? H6687, perhaps “pilgrim of Yahweh”). (1) The 
sixth king of Israrı and founder of an important dynasty (1 Ki. 16:16-28). 


His reign may be tentatively dated from 885 to 874 B.C. Omri, an able if 
unscrupulous soldier, is the first Hebrew monarch to be mentioned in 
nonbiblical records, and the fact may be some measure of his 
contemporary importance. Mesna king of Moas included Omri’s name in 
the inscription known as the Moas stone, and it is especially significant 
that the Assyrian records after Omri’s day frequently refer to northern 
Palestine as “the land of Humri.” 

Omri had been commander-in-chief under Eran son of Baasna. When 
Elah was murdered by Zmr, Omri was proclaimed king by the army in 
the field. The army was engaged at the time in siege of the stronghold of 
GmeetHon, one of the Levinicat ares (Josh. 21:23) in the tribal territory of 
Dan (19:44), which the Pmustnes appear to have held for a considerable 
period (1 Ki. 15:27; 16:15). Omri immediately raised the siege, marched 
on the royal capital of Tirzan, which does not appear to have been 
vigorously defended against him. Zimri committed suicide by burning 
the palace over his head. There was some opposition to the dominance 
of the military, for four years of civil war ensued, with half the populace 
supporting Twn son of Ginath. Omri prevailed, and after a six-year reign 
at Tirzah, he transferred the capital to Samaria, an eminently sensible 
move from the point of view of military security. Here Omri reigned for 
at least another six years. Samaria was named after Suemer, from whom 
Omri bought the hill site (1 Ki. 16:24). 

Omri is dismissed by the Hebrew historian as an evil influence (1 Ki. 
16:25-26). Indeed, the marriage of his son Anas to Jezese., princess of Tyre, 


probably to cement a trade alliance, was fraught with most disastrous 
consequences, even though it was a continuation of Sotomon and Davw’s 


Tyrian policy. The car worse that had been established by Jerosoam 
(12:32) was continued at Berne: throughout Omri’s reign; and 140 years 
after Omri’s death, Mican is found denouncing “the statutes of Omri” 


(Mic. 6:16). The palace of Omri has been excavated at Samaria, a series 
of open courts with rooms ranged round them. Omri died opportunely, 
one year before the first tentative thrust of the Assyrians toward the 
Mediterranean and Palestine—the preface to much misery. 


(2) Son of Brxer and grandson of Benjamin (1 Chr. 7:8). 


(3) Son of Imri and descendant of Jupan; listed among the first to 
resettle in Jerusalem after the exme (1 Chr. 9:4; cf. v. 2). 


(4) Son of Michael and a chief officer over the tribe of Issacuar during 
the reign of Davm (1 Chr. 27:18). 


On (person). on (Heb. »6n H227, “strong”). Son of Prem and 
descendant of Revsen; he and two other Reubenite leaders—Datuan and 
Asram, Sons of Eliab—joined Koran in his rebellion against Moses (Num. 
16:1). Dathan and Abiram are mentioned again in the actual account of 
the rebellion (vv. 12-27; cf. also 26:9; Deut. 11:6; et al.), but On is not. 
For that reason, some scholars omit the name or otherwise emend the 
text. 


On (place). on (Heb. »6n H228, from Egyp. Yunu [Iwnw], “pillar city”; 
cf. also »>@wen H225). The city where Porrera (Josepx’s father-in-law) 


served as priest (Gen. 41:45, 50; 46:20). The name “On” is also used by 
the NRSV to render Aven (only Ezek. 30:17). In all these passages, the 
reference is to Hetiopous (see separate article). 


onager. See armaris (under wild ass). 


Onam. oh‘nuhm (Heb. nām H231, “strong”). 

(1) Son of Suosa. and grandson of Ser the Hore (Gen. 36:23; 1 Chr. 
1:40); he was a chieftain living in Enom (Gen. 36:21). 

(2) Son of JeranmerL (by his second wife Atarah) and descendant of 
Jupan through Perez and Hezron (1 Chr. 2:26, 28). 


Onan. oh‘nuhn (Heb. »6ndn H232, “strong”). The second son born to 
Juvan by his Canaanite wife, the daughter of Smua (Gen. 38:4; 46:12; 
Num. 26:19; 1 Chr. 2:3). After the death of his older brother Er, whom 


the Lord slew for his wickedness, Onan was commanded by his father 
Judah to enter into a vrate marriace With his brother’s wife Tamar, but he 
refused to produce offspring for his brother. For this sin the Lord 
punished him with death (Gen. 38:8-10). 


Onesimus. oh-nes‘uh-muhs (Gk. Onésimos G3946, “profitable”; cf. the 
wordplay on this name in Phlm. 11, 20). A plain reading of the letters to 
Puemon and to the Cotossians leads to the conclusion that Onesimus was a 
slave of Pumemon in the city of Corosse. He robbed his master and made his 
way to Rome, the frequent goal of such fugitives. Some Ephesian or 
Colossian person in Rome, perhaps Aristarcnus (Acts 27:2; Col. 4:10-14; 
Phlm. 24), or Erarmras (Col. 1:7; 4:12-13; Phlm. 23) seems to have 
recognized the man and brought him to Pau. in his captivity. Onesimus 
became a Christian and was persuaded to return to his master. From that 
incident came the exquisite letter of Paul to Philemon, which 
demonstrates so vividly the social solvent that Christianity had brought 
into the world. It appears that Onesimus left Rome in company with 
Tycuicus, carrying the letter to Philemon and also Paul’s letters to the 
Ephesian and Colossian churches. Nothing more is known about 
Onesimus. 


Onesiphorus. on‘uh-sif‘uh-ruhs (Gk. Onésiphoros G3947, “bringer of 
profit [or of usefulness]”). An Ephesian believer whose fearless ministry 
to Pau. during his second Roman imprisonment was held up as a model 
of Christian kindness (2 Tim. 1:16-18; 4:19). His courageous conduct 
stands in contrast to the desertion of Pxycetus and Hermocenes (1:15). 
Whether Onesiphorus was asked to come or went on personal business, 
as soon as he arrived in Rome he began a diligent and successful search 
for Paul. He repeatedly “refreshed” Paul in his dungeon, apparently by 
his means as well as by his unashamed friendship. His conduct was in 
keeping with his previous well-known services at Epxesus. That Paul did 
not greet Onesiphorus personally but rather sent greetings to his 
household (4:19) and uttered a prayer for the household (1:16) has led 
some commentators to conclude that he was no longer alive; but it is just 


as likely that Onesiphorus was simply absent from home. That Paul 
should think of his family is natural, since they too were involved in the 
risk he took. 


Onias. oh-ni‘uhs (Gk. Onias, prob. short form of yéhé/dndn H3380, 
“Yahweh is [or has been] gracious”). The name of three persons who 
were high priests during the intertestamental period. Special significance 
attaches to Onias III, son of Simon II. Having assumed office c. 198 B.C., 
he was high priest mainly during the reign of the Syrian King Seleucus 
IV (187-175; see Srrucm). He was noted for his piety and hatred of 
wickedness and commanded the respect of Seleucus (cf. 2 Macc. 3:1-3). 
A dispute between him and a man named Simon, a captain of the 
temple, led to a break between Onias and the king. Seleucus then 
commissioned Heliodorus to confiscate the treasury. With the strong 
backing of his people Onias refused to yield. According to the account in 
2 Macc. 3:8, Heliodorus was supernaturally repulsed. After the 
assassination of Seleucus, to whom Onias had gone to plead his cause, 
Antiocnus Epiphanes deposed him and put his brother Jason in his place. 
Onias later was murdered (4:33-38). 


Onion. See pants. 


only begotten. The word monogenés G3666 (with variations) occurs 
throughout Greek literature with more than one meaning, but especially 
with the sense, “peerless, matchless, of singular excellence, unique, the 
only one of his/her kind,” that is, expressions denoting quality more 
than descent. This sense, among others, is also present in the Srpruacinr 
(e.g., Gen. 22:2, 12, 16). The NT employs monogenés nine times, and 
only by three writers. In Luke, it denotes an only son or daughter (Lk. 
7:12; 8:42; 9:38). In Hebrews, it is used with reference to Abraham’s 
“favored, chosen, unique” son (Heb. 11:17). And this qualitative idea is 
uppermost in John’s use of the term in regard to Jesus (Jn. 1:14, 18; 
3:16, 18; 1 Jn. 4:9). Jesus is not only God’s Son, which connotes 


? (74 


derivation, relationship, and loving obedience, but the Father’s “unique” 


Son, which is John’s way of expressing the Lord’s qualitatively superior 
sonship. See also Son or cop. 


Ono. oh’noh (Heb. »6né H229, “strong”). A town built (or rebuilt) by a 
descendant of Bensamn named Shemed son of Elpaal (1 Chr. 8:12); the 


area around it could be referred to as “the plain of Ono” (Neh. 6:2). To 
Ono, and also to neighboring Lop and Hanm, hundreds of exiles returned 
from the Babylonian captivity (Ezra 2:33; Neh. 7:37). These towns were 
located in or near the Valley of the Craftsmen (Neh. 11:35), which 
possibly should be identified with “the plain of Ono” (see Ge narasuim). 
The town is identified with modern Kafr «Ana, 7.5 mi. (12 km.) ESE of 
Joppa. 


onycha. See PLANTS. 


Onyx. See mineraLs. 


Ophel. oh ‘fel (Heb. <dpel H6755, “swelling, mound”). A projecting area 
in the original SE hill of Jerusaiem (2 Chr. 27:3; 33:14; Neh. 3:26-27; 
11:21; the word, however, is also used more generally in the sense of 
“hill” or “citadel,” 2 Ki. 5:24; Isa. 32:14; Mic. 4:8). While precise 
identification for the Ophel at Jerusalem remains uncertain, it appears to 
be that narrower part of the city’s E ridge that expands NE from Davw’s 
initial town (the original Mt. Zion) toward the temre on Mount Morin. 
The walls of Jerusalem’s Ophel were strengthened by Jornam (2 Chr. 
27:3) and Manassen (33:14), but Isaan predicted the subsequent 
destruction of this “citadel” (Isa. 32:14). In Nehemiah’s day the temple 
servants (Nerunm) resided in Ophel and restored its walls (Neh. 3:26; 
11:21). Micah visualized the messianic era as one in which God’s eternal 
kingdom would be established on the “stronghold [Opel] of the 
Daughter of Zion” (Mic. 4:8). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Looking NW toward the Ophel in Jerusalem. The southern wall of the temple mount is 


visible to the right. 


Ophir. oh’fuhr (Heb. »6pir H234, meaning unknown). (1) Son of Joxran 
and descendant of Saem, mentioned in the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:26- 
29; 1 Chr. 1:23). Ophir was presumably the eponymous ancestor of a S 
Arabian tribe, and his name may be the origin of #2 below. 


(2) A region, probably a maritime nation in the Arabian peninsula, 
known for its export of fine woods, precious stones, and especially gold 
(1 Ki. 9:28; 10:11), although it is not clear whether these products 
originated in Ophir itself. The expression “gold of Ophir” appears to be 
less a reference to the origin of the metal than a way of indicating its 
high quality. Many theories concerning the actual location of the place 
have been proposed over the centuries, including parts of Arasa and Inpa, 
but none that can be confirmed. Of special interest is the association of 
the queen of SHesa with Ophir (1 Ki. 10:10-12). This connection might be 
made even more certain if indeed she ruled over the Saszans, as is usually 
supposed. The earliest mention of the location Ophir is Job 22:24; 28:16. 
It is next noted as the origin of David’s gifts to the temple (1 Chr. 29:4) 
and the destination of Sotomon’s expedition (1 Ki. 9:28; 10:11; 2 Chr. 
8:18; 9:10). It is used in poetic passages by Isaiah and the psalmist (Isa. 
13:12; Ps 45:9). An expedition to Ophir sent by JenosHapHat was wrecked 
near Ezion cere in the Gulf of Aoazan (1 Ki. 22:48). 


Ophni. of’ni (Heb. sopnt H6756, derivation uncertain). A town within 
the tribal territory of Bensamn (Josh. 18:24). Ophni was apparently near 
Gersa, but the precise site is unknown. It has been suggested that the 
place is the same as Gophna, a town referred to by Josernus (e.g., War 
3.3.5 855), usually identified with modern Jifna, about 3 mi. (5 km.) NW 
of Berne. 


Ophrah (person). of'ruh (Heb. ‘oprdh H6763, “fawn”). Son of 
Meonothai, grandson of Oraner, and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:14). 


Ophrah (place). of’ruh (Heb. <oprah H6764, possibly “[place of] dust” 
or “fawn”). (1) A town within the tribal territory of Brensamn (Josh. 
18:23). It must have been in the area of Micmasu, for from there one of 
three raiding parties of Puustwes, prior to battle with Sau, headed toward 
Ophrah (1 Sam. 13:17). Since the other two parties went W and E 
respectively (v. 18), and Saul was S at Geran, it is likely that Ophrah lay 
to the N. Ophrah is commonly identified with Epxron, which in turn is 
associated with BermeL (2 Chr. 13:19). Moreover, Eusebius identifies 
Ophrah with the NT city of Epxram (Jn. 11:54). These data point to 
modern et-Taiyibeh, a conical hill some 4 mi. (6 km.) NE of Beitin 
(Bethel). Some argue, however, that this site is too far N to have been 
included in Benjamite territory. 

(2) A town within the tribal territory of Manassen, the home of Giron 
son of Joash, of the family of Asmzer (Jdg. 6:11 et al.). Here God called 
Gideon to lead in war against annually invading Midianites; at God’s 
command, he destroyed a local Baar high-place (6:25-27). Gideon first 
assembled his own Abiezrite family in Ophrah for his army before 
requesting aid from others (6:34-35). Later, unwisely, he made a gold 
HoD from the spoils of victory over Mmin and placed it in Ophrah 


(8:27); here he died and was buried in the grave of his father (8:32). In 
Ophrah, Asmetech son of Gideon slew seventy of his brothers, possible 


rivals to his claim of kingship (9:5). 


oracle. This English term, in the sense of a message or answer given by 
the deity or by a wise man, is used in the NIV and other Bible versions to 
render such various Hebrew terms, especially massa > H5363 (Isa. 13:1; 
KJV, “burden,” which is the meaning of the homonym massa? H5362). 
In the NT, the term is used sometimes by the KJV and other versions to 
render Greek logion G3359, “saying, announcement” (Acts 7:38; Rom. 
3:2; Heb. 5:12; 1 Pet. 4:11). Because the English word can refer to the 
shrine where divine messages are given, the KJV uses it also to render 
Hebrew debir H1808, designating the “inner sanctuary” of the temr, that 


is, the Holy of Holies (1 Ki. 6:5 et al.). 


oral law. See Tamu. 


orator. This English term, referring to a skillful public speaker, is used 
by the KJV twice. In Isa. 3:3, the expression “eloquent orator” renders a 
Hebrew phrase that means literally “intelligent in whispering,” referring 
to someone who has expertise in the use of charms (cf. NIV, “clever 
enchanter”). In Acts 24:1, “orator” renders Greek rhétor G4842, which 
does indeed mean “public speaker,” but often, as here, with specific 
reference to someone who uses his skills to plead a case, so that the 
translation “advocate, attorney, lawyer,” is preferred. See Trrruius. 


orchard. See carpen. 


ordain. This English verb, in its several meanings (such as “appoint,” 
“establish,” “issue an order”) is used variously in Bible versions to render 
a large number of Hebrew and Greek terms (e.g., 2 Sam. 17:14 NRSV; 2 
Ki. 19:25 NIV; Ps. 132:17 KJV). More significant is the use of this term 
in the special religious sense, “to invest officially with ministerial or 
priestly authority,” that is, installing or elevating a special officer of the 
congregation. In the OT, the peculiar Hebrew phrase fill the hands is 
applied to such an installation of priests, and so modern versions 
translate this idiom with “ordain” (Exod. 28:41 et al.). Ordination of 


church officers for a certain work by the tayms on oF Hanns was practiced in 
apostolic times (1 Tim. 4:14; 2 Tim. 1:6). 


ordinance. An authoritative decree. The Passover, for example, is 
described as a “lasting ordinance” (Exod. 12:14 et al.; Heb. /uqqa 
H2978). Of special interest is the rich term mispat H5477, which in legal 
contexts can mean “ruling, judgment,” or “claim, demand,” or “justice”; 
more generally it denotes “what is fitting, proper.” In the Book of the 
Covenant (Exod. 20:22—23:33) the term “judgments” or “ordinances” 
denotes civil, as contrasted with ritual, enactments. See aw. In Christian 
theology, the term ordinance also has a specialized meaning referring to 
Baptism and the Lorp’s supper. S@@ SACRAMENTS. 


ordination. See orban. 


Oreb and Zeeb. or’eb, zee‘uhb (Heb. <dréb H6855, “raven,” and zé »éb 
H2270, “wolf’). Two Midianite leaders (see Mian) active in battle 
against Giron and killed by Ephraimites (Jdg. 7:25; 8:3). The main battle 
had occurred in the valley of Jrzrer:, between the spring of Haron and the 
hill of Morru (7:1), after which Gideon quickly sent messengers to the 
Ephraimites to cut off the retreat of the foe (7:24). The Ephraimites 
responded, and Oreb was slain at “the rock of Oreb” and Zeeb at “the 
winepress of Zeeb” (both places likely named as a result of this 
occasion). These two sites are unknown, and it is not clear whether they 
were located W or E of the Jorpan. Subsequent references use the 


occasion as illustrative of a time of great destruction (Ps. 83:11 and Isa. 
10:26) and thus suggest that a major slaughter of Midianites took place. 


Oren. or’en (Heb. ren H816, possibly “fir”). Son of Jrranmez. and 
descendant of Jupan through Perez and Hezron (1 Chr. 2:25). 


organ. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS I.E. 


Orion. See astronomy. 


ornament. See press. 


Ornan. See Araunan. 


Orontes. or-on’teez (Gk. Orontés). Known today as Nahr el-Asi, the 
Orontes was the chief river of Syria, about 170 mi. (275 km.) long. Its 
sources are E of the foothills of the Qurnet es-Sauda, the highest 
mountain of the Lesanon range. Then it flows northward through the Beqa 
© valley until it enters Lake Homs, an artificial lake created by damming 
the river. Near Hamata (modern Hama), it turns to the NW, and 
eventually follows the Amq Valley westward to the Menprrerranean Sea, 
passing through Antocu (Antakya in modern Turkey) on the way. The 
well-watered Orontes valley played a crucial role in history. It was a 
natural N-S route for traders and conquerors. Traders either followed it 
to Baatsex, from which they crossed the Antilebanon range to Damascus, or 
they went S to the Litani Gorge, where they turned W to Tyre or Swon. In 
ancient times it was both a target of, and a route for, Egyptian conquests 
in Asia. Kapzsu on THE orontes (Tell Nebi Mindu) was a victim of Tnurvos III. 
Ramses II fought the Hrrrres near this same city. Hittite, Hebrew, and 


Assyrian empires all extended into this valley. Much later, the Roman 
satirist Juvenal, writing of the undesirable Syrian immigrants in Rome, 
used the river as a metaphor for the whole province: “Long since has 
Syrian Orontes been a tributary of the Tiber.” 


Orpah. or’puh (Heb. ‘orpd H6905, possibly “obstinate”). A Moabite 
woman who married Knion, one of two sons of Eummecy and Naom, after 
the family had migrated to Moas from Jupan in time of famine during the 


period of the judges (Ruth 1:1-4). Rum married the other son, Manon 
(1:4; 4:10). Naomi, after the death of her husband and two sons, 
departed for her homeland accompanied by her two widowed daughters- 
in-law. Upon urging by Naomi, Orpah returned to her own people and 
gods (1:15; Jdg. 11:24), in contrast to Ruth who would not leave Naomi. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Orontes River in SE Turkey. (View from Antakya to the NE.) 


orphan. The Hebrew word yātôm H3846 apparently refers specifically 
to a child left “fatherless.” Along with Levires, aliens, and widows, the 
fatherless were to be provided with special three-year mrnes (Deut. 
26:12). A further provision was the special plots of “gleanings” left in 
fields for such individuals (14:29 et al.). The OT repeatedly pleads the 
case of the two states, the wow and the fatherless (Exod. 22:22). Since 


INHERITANCE Was through the male heir, the plight of a widow without sons, 
as in the case of Naom (and Rum), was especially tragic. Daughters 


inherited only in the extreme case of no male heirs surviving (Num. 
27:7-11). In the NT the term Greek orphanos G4003, “orphaned,” appears 
twice, once used figuratively (Jn. 14:18), and once with reference to the 
ministry of mercy (Jas. 1:27). 


Oshea. See Hossa. 


Osiris. oh-si‘ruhs. One of the principal gods of ancient Ecypr. According 
to Egyptian mythology, Osiris’s brother Seth cut up his body and 
scattered the pieces. Isis, wife of Osiris, assembled his body and restored 
him to life. Osiris was connected with vegetation and the life-giving 
water of the Nnr. His annual festival celebrated the sprouting of the 
grain. Osiris was also king of the dead. He judged each person after 
death according to truth and moral laws. Later the worship of Osiris 
became popular outside of Egypt as a mystery reucion that mourned his 
death and celebrated his revival. In Ptolemaic times he was combined 
with the bull-god Apis as Serapis (Osiris + Apis), who was widely 
worshiped. Isis also was a popular goddess throughout the Greco-Roman 
world, and many shrines and statues in her honor have been preserved. 


Osnappar, Osnapper. See Asnursaniat. 


osprey. See smos. 


ossifrage. See siros. 


ossuary. os yoo-er’ee. Ossuaries are small boxes of varying size usually 
made of limestone or baked clay, and often decorated with carved 
geometrical patterns. The bones of the dead were placed in these after 
the flesh had decayed, and they were then deposited in special tombs, 
often large enough for a family or even several families. Here a series of 
shelves (loculi) cut into the walls of the excavated rock chamber housed 
the ossuaries. Although the term (from Lat. ossuarium, “bone container”) 
does not occur in the English Bible, such boxes were used widely in 
biblical times. Generally, ossuaries date from the early Roman period. 
Many hundreds have been found in Palestine both Jewish and Christian 
in origin. Of particular value are ossuaries inscribed with Hebrew, 
Aramaic, or Greek, giving the name of the departed and sometimes a 
brief additional sentence. 


Ostia. os‘tee-uh (Lat. ostia, mouth). Although not mentioned in the 
Bible, this town, located at the mouth of the Tiber River, was of vital 
significance to the city of Rome. For reasons of security and trade, Rome 
was built on the banks of this river, approximately 16 mi. (26 km.) from 
the seacoast. As the city grew, the need for access to the sea became 
apparent, and Ostia was settled at the mouth of the river sometime 
between 350 and 300 B.C. During the second Punic War (218-201 B.C.) 
it served as a naval base, and upon the conclusion of peace developed 
into an important commercial center. During the first century A.D. the 
city developed steadily as trade increased, and various emperors 
improved it by building a new harbor and other public facilities. Rome’s 
alternate port, much farther away, was Purrou (Acts 28:13). 


ostraca. os‘truh-kuh. Plural form of the Greek noun ostrakon, which 
means “fragment of an earthen vessel,” “potsherd” (e.g., LXX Ps. 21:16 
[22:15]). In ancient Gresce it referred to the potsherds used in voting on 
the banishment of a public official (whence the English word ostracize). 
More generally, the term refers to pieces of broken pottery on which 
people wrote, especially in ancient Palestine, where many have been 
found in archaeological excavations. The abundance of potsherds made 
them a cheap and readily available form of warmnc material. Chiefly they 
were employed for documents requiring only small space, such as letters, 
brief memoranda, receipts, short lists, and notes. Although unsuitable for 
longer documents, such as biblical books, ostraca may have been used 
for recording brief prophetic oracles and proverbs that later were 
incorporated into books. Because the material is virtually imperishable, 
some of the oldest surviving documents in Palestine are ostraca and 
Inscriptions. Especially noteworthy discoveries are (1) over seventy ostraca 
found in a storehouse in one of the palaces of Samara, consisting of 
receipts for oil and wine paid as taxes to the king, and dating to the 
early eighth century B.C.; (2) twenty-one Hebrew ostraca found in the 
excavations of ancient Lacuisn, consisting mainly of letters written by a 
commanding officer at Lachish shortly before the capture of the city by 
the Babylonians in 589-588 B.C.; (3) more than 170 Hebrew and 
Aramaic uncovered in Ara that date as far back as the tenth century B.C. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


This ostracon is one of the series of “Eliashib letters” discovered at Arad. 


ostrich. See sips. 


Othni. oth‘ni (Heb. ‘otn? H6978, prob. short form of OrmneL). Son of 
Shemaiah, grandson of Osep-rpom, and a gatekeeper from the Korahites (1 
Chr. 26:7; cf. v. 1). See Koran. Othni and his brothers are described as 


“leaders in their father’s family because they were very capable men” (v. 
6). 


Othniel. oth’nee-uhl (Heb. <otn?»@l H6979, possibly “God is my 
strength” or “God has exalted me”). Son of Kenaz and first deliverer or 
judge of the Israelites (Josh. 15:17-18; Jdg. 1:13-14; 3:9-11; 1 Chr. 
4:13). The expression “son of Kenaz, Caleb’s younger brother” (Jdg. 
1:13; 3:9) is ambiguous. Since Cares (the spy who with Joshua had 
brought back a good report of the land of Canaan) is sometimes called 


the “Kenizzite” (Num. 32:12; Josh. 14:6, 14), some hold that he was the 
son of Kenaz and thus the older brother of Othniel. The evidence as a 
whole, however, supports the view that Caleb should be regarded as the 
younger brother of Kenaz; thus Othniel was Caleb’s nephew. Caleb, in 
his old age at the division of the land, offered his daughter to any one 
who would take Desr, about 8.5 mi. (13.5 km.) SSW of Hesron. His 
nephew Othniel took Debir and so acquired Acsan as wife. Within fifteen 
years after the death of Joshua, Israel fell into apostasy, and God 
delivered them into the hand of Cusnan-risuatnam (Jdg. 3:8-11), king of 
Mesoporamia. In their distress they prayed to the Lord who raised up 
Othniel to deliver them. He was thus the first of the seven “judges” to 
deliver Israel from foreign oppression. He so restored Israel that a period 
of forty years of peace set in. His son was Hathath (1 Chr. 4:13). See 
JUDGES, THE. 


ouches. This English term, which refers to the settings where precious 
stones are mounted, is used by the KJV a number of times (Exod. 28:11, 
13, 14, 25; 39:6, 13, 16, 18; NJPS, “frames”). The Hebrew word in 
question probably refers to a filigree setting—woven gold thread or wire 
(cf. NIV, NRSV). In the OT it refers most often to the gold settings of the 
engraved stones in the sreastriece of the high priest. 


outpost. See carrison. 


oven. A chamber that is heated so as to roast or bake the food materials 
placed inside. There were three principal types. In Ecyer there was in 
nearly every house a structure of clay built on the house floor. In this, or 
on it, baking was done. In Parstne and Syria, a barrel-shaped hole in the 
ground was coated with clay and a quick hot fire of brambles or dry 
dung mixed with straw heated it. The dough, beaten very thin, was 
spread on the inside and almost immediately taken out, fully baked. In 
some places, a curved plate of iron is put over the sunken oven; but in 
cities the oven is a chamber of stone, from which the fire is raked when 


the oven is very hot and into which the unbaked loaves are then placed 
(Hos. 7:4-7). See also sreap. 


Ovens, Tower of the. A tower in the western wall of postexilic 
Jerusatem, restored by Neneman (Neh. 3:11). When the walls were 
rededicated, one of the processions, starting presumably from the Vary 
cate, went N “past the Tower of the Ovens to the Broad Wall” (12:38). 
Archaeological excavations have uncovered the Broad wan, which 
intersected the western wall; thus the general location of the Tower of 
the Ovens can be determined (i.e., a relatively short distance S of the 
Broad Wall), though the precise site is unknown. Earlier attempts to 
associate this tower with the Corner cate were misleading. 


overlay. Archaeology reveals that the process of overlaying was known 
quite early among the Egyptians, and the offspring of Jacos may have 
learned it during their stay in Ecyer. By far, gilding was the most 
prominent type of overlaying practiced by Israel. Gold plates covered 
parts of the rasernacie structure: the pillars that supported the veil and the 
side frames of the tabernacle with their bars. Gold-plated items of 
tabernacle furniture were the ark of THE covenant (inside and out; cf. Heb. 
9:4) with its carrying bars, the table of suowsrean with its bars, and the 
altar of incense With its bars (Exod. 25-26; 36-37). Even more extensive 
was the amount of gold used in this way in Solomon’s tempu: the 
cherubim, the floor, the two doors to the Holy of Holies, and the doors 
at the entrance to the temple were overlaid with gold. Overlaying with 
stver Was done only sparingly, being limited to the capitals of the pillars 
in the court of the tabernacle (38:17, 19, 28). The altar of burnt offering 
with its carrying poles and the doors to the court of the temple were 
coated with bronze (Exod. 27:2, 6; 38:2, 6; 2 Chr. 4:9). 


overseer. This English term or related words occur frequently in the 
OT. Overseers had charge of the workmen in the construction of 
Solomon’s temr (2 Chr. 2:18; NIV, “foremen”) and of those involved 


with repairing the temple under Josiah’s auspices (34:12-13, 17). Josrpx 
was given oversight of Pornar’s house (Gen. 39:4-5; NIV, “put him in 
charge”) and suggested to Puaraon the appointment of overseers 
throughout Egypt (41:34; NIV, “commissioners”). Various other OT 
passages refer to overseers (e.g., 2 Chr. 31:13; Neh. 11:9, 14, 22; Isa. 
60:17). In the NT, the KJV gives “overseer” only once as the rendering of 
episkopos G2176, which is descriptive of the function of rpers in the 
Ephesian church (Acts 20:28). In the other passages where this Greek 
noun appears, the KJV has “bishop,” but the NIV translates it 
consistently as “overseer” (Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:2; Tit. 1:7; 1 Pet. 2:25). 
See BISHOP. 


owl. See sos. 


OX. See animat.s. 


oxgoad. See coan. 


Ozem. oh’zuhm (Heb. »65em H730, possibly “hot-tempered”). (1) Sixth 
son of Jesse and older brother of Davin (1 Chr. 2:15). 


(2) Son of Jeranmer. and descendant of Jupan through Perez and Hezron (1 
Chr. 2:25). 


Ozias. See Uzzian. 


Ozni. oz‘ni (Heb. »ozni H269, prob. short form of Azania, “Yahweh has 
heard”; the gentilic has the same form, »ozni H270, “Oznite”). Son of Gap 
and eponymous ancestor of the Oznite clan (Num. 26:16); called Ezson in 
the parallel list (Gen. 46:16). 


P (Priestly). An abbreviation used (along with D, E, and J) to 
designate one of the supposed sources of the Penrateucn, according to the 
Documentary Hypothesis. This priestly document is dated after the exnz, 
when the professional priesthood is thought to have elaborated the ritual 
practices of the Jews and made them binding upon all the Jews. See also 
PRIEST. 


Paarai. pay‘uh-ri (Heb. pa:dray H7197, apparently from pd ‘ar H7196, 
“to open [the mouth wide]”). An Arse, listed among Davw’s mighty 
warriors (2 Sam. 23:35); in the parallel passage he is called “Naarai son 
of Ezbai” (1 Chr. 11:37). See comments under Ezaar. 


Pacatania. pak“uh-tan‘ee-uh. See Pacariana. 


Pacatiana. pak‘uh-ti-ay’‘nuh (Gk. Pakatianos, “peaceful”). Sometimes 
Pacatania. A province in Asia minor whose capital was Laopicea. At the end 
of 1 Timothy, the KJV includes this subscription on the margin: “The 
first to Timothy was written from Laodicea, which is the chiefest city of 
Phrygia Pacatiana.” This is the reading of the TR and of most Greek 
MSS, but none earlier than the eighth century. The name Pacatiana was 
first applied to a section of Purycia in the fourth century A.D. 


Paddan, Paddan Aram. pad‘uhn, pad‘uhn-air’uhm (Heb. paddan 
H7019 [only Gen. 48:7], prob. “plain”; paddan »dram H7020). KJV 
Padan, Padan-aram. The area of Upper Mesoporama around Haran, 


upstream of the confluence of the rivers Evpnrates and Hasor (Gen. 25:20; 


28:2-7; 31:18; et al.). The name occurs only in Genesis and is usually 
thought to be equivalent to Aram nanaram. The strategic importance of this 


sector of the Ferrme crescent is reflected in the patriarchal narratives. Here 
Asranam dwelt before his emigration to Canaan. He sent his servant to it 
to procure a bride for his son, Isaac. And to the same area Jacos fled and 
dwelt with Lasan. See also Aram. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Plain of Haran, where this photo of an old beehive home was taken, is in the region 


that the Bible calls Paddan Aram. 


paddle. This word, which in Middle English referred specifically to a 
spade-shaped tool used for cleaning a plow, is used once by the KJV in a 
passage where the corresponding Hebrew word refers to a wooden spade 
(Deut. 23:13; NRSV, “trowel”; NIV, “something to dig with”). 


Padon. pay’duhn (Heb. pādôn H7013, “ransom,” possibly short Prpamn, 
“Yahweh has redeemed”). Ancestor of a family of temple servants 
(Nermmm) who returned from the exne with Zeruspase. (Ezra 2:44; Neh. 


7:47). 


pagan. See Gentue. 


Pagiel. pay’gee-uhl (Heb. pag <f él H7005, perhaps “one who intercedes 
with God” or “God has entreated [or met]”). Son of Ocran; he was the 
leader from the tribe of Asner, heading a division of 41,500 (Num. 2:27- 
28; 10:26). Pagiel was among those who assisted Mosss in taking a census 
of the Israelites (1:13) and who brought offerings to the Lord for the 
dedication of the rapernacte (7:72-77). 


Pahath-Moab. pay‘hath-moh‘ab (Heb. pahat mô »db H7075, “governor 
of Moab”). This name (apparently derived from a title) is attributed to 
an Israelite who may have held some office in Moas, perhaps at the time 
that Davi subjugated that nation (cf. 2 Sam. 8:2). We know nothing 
about him, but he had more than 2,800 descendants (through two 
distinct lines, it seems) who returned from the exme under ZerussarrL (Ezra 
2:6; Neh. 7:11). Another group of 200 of his descendants returned later 
with Ezra (Ezra 8:4). Some of these descendants are mentioned elsewhere 
(Ezra 10:30; Neh. 3:11; 10:14). 


Pai. Sex pau. 


paint. Biblical references to paint and painting are comparatively few, 
in spite of the fact that the people of the ANE have always been fond of 
bright colors. Black paint was used to enlarge the eyes (2 Ki. 9:30; Jer. 
4:30; Ezek. 23:40). In Jer. 22:14, mention is made of painting a house in 
red; in Ezek. 23:14, of drawing pictures on the wall with the same 
pigment (the Heb. word is sasar H9266, referring prob. to the bright red 
pigment vermilion, either cinnabar, red mercuric sulphide, or minium, red 
oxide of lead). 


palace. The dwelling place of an important official. Palaces are found 
all over the biblical world. The science of arcmarorocy has given much 
light on these ancient structures. Israel built many palaces, and one finds 
frequent mention of them in Scripture. At Grzer the remains of a palace 


belonging to the period of Josxua’s conquest have been found. It is 
thought to be the palace of Horam king of Gezer, whom Joshua conquered 
(Josh. 10:33). This building belongs to the group of structures known as 
fortress palaces. Many of these old palaces were made of stone. They 
were sometimes the entrances to great tunnels. Some were constructed 
over important wells or springs of water, which they controlled. The 
ruins of another palace at this site stem from a much later period. It is 
the Maccabean palace (see Maccasze) and is thought to be the private 
headquarters of John Hyrcanus, the military governor. 

David had two palaces at different times in his reign. The first was a 
simple one located at Hesron, but the second one was much more 
elaborate, built of cedar trees furnished by Hram of Tyre and erected by 
workmen that this Phoenician king supplied (2 Sam. 5:11). Sotomon’s 
palace, which was built later, was a much more lavish structure, judging 
from its description given in 1 Ki. 7. It was about 150 x 75 ft. (45 x 22.5 
m.) in size, constructed mostly of cedar in the interior and of hand-hewn 
stones for the exterior. Some of the foundation stones were 15 ft. (4.5 
m.) long. Solomon’s wealth and the skill of the Phoenician craftsmen 
must have produced a magnificent building. Nothing remains of this 
building today. 

Remains of a palace have been found at Mecmno. Another palace has 
been discovered at Samaria, possibly built by Omri. The foundation of this 
palace is in the bedrock common in that area. Most of these palaces are 
similar in style—a series of open courts with rooms grouped around 
them. An ivory palace belonging to Anas is mentioned in 1 Ki. 22:39. For 
a long time scholars denied the truthfulness of this record, but 
archaeologists have confirmed the report. It was a large edifice about 
300 ft. (90 m.) long from N to S. Many of its walls were faced with white 
marble. Wall paneling, plaques, and furniture made of or adorned with 
ivory have been uncovered. 

Besides these palaces of Parrstne, there were many splendid structures 
in Mesopotamia in the Assyrian and Babylonian period. The remains of the 
great temple of Sarcon II have been found at Khorsabad, 12 mi. (19 km.) 
N of the site of old Nineven. It was a mammoth structure covering 25 


acres (10 hectares). Some of its walls were from 9 to 16 ft. (3-5 m.) 
thick. In the Oriental Institute Museum in Chicago one may see one of 
the stone bulls that once stood at the entrance of this palace. It is 16 ft. 
(5 m.) high, weighing c. 40 tons. An elaborately decorated palace was 
built by Nesucnapnezzar at Basyton. Another has been found on the Evrnrates 
at Mari, dating to the early centuries of the second millennium B.C. This 
one is quite well preserved and reveals paintings, offices, apartments, 
and even a scribal school. Its discovery was important for many reasons, 
but especially because of the light it shed on the early development of 
ANE art. In addition, many famous palaces belonging to the puaraons have 
also been found in Ecyrr. Perhaps the best known of these is the palace of 
Merneptan, from about 1230 B.C. Many of these were very elaborate 
structures. 


palaeography. See patzocrapuy. 


Palal. pay ‘lal (Heb. palal H7138, prob. short form of Przatamn, “Yahweh 
has intervened”). Son of Uzai; he assisted Nenemmn in repairing the wall 
of Jerusaiem, working “opposite the angle and the tower projecting from 
the upper palace near the court of the guard” (Neh. 3:25). 


palanquin. This English term, referring to an enclosed litter carried 
with poles, is used by the NRSV to render a Hebrew word that occurs 
only once (Cant. 3:9; KJV, “chariot”; NIV, “carriage”). The precise 
meaning of the word is uncertain, but it probably refers to a sedan, that 
is, a portable, covered chair designed to carry one person. 


paleography. Also palaeography. The study of ancient writings. In 
biblical studies, the term is applied especially to the examination of 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek MSS, focusing on the form, materials, and 
dates of ancient books, as well as on scribal practices. See text AND versions 


(OT); TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


Palestina. pal ‘uh-sti‘nuh. KJV alternate name for Prusta (Exod. 15:14; 
Isa. 14:29, 31; in Joel 3:4, “Palestine”). See also Patestine. 


Palestine. pal’uh-stin. This name (derived from Heb. péleset H7148 
[“Philistia”] through Lat. Palaestina) refers to an ancient region of SW 
Asia lying between the E coast of the Menprrerransan Sea and the Jorpan 
River (but sometimes considered to include Transsorpan). Often called 
“the Holy Land” or “the land of the Bible.” 


I. Name. The term Palestine is not used in the NIV; it occurs four 
times in the KJV (Exod. 15:14; Isa. 14:29, 31; Joel 3:4), where the 
reference is to Prusta, the SE coastal strip of the Mediterranean occupied 
by the Puustiwes. JosepHus used the Greek word Palaistiné in the same 
restricted geographical sense (e.g., Antiq. 1.6.2; 13.5.10). It is in 
Herodotus, the fifth-century Greek historian, that the extension of the 
term to cover a wider area is first seen (Hist. 2.104; 3.5; 91.7.89). The 
name Palestine is therefore another example of the common 
phenomenon whereby a land or a people is named after the part or the 
division with which first contact is made (e.g., the French name for 
Germany, Allemagne, derives from the trans-Rhenane federation of the 
Allemanni). The older Semitic name was Canaan. 


II. Locality and area. The limits of Palestine in ancient times lack 
precise definition, save in the case of the second-century Roman 
province of that name, whose boundaries may be fairly certainly drawn. 
The Leontes River (modern Litani) in Pnornicia is commonly regarded as 
the logical N boundary, and the Wadi el-Arish in the S as the natural 
frontier with Ecyer. Political frontiers, ancient and modern, have not 
always respected these boundaries. Even the limits of Israel poetically 
marked in the phrase “from Dan to Beersheba” do not correspond (Jdg. 
20:1). Dan was ancient Laish, some 30 mi. (50 km.) due E of Tyre on the 
sources of the Jordan. Brrrsnrea lay about 150 mi. (240 km.) to the S, as 
the crow flies, where Palestine merges into the desert of the Necev. 


The description of the promised territory in Josh. 1:4 is geographically 
much more inclusive. The seacoast formed a definite enough W 


boundary, though alien powers, from ancient Philistine to modern 
Egyptian, have always disputed the possession of these fertile lowlands 
behind the coast. The deepening desert made a firm, though changing 
boundary line to the E. To the W of a line drawn down the Jordan 
Valley, Palestine measures about 6,000 sq. mi. (15,500 sq. km.). If areas 
E of the Jordan, from time to time counted part of Palestine, are also 
included, the total area is nearer 10,000 sq. mi. (26,000 sq. km.). It is 
thus a little larger than the state of Vermont. As mentioned above, the 
distance from Dan to Beersheba is 150 mi. (240 km.). From W to E the 
distances are smaller still: in the N, from Acco to the Sea of Galilee (see 
Garr, ska oF), the distance is 28 mi. (45 km.); in the S, from Gaza to the 
Dea sea, the distance is about 55 mi. (90 km.). 


The physical geography of Palestine. 


III. Climate. In spite of its narrow limits, the varied configuration of 
Palestine produces a great variety of climates. Thanks to the adjacent 
sea, the coastal plain, lying between latitudes 31 and 33, is temperate, 
with an average annual temperature of 57°F at Joppa. Inland 34 mi. (55 
km.), Jerusatem, thanks to its height of c. 2,600 ft. (790 m.), registers an 
annual average of 63°, though with wider variations. At Jericuo, 15 mi. 
(24 km.) to the E, and 3,300 ft. (1,000 m.) below Jerusalem or 700 ft. 
(210 m.) below sea level, tropical climate prevails with intense and 
enervating summer heat. A similar contrast marks the temperate climate 
around the Sea of Galilee and the tropical heat around the Dead Sea. 


Prevailing winds are W or SW and precipitate their moisture on the 
western slopes of the high country in a rainy season extending roughly 
from October to April. An occasional sirocco, or E wind, brings burning 
air from the great deserts of the hinterland (Job 1:19; Jer. 18:17; Ezek. 
17:10; 27:26). The southern desert, S of Beersheba, is a parched 
wilderness, at present the scene of some of the world’s major 
experiments in “dry-farming.” The chief climatic advantage is a heavy 
fall of dew. The “former rain” of the biblical phrase (Jer. 5:24; Joel 2:23 
KJV; NIV, “autumn rain”) was the early part of the rainy season. The 
period is commonly followed by a time of heavy falls alternating with 
fine clear weather, until March or April, when the “latter rain” (NIV, 
“spring rain”) falls with immense advantage to the maturing crops 
before the dry season, the ripening, and the harvest. 


IV. Geography 


A. The coast. The coast of Palestine is a line that sweeps S, with a 
slight curve to the W, without break or indentation. North of Carme lies 
Phoenicia, where a great maritime nation found the means to use and 
tame the sea; in this area, significantly, the coast is more hospitable, and 
offers hope of haven for ships. Those who lived behind the stern, flat 
coast of Palestine necessarily found the sea a barrier (Josh. 1:4) and an 
image of violence and restlessness (Isa. 17:12-13). By the same token, 
they were agricultural rather than maritime. From Carmel S to the Nile 
delta, the coastline is built of sandhills and low cliffs, without a 
sheltering offshore island to form a roadstead, or a river mouth to give 
minimum protection from the sea. The currents are parallel with the 


coast, and still bear the silt of the Nile. The prevailing wind beats on the 
shore with ceaseless surf. No intruder, with the possible exception of the 
Philistines themselves, has ever landed there. Palestine’s invaders have 
followed the open roads of her N - S plains and valleys. 


For the same reason, artificial harbors anciently built on the coast, 
even Heron’s fine port of Carsarza, have always been difficult to maintain: 
on the first relaxation of human effort, the sea has overwhelmed them. 
The makeshift or artificial ports on the Mediterranean coast may be 
listed as follows. Dor was used as a port, but it was an open roadstead, 
and never in firm control of the Israelite authorities. Joppa was little 
better, save that some offshore reefs broke the force of the 
Mediterranean swell and offered a fair-weather port. First under 
Philistine and later under Syrian control, Joppa fell to the Jews as a 
conquest of Simon Maccasre in 148 B.C. “To add to his reputation,” runs 
the account, “he took Joppa for a harbor, and provided an access for the 
islands of the sea” (1 Macc. 14:5). Simon found a considerable Greek 
population in the port and had some trouble in occupying and fortifying 
it. After eighty-five years, during which the Syrians twice reoccupied the 
port, Pompey allotted it to Syra in his political organization of the area 
(63 B.C.). It was later returned to the Jews, and Aucusrus made it part of 
the domains of Herod the Great. These historical vicissitudes illustrate 
the disadvantages of a coastline that is geographically so 
disadvantageous. Asnxeon, the only Philistine city actually on the coast, 
and a foundation old enough to find mention in the Tell el-Amarna 
Letters, served also as a port, and underwater archaeology has 
established the presence of harbor works. Caesarea, Herod’s ambitious 
foundation 20 mi. (32 km.) S of modern Haifa, was an efficient port. 
Herod spent twelve years building, not only a harbor, but also a city of 
some magnificence. Enormous blocks of stone formed a breakwater, 
about 200 ft. (60 m.) wide in 120 ft. (35 m.) of water, and made the 
only real harbor on the coast. Associated harbor buildings, navigational 
aids, and a well-equipped town made Caesarea the natural seat for 
Roman authority in Palestine. 


B. The maritime plain. A coastal plain shaped like a long spear 
point, with its tip where Carmel thrusts to the sea, is the main western 


geographical feature of Palestine. North of Carmel, the small plain of 
Acco or Acre, a detached section of the coastal plain, should be 
mentioned. South of Carmel, widening from 8 to 12 mi. (13-19 km.) and 
extending for 44 mi. (71 km.), is the Plain of Saron, once an extensive 
oak forest, well-watered, and bounded to the S by low hills. South again 
of this inconsiderable barrier, and similarly widening over the course of 
its 40 mi. (65 km.) to the borders of Egypt, is the famous Plain of 
Philistia, after which the entire land was named. Unhealthy marshes 
were found at the S end of the Philistine plain, but in spite of that, the 
coastal plain has always been a highway of commerce or aggression. By 
this path traveled the Egyptian conquerors Tuurmoss III, Ramses II, and Seti 
I, seeking out their northern foes, the Hirmrrs. By this same path, and 
thence into the Plain of Espramon, traveled Cambyses, Alexander, 
Pompey, Saladin, Napoleon, and Allenby. The plain forms the western 
blade of the Ferrie crescent, the grand highway between Africa, Asia, and 
Europe. 


C. The uplands. The tumbled hill-country that forms the core or 
backbone of the land, is a continuation of the more clearly defined 
Lebanon ranges N of Palestine. This extended mountain chain breaks up 
into confused hills in the desert of the S. Three divisions are to be 
distinguished: Ganre, Samaria, and Jupan. Galilee is rugged, especially to 
the N, where a height of c. 4,000 ft. (1,220 m.) above sea level is 
reached near Merom. The S portion is less hilly and might even be 
described as rolling land, arable, fertile, and temperate in climate. South 
of Galilee, the Valley of Jrzrzs, or the Plain of Esdraelon, cuts the range, 
the location of many important ancient towns and an open highway to 
the N. The town of Mecmwvo controlled the pass into the Plain of Sharon. 
Since Mount Carmel dominated the road along the coast, Megiddo was a 
place of paramount strategic importance. From the strife that, through 
the centuries, necessarily gathered around it, Armaceppon, or “the Hill of 
Megiddo” became a symbol of the struggle of nations (Rev. 16:16). Two 
valleys from Esdraelon give access to the Jordan. One passes between 
Tasor and Moren, the other between Moreh and Gusoa. Here lay the best 
E — W travel routes of the land. 


The Samaria hill-country forms the geographical heart of Palestine. 


The uplands rise in the N to about 1,640 ft. (500 m.) in Mount Gilboa, 
and cast up two conspicuous peaks: Esa. (3,077 ft./938 m. above sea 


level) and Germ, a lower eminence. Fertile valleys intersect these high 


masses, and since the valley floors are themselves of considerable 
altitude, the higher country has not the visible height or prominence 
that the sea level figures appear to indicate. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the Jezreel Valley looking N toward the western section of the Nazareth 


Ridge. This area provided an important transportation route across ancient Palestine. 


The third division of the hill country is Judah. Here the summits are 
lower than in the region of Samaria, falling to about 2,600 ft. (800 m.) 
in Jerusalem and touching their highest point, 3,370 ft. (1,030 m.), near 
Hebron. This country forms a watershed that strains the moisture from 
the Mediterranean sea breezes. The eastern slopes, in consequence, 
deteriorate into the barren “wilderness of Judah,” deeply intersected by 
the arid ravines that converge on the Dead Sea. This barren wasteland 
was the refuge of Davom in his outlaw days. 


Ordered life and agriculture was concentrated on the W in the so- 
called Suepuean, the sloping foothills and valley tongues that led up from 
the coastal plain into the Judean hills. In sheltered folds of the hills, 
agriculture flourished, and fertility seeped down from the higher land. 
The Shephelah was disputed territory. In days of strength the Hebrew 


highlanders pressed down toward the plain. When their strength flagged, 
the Philistine lowlanders thrust up into the foothills. The Shephelah saw 
a pressure front between the Semitic claimants from the desert and the 
E, and those from the W. Fortresses such as Lacus, Desir, Lisnan, AzeKan, 
and Berra suemesy were located in the Shephelah. To the S the Judean hill- 
country breaks up into the arid wilderness of the Negev. There is strong 
archaeological evidence for a considerable population in this area in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, made possible by efficient water 
conservation, irrigation systems, and the effective use, through rock- 
mulching, of the heavy fall of dew. 


D. The Jordan Valley. This depression, which contains the Jordan 
River and its associated bodies of water, is part of a huge split in the 
crust of the globe, a geological fault that extends N to form the valley 
between the two Lebanon ranges, and S to form the arid valley of the 
Arasan, the Gulf of Aoasan, and the African chain of lakes. The Jordan 
rises from multiple sources on the W slopes of Mount Hermon and 
becomes a distinctive stream a few miles N of the shallow reedy lake 
called Huleh today. The Canaanite stronghold of Hazor lay a few miles to 
the SW. From its sources to Huleh, the Jordan drops 1,000 ft. (300 m.) 
over a distance of 12 mi. (19 km.), and enters the lake 7 ft. (2 m.) above 
sea level. Over the 11 mi. (18 km.) to the Sea of Galilee, it drops to 682 
ft. (208 m.) below sea level. From Galilee to the Dead Sea there is a 
further drop of c. 600 ft. (180 m.). 


Some of Palestine’s most fertile soil is found around the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee, and the lake itself was the center of an extensive and 
vigorous fishing industry. Capernaum, Berusara, and perhaps Korazin, were 
lakeside towns, with a strong fishing industry. It is clear that the first 
disciples, who were firshermen, were called from an active and 
prosperous stratum of Galilean society. Flowing S from Galilee, through 
a wide-floored valley walled by cliffs, the Jordan follows a fantastically 
meandering course, taking 200 mi. (320 km.) of winding stream to cover 
65 mi. (105 km.) measured in a straight line. Much of the valley floor is 
tangled vegetation, fed lushly by the periodic floodwaters of the river. It 
is this wilderness that Jereman calls “the swelling” (KJV) or “the thickets” 
(NIV) of Jordan (Jer. 12:5; 49:19). Fords are numerous. 


The river enters the Dead Sea near Jericho. This lake has no outflow 
and its water is therefore 25 percent salt deposits, the raw material of a 
flourishing chemical industry recently established in the region of the 
lake. Two-thirds of the way down the eastern coast, W of Kir naresern in 
Moar, an irregular peninsula known as “the Tongue” projects into the 
sea. South of this peninsula the water is only a few feet deep, forming a 
large bay known anciently as “the Valley of Siddim” (Gen. 14:3). Here, it 
is thought, were situated the cimes or THe pram, Namely, Sopom, Gomorran, 
Apman, Zesoum, and Zoar. About 2000 B.C. a great catastrophe 


overwhelmed the area and depressed the ground level. Underwater 
archaeological exploration seems to confirm that Sodom and its 
associated towns perished in this cataclysm. 


E. The plateau of Transjordan. This is not part of modern 
Palestine and was alien territory over much of ancient history. It was, 
however, intimately connected with biblical history, and its geography is 
relevant in consequence. North of the Yarmux, a tributary of the Jordan, is 
Basman. Through this region in NT times curved the eastern members of 
the federation of ten cities known as the Decapous. In its eastern quarter 
lay the Traconmms of the Greeks (Lk. 3:1), a tumbled waste of ancient 
volcanic stone, a natural defensive area, and part of the principality of 
Oc of Bashan (Deut. 3:4). 

South of Bashan, and extending to the river, is Gneav. The Jassox, 
whose banks were the scene of Jacos’s contest (Gen. 33), rose near Rassan 
of the Ammonites (the Philadelphia of the Decapolis) and irrigated a 
considerable territory. In the tribal settlement recorded in Num. 32 and 
Josh. 12, Manassen was allotted all Bashan in the N, Revsen the Moabite 


highlands in the S, and Gap the central land of Gilead. Hence the 
identification of Gad with Gilead in Jdg. 5:17. In Gilead was the brook 
Krr, scene of Exuan’s retreat, and David’s refuge of Mananam. It was well 
watered and wooded. 

South of Jabbok, down to the Arnon, which joins the Dead Sea halfway 


down its eastern coast, the plateau becomes increasingly arid and 
desolate. This area contains the height of Neso, the old land of Ammon. 


South of Arnon is Moas, a high plateau seldom controlled by Israel; and 


farther S still is Enom, a region valuable for its mineral deposits and first 
controlled and exploited by David and Solomon. It was possibly the iron 
of Edom, smelted in the considerable industrial district just N of the Gulf 
of Aqabah, that enabled Israel to emerge from the Bronze Age and meet 
the iron-using Philistines on their own terms. Perra, the strange rock of 
the desert trade routes, was originally an Edomite stronghold. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Maktesh Ramon, the world’s largest karst crater (c. 24 mi./39 km. long), lies in the 


southern portion of Palestine. (View to the SW.) 


V. Animal life. Besides the common domesticated animals of the 
ANE (horse, ox, sheep, goat, camel, ass, mule), Palestine was the habitat 
of numerous predatory beasts, principally the lion, leopard, wolf, jackal, 
and fox. The hare, the coney (a species of rabbit), the wild boar, and the 
deer were also found. A concordance, under any of these heads, will 
show the variety of metaphor and imagery based on animal life, both 
tame animals and the “beasts of the field.” The dog was considered 
almost a wild creature and provided a term for uncleanness, treachery, 
and contempt. The dog of Palestine was a pariah and scavenger; no 
mention is made of its being used in hunting nor shepherding, except 
Job 30:1. Song birds are rare, but scavenger and predatory fowl included 
the eagle, vulture, owl, hawk, and kite. The heron, bittern, osprey, 
partridge, peacock, dove, pigeon, quail, raven, stork, and sparrow were 
common and find frequent reference in both Testaments. Fish were 
plentiful, especially in Galilee, where the shoals were dense. The chief 
edible fish seem to have been carp. Bees, grasshoppers, and locusts were 


among the insects. Palestine lies in the belt of territory subject to locust 
invasion, and the book of Jor is striking evidence for the destructive 


visitation of such insect swarms. See also anmars; BIRDS. 


VI. Plant life. Flowers are abundant in spring, giving brilliant 
display for a brief period only; hence their use as a symbol of the 
ephemeral nature of life (Job 14:2; Ps. 103:15). The “lilies of the field” 
(Matt. 6:28) may have been a comprehensive term covering anemones, 
irises, and other blooms. The rose was probably the crocus (Cant. 2:1; 
Isa. 35:1). Trees grow vigorously in Palestine under proper cultivation, 
but the forest coverage in ancient times is a matter for conjecture. It may 
be safely assumed that parts of Palestine must have been more heavily 
wooded in ancient times than today. Invasion and the Turkish tax on 
trees combined over the centuries to destroy the arboreal flora of 
Palestine. On the other hand, Palestine is not an ideal region for major 
forest growth. The chief kinds of trees were the oak, including the 
evergreen ilex, the terebinth, the carob, and the box; some pines; 
cypresses; and plane trees by the water. The plane is probably the tree of 
Ps. 1, “planted by streams of water.” Josephus mentions the walnut, and 
the sycamore-fig is mentioned in Amos (Amos 7:14), Isaiah (Isa. 9:9-10; 
NIV “fig”), and Luke (Lk. 19:4). Smaller growth is formed of dwarf or 
scrub oak, dwarf wild olive, wild vine, juniper, and thorn. Such scrub 
often marks the abandoned sites of ancient cultivation. Oleanders 
sometimes line riverbeds. The olive, the vine, the fig, and the date palm 
were the chief fruit-bearing trees or plants of ancient Palestine, and 
balsam groves were farmed at Jericho. Grain crops were barley, wheat, 
and millet. Wheat grew in the broader valleys and plains, the best areas 
for its cultivation being Philistia and Esdraelon. Barley grew on the 
higher slopes, a less-valued crop. Beans and lentils were the chief 
vegetables. Jacob’s “red stew” (Gen. 25:30) was probably a variety of 
red beans or lentil. The land was poor in grass; pasturage, as Western 
countries know it, was unknown. Hence the imagery of grass in 
reference to the brevity of life (Ps. 90:5-7; 103:15; Isa. 40:6). See also 


PLANTS. 


palimpsest. A writing material (esp. a parcumenr MS) that has had its 


text scraped off and replaced with new writing. Many biblical MSS are 
palimpsests, including an important parchment from the fifth century 
known as Copex epuraemi: its biblical text was erased in the Middle Ages 
and replaced with patristic writings. Through the use of chemical 
reagents and other means, much of the original text can often be 
recovered. See TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


pallet. This English term, referring to a small and portable bed or 
mattress, is used by some versions to render Greek krabatton G3187 (Mk. 
2:4 et al.; NIV, “mat”). 


Pallu. pal’yoo (Heb. pallû> H7112, perhaps short form of Praman, 
“Yahweh is wonderful”; gentilic pallu f H7101, “Palluite”). Son of Reusen, 
grandson of Jacos, and eponymous ancestor of the Palluite clan (Gen. 
46:9 [KJV, “Phallu”]; Exod. 6:14; Num. 26:5, 8; 1 Chr. 5:3). His “son” or 
descendant Euas was the father (or ancestor) of Daman and Asiram, who 
joined Koran in his rebellion against Moses (Num. 16:1; in this verse, some 
emend Prr to Pallu). 


palm (of the hand). See weicurs ann measures. 


palmerworm. See anmats (under grasshopper). 


Palms, City of. A designation used with reference to Jrrıcno (Deut. 
34:3; 2 Chr. 28:15). In the book of Judges, however (Jdg. 1:16 [note the 
reference to Aran]; 3:13), the context has suggested to some scholars that 
the name originally designated a site S of the Dran sea, such as Tamar ace) 
or Zoar. 


palm tree. See pranrs. 


Palmyra. See Tapmor. 


palsy. See DISEASES. 


Palti. pal ‘ti (Heb. pal#f H7120, prob. short form of palft él H7123, “God 
is my deliverance”). (1) Son of Raphu, from the tribe of Benjam, and one 
of the twelve spies sent out by Moses to reconnoiter the Promised Land 
(Num. 13:9). 


(2) Alternate form of Patre: #2. 


Paltiel. pal‘tee-uhl (pal/f él H7123, “God is my deliverance”). (1) Son 
of Azzan; he was a leader from the tribe of Issacuar, chosen to assist in the 
distribution of the land (Num. 34:26). 

(2) Son of Laish, from the Benjamite village of Gaum; for a time he 
was the husband of Sau.’s daughter, Micua (1 Sam. 25:44 [KJV, “Phalti,” 
and NRSV, “Palti,” both following MT]; 2 Sam. 3:15 [KJV, “Phaltiel”]). 
Michal had been married to Davin, but when he lost favor with Saul, she 
was given to Paltiel. After the death of Saul, David demanded of Isu- 
BosHETH that Michal be restored to him; as she was taken back to David, 
Paltiel followed her weeping (2 Sam. 3:16). 


Paltite. pal‘tit (Heb. palff H7121, gentilic of pelet H7118, 
“deliverance”). A designation applied to Helez, one of David’s mighty 
warriors (2 Sam. 23:26). See comments under Hrırz #1. 


Pamphylia. pam-fil’ee-uh (Gk. Pamphylia G4103, “[land of] all 
tribes”). A lowland district situated halfway along the S coast of Asia 
minor. At the time of the apostle Pau, Pamphylia was a small Roman 
province, extending some 75 mi. (120 km.) along the coast and 30 mi. (50 
km.) inland, following the lower course of the valley of the Cestrus to 


the Taurus mountains in the interior. It was surrounded by Cmca to the 
E, Lyca to the SW, and Pisma to the N. The region was subject to 
numerous invasions of peoples throughout its history. 


Pamphylia is first mentioned in the NT in Acts 2:10, where it is said 
that some of the pilgrims in Jerusalem at Pentecosr were from that 
province. Later, Paul visited the territory on his first missionary journey 
when he preached at Prrca, the chief center of the territory (13:13; 
14:24). Here John Mark left the party and returned to Jerusalem (13:13; 
15:38; see Marx, jonn). Later, when Paul as a prisoner sailed near 
Pamphylia (27:5), he evidently crossed the Pamphylian Gulf. Christianity 
appears to have been slow in becoming established here, in an area 
characterized by its amalgam of ethnic groups. Besides Perga, the chief 
cities of Pamphylia were Attalia (c. 12 mi./19 km. SW of the chief city), 
Side (over 30 mi./50 km. to the SE, founded by Aeolian settlers), 
Aspendus (a Persian naval base), and Attaleia. It was probably at 
Attaleia where the apostle Paul began his journey through the province. 


pan. This English term is used variously in Bible translations to render 
several Hebrew terms, such as kiyyér H3963 (1 Sam. 2:14, where it is 
distinguished from “kettle,” “caldron,” and “pot”). See also porrery; vesseL. 


panel. The NIV and other versions use this noun to translate, for 
example, Hebrew misgeret H4995 with reference to the rims or sides of 
the wheeled laver stands in the temr (1 Ki. 7:28-29 et al.; KJV and 
NRSV, “borders”; NJPS, “insets”). These lavers were box-shaped, with 
the sides formed of ornamented stile and rails. As a verb, panel 
sometimes translates sapan H6211, “to cover,” used of the labor that 
Shallum (i.e., Jenoanaz), king of Jupan, foolishly lavished on the walls and 
ceiling of his palace in the face of impending doom (Jer. 22:14); it was 
also invidious that the repatriates of Haccar’s day paneled their houses, 
but left God’s house in ruins (Hag. 1:4). 


Pannag. pan’ag (Heb. pannag H7154). KJV transliteration of a Hebrew 


term that occurs only once, with reference to the items that Judah and 
Israel traded with Tyre: “wheat of Minnith, and Pannag, and honey, and 
oil, and balm” (Ezek. 27:17; similarly NJPS). If the word is indeed a 
place name, the town or region is not known. Most modern versions 
interpret it as a type of food, though what that might be can only be 
conjectured (NRSV, following the Syriac, has “millet”; NIV, more 
generally, “confections”). See also Minnrru; PLANTS. 


pantheism. The view that God should be identified with the forces and 
laws of nature. See monotHEIsm. 


pap. KJV term for “breast, chest” (Ezek. 23:21; Lk. 11:27; 23:29; Rev. 
1:13), now obsolete in this sense. 


paper. See papyrus; writine. 


Paphos. pay’fos (Gk. Paphos G4265). The capital city of Cyrrus, located 
at the extreme western end of this large island. The Paphos of the NT is 
really Nea (New) Paphos, a Roman city rebuilt by Aucustus; the old Greek 
city of Paphos, dedicated to the worship of Aphrodite, lay 10 mi. (16 
km.) to the south. In Nea Paphos, Pau. and Barnasas encountered the wiles 
of the Jewish sorcerer Ezymas in the court of Sergius Pautus, the Roman 
governor. Paul’s miracle of blinding the magician led to the conversion 
of Paulus (Acts 13:6-13). New Paphos is now known as Baffa. 


© Dr. James C. Martin This mosaic, depicting a boxing scene, is from the floor of a Roman house in the city of 


Paphos. 


papyrus. A reed or rush that grows in swamps and along rivers or 
lakes, often to the height of 12 ft. (c. 3.5 m.) with beautiful flowers at 
the top. The stalk is triangular in shape, something like a giant celery 
stalk. In ancient times it was found mainly along the Nunez in Ecypr but was 
also known in Parse. For commercial use the stalk was cut into 
sections about 12 in. (30 cm.) long, and these pieces were then sliced 
lengthwise into thin strips, which were shaped and squared and laid 
edge to edge to form a larger piece. Other strips were laid horizontally 
over these strips and both were pressed together, dried in the sun, 
scraped, and rubbed until there emerged a smooth yellowish sheet much 
like our heavy wrapping paper, only thicker and heavier. The juice of 
the pith served as the glue, but sometimes other paste was added. 


The manufacture of papyrus was a flourishing business in Egypt, 
where baskets, sandals, boats, and other articles were made of it. It was 
not unknown among the Hebrews (Job 8:11), and many believe that the 
ARK OF BULRUSHES that held baby Moses was made of papyrus (Exod. 2:3). But 
the most common use of the product was for wrrtinc material, so much so 
that papyrus became the name for writing paper. The art of making 
papyrus goes back to 2000 B.C., and it was the common writing material 
in the Greek and Roman worlds from 500 B.C. until A.D. 400, when 
vellum (see parcument) largely replaced it. There is little doubt that the NT 
books were written on papyrus (pl. papyri). The material was also called 
chartés G5925 in Greek, and John no doubt wrote his second letter on 
such paper (2 Jn. 12). 

For long books (rolls or scrous) many pieces of papyrus were glued 
together and rolled up. Such a roll was called mégilla H4479 in Hebrew 
and biblion G1046 in Greek (cf. Ezek. 2:9-10; 2 Tim. 4:13; Rev. 10:2, 8, 
9-10). The width of the roll varied from 3 to 12 in. (8-30 cm.), and 
sometimes the roll got to be very long. Luke’s gospel is estimated to have 
been about 30 ft. (9 m.) long, 2 Thessalonians may have been only 18 in. 
(46 cm.), and short letters like Jude or Philemon were perhaps written 
on a single small sheet. The writer wrote in columns evenly spaced along 


the length of the roll, and the reader read one column at a time, 
unrolling with one hand and rolling up with the other. 


Papyrus, however, becomes brittle with age and easily decays, 
especially when damp. This is why the autographs of the NT writings 
have perished. They may also have been literally read to pieces and 
during persecution were deliberately destroyed. But thousands of ancient 
papyri, both biblical and secular, have been found in the dry sands of 
Egypt and elsewhere. Many of these documents the ancient inhabitants 
themselves regarded as useless: outdated commercial transactions, brief 
private letters, contracts of marriage and divorce, memoranda. Yet it was 
precisely these insignificant materials that revealed how the common 
folk of Hellenistic times actually lived and spoke. The discovery 
revolutionized our understanding of NT Grrr, for it soon became clear 
that the apostles had written in the language of the common people. In 
addition, extremely important MSS of the NT itself have been 
discovered, some of them dating back to the second century; examples 
are the Rylands Papyrus, the Chester Beatty Papyri, and the Bodmer 
Papyrus of the Gospel of John. They have added much to our knowledge 
of the Greek language and the text of the NT. See TEXT AND versions (NT). 


parable. In classical Greek, the noun parabolé G4130 meant 
“juxtaposition, comparison, illustration” (from the verb paraballo, which 
had several senses, including “to lay [one thing] beside [another], to 
compare”). In the NT, the word is applied to a saying or story that seeks 
to drive home a point the speaker wishes to emphasize by illustrating it 
from a familiar situation of common life. In the Sepruacint, this term is 
used frequently as the equivalent of Hebrew masal H5442, in which the 
idea of comparison can also be present (e.g., Ezek. 17:2; 24:3). 

When the subject of parables is discussed it is preeminently the stories 
told by Jesus curisr that come to mind. Whether in his instruction of the 
disciples or his preaching to the crowds that flocked to hear him or his 
debates with the scribes and Puariszes, he regularly used this method: “he 
did not say anything to them without using a parable” (Matt. 13:34). 
When his disciples asked him why he did this, he replied that it was an 
effective method of revealing truth to the spiritual and ready mind and 


at the same time of concealing it from others (13:11). Christ came as 
Israel’s King and only after they had rejected him did he employ this 
form of imparting spiritual truth. Those who had rejected him were not 
to know the “secrets of the kingdom of heaven.” 


The parables of Jesus are not allegories, even though sometimes they 
include allegorical elements. The details of the stories make them more 
vivid and effective, but each parable is told to drive home one major 
point. The most distinctive parables of Jesus are parables of the xincpom or 
cop, designed to embody some aspect of his preaching. They were not 
mere illustrations, but integral to the whole ministry of Jesus. In the 
parables the kingdom of God itself comes to expression and Jesus bears 
testimony to his own person and mission, albeit in veiled form, so that 
the hearers’ response to the parable is their response to the kingdom of 
God and to Jesus himself. 


The following classification of parables is adapted from A. B. Bruce, 
The Parabolic Teaching of Christ (1904), pp. 8ff. 


I. Didactic parables 


A. Nature and development of the kingdom 1. The sower (Matt. 13:3-8; 
Mk. 4:4-8; Lk. 8:5-8) 2. The tares (Matt. 13:24-30) 3. The mustard 
seed (Matt. 13:31-32; Mk. 4:30-32; Lk. 13:18-19) 4. The leaven (Matt. 
13:33; Lk. 13:20-21) 5. The hidden treasure (Matt. 13:44) 6. The pearl 
of great price (Matt. 13:45-46) 7. The drag net (Matt. 13:47-50) 8. The 
blade, the ear, and the full corn (Mk. 4:26-29) B. Service and rewards 
1. The laborers in the vineyard (Matt. 20:1-16) 2. The talents (Matt. 
25:14-30) 3. The pounds (Lk. 19:11-27) 4. The unprofitable servants 
(Lk. 17:7-10) C. Prayer 1. The friend at midnight (Lk. 11:5-8) 2. The 
unjust judge (Lk. 18:1-8) D. Love for neighbor: the Good Samaritan 
(Lk. 10:30-37) E. Humility 


1. The lowest seat at the feast (Lk. 14:7-11) 2. The Pharisee and the 
publican (Lk. 18:9-14) F. Worldly wealth 1. The unjust steward (Lk. 
16:1-9) 2. The rich fool (Lk. 12:16-21) 3. The great supper (Lk. 
14:15-24) II. Evangelic parables 


A. God’s love for the lost 1. The lost sheep (Matt. 18:12-14; Lk. 15:3-7) 
2. The lost coin (Lk. 15:8-10) 3. The lost son (Lk. 15:11-32) B. 


Gratitude of the redeemed: the two debtors (Lk. 7:41-43) ITI. 
Prophetic and judicial parables 


A. Watchfulness for Christ’s return 1. The ten virgins (Matt. 25:1-13) 2. 
The faithful and unfaithful servants (Matt. 24:45-51; Lk. 12:42-48) 3. 
The watchful porter (Mk. 13:34-37) B. Judgment on Israel and within 
the kingdom 1. The two sons (Matt. 21:28-32) 2. The wicked 
husbandmen (Matt. 21:33-34; Mk. 12:1-12; Lk. 20:9-18) 3. The barren 
fig tree (Lk. 13:6-9) 4. The marriage feast of the king’s son (Matt. 
22:1-14) 5. The unforgiving servant (Matt. 18:23-25) Paraclete. See 


ADVOCATE; Hoty spirit. 


paradise. This term derives from Greek paradeisos G4137, “park, 
garden” (itself borrowed from Persian; cf. also Heb. pardés H7236 [only 
Neh. 2:8; Eccl. 2:5; Cant. 4:13]). Its common English meaning is “a place 
[or state] of bliss,” but in biblical usage it has a specialized sense. The 
Greek translation of the OT (see Szpruacinr) uses this term most frequently 
with reference to Epen (Gen. 2:8-10 et al.). The word begins to take on an 
eschatological nuance in some prophetic passages (e.g., Isa. 51:3 LXX), 
and this idea becomes more prominent in the Pseupepicrapna (e.g., 2 En. 
8.1-3). The term occurs three times in the NT, always with reference to 
the ultimate place of spiritual bliss (Lk. 23:43; 2 Cor. 12:4; Rev. 2:7). 


paraenesis. pair‘uh-nee‘sis. Also parenesis (adj. paraenetic or parenetic). 
This technical term (from a common Gk. noun, parainesis, “exhortation”; 
cf. the cognate verb parained G4147, “to exhort, recommend, advise, 
warn”) is used in biblical scholarship with reference to passages 
characterized by instructions and commands. It occurs most frequently 
in discussions of hortatory sections in the NT letters. 


Parah. pay’ruh (Heb. pārāh H7240, possibly from the verb parah 
H7238, “to be fruitful”). A town within the tribal territory of Benjamin 
(Josh. 18:23). It is generally identified with Khirbet ‘Ain Farah, c. 4.5 
mi. (6.5 km.) NE of Jerusaiem, although some believe it should be located 


farther N, near Bere. and Opuran, with which it is grouped. 


parallelism. See rory. 


paralysis, paralytic. See piszasss. 


paramour. This term, meaning “an illicit lover,” is used once by the 
KJV and other versions (Ezek. 23:20; NIV, “lovers”). In this passage, 
where the symbolic women Onoran anp onougan represent adulterous (i.e., 
idolatrous) Samaria and Jerusatem, the Hebrew word refers to males, but 
elsewhere it is properly rendered concusine (Gen. 22:24; Jdg. 8:31; et al.). 


Paran. pay ruhn (Heb. pārān H7000, meaning uncertain). A broad 
central area of desert in the Sina: Peninsula. It is to be distinguished from 
three smaller deserts that are peripheral districts: SHur in the NW, 
bordering Ecyrr; Sinai itself, in the southern tip of the peninsula; and Zm, 
in the NE between Kapesu sarvea and the Arasan trough. Consequently, 
there is some overlap in the rather vaguely defined boundaries of Paran. 
The whole area is some 23,000 sq. mi. (60,000 sq. km.), divisible into 
three main topographical sections. In the wilderness of Shur, to the N, lie 
wide open sandy plains and the dune-fringed coast. Paran is bordered to 
the S by ranges of hills or isolated groups of hills. The central area 
consists of elevated sedimentary tablelands, collectively called the Jebel 
at-Tih. This is the great “desert of the wanderings,” rising from 3,900 to 
5,290 ft. (c. 1200-1610 m.) above sea level, terminating in the S in the 
high plateau of Egma. All this area, over half of the total drainage area 
of the Sinai Peninsula, is drained by the Wadi el-sArish and its seasonal 
tributaries into the Mepirerranean. To the S of these tablelands are the 
crystalline mountains of southern Sinai, a deeply dissected landscape of 
gorges and mountain blocks. The eastern edge of the Sinai Peninsula is 
intensely broken up into dissected hills, trough faults, and wadi floors—a 
wild assortment of landforms impossible to describe in detail. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Desert of Paran. 


Paran thus has been associated with wild desert conditions of both 
relief and climate, astride the trade routes, and also as an inhospitable 
refuge to those seeking isolation. It was the district settled by IsnmarL 
(Gen. 21:21) and crossed by the Israelites at the rxopnus (Num. 10:12; 
12:16; 13:3-26). From it the Israelites sent their spies into Palestine 
(13:26). Davo fled into Paran after the death of Samus (1 Sam. 25:1), 
possibly to the N sector of the area. Mount Paran (Deut. 33:2 and Hab. 
3:3) could refer to any one of a number of prominent peaks in the 
mountains in the southern Sinai Peninsula. 


parapet. This English word, referring to a structure that protects the 
edge of a platform or roof, is used especially to render a Hebrew word 
that occurs only once (Deut. 22:8; KJV, “battlement”). Houses in 
Palestine were built generally with flat roofs, which frequently were 
used as porches, so parapets were needed to prevent persons from falling 
off. Negligent homicide was to be avoided by the builder and owner. The 
English term is also used by the NIV in another context (Ezek. 40:13, 
16). 


Parbar. pahr’bahr. KJV transliteration of a Hebrew word that occurs 
only in a verse indicating one of the stations of temple gatekeepers: “At 


Parbar westward, four at the causeway, and two at Parbar” (1 Chr. 
26:18; cf. also what may be the pl. form in 2 Ki. 23:11). The precise 
meaning of this term is uncertain, but it may be derived from a Persian 
word meaning “outer court, vestibule,” so the rendering “court” (cf. NIV) 
is probably the most satisfactory. 


parchment. The skin of a sheep (or goat) prepared in such a way that 
makes it suitable for writing; also, a MS made of this material. This term 
(derived from the name Prrcamum, because this city had a reputation for 
manufacturing the product) is often interchangeable with vellum, 
although the latter refers more specifically to the fine-grained skin of a 
young animal. Because parchment was more durable and expensive than 
papyrus, it was used for particularly important or valuable documents. 
When Paur asked Timotny to bring him his scrous, he added the comment, 
“especially the parchments” (2 Tim. 4:13, Gk. membrana G3521), which 
many think is a reference to the apostle’s personal copies of the OT 
Scriptures. See TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT); TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


pardon. See rorciveness. 


parenesis, parenetic. See paraznzsis. 


parent. See rammy; FATHER. 


Parmashta. pahr-mash‘tuh (Heb. parmastd > H7269, possibly from Old 
Pers. fara-ma-istha, “preeminent”). One of the ten sons of Haman who 
were put to death by the Jews (Esth. 9:9). 


Parmenas. pahr’muh-nuhs (Gk. Parmenas G4226, “steadfast,” prob. 
short form of Parmenidés or a similar name). One of the seven men 
appointed by the early church to serve tables and thereby relieve the 


apostles for other duties (Acts 6:5). 


Parnach. pahr‘nak (Heb. parndk H7270, perhaps from Pers. farnaces, 
“success”). TNIV Parnak. Father of Euzarnan; the latter was a leader from 
the tribe of Zesu.un appointed to assist in dividing the land of Canaan 
among the tribes (Num. 34:25). 


Parnak. pahr’nak. TNIV form of Parnacu. 


Parosh. pay‘rosh (Heb. par š H7283, “flea”). Ancestor of a family of 
2,172 people who returned from the rxn: with Zeruspase. (Ezra 2:3; Neh. 
7:8). Subsequently, a leader of the same family named Zechariah, along 
with 150 other men, came up from Basyion with Ezra (Ezra 8:3). Some of 
his descendants are mentioned elsewhere (Ezra 10:25; Neh. 3:25; 10:14). 


parousia. See sscuatotocy. 


Parshandatha. pahr-shan’duh-thuh (Heb. paršandātā>? H7309, a 
Persian name of uncertain meaning). One of the ten sons of Haman who 
were put to death by the Jews (Esth. 9:7). 


parsin. See MENE, MENE, TEKEL, PARSIN. 


Parthians. pahr’thee-uhnz (Gk. Parthoi G4222). On the day of Penrecosr, 
some of the people who heard the apostles speak in foreign languages 
were Parthians (Acts 2:9). Parthia was the name of a Persian satrapy (see 
Persia) lying to the SE of the Caspian Sea and corresponding to the NE 
section of modern Iran. Originally, its inhabitants were the Parni, but in 
the middle of the third century B.C. they successfully rebelled against 
the Sr:eucws and formed what came to be known as the Parthian empire. 


During the next century, under Mithradates I and II, their territory 
expanded greatly, from the Indus River to as far W as the Evpnrates. The 
Parthians became a constant threat to the Roman empire and were not 
subdued until the time of Trasan (c. A.D. 116). Some have thought that 
the vision of the two hundred million mounted troops in Rev. 9:13-19 
alludes to the dreaded Parthian cavalry. 


partition, middle wall of. In Eph. 2:14 Pau: asserts that Christ has 
broken down the “middle wall of partition” (KJV; NIV, “dividing wall of 
hostility”) that divided Jews and Genrnzs, and has made of the two one 
new people. Paul probably alludes here to a literal wall as a tangible 
symbol of the division between Jews and Gentiles—the wall in the temre 
area in Jerusaiem Separating the court of the Gentiles from the courts into 
which only Jews might enter. On this wall was a notice in Greek and 
Latin, warning Gentiles to keep out on pain of death. In A.D. 1871 
archaeologists who were excavating the site of the temple found a pillar 
with this inscription, “No man of another nation is to enter within the 
fence and enclosure around the temple, and whoever is caught will have 
himself to blame that his death ensues.” Paul himself almost lost his life 
in the temple enclosure when at the end of his third missionary journey 
his Jewish enemies accused him of bringing Trorprmus the Ephesian past 
this barrier in the temple (Acts 21:29). 


partridge. See sos. 


party. This English term, in the sense of an organized group taking one 
side of a dispute, is used a few times by the NIV and other versions to 
render Greek hairesis G146 (“choice,” but also “sect”). It occurs, for 
example, with reference to the Sappucrrs (Acts 5:17) and the Puariszss 
(5:17). See scr. The Greek term sometimes has a negative connotation, 
such as “faction” (1 Cor. 11:19 [NRSV]; Gal. 5:20) or even uerzsy (2 Pet. 
2:1). 


Paruah. puh-roo’uh (Heb. pdriia) H7245, “happy”). Father of 
Jehoshaphat, who was one of Sotomon’s twelve district officers; IssacHar 


was the territory assigned to him (1 Ki. 4:17). 


Parvaim. pahr-vay ‘im (Heb. parwayim H7246, meaning unknown). The 
place from which Sotomon obtained gold for the temre (2 Chr. 3:6). The 
name is unknown elsewhere, but it is generally thought that it refers to 
some place in the Arabian peninsula, such as Saq el-Farwein (NE Arasa) 
or Farwa (Yemen). It has moreover been suggested that Parvaim is an 
alternate form for SzpHar (Gen. 10:30), which also is unknown, though it 
was probably in Arabia as well. (Cf. comments on Orne.) Pasach. pay 


‘sak (Heb. pdsak H7179, derivation uncertain). TNIV Pasak. Son of 
Japhlet and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:33). 


Pasak. pay’sak. TNIV form of Pasacu. 


paschal. pas’kuhl. Adjectival form of Pasch (or Pascha), which in turn 
is derived from Greek pascha G4247, meaning “Passover.” The NRSV and 
other versions render this Greek word with the phrase “paschal lamb” 
(NIV, “Passover lamb”) in a passage where Pau. says that Christ is “our 
Passover” (lit. trans.) that has been sacrificed (1 Cor. 5:7). 


Pas Dammim. pas-dam‘im. See Ernes pam. 


Paseah. puh-see‘uh (Heb. pdséah H7176, “one who hobbles, lame”). (1) 
Son of Eshton and apparently a descendant of Jupan, though the precise 
genealogical connection is not given (1 Chr. 4:12). 

(2) Ancestor of a family of temple servants (Netainm) who returned 
from the exne with Zeruppaset (Ezra 2:49; Neh. 7:51 [KJV, “Phaseah”]). 


(3) Father of Jompa; the latter was one of those responsible for 


repairing the Jeshanah Gate (Orp cate) when Nenemin rebuilt the walls of 
Jerusaiem (Neh. 3:6). Some have speculated that this Paseah may be one 
of the descendants of #2 above. 


Pashhur. pash‘huhr (Heb. paškûr H7319, possibly an Egyp. name 
meaning “son of [the god] Horus”). KJV Pashur. (1) Son (or descendant) 
of Immer; he was a priest and the chief officer of the temr in the time of 
Jeremian (Jer. 20:1-6). When Pashhur heard about Jeremiah’s predictions 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, he struck the prophet and had him put 
in the stocks for a day. Upon being released, Jeremiah strongly rebuked 
him and said that the Lord would give Pashhur a new name, Macor. 
missaBIB, Meaning “terror all around.” He further announced that Pashhur 
and his friends would be carried into captivity to Basyton and would die 
there. 


(2) Son of Malkijah; he was one of the men that King Zepexian sent to 
inquire from Jeremiah as to the ultimate fate of the city (Jer. 21:1-2). 
This Pashhur was also one of a group—including Gepauan son of Pashhur, 
thus probably his own son—who complained to Zedekiah about the 
unfavorable predictions of Jeremiah (38:1-4); upon receiving the king’s 
permission, they put the prophet in a dungeon (vv. 5-6). These incidents 
probably took place more than fifteen years after the events described 
above, under #1 (though some have speculated that the same man is in 
view and that Immer may have been an ancestor rather than the 
immediate father). Pashhur son of Malkijah is probably the same one 
who is included in the genealogy of Apaian son of Jehoram, a priest who 
resettled in Jerusalem after the exnz (1 Chr. 9:12; Neh. 11:12). 


(3) Ancestor of a family of 1,247 priests who returned from Babylon 
with ZerussaseL (Ezra 2:38; Neh. 7:41). Some of his descendants are 


mentioned elsewhere (Ezra 10:22; Neh. 10:3). Some think he is the same 
as #2. 


Pashutr. See Pasun. 


pass, passage. These English terms are used variously in the Bible 
versions to render a large number of Hebrew and Greek words, including 
the very common verbs <dbar H6296, “to cross over” (e.g., Gen. 32:10 
KJV) and ginomai G1181, “to become, happen” (esp. in the expression “it 
came to pass”; e.g., Matt. 7:28 KJV). Other examples are Hebrew pdsa/ 
H7173, “to pass over” (Exod. 12:13 et al.) and Greek parerchomai G4216, 
“to go by” (Matt. 8:28 et al.). The KJV uses “passage” to render, for 
example, Hebrew ma ‘bārâ H5045, “a crossing,” with reference to the 
fords of the Jorpan River (e.g., Jdg. 12:6). 


passengers, valley of the. See TRAVELERS, VALLEY OF THE. 


Passion. This English term—which in modern usage means primarily 
“emotion, ardent affection,” and the like—used to have other senses, 
including “suffering.” The word is derived from Latin patior, “to 
experience, undergo, suffer” (pf. pass. passus). Similarly, the related 
Greek verb pascho G4248 (aor. inf. pathein) communicates primarily the 
notion “to receive an impression, to undergo,” so that depending on the 
context it can refer to good or evil happenings; in the absence of a 
modifying term, however, in the NT it consistently refers to a bad 
experience, thus, “to suffer.” The most important and far-reaching 
expression is a phrase in the prologue to Acts that describes Jesus as 
presenting himself “alive after his passion” (Acts 1:3 KJV). Consequently 
the English word, especially when capitalized, can refer specifically to 
the last sufferings and death of Cmrsr—the betrayal, arrest, trial, 
scourging, journey to Gorcorna, and crucifixion (see cross). The fact that 
the passion is mentioned in the opening of the Acts shows that it was the 
central core of the message taught throughout the apostolic period. In 
the patristic writers the concept of the passion became a central theme, 
and throughout the Middle Ages the art from the passion, the passion 
plays, and the Passionist Fathers expanded the importance of the concept 
as annunciated in Acts. 


Passover. See rrasts. 


pastor. This English term (from Lat. pastor, “herdsman, shepherd”; cf. 
Vulg. Gen. 4:2 and often) is used by the KJV several times in Jeremiah 
(e.g., Jer. 2:8) and once in the NT (Eph 4:11). In all of these instances 
the reference is not to shepherds in the literal sense but to rulers or 
spiritual leaders. Modern English versions usually retain the term pastor 
only in Eph. 4:11, and this word has come to be one of the most 
common and preferred designations of Protestant clergymen. See exper. 


Pastoral Letters. A common designation applied to three letters 
written by the apostle Pavi in the early 60s. Two of these epistles were 
addressed to Timotny and one to Tirus, who were Paul’s special envoys 
sent by him on specific missions and entrusted with concrete 
assignments. 


I. Authorship. The author of these letters calls himself “Paul,” using 
the identification, “an apostle” (1 Tim. 1:1; 2 Tim. 1:1; Tit. 1:1); in 
addition, he speaks of himself in a way that is consistent with the 
description of Paul found in Acts. In the nineteenth century, however, F. 
Schleiermacher rejected the authorship by Paul of one of these letters (1 
Timothy), and F. C. Baur of all three. Baur had many followers, and 
today this rejection is rather common. The grounds on which it is based 
are as follows. 


A. Vocabulary. Difference in vocabulary between the Pastorals and 
the letters generally recognized as Pauline must be admitted, but it has 
often been exaggerated. Of words found in 1-2 Timothy and Titus but 
not found in the other letters, only nine are common to the three 
Pastorals. Detailed study, moreover, has shown that the Pastoral Letters 
contain not one single word that was foreign to the age in which Paul 
lived and could not have been used by him. Besides, vocabulary always 
varies with the specific subject that is being discussed. Thus, in 
addressing Timothy and Titus, who were in need of good counsel with 
respect to their own task of imparting instruction, the frequent use of 
words belonging to the word-family of teaching is certainly not 
surprising. Other factors that may have influenced the choice of words 
are the character of the addressees, the apostle’s age and environment, 
the progress of the church with its expanding vocabulary, and the not 


improbable use of secretaries. 


B. Style. This argument is self-defeating, for candid examination of 
the actual facts clearly points to Paul as the author of the Pastorals. 
These three picture the same kind of person reflected in the others: one 
who is deeply interested in those whom he addresses, ascribing to God’s 
sovereign grace whatever is good in himself and/or in the addressees, 
and showing wonderful tact in counseling. Again, they were written by a 
person who is fond of litotes or understatements (2 Tim. 1:8 [“do not be 
ashamed”]; cf. Rom. 1:16), of enumerations (1 Tim. 3:1-12; cf. Rom. 
1:29-32), of plays on words (1 Tim. 6:17; cf. Phlm. 10-11), of 
appositional phrases (1 Tim. 1:17; cf. Rom. 12:1), of expressions of 
personal unworthiness (1 Tim. 1:13, 15; cf. 1 Cor. 15:9), and of 
doxologies (1 Tim. 1:17; cf. Rom. 11:36). It is clear that much of their 
style is definitely Pauline. Hence, many critics now grant that Paul may 
be the source of some, though not all, of their contents. But this theory 
does not go far enough in the right direction, for those who hold it are 
unable to show where the genuine material begins and the spurious 
ends. The acceptance of Paul’s authorship for the entire contents is the 
only theory that fits the facts. 


C. Theology. It is claimed that crac is no longer in the center, and 
that there is here an overemphasis on good works. The facts contradict 
this judgment. Is not grace the heart and center of such passages as 1 
Tim. 1:14; 2 Tim. 1:9; Tit. 2:11-14; 3:5? It is true that in these three 
letters the fruit (good works) of faith is emphasized, but the reason is 
that the nature of faith and its necessity over against law-works had 
been fully set forth in the letters that preceded. The tree is first; then 
comes the fruit. 


D. Marcionism. It is said that the Pastorals controvert second- 
century Marcionism (see Marcion), hence they cannot have been written 
by first-century Paul. The question is asked, “Does not 1 Tim. 6:20 refer 
to the very title of Marcion’s book Antitheses?” This is shallow reasoning. 
Surely a merely verbal coincidence cannot prove any relationship 
between Marcion and the author of this verse. What the author has in 
mind is not Marcion’s contrast between Christianity and Judaism but the 
conflicting opinions of those who speculated in Jewish genealogies. 


Other supposed allusions to second-century “-isms” are equally far- 
fetched. 
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E. Ecclesiastical organization. Do not the Pastorals reveal a 
marked advance in cuurch government, far beyond the time of Paul? 
Some critics reason that the three letters evidence the beginning of 
pyramidal organization, where one sisnop (1 Tim. 3:1-2; Tit. 1:7) rules 
over several presbyters (Tit. 1:5). In the Pastorals the terms bishop 
(overseer) and presbyter (ever) refer to the same individual, as is proved 
by 1 Tim. 1:5-7 (cf. 3:1-7; Phil. 1:1; 1 Pet. 5:1-2). With respect to age 
and dignity these men were called presbyters; with respect to the nature 
of their task they were called overseers. From very early times the 
church had its elders (Acts 11:30; 14:23; cf. 1 Thess. 5:12-13). It is also 
very natural that Paul, about to depart from the earth, should specify 
certain qualifications for office, so that the church might be guarded 
against the ravages of error, both doctrinal and moral. 


Overview of 1 TIMOTHY 


Author: The apostle Pau. (though many scholars consider the 
work pseudonymous). 


Historical setting: Probably written after the apostle’s first 
Roman imprisonment (thus c. A.D. 63, perhaps from 
Maceponia) to his spiritual son Timorny, who was ministering 
in Epuesus. (Those who deny Pauline authorship date the 
letter as late as the first decades of the second century.) 
Purpose: To encourage and instruct Timothy in his pastoral 
responsibilities, especially with regard to sound teaching 
and matters of church organization and worship. 


Contents: Warnings against heresy (1 Tim. 1); prayer and 
worship (ch. 2); church leadership (ch. 3); further warnings 
about false teaching (ch. 4); pastoring different groups 
within the church (ch. 5); final instructions (ch. 6). 


F. Chronology. It is maintained that the book of Acts, which 
records Paul’s life from his conversion to a Roman imprisonment that 
terminated in the apostle’s execution, leaves no room for the Pastorals, 
which presuppose journeys not recorded in Acts. However, Acts points 
toward Paul’s release, not his execution (Acts 23:12-35; 28:21, 30-31); so 
do Paul’s Prison Letters (Phil. 1:25-27; 2:24; Phlm. 22). There are strong 
arguments in favor of the view that the apostle experienced two Roman 
imprisonments, with ample room for the writings of the Pastorals after 
the first of these two. 


II. Background and purpose. The biblical text itself helps us to 
identify the historical situation that led to the writing of these letters. 


A. Common to Timothy and Titus. Released from his first 
Roman imprisonment, Paul, perhaps while on his way to Asia mor, left 
Titus on the island of Crer: to bring to completion the organization of its 
church(es) (Acts 2:11; Tit. 1:5). At Erxesus, Paul was joined by Timothy 
(possibly back from Punir; cf. Phil. 2:19-23). On leaving for Maceponia, 


Paul instructed Timothy to remain in Ephesus, which was sorely in need 
of his ministry (1 Tim. 1:3-4). From Macedonia Paul wrote a letter to 
Timothy in Ephesus (1 Tim.) and one to Titus in Crete (Titus). 


B. Further background and purpose of 1 Timothy. At 
Ephesus Jupaizers were spreading strange and dangerous doctrines (1 Tim. 


1:4, 7; 4:7). Both men and women attended worsu spiritually unprepared 
(ch. 2). To cope with that situation there was Timothy—timid Timothy. 
The letter’s aims may be listed as follows: (1) to impart guidance against 
error (cf. 1:3-11, 18-20; chs. 4 and 6), including the need for proper 
organization and the right kind of leaders (chs. 3 and 5); (2) to stress the 
need of proper preparation and conduct (for both men and women) with 
respect to public worship (ch. 2); (3) to bolster Timothy’s spirit (4:14; 
6:12, 20). 


C. Further background and purpose of Titus. The reputation 
of the Cretans was poor. True sanctification was needed (Tit. 2:11-14; 
3:10). Gospel workers (such as Zenas and Apouos, whose itinerary 
included Crete and who probably carried with them Paul’s letter) had to 
receive every assistance. As to Paul himself, having recently met with 
Timothy, and the situation in Crete being critical, it is natural that he 
wished to have a face-to-face conference with Titus also. The purpose of 
his letter to Titus was (1) to stress the need of thorough sanctification; 
(2) to speed on their way Zenas the law-expert and Apollos the 
evangelist (3:13); (3) to urge Titus to meet Paul at Nicopotis (3:12). 


Overview of 2 TIMOTHY 


Author: The apostle Pau. (though many scholars consider the 
work pseudonymous). 

Historical setting: Written during the apostle’s final 
imprisonment in Rome (c. A.D. 66) to timid Timorny, whose 
spirit may have been waning in the face of difficulties. 
(Those who deny Pauline authorship date the letter as late 
as the first decades of the second century.) Purpose: To 
encourage Timothy as he experienced conflict and suffering 
in Epnesus; to warn him regarding heresy; to ask him to come 


quickly to Paul, whose martyrdom is near. 


Contents: Timothy’s faith and responsibilities (2 Tim. 1); the 


nature of the pastoral ministry (ch. 2); opposing heresy and 
teaching sound doctrine (3:1—4:5); Paul’s approaching 
death (4:6-22). 


D. Background and purpose of 2 Timothy. Emperor Nexo, 
blamed for Rome’s fearful conflagration (July, A.D. 64), in turn blamed 
Christians, who suffered frightful persecution. Paul was now imprisoned 
there a second time and he faced death (2 Tim. 1:16-17; 2:9). Luke alone 
was with him; others had left him, either on legitimate missions (Crescens, 
Titus) or because they had become enamored of the present world 
(Demas; 4:6-11). Meanwhile, soul-destroying error continued in Timothy’s 
Ephesus (1:8; 2:3, 12, 14-18, 23; 3:8-13). The letter’s purpose was, 
accordingly, (1) to urge Timothy to come to Rome as soon as possible in 
view of the apostle’s impending departure from this life, and to bring 
Mark (see Mar, sonn) with him, as well as Paul’s cloak and books (4:6- 
22); to admonish Timothy to cling to sound doctrine, defending it 
against all error (ch. 2; 4:1-5). 


III. Contents 
A. 1 Timothy 


Chapter 1: Timothy should remain at Ephesus to combat the error of 
those who refuse to see their own sinful condition in the light of God’s 
holy law, while pretending to be law experts; by contrast, Paul thanks 
God for having made him, who regards himself as “chief of sinners,” a 
minister of the gospel. 


Chapter 2: Directions with respect to public worship; prayers must be 
made in behalf of all. Both the men and the women must come 
spiritually prepared. 

Chapter 3: Directions with respect to the offices and functions in the 
church. 

Chapter 4: Warning against apostasy; instructions on how to deal with 
it. 

Chapters 5 and 6: Directions with respect to certain definite groups 
and individuals: older and younger men, older and younger women, etc. 


B. Titus 

Chapter 1: Well-qualified elders must be appointed in every town, for 
Crete is not lacking in disreputable people who must be sternly rebuked. 

Chapter 2: All classes of individuals who compose the home-circle 
must conduct themselves so that by their life they adorn their doctrine. 

Chapter 3: Believers should be obedient to the authorities and kind to 
all people, whereas foolish questions should be shunned and persistently 
factious people should be rejected; concluding directions are given with 
respect to kingdom travelers and believers in general. 


Overview of TITUS 


Author: The apostle Pau: (though many scholars consider the 
work pseudonymous). 


Historical setting: Written from Nicopouis (a city in W Greece), 
probably after the apostle’s first Roman imprisonment (thus 
c. A.D. 63), to his spiritual son Titus, who was ministering 
on the island of Crete. (Those who deny Pauline authorship 
date the letter as late as the first decades of the second 
century.) Purpose: To instruct Titus to complete the 
appointment of rpers over the various congregations in 
Crete; to warn him of false teaching; to give instructions 
about Christian conduct. 


Contents: Church organization (Titus 1:1-9); false teaching 
(1:10-16); pastoring different groups within the church (ch. 
2); final instructions (ch. 3). 


C. 2 Timothy 


Chapter 1: Timothy must hold on to sound doctrine, as did Lois and 
Eunice, as well as Paul himself and Onesiphorus. 


Chapter 2: Timothy must teach sound doctrine, which brings great 


reward, for the gospel is glorious in its contents; vain disputes serve no 
useful purpose. 


Chapter 3: Timothy must abide in sound doctrine, knowing that 
enemies will arise, and that the Christian faith is based on the sacred 
writings. 

Chapter 4: Timothy must preach sound doctrine, in season and out of 
season; he must remain faithful in view of the fact that Paul is about to 
depart. 


pastureland. See susurss. 


Patara. pat‘uh-ruh (Gk. Patara G4249). A port city of Lyca in SW Asia 
minor, near the mouth of the river Xanthus. Because of its fine harbor, its 
maritime commerce, and its inland trade, Patara was a large city. Its 
importance may be judged by the fact that it issued its own coinage as 
early as the fourth century B.C. The city was said to have been founded 
by Patarus, the son of Apollo, and its temple and oracle of the god were 
famous. Modern Patara is a beach town in a national park, but many 
ancient remains can still be seen, such as the walls, baths, and a theater. 
(According to tradition, St. Nicholas was born in Patara.) The apostle 
Paut reached Patara, via Cos and Ruopes, coming from Mnuerus on his final 
trip to Jerusalem. There he transferred to another ship, bound for Tyre 
(Acts 21:1-2). 


path. The various words that may be rendered “path” or “way” (e.g., 
Heb. »0rav H784 and Gk. hodos G3847) are used in the Bible not only 
with reference to a literal stretch of ground that has been trodden solid, 
but also figuratively to describe the course of human life and conduct. 
There are paths requested by Yahweh (Gen. 18:19; Deut. 9:16; 1 Ki. 2:3), 
but corrupted by sinners (Gen. 6:12). Samuex instructed the people in the 
good and the right way (1 Sam. 12:23). The iniquities of the Israelites 
are referred to as corrupted roads and paths (Isa. 59:7b-8a). Some 
passages speak of God’s “paths” (Ps. 17:5; Isa. 2:3), but also of the 


“ways” of nations (Acts 14:16) and of individuals (e.g., 1 Ki. 13:33; 2 Ki. 
8:27; 2 Chr. 11:17; 1 Cor. 4:17). Jesus contrasted the two “roads” (Matt. 
7:13-14; cf. also Jn. 14:6; Acts 9:2; et al.). See also way. 


Pathros. path‘ros (Heb. patrôs H7356, from Egyp. p-Ľ-rśy, “land of the 
south”; gentilic patrusim H7357, “Pathrusim” or “Pathrusites”). A 
geographical term referring to Upper (i.e., southern) Ecyer, roughly the 
Nu: Valley between Cairo and Aswan. This area, whose main city was 
Tueses, Suffered isolation from the royal Egyptian dynasty in Memens and 
the Nile delta beginning in the eleventh century B.C. Pathros is listed 
between Egypt and Ermmora in Isa. 11:11 (the NIV renders, “Lower 
Egypt...Upper Egypt...cush”). The term occurs elsewhere in 
juxtaposition to (Lower) Egypt (Jer. 44:1, 15; Ezek. 30:13-14), and it is 
further described as the Egyptians’ land of origin (Ezek. 29:14). The 
Pathrusites are included in the Table of Nations as descendants of Mizram 
(Gen. 10:14; 1 Chr. 1:12). 


Pathrusim, Pathrusite. puh-throo’sim, puh-throo’sit. See Parros. 


patience. In the OT, the notion of patience is expressed through certain 
idioms, especially »erek »appayim, “long [i.e., slow] of anger,” which is 
most often applied to God (Exod. 34:6 et al.), but occasionally also to 
human beings (Prov. 14:29 et al.). In the NT, the common word for 
“patience” is makrothymia G3429, “longsuffering” (e.g., Rom. 2:4; 
cognate verb makrothymed G3428), but notice also the common noun 
hypomoné G5705, “patient endurance, perseverance” (e.g., 2 Cor. 1:6; 
cognate verb hypomend G5702). 


God’s patient endurance of human rebellion extends to all humankind, 
and is evident today in that he still withholds his final judgment, “not 
wanting anyone to perish, but everyone to come to repentance” (2 Pet. 
3:9; cf. Ps. 86:15). Since patience is exemplified in God, so it is expected 
in his children. Thus believers are exhorted “to live a life worthy of 
[their] calling” and to “be patient, bearing with one another in love” 


(Eph. 4:1b-2; Col. 1:11; 3:12). This is possible only as a result of the 
Spirit-filled life (Gal. 5:22; cf. Rom. 8:3-4). Christ’s own endurance is the 
Christian’s model (Heb. 12:1-2). One trial of the believer is living among 
sinful people and seeing them prosper in spite of their wickedness (cf. 
Ps. 37:1; 73:1-10; Prov. 3:31; 23:17; 24:1; Jer. 12). In addition, however, 
God chastens and tests those he loves to develop their faith and 
character (Heb. 12:5-13). This is for the believer’s profit and is a part of 
the “all things” that work for his good (Rom. 8:28). The faith and 
patience entailed in bearing trials deepens the believer’s experience, and 
the trials themselves are therefore to be received and borne with joy 
(Jas. 1:2-4). See also LoncsurFFERING. 


Patmos. pat’muhs (Gk. Patmos G4253). An island off the SW coast of 
Asia minor, about 35 mi. (65 km.) SW of Muerus. Patmos is a mountainous 
island of irregular outline, measuring approximately 6 by 10 mi. (10 by 
16 km.). The early history of the island is obscure, in spite of some 
topographical remarks in ancient authors. Not until the Christian era did 
Patmos assume an important historical role, especially in the religious 
sphere. It was to this place that Jonn THE apostie was banished by the 
emperor Doman, and here he received his vision and wrote the 
Apocalypse (Rev. 1:9-11). See Revetation, soox or. Because of this, there 
rested upon the island a sort of religious aura throughout late Roman 
and Byzantine times, despite the fact that it was attacked and 
depopulated by pirates. The cave or grotto near Scala in which John 
supposedly lived is still pointed out to travelers, as well as the Monastery 
of St. John above the city. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The harbor and modern town of Patmos. It was on this island that John wrote the book of 


Revelation. 


patriarch. The father or head of a family, tribe, or clan. In the NT, the 
Greek word patriarchés G4256 occurs with reference to the most ancient 
ancestors of the people of Israel, primarily Asranam (Heb. 7:4; in Acts 7:8- 


9 it refers to the twelve sons of Jacos), but in one passage is is used of 
King Davw (Acts 2:29). The NIV and other English versions also use 


“patriarch” to render Greek patér G4252, “father,” when the reference is 
clearly to the earliest ancestors (Jn. 7:22; Rom. 9:5; 11:28; 15:8). While 
past scholars often tended to regard the Genesis accounts of the 
patriarchs as legendary, archaeological discoveries have confirmed the 
authenticity of many details in the narratives and have thrown much 
light on puzzling customs of the time, such as Abraham’s taking Saran’s 


slave Hacar as a concusine, his making his steward Eurzer his heir, and 
Racuet’s carrying away her father’s household gods (see terapuim). 
Excavations at Ur, where Abraham lived, reveal it to have been a rich 


commercial center, whose inhabitants were people of education and 
culture. 


Patriarchs, Testaments of the Twelve. See Pseupzricrapua. 


Patrobas. pat‘ruh-buhs (Gk. Patrobas G4259, prob. short form of 
Patrobios (cf. Lat. Patrobius]). One of several Christians in Rome that Pau 
greets by name in his letter to the church there (Rom. 16:14). It has been 
suggested that possibly all five men mentioned in this verse were, or had 
been, slaves. The group apparently formed a household church. It has 
also been suggested that Patrobas may have been a dependent of an 
influential freedman under Nero who was named Patrobius, but there is 
no evidence to confirm this connection. 


Pau. pou (Heb. pati H7185 [in 1 Chr. 1:50, pad <i], meaning unknown). 
Capital city of Hapan king of Enom (Gen. 36:39; in 1 Chr. 1:50, the KJV 
and other versions, following MT, have “Pai”). Some have thought that 
the name is preserved in Wadi Fasi, near the SW tip of the Dran sra, but 
the precise location is unknown. 


Paul. pawl (Paulos G4263, from Lat. Paulus, meaning “small”; also 
known by his Heb. name, Saulos G4930, hellenized form of Saoul G4910, 
from šāûl H8620, “one asked for”). A leading apostle in the early 
church whose ministry was principally to the Genus. The main biblical 
source for information on the life of Paul is the Acts or THe apostizs, with 
important supplemental information from Paul’s own letters. Allusions in 
the letters make it clear that many events in his checkered and stirring 
career are unrecorded (cf. 2 Cor. 11:24-28). 


I. Names. Paul’s Hebrew name was Sau, and he is always so 
designated in Acts until his clash with Bar.esus at Paros, where Luke 
writes, “Then Saul, who was also called Paul...” (Acts 13:9). Thereafter 
in Acts he is always called Paul, the name the apostle himself uses in all 
his letters. As a Roman citizen he doubtless bore both names from his 
youth; having both a Hebrew and a Greek or Roman name was a 
common practice among Jews of the Dispersion. The change to the use of 
the Greek name was particularly appropriate when the apostle began his 
position of leadership in bringing the gospel to the Gentile world (cf. the 
order “Paul and his companions” in 13:13 instead of “Barnabas and 


Saul” in vv. 2 and 7). 


II. Background. Providentially, three crucial elements in the world 
of that day—Greek culture, Roman citizenship, and Hebrew religion— 
met in the apostle to the Gentiles. Paul was born near the beginning of 
the first century in the busy Greco-Roman city of Tarsus, located at the 
NE corner of the Meprrerranean Sea. A noted trading center, it was known 
for its manufacture of goats’ hair cloth, and here the young Saul learned 
his trade of tentmaking (Acts 18:3). Tarsus had a famous university; 
although there is no evidence that Paul attended it, its influence must 
have made a definite impact on him, enabling him to better understand 
prevailing life and views in the Roman Empire. He had the further 
privilege of being born a Roman citizen (22:28), though how his father 
had come to possess the coveted status is not known (see cirensup). 
Proud of the distinction and advantages thus conferred on him, Paul 
knew how to use that citizenship as a shield against injustice from local 
magistrates and to enhance the status of the Christian faith. His Gentile 
connections greatly aided him in bridging the chasm between the 
Gentile and the Jew. 


© Dr. James C. Martin A Roman street in Paul’s hometown of Tarsus. 


But of central significance was his strong Jewish heritage, which was 
fundamental to all he was and became. He was never ashamed to 
acknowledge himself a Jew (Acts 21:39; 22:3), was justly proud of his 
Jewish background (2 Cor. 11:22), and retained a deep and abiding love 
for his compatriots (Rom. 9:1-2; 10:1). Becoming a Christian meant no 


conscious departure on his part from the religious hopes of his people as 
embodied in the OT Scriptures (Acts 24:14-16; 26:6-7). This racial 
affinity with the Jews enabled Paul with great profit to begin his 
missionary labors in each city in the synacocuz, for there he had the best- 
prepared audience. 


Born of purest Jewish blood (Phil. 3:5), the son of a Puariszz (Acts 
23:6), Saul was cradled in orthodox Jupaism. At the proper age, perhaps 
thirteen, he was sent to Jerusatem and completed his studies under the 
famous GamaurL (22:3; 26:4-5). Being a superior, zealous student (Gal. 
1:14), he absorbed not only the teaching of the OT but also the 
rabbinical learning of the scholars. At his first appearance in Acts as “a 
young man” (Acts 7:58, probably around thirty years old), he was 
already an acknowledged leader in Judaism. His active opposition to 
Christianity marked him as the natural leader of the persecution that 
arose after the death of Srepnen (7:58—8:3; 9:1-2). The persecutions 
described in 26:10-11 indicate his fanatical devotion to Judaism. He was 
convinced that Christians were heretics and that the honor of the Lord 
demanded their extermination (26:9). He acted in confirmed unbelief (1 
Tim. 1:13). 


III. Conversion. The persecution was doubtless repugnant to his 
finer inner sensitivities, but Saul did not doubt the rightness of his 
course. The spread of Christians to foreign cities only increased his fury 
against them, causing him to extend the scope of his activities. As he 
approached Damascus, armed with authority from the high priest, the 
transforming crisis in his life occurred. Only an acknowledgment of 
divine intervention can explain it. Repeatedly in his letters Paul refers to 
it as the work of divine grace and power, transforming him and 
commissioning him as Christ’s messenger (1 Cor. 9:16-17; 15:10; Gal. 
1:15-16; Eph. 3:7-9; 1 Tim. 1:12-16). In Acts, Luxe provides three 
accounts of this experience, and these vary according to the immediate 
purpose of the narrator and supplement each other. Luke’s own version 
(Acts 9) relates the event objectively, while the two passages in which 
Luke quotes Paul’s account (chs. 22 and 26) stress those aspects 
appropriate to the apostle’s immediate endeavor. 


When the supernatural Being arresting him identified himself as 


“Jesus, whom you are persecuting,” Saul at once saw the error of his 
way and surrendered instantaneously and completely. The three days of 
fasting in blindness were days of agonizing heart-searching and further 
dealing with the Lord. The ministry of Ananas of Damascus consummated 
the conversion experience, unfolded to Saul the divine commission, and 
opened the door to him to the Christian fellowship at Damascus. Later, 
in reviewing his former life, Paul clearly recognized how God had been 
preparing him for his future work (Gal. 1:15-16). 


IV. Early activities. The new convert at once proclaimed the deity 
and messiahship of Jesus in the Jewish synagogues of Damascus, truths 
that had seized his soul (Acts 9:20-22). Since the purpose of his coming 
was no secret, this action caused consternation among the Jews. Paul’s 
visit to Arasa, Mentioned in Gal. 1:17, seems best placed between Acts 
9:22 and 23, which suggests that during this period Paul was ministering 
in the environments of Damascus (under Nasatean rule). Many speculate, 
however, that Paul felt it necessary to retire to rethink his beliefs in the 
light of the new revelation that had come to him; if so, the apostle came 
out of Arabia with the essentials of his theology fixed. 


After returning to Damascus, his aggressive preaching forced him to 
flee the murderous fury of the Jews (Acts 9:23-25; Gal. 1:17; 2 Cor. 
11:32-33). Three years after his conversion Saul returned to Jerusalem 
with the intention of becoming acquainted with Prrer (Gal. 1:18). The 
Jerusalem believers regarded him with cold suspicion, but with the help 
of Barnasas became accepted among them (Acts 9:26-28). His bold 
witness to the Hellenistic Jews aroused bitter hostility and cut the visit 
to fifteen days (Gal. 1:18). Instructed by the Lord in a vision to leave 
(Acts 22:17-21), he agreed to be sent home to Tarsus (9:30), where he 
remained in obscurity for some years. Galatians 1:21-23 indicates that he 
did evangelistic work there, but we have no further details. Some think 
that many of the events of 2 Cor. 11:24-26 must be placed here. 

After the opening of the door of the gospel to the Gentiles in the house 
of Cornenus, a Gentile church was soon established in Syrian Antiocu. 
Barnabas, who had been sent to superintend the revival, saw the need 
for assistance, remembered Saul’s commission to the Gentiles, and 
brought him to Antioch. An aggressive teaching ministry “for a whole 


year” produced a profound impact on the city, resulting in the 
designation of the disciples as “Christians” (Acts 11:20-26). Informed by 
visiting prophets of an impending famine, the Antioch church raised a 
collection and sent it to the Jerusalem elders by Barnabas and Saul 
(11:27-30), marking Saul’s second visit to Jerusalem since his 
conversion. Some scholars equate this visit with that described by Paul 
in Gal. 2:1-10, but Acts 11-12 reveals no traces as yet of such a serious 
conflict in the church about circumcision as the apostle relates in 
Galatians. 


V. Missionary journeys. The work of Gentile foreign missions 
was inaugurated by the church at Antioch under the direction of the Hoty 
spirit in the sending forth of “Barnabas and Saul” (Acts 13:1-3). What is 
usually known as the “first missionary journey” began apparently in the 
spring of A.D. 48 with work among the Jews on the island of Cyprus. 
Efforts at Parnos to gain the attention of the proconsul Sergius Pautus 
encountered the determined opposition of the sorcerer Exymas. Saul 
publicly exposed Elymas’s diabolical character, and the swift judgment 
that fell on the sorcerer caused the amazed proconsul to believe (13:4- 
12). It was a signal victory of the gospel. 


After the events at Paphos, Saul, henceforth called Paul in Acts, 
emerged as the recognized leader of the missionary party. Steps to carry 
the gospel to new regions were taken when the party sailed to Perrca in 
Pamphylia on the southern shores of Asia minor. Here their attendant, 
John Mark, cousin of Barnabas (Col. 4:10), deserted them and returned 
to Jerusalem, an act that Paul regarded as unjustified (see Marx, jonn). 
Arriving at Pisidian Antioch, located in the province of Gaata, the 
missionaries found a ready opening in the Jewish synagogue. Paul’s 
address to an audience composed of Jews and God-fearing Gentiles, his 
first recorded address in Acts, is reported at length by Luke as 
representative of his synagogue ministry (Acts 13:16-41). The message 
made a deep impression, and the people requested that he preach again 
the next Sabbath. The large crowd, mainly of Gentiles, who flocked to 
the synagogue the following Sabbath aroused the jealousy and fierce 
opposition of the Jewish leaders. In consequence Paul announced a 
turning to the Gentiles with their message. Gentiles formed the core of 


the church established in Pisidian Antioch (13:42-52). 


Jewish-inspired opposition forced the missionaries to depart for 
Iconum, SE of Antioch, where the results were duplicated and a 
flourishing church begun. Compelled to flee a threatened stoning at 
Iconium, the missionaries crossed into the ethnographic territory of 
Lycaonia, Still within the province of Galatia, and began work at Lystra, 
which was apparently without a synagogue. The healing of a congenital 
cripple caused a pagan attempt to offer sacrifices to the missionaries as 
gods in human form. Paul’s horrified protest (Acts 14:15-17), arresting 
the attempt, reveals his dealings with pagans who did not have the OT 
revelation. Tiworay apparently was converted at this time. Fanatical 
agitators from Antioch and Iconium turned the disillusioned pagans 
against the missionaries, and in the uproar Paul was stoned. Dragged out 
of the city, the unconscious apostle was left for dead, but as the disciples 
stood around him, he regained consciousness, and reentered the city. 
The next day he was able to go on to neighboring Derre. After a fruitful 
and unmolested ministry there, the missionaries retraced their steps to 
instruct their converts and organize them into churches with responsible 
leaders (14:1-23). They returned to Syrian Antioch and reported how 
God “had opened the door of faith to the Gentiles” (14:27). That is a 
summary of Paul’s message to the Gentiles: salvation is solely through 
rarrH in Christ. 


Paul’s first missionary journey. 


The Jerusalem Council (Acts 15; Gal. 2:1-10) arose out of the tension 
produced by the mass influx of Gentiles into the church. This movement 
evoked the anxiety and opposition of the Pharisaic party in the church. 
Certain men from Jupa came to Antioch and taught the believers there 
that unless they received circumcision they could not be saved. This 
demand, contrary to Paul’s doctrine of susrication by faith, aroused sharp 
controversy and resulted in the sending of Paul, Barnabas, and certain 
others to Jerusalem concerning this matter. Although some scholars 
reject the identification, it seems best to equate Gal. 2:1-10 with Acts 15. 
The differences are due to the differing standpoint of the two writers, 
Luke’s account being historical, whereas Paul’s was personal. In Acts 
there are apparently two public sessions (Acts 15:4 and 15:5-6), while 
Paul speaks of a private meeting with the Jerusalem leaders. After ample 
discussion of the problem, the conference repudiated the view of the 
Judaizers and refused to impose the law on Gentile believers, only 
requesting them to abstain from specific offensive practices. The decision 
was formulated in a letter and was sent to Antioch through Jupas and 
Suas as Official delegates. 


Their position vindicated, Paul and Bar-nabas continued their ministry 
at Syrian Antioch. Apparently during this time the incident of Gal. 2:11- 
21 occurred. The Jerusalem conference had left unmentioned the 
problem of the relation of Jewish believers to the taw. As represented by 
James, Judaic Christians continued to observe the Mosaic law, not for 
salvation, but as a way of life, simply because they were Jewish 
believers. Prrsr’s decision to withdraw from table fellowship with 
Gentiles, lest he offend those of the circumcision, led him into 
inconsistency, which Paul recognized as undermining the status of the 
Gentile believer. 


Paul’s second missionary journey. 


For the second missionary journey Paul and Barnabas separated 
because of their “sharp disagreement” concerning John Mark. Barnabas 
sailed to Cyprus with Mark, while Paul chose Silas and revisited the 
churches in Galatia (Acts 15:36-41). At Lystra, Paul added young 
Timothy to the missionary party, having circumcised him to make him 
acceptable for work among the Jews. Negative leadings closed the door 
to missionary work in Asia and Birnymia, but at Troas Paul received the 
positive call to Maceponia (16:1-9). The use of “we” (16:10) reveals Luke’s 
presence with the group that sailed for Macedonia. The accounts of 
Lypia’s conversion, the deliverance of the demon-possessed slave girl, the 
subtle charges against and imprisonment of Paul and Silas, and the 
startling events that followed (16:11-40) are so vivid they must be the 
work of an eyewitness. Paul’s demands of the magistrates the next 
morning established the dignity of the preachers and safeguarded the 
status of the young church. 


Leaving Luke at Pxnirr, the missionaries next began an expository 
ministry in the synagogue at Turssatonica. With the synagogue soon closed 


to him, Paul apparently carried on a successful Gentile ministry in this 
city. A Jewish-instigated riot forced the missionaries to flee to Berga, 
where a fruitful ministry resulted among the “noble” Bereans. When the 
work there was interrupted by agitators from Thessalonica, Silas and 
Timothy remained, but Paul, the leader of the work, was brought to 
Arens by some brothers (Acts 17:1-15). From 1 Thess. 3:1-2 it appears 
that Timothy came to Athens, but after a short time Paul sent him back 
to Thessalonica. 


Distressed by the Athenian idolatry, Paul preached in the synagogue 
and daily in the marketplace. Drawing the attention of the Athenian 
philosophers, he was requested to give a formal exposition of his 
teaching. His appearance at the Arroracus was not a formal trial. His 
memorable speech before the pagan philosophers (Acts 17:22-31) is a 
masterpiece of tact, insight, and condensation; but the people’s 
contemptuous interruption at the mention of the resurrecrion kept him 
from elaborating the essentials of the gospel. A few converts were made, 
but Paul must have regarded the mission at cultured, philosophical, 
sophisticated Athens with keen disappointment. 


By contrast, the work at Cormra—a city of commerce, wealth, squalor, 
and gross immorality—proved to be a definite success, lasting eighteen 
months (Acts 18:1-17). After finding employment at his trade with Aqua 
and Priscuta, recently expelled from Rome, Paul preached in the 
Corinthian synagogue. Apparently he was depressed from his experience 
at Athens, but the arrival of Silas and Timothy lifted his spirits and a 
vigorous witness was begun (18:5). Timothy’s report concerning the 
Thessalonians caused the writing of 1 Tuessatonians. A few months later, 
because of further information about them, 2 Thessalonians was written. 
Unable to return to Thessalonica, Paul wrote both letters to meet the 
needs of his converts. Some would also place the writing of Gatatians at 
Corinth, but Galatians is capable of a wide range of dating within the 
Acts framework. A successful work among the Gentiles resulted in the 
formation of a large church, the majority of the members being from the 
lower levels of society (1 Cor. 1:26). With the arrival of the new 
proconsul, Garo, perhaps in May A.D. 52, the Jews accused Paul of 
teaching an illegal religion, but the governor, declaring a religious 


controversy outside his jurisdiction, refused to judge the matter. His 
action in effect gave tacit governmental recognition to Christianity. 


When he left Corinth, Paul took Aquila and Priscilla with him as far as 
Epuesus, intending on his return to continue the profitable partnership 
with them there. Refusing an invitation for further ministry in the 
Ephesian synagogue, Paul hurried to Judea. He apparently visited 
Jerusalem and then spent some time at Syrian Antioch (Acts 18:18-22). 
Paul’s subsequent departure from Antioch traditionally marks the 
beginning of the third missionary journey. It is convenient to retain this 
designation, but we should remember that with the second journey 
Antioch had ceased to be the center for Paul’s activities. 


Having strengthened the disciples in “the region of Galatia and 
Phrygia,” Paul commenced a fruitful ministry at Ephesus that lasted 
nearly three years (Acts 19:1-41; 20:31). His work in this city, one of the 
most influential cities of the east, placed Paul at the heart of Greco- 
Roman civilization. After three months of work in the synagogue, Paul 
launched an independent Gentile work, centering his daily preaching in 
the school of Tyrannus for a two-year period. The Ephesian ministry was 
marked by systematic teaching (20:18-21), extraordinary miracles 
(19:11-12), a signal victory over the magical arts (19:13-19), and 
devastating inroads on the worship of Arrems (19:23-27). Streams of 
people came to Ephesus for purposes of commerce, religion, or pleasure. 
Many of them came into contact with the gospel, were converted, and 
spread the message throughout the province (19:10). But the work was 
marked by constant and fierce opposition (20:19; 1 Cor. 15:32). The 
financially prompted riot led by Demerrws brought the work of Paul at 
Ephesus to a close (Acts 19:23—20:1). At Ephesus Paul had inaugurated 
a collection among the Gentile churches for the saints in Judea (1 Cor. 
16:1-4). Since its delivery was to mark the close of his work in the east, 
Paul was making plans to visit Rome (Acts 19:21), intending to go from 
there to Sram (Rom. 15:22-29). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Painting of the apostle Paul discovered in a monastic cave in Ephesus (c. A.D. 300). 


While at Ephesus Paul experienced anxieties because of difficulties in 
the Corinthian church. In a letter, now lost (1 Cor. 5:9), he counseled 
them about their relations to pagan society. Apparently he also made a 
brief visit to Corinth (2 Cor. 12:14). The arrival of a delegation from 
Corinth with a letter from the church was the immediate occasion for 
the writing of 1 Cormwrmans (1 Cor. 16:17-18; 7:1), in which Paul dealt 
with the evils plaguing that church. Titus was sent to Corinth with plans 
for him to come to Paul at Troas. Paul found an open door at Troas, but 
anxiety because of the continued absence of Titus caused him to leave 
for Macedonia. The report of Titus, whom he met in Macedonia, relieved 
Paul’s anxiety, and it was the immediate occasion for his writing of 2 
Corinthians (2 Cor. 2:12-13; 7:5-16), which he sent back to Corinth with 
Titus (8:6, 16-18). After speaking “many words of encouragement” in 
Macedonia, Paul spent the three winter months in Corinth (Acts 20:2-3), 
where he wrote the letter to the Romans to prepare them for his coming 
visit and to secure their support for his contemplated work in Spain 
(Rom. 15:22-29; 16:1, 23). 


Paul’s third missionary journey. 


Paul’s plan to take the collection to Jerusalem directly from Corinth 
was canceled because of a plot on his life; instead he went by way of 
Macedonia, leaving Philippi with Luke after the Passover (Acts 20:3-6). 
Their church-elected travel companions waited for them at Troas, where 
they spent a busy and eventful night (20:7-12). Hoping to reach 
Jerusalem for Pentecost, Paul called the Ephesian elders to meet him at 
Mnuerus. His farewell to them is marked by tender memories, earnest 
instructions, and searching premonitions concerning the future (20:17- 
35). The journey to Jerusalem was marked by repeated warnings to Paul 
of what awaited him there (21:1-16). Some interpreters hold that Paul 
blundered in persisting on going to Jerusalem in the face of these clear 
warnings, thus cutting short his missionary labors. The apostle, however, 
apparently interpreted the warnings not as prohibitions but as tests of 
his willingness to suffer for the cause of his Lord and the church. 


VI. Paul the prisoner. Although cordially received at Jerusalem 
by James and the elders, Paul’s presence created tension in the church 
because of reports that he taught Jews in the Dispersion to forsake 
Moses. To neutralize these reports, the elders suggested to Paul a plan to 


prove that he had no aversion to a voluntary keeping of the law (Acts 
21:17-25). Always anxious to avoid offense, Paul agreed to their 
proposal. The act of conciliation apparently satisfied the Judean 
believers, but it caused Paul’s arrest. Certain Jews from Asia, seeing him 
in the temple, created a tumult by falsely charging him with defiling the 
temple. Rescued from the Jewish mob by the Roman commander and 
some soldiers, Paul secured permission to address the Jews from the 
steps of the barracks. They gave silent attention until he mentioned his 
commission to the Gentiles, when the riot broke out anew (21:37— 
22:29). A scourging, ordered to force information out of him, was 
avoided by Paul’s mention of his Roman citizenship. The commander’s 
efforts the next day before the Sanuepriw to gain further information about 
Paul proved futile. That night the Lord appeared to the discouraged 
apostle, commended his efforts at witnessing, and assured him that he 
would go to Rome. Informed of a plot to murder Paul, the commander 
sent Paul to Cazsarea under a large protective guard (23:17-35). 


The trial before Frux at Caesarea made it clear to this governor that 
the charges against Paul were spurious, but, unwilling to antagonize the 
Jews, he simply postponed a decision. Asked to expound the Christian 
faith before Felix and his Jewish wife Drusmia, Paul courageously probed 
their consciences by preaching “on righteousness, self-control and the 
judgment to come.” Terrified, Felix dismissed the preacher but later sent 
for him frequently, hoping Paul would try to use bribery to secure his 
release. After two years Felix was summoned to Rome and left Paul an 
uncondemned prisoner (Acts 24:1-27). 

With the coming of the new governor, Festus, the Jewish leaders 
renewed their efforts to have Paul condemned. When it became clear to 
Paul that he could not expect justice from the new governor, he used his 
right as a Roman citizen and appealed his case to Carsar, thereby 
removing it from the jurisdiction of the lower courts (Acts 25:1-12). 
When Herod Acrippa u and his sister Bernice came to visit the new 
governor, Festus discussed Paul’s case with Agrippa, an acknowledged 
expert in Jewish affairs. The next day before his royal audience Paul 
delivered a masterly exposition of his position and used the occasion to 
seek to win Agrippa to Christ. Uncomfortable under Paul’s efforts, 


Agrippa terminated the meeting but frankly declared Paul’s innocence to 
the governor (25:13—26:32). 
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school of Tyrannus, where Paul had discussions about the gospel (Acts 19:9). 


Paul was sent to Rome, perhaps in the autumn of A.D. 60, under the 
escort of a centurion named Junus. Luke and Aristarcuus accompanied him. 
Luke’s detailed account of the voyage has the minuteness, 
picturesqueness, and accuracy of an alert eyewitness. Adverse weather 
delayed the progress of the ship. At Myra they transferred to an 
Alexandrian grain ship bound for Italy. Futile efforts to reach 
commodious winter quarters at PHoznx caused the ship to be caught in a 
hurricane-force storm for fourteen days, ending in shipwreck on the 
island of Marra. After spending three months on Malta, the travelers 
journeyed to Rome in another Alexandrian grain ship. Paul’s treatment 
in Rome was lenient; he lived in his own hired house with a soldier 
guarding him. Permitted to receive all who came, he was able to exercise 
an important ministry in Rome (Acts 27-28). The Prison Letters— 
Corossians, Punemon, Epuesians, and Puuspprans—are lasting fruit of this period, 
which afforded him opportunity to meditate and to write. (Not all 
scholars date these letters to the Roman imprisonment.) 


Paul’s journey to Rome. 


VII. Closing years. Acts leaves the question of Paul’s legal status 
unanswered, but there is strong evidence for believing that he was 
released at the end of two years. The amicable attitude of the Roman 
government in Acts favors it, the Prison Letters expect it, the Pastoral 
Letters require it, and tradition asserts it. Paul’s subsequent activities 
must be inferred from scant references in the Pastorals. From their 
contents it seems clear that 1 Timothy and Titus were written before the 
outbreak of the persecution under Nero. After his release, perhaps in the 
spring of A.D. 63, Paul may have visited Spain, but eventually he 
traveled back to the east, visited Ephesus, stationing Timothy there 
when he left for Macedonia (1 Tim. 1:3). He left Titus to complete the 
missionary work on Crere, and in writing to him mentions plans to spend 
the winter at Nicopous (Tit. 1:5; 3:12). Some place the visit to Spain at 
this stage; if so, he may have been working there at the outbreak of the 
persecution by Nero in the autumn of 64. Second Timothy makes it clear 
that Paul is again a prisoner in Rome, kept in close confinement as a 
malefactor (2 Tim. 1:16-17; 2:9). At his first appearance before the court 
he escaped immediate condemnation (4:16-18), but to Timothy he writes 
of no hope for release (4:6-8). He was executed at Rome probably in late 
66 or early 67. Tradition says he was beheaded on the Ostian Way. 


VIII. Achievement and character. Paul’s achievements 
proclaim him an unexcelled missionary statesman. His labors firmly 
planted churches in the strategic centers of Galatia, Asia, Macedonia, 
and Achaia, while his plans for work at Rome and in Spain reveal his 
imperial missionary strategy. His foresight led him to select and train 
strong young workers to carry on the work after him. Paul was 
supremely the interpreter of the gospel of Jesus Christ, interpreted to the 
Gentile world through his labors and letters. It was primarily through his 
work that the worldwide destiny of Christianity was established and 
liberated from the yoke of legalism. His letters to various churches— 
formulating, interpreting, and applying the essence of Christianity—are 
vital to Christian theology and practice. His theology was rooted in his 
own revolutionary experience in Christ. Paul saw the human race’s 
inability to attain to righteousness through their own efforts, but 
realized that God had provided a way of salvation, wholly out of grace 
and love, in Christ Jesus, available through faith alone. He also saw that 
the gospel made strenuous ethical demands on the life and conduct of 
the believer. The essence of the Christian life for Paul was union with 
Christ, whom he loved and served and for whose imminent return he 
yearned. 


Physically, Paul did not present an imposing appearance, as is evident 
from 2 Cor. 10:10. Tradition pictures him as small of stature, having a 
decidedly Jewish physiognomy. That he had a rugged physical 
constitution seems plain from all the hardships and sufferings he 
underwent (11:23-27) and from his ability, amid his spiritual anxieties, 
to earn his own living through manual labor. He endured more than 
most men could endure, yet he keenly felt the frailty of his body. He was 
especially afflicted by “a thorn in [his] flesh” (12:7). The exact nature of 
the affliction can only be conjectured; attempts at identification have 
varied widely. Whatever its precise nature, his feelings of weakness 
made him constantly dependent on divine empowerment (2 Cor. 12:10; 
Phil. 4:12-13). 


The many-sided personality of Paul is difficult to gather into one 
picture. He seems to embody polar extremes: bodily weakness and 
tremendous power, a keen intellect and profound mysticism, strongly 
attracting and furiously repelling people. Intellectually he was a man of 


outstanding ability, one of the world’s great thinkers. He grasped truth 
at its full value and logically worked out its implications. But his 
subtlety of intellect was combined with practical good sense. He was a 
man of strict integrity, ever careful to maintain a good conscience. His 
life was characterized by a love of the truth that allowed no temporizing 
for the sake of expediency. Having understood his duty, he followed it 
unflinchingly, undeterred by possible consequences to himself. He was 
characterized by native zeal and ardor, giving himself wholly to his 
work. He was warm-hearted and affectionate, longing for and making 
strong friendships. He was humble, sincere, and sympathetic. He was by 
nature a religious man, and, already as a Jew but much more as a 
Christian, his faith dominated his life and activities. The secret of his 
unique career lay in his fervent nature as possessed and empowered by 
the living Christ. 


Paulus, Sergius. paw‘luhs, suhr‘jee-uhs (Gk. Sergios Paulos G4950 + 
G4263). When Pau. and Barnasas visited Parmos, the capital of Cyprus, on 
their first missionary journey, they were called before Sergius Paulus, 
the Roman proconsut, because this man of understanding “wanted to hear 
the word of God” (Acts 13:6-12). When Ezymas, his court magician, 
attempted to turn him against the gospel, Paul through a miracle struck 
him with blindness. The incident so affected Sergius Paulus that he 
“Delieved, for he was amazed at the teaching about the Lord” (13:12; 
many have thought that Paul, then known as Saul of Tarsus, took his 
name from this first Gentile convert, but it is more likely that as a Jew of 
the Dispersion he had always borne both a Hebrew and a Roman name). 
Sergius was an old Roman senatorial name, and it is possible that this 
proconsul of Cyprus was the Sergius Paulus mentioned in various 
extrabiblical sources. 


pavement. See Gassatua. 


pavilion. This English word, referring to a large canopy, tent, or the 
like, occurs seven times in the KJV (2 Sam. 22:12), but rarely in modern 


versions (e.g., Job 36:29). It usually renders Hebrew sukkâ H6109, which 
most frequently refers to a “hut” or “booth.” 


pe. pay’ (from peh H7023, “mouth”). Also peh. The seventeenth letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet (5), with a numerical value of 80. It is named for 
the shape of the letter, which in its older form resembles a mouth. Its 
sound corresponds to that of English p (following a vowel, it is 
spirantized, with a sound similar to that of English f ). 


peace. The word used in the OT (Heb. šālôm H8934) basically means 
“completeness” or “soundness.” It can denote neighborliness (Ps. 28:3; 
NIV, “cordially”) or well-being and security (Eccl. 3:8) or the reward of a 
mind stayed on God (Isa. 26:3). It is linked with honest dealing and true 
justice (Zech. 8:16; NIV, “sound”), and is a prominent feature of the 
coming Messan (Isa. 9:6). 


According to the NT, peace (Gk. eiréné G1645) results from God’s 
roraiveness (Phil. 4:7) and is the ideal relation among believers (2 Cor. 
13:11; cf. Matt. 5:23-24). Peace is a mark of serenity (Jn. 14:27) to be 
sought after (Heb. 12:14), and it summarizes the gospel message (Acts 
10:36). It is a fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22), will benefit those who 
practice it both now (Jas. 3:18) and at the second coming (Rom. 2:10), 
and is the opposite of disorder or confusion (1 Cor. 14:33). Peace is the 
presence of God, not the absence of conflict. The Christian who knows 
peace is charged to tell others so that it may come for them, too, through 
Christ, who brought, preached, and is our peace (Eph. 2:14-17). 


peacemaker. One of Jesus’ well-known seatrruves is, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they will be called sons of God” (Matt. 5:9). Believers 
are to function as such, finding their example in Curisr. Christ reconciled 
sinners to God in offering himself as a sacrifice to satisfy God’s divine 
justice (Rom. 5:1; Col. 1:20; cf. Eph. 2:14-17). Through the proclamation 
of the cosper, sinners are restored to harmony with God and act as 
peacemakers (2 Cor. 5:18-19). The ministry of reconcmiation that Christ 


started (Matt. 5:24; 18:15-17) and that he committed to his followers (2 
Cor. 5:18), he will complete when he returns in his kingdom (Isa. 9:6-7; 
14:7; 66:12; Ezek. 34:25; 37:26; Zech. 9:10). See rrace. 


peace-offering. See sACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


peacock. See siros. 


pearl. See mmrrars. 


Pedahel. ped‘uh-hel (Heb. pédah »él H7010, “God has redeemed”). Son 
of Ammihud; he was a leader from the tribe of Narra, chosen to assist 
in the distribution of the land (Num. 34:28). 


Pedahzur. pi-dah’zuhr (Heb. pédahstir or pēdâ-sûr H7011, “the Rock 
has redeemed [or delivered]”). Father of Gamaut; the latter was the head 
of the tribe of Manassen during the wilderness wanderings (Num. 1:10; 
2:20; 7:54, 59; 10:23). 


Pedaiah. pi-day’yuh (Heb. pēdāyâ H7015 and pédayahii H7016 [1 Chr. 
27:20], “Yahweh has redeemed”). (1) Father of Zesman, who was the 
mother of King Jenomxm (2 Ki. 23:36). 

(2) Son of King Jenomcun and father of Zerrussase. (1 Chr. 3:18-19). 
However, Zerubbabel is elsewhere identified as son of Surat. (Ezra 3:2; 
Hag. 1:1). 

(3) Father of Jor; the latter was an officer over W Manasseu during the 
reign of Davw (1 Chr. 27:20). 

(4) Son of Parosh; along with “the temple servants living on the hill of 


Ophel,” he helped repair the Jerusalem wall “up to a point opposite the 
Water Gate toward the east and the projecting tower” (Neh. 3:25). Some 


have thought that he may be the same as #5 or #7 below. 


(5) One of the prominent men (not identified as priests) who stood 
near Ezra when the law was read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). 


(6) Son of Kolaiah and ancestor of Sallu; the latter was one of the 
leaders from Bensamin who volunteered to settle in Jerusalem after the 


return from the exme (Neh. 11:7). 


(7) A Levite who was one of the men appointed by Neneman as 
treasurers in charge of the temple storerooms (Neh. 13:13). 


peddle. This English verb, meaning “to go from place to place selling 
wares,” renders Greek kapéleud G2836, which occurs only once in the NT 
(2 Cor. 2:17). The Greek verb originally meant simply “to drive a trade, 
sell by retail,” but deceitful practices gave the term a pejorative sense, 
and so the KJV renders it with the English verb “corrupt.” The NIV 
preserves the metaphor: “we do not peddle the word of God for profit” 
(NIV; similarly NRSV and other modern versions). In a parallel passage 
(4:2), Paul says, “nor do we distort [doloð G1516] the word of God.” 
Both expressions convey the idea of falsifying, but the former includes 
the additional idea of deceit for worldly advantage. Peddlers often sold 
short measure or adulterated their wine with water. Paul distinguishes 
himself from religious hucksters of the word of God. He gave full 
measure of the whole counsel of God without ulterior motive. 


peg. See piv. 


Pekah. pee’kuh (Heb. pega H7220, short form of Prxanan, “Yahweh has 
opened”). Son of Remaliah and one of the last kings of Israel (2 Ki. 
15:25-31). In the fifty-second year of the reign of Uzzian, Pekah usurped 
the throne by murdering his predecessor, Prkanan, and reigned twenty 
years (15:27). Incensed by the weakening of Israel under the leadership 
before him, caused by internal trouble and the heavy tribute paid to 
Assyria, he formed a league with the Gileadites to resist the 


encroachments of Assyria. To strengthen his position further and 
accomplish his purposes, he allied himself with Rezw of Damascus against 
Jomam king of Jupan (15:37-38). The godly character of Jotham (2 Chr. 
27) probably delayed the realization of this plot until Jotham’s son Anaz 
was on the throne. The details of this campaign are recorded in two 
places in the OT (2 Ki. 16; 2 Chr. 28). Perhaps the most important thing 
about this struggle was that it occasioned the important prophecies of 
Isa. 7-9. Finally Pekah became subject to the Assyrians (2 Ki. 15:29) and 
a short time later was murdered by Hosma. His sad epitaph is 
summarized in 2 Ki. 15:28: “He did evil in the eyes of the Lorn.” 


Pekahiah. pek‘uh-hi‘uh (Heb. péqasyé H7222, “Yahweh has opened,” 
meaning possibly that he has opened his own eyes in compassion, or that 
he has opened a person’s eyes [in the sense of either revealing truth to a 
person or bringing a child to life], or that he has opened the womb). Son 
of Menanem and one of the last kings of Israel, reigning c. 741-740 B.C. (2 


Ki. 15:22-26). The character of his two-year reign is described in these 
terms: “Pekahiah did evil in the eyes of the Lor». He did not turn away 


from the sins of Jeroboam son of Nebat, which he had caused Israel to 
commit” (v. 24). In other words, Pekahiah continued the carr worsup 


instituted by Jerosoam. During Pekahiah’s reign, one of his officers, Pekan 
son of Remaliah, was apparently active in Gnrap, and it is possible that 
the Israelites there and elsewhere in Transyorpan opposed Pekahiah’s rule. 


Pekah took fifty Gileadite warriors with him and assassinated Pekahiah 
(15:25). One may assume that Pekahiah had continued his father 
Menahem’s policy of submission to Assyria, and that anti-Assyrian parties 
in Israel had been looking for a suitable opportunity to gain control. 


Pekod. pee’kod (Heb. pēqôd H7216, from Assyr. Puqūdu). A place in SE 
Babylonia. Its inhabitants, known as the Puqudu in Assyrian and 
Babylonian sources, were an Aramean tribe that had settled E of the Ticris 
River. They were conquered (at least temporarily) by the Assyrian kings 
TiGLATH-PILESER III, Sarcon I, and Sennacuerw. Jeremian Mentions the lands of 


Meratuam and Pekod in his prophecy against Basyton (Jer. 50:21). Ezekiel 
includes Pekod along with the Babylonians and others among the lovers 
of Oholibah (i.e., Jerusalem; see Onoran anp oworean) Who will turn and 
come against her (Ezek. 23:22). 


Pelaiah. pi-lay’yuh (Heb. péla»yé H7102 and pēlāyâ H7126, “Yahweh 
has done a wondrous thing”). (1) Son of Elioenai and _ postexilic 
descendant of Davin (1 Chr. 3:24). 

(2) One of the Levires who assisted Ezra in instructing the people 
concerning the law (Neh. 8:7) and who affixed their seals to Neneman’s 
covenant (10:10). 


Pelaliah. pel‘uh-li‘uh (Heb. pēlalyâ H7139, “Yahweh has intervened [or 
interceded]”). Son of Amzi and grandfather of a priest named Adaiah; 
the latter was a priest and head of family who returned to Jerusalem 
after the exnz (Neh. 11:12). 


Pelatiah. pel‘uh-tituh (Heb. pēlatyāhû H7125 and pēlatyâ H7124, 
“Yahweh has delivered”). (1) Son of Hananiah, grandson of Zeruspaset, 
and descendant of Sotomon (1 Chr. 3:21). 


(2) Son of Ishi and descendant of Simeon during the reign of Hezextan; 
Pelatiah and his brothers led 500 Simeonites in an invasion of Ser and 
wiped out the Amatexires (1 Chr. 4:42-43). 


(3) One of the leaders of the people who sealed the covenant under 
Nenemian (Neh. 10:22). 


(4) Son of Benaiah; he and Jaazaniah son of Azzur were leaders of the 
people in Jerusatem at the time of the exme, and Ezexm. was commanded to 
prophesy against their sin (Ezek. 11:1). While the prophet was speaking, 
Pelatiah died (v. 13). 


Peleg. pee‘lig (Heb. peleg H7105, derivation disputed, but by popular 


etymology, “division”; Gk. Phalek G5744). Son of Esrr and descendant of 
Suem (Gen. 10:25; 11:16-19; 1 Chr. 1:19, 25); included in Luke’s ceneatocy 
oF Jesus curist (Lk. 3:35 [KJV, “Phalec”]). According to the biblical text, 
Peleg received his name “because in his time the earth was divided [verb 
pdlag H7103 niphal, ‘to be separated’]” (Gen. 10:25; 1 Chr. 1:19), 
apparently a reference to the dispersion of the peoples on the earth 
when the Tower of Base: was built (Gen. 11:1-9). The text also seems to 
suggest that with the sons of Eber there is a dividing line among the 
descendants of Shem: the line of Peleg leads to Asranam, whereas the line 
of Joxran (10:26-30) is the last group mentioned before the story of 
Babel. 


Pelet. pee‘lit (Heb. pelet H7118, “deliverance, escape”). (1) Son of 
Jahdai, included in the genealogy of Cares (1 Chr. 2:47). See comments 
under Jannar. 


(2) Son of Azmaveth; he and his brother Jeziel are listed among the 
warriors, kinsmen of Sau, who joined with Davw when the latter took 


refuge at Zrc (1 Chr. 12:3). 


Peleth. pee‘lith (Heb. pelet H7150, meaning unknown, but possibly 
derived from an Egyptian place name). (1) Descendant of Revsen and 
father of On; the latter was one of the Reubenites who joined Koran in his 
rebellion against Moses (Num. 16:1). On the basis of other data (e.g., 
26:8), some scholars emend “Eliab, and On son of Peleth” to read “Eliab 
son of Pallu” (or the like); Patu was a son of Reuben. 


(2) Son of Jonathan and descendant of Jupan through Jeranmee. (1 Chr. 
2:33). 


Pelethite. pel‘uh-thit (Heb. pēlētí H7152, derivation uncertain, perhaps 
related to pelisti H7149, “Philistine”). The Pelethites were a people group 
that possibly should be identified with the Pumismves or perhaps with a 
particular subgroup within this nationality. See further discussion under 


KERETHITE. 
pelican. See sirvs. 


Pella. pel’uh (Gk. Pella). A city of the Decapouis in Transsorpan (modern T 
abaqat Fahil). Although not mentioned in either the OT or the NT, the 
city had a long history and is of significance for biblical studies. Pella 
lies among rugged hills and sharp valleys, about 2.5 mi. (4 km.) E of the 
Jorpan River and 17 mi. (27 km.) S of the Sea of Galilee. Pella stood on 
two mounds, separated by Wadi Jirm; the large oval mound to the N of 
the wadi is the location of the majority of ancient habitation and 
archaeological investigation. A spring, which supported the ancient 
civilizations in the area, still flows into the wadi. The town had a 
number of names but became Pella, after Aexanper tHe creat’s birthplace 
and the capital of Macepoma, when Alexander conquered the area about 
332 B.C. In 63 B.C. it came under the control of Rome with the conquests 
of Pompey, who made it one of ten semi-independent Hellenistic cities 
that constituted the Decapous; as such, it may have been visited by Jesus 
(Mk. 7:31). Several writers indicate that Jerusalem Christians, 
apparently remembering Jesus’ warning (13:14-16), fled to Pella during 
the war with Rome in A.D. 66-70. Although some writers have 
questioned the historicity of the flight to Pella, the city evidently 
maintained a role in ancient Christianity. An early Christian era 
sarcophagus found in a church in the W part of Pella may be a relic of 
the first Christians’ stay in the city. Remains of Byzantine churches and 
monasteries throughout the general area, including a large church 
complex in Pella itself, indicate an on-going Christian presence there. 


Pelonite. pel‘uh-nit (Heb. péléni H7113, gentilic form apparently 
related to péloni H7141, meaning “a certain one”). A designation applied 
to two of Davw’s mighty warriors, Helez (1 Chr. 11:27; 27:10) and Ahijah 
(27:10). Because no family or place is known to have the name Pelon, 
these passages are problematic. See comments under Hrırz #1 and Anyuan 


#2. 


Pelusium. pi-loo’see-uhm (Lat. name from Gk. Pélousion; known in the 
Heb. OT as sin H6096, from the Egyptian name, prob. swn or Syn). KJV 
Sin. A city at the NE extremity of the Nu: delta, very close to the 
Meprrerranean (Modern Tell el-Farama). Though noted in antiquity for its 
flax and wine, the city acquired military importance as a frontier fortress 
facing Patesrine. Ezexiet called it the “stronghold of Egypt,” but prophesied 
that it would “writhe in agony” (Ezek. 30:15-16). It was the site of 
numerous battles. In 525 B.C. Cambyses defeated the Egyptians nearby 
and made Egypt a Persian province. In 343 it was held by Arraxerxes, and 


a decade later by Atexanper THe creat. In 169 it was seized by Anmiocnus IV, 


and a century later Gabinius and Marc Antony captured it for the 
Romans. In 30 B.C. it was occupied by the young Octavian (see Aucustus) 


in his campaign against Antony. During the Roman evpre the city was an 
important station on the route to the Rep sra. 


pen. In the sense “implement for writing,” the term pen is the 
translation of Hebrew :é¢ H6485, referring to a stylus with a hard point 
(e.g., Ps. 45:1; Jer. 17:1), and of Greek kalamos G2812 (only 3 Jn. 13 in 
this sense). See wrimnc. For the meaning “enclosure,” see ror. 


pence. Plural of penny, which is used in the KJV with reference to a 
denarius. See money. 


pendant. See press. 


Peniel. pen’ee-uhl. See PenurL prace). 


Peninnah. pi-nin’uh (Heb. pēninnâ H7166, possibly “ruby” or other 


reddish jewel). Wife of E:xanan the Ephraimite, and rival of his other 
wife, Hannan (1 Sam. 1:2, 4). Peninnah taunted Hannah because the 
latter had no children (vv. 6-7). Hannah prayed for a child, and the Lord 
answered her prayer by giving her Samus (vv. 10-20). 


penknife. See xe. 


penny. See money. 


Pentateuch. pen‘tuh-tyook (Gk. Pentateuchos, from pente, “five,” and 
teuchos, “book, volume”). A term applied to the first five books of the 
Bible—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. It 
corresponds to one of the meanings of the Hebrew word Toran (Law). 
These five books, whose canonicity has never been called into question 
by the Jews, Protestants, or Catholics, head the list of the OT canon (see 
canonicity). As a literary unit they provide the background for the OT as 
well as the NT. Chronologically the Pentateuch covers the period of time 
from the creation to the end of the Mosaic era. 


The book of Genesis begins with an account of creation but soon 
narrows its interest to the human race. Apam and Eve were entrusted with 
the responsibility of caring for the world about them, but forfeited their 
privilege through disobedience and fell into sw. Subsequent generations 
became so wicked that the entire human race, except Noan and his 
family, was destroyed (see roop, THE). When the new civilization 


degenerated, God chose to fulfill his promises of redemption through 
Asranam. From Adam to Abraham represents a long period of time, for 


which the genealogical lists in Gen. 5 and 10 hardly serve as a timetable 
(S@€ ANTEDELUVIANS} GENEALOGY). 

The era of the parriarcus (Gen. 12-50) covers the events of 
approximately four generations—namely, those of Abraham, Isaac, Jacos, 
and Joseu. Scholars generally agree that Abraham lived during the 
nineteenth or eighteenth century B.C., though some date him a century 


earlier and some considerably later. The contemporary culture of this 
period is much better known to us today through recent archaeological 
discoveries. In A.D. 1933 a French archaeologist, André Parrot, 
discovered the ruins of Mani, a city located on the Eupnrates River. Here he 
found numerous temples, palaces, and statues and some 20,000 tablets— 
all of which reflected the culture of the patriarchal era. Nuz, a site E of 
Nineven, excavated beginning in 1925, yielded several thousand 
documents that likewise provide numerous illustrations of customs that 
reflect the patriarchal pattern of living as portrayed in the Genesis 
record. 

After the opening verses of Exodus (see Exopus, soox or), the rest of the 
Pentateuch is chronologically confined to the lifetime of Moses. 
Consequently the deliverance of Israel from Egypt and their preparation 
for entrance into the land of Canaan is the prevailing theme. The 
historical core of these books may be briefly outlined as follows: (1) 
Exod. 1-19, from Ecyer to Mount Sma; (2) Exod. 19-—Num. 10, 
encampment at Mount Sinai, approximately one year; (3) Num. 10-21, 
wilderness wanderings, approximately thirty-eight years; (4) Num. 22 - 
Deut. 34, encampment before Canaan, approximately one year. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The mountains of Sinai, with Jebel Katarina in the background (tallest peak). It was 


probably in this general region that Moses received the law. 


The Mosaic taw was given at Mount Sinai. As God’s covenant people the 
Israelites were not to conform to the idolatrous practices of the 
Egyptians nor to the customs of the Canaanites whose land they were to 
conquer and possess. Israel’s religion was a revealed religion. For nearly 
a year they were carefully instructed in the law and the covenant. A 
TABERNACLE Was erected as the central place for the worsne of God. Offerings 
and sacrifices were instituted to make atonement for their sins and for 
expression of their gratitude and devotion to God. The Aaronic family 
(see Aaron), supported by the Levies, was ordained to serve at the 
tabernacle in the ministration of divine worship. Feasts and seasons 
likewise were carefully prescribed for the Israelites so that they might 
worship and serve God as his distinctive people. After the entrance into 
Canaan was delayed for almost forty years because of the unbelief of the 
Israelites, Moses reviewed the law for the younger generation. This 
review, plus timely instructions for the occupation of Palestine, is 
summarized in the book of Deurzronomy. 


For study purposes the Pentateuch lends itself to the following 
analysis: I. The era of beginnings (Gen. 1:1—11:32) A. The account of 
creation (1:1—2:25) B. The fall and its consequences (3:1—6:10) C. The 
flood: God’s judgment on the human race (6:11—8:19) D. New 
beginning (8:20—11:32) II. The patriarchal period (Gen. 12:1—50:26) 
A. The life of Abraham (12:1—25:18) B. Isaac and Jacob (25:19—36:43) 
C. Joseph (37:1—50:26) II. Emancipation of Israel (Exod. 1:1—19:2) A. 
Israel freed from slavery (1:1—13:19) B. From Egypt to Mount Sinai 
(13:20—19:2) IV. The religion of Israel (Exod. 19:3—Lev. 27:34) A. 
God’s covenant with Israel (Exod. 19:3—24:8) B.The place of worship 
(Exod. 24:9—40:38) C. Instructions for holy living (Lev. 1:1—27:34) 1. 
The offerings (1:1—7:38) 2. The priesthood (8:1—10:20) 3. Laws of 
purification (11:1—15:33) 4. Day of atonement (16:1-34) 5. Heathen 
customs forbidden (17:1—18:30) 6. Laws of holiness (19:1—22:33) 7. 
Feasts and seasons (23:1—25:55) 8. Conditions of God’s blessings (26:1 
—27:34) V. Organization of Israel (Num. 1:1—10:10) A. The numbering 
of Israel (1:1—4:49) B. Camp regulations (5:1—6:21) C. Religious life of 
Israel (6:22—9:14) D. Provisions for guidance (9:15—10:10) VI. 
Wilderness wanderings (Num. 10:11—22:1) A. From Mount Sinai to 
Kadesh (10:11—12:16) B. The Kadesh crisis (13:1—14:45) C. The years 


of wandering (15:1—19:22) D. From Kadesh to the Plains of Moab (20:1 
—22:1) VII. Instructions for entering Canaan (Num. 22:2—36:13) A. 
Preservation of God’s chosen people (22:2—25:18) B. Preparation for 
conquest (26:1—33:49) C. Anticipation of occupation (33:50—36:13) 
VIII. Retrospect and prospect (Deut. 1:1—34:12) A. History and its 
significance (1:1—4:43) B. The law and its significance (4:44—28:68) C. 
Final preparation and farewell (29:1—34:12) The authorship of the 
Pentateuch has been a major concern of OT scholars for more than two 
centuries. According to the consensus of mainstream scholarship, the 
Pentateuch was composed of four major documents, which actually 
reflected the historical conditions between Davidic and exilic times. 
These documents were then combined into one literary unit about 400 
B.C. or even later. This Documentary Hypothesis originated in the 
observation that Exod. 6:2-3 appears to teach that the divine name, 
Yahweh (see Jenovan), was not revealed until the time of Moses, whereas 
the book of Genesis as we have it allows the knowledge of the name 
from Gen. 4:26 onward. Since it is unreasonable that a single author 
would use the name virtually from the start and then say that it was not 
known until much later, it became fashionable to divide sections of 
Genesis and Exodus into originally separate documents depending on 
whether the divine name was used or not. This process of sifting out 
original documents was then extended to the rest of the Pentateuch. 


In its classical form the Documentary Hypothesis held to four basic 
documents, for convenience named J (a document using the divine name 
Yahweh, also spelled Jahweh), E (a document using Eronm to refer to 
God), P (a document specializing in priestly material, genealogies, 
sacrifices, etc.), and D (Deuteronomy). Of these, J and E were the 
earliest (900 B.C. onward), D was the product of the reform of King 
Josan (650 onward), and P was postexilic (400 onward). Some features 
of the text have been attributed to one or more sets of redactors. 
Individual scholars, moreover, proposed additional sources. The theory 
as a whole has been greatly modified in specialist circles based on the 
results of further archaeological, linguistic, literary, and theological 
research. While scholars continue to refer to J E D P, today it has 
become more fashionable to think of streams of tradition, many of them 
reaching back to Mosaic times. 


The Pentateuch itself, from Exodus to Deuteronomy, registers a 
pervasive claim to be Mosaic, not necessarily indicating that Moses 
wrote every word of it, but in the sense that by far most of the material 
claims to come directly from him, however it was written down. Like all 
leaders of the ancient world, Moses must have had his own secretary, 
and it would be taken for granted that written records would be kept. 
Moses was himself a highly educated man, brought up in the most 
advanced and sophisticated society of his day. The book of Genesis, 
unlike Exodus-Deuteronomy, registers no authorship claim, though it 
should be considered a reasonable understanding of the evidence that 
whoever is responsible for Exodus onward is also responsible for 
Genesis. Genesis gives evidence of quoting source documents, and Moses 
would have been better placed than anyone else to have access to the 
archives of his people. 


Pentateuch, Samaritan. See text AND versions (01). 


Pentecost. pen‘ti-kost (Gk. pentékoste G4300, “fiftieth [day]”). The 
Greek equivalent for the OT Feast of Weeks (Exod. 34:22; Deut. 16:9- 
11), variously called the Feast of Harvest (Exod. 23:16) or the Day of 
Firstfruits (Num. 28:26), which fell on the fiftieth day after the Feast of 
the Passover. The exact method by which the date was computed is a 
matter of some controversy. 


Originally, the festival was the time when, with appropriate ritual and 
ceremony, the rirstrrurrs of the grain harvest, the last Palestinian crop to 
ripen, were formally dedicated. The festival cannot therefore have 
antedated the settlement in Palestine. Leviticus 23 prescribes the sacred 
nature of the holiday and lists the appropriate sacrifices. Numbers 28 
appears to be a supplementary list, prescribing offerings apart from 
those connected with the preservation of the ritual loaves. In later 
Jewish times, the feast developed into a commemoration of the giving of 
the Mosaic law. To reinforce this function, the rabbis taught that the law 
was given fifty days after the rxovus, a tradition of which there is no trace 
in the OT nor in Puno and Josspuus. 


It was the events of Acts 2 that transformed the Jewish festival into a 
Christian one. Some have seen a symbolic connection between the 
firstfruits of the ancient festival and the firstfruits of the Christian 
dispensation. In any case, the primary reference to Pentecost in the NT is 
in connection with the outpouring of the Hoty srrrr to dwell in the cuurcu 
(Acts 2:1). This event was in answer to the explicit promise of Christ (Jn. 
16:7, 13; Acts 1:4, 14). Of the events of Pentecost recorded in Acts 2, 
much interest attaches to the manifestation of glossolalia (see toncuss, crt 
or). In his sermon on that day, Perrer stressed that the bestowal of the 
Spirit was in fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy (2:16-21, quoting Joel 2:28- 
32). 


Penuel (person). peh-nyoo’uhl (Heb. pénii él H7158, “the face of 
God”; cf. Puanuet). (1) Son (or descendant) of Hur, descendant of Jupan, 
and “father” (i.e., founder) of Gepor (1 Chr. 4:4). Apparently, the town of 
Gedor was founded by both Penuel and Jereo (v. 18). 


(2) Son of Shashak and descendant of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:25). 


Penuel (place). peh-nyoo’uhl (Heb. pénti él H7159 and pēnî ël H7161 
[only Gen. 32:30], “the face of God”). Also Peniel. A place on the Jassox 
River E of the Jorpan where Jacos wrestled with the angel. Penuel is 
identified with modern Tell edh-Dhahab esh-Shergiyeh, 8 mi. (13 km.) E 
of the Jordan on the Nahr ez-Zerga (the biblical Jabbok). The NIV uses 
the variant form Peniel consistently to distinguish this place from Pernvet 


(PERSON). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Ancient Penuel was located in this area along the Jabbok River. (View to the E.) 


Genesis 32:22-32 records what happened when Jacob stayed at the 
ford of the Jabbok on his way back from Pappan aram. That night he 
wrestled with “a man” (v. 24; “the angel,” according to Hos. 12:4) who 
finally blessed him and changed his name to Israel. “So Jacob called the 
place Peniel, saying, ‘It is because I saw God face to face, and yet my life 
was spared” (v. 31). A town was evidently built on the site, for the 
name appears again in connection with the judgeship of Gmron (Jdg. 8). 
In his pursuit of the Midianite kings Zesan ann zaLmunna, Gideon sought help 
from Succor and Peniel, but these towns refused. Whereupon, when he 
captured the two enemy kings, he punished both towns. “He also pulled 
down the tower of Peniel and killed the men of the town” (8:17). 
Whether Peniel fell into ruin and was vacated at this time is not certain, 
but we are told that many years later King Jrrosoam “built up” the town 
(1 Ki. 12:25). 


people. See Genz. 


people of the east. See zasr, PEOPLE (CHILDREN) OF. 


Peor. pee’or (Heb. pë ôr H7186, derivation uncertain). (1) A mountain 
in Moas in the vicinity of Neso (Num. 23:28), associated with #2 below. 
Here Barak brought Baraam to curse Israel. The precise location of this 


high point is unknown. 
(2) The name of a Moabite deity (Num. 25:18). See Baa peor. 


Peraea. See Perea. 


Perath. pee‘rath (Heb. pérat H7310). According to the NIV and a few 
other versions, Perath was a place where Jeremian was instructed to hide a 
linen belt (Jer. 13:4-7). Most versions, however, understand the name as 
a reference to the Evpuratss, which is the rendering of the Hebrew word 
elsewhere. 


Perazim. pi-ray’zim (Heb. pérasim H7292, “breaches” or “the ones that 
break through”). A mountain mentioned by Isaiah to illustrate God’s 
rising against the scoffers in Jerusalem (Isa. 28:21). See Baar perazim. 


perdition. This English term is used eight times in the KJV as the 
rendering of Greek apodleia G724, “destruction, ruin,” but it is seldom 
used in modern versions (not at all in the NIV). The Greek term occurs 
almost twenty times in the NT, but it is used literally in only one context 
(Matt. 26:8 = Mk. 14:4, with reference to the waste of the ointment). 
Otherwise it is used in the NT in a metaphorical sense of the doom of the 
enemies of God. The beast of Revelation is described as going “to his 
destruction” (Rev. 17:8, 11; cf. Matt. 7:13; Rom. 9:22). Elsewhere, the 
perdition that awaits persecutors of the church is contrasted with the 
sa.vation Of believers (Phil. 1:28; cf. 3:19). From the foregoing, it appears 
that the meaning is not annihilation, but the state of being lost—outside 
the enjoyment of God’s salvation and eternal life, and under God’s wratu 
and supcmenr. See also perpirion, SON oF. 


perdition, son of. A phrase used to designate two men in the NT. 
Curist uses it in referring to Jupas iscarior (Jn. 17:12 KJV; NIV, “the one 


doomed to destruction”). Pavut uses it in 2 Thess. 2:3, applying it to the 
“man of lawlessness” (the Anricurist). The phrase comes from the Hebrew 
custom of noting a certain trait or characteristic in a person and then 
referring to that person as the son of that trait. The term therefore would 
designate these two men as being the complete devotees of all that 
PERDITION Signified. 


Perea. puh-ree‘uh (Gk. Peraia, from peran G4305, “beyond, on the other 
side”). The Greek term for Transsorpan, that is, the land E of the Jorpan 
River. This name never occurs in the Bible (except in a textual variant at 
Lk. 6:17), but it is regularly used by Josrrnus and others to describe not 
only that general area, but more specifically the political district known 
as Perea. Thus in the statement that large crowds followed Jesus “from 
Galilee, the Decapolis, Jerusalem, Judea and the region across the 
Jordan” (Matt. 4:25), the last area mentioned refers to Perea. 

Before the Israelite conquest, Transjordan was occupied by Moabites, 
Ammonites, and others. Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh 
inherited it in the original allotment. Being on the eastern frontier of the 
Promised Land, this area often was the first to suffer as a result of 
invasions from the E. During the intertestamental period, the Jewish 
(Hasmonean) ruler Alexander Jannaeus conquered and forcibly 
converted the Pereans to Jupaism. After the death of Herop the Great in 4 
B.C., and during the life of Curisr, Perea was controlled by Heron Antipas. 
Its northern boundary was S of Pua, while the southern boundary was 
Macuaerus, a Herodian fortress halfway down the E shore of the Dean sra. 
Acrpa m, under Emperor Nero, ruled Perea until his death in A.D. 100. 


NT scholars often speak of a “Perean ministry” during the last few 
months of Christ’s life. It is said to begin with his departure from Gauze 
(Matt. 19:1; Mk. 10:1), ending with the anointing by Mary in Bernany 
(Matt. 26:6-13; Mk. 14:3-9). However, very few of the incidents recorded 
for that period of our Lord’s ministry actually took place beyond the 
Jordan, so the designation “Perean ministry” is somewhat of a 
misnomer. The Bernany of Jn. 1:28 where Jesus was baptized is described 
as being “beyond the Jordan.” Jesus certainly passed through Perea on 


his many journeys from Nazaren to Jerusatem in the years before his public 
ministry. 


peres. pee res. See MENE, MENE, TEKEL, PARSIN. 


Peresh. pee‘rish (Heb. pereš H7303, derivation uncertain). Son of Makr 
(by his wife Maacan) and grandson of Manassex (1 Chr. 7:16). 


Perez. pee‘riz (Heb. peres H7289, “breach,” but original meaning of 
name disputed; gentilic parsî H7291, “Perezite” [KJV, “Pharzite”]; Gk. 
Phares G5756). KJV Pharez (OT except 1 Chr. 27:3; Neh. 11:4, 6) and 
Phares (NT). Son of Jupan by his daughter-in-law Tamar; his twin brother 
was Zeran. Popular etymology attributes his name to the manner of his 
birth (Gen. 38:28-30). In the genealogies Perez and his progeny (Hezron 
and Hamul) take precedence over Zerah (Gen. 46:12; Num. 26:20-21; 1 
Chr. 2:4-5), and some leading families of Judah traced their lineage to 
him (1 Chr. 9:4; 27:3; Neh. 11:4, 6). Perhaps his real prominence derives 
from the fact that he was an ancestor of Davm (Ruth 4:18-22). Perez is 
included in the cenzatocy or Jesus curist (Matt. 1:3; Lk. 3:33). (See also Prrez 


uzzAH; Rimmon prrez.) PereZ-uzza. See Perez uzzan. 


Perez Uzzah. pee‘riz-uh’zuh (Heb. peres uzzd H7290 and peres ‘uzzd ° 
H7290, “the breach of Uzzah”). Also Perez-uzza. The name given to the 
place where God struck Uzzan dead for touching the ARK OF THE COVENANT. 
Both 2 Sam. 6:6-11 and 1 Chr. 13:9-14 record the sin of Uzzah. The ark 
was being transported on an oxcart, and as the procession reached “the 
threshing floor of Nacon” (or Kidon), Uzzah touched the ark to stop it 
from tipping. God killed him for that, and Dav reacted in anger. The 
place was named Perez Uzzah “because the Lorn’s wrath had broken out 
[paras peres, lit., breached a breach] against Uzzah.” The site is 
unknown, but it must have been a short distance W of Jerusaiem (see 
comments under Kwov). 


perfection, perfect. In the Bible, God alone, who lacks nothing in 
terms of goodness or excellence, is presented as truly perfect. Everything 
he is, thinks, and does has the character of perfection (Deut. 32:4; 2 
Sam. 22:31; Job 37:16; Ps. 18:30; 19:7; Matt. 5:48). In the OT, the 
primary relevant words are the adjectives salem H8969 (1 Ki. 8:61 et al.) 
and tam H9447 (Cant. 6:9 et al.), as well as their cognates. The meaning 
is that of wholeness or completeness, and this quality often is ascribed to 
a person (Job 1:1, 8; 2:3; Ps. 37:37; 64:4). The words are used to 
describe the hearts of individuals (1 Ki. 8:61; 11:4; 15:3, 14; 2 Ki. 20:3; 
1 Chr. 12:38; 28:9; 29:19; 2 Chr. 16:9; 25:2; Isa. 38:3), the quality of 
offerings (Lev. 22:21), God’s way (2 Sam. 22:31; Ps. 18:30), the way of 
the righteous (Ps. 18:32; 101:6), the law of the Lord (19:7), and so forth. 
The main adjective employed in the NT is teleios G5455 (e.g., Jas. 1:4). 
This term is employed to describe God himself (Matt. 5:48), God’s will 
(Rom. 12:2), the function of spiritual discipline (Jas. 1:4), God’s gifts 
(1:17), the “law of liberty” (1:25), the quality of love (1 Jn. 4:18), and 
persons (Matt. 19:21; Eph. 4:13; Phil. 3:15; Col. 1:28; 4:12; Jas. 3:2). In 
some passages the idea is clearly that of reaching the point of full 
growth or maturity (e.g., 1 Cor. 14:20; Heb. 5:14). It is almost 
universally recognized that the Bible does not support the notion of 
absolute ethical perfection, or sinlessness, in the present life. See 
SANCTIFICATION. 


The theme of perfection is especially prominent in the letter to the 
Hesrews. God is said to have made Jesus, the author of our salvation, 
“perfect through suffering” (Heb. 2:10). Again, “Although he was a son, 
he learned obedience from what he suffered and, once made perfect, he 
became the source of eternal salvation for all who obey him” (5:8-9). As 
a result, Jesus is “the author and perfecter of our faith” (12:2). This line 
of thought is evidently connected to the exarration or curist (cf. 2:9), to the 
lack of perfection of the old covenant (7:11; 9:9; 10:1), to the perfection of 
the new covenant (9:11; cf. 8:13), and to the perfecting of believers 
(11:40). By his death and resurrection, Jesus brings in perfection, that is, 
eschatological fulfillment, which is even now experienced by his 
“brothers” (2:11). 


perfume. See OINTMENTS AND PERFUMES. 


perfumer. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Perga. puhr’guh (Gk. Pergé G4308). Also Perge. The chief city of 
Pampnyuia. PauL and Barnazas passed through Perga twice on their first 
penetration of Asia minor, both on the way into the territory and on the 
way out (Acts 13:13-14; 14:24-25). Perga stood some 8 mi. (13 km.) 
inland from the coast, a situation frequently found with cities in the E 
Mediterranean, where the Cilician pirates were a recurrent danger. The 
intervening tract of land formed a glacis and served as protection against 
a surprise attack by night. Not much is known about the early history of 
Perga, though archaeology has revealed its ancient prosperity and 
standing. The ruins are well known, standing as they do near the modern 
Murtana, some 11 mi. (18 km.) to the E of Antalya (Arraua), in the 
province of Konia. There is an acropolis, naturally formed by a rocky 
eminence, a position of vantage and defensive strength that must have 
attracted the first colonists. Surviving remnants of the lower city are 
chiefly Hellenistic. Surrounding fortifications and a fine city gate are 
visible, the whole complex elaborated and adorned by the benefactions 
of a noble Roman matron, Plancia Magna, to whom considerable 
epigraphic tribute is found. Curbed and channeled Roman shopping 
streets, over a chain wide and lined with Ionic columns, are 
characteristic of this period of city building. Outside is a Roman stadium 
and a theater cleverly built into a hillside. The seating capacity, some 
12,000, is an indication of the population of the city in imperial times. 


Pergamos. See Prrcamum. 


Pergamum. puhr’guh-muhm (Gk. Pergamos G4307). Also Pergamon, 
Pergamos (KJV), Pergamus. A city in the region of Mysia, located 15 mi. 
(24 km.) from the Aegean Sea, with the hills around Smyrna and the 


island of Lesbos in distant view, on a great humped hill that dominates 
the plain of the Caicus River. This eminence formed Pergamum’s first 
acropolis (an upper, fortified part of the city). The name is also applied 
to a kingdom that had this city as its capital and that for a time covered 
most of Asia minor. Pergamum was an ancient seat of culture and 
possessed a library that rivaled Atexanpria’s. Parcument (charta Pergamena) 
was invented at Pergamum to free the library from Egypt’s jealous ban 
on the export of papyrus. When the last of the Pergamenian kings 
bequeathed his realm to Rome in 133 B.C., Pergamum became the chief 
town of the new Roman province of Asi and was the site of the first 
temple of the Carsar cult, erected to Rome and Aucustus in 29 B.C. One of 
the seven letters in the book of Revelation is addressed to the Christian 
community in Pergamum (Rev. 1:11; 2:12-17). 


© Dr. James C. Martin An altar dedicated to Zeus at Pergamum. (View to the E, with modern Bergama in the 


background.) 


In addition to emperor worsup, the cults to Asclepius and Zeus were also 
endemic. The symbol of the former was a serpent, and Pausanias 
describes his cult image “with a staff in one hand and the other on the 
head of a serpent.” Pergamenian coins illustrate the importance that the 
community attached to this cult. Caracalla is shown on one coin, 
saluting a serpent twined round a bending sapling. On the crag above 
Pergamum was a thronelike altar to Zeus (cf. Rev. 2:13), now in the 
Berlin Museum. It commemorated a defeat of a Gallic inroad and was 
decorated with a representation of the conflict of the gods and the 
giants, the latter shown as monsters with snakelike tails. To deepen 


Christian horror at Pergamum’s obsession with the serpent-image, Zeus 
was called in this context “Zeus the Savior.” It is natural that 
“Nicolaitanism” should flourish in a place where politics and paganism 
were so closely allied (2:15; see Nicotarran), and where pressure on 
Christians to compromise must have been heavy. 


Perge. See Prroa. 


Perida. See Prrupa. 


Perizzite. per ‘i-zit (Heb. pērizzî H7254, possibly “of the open country,” 
but perhaps a non-Semitic name). A collective term for one of the older 
population groups of Parestme that lived in the hill country of Jupan. The 
name is frequently coupled with those of other peoples living in 
Palestine before the conquest under Josnua; for example, Perizzites and 
Canaanites (Gen. 13:7; 34:30; Exod. 23:23; et al.); Perizzites, Hivites, 
and Jebusites (Josh. 9:1; 12:8; Jdg. 3:5; et al.); Perizzites and Hittites 
(Exod. 3:8, 17; Josh. 24:11; et al.). The Perizzites are included among 
the groups that the Israelites were unable to exterminate, and whose 
descendants were made slaves by Sotomon (1 Ki. 8:20; 2 Chr. 8:7; cf. also 
Jdg. 3:5). The older view that assumed the term to mean simply 
“villager” as distinguished from other nomadic peoples is now 
unacceptable. There is little question that a specific group or tribe is 
meant in the various biblical lists, but the origin of the term is uncertain 
(some think that it is an equivalent to Amorirz; others have suggested that 
the name is Hurrian). To date the Perizzites are unknown in any but the 
biblical citations. 


perjury. See oarn. 


persecution. In its most common sense, this signifies a particular 
course or period of systematic infliction of punishment or penalty for 


adherence to a particular religious belief. Oppression is to be 
distinguished from it. Puxaraon oppressed the Hebrews; so did 
NesucHapnezzar. Danie. and Jeremian Were persecuted. Systematic persecution 
began with the Roman imperial government. Notably tolerant toward 
alien religious beliefs in general, the Romans clashed with the Christians 
over the formalities of emprror worsuip. In that fact, according to some, lies 
the prime significance of the persecutions. Persecution began as a social 
reaction and became political later, a process that can be detected in the 
surviving documents. The state’s policy of repression was intermittent 
and was visibly daunted by the growing numbers of the Christians. 


A considerable body of literature has gathered around the difficult 
theme of the legal basis on which the authorities pursued their policy 
and on the incidence and severity of the persecutions themselves. 
Disregarding Ciaupws’s anti-Semitism of A.D. 49 (Acts 18:2), in which the 
Christians were not distinguished from Jews, Nero must be regarded as 
the first persecutor. In 64 (Tacitus, Annals 15.38-44) this emperor used 
the small Christian community as a scapegoat for a disastrous fire in 
Rome, placing on the Christians the charge of arson that was popularly 
leveled against him. Domman’s execution of Glabrio and Flavius Clemens 
in 95 and the exile of Domitilla for “atheism” and “going astray after the 
customs of the Jews” (Dio Cassius, Roman History 67.44) was probably 
anti-Christian action, incidents that strikingly reveal the spread of 
Christianity to prominent Roman citizens by the end of the first century. 
Pliny’s famous correspondence with Trasan in 112 (Pliny, Epistles 10.96- 
97) reveals the state more moderate but still uncompromising in its 
action against Christians. Trajan’s policy, laid down for Pliny in Brrnynia, 
was followed by Harrian and Antonius Pius (117-161). At the close of the 
second century, with the death of Septimius Severus, a long period of 
relative peace followed that continued until 303, when Diocletian 
initiated the last short but savage period of persecution, described by 
Lactantius and Eusebius. 


perseverance. This English term is used a number of times in the NIV 
to render Greek hypomoné G5705, “patience, endurance” (Rom. 5:3-4 et 


al.). The KJV uses it to render proskarterésis G4675, which occurs only 
once (Eph. 6:18). See parence. The Christian doctrine of perseverance, 
however, is based not on particular uses of such terms but on explicit 
declarations of Scripture. In Jn. 10:29, for example, in a continuation of 
the passage on Jesus as the great shepherd, the Lord said: “My Father, 
who has given them to me, is greater than all; no one can snatch them 
out of my Father’s hand.” Paul wrote that “God’s gifts and his call are 
irrevocable” (Rom. 11:29). And again he gave assurance to the 
Philippians: “being confident of this, that he who began a good work in 
you will carry it on to completion until the day of Christ Jesus” (Phil. 
1:6; cf. 2 Thess. 3:3; 2 Tim. 1:12; 4:18). On the basis of such promises, a 
strong position has been taken historically by those of the Reformed and 
Calvinistic tradition, which maintains that those whom God has elected 
and upon whom he has poured out his Spirit effectually will persevere to 
the end. Others object that some passages seem to allow for the 
possibility that believers may fall away (esp. Heb. 6:4-6; 10:26-27). See 


alSO APOSTASY; ELECTION} SANCTIFICATION. 


Persia. puhr“zhuh (Heb. paras H7273, gentilic porst H7275, “Persian”; 
from Old Pers. Parsa, later Pars and Fars). A country of SW Asia, to the E 
of Babylonia. In 1935 its name was changed to Iran (from the Avestan 
term Airyana; cf. English Arian). As a geographical term Persia may be 
taken to mean the Iranian plateau, bounded by the Ticris Valley on the W 
and S, the Indus Valley on the E, and the Armenian ranges and the 
Caspian Sea on the N, comprising in all something near one million sq. 
mi. (2.6 million sq. km.). The plateau is high and saucer-shaped, rimmed 
by mountains rich in mineral wealth, but with wide tracts of arid desert 
in the interior. The land lies across the old road communications of 
Europe and Asia, a fact that has done much to determine Persia’s 
ethnology and history. 


The Persian Empire. 


It is seldom possible to separate history and geography, and the term 
Persia has signified both less and more than the geographical and 
general meaning just given. The original Persia was a small area N of the 
Persian Gulf, known as Persis, the modern Fars. It was a rugged area 
with desert on its maritime borders, its chief town known to the Greeks 
as Persepolis. The Medes lay to the N, Elam was on the W, and Carmania 
to the E. This small province was the original home of the Iranian tribe 
that finally dominated the whole country and founded the vast Persian 
empire, which at the time of its widest extent stretched from the Aegean 
Sea to the Indus River, and from N to S extended from the Black Sea, the 
Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, the Oxus, and the Jaxartes to the Persian 
Gulf, the Indian Ocean, and the cataracts of the Nile. This was the 
imperial power, described by Herodotus, that clashed with the Greeks at 
the beginning of the fifth century B.C. and that ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
overthrew a century and a half later. This, too, was the imperial Persia 
of the OT, which rose on the ruins of Basyton, which is seen in the life of 
Estuer, and which formed the background of the events described in the 
books of Ezra and Nenemian. 


The Persians belonged to the people groups known as Indo-European 
(so called because most of the languages of Europe together with the 


Persian and Indic languages clearly descended from a common source). 
Migrations during the third and second millennia B.C. appear to have 
spread tribal groups who spoke a common language through the 
European peninsulas, into India, and into the northern Middle East. The 
picture is complex, but the Persians emerged to dominate the whole 
complex of the Iranian tribes. A ninth-century B.C. Assyrian inscription 
mentions Parsua as a northern country adjoining Mepia. This may be the 
first historical reference to the Persians before their movement S into 
Anshan and Parsa, the Persis mentioned above. The Assyrian reference 
may catch the Iranian tribe in the process of its migration. In Persis, the 
Persians were at first subject to the power of their northern neighbors, 
the Medes, although Eram, encroaching from the W, tended to form a 
buffer state between them. If reasons are sought for historical processes, 
it could have been the stimulus of Elam that caused Persian expansion. 


Through Elam, Persis had contact with the developed civilizations of 
the Eururates Valley. On the other hand, it may have needed no more 
than the emergence of a masterful personality to initiate the process. 
Such a person was Cyrus, second of that name from the ruling family of 
the Achaemenids. According to tradition, Cyrus was related to Astyages, 
king of Media. Rising against his relative, Cyrus threw off the Median 
hegemony and established the Persians as the dominant tribe in 549 B.C. 
Some form of governmental partnership appears to have been 
established, for Medes held privileged posts in the new administration. 
Cyrus then moved W to defeat the Lydian empire of Croesus in 545, and 
S to defeat Nabonidus of Babylon in 538. The conquest of Lydia gave 
Cyrus Asia Minor; the overthrow of Babylon made him master of the 
Euphrates River plain, Assyria, Syria, and Palestine. Thus arose the 
greatest W Asian empire of ancient times. It was indeed the first of the 
world’s great imperial organizations, a foreshadowing of the system of 
Rome, beneficent and humane when compared with the Assyrian empire, 
but too loosely held and geographically divided to survive. The conflict 
between Samaria and Jerusatem, depicted in the life of Neneman, is an 
illustration of the indiscipline that could reign in remoter corners. 
Nehemiah was working by royal decree and yet found his work 
hampered by armed interference. Ezra’s fear (Ezra 8:22) suggests similar 
pockets of anarchy. 
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Colorful depiction of a row of guards on the E gate of the Achaemenid palace at Susa (6th cent. B.C.). 


Cyrus’s great empire was organized by him and by Darws (521-486 
B.C.), who succeeded him, after a period of revolt and dynastic trouble. 
Coming to terms with geography, Cyrus and Darius sought to combine a 
measure of local autonomy with centralization in a supreme controlling 
power, a difficult task even where communications are swift and 
efficient. The empire was cut into provinces, each under the rule of a 
satrap, who might be a local ruler or a Persian noble. With the satrap 
were military and civil officials directly responsible to the king, who was 
also kept informed on local matters by means of his “eyes,” or his 
itinerant inspectors. This was an attempt to check maladministration in 
the satrapies and to anticipate challenges to the royal power. All 
provinces were assessed for monetary and manpower contributions to 
the central treasury and armed forces. An attempt was wisely made to 
preserve efficient forms of local government, and Greek city-states on 
the Ionian seaboard still functioned, with religion, language, and civic 
government intact. Inscriptions suggest that there were three official 
languages—Persian, Elamitic, and Babylonian. Darius further unified his 
empire by an efficient gold coinage, state highways, and a postal system, 
arrangements that became famous for their usefulness. The four books of 
the OT in which Persia forms a background (Ezra, Esther, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel) all illustrate the royal tendency to delegate special authority to 
individuals for specific tasks. 


Cyrus and the Achaemenid kings were Zoroastrians, worshipers of 
Ahura Mazda, “the Wise Lord.” The Mac of the Medes appear to have 
been reorganized by Cyrus into a Mazdaist priesthood. Zoroaster taught 
that Ahura Mazda, together with his holy spirit, warred against an evil 
spirit, Ahriman. There was an element of messianism in the cult, for it 
taught that after the earthly life of a future savior, God will finally 
triumph over evil, and that all souls pass over the “bridge of decision” 
and enjoy eternal bliss, though some must first go through a purgatory 
of fire. Zoroaster stressed truth and mercy. Isaiah 45:7 is supposed by 
some to be a reference to Zoroastrian religion. The context is a tribute to 
Cyrus, and in contrast with the crude paganism of other peoples, the 
Persian monotheism may have appeared to the Hebrews to contain 
elements of divine insight. The notable favor shown to the religion of the 
Lord in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah may illustrate the same affinity 
from the other side. It will be useful in conclusion to list the Persian 
kings whose reigns have significance in OT history: Cyrus, 538-529 B.C. 
2 Chr. 36:22-23; Ezra 1 to 5 passim; Isa. 44:28; 45:1; Dan. 1:21; 6:28; 
10:1. 


Cambyses, 529-522 B.C. Some have suggested that Cambyses is the 
mysterious Darius the Mede of Dan. 5:31; 6:9, 25; 9:1; 11:1; others think 
this obscure person was Gobryas, governor of Media, who exercised 
authority for Cyrus in Babylon. 

Gaumata, a usurper, who held brief royal authority until put down by 
Darius, 522-521 B.C. 

Darius I (Hystaspis), 521-486 B.C., the great imperialist, whose 
seaborne attack on Gresce was defeated at Marathon in 490. He is known 
for his trilingual inscription at Behistun, famous in linguistic studies. 
This is the Darius mentioned by Ezra under whose protection permission 
was given for the temple to be built. 

Xerxes I (Ahasuerus), 486-465 B.C. This is the mad king who in a 
mighty combined operation sought to avenge Marathon and whom the 
Greeks defeated at Salamis (480) and Plataea (479). Xerxes I is the 
monarch featured in the book of Esther. 

Artaxerxes I (Longimanus), 464-424 B.C. It was this monarch who 
permitted Ezra to go to Jerusalem to restore the affairs of the Jewish 


community (Ezra 7-8), and who promoted the mission of his cupbearer 
Nehemiah, thirteen years later. See also Neh. 2:1; 5:14; 13:6. 


Darius II (Ochus), 423-404 B.C. This king, who ruled over a period of 
disintegration, is possibly mentioned in Neh. 12:22 (cf. 13:6-11); 
according to some, the reference is to Darius III (Codomannus), the last 
king of Persia, overthrown by Alexander in 330. 


Persis. puhr’sis (Gk. Persis G4372, “Persian”; names alluding to 
geographical areas were borne esp. by slaves). A woman member of the 
Christian church at Rome, to whom Paur sent greetings (Rom. 16:12). The 
apostle thought highly of Persis, referring to her as “my dear friend... 
who has worked very hard in the Lord.” 


Peruda. pi-roo’duh (Heb. périida » H7243 and péridd » H7263, possibly 
“separate, solitary”). A servant of Soromon whose descendants returned 
from the exe (Ezra 2:55; Neh. 7:57 [“Perida”]). 


pesharim. pesh‘uh-rim. See rzsuer. 


pesher. pesh‘uhr (Heb. pēšer H7323, “explanation, interpretation”). 
Plural pesharim (sometimes, less accurately, pesherim). This Hebrew term 
appears frequently in sectarian documents among the Drap sra scrous, 
where it is almost always used in formulas such as psrw «d (“its 
interpretation concerns...”), which serve to introduce the interpretation 
of the biblical text just cited. This kind of language is characteristic of a 
number of biblical expositions, especially the Habakkuk Commentary 
(1QpHab), and modern scholars now use the term pesher with reference 
to the literary genre of, or the hermeneutical techniques found in, these 
documents. Often the term is used loosely of any Jewish interpretation 
that focuses on the fulfillment of biblical passages in contemporary 
events. See also mmrasn. 


Peshitta. puh-shee’tuh. The standard Syriac version of the Bible. See 


TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT), TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


pest. See anmats. 


pestilence. This English term, referring to a virulent epidemic or 
plague, is used frequently by the KJV and other versions primarily to 
render Hebrew deber H1822, which occurs almost fifty times in the OT 
(Exod. 5:3 et al.; the NIV usually prefers the rendering “plague”). It is 
often found in company with famine and other terms indicating 
judgment. Pestilence was so feared by the people that Sotomon prayed for 
relief from it before it should come on Israel (1 Ki. 8:37). Relief could 
come only when the people repented, humbled themselves, and sought 
God’s face (2 Chr. 7:13-14). Thus pestilence was viewed as a punishment 
on Israel for her disobedience and rebellion against God (cf. Hab. 3:5). 
The word is especially frequent in the prophecies of Jeremiah (17 times, 
e.g., Jer. 14:12) and Ezekiel (12 times, e.g., Ezek. 5:12), where 
pestilence is repeatedly referred to as a punishment threatened on Israel 
and Judah for their sin against God. 


pestle. A rounded hand tool of wood or stone to pound or grind 
substances in a mortar (only Prov. 27:22). 


Peter. pee’tuhr (Gk. Petros G4377, “stone”). An apostle who figures 
generally as the leader of the twelve disciples in the NT. The name Peter 
was given to him by Jesus (Mk. 3:16; Lk. 6:14; Jn. 1:42). He was earlier 
called Simon, a common name among Greeks and Jews. Occasionally in 
the Gospels the two names are used together (Matt. 16:16; Lk. 5:8; Jn. 
1:40; et al.). Twice, the more exact Semitic form Simeon occurs (Acts 
15:14; 2 Pet. 1:1). The Aramaic equivalent of Peter is Cephas (képd », 
“rock,” transliterated into Greek as Képhas G3064). Aside from Jn. 1:42, 
the only occurrences of Cephas in the NT are in the Pauline letters (1 
Cor. 1:12; 3:22; 9:5; 15:5; Gal. 1:18; 2:9, 11, 14; Paul apparently calls 


him Peter only in Gal. 2:7-8, although there is some variation in the 
MSS). 


I. Background. Peter was a native of Bersama (Jn. 1:44), the son of 
a certain John (1:42; 21:15-17; called Jonah in Matt. 16:17). As a Jewish 
lad he would have received a normal elementary education. As a native 
of “Galilee of the Gentiles” he was able to converse in Grex, while his 
native Aramaic was marked with provincialisms of pronunciation and 
diction (Matt. 26:73). The evaluation by the Sanueprin of Peter and John 
(see Jonn THE aposte) aS “unschooled, ordinary men” (Acts 4:13) simply 
meant that they were unschooled in official rabbinical lore and were 
laymen. He and his brother Anprew followed the hardy occupation of 
fishermen on the Sea of Galilee, being partners with Zesepzr’s sons, James 
and John (Lk. 5:7). He was a married man (Mk. 1:30; 1 Cor. 9:5) and at 
the time of Christ’s Galilean ministry lived in Capernaum (Mk. 1:21, 29). 


II. Training under Jesus. Of the second period of his life, from 
his first encounter with Jesus until the ascension, the Gospels give a vivid 
picture. Simon attended the preaching ministry of Jonn tue saprisr at the 
Jorpvan and, like Andrew, probably became a personal disciple of John. 
When he was personally introduced to Jesus by his brother Andrew, 
Jesus remarked, “You are Simon son of John. You will be called Cephas” 
(Jn. 1:42). This designation, like Peter, means “rock”; afterward more 
fully explained in its prophetic import (Matt. 16:18; Mk. 3:16), it came 
to be regarded as his personal name. (No other man in the NT bears the 
name Peter.) After a period of companionship with Jesus during his 
early Judean ministry (Jn. 1:42—4:43), Peter resumed his ordinary 
occupation. 


With the commencement of Christ’s Galilean ministry, Peter and 
Andrew, with James and John, were called by Jesus to full-time 
association with him to be trained as “fishers of men” (Mk. 1:16-20; Lk. 
5:1-11). With the growth of the work, Jesus selected twelve of his 
followers to be his nearest companions for special training (Mk. 3:13-19; 
Lk. 6:12-16). In the lists of these twelve designated apostles (Lk. 6:13), 
Peter is always named first (Matt. 10:2-4; Mk. 3:16-19; Lk. 6:14-16; Acts 
1:13-14). His eminence among them was due to his being among the 


first chosen as well as his native aggressiveness as a natural leader. But 
the other disciples did not concede to Peter any authority over them, as 
is evident from their repeated arguments about greatness (Matt. 20:20- 
28; Mk. 9:33-34; Lk. 22:24-27). While he was with them, Jesus alone 
was recognized as their leader. 


The development of an inner circle among the disciples is first seen 
when Jesus took Peter, James, and John with him into the house of Jamus 
(Mk. 5:37; Lk. 8:51). The three were further privileged to witness the 
TRANsFIGURATION (Matt. 17:1; Mk. 9:2; Lk. 9:28) and the agony in Gernsemane 
(Matt. 26:37; Mk. 14:33). Even in this inner circle Peter usually stands in 
the foreground, but the fourth gospel indicates that his position of 
eminence was not exclusive. 


Peter was the natural spokesman of the twelve. When Christ’s sermon 
on the Bread of Life produced a general defection among his followers, 
Peter spoke for the twelve in asserting their loyalty to him (Jn. 6:66-69). 
Again, at Cazsarea PHPP, When Jesus asked the twelve their view of him, 
Peter promptly replied, “You are the Christ, the Son of the living God” 
(Matt. 16:16). His confession of the messiahship and deity of our Lord 
expressed a divinely given insight higher than the current view, which 
regarded the Messiah only as a man exalted to the messianic office (cf. 
22:41-46). His confession elicited Christ’s prompt commendation and the 
further assertion, “You are Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
church” (16:18). By his believing confession Peter identified himself 
with Christ the true Rock (Isa. 28:16; 1 Cor. 3:11; 1 Pet. 2:4-5), thus 
fulfilling Christ’s prediction concerning him (Jn. 1:42). He thus became a 
rock (Petros); and on “this rock” (petra G4376), composed of Peter and 
the other confessing apostles, joined by faith in Christ the chief 
cornerstone (Eph. 2:20), Jesus announces that he will build his 
triumphant cnurcu. 


The account in Acts historically interprets Peter’s use of the keys in 
opening the doors of Christian opportunity at Pentecost (Acts 2), in Samaria 
(ch. 8), and to the Genrnzs (ch. 10). The power of binding and loosing 
was not limited to Peter (Matt. 18:18; Jn. 20:3). But Peter was also the 
spokesman in attempting to dissuade Jesus from his announced path of 
suffering, thus proving himself a “stumbling block” (Matt. 16:23; Mk. 


8:33). 
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of Pan, regarded as the entrance to Hades. 


Peter came into prominence in the Gospels also in connection with the 
matter of the payment of the temple tax (Matt. 17:24-27), his inquiry as 
to the limits on forgiveness (18:21), and his reminder to Jesus that they 
had left all to follow him (Matt. 19:27; Mk. 10:28). During Passion Week 
his activities were prominent. He called Jesus’ attention to the withered 
fig tree (Mk. 11:21), and with three others he asked Jesus concerning his 
prediction about the temple (13:3). With John he was commissioned to 
prepare for the Passover (Lk. 22:8). Peter objected to the Lord’s washing 
his feet in the upper room, but impulsively swung to the opposite 
extreme when informed of the implications of his denial (Jn. 13:1-11). 
He beckoned to John to ask the identity of the betrayer (13:23-24) and 
stoutly contradicted Jesus when warned of his impending denials (Matt. 
26:33-35; Mk. 14:29-31; Lk. 22:31-34; Jn. 13:37-38). In the Garden of 
Gethsemane, when chosen with James and John to watch with Jesus, he 


slept (Matt. 26:37-46; Mk. 14:33-42). Later, in fleshly zeal he sought to 
defend Jesus, and Jesus rebuked him for it (Jn. 18:10-11). He fled with 
the other disciples when Jesus was bound; but, anxious to see the end, 
he followed afar, was admitted (through John’s action) into the court of 
the high priest, and there shamefully denied his Lord three times (Matt. 
26:58, 69-75; Mk. 14:66-72; Lk. 22:54-62; Jn. 18:15-18, 25-27). The 
look of Jesus broke his heart, and he went out and wept bitterly (Lk. 
22:61-62). That Peter witnessed the crucifixion is not stated (but cf. 1 
Pet. 5:1). 


On the resurrection morning he and John ran to the tomb of Jesus to 
investigate the report of Mary Magdalene (Jn. 20:1-10). Somewhere 
during that day the risen Lord appeared to Peter (1 Cor. 15:5). At his 
postresurrection manifestation to seven at the Sea of Galilee, John was 
the first to recognize the Lord; but, typically, Peter was the first to act. 
Following the group breakfast, Christ tested Peter’s love and formally 
restored him by the threefold commission to feed his sheep (Jn. 21:1- 
23). 

II. The early church. The third period in Peter’s life began with 
the ascension of curist. In the early days of the church (Acts 1-12), Peter 
appeared as the spokesman of the apostolic group, but there is no hint 
that he assumed any authority not also exercised by the other apostles. 
He suggested the choice of another to fill the place of Jupas iscarior (1:15- 
26), preached the Spirit-empowered sermon on Pentecost to the 
assembled Jews (2:14-40), and with John healed the lame man, the first 
apostolic miracle to arouse persecution (3:1—4:21). He was used to 
expose the sin of Ananias and Sappuira (5:1-12), was held in high esteem by 
the people during the miracle ministry in the church that followed (5:12- 
16), and spoke for the Twelve when arraigned before the Sanneprin (5:27- 
41). 

With John he was sent to Samaria, where, through the laying on of 
hands, the Holy Spirit fell on the Samaritan believers and Peter exposed 
the unworthy motives of Smon the sorcerer (Acts 8:14-24). While on a 
tour through Judea, Peter healed Arnras and raised Dorcas from the dead 
(9:32-43). Through a divinely given vision at Joppa, Peter was prepared 
and commissioned to preach the gospel to Cornenus at Carsarea, thus 


opening the door to the Gentiles (10:1-48). This brought on him the 
criticism of the circumcision party in Jerusalem (11:1-18). During the 
persecution of the church by Acrirpar in A.D. 44, Peter escaped death by 
a miraculous deliverance from prison (12:1-19). 


IV. His later life. With the opening of the door to the Gentiles and 
the spread of Christianity, Peter receded into the background and PauL 
became prominent as the apostle to the Gentiles. In the Acts narrative 
Peter is last mentioned in connection with the Jerusalem conference, 
where he championed the liberty of the Gentiles (Acts 15:6-11, 14). The 
remaining NT references to Peter are scanty. Paul records a visit to 
Syrian Antioch, where his inconsistent conduct evoked a public rebuke 
(Gal. 2:11-21). From 1 Cor. 9:5 it appears that Peter traveled widely, 
taking his wife with him, doubtless in Jewish evangelism (cf. Gal. 2:9). 


Nothing further is heard of Peter until the writing of the two letters 
that bear his name, apparently written from Rowe. In the first letter, 
addressed to believers in five provinces in Asia Minor, the shepherd- 
heart of Peter sought to fortify the saints in their sufferings for Christ 
(see Perer, First LETTER oF), While in the second he warns against dangers 
from within (see Peter, seconp teTrer or). A final NT reference to the closing 
years of Peter’s life is found in Jn. 21:18-19. John’s interpretation of 
Christ’s prediction makes it clear that the reference is to Peter’s violent 
death. Beyond this the NT is silent about him. 


Tradition uniformly asserts that Peter went to Rome, that he labored 
there, and that in his old age suffered martyrdom under Nero. The 
embellished tradition that he was bishop of Rome for twenty-five years 
is contrary to all NT evidence. He apparently came to Rome shortly after 
Paul’s release from his first imprisonment there, but the evidence is 
ambiguous. 


V. His character. The personality of Peter is one of the most 
vividly drawn and charming in the NT. His sheer humanness has made 
him one of the most beloved and winsome members of the apostolic 
band. He was eager, impulsive, energetic, self-confident, aggressive, and 
daring, but also unstable, fickle, weak, and cowardly. He was guided 
more by quick impulse than logical reasoning, and he readily swayed 
from one extreme to the other. He was preeminently a man of action. 


His life exhibits the defects of his character as well as his tremendous 
capacities for good. He was forward and often rash, liable to instability 
and inconsistency, but his love for and associations with Christ molded 
him into a man of stability, humility, and courageous service for God. In 
the power of the Holy Spirit he became one of the noble pillars of the 
church (Gal. 2:9). 


Peter, First Letter of. One of the Carnouic epistizs, addressed to 
Christians scattered throughout much of Asia minor. The keynote of this 
letter is suffering and the Christian method of meeting it. The writer 
endeavored to convey a message of hope to Christians who had been 
undergoing prrsecuron and who were succumbing to discouragement 
because they could find no redress. He brings an exhortation of Christian 
truth calculated to strengthen believers. 


I. Authorship. Of the two letters that bear the name of Perer, the 
first is better attested. Echoes of its phraseology appear as early as the 
letter of Polycarp to the Philippians (c. A.D. 125), the letter of Barnabas 
(c. 135), and the writings of Justin Martyr (c. 150). The second letter of 
Peter refers to a former letter, probably meaning this one (2 Pet. 3:1). It 
was unanimously accepted as a letter of Peter by all of the church 
fathers, who mention it by name, beginning with Irenaeus (c. 170). 


The internal structure reflects Peter’s mind and life. The first main 
paragraph, “Praise be to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! In 
his great mercy he has given us new birth into a living hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead” (1 Pet. 1:3), expresses the joy 
that Peter felt after the risen Christ forgave him for his denial. The 
injunction to “be shepherds of God’s flock” (5:2) is almost identical in 
language with Jesus’ commission to him at the lake of Galilee (Jn. 
21:16). “Clothe yourselves with humility” may be a reminiscence of the 
Last Supper, when Jesus wrapped a towel around his waist and washed 
the disciples’ feet (13:4-5). 


There are also some remarkable agreements between the vocabulary 
of 1 Peter and the speeches of Peter in Acts (1 Pet. 1:17 and Acts 10:34; 
1 Pet. 1:21 and Acts 2:32; 10:40-41; 1 Pet. 2:7-8 and Acts 4:10-11). 


II. Destination. The letter was directed to members of the Dispersion 
located in the Roman provinces of N Asia Minor, which Paul did not visit 
and which may have been evangelized by Peter between the Council of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 48) and the Neronian persecution at Rome (64). There 
is some question whether the “Dispersion” should be taken literally as 
applying strictly to Jews or whether it may be used figuratively of 
Gentile Christians who were scattered abroad. In favor of the former 
conclusion are one or two passages that seemingly indicate that the 
recipients were Jews (1 Pet. 2:12; 3:6); on the other hand, the references 
to the ungodly past of these people (1:14; 4:3) do not seem to agree with 
the hypothesis that they were of Jewish descent. If Peter wrote this letter 
from Rome, he may have been writing to refugees from the Neronian 
persecution who were converts from Judaism or proselytes who turned 
from Judaism to Christianity. 


Overview of 1 PETER 


Author: The apostle Simon Peter (though some believe the 
work is pseudonymous). 

Historical setting: Probably written from Rome (the “Babylon” 
of 1 Pet. 5:13) in the late A.D. 50s or early 60s, but an 
earlier date is not impossible (those who reject Petrine 


authorship date it c. 80 or even later). Addressed to 
Christians in various regions of Asia mnor who were 


undergoing severe PERSECUTION. 


Purpose: To encourage holy conduct in the face of suffering 
by assuring the readers of their coming reward. 


Contents: The greatness of our sa.vation (1 Pet. 1:1-12); the 
call to sancrirication (1:13—2:12); the need for submission 
(2:13—3:12); the proper response to suffering (3:13—5:14). 


III. Date and place. If Snas (KJV Silvanus, 1 Pet. 5:12) and Mark 
(5:13; see Mar, sonn) were the same persons mentioned in Paul’s letters 
(2 Cor. 1:19; 1 Thess. 1:1; Col. 4:10; 2 Tim. 4:11), 1 Peter must have 
been written subsequent to Silas’s departure from Paul and prior to 
Mark’s rejoining him. Silas was with Paul in Cornm in the early A.D. 50s, 
and Mark probably rejoined him just before his death, which took place 
about 65-67. Furthermore, 1 Peter bears traces of the influence of Paul’s 
letters to the Romans and to the Ephesians in its structure and thought 
(compare the following: 1 Pet. 2:13 and Rom. 13:1-4; 1 Pet. 2:18 and 
Eph. 6:5; 1 Pet. 3:9 and Rom. 12:17; 1 Pet. 5:5 and Eph. 5:21), implying 
that it was written after 60. Probably 1 Peter was written about the year 
64, when the status of Christians in the empire was very uncertain and 
when persecution had already begun in Rome. 

The place of writing is closely connected with the date. Basyton (1 Pet. 
5:13) may refer to the ancient city on the Evrurates, where there was a 
large Jewish settlement in Peter’s day, or to a town in Egypt near 
A.exanpria, Where Mark traditionally ministered, or figuratively to Rome as 
the center of the pagan world (Rev. 17:5; 18:10). The second alternative 
need not be considered seriously, for the Egyptian Babylon was only a 
border fort. Opinion among commentators is divided between the other 
two opinions. In the absence of any strong tradition that Peter ever 
visited the literal Babylon, it seems more likely that he wrote this letter 
from Rome shortly before his martyrdom. He would have had 
opportunity to find some of Paul’s writings there and to have met Silas 
and Mark, both of whom were familiar to Paul. 

Those who deny Peter’s authorship place the letter in the early second 
century under the reign of Trasan (A.D. 96-117). Some have assigned it to 
the time of Domrmn (87-96), conceding that Peter might have been 
executed in the time of Vespasian or Domitian (c. 80). 


IV. Structure and content. In general arrangement 1 Peter 
closely resembles the letters of Paul, with a salutation, body, and 
conclusion. Its main subject is the Christian’s behavior under the 
pressure of suffering. Its key is the salvation that is to be revealed at the 
last time (1 Pet. 1:5). The letter may be outlined as follows: I. 


Introduction (1:1-2) II. The nature of salvation (1:3-12) III. The 
experience of salvation (1:13-25) IV. The obligations of salvation (2:1- 
10) V. The ethics of salvation (2:11—3:12) VI. The confidence of 
salvation (3:13—4:11) VII. The behavior of the saved under suffering 
(4:12—5:11) VIII. Concluding salutations (5:12-14) Peter, Second 
Letter of. One of the Carnouc tristes, written by the apostle Peter as he 
was about to finish his career. It is a general treatise, written to warn its 
readers of threatening apostasy. 


I. Authorship. Second Peter has the poorest external attestation of 
any book in the canon of the NT (see canonicrty). It is not quoted directly 
by any of the church fathers before Origen (c. A.D. 250), who affirms 
Peter’s authorship of the first letter, but who seemed uncertain about the 
second, although he did not repudiate it. Eusebius, to whom we are 
indebted for quoting Origen’s testimony, placed 2 Peter in the list of 
writings that were disputed by some ancient Christian churches. Its 
literary style and vocabulary differ from that of 1 Peter, and its close 
resemblance to the book of Junz has led some scholars to believe that it is 
a late copy or adaptation of that work. Numerous scholars have 
pronounced it spurious, dating it to the middle of the second century. 


On the other hand, the internal evidence favors authorship by Peter. If 
a forger knew 1 Peter, it seems he could have been more careful to 
follow its style exactly. The allusions to Peter’s career agree with the 
existing records and can best be explained as the testimony of an 
eyewitness. These allusions include the rransricuration (2 Pet. 1:17-18), at 
which Peter was present (Matt. 17:1-18), and the Lord’s prediction of his 
death (2 Pet. 1:14; Jn. 21:18-19). The Greek of the second letter is more 
labored than that of the first, but if Peter did not have the aid of Suas in 
this work, as he apparently did in the first letter (1 Pet. 5:12), he may 
have been forced to rely on his own writing. Doubtlessly he knew Greek, 
as most Galileans did, but he may not have been able to write it easily. 
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residents of this country. 


The allusion to the writings of “our dear brother Paul” (2 Pet. 3:15) 
confirms the impression that 2 Peter was written by someone who knew 
Paut personally and who treated him as an equal. A writer of the second 
century would have been more likely to say “the blessed apostle” or the 
like, for he would have regarded Paul with a greater veneration and 
would thus have used a more elevated title. 


Reasons exist, therefore, for accepting the letter as Peter’s. The relative 
silence of the early church may be explained by the brevity of the letter, 
which could have made it more susceptible to being overlooked or lost. 


II. Date and place. Second Peter must have been written 
subsequent to the publication of at least some of Paul’s letters, if not of 
the entire collection. It cannot, therefore, have been written before A.D. 
60; but if Paul was living and was still well known to the existing 
generation, it could not have been later than 70. Probably 67 is as 
satisfactory a date as can be established. The writer was anticipating a 
speedy death (2 Pet. 1:14), and this may mean that the letter was sent 
from Rome during the tense days of the persecution under Nero. There is 
no indication, however, that Peter had spent a long time in Rome. He 
may have labored there only at the conclusion of Paul’s life (between 63 
and 67). 


III. Destination and occasion. The reference to a previous letter 
sent to the same group (2 Pet. 3:1) connects the document with 1 Peter, 
which was written to the Christians of N Asi mor. Whereas the first 
letter was an attempt to encourage a church threatened with official 
persecution and repression, the second letter dealt with the peril of 
apostasy, Which was an even greater threat. An influx of conscienceless 
agitators who repudiated the lordship of Christ (2:1) and whose attitude 
was haughty (2:10), licentious (2:13), adulterous (2:14), greedy (2:14), 
bombastic (2:18), and libertine (2:19) seemed imminent. Knowing that 
he would not be spared to keep control of the situation, Peter was 
writing to forestall this calamity and to warn the church of its danger. 


Overview of 2 PETER 


Author: The apostle Simon Peter (though many believe the 
work is pseudonymous). 


Historical setting: Since the writer views his death as 
imminent (cf. 2 Pet. 1:13-15), the letter must have been 
written shortly before Peter’s martyrdom (c. A.D. 65-67), 
probably from Rome. (Those who reject Petrine authorship 
date it to the end of the first century or even as late as the 
middle of the second.) The letter was addressed to Christian 
communities (possibly in Asia mnor, if 2 Pet. 3:1 is an 
allusion to the epistle we call 1 Peter) that were being 
threatened by false teaching. 


Purpose: To warn the readers against apostasy by stressing true 
KNOWLEDGE OVer against the message of the false teachers. 


Contents: Spiritual growth and true knowledge (2 Pet. 1); 
denunciation of false teachers (ch. 2); the coming of the pay 
OF THE LORD (ch. 3). 


IV. Content and outline. The key to this letter is the word know 
(or knowledge), which occurs frequently in the three chapters, often 
referring to the knowledge of Christ. This knowledge is not primarily 
academic, but spiritual, arising from a growing experience of Christ (2 
Pet. 3:18). It produces peace and grace (1:2) and fruitfulness (1:8), is the 
secret of freedom from defilement (2:20), and is the sphere of Christian 
growth (3:18). It may be that the false teachers were Gnostics (see 
Gnosticism), who stressed knowledge as the means to salvation, and that 
Peter sought to counteract their falsehoods by a positive presentation of 
true knowledge. 


Second Peter teaches definitely the mspiration of Scripture (2 Pet. 1:19- 


21) and stresses the doctrine of the personal return of Christ, which was 
ridiculed by the false teachers (3:1-7). It concludes with an appeal for 
holy living and with the promise of the new heavens and the new earth. 

The following is a brief outline of the epistle: I. Salutation (1:1) II. The 
character of spiritual knowledge (1:2-21) IH. The nature and perils of 
apostasy (2:1-22) IV. The doom of the ungodly (3:1-7) V. The hope of 
believers (3:8-13) VI. Concluding exhortation (3:14-18) Pethahiah. 
peth‘uh-hiuh (Heb. pétasya H7342, “Yahweh has opened,” meaning 
possibly that he has opened his own eyes in compassion, or that he has 
opened a person’s eyes [in the sense of either revealing truth to a person 
or bringing a child to life], or that he has opened the womb). (1) A 
priest during the time of Davw who was the leader of the nineteenth 
division (1 Chr. 24:16). Some scholars believe that Pethahiah here is the 
family name of a later priestly group. See below, #2. 

(2) One of the Levires who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 
10:23). He is probably the same Pethahiah who, along with others, 
offered prayer in the ceremonies that preceded the sealing of the 
covenant (Neh. 9:5). 

(3) Son of Meshezabel and descendant of Jupan through Zerran; he was 
one of the Israelites who resettled in Jerusatem after the rexne and is 
described as being “the king’s agent in all affairs relating to the people” 
(Neh. 11:24). He may have been a local official who advised the king 
through regional governors. 


Pethor. pee’thor (Heb. pétér H7335, from Hittite Pitru). A city of N 
Mesoporamia, evidently located on the W banks of the Upper Eurpnrates near 
the point where it is joined by the river Sagura (now Sajur), a short 
distance S of Carcuemisu. It was the home of Bataam son of Beor, who was 
summoned by King Barak of Moas to curse the Israelites who were 
entering the land (Num. 22:5; Deut. 23:4). Pethor is mentioned in 
various extrabiblical sources Pethuel. pi-thyoo’uhl (Heb. péti él 
H7333, meaning uncertain, perhaps “young man of God”). The father of 
the prophet Jor: (Joel 1:1). 


Petra. pee‘truh (Gk. Petra, “rock”). Ancient capital of the Nasateans, on 
the E edge of the Arasan rift, some 50 mi. (80 km.) SSE of the Drap sra. 
Petra is not mentioned in the Bible, but it has commonly been identified 
with OT Sra (Heb. sela: H6153, “rock, cliffs”), a major fortified city in 
Epom. According to Josrruus, the Arabians (Nabateans) regarded it as their 
“metropolis” and called it Arké after the name of one of their kings, but 
the Greeks renamed it Petra (Ant. 4.4.7 §82). The ruins of Petra were 
discovered in 1812. Their setting is impressive, reached by descending 
Wadi Musa and passing through a magnificent gorge (the Siq) with high 
and frequent walls that nearly touch each other. This gorge is over 1 mi. 
(almost 2 km.) in length, which provided an excellent defense for the 
city. Petra was situated in an open basin, approximately 1 mi. in length 
by three-fourths mi. in width (1.6 x 1 km.). The craggy mountains 
surrounding the area are formed of sandstone, in beautifully variegated 
shades of red color. Perpendicular cliffs are covered with tombs and 
other facades carved into the native rock. These date primarily from the 
times of the Nabateans, as Petra was their capital from about the close of 
the fourth century B.C. to A.D. 105, when it was incorporated into 
Roman territory. 
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Peullethai. pi-ool’uh-thi (Heb. pē ullétay H7191, possibly “reward”). 
KJV Peulthai. Seventh son of Osep-epom, included in the list of divisions of 
the Korahite doorkeepers (see Koran) in the reign of Dav (1 Chr. 26:5). 


Peulthai. See Peuiternar. 


Phalec. See Prus. 


Phallu. See Pauw. 


Phalti. See Parre. 


Phaltiel. See Parrez. 


Phanuel. fuh-nyoo‘uhl (Gk. Phanouél G5750, from Heb. pénti él H7158, 
“the face of God”; see Prnuer). The father of Anna the prophetess (Lk. 
2:36). 


pharaoh. fair’oh (Heb. par «6h H7281, from Egyp. par- [vocalization 
uncertain], meaning “great house”; Gk. Pharad G5755). Title of the kings 
of ancient Ecyrr. The recorded rulers of this country, constituting twenty- 
six separate dynasties, extend from Menes, c. 3400 B.C., to Psamtik III, 
deposed at the Persian conquest in 525 B.C. The term pharaoh can be 
traced back to the 22nd dynasty (945-745), when it became commonly 
attached to the monarch’s name. Thus “Pharaoh Neco” and “Pharaoh 
Hophra” are exact Hebrew translations of the Egyptian title. Pharaohs of 
Egypt are mentioned in various OT contexts, as follows. 

(1) Genesis 12:10-20. The date of Abram’s descent into Egypt was 
probably in the early years of the second millennium B.C. (see Asranam). 
Amenemhet I, according to one dating, was pharaoh from 2000 to 1970. 
There is no strong evidence that N Egypt was already under the power of 
the Hyxsos intruders at this time, plausible though it may seem to connect 
the patriarch’s sojourn with the presence of racially related rulers. On 
the tomb of Khnumhotep at Beni Hasan, dating from the twentieth 
century B.C., the visit of such a Semitic party is vividly portrayed. 

(2) Genesis 39-50. It is reasonable to place the period of Joszpn’s (and 
Isract’s) favor in Egypt in the times of the Hyksos invaders. These 
foreigners, who included Canaanite and Semitic elements from Palestine, 
supplanted the weak rulers of the 13th and 14th dynaties and settled in 
the Nu: delta and Lower (i.e., northern) Egypt, where they maintained 
their power for some two centuries. They were driven out in 1580 B.C. 


(3) Exod. 1-15. Controversy surrounds the identity of the pharaoh of 


the oppression and the date of the Hebrew exopus. One, to some extent, 
depends on the other. John Garstang’s excavations at Jericho in the early 
1930s seemed to establish a date for the Hebrew storming of the city 
around the turn of the fourteenth century B.C. This would postulate a 
date for the exodus around 1440, and would identify Tuurmose II as the 
pharaoh of the oppression and the famous princess Hatshepsut as Moses’ 
protectress. The theory produces a neat pattern of dates, and the events 
of the oppression through to the infiltration of the tribes into Palestine 
correspond very well with events of Egyptian history during the years 
1580 to 1350, the period of the great 18th dynasty. Ahmose I would thus 
be the pharaoh “who did not know about Joseph” (Exod. 1:8). Indeed, as 
the first native ruler after the expulsion of the hated Hyksos, he would 
be naturally hostile to the shepherd protégés of the old regime. The 
breakdown of Egyptian control in Palestine under Amenhotep IV 
(Akhenaten) would also account for the comparative ease of the Hebrew 
conquest and explain the Hasmu references of the Tell el-Amarna Letters. 


Many scholars, however, argue for a later date, under which Seti I 
(1313-1292 B.C.) is regarded as the pharaoh of Exod. 1:8. Ramses II 
(1292-1225), in whose reign the store cities of Pirsam and Ramesses were 
completed, would thus fill the role of pharaoh of the oppression, and 
perhaps of the exodus (1:11; 12:40). Rameses was the fort from which 
the great militarist Ramses II sought to control his Asiatic empire, and 
the war base from which he marched to his great battle with the Hrres 
at KapesH on THE orontes, the conflict depicted on the walls of the 
Ramesseum at Tress. Those who thus identify the pharaoh of the 
oppression point out that the Egyptian hold over Palestine slackened 
after Ramses’ treaty with the Hittites, and that this weakening of policy 
allowed the fragmentation of the country from which the Hebrew 
incursion profited. Some more precisely date the exodus in the reign of 
Ramses’ son, Mernepran, mainly on the strength of the “Israel Stele,” 
discovered by Flinders Petrie in 1896. This inscription, self-dated in “the 
third year of Merneptah” (1223 B.C.), tells of the pharaoh’s victories in 
Canaan. One line runs: “Israel is devastated. Her seed is not” (or “Her 
crops are destroyed”). A natural reference from this statement might, 
however, be that Israel was already in settled possession of large tracts 


of Palestine. At this point the matter must be left. 


(4) First Chronicles 4:18 speaks of “the children of Pharaoh’s daughter 
Bithia, whom Mered had married.” No identification of this pharaoh is 
possible, and the name of the princess appears to be hebraized. 

(5) First Kings 3:1; 9:16, 24; 11:1. Sotomon’s reign may be reliably 
dated 961 to 922 B.C., a period that corresponds with the reign of 
Pharaoh Sheshonk I (Snisnax, 945 to 924), the founder of the 22nd 
dynasty. Under this ruler, Egypt’s foreign policy again took on an 
aggressive character, and at all such times it was Egypt’s custom to 
establish the safety of the northern approaches, virtually her only 
invasion route. Hence the policy of Thutmose III, Ramses II, Seti I, and 
Sheshonk. The dynastic alliance with Solomon and the handing of the 
city of Grzer to his authority were part of the recurrent Egyptian plan to 
create a defensive buffer in Palestine. The ruler who acted with such 
foresight and energy can hardly have been one of the feeble monarchs of 
the earlier dynasty. A further facet of the same policy is revealed by 
Pharaoh’s befriending of Hapan of Evom (1 Ki. 11:14-22). Hadad was a 
useful weapon for possible employment against a recalcitrant Solomon 
or against a hostile Palestine. 


(6) Second Kings 18:21 and Isa. 36:6 both mention the pharaoh of 
Sennacueris’S day. He is “that splintered reed of a staff, which pierces a 
man’s hand and wounds him if he leans on it,” says the field commander 
to the people of Jerusalem. The date is 701 B.C. Egypt was in the state of 
political disintegration and weakness pictured in Isa. 19. Shabaka was 
pharaoh, the first monarch of the feeble 26th dynasty. The army scraped 
together to face the Assyrian threat was a motley horde of mercenaries 
and ill-armed levies. Egyptian contingents had served in the past against 
Assyria, but this was the first time the two empires, that of the Tigris and 
that of the Nile, actually confronted each other. Sennacherib led in 
person. Shabaka entrusted his force to his nephew Taharka who, some 
thirteen or fourteen years later, became king of Ermopm. Hence the title 
given in 2 Ki. 19:9 by anticipation of events. The Assyrian rapidly dealt 
with Taharka’s force, and was proceeding to overthrow Palestine and the 
strong pocket of resistance in Jerusalem, when the famous plague that 
decimated his army fell on him. This overwhelming catastrophe was the 


cause of the Assyrian retreat and deliverance for both Palestine and 
Egypt. 
(7) Second Kings 23:20-35. Pharaoh Neco was the last king to endeavor 


to reestablish Egyptian authority in the northern approaches. He 
succeeded Psametik I, founder of the 26th dynasty, in 609 B.C., and 
reigned until 593. Immediately after his accession, taking advantage of 
the collapse of Nineves, Neco drove N into Puusna. On the Plain of 
Mecwpo, where Egypt had won control of the land 900 years before, Neco 
routed and killed King Josan of Jupan. He moved on to the Euphrates, 
unopposed by Nineveh, but not feeling strong enough to go against that 
stronghold. From Rean on the Orontes, three months after the battle at 
Megiddo, Neco deposed Jenoanaz and sent him to die in Egypt. He placed 
Jenouxm on the throne of Judah and fixed a tribute for the conquered 
land. Two years later Neco’s new empire fell before the attack of Basyion. 
Jeremian refers to the event (Jer. 37:7; 46:2). 


(8) Ezekiel 29:1. The date is 587 B.C., and the pharaoh referred to 
must therefore be Hornra (Apries), in the first year of his rule. He reigned 
from 588 to 569. This was the pharaoh whose troops failed to relieve 
Jerusalem in 586 and whose weak action against Nesucnapnezzar’s Babylon 
vindicated the advice of Jeremiah. Egypt escaped the calamity that befell 
Palestine by prudent modification of her challenge. Preoccupied with 
Tyre, Nebuchadnezzar did not press the war against Egypt, and Hophra 
brought his country its last flourish of prosperity before the land fell in 
the Persian conquest. Jeremiah prophesied his end (Jer. 44:30, the sole 
biblical reference to Hophra by name). 


Phares, Pharez. See Perez. 


Pharisee. fair’‘uh-see (Gk. Pharisaios G5757, prob. from Heb. pārûš, 
“separated” [pass. ptc. of paras H7300]). Of the three prominent parties 
of Jupaism at the time of Curisr—Pharisees, Sappucers, and Essenes—the 
Pharisees were by far the most influential. The origin of this most strict 
sect of the Jews (Acts 26:5) is shrouded in some obscurity, but it is 


believed the organization came out of the Hasidim (“faithful ones”), a 
broad movement in the second century B.C. that sought to preserve 
ancient Jewish traditions in the face of Heuensm and that fueled the 
Maccabean revolt (165 B.C.; see Maccaszz). The name Pharisee itself, 
however, first appears during the reign of John Hyrcanus (135 B.C.). In 
NT times, Pharisees were found everywhere in Palestine, not only in 
Jerusaiem, and even wore a distinguishing garb so as to be easily 
recognized. According to Josrpxus, their number at the zenith of their 
popularity was more than 6,000. Because of the significant role the 
Pharisees played in the life of the Lord and the apostles, knowledge of 
the character and teachings of this group is of great importance for the 
understanding of the NT. They are mentioned dozens of times, especially 
in the Gospels, and often form the background for the works and words 
of Jesus. 


Pharisaism is usually associated with legalism, although this term has a 
strong negative connotation that can lead to an inadequate 
understanding of the movement. After the destruction of Jerusalem in 
586 B.C., much of the nation was taken into exne in Basyton, where 
Judaism had to develop in a radically new setting. Even in the case of 
those who eventually returned to Judea, there was a need to interpret 
and apply the Toran or taw in a context that was very different from that 
of the earlier Hebrew tneocracy. These circumstances gave rise to the 
scribal movement, with its focus on the preservation of both the text and 
the relevance of Scripture. The scribes (NIV, “teachers of the law”) 
became the legal experts and developed an extensive exegetical tradition 
that came to be known as the oral law. The precise connection between 
scribes (who were professional religious leaders) and Pharisees (who 
apparently were regarded as laymen) is disputed, but there was 
obviously a very close association between the two—as indicated by the 
fact that in the Gospels they are mentioned together some twenty times 
(e.g, Matt. 5:20; Mk. 2:15; Lk. 5:21; Jn. 8:3). This collaboration lies 
behind the development of rabbinic or mainstream Judaism (see Tamun). 
At times this focus on the law did become legalism in the negative sense 
—either because the concern for legal obedience overshadowed other 
important issues (cf. Matt. 23:23) or because such obedience made 


people “confident of their own righteousness” (Lk. 18:9)—but it must 
not be thought that all (or even most?) Pharisees failed to recognize the 
fundamental importance of divine cracz. 
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Two coins (a prutah and a half prutah, c. 67 B.C.) from the time of Hyrcanus II, who had the support of the Pharisees. 


Pharisaism was also strongly committed to Jewish nationalism. They 
opposed the secularization of Judaism by the pagan Greek thought that 
penetrated Jewish life after the Alexandrian conquest. Their pride in 
Jewish traditions and law often developed into a feeling of superiority 
over the other nations and people, especially evident in their extreme 
separatism from the Samarirans (Jn. 4:9). The Pharisees became a closely 
organized group, very loyal to the society and to each other, but 
separate from others, even their own people. They pledged themselves to 
obey all facets of the traditions to the minutest detail and were sticklers 
for ceremonial purity. In truth, they often made life difficult for 
themselves and bitter for others. In extreme cases, some were haughty 
and arrogant because they believed they were the only interpreters of 
God and his Word. It is only natural that ultimately such an attitude 
could lead to a religion of externals and not of the heart, and that God’s 
grace was sometimes thought to come only from doing the law. As a 
whole, however, the Pharisees were perceived by most other Jews as 
paragons of virtues and were regarded highly as religious leaders. 

The doctrines of the Pharisees included predestination, or, as some 
have termed it, a teaching of special divine providence. They also laid 
much stress on the immortality of the soul and had a fundamental belief 


in spirit life, teachings that usually caused much controversy when they 
met the Sadducees, who just as emphatically denied them (Acts 23:6-9). 
Being people of the law, they believed in final reward for good works 
and that the souls of the wicked were detained forever under the earth, 
while those of the virtuous rose again and even migrated into other 
bodies (Josephus, Ant. 18.1.3; Acts 23:8). They accepted the OT 
Scriptures and fostered the usual Jewish messianic hope, to which they 
gave a material and nationalistic twist. 


It was inevitable, in view of these factors, that many Pharisees bitterly 
opposed Jesus and his teachings. If they despised the Herods and the 
Romans, they hated Jesus’ doctrine of equality and claims of 
messiahship with equal fervor (Jn. 9:16, 22). He in turn condemned both 
their theology and life of legalism. They often became a fertile 
background against which he taught God’s free salvation by grace 
through his own death and resurrection. Clashes between Jesus and the 
Pharisees were frequent and bitter, as examples in the Gospels reveal: he 
called them a generation of vipers and condemned them for impenitence 
(Matt. 3:7), criticized their view of righteousness (5:20), upbraided their 
pride against others (Matt. 9:12; Lk. 19:10), scorned their lovelessness 
on the Sabbath (Lk. 12:2), rebuked them for not being baptized (7:30), 
taught them regarding divorce (Matt. 19:3) and taxes (Mk. 12:17), and 
condemned them for their covetousness (Lk. 16:14). The Pharisees, in 
turn, accused Jesus of blasphemy (5:21), of being in league with the 
devil (Matt. 9:34), and of breaking the law (12:2). They often planned to 
destroy him (12:14). Jesus’ longest and most scathing rebuke of the 
Pharisees is found in Matt. 23: “Woe to you, teachers of the law and 
Pharisees, you hypocrites! You are like whitewashed tombs, which look 
beautiful on the outside but on the inside are full of dead men’s bones 
and everything unclean” (23:27). 


The picture of the Pharisees painted by the NT is thus almost entirely 
negative. Many modern scholars point out that rabbinic literature, when 
taken as a whole, provides a rather different perspective. Moreover, 
some of the Pharisees became adherents of the Christian movement (cf. 
Acts 15:5), including Nicopemus (Jn. 3:1) and the apostle Pavut (Acts 26:5; 
Phil. 3:5). Indeed, Paul does not speak the name Pharisee with great 
reproach but as a title of honor, for the Pharisees were highly respected 


by the masses of the Jewish people. In identifying himself as a former 
Pharisee, he did not think of himself as having been an arrogant fraud; 
rather, he was claiming the highest degree of faithfulness to the law. 
Evaluating Pharisaism therefore requires some balance: it is inaccurate 
and unjust to paint the whole movement with the broad brush of 
haughtiness and hypocrisy, but it would be even more erroneous to 
suggest that the criticisms Jesus directed against those who opposed him 
were without foundation. 


Pharosh. See Parosu. 


Pharpar. fahr’pahr (Heb. parpar H7286, meaning unknown). One of 
two rivers in Damascus that Naaman considered superior to the Jorpan (2 Ki. 
5:12). It seems likely that the reference is to the two major rivers of the 
whole Damascus plain, Nahr el-Barada itself and Nahr el-Awaj; the 
former would then be identified with the Asana, and the latter with the 
Pharpar (this ancient name is apparently preserved in the river’s 
offshoot, Wadi Barbara). El-Awaj originates in the eastern foothills of 
Mount Hermon and flows E, passing some 10 mi. (16 km.) S of Damascus 
(during its early course it is known by the name Sabirany). Much of the 
productivity of the southern Damascus plain is due to its waters; and its 
cool, fresh waters, particularly in the early spring, could provide a 
favorable contrast to the frequently sluggish waters of the lower Jordan. 


Pharzite. See Prrzz. 


Phaseah. See Pasean. 


Phebe. See Puozzs. 


Phenice, Phenicia. See Pxoznica and Prornx. 


Phichol. See Pauco. 


Phicol. fi’kol (Heb. pikél H7087, meaning unknown). KJV Phichol. The 
captain of Asimetecn’s army in the conflicts with Asranam and Isaac (Gen. 
21:22, 32; 26:26). Phicol may be a title or a family name. 


Philadelphia. fil‘uh-del‘fee-uh (Gk. Philadelpheia G5788, “brotherly 
love”). A city of Lyna in Asia nor, the recipient of one of the letters in the 
book of Revelation (Rev. 1:11; 3:7); this city is not to be confused with 
another one of the same name in Transsorpan, for which see Rassan (ammon). 
Philadelphia was founded by Attalus II Philadelphus (159-138 B.C.), the 
king of Percamum. It lay in the valley of the Cogamus, near the pass that 
carries the main trade route from the Maeander to the Hermus valley, a 
wide vale beneath Mount Tmolus. It was an outpost of Greek culture in 
Anatolia, and came violently into Roman history with the shocking 
earthquake that devastated the SW end of Asia Minor in A.D. 17. The 
city on its low hill was strategically valuable. It lay on a frontier of 
civilizations, the gateway to central Asia Minor with its non-Greek, non- 
Roman patterns of life. Some allusions in the apocalyptic letter are 
explained by the presence in Philadelphia of an active synagogue of 
Jews who were bitterly nationalistic, fighting the Christian secessionists 
with every refinement of persecution. The author of Revelation insisted 
that the true Jew was rather one who interpreted aright his international 
privilege and responsibility (Rev. 3:9). 


Philemon, Letter to. fi-leemuhn (Gk. Philémdn G5800, 
“affectionate”). A letter written by the apostle Pau: to an early Christian, 
and secondarily to Arpna and Arcupus (prob. members of the household), 
and to the church that met in Philemon’s house. This document dates, in 
all probability, from the period of Paul’s (first) Roman imprisonment. 
Pauline authorship is not seriously disputed. Apphia is usually thought 
to have been Philemon’s wife, and Archippus may have been his son. 
Archippus appears to have been a person of some standing, but perhaps 


not notable for stability of character (Col. 4:17). The Christian 
community was organized around a home, a practice of the early 
church. Many ancient churches were no doubt founded on the sites of 
homes where early Christians met. There is no evidence of church 
building of any sort before the third century. 

The occasion of the letter was the return of the runaway slave Onesimus 
to his master. Paul founds all he has to say on Christian fellowship. He 
writes with exquisite tact and with words of praise before referring to 
obligation. The word “brother” comes like a friendly handclasp at the 
end of Phlm. 7; “for my son Onesimus” adds a curiously poignant appeal 
at the end of v. 10. He is Paul the ambassador and as such might speak 
of duty. An imperial legate had a right to speak for the emperor, and the 
analogy would not be lost on Philemon. Paul reminds Philemon that, in 
respect to bondage, his own position did not vary from that of the man 
for whom he pleaded. Onesimus was a fellow bondsman and a son. His 
name means “useful,” and the writer makes a play on the word in v. 11, 
proceeding immediately to point to the sacrifice he himself was making. 
Onesimus was “briefly” parted from Philemon, says Paul, and he 
proceeds strongly to hint that manumission might be the truest mark of 
brotherliness. With what may be a closing touch of humor, Paul offers to 
pay Philemon back for anything the runaway owes, discounting, as he 
returns to seriousness, Philemon’s own deep debt. 


“I do wish, brother,” Paul concludes, “that I may have some benefit 
from you in the Lord.” He puns once more on Onesimus’s name (the Gk. 
verb is oninémi G3949). The remark is a further appeal for Onesimus’s 
freedom. The approach is characteristic of early Christianity. Stavery is 
never directly attacked as such, but principles that must prove fatal to 
the institution are steadily inculcated. To speak of brotherly love 
between master and slave ultimately renders slavery meaningless. 


Overview of PHILEMON 


Author: The apostle Pavi. 


Historical setting: Probably written from Rome during the 
apostle’s first imprisonment in that city (c. A.D. 61-63), but 
some scholars prefer an earlier date and alternate places 
(Epuesus or Carsarea). The letter was motivated by the 


conversion of Onesimus, a runaway slave. 


Purpose: To persuade Philemon to forgive Onesimus and 
receive him back. 


Contents: After introductory comments (Phlm. 1-7), Paul 
makes his case (vv. 8-21) and adds concluding remarks (vv. 
22-25). 


The letter ends on notes of intimacy. There was something truly Greek 
about Paul. The great Greek orators seldom placed the climax of their 
speech in the closing words, ending on a minor note designed to bring 
the excited audience back to normalcy and rest. So Paul ends here. 


Philetus. fi-lee’tuhs (Gk. Philétos G5801, “beloved” or “worthy of 
love”). A man named with Hymenazus as a teacher of false doctrine, 
doubtless akin to Gnosticism, which undermined the Christian faith (2 Tim. 
2:17-18). Pau. warned Tiworny to avoid such teaching, which spreads 
destructively “like gangrene.” Their basic doctrinal error was the claim 
that “the resurrection has already taken place.” They must have denied a 
bodily resurrection and allegorized the doctrine, holding probably that the 
resurrection takes place in the lives of believers when they arise from 
ignorance and sin to a knowledge of God. 


Philip. filip (Gk. Philippos G5805, “fond of horses”). (1) The name of 
several kings of Maceponi, including Philip I, father of ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
(1 Macc. 1:1; 6:2). Philip V is mentioned (along with his son Perseus, the 
last Macedonian king) as an example of those who rose against the 
Romans and were “crushed in battle” (8:5). 


(2) Son of Heron the Great and his fifth wife (Cleopatra of Jerusalem), 


identified by Luke as rterrarcu of Irurza and Traconrris (Lk. 3:1). Two of the 
Gospels (Matt. 14:3; Mk. 6:17) refer to a brother of Herod Antipas who 
bore the name Philip. Presumably, the latter is a different individual, 
namely, a son of Herod the Great (by his wife Mariamme) who is however 
called Herod rather than Philip by Josernus (Ant. 18.5.1 8109); some 
scholars refer to this man as Herod Philip, while others argue that the 
Gospels are incorrect in calling him Philip. 


(3) One of the original twelve apostles. In the lists of disciples his 
name invariably occurs fifth (Matt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:14; Acts 1:13). 
Philip was from Betusama (Jn. 12:21), a village on the N shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, home of Anprew and Perr (1:44). He was probably first a 
disciple of Jonn tHe saprst (1:43). In the synoptics, Philip is merely 
mentioned, but in the fourth gospel he (a) is one of the first to be called 
(1:43); (b) is instrumental in bringing Narnanar to Jesus (1:45-49); and 
(c) is mentioned personally in connection with the feeding of the 5,000 
(6:5-7), as also in one of Jesus’ major discourses (14:8). He is often 
characterized as being timid and retiring; others suggest that he was 
reluctant to believe wholeheartedly in the kingdom. At times he seems to 
have had difficulty in grasping its meaning (14:8-14). Possibly this is the 
reason Jesus asked him the unusual question to arouse and test his faith 
before feeding the 5,000: “Where shall we buy bread for these people to 
eat?” (6:5-6). He served as something of a contact man for the Greeks 
and is familiarly known for bringing Gentiles to Jesus (12:20-23). The 
last information regarding Philip in the NT is found in Acts 1:13, where 
we are told that he was among the number of disciples in the upper 
chamber before Pentecost. His days after this event are shrouded in legend 
and mystery, but the best tradition says he did mission work in Asta minor. 
The historian Eusebius says that he was a “great light of Asia,” and that 
he was buried at Hirrapous. 


(4) Philip the evanceuisr and pracow is not mentioned in the Gospels. His 
name first appears in the list of seven deacons chosen by the Jerusalem 
church (Acts 6:5). These men were ordained by the apostles and 
described as “known to be full of the Spirit and wisdom” (6:3). Their 
duty was to care for the neglected widows (and the poor in general) in 
the mother church. Philip was a Greek-speaking Jew and was apparently 


well known. The persecution instigated by Saul of Tarsus (Pavut) resulted in 
the martyrdom of SrepHen (Philip’s colleague) and the scattering of 
Christians abroad from Jerusalem (8:1). Philip fled to Samaria (modern 
Sebaste), where he became an evangelist or missionary. His preaching, 
accompanied by miracles of healing and the casting out of demons, 
turned the allegiance of the entire city from Sion the sorcerer to Christ 
(8:5-13). After this unusual revival, the church at Jerusalem sent Peter 
and John (see Jonn tue aposte) to Samaria that the new Christians might 
receive the gift of the Hoty serr (8:15). Philip’s converts included not 
only Simon Magus (8:9-13) but also the Ermopian eunucn, treasurer to 
Queen Canpace (8:26-40). Thus Philip was instrumental in introducing 
Christianity into NE Africa. This conversion story implies trustful 
obedience to divine guidance plus rare insight into the process of 
personal evangelism; Luxe probably heard the account from the lips of 
the great evangelist himself (cf. the pronoun “we” in 21:8). Philip 
preached in every port city from Asxupop (Azotus) to Cazsarza on the sea 
(8:40). Apparently he settled there, since about twenty years later Paul 
(on his last journey to Jerusalem) was a guest in Philip’s home in this 
city (21:8-9). Philip had four unmarried daughters living at home who 
had the gift of prophecy. Nothing certain is known of his later life. 


Philippi. fi-lip ‘i, fil‘i-pi (Gk. Philippoi G5804, “[city of] Philip”; gentilic 
Philippésios G5803, “Philippian”). A city of Maceponia, visited by the 
apostle Paut (Acts 16:1, 12-40; 20:6; Phil. 1:1; 1 Thess. 2:2). Situated in 
the plain E of Mount Pangaeus. Philippi was a strategic foundation of 
Puur II, father of Avexanper THE crear, in 358/7 B.C. The position dominated 
the road system of N Grerce; hence it became the center for the battle of 
42 B.C. in which Antony defeated Brutus and Cassius. After the battle of 
Actium (31 B.C.), Octavian (the future Aucusrus) constituted the place a 
Roman colony, housing partisans of Antony whose presence was 
undesirable in Italy. Philippi had a school of medicine connected with 
one of those guilds of physicians that the followers of early Greek 
medicine scattered through the Hellenistic world. This adds point to the 
suggestion that Luxe was a Philippian. There may be a touch of pride in 


Luke’s description of Philippi as “the leading city of that district” (Acts 
16:12), though Ampnpous was the capital. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Excavations at Philippi, S of the agora. 


Philippi was the first European city to hear a Christian missionary, as 
far as the records go. Paul’s choice of the locality throws light on the 
strategy of his evangelism. He came there from Troy by way of Nearouis on 
the second missionary journey. He went to a place of prayer beside the 
river on the Sabbath where he sat down with a group of women, among 
them Lypia, a seller of purple dye from Tuyatma. On the way there he 
exorcized a girl that had a spirit of divination. Her owners, displeased, 
dragged Paul and Silas before the magistrates of the city and accused 
them of disturbing the peace. The two missionaries were then scourged 
and put in stocks in the inner prison. At midnight an earthquake shook 
the prison to its foundation. Fearful that his prisoners had escaped, the 
jailer contemplated suicide. Paul indicated to him that he and Silas were 
still there. As a result of Paul’s witness, the man believed, and he and his 
family were baptized. The next day the authorities learned that Paul and 
Silas were Roman citizens, apologized to them, and asked them to leave 
the city. They then visited Lydia and other believers before departing for 
Thessalonica (Acts 16:12-40). 


At this point in the narrative of Acts the pronoun of the first person is 
dropped until Paul returned to Macedonia on the third missionary 
journey (Acts 20:5). Many conjecture that Luke, probably a native of 
Philippi, was left behind to work among the churches of Macedonia. 


Paul would later express a deep affection for the Pumprians in a letter 
written to it while he was in prison. The letter was written to thank the 
church for the gifts of funds and clothing that Erarnronrrus had brought to 
him. After his (first) Roman imprisonment, Paul may again have visited 
Philippi (cf. 1 Tim. 1:3). In the second century, both Ignatius and 
Polycarp wrote letters to the Philippians (see Aposrouic ratHers). 


Overview of PHILIPPIANS 


Author: The apostle Pavi. 


Historical setting: Probably written from Rome during the 
apostle’s first imprisonment in that city (c. A.D. 61-63), but 
some scholars prefer an earlier date and alternate places 
(Epuesus or Carsarea). The letter was occasioned by Paul’s 
receipt of an offering from the church at Puur: and by news 
of discontent and divisions within that community. 


Purpose: To thank the Philippians for their moral and 
financial support and to update them concerning his 
situation; to impress upon them the need for humility and 
unity within the church; to relieve their anxieties and urge 
contentment whatever their needs. 


Contents: After a thanksgiving and prayer (Phil. 1:1-11), the 
apostle reports on his imprisonment and prospects (1:12- 
26), issues a call for sancrirication (1:27—2:30), deals with 
doctrinal problems (ch. 3), and gives final admonishments 
(ch. 4). 


Philippians, Letter to the. fi-lip’ee-unz. A letter written by the 
apostle Pau: to the church in the city of Puur, the first Christian church 


in the province of Maceponia. The events leading to the founding of the 


congregation are related in Acts 16:9-40. The great apostle, accompanied 
by his coworkers Snas, Timotay, and Luxe, was on his second missionary 
journey through Asia minor. Forbidden by the Hoty serr to preach in the 
provinces of Asia and Birnynia, they made their way to Troas, farthest port 


of Asia Minor on the Aegean Sea. In Troas Paul received a vision from 
the Lord to take the gospel to Europe. A man stood before him, a Greek 
of Macedonia, begging him, “Come over to Macedonia and help us” 
(16:9). Paul and his companions immediately answered this divine call 
and set sail for the nearest Macedonian port, Nrarous; from there, it was a 
short distance to the important city of Philippi. 


Philippi had been thoroughly colonized by the Romans after 30 B.C., 
but the city was still more Greek in culture than Roman. Also the city 
was the first station on the Egnatian Way (see Via ccnamia) and was the 
gateway to the East. Luke describes the city as follows: “From there we 
traveled to Philippi, a Roman colony and the leading city of that district 
of Macedonia. And we stayed there several days” (Acts 16:12). It is not 
unusual, therefore, that Paul’s first convert there was a merchant woman 
named Lyp, a seller of purple. Her whole household was baptized and 
became the nucleus of the new church (16:15). The remarkable 
conversion of the jailer with its accompanying miraculous events also 
took place in Philippi (16:25-34). There was, therefore, a very intimate 
relationship between the apostle and this church. No doubt this was true 
also because the congregation consisted mainly of Genties and Paul saw 
in them the real future of the church. They were poor, but the fruits of 
faith were abundant. On several occasions they collected funds for Paul 
and also aided him while he was in prison (Phil. 4:10-16). He had visited 
this favorite congregation whenever possible. The letter to the 
Philippians reflects deep affection for the recipients; they were Paul’s 
“joy and crown” (4:1). 

Before 1900 it was universally accepted that this document was 
written at Rome, where Paul was in prison. Since then, however, scholars 
have developed the hypothesis that it was written during Paul’s 
imprisonment in either Carsarea or Epxesus. The matter cannot be solved 
definitively. Pauline authorship is generally recognized, although some 
have argued the letter is made up of two or three smaller letters of Paul. 


Most recent commentators affirm the unity of the document. 


The letter was occasioned by the gift of funds and clothing that 
Epapuropitus brought to Paul in prison. Paul took the opportunity to thank 


the Philippians for this and other favors. In doing so, as was his custom, 
Paul added practical Christian admonition. He urged harmony and unity 
in aim and work (Phil. 1:27-29), humility as exemplified by Christ (2:1- 
11), the cultivation of joy and gladness amid difficulties (3:1; 4:1, 4-7), 
the pursuit of noble virtues (4:8-9), and settlement of disagreements 
among them (4:2-3). He strongly warned them against the Judaizers, 
gently rebuked a “perfectionist” element among them, and censured 
sensualists and materialists (3:18-21). The letter may be outlined as 
follows. 


I. Chapter 1 
Greetings and thanksgiving (1:1-11). 
Progress of the gospel (1:11-20). 


On remaining in the world and working and suffering for Christ (1:21- 
30). 


II. Chapter 2 


Exhortation to humility based on the humiliation and exaltation of 
Christ (2:1-13). 


Exhortation to the Christian life (2:14-18). 
Personal remarks involving Timothy and Epaphroditus (2:19-30). 
III. Chapter 3 
Warning against false teachers (3:1-3). 
Paul’s mighty confession of his faith (3:4-14). 
The Christian’s hope of heaven (3:15-21). 
IV. Chapter 4 
“Rejoice in the Lord always” (4:1-7). 
Admonition to Christian virtues (4:8-13). 
Paul’s confidence in divine providence (4:14-19). 
Final greeting (4:20-22). 


Philistia. fi-lis‘tee-uh (Heb. péleSet H7148, derivation uncertain; 
gentilic pelist? H7149, “Philistine”). Name given to a territory on the 
coastal plain of Canaan, extending approximately from Gaza in the S to 
Joppa in the N. The name Paesmne derives from the Greek form of 
Philistia, Palaistiné, applied to the whole of Canaan. See Punistine. 


Philistim. See Puuste. 


Philistine. fi-lis‘teen (Heb. pélist? H7149, derivation uncertain). KJV 
also Philistim (only Gen. 10:14). A warlike people of Aegean origin who 
occupied a territory in SW Paresrme known as Puusta. Their period of 
greatest importance was 1200-1000 B.C., when they were the principal 
enemy of ancient Israr. The five large cities of the Philistines were 
Asxpop, Gaza, AsukeLon, Gato, and Ekron (Josh. 13:3; 1 Sam. 6:17). They 
were situated in the broad coastal plain, except for Gath, which is in the 
SuePHeLaAH or hill country. Our word Palestine is derived from Greek 
Palaistiné, which referred originally to the land of the Philistines. 

I. Origins. The origin of the Philistines is not completely known. 
They are said to have come from Capuror (Jer. 47:4; Amos 9:7), which is 
believed to be a name for Crerz, or perhaps more generally for the island 
world of the Aegean area. It is clear that they had migrated to Canaan 
within historical times and that this migration was remembered by the 
Hebrews. 


Most authorities connect the coming of the Philistines with certain 
political and ethnic movements in the E Mediterranean area in the late 
thirteenth and early twelfth centuries B.C. Five groups of Sra propues left 
their homeland and moved southeastward at this time. They destroyed 
Ugarit (an ancient city-state in what is now Syria; see Ras sHamra) and 
sought to invade Ecypr, where they were repulsed by Ramses III in a great 
naval and land battle about 1191. On his monuments Ramses pictures 
these peoples as Europeans. Their pottery indicates that they came from 
the Greek islands, particularly Crete. The Philistines were one of these 
groups, and the Thekels another. After their repulse by the Egyptians, 


they invaded Canaan, the Philistines settling in what is now called the 
Philistine Plain, and the Thekels settling farther North, in the Suaron 
Plain. 


The five Philistine cities. 


What caused these people to leave their Aegean homeland and come 
to Canaan? There appears to have taken place at this time a great torrent 
of migration out of Europe, which swept through the Aegean world, 
Anatolia (Asia minor), and N Syra, destroying the Hır empire and 
creating a situation of movement and folk wandering that was destined 
to change the ethnic make-up of the E Mediterranean world. 


II. Civilization. The Philistines had a unique political organization. 
Their cities were ruled by five “lords” or “rulers” (Josh. 13:3; Jdg. 16:5), 
one for each city. The Hebrew word is seren H6249 (always used in the 
plural), a non-Semitic term that possibly corresponds to Greek tyrannos, 
used of absolute sovereigns. The Philistine city-states were certainly 
united in some sort of a confederation forming a pentapolis. 


It is clear that the Philistines were more wealthy and more advanced 
in technology than their Hebrew neighbors. According to 1 Sam. 13:19- 
22 they knew how to forge iron, whereas the Hebrews did not. This 
monopoly the Philistines jealously guarded, forcing the Hebrews to come 
to them even for agricultural implements, which they repaired at 
exorbitant cost (13:21). This situation has been confirmed by arcnarotoey; 
the Philistines were in the Iron Age when they came to Palestine, but the 


Hebrews did not attain to this level of advance until the time of Davn. 
This technological superiority (the Philistines even had chariots, 13:5) is 
the reason for the Philistines’ military domination of the Hebrews so 
evident toward the end of the period of the judges and in Savr’s reign. 


While the Philistines seem to have taught the Hebrews technology, the 
Hebrews and other inhabitants of Canaan influenced their Philistine 
neighbors in other ways. Soon after migrating to Canaan the Philistines 
seem to have adopted the Canaanite language and Semitic names. The 
Philistines worshiped the Semitic gods Dacon (Jdg. 16:23; 1 Sam. 5:1-7), 
AsutoretH (1 Sam. 31:10), and Baa.zesus (2 Ki. 1:2, 6, 16). On the other 
hand, their non-Semitic origin is recalled in the epithet “uncircumcised” 
(Jdg. 14:3), so frequently used of them in the Bible. 


III. History. The book of Judges mentions the Philistines as a major 
contender against the Hebrews for the possession of Palestine. No doubt 
the tribes of Jupan, Simzon, and Dan felt the pressure most, for their lands 
were adjacent to the Philistines. The judge Suamcar fought them (Jdg. 
3:31). A Philistine oppression is briefly mentioned in 10:6-7. The life of 
Samson, the last of the deliverers mentioned in the book of Judges, is set 
in a violent struggle with the Philistines (chs. 13-16; note 14:4c; 15:11). 
Samson, a man of great strength but little self-discipline, was finally 
snared by a Philistine spy, Denman (16:4-21). No doubt the Danite 
migration (ch. 18) was occasioned by the Philistine pressure that kept 
the tribe of Dan from occupying the territory assigned them and forced 
them to seek a more easily taken area. 


The book of 1 Samuel opens with the theme of Philistine oppression 
with which Judges closes. Eu’s judgeship seems to have been 
characterized by Philistine domination (1 Sam. 4-6). Samus. was able to 
see a measure of victory when he defeated them at the battle of Mizeran 


and forced them to return certain cities they had taken from Israel (7:7- 
14). Saul’s reign, although it began well, ended in complete defeat for 
the Hebrews; and the Philistines seem to have overrun most of Palestine 
W of the Jorpan, even occupying Bet snan at the E end of the Valley of 


JezreeL (13:5; 14:1-52; 17:1-58; 31:1-13). 
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Philistine pottery. 


During the latter part of the reign of Saul, David, the contender for the 
throne, fled for safety to the Philistines (1 Sam. 21:10-15; 27:1—28:2; 
29:1-11), who gladly protected him, thinking thus to contribute to the 
weakness of the Hebrews. No doubt David learned from the Philistines 
many things he later used to advantage when he became king, including 
perhaps the technique for working iron. 


Probably David remained a Philistine vassal during the seven and a 
half years he reigned at Hesron (2 Sam. 2:1-4). When at the end of this 
time he asserted his independence and united all Israel under his rule, he 
was immediately opposed by them, but he decisively defeated them in 
two battles (5:17-25). From this time on, the Philistine grip was broken. 
In later campaigns (21:15-22; 23:9-17) David consistently bested them, 
and it seems clear that from this time on the Philistines were confined to 
their own territory and were no longer a threat. David must have had 
peaceful relations with them at times, for his bodyguards, the Kereturres 
and Pereturres, appear to have been recruited from them (8:18; 15:18). 


After the death of Sotomon and the division of the Hebrew kingdom, the 
Philistines reasserted the independence they had lost to David and 
Solomon. Their cities appear to have engaged in commerce, for which 
their location certainly was ideal (Joel 3:4-8; Amos 1:6-8). Some of them 
paid tribute to Jrnosuapuat, after whose death they raided Juvan (2 Chr. 
17:11; 21:16-17). When the Assyrians later sought to control the road to 
Egypt, it is quite natural that the Philistines were frequently mentioned 
in their inscriptions, along with Israel and the other “Westlands” 


countries. Sarcon (722-705 B.C.) captured the Philistine cities, deported 
some of the inhabitants, and set an Assyrian governor over them. In the 
days of Hezexian the Philistines played a great part in the revolt against 
SennacHeriB. It appears that among them, as in Jerusaiem, there were two 
political parties, one recommending submission to the world conquerors, 
the other urging a stubborn fight for freedom in union with their 
neighbors the Judeans. 


FsarHappon and AsnursanaL name Philistine tributaries as well as the 
Judean king Manassen. The later struggles between Egypt and Assyria 
were the cause of great suffering to the Philistine cities, and practically 
close their history as strictly Philistinian. The cities did continue as 
predominantly non-Jewish centers, becoming Hellenistic cities in the 
Greek period. 


IV. Early biblical mention. Long before the times of the judges 
certain Philistines and their land are mentioned in the Bible (Gen. 10:14; 
21:32-34; 26:14). Asmetecn king of Gerar is called “king of the Philistines” 
(26:1; cf. 26:14-15). These references have often been regarded as 
anachronisms, since the Philistines appear not to have entered Canaan 
before the period of the judges. A more generous judgment has seen here 
a later revision of the text, bringing the proper names up to date. It is 
possible that a later editor, perhaps during the Hebrew kingdom, may 
have revised the proper names to make them meaningful in his time, 
thus introducing the name Philistine into Genesis (cf. also Exod. 13:17; 
23:31; Josh. 13:2-3). 


On the other hand, recent studies of the problem suggest another 
approach. Folk movements are never completed in one generation. It is 
not impossible that the great Philistine movement that entered Canaan 
during the judges period may have had a small precursor as early as the 
patriarchal age. The army of Ramses III, which repulsed the invading 
Philistines in 1191 B.C., itself contained soldiers who are portrayed on 
the Egyptian monuments as Philistines. Evidently these had joined the 
Egyptian army as mercenaries at an earlier date. Further, pottery 
identified as Philistine has turned up in Palestinian excavations recently 
in layers earlier than those of the judges period. It also seems that the 
Sea Peoples invading Egypt came from land as well as sea, and Ramses 


III refers to “The Peleset [i.e., Philistines] who are hung up in their 
towns,” implying that some of these troublesome people had already 
settled nearby. 


It therefore seems possible that some Philistines were settled in Gerar 
by the time of Isaac. They were not a large hostile group (as later), but a 
small settlement with which the patriarch had more or less friendly 
relations. 


Philo Judaeus. fi‘loh joo-dee’uhs (Gk. Philodn, “beloved” or “loving, 
friendly”). Also known as Philo (or Philon) of Alexandria. A 1st-cent. 
Hellenistic Jewish philosopher born in Atexanpria about 20 B.C. 
Alexandria had an old tradition of Jewish scholarship, and Philo sprang 
from a rich and priestly family. Few details are known of his life, save 
that in A.D. 39 he took part in an embassy to Rome to plead the case of 
the Jews whose religious privileges, previously wisely recognized by 
Rome, were menaced by the mad Cauicuta. He died about the year 50. 


Philo was a prolific author. His writings include philosophical works, 
commentaries on the Penrareucu, and historical and apologetic works in 
the cosmopolitan tradition of Alexandrian Jewry, which had long sought 
to commend its literature to the Gentmz world. These concerns led him to 
develop an allegorical interpretation of the OT (see auzcory). His aim was 
to show that much of the philosophy of the Greeks had been anticipated 
by the Jews. He was also, like Pau. of Tarsus, a citizen of two worlds and 
sought to synthesize his own Hellenistic and Hebraic traditions. His 
doctrine of God most notably reveals this synthesis. The Locos, in Philo’s 
rendering of the Greek doctrine, was simultaneously the creative power 
that orders the universe and also a species of mediator through whom 
people know God. Jonn tHe apostiz possibly had Philo’s philosophy in mind 
when he wrote the first eighteen verses of the fourth gospel, sharply 
personal though John’s own interpretation is. Others, too, were 
influenced by Philo’s mysticism and principles of exegesis. Clement and 
Origen used his works; and the Latin fathers, generally following his 
methods of allegorical interpretation, established a tradition of exegesis 
that still finds favor in some quarters. 


Philologus. fil-ol’uh-guhs (Gk. Philologos G5807, “lover of learning, 
scholar”). A Christian in Rome to whom Pau: sent greetings (Rom. 16:15). 
He is listed first in a group of five, and it is possible that he was the 
leader of a house church (cf. vv. 5, 10, 11, 15). In the Greek text, his 
name seems to be coupled with that of Juua, and some have speculated 
that she was his wife (or possibly his sister). 


philosophy. This term (from Gk. philosophia G5814, lit., “the love of 
wisdom”) is used in a derogatory sense in the Bible. It is not a genuine 
love of wisdom that Pau. deprecates in Col. 2:8, but “hollow and 
deceptive philosophy, which depends on human tradition and the basic 
principles of this world rather than on Christ.” The same thought is 
expressed in the discussion of wispom in 1 Corinthians (1 Cor. 1:18—2:16; 
3:18-21), where Paul not only emphasizes the inadequacy of worldly 
wisdom, but says, “We...speak a message of wisdom among the mature” 
(2:6), a wisdom based on revezation. This is similar to the “wisdom” 
doctrine of Job, Ecclesiastes, certain psalms, and especially Proverbs. 
The book of Ecclesiastes, which teaches that “all is vanity under the 
sun,” may be regarded as an answer to modern philosophical naturalism. 
For the “philosophers” of Acts 17:18, see Epicurzan and Sroic. 


Phinehas. fin’ee-huhs (Heb. pinsds H7090, prob. from Egyp. p»ndsy, 
“the southerner,” referring mainly to Nubians, hence “dark-skinned”). 
(1) Son of Errazar and grandson of Aaron (Exod. 6:25; 1 Chr. 6:4, 50; 
9:20). He was once superintendent of certain Korahite gate keepers (1 
Chr. 9:20; see Koran). He is noted as ancestor of Ezra (Ezra 7:5; cf. also 
8:2). The number of occasions that called Phinehas into special activity 
indicates that he was a man of integrity and dependability, one in whom 
flamed deep moral passion. The first of these was at Surmm, at the end of 
the wilderness journey before crossing the Jorpan (Num. 25:1), when the 
incident involving Baraam led to licentiousness with Moabite women 
(Num. 25:3; 31:16; Mic. 6:5). A plague broke out, but it was stayed 
following Phinehas’s exploit in transfixing Ze: and Cozsi, his paramour, 


with one spear-thrust, because of which he was given the covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood (Num. 25:7-15; Ps. 106:30). It was Phinehas who 
accompanied the 1,000 from each tribe in the move to avenge Israel, 
when he carried certain “articles from the sanctuary and the trumpets 
for signaling” (Num. 31:6). Again Phinehas was commissioned to inquire 
into the apparent violation of divine law by the E Jordan tribes, which 
were exonerated and praised when it was found that the altar raised was 
simply for reminder in times to come (Josh. 22:9-34). Once more, 
following the outrage of the concubine of the sojourning Levite at Geran 
of Benjamin, it was Phinehas who at that time ministered before the arx 
OF THE covenant, and who gave divine endorsement and promise of success 
for the third attempt in avenging the crime (Jdg. 20:28). 

(2) Son of Eu the priest who, along with his brother Hornm, demanded 
reversal of sacrificial regulations, engaged in gross immorality, and was 
condemned by a “man of God” (1 Sam. 2:11-36). The brothers connived 
at taking the ark into battle, but they were killed, and the ark was taken 
by the Pumistines (ch. 4). 


(3) Father of Eleazar, a postexilic priest who with others made 
accounting for certain valuables that the returnees brought from Basyton 
(Ezra 8:33). 

(Phinehas was also the name of the last high priest before the 


destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 and of the last treasurer of the 
temple, who when the city fell handed the Romans some of its treasures 
[Jos. War 4.3.8; 6.8.3].) Phlegon. fleg’uhn (Gk. Phlegdn G5823, 
“burning, blazer”). A Christian in Rome to whom Pau. sent greetings 
(Rom. 16:14). He is named in a group of five believers who possibly 
formed a household church. 


Phoebe. fee’bee (Gk. Phoibé G5833, “bright, pure,” orig. the name of a 
Greek mythological figure). KJV Phebe. A woman from the church in 
Cencurea (a harbor village to the E of Cormrn) whom Pau. commended to 
the church in Rome. The apostle describes her as (1) “our sister,” (2) a 


“servant” or “deacon” or “deaconess,” (3) a person who “has been a 
great help to many people, including me” (Rom. 16:1-2; it is generally 


assumed that she acted as courier, delivering the Romans epistle to its 
destination). Whether the Greek term diakonos G1356 (a form that is 
both masc. and fem.) bears in this passage the general sense of “servant, 
assistant” (Matt. 20:26 et al.) or denotes an ecclesiastical office has been 
a matter of considerable dispute. Some argue that elsewhere in the NT 
and other early Christian literature there is no clear evidence that 
women held the position of peacon and that a distinct office of 
“deaconess” did not arise until the third century. Others respond that 
Paul’s description of Phoebe suggests more than general service and that 
she must have held a position of ministerial leadership. Moreover, the 
apostle applies to her the term prostatis G4706 (NIV, “great help”), which 
could be used in the sense of “benefactor” or “patron,” implying some 
leadership role. The matter cannot be resolved with certainty. 


Phoenicia. fi-nish’uh (Gk. Phoiniké G5834). KJV Phenicia (Acts 21:2) 
and Phenice (11:19; 15:3). An ancient country on the E coast of the 
MepirerraneaN. Its two main cities were Tyre and Siwon. The name is applied 
to a strip of seacoast stretching about 120 mi. (190 km.) N from Mount 
Carmet, in what is now Lebanon and Syria. Exact definition of boundaries 
is not possible, for the Phoenicians were associated with their cities 
rather than with their hinterland, after the fashion of the Greek colonies. 
It can be said, however, that to the N Phoenicia never extended beyond 
Arvad or Arados on the modern island of Ruad, 80 mi. (130 km.) N of 
Sidon. The Semitic name for the land was Canaan, a name of doubtful 
significance. The name Phoenicia possibly derives from a Greek word 
meaning “(dark) red,” but if so, it is unclear whether the Phoenicians 
were so designated because of their purple industry or their dark skin or 
their copper trade or their date palms (the latter is another meaning of 
Gk. phoinix). 


Phoenicia. 


The Phoenicians were Semites who came to the Mediterranean as one 
ripple of the series of Semitic migrations that moved W and S round the 
Ferrie crescent Curing the second millennium B.C. Asranam was part of this 
historical process, but the movement brought major tribal elements—the 
Aworitts, for example, to Patsesmne, the Kassite dynasty to Basyton, and the 
Hyxsos to Ecypr. The tribes who occupied the coastal strip turned their 
attention to the sea because of the pressure on the agricultural lands in 
the narrow lowland strip, never more than 20 mi. (32 km.) wide, behind 
them. A tradition of seafaring may have accompanied the immigrants 
from the Persian Gulf, itself the first scene of human navigation and 
seaborne trade. Such was the challenge and stimulus that made the 
Phoenicians the most notable sailors of the ancient world and led to 
their feats of colonization, which spread their trading posts around the 
African coast from Carthage westward and established them in Spain 
and Sicily. 

It is not known whether they built the towns that formed the centers 
of their power and trade, or whether, descending to the sea, they found 
the towns awaiting their occupation. Like that of the Greeks, the 
Phoenician civilization was organized around the city. That is why 
Phoenicia had no place in history as a political unit. It is Tyre and Sidon, 
and less frequently other cities, such as Acco and Dor, that appear in the 
record as units. Sidon was the most powerful and influential of the 


Phoenician cities. To the Greek poet Homer, Phoenicians were 
commonly Sidonians; the OT uses the same nomenclature. “The gods of 
Sidon,” Baa. and Asnroreru (Jdg. 10:6), were the gods of the Phoenicians 
generally (also Jdg. 18:7; 1 Ki. 5:6; 11:5, 33; 16:31; 2 Ki. 23:13). The 
reference to “Jezebel daughter of Ethbaal king of the Sidonians” (1 Ki. 
16:31) is at first sight strange, for Erupaa. was king of Tyre. As stated 
above, however, “Sidonian” had become a generic term for 
“Phoenician.” 
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Woman at the balustrade window. This popular theme in Phoenician art is often associated with Astarte (Ashtoreth) and 


ritual prostitution. 


Phoenicia first appears in recorded history in the Egyptian account of 
the northern campaigns of Tuurmose III. In his campaign against the 
Hittites of 1471 B.C., the pharaoh found it necessary to secure the 
Phoenician coastal strip as an essential avenue of communications. He 
punished severely the revolt of Arvad, the northernmost town of the 
Phoenicians, and went to considerable pains to organize the series of 
Phoenician ports as supply depots. Sporadically, as with the rest of the 
lands to the N, Egypt asserted or relaxed her authority. The Amarna 
Letters show Phoenicia in the same state of disunity and internal rivalry 


as Palestine during the weak reign of the mystic Amenhotep IV. Seti I 
(1373-1292) pushed his conquests as far as Acco and Tyre, Ramses II 
(1292-1225) as far as Biruta (modern Beirut). The whole coast revolted 
in the reign of Mernepran (1225-1215), including Philistia, for this 
pharaoh boasts, “Plundered is Canaan with every evil.” 

Egyptian influence fluctuated over the next century, and when Ramses 
XII (1118-1090 B.C.) sent the priest Wen-Amon to buy cedar for his 
funeral barge, the Egyptian envoy was treated with the scantest courtesy 
in Dor and Tyre. An entertaining papyrus tells his story. A century later 
found Hiram, king of Tyre, in alliance with Davm, a partnership that 
developed into a trade alliance in the days of Sotomon. Solomon’s fleet of 
“ships of Tarshish” at Ezion ceser on the Gulf of Agasan seems to have been 
part of a combined trading venture whereby the Phoenicians used 
Solomon’s port and piloted Solomon’s ships to southern Arabia and India 
(1 Ki. 10:22; 2 Chr. 9:21). 

With the division of Israrı, Phoenicia became the neighbor and partner 
of the northern kingdom, while Jupan lay along the communication route 
with the Gulf of Aqabah and the Red Sea. Hence Anas’s alliance with 
Jezese., the prosperity of the N, and the sequence of events that led to 
E.van’s protest and the contest on Carmel. The Assyrians had dealings 
with Phoenicia. Ashurnasirpal (884-860 B.C.) imposed tribute on Tyre 
and Sidon after his thrust to the sea. Shalmaneser II added Arvad. Tictats- 
piteseR III (745-727) reasserted the Assyrian authority, which had lapsed. 
Suatmaneser V (726-722) unsuccessfully besieged Tyre for five years. 
SennacueriB (705-681) besieged Sidon, took tribute from Sidon and Acco, 


but left Tyre undisturbed. Tyre was a formidable task for a besieger. 
AsnureaniaL (668-626) claimed to have reduced Tyre and Arvad, but by 


the end of his reign Phoenicia was free again, as Assyria lapsed into one 
of her phases of fatigue. 
Nesucuapnezzar (605-562) besieged Tyre for thirteen years and seems to 


have captured the city (Ezek. 26-29) or received its surrender on terms. 
Hence, probably, the preeminence of Sidon in Persian times. According 
to historians Diodorus and Herodotus, Sidon provided Xerxes with his 
best ships for the great raid on Grerce. All the Phoenician cities submitted 


to ALExanpeR THE GREAT after Issus (333), except Tyre, which Alexander took 
after a vigorous siege of seven months. Under the successors, the power 
of the Ptolemies of Egypt (see Prommy) first extended far up the 
Phoenician coast, but after 197 the Srreucmws of Syria controlled the land, 
until the whole area passed into Roman hands in 65. The reference to a 
woman “born in Syrian Phoenicia” in Mk. 7:26 reflects the fact of the 
century and a half of Syrian rule. 


The Phoenician stock must by this time have been heavily diluted by 
immigrant blood, principally Greek. The whole area figured largely in 
the early evangelism of the church (Acts 11:19; 15:3; 21:2). Phoenicia’s 
achievement was principally in the realm of trade and in her 
simplification and diffusion of the alphabet, as a tool and means, no 
doubt, of commerce. Ezekiel 27 and 28 give some notion of the extent 
and variety of Phoenician trade, but the Phoenicians did nothing to 
spread or communicate the knowledge, geographical and social, that 
their voyaging won. Tyre’s colony at Carthage blockaded the Straits of 
Gibraltar for many generations in an attempt to guard the western and 
Atlantic trade routes, and this secrecy was a Phoenician principle. The 
land made no contribution to art and literature, and its religious 
influence, heavily infected with the cruder fertility cults, was pernicious. 


Phoenix. fee‘niks (Gk. Phoinix G5837, a term that had several 
meanings, such as “purple” and “date palm”; in Gk. literature it was the 
name attributed to the eponymous founder of the Phoenicians and other 
figures, but the term also refers to a mythological bird believed to arise 
from the corpse of its parent). KJV Phenice. A harbor in Crer: on the W 
end of its S shore. According to Acts 27:12, it provided a safer shelter in 
winter than Fair mavens, the place where the Alexandrian grain ship 
carrying Pau. had anchored. The location of Phoenix has caused some 
debate. Available information suggests a site in the neighborhood of the 
small rocky peninsula of Cape Mouros. On the E side lies the village of 
Loutro (Loutron) with a deep harbor, and on the W is a larger and more 
open bay. Evidence seems to favor the western bay, which still retains 
the name of Phineka. The description of its aspect in Acts, “facing both 
southwest and northwest,” supports this view (27:12; the RSV rendering, 


“northeast and southeast,” is rejected by most scholars). Nevertheless, 
some commentators favor the E harbor. 


Phrygia. frij’ee-uh (Gk. Phrygia G5867). A tract of territory of 
indeterminate and wavering boundaries, lying on the W watershed of 
the Anatolian plateau, and comprising in earliest times, apparently, the 
major part of W Asia minor. It may be said that Phrygia was simply the 
area occupied by the Phrygians, with its W limits at one time on the 
Aegean Sea, and its N boundaries on the upper valley of the Sangarius 
River (modern Sakarya), thus adjacent to Brrnyna; to the S and E, 
Phrygian occupation seems not to have penetrated beyond the basin of 
the Maeander River or the areas around Anniocu of Pisidia and Iconwm. Its 
tablelands, which rose to c. 4,000 ft. (1,220 m.), contained many cities 
and towns considerable in size and wealth. In NT times “Phrygia” 
certainly meant an extensive territory, which at times contributed area 
to a number of different Roman provinces. It is thought to have this 
broader meaning in Acts 2:10, which speaks of devout Jews from 
Phrygia at Pentecost. 


Whatever the exact extent of the province, it receives its renown 
mainly from Pau.’s missionary journeys. He and his coworkers visited the 
fertile territory, which contained rich pastures for cattle and sheep and a 
heavy population in need of the gospel, during all three missionary 
journeys. If Phrygia is understood in its broader sense, Paul and Barnasas 
introduced Christianity into the province during the first journey (Acts 
13:13; 14:24). Acts 16:6 briefly describes the visit on the second journey 
in these words: “Paul and his companions traveled throughout the region 
of Phrygia and Galatia, having been kept by the Holy Spirit from 
preaching the word in the province of Asia.” On his third journey Paul 
quickly revisited the province on his way to Epuesus and Cornt (18:23): 
“After spending some time in Antioch, Paul set out from there and 
traveled from place to place throughout the region of Galatia and 
Phrygia, strengthening all the disciples.” Although a great deal of 
Christian activity took place in ancient Phrygia, with this reference it 
passes from the biblical record. 


Phurah. See Puran. 


Phut. See Pur. 


Phuvah. See Puan. 


Phygellus. See Puycetus. 


Phygelus. fi‘juh-luhs (Gk. Phygelos G5869). KJV Phygellus. A Christian 
named with Hermocenss as among those in the Roman province of Asia 
who deserted Pau: in his hour of need (2 Tim. 1:15). It may be that 
Phygelus, being in Rome, forsook Paul’s personal cause in the Roman 
courts at a crucial time when his testimony could have meant much for 
the future of the church (cf. 4:16). Some scholars speculate that 
Phygelus may also have been one of the leaders of a group of wayward 
Christians in Rome (Phil. 1:15-16). 


phylactery. fi-lak’tuh-ree. This term is a transliteration of Greek 
phylaktérion, which in classical literature meant “safeguard, means of 
protection, amulet” (the Latin Vurcare took over the Greek word and it 
was accepted by English translations). The term occurs only once in the 
NT (Matt. 23:5), which records Jesus’ accusation against the scrmes and 
Puariszes, “Everything they do is done for men to see: They make their 
phylacteries wide and the tassels on their garments long.” This was not 
necessarily a condemnation of the custom of wearing phylacteries, but 
only of ostentation that prostituted an ancient custom full of symbolism 
in the interests of outward display. Most scholars regard the 
“phylacteries” as identical with the tefillin that every male Israelite over 
the age of thirteen was required to “wear at daily morning prayer.” 
Modern Jewish usage follows essentially the practice described in the 
Mishnah (see Tatmup) and is based ultimately on the biblical injunctions 


(Exod. 13:9, 16; Deut. 6:8; 11:18) that the people of Israel were to bind 
God’s law as frontlets between the eyes and as a sign upon the hand. 
(Christian exegesis has taken these passages figuratively.) The four 
passages where this command occurs (Exod. 13:1-10; 13:11-16; Deut. 
6:4-9; 11:13-21) were written out on parchment and placed in small 
cubic boxes made of the skin of clean animals. Leather flaps were left on 
the top of the cube through which passed long leather straps for binding 
the phylacteries to the head and the left arm. Both the boxes and the 
straps were black. Fragments of phylacteries have been found in the 
Qumran caves (see Dran sea serous), but here the Tren commanpMents Were 
included among the texts, which shows that the form was not absolutely 
standard before the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 


physician. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Pi Beseth. pi-bee’sith (Heb. pi-beset H7083, from Egyp. pr-b»stt, “house 
of [the goddess] Bastet”; class. Gk. Boubastis, LXX Boubastos). Capital of 
the 18th nome (province) of Lower (northern) Egypt, and capital of Ecyer 
under the 22nd dynasty. It is modern Tell Basteh on the Tanitic branch 
of the Nur, near modern Zagazig. The city was important throughout 
Egyptian history, but its greatest glory came when Suisnax made it second 
only to Tueses in prestige and glory under the 22nd dynasty. The city’s 
original name, Bast, and that of its goddess, Bastet, were related. Later it 
was known by its sacred name, House of Bastet (Bubastis). The goddess 
usually was depicted as a woman with the head of a cat or a lioness. She 
was one of the lesser deities whose popularity greatly increased after the 
Assyrians sacked Thebes and caused a readjustment in Egyptian religion. 
This new religious importance may have helped turn Ezex1’s attention to 
the city, for the prophet predicts that its young men, as well as those of 
Hruorous, would fall by the sword, and the inhabitants would be taken 
captive (Ezek. 30:17; NIV, “Bubastis”). 


pick. This English noun is used to render a Hebrew word that refers to a 


sharp iron instrument. The word occurs only when it is stated that Dav 


consigned the Ammonites “to labor with saws and with iron picks and 
axes” (2 Sam. 12:31; 1 Chr. 20:3; KJV, “harrow’”). 


picture. The KJV uses “picture” on three occasions to render two 
different Hebrew terms (Num. 33:52 [NIV, “carved images”]; Prov. 
25:11 [NIV, “settings”]; Isa. 2:16 [NIV, “vessel,” referring to a ship]). 
The NRSV and NJPS use the term once to render the common Hebrew 
word for “likeness,” démtit H1952 (Ezek. 23:15). 


piety. See copiness. 


pig. See ANIMALS. 


pigeon. See pirbs. 


Pi Hahiroth. pi‘hub-hi‘roth (Heb. pî ha#irét H7084, probably an Egyp. 
name otherwise unknown). A place near Baa zepHon, between Micpo. and 
the Rep sra (Sea of Reeds), where Puaraon was miraculously defeated 
(Exod. 14:2, 9; Num. 33:7-8). Its identification is dependent upon the 
route taken by the Israelites when they left Egypt. See rxopus, rHz. One 
view would identify the Sea of Reeds with Lake Sirbonis and place Pi 
Hahiroth near the Mepirerransean Sea. A second theory, keeping the 
Hebrews in the S to avoid the way of the Pumistives (Exod. 13:17), places 
Pi Hahiroth just N of modern Suez. At present, this view attracts 
relatively little support. Third, it may be placed near modern Tell Defneh 
(Defenneh, classical Daphne) on the assumption that Baal Zephon is 
Tanpanues; the evidence is less than conclusive, but this view seems more 
compatible with contemporary identifications of Ramesses and Pirxom. 
Another suggestion is the low ground near the Bitter Lakes, W of the 
Suez Canal. 


Pilate, Pontius. pi‘luht, pon’shuhs (Gk. Pilatos G4397, meaning 
uncertain; his nomen or tribal name was Pontios G4508, “Pontius,” which 
occurs only three times in the NT [Lk. 3:1; Acts 4:27; 1 Tim. 6:13]). 
Roman governor of Juwa who held office A.D. 26 to 36 and who 
sentenced Curisr to death by crucifixion (Matt. 27:2-65; Mk. 15:1-44; Lk. 
3:1; 13:1; 23:1-52; Jn. 18:29—19:38; Acts 3:13; 4:27; 13:28; 1 Tim. 
6:13). Whether it be considered an honor or a disgrace, he is the one 
man of all Roman officialdom who is named in the Apostles’ Creed 
—“suffered under Pontius Pilate.” 


Little is known of Pilate’s early or later years, since most of the secular 
references may be only legend and tradition, such as the story that he 
was an illegitimate son of Tyrus, king of Mayence, who sent him to Rome 
as a hostage. In Rome, so a story goes, he committed murder and was 
then sent to Pontus of Asia minor Where he subdued a rebellious people, 
regained favor with Rome, and was awarded the governorship of Judea. 
It is more probable that, like the sons of many prominent Romans, he 
was trained for governmental service; and either because of his political 
astuteness or as a political plum the Emperor Tiserws gave him the hard 
task of governing the troublesome Jews. The Romans had many such 
governors throughout the provinces, which was part of their success in 
local government. Judea had a succession of these smaller rulers before 
and after Pilate. Generally they were in charge of tax and financial 
matters, but governing Palestine was so difficult that the procurator 
there was directly responsible to the emperor and also had supreme 
judicial authority such as Pilate used regarding Christ. In addition to 
Judea, his territory included Samaria and old Ipumea. 
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This inscription, which dedicates a temple to Emperor Tiberius, contains the only known extrabiblical reference to 


Pontius Pilate. 


Most governors disliked being stationed in a distant, difficult, dry 
outpost such as Judea. Pilate, however, seemed to enjoy tormenting the 
Jews, although, as it turned out, he was seldom a match for them. He 
never really understood them, as his frequent rash and capricious acts 
reveal. The Jewish historian Josepnus tells us that he immediately 
offended the Jews by bringing the “outrageous” Roman standards into 
the Holy City. At another time he hung golden shields inscribed with the 
names and images of Roman deities in the temple itself. Once he even 
appropriated some of the temple tax to build an aqueduct. To this must 
be added the horrible incident mentioned in Lk. 13:1 about “the 
Galileans whose blood Pilate had mixed with their sacrifices,” meaning 
no doubt that Roman soldiers killed these men while they were 
sacrificing in the Holy Place. These fearful events seem to disagree with 
the role Pilate played in the trial of Jesus, where he was as clay in the 
hands of the Jews, but this may be explained by the fact that his fear of 
the Jewish people increased because of their frequent complaints to 
Rome. 


According to his custom, Pilate was in Jerusatem at the time to keep 


order during the Passover Feast. His usual headquarters were in 
Caesarea. After the Jews had condemned Jesus in their own courts, they 
brought him early in the morning to Pilate, who was no doubt residing 
in Herov’s palace near the temple. It is surprising he gave them a hearing 
so early in the day (Jn. 18:28). From the beginning of the hearing he 
was torn between offending the Jews and condemning an innocent 
person, and, apart from simply acquitting him, he tried every device to 
set Jesus free. He declared Jesus innocent after private interrogation; he 
sent him to Herod Antipas; he had Jesus scourged, hoping this would 
suffice; finally he offered the Jews a choice between Jesus and a coarse 
insurrectionist. When he heard the words, “If you let this man go, you 
are no friend of Caesar,” and “We have no king but Caesar!” he thought 
of politics rather than justice and condemned an innocent man to 
crucifixion. Washing his hands only enhanced his guilt. Pilate is to be 
judged in the light of his times when one lived by the philosophy of self- 
aggrandizement and expediency. 


Scripture is silent regarding the end of Pilate. According to Josephus, 
his political career came to an end six years later when he sent soldiers 
to Samaria to suppress a small harmless religious rebellion, and in that 
suppression innocent men were killed. The Samaritans complained to 
Vitellius, legate of Syria, who sent Pilate to Rome. His friend Tiberius the 
emperor died while Pilate was on his way to Rome, and Pilate’s name 
disappears from the official history of Rome. The Christian historian 
Eusebius says that soon afterward, “wearied with misfortunes,” he took 
his own life. Various traditions conflict as to how and where Pilate killed 
himself. One familiar legend states that he was banished to Vienna; 
another that he sought solitude from politics on the mountain by Lake 
Lucerne, now known at Mount Pilatus. After some years of despair and 
depression, he is said to have plunged into the lake from a precipice. 


Pildash. pil’dash (Heb. pildāš H7109, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Nanor by his wife Mucan; nephew of Asranam (Gen. 22:22). The passage as 
a whole seems to indicate the origins of various tribes; the descendants 
of Pildash may have inhabited N Arasu. 


Pileha. See Pusa. 


pilgrim, pilgrimage. The KJV uses the term pilgrimage in three OT 
passages (Gen. 47:9 [also NIV]; Exod. 6:4; Ps. 119:54; cf. also the NIV’s 
contextual translation in Ps. 84:5). In addition, it uses pilgrim twice to 
render Greek parepidémos G4215, “stranger, foreigner,” describing 
Christians whose final citizenship is in heaven and who are regarded as 
temporary dwellers on earth (Heb. 11:13; 1 Pet. 2:11; in the only other 
passage where this Greek word occurs, 1 Pet. 1:1, the KJV uses 
“strangers”). A whole group of Psalms, the so-called “Songs of Ascent” or 
“Pilgrim Songs” (Ps. 120-134), may have been used by pilgrims on their 
way to Jerusaiem. The NT makes reference to Jews going to the Holy City 
for Passover and Pentecost (Lk. 2:41; Jn. 5:1; 7:2; Acts 2:1-11; et al.) 
after “the manner of pilgrims.” 


Pilha. pil‘hah (Heb. pilhā> H7116, possibly “millstone”). KJV Pileha. 
One of the Israelite leaders who sealed the covenant with NeHemian (Neh. 
10:21). 


pillar. There is usually a religious element in the purpose and use of 
pillars: stones were set erect as memorials of a divine appearance in 
connection with the worsu of the one true God (Gen. 28:18-22; 31:13; 
35:14; Exod. 24:4; Isa. 19:19; Hos. 3:4; 10:1-2). Lor’s wife, looking back 
at the ruin of Sopom, became a pillar of salt (Gen. 19:26). In addition to 
heaping up stones, people set up stone pillars to signify an agreement 
with religious conditions between them (31:43-52). Racmer’s grave was 
marked by a pillar (35:20). Assatom in his lifetime erected a pillar to be 
his memorial (2 Sam. 18:18). Standing stones used in idolatrous worship 
are frequently mentioned (Exod. 23:24; 34:13; Lev. 26:1; Deut. 7:5; 12:3; 
16:22; 1 Ki. 14:23; 2 Ki. 17:10; 18:4; 23:14; 2 Chr. 14:3; 31:1; Mic. 
5:13). 

The term pillar, however, occurs also in other contexts, referring to (1) 
the pillar of cloud and fire (see next article) that guided Israel in the 


wilderness, (2) tabernacle pillars either of acacia wood or of bronze or 
material not named (Exod. 26:32, 37; 27:10-17; 36:36, 38; 38:10-17, 28; 
39:33, 40; 40:18; Num. 3:36-37; 4:31-32), (3) the pillars of Solomon’s 
TEMPLE (1 Ki. 7:2-42; 2 Ki. 25:13-17; 1 Chr. 18:8; 2 Chr. 3:15, 17; 4:12-13; 
Jer. 27:19; 52:17-22), (4) the pillars of the new temple that Ezexm saw in 
a vision (Ezek. 40:49; 42:6), (5) the supporting pillars that Samson pushed 
apart in the Punisrme temple (Jdg. 16:25-29), and (6) the marble pillars of 
the Persian king’s palace (Esth. 1:6). 


God promised to make Jeremiah an iron pillar (Jer. 1:18). A man’s 
legs are compared to pillars of marble (Cant. 5:15). The seven pillars of 
wisdom are mentioned but not defined (Prov. 9:1). The pillars of the 
earth (Job 9:6; Ps. 75:3) and of heaven (Job 26:11) refer to the fixed 
order in the heavens; God “suspends the earth over nothing” (Job 26:7). 
The four NT uses are figurative: a victorious Christian (Rev. 3:12), the 
church (1 Tim. 3:15), apostles (Gal. 2:9), and an angel (Rev. 10:1). 


pillar of cloud and fire. God guided Israr out of Ecyer and through 
the wilderness by a pillar of cloud by day. In darkness, it became a pillar 
of fire that they might travel by night in escaping from the Egyptian 
army (Exod. 13:21-22). When the Egyptians overtook the Israelites, the 
angel of the Lord removed this cloudy, fiery pillar from before them and 
placed it behind them as an effective barrier (14:19-20, 24). The pillar of 
cloud stood over the tent of meeting outside the camp whenever the 
Lord met Moss there (33:7-11). The Lord came down for judgment in the 
cloud (Num. 12; 14:13-35), and God met Moses and Josnua in the cloud 
at the tent to make arrangements for the succession when Moses was 
near death (Deut. 31:14-23). Psalm 99:7 reminds the people that God 
spoke to them in the pillar of cloud. When Ezra prayed in the presence of 
the returning exiles at Jerusarem, he reviewed the way God had led the 
people by the pillar of cloud and fire (Neh. 9:12, 19). Pau. speaks of the 
Israelite forefathers being under the cloud, baptized into Moses in the 
cloud (1 Cor. 10:1-2). No natural phenomenon fits the biblical 
description. The cloud and fire were divine manifestations, in a form 
sufficiently well-defined to be called a pillar. 


pillow. This English term is used by the KJV to translate several 
Hebrew words that most modern versions render differently (Gen. 28:11, 
18; 1 Sam. 19:13, 16; Ezek. 13:18, 20). In addition, it is used to translate 
Greek proskephalaion G4676, which does mean “pillow” or “cushion” 
(only Mk. 4:38). 


Piltai. pil‘ti (Heb. pilfāy H7122, prob. short form of Praman, “Yahweh 
has delivered”). Head of the priestly families of Miniamin and Moadiah 
in the days of the high priest Jormxm (Neh. 12:17). 


Pim. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


pin. This English term is used by the KJV mainly to render Hebrew 
yatéd H3845, referring to the tent pegs of the tasernacte (Exod. 27:19 et 
al.); they were probably sharpened at one end and so shaped at the other 
end as to allow chords to be attached (38:18). Modern versions render 
this Hebrew word as “pin” in other contexts, for example, with reference 
to the objects used in a loom to tighten the weave (Jdg. 16:13-14). 


pine. See PLANTS. 


pinnacle. Traditional rendering of Greek ptery-gion G4762 (lit., “small 
wing,” but applied to any “tip” or “edge”), referring to the part of the 
tempLE in Jerusalem to which Satan took Jesus and from which he 
tempted him to cast himself down (Matt. 4:5; Lk. 4:9; NIV, “highest 
point”). The exact location is unknown. The two places suggested most 
frequently are a high point on the SE corner, overlooking the valley of 
the Kiron, or some part of the roof of the temple. 


Pinon. pinon (Heb. pindn H7091, meaning unknown). Descendant of 
Esau, listed among the clan chiefs of Enom (Gen. 36:41; 1 Chr. 1:52). His 


name may be preserved in Punon, an Edomite copper-mining center. 


pipes. See music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Piram. pi‘ruhm (Heb. pir >āãm H7231, possibly from the Heb. word for 
“wild donkey”). A king of Jarmurn (a city-state SW of Jerusalem) who 
formed a league with four other Amorme kings to punish Geron for 
submitting to the Israelites (Josh. 10:3-5). Josua defeated them in battle 
at Bern noron, killed the five kings, and cast their bodies into a cave (10:6- 
27). 


Pirathon. pihr’uh-thon (Heb. pir<dt6n H7284, meaning uncertain; 
gentilic pir sat6ni H7285, “Pirathonite”). A town in Epuram, “in the hill 
country of the Amalekites,” that was the home of the Israelite judge 
Aspon (Jdg. 12:15). Both Abdon and Benamn, one of Davw’s mighty 
warriors, are called “Pirathonites” (Jdg. 12:13; 2 Sam. 23:30; 1 Chr. 
27:14). Pirathon is identified with modern Farsata, some 7 mi. (11 km.) 
WSW of Suecuen. 


Pisgah. piz’guh (Heb. pisgâ H7171, perhaps “cleft”). A height in the 
mountains of Asarm, NE of the Dran sea. The name Pisgah never occurs 
apart from the phrases “the top of Pisgah” (Num. 21:20; 23:14; Deut. 
3:27; 34:1) and “the slopes of Pisgah” (Deut. 3:17; 4:49; Josh. 12:3; 
13:20; the KJV, following LXX, transliterates the Heb. word for “slope” 
with “Ashdoth” [except Deut. 4:49, “springs of Pisgah”]). The first 
occurrence of the name is in the account relating the progress of the 
wandering Israelites. They came “to the valley in Moab where the top of 
Pisgah overlooks the wasteland [KJV, Jeshimon]” (Num. 21:20). It was 
to “the top of Pisgah” that Bataam was taken to curse Israel (23:14). Not 
only does this height overlook the plains of Moas where the Israelites 
were, but to the W it looks over the Dead Sea (Deut. 3:17; 4:49; Josh. 
12:3). The slopes of Pisgah later became part of the tribe of Rrugen (Josh. 


13:15-20). God told Moses to go there to look in all directions (Deut. 
3:27). Many scholars identify Jebel en-Neba with Mount Nebo and Ras 
es-Siyaghah with Pisgah (but see Neso, mount). These two peaks, 
approximately 5 mi. (8 km.) NW of Mepesa, are connected by a saddle. 
Pisgah commands a magnificent view of the Jorpan Valley and even to 
Mount Hermon on clear days. 


© Dr. James C. Martin North shoulder of Mt. Nebo; many scholars believe this to be Pisgah. (View to the SW 


toward the N end of the Dead Sea.) 


AVA 


Pishon River. pi’shon (Heb. pisén H7093, derivation uncertain). KJV 
Pison. One of the four headwaters into which the river flowing from Epen 
divided (Gen. 2:11; cf. Sir. 24:25). It is described as winding “through 
the entire land of Havilah, where there is gold” (see Havnan). Suggested 
identifications of the Pishon include Wadi Baish and nearby Wadi Bisha, 
in SW Arasa. It must be kept in mind, however, that the Ticris and 
Eupurates, two of the other headwaters, do not flow out of a common 
source; hence the account does not literally fit today’s geography. 


Pisidia. pi-sid’ee-uh (Gk. Pisidia G4407; adj. Pisidios G4408, “Pisidian”). 
One of the small Roman provinces in S Asia minor, just N of Pamenyua and 
lying along the coast. Pisidia is a mountainous district, some 120 mi. 
long by 50 wide (190 x 80 km.), at the W end of the Taurus range, 


forming a hinterland to Pamphylia. The nature of the terrain, where the 
Taurus breaks into a tangle of ridges and valleys, made it the natural 
home of independent and predatory mountain tribesmen, who resisted 
successfully the attempts of the Persians, during their occupancy of Asia 
Minor, to subdue them. Pisidia, however, was more densely populated 
than the rough coastal areas, especially because it contained the 
important city of Anriocu. Pau. and Barnasas visited the city twice. On their 
first visit (Acts 13:14-50) Paul preached a lengthy sermon in the 
synagogue, testifying of Christ. A week later “almost the whole city 
gathered to hear the word of the Lord” (13:44). Then the jealous Jews 
stirred up both the honorable women and the chief men of the city 
(13:50), and Paul and Barnabas were forced out of this greatest Pisidian 
city. On their return journey they revisited Pisidia and Antioch, 
“strengthening the disciples and encouraging them to remain true to 
faith” (14:21-24). 


Pison. See Pisuon. 


Pispa. See Pispan. 


Pispah. pis'puh (Heb. pispâ H7183, derivation unknown). Also Pispa. 
Son of Jermer (1 Chr. 7:38), listed among the “heads of families, choice 
men, brave warriors and outstanding leaders” of the tribe of Asner (v. 
40). 


pistachio. See piants. 


pit. This English term is used frequently in Bible versions to render a 
variety of Hebrew words. For example, the noun bôr H1014, which 
occurs more than sixty times, conveys the idea of a hole especially dug 
for water, but is also used where water is not present. It can often refer 
to a cistern (e.g., Lev. 11:36), and sometimes to a dungeon (Exod. 12:29; 


see prison). The word may be used to describe the place of physical surar, 
a hole with graves dug into the sides. By a natural transition it refers to 
calamity (e.g., Ps. 40:2). Probably by analogy to the burial crypt, the 
expression “go down to the pit,” means more than dying without hope, 
being a reference to the nether world of departed spirits (Ps. 28:1). In 
the NT, the Greek word bothynos G1073 (“hole, pit”) occurs three times 
(Matt. 12:11; 15:14; Lk. 6:39). In Lk. 14:5 (parallel to Matt. 12:11), the 
term phrear G5853 is used; this word often means a “well” purposely dug 
(Jn. 4:11-12), but in Revelation it refers to the “shaft” of the Asyss (Rev. 
9:1-2; KJV and other versions, “bottomless pit”), where mention of a key 
indicates that the pit was considered a type of dungeon. 


pitch. As a verb meaning “to erect, raise” (esp. with reference to a tent), 
this English word is usually the rendering of Hebrew nātâ H5742 (Gen. 
12:8 et al.), although the KJV uses it frequently to translate other words 
(Gen. 26:17 et al.). For its use as a noun, see BITUMEN. 


pitcher. This English term, referring to a container used for holding 
and pouring liquids, is used seventeen times by the KJV, mainly as the 
rendering of Hebrew kad H3902 (nine times in Gen. 24:14-46 alone; 
modern versions prefer the rendering “jar”). Giwzon’s attacking force was 
equipped with pitchers that served to hide the torches until the moment 
of attack (Jdg. 7:16-20). The NIV uses “pitcher” also to render Hebrew 
qaśwâ H7987 (Exod. 25:29). In the NT, the KJV has “pitcher” for Greek 
keramion G3040, referring to an earthenware vessel (Mk. 14:13; Lk. 
22:10; the English word ceramics is derived from this Gk. term). The NIV 
uses it for xestés G3829 (Mk. 7:4; the KJV and NRSV, less precisely, 
“pots”). 


Pithom. pi’thom (Heb. pitém H7351, from Egyp. pr-itm, “house [i.e., 
temple] of Atum”). A store city in Ecyer that the Hebrews were forced to 
build (Exod. 1:11). Although Pithom is securely attested as a proper 
name in Egyptian sources from the 13th cent. B.C. onward, its precise 
identification and localization present some problems, especially in its 


relation with Tjeku (modern Tell el-Maskhuta), called Succorn in the OT 
(Exod. 12:37 et al.). The Egyptian name Per-Atum (or Pi-Tum) seems to 
be identified with Tjeku in some texts, thus Tjeku-Succoth has been 
advocated as the site of biblical Pithom: Tjeku would be the ordinary 
name of the town, fort, and immediate neighborhood, and Per-Atum its 
religious name. Some, however, prefer to identify Per-Atum/Pithom with 
modern Tell er-Retabe (some 9 mi./14 km. W of Tell el-Maskhuta), 
which would place it closer to the land of Gossen. Still a third proposal 
identifies Pithom with Heuopous (Tell el-Hisn, c. 10 mi./16 km. NNE of 
Cairo) on the grounds that Per-Atum would be naturally understood as 
the national shrine located in that major city, but this location is too far 
from Succoth (more than 40 mi./65 km. to the SW). 


Pithon. pi'thon (Heb. pitén H7094, derivation uncertain). Son of Micah 
and descendant of Sau. through Jonatan and Merp-saat, included in the 
genealogy of Bensamin (1 Chr. 8:35; also 9:41). 


pity. A tender, considerate feeling for others, ranging from judicial 
clemency (Deut. 7:16) through kindness (Job 6:14; Prov. 19:17; 28:8) 
and mercy (Matt. 18:33) to compassion (Lam. 4:10). Pity may be mere 
concern for a thing (Jon. 4:10) or for a thing deeply desired (Ezek. 
24:21). It may also be the concern of God for his holy name (36:21). Pity 
for one’s children is of the essence of fatherhood, human or divine (Ps. 
103:13 KJV), inherent in the redemptive activity of God (72:13). The 
several Hebrew and Greek words are translated variously in all versions, 
the translators being guided by the meaning in context rather than by 
the particular word used, for each has a wide range of connotation. See 
also mercy. 


plague. See piszases. 


plagues of Egypt. A series of ten penal miracles performed against 
the people of Ecyer, and the means by which God induced Praraon to let 


the Israelites leave (Exod. 7-12). Although chiefly related to natural 
phenomena, their miraculous character is clear from the following 
factors: (1) extraordinary severity, (2) the occurrence of so many 
disasters within a relatively short span of time, (3) accurate timing, (4) 
Gosen and its people were spared some of them, and (5) evidence of 
God’s control over them. The plagues overcame the opposition of 
Pharaoh, discredited the gods of Egypt (the Nuz and the sun), and defiled 
their temples. 


I. Water turned into blood (Exod. 7:14-25). When the Nile is at 
flood in June, its water turns reddish from soil brought down from 
Ermopia, but it is still fit to drink, and fish do not die. But when the river 
is at its lowest, in May, the water is sometimes red, not fit to drink, and 
fish die. The Egyptians had to dig wells, into which river water would 
filter through sand. God directed Moses to lift up his rod at the right time. 
Once the time was disclosed, the Egyptian magicians could do likewise. 


II. Frogs (Exod. 8:1-15). When the flood waters recede, frogs spawn 
in the marshes and invade the dry land. God directed Moses to lift up his 
rod at such a time. This sign the Egyptian magicians also claimed to 
produce. 


III. Lice (Exod. 8:16-19). What insect is meant is uncertain; the NIV 
and other modern versions have “gnats.” So many biting, stinging pests 
abound in Egypt that people might not be discriminating in naming 
them. The magicians failed, by their own admission, to reproduce this 
plague and recognized in it “the finger of God”; but Pharaoh would not 
listen to them. 


IV. Flies (Exod. 8:20-31). The rod is no longer mentioned. Swarms of 
flies came over Egypt in unusual density to feed on dead frogs. God 
directed Moses as to the time. The magicians no longer competed with 
Moses. Now there was a differentiation between Goshen and the rest of 
Egypt. Pharaoh tentatively offered to let the people go to sacrifice to 
their God, only in the land of Egypt (8:25). Moses insisted that they must 
go three days’ journey into the wilderness. Pharaoh assented, provided 
they did not go far, and the plague was stayed at the intercession of 
Moses. When the plague was removed, Pharaoh again refused to let 
Israel go. 


V. The plague on cattle (Exod. 9:1-7; KJV, “murrain”). This 
punishment was announced with a set time (“tomorrow”) for its 
occurrence. There is no record of its removal. Presumably it wore itself 
out. The Israelite cattle were spared, evidence of God’s favor and power. 


VI. Boils (Exod. 9:8-12). Moses was told to take soot from a furnace 
and sprinkle it in the air. The air over Egypt was filled with dust, and it 
became boils breaking out on both people and animals. The magicians, 
still watching Moses, could not stand because of the boils. From the 
specific mention that the plague was on “all the Egyptians” we may infer 
that the Israelites were not attacked. This plague was not recalled. 
Presumably it also wore itself out. 


VII. Hail (Exod. 9:13-35). God directed Moses to stretch forth his 
hand, and hail (which rarely occurs in Egypt) descended in unusual 
violence. Egyptians who feared the word of the Lord—and after such 
displays of power there may have been many—brought in their cattle 
out of the coming storm. Those who did not, lost them to the violent 
hail. Only in Goshen was there no hail. The hand of God directed its 
local incidence. The season must have been January or February, for the 
flax was in the ear and the barley in bud or bloom. 


VIII. Locusts (Exod. 10:1-20). After seven plagues, even a 
frequently recurring one such as locusts was so dreaded that Pharaoh’s 
servants used bold language in advising that the Israelites be let go 
(10:7). Goshen was not spared the locusts’ visitation. Still Pharaoh was 
obdurate. 


IX. Darkness (Exod. 10:21-29). A sandstorm, accentuated by the 
dust-bowl condition of the land and borne on the W wind that drove off 
the locusts, brought a tawny, choking darkness. The patience of God was 
at an end: Pharaoh would see the face of Moses no more. The darkness 
lasted three days, but the children of Israel had light where they lived. 


X. Death of the firstborn (Exod. 11:1—12:36). This final and 
convincing demonstration of God’s power broke down the resistance of 
Pharaoh long enough for the Israelites to escape. The Israelites were 
directed to protect their restsorn with the blood of the Passover lamb, 


that they might not be killed along with the firstborn of the Egyptians. 


They “borrowed” valuables of the Egyptians and, amid the lamentations 
of the latter, were allowed to leave. Egypt had had enough. Even if the 
deaths were due to bubonic plague, as many think, the incidence on the 
firstborn alone is not thereby explained. Bubonic plague is said to take 
the strongest, but this does not explain why all the firstborn and only the 
firstborn died. The character of this plague is clearly that of divine 
judgment on incurable obstinacy. 


The memory of the plagues was cultivated as a warning to Israel for 
generations to come (Ps. 78:43-51; 105:26-36; 135:8-9; Acts 7:36; 13:17; 
Heb. 11:28). 


plain. An extensive level (or rolling) area. Various Hebrew words may 
be rendered “plain,” but in their original context some of these referred 
to a specific area, that is, they possessed a topographic meaning to the 
users. Modern versions often pick these out and render them as place 
names. For example, the term sdrabah H6858 in Deut. 1:7 is translated 
“plain” by the KJV, but most modern versions use the name Arasan (the 
great Rift Valley, from the point where its floor becomes dry and barren 
S of Lake Ganre to its exit into the Gulf of Aoasan). The mountains of S 
Pa.estine are surrounded by plains: on the E by the valley of the Jorpan 
and the Arabah; on the W by the Suepueran (“lowland”) and the coastal 
plain; and on the N by the Plain of Esprarton. The notion held by the 
Arameans that Israel’s God was a God of the hills and not of the plains (1 
Ki. 20:23) may well serve as a commentary on the fact that, throughout 
the nation’s history, her people seldom, and only after great efforts, 
secured a firm grip on the lowland areas of Palestine, although these 
formed part of the land of promise. Israel remained a hill people, the 
plains around their home more often than not occupied by their 
enemies. 


plaiting. See press. 


plane. This English term, referring to a carpenter’s tool used for 


smoothing or carving wood, is used by the KJV and other versions to 
render a Hebrew word that occurs only once (Isa. 44:13; NIV, “chisels”). 


plane tree. See piants. 


plank. See BEAM. 


plants. Plants mentioned in the Bible present a fascinating study of 
various shrubs, herbs, trees, and vines that far outweighs the perplexing 
problems that have arisen. Such difficulties surfaced because of a lack of 
information about the botany of ancient Patestiz, exegetical obstacles, 
and faulty translations. Better translations, along with more accurate 
botanical analyses, have helped to remove some of the confusion 
regarding the identification of plant names included in such categories, 
for example, as spices, gums, fruits, and thorns. The names of most 
plants growing in the Holy Land during Bible times present little or no 
difficulty for the translator, for they clearly refer to the plants or the 
close relatives of species that are growing in our own day; however, the 
origins of some are lost in antiquity. 


acacia. A genus of trees and shrubs of the mimosa family native to 
warmer climates. The gnarled, rough-barked, thorny acacia or shittah 
trees (Isa. 41:19) of the OT are most likely the Acacia seyal. The acacia 
or shittim wood is a durable, close-grained wood, orange when cut, 
turning darker with age. The tasernacte and the ark of THE covenant Were 
constructed from this sturdy wood (Exod. 25-27, 35-38; Deut. 10:3). The 
acacia tree yields gum arabic and gum senegal used in adhesives, 
pharmaceuticals, dyes, and confections. Thorny acacia bushes, such as 
the Acacia nilotica, thickly covered the land of Palestine in early times. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Acacia tree located in the barren region of N Sinai. 


algum (almug) tree. A type of wood mentioned in 1 Ki. 10:11-12 
(“almug”) as an import from Orne. It is thought by some to be the red 
sandalwood (Pterocarpus santalinus), an Indian wood that accepts a high 
polish; it is red-colored, smooth, and expensive to use. Others believe it 
is the Juniperus phoenicia excelsa, native to Lebanon. In 2 Chr. 2:8 and 
9:10-11 the word appears as “algum,” probably a spelling variant, 
although some think it may be a different species growing in Lebanon. 


almond. The almond tree (Prunus amygdalus communis) was common 
in Palestine in Jacos’s days (Heb. šāqēd H9196, Gen. 43:11), probably 
introduced into Ecyer when Joser was governor. This is how the children 
of Israel were able to use almonds as models for the cups of the golden 
lamps (Exod. 25:33-36). Aaron's starr that budded and produced almonds 
(Num. 17:1-8) was probably brought from Egypt in the exonus. There is a 
play on the Hebrew word in Jer. 1:11-12, based on the fact that the 
flowers of the almond appear long before the leaves. The blossoming of 
the almond tree pictures old age in Eccl. 12:5 because the flowers, which 
appear in midwinter in Palestine, look white from a distance. The 
Hebrew word lûz H4280 (Gen. 30:37; KJV, “hazel”) also refers to the 
almond tree, which gave its name to the city of Luz (later Berner). 


© Dr. James C. Martin In the biblical world an almond tree in blossom was a reminder of the white hair that 


comes with old age. 


almug. See algum tree. 


aloe. A genus of the lily family (Aloé succatrina) with thick fleshy 
basal leaves containing a substance called aloin. The OT references to 
aloes (Num. 24:6 [KJV, “lign aloes”]; Ps. 45:8; Prov. 7:17; Cant. 4:14) 
are more likely referring to a large and spreading tree known as the 
eaglewood (Aquilaria agallocha). When decaying, the inner wood gives 
off a fragrant resin used in making perfumes. John 19:39 is probably the 
only biblical reference to true aloe, a shrubby succulent plant containing 
juices that were used by the ancients for embalming and as a purgative. 


anise. See dill. 
apple. See apricot. 


apricot. A shade tree that reaches nearly 30 ft. (9 m.) in height. It 
yields orange-colored fruit and grows abundantly in Palestine. 
Traditionally the Hebrew word tapptia) H9515 has been translated 
“apple” (Cant. 2:3, 5; 7:8; 8:5; Joel 1:12; Zech. 2:8). However, the 
western apple, introduced recently into Palestine, does not grow well in 
its soils. Existing in Mesopotamia prior to the patriarchal period, the apricot 
(Prunus armeniaca) meets all the requirements of the OT contexts. 


ash. See pine tree. 
aspen. See willow. 


balm. An aromatic resin. The “balm in Gilead” (Jer. 8:22; cf. 46:11; 
Gen. 37:25) may be the Commiphora (Balsamodendron) opobalsamum. 


This shrub is not truly native to Palestine, but is known and grown in 
Arasia. The tree is evergreen—a straggly grower with few trifoliate 
leaves. The white flowers are borne three to a cluster. When a cut is 
made in the trunk or branches of the tree, the sap exudes. The small, 
sticky globules harden, and then may easily be removed from the bark. 
One can get this gum from the root as well as from the trunk. Some 
think (on the basis of Jer. 8:22) that the balm had a medicinal value and 
that the plant may be the turpentine tree, Silphium terebinthinaceum. 


balsam tree. In one of the battles with the Pumismyes in the Valley of 
Reena, God instructed Davm to circle the enemy “and attack them in 
front of the balsam trees” (Heb. baka 2? H1132). He was to wait until he 
heard “the sound of marching in the tops of the balsam trees” as an 
indication that God had “gone out in front...to strike the Philistine 
army” (2 Sam 5:23-24; 1 Chr. 14:14-15; KJV, “mulberry trees”). This 
plant is often referred to as the baka-shrub. It is probably the Populus 
euphratica, which makes a rustling sound when the wind blows through 
it. The tree grows readily in the Jordan Valley and may be the same as 
the poplar or willow mentioned in Ps. 137:2. 


barley. A grain cultivated in ancient Mesororama as early as 3500 B.C. 
Common barley (Hordeum distichon) was the main staple bread plant of 
the Hebrews (Deut. 8:8) and the main food of the poor (Ruth 1:22; 2 Ki. 
4:42; Jn. 6:9, 13). Its adaptability to a variety of climate conditions and 
its short growing season make it an excellent foodstuff. Barley straw 
served also for bedding and feed for livestock. 


bay tree. The Laurus nobilis, sometimes called the “bay laurel” or 
“sweet-bay,” is a dark evergreen tree that in Europe grows to a height of 
30 ft. (9 m.) but in Palestine may reach 60 ft. (18 m.). The small flowers 
are greenish-white and the small berries are black. The fragrant leaves 
are dark green and glossy, and often are used in cooking with fish, like 
mackerel. The only biblical reference to a bay tree is in the KJV of Ps. 
37:35, where, however, the Hebrew term really means “native” (cf. 
NIV). 


bean. The broad bean, Faba vulgaris, is extensively cultivated in 
Palestine. The bean is sown in the fall and harvested after barley and 
wheat in the spring. A staple article of diet for the poor of Palestine (2 


Sam. 17:28), the dried ground beans were mixed in with grain flour to 
make bread (Ezek. 4:9). 


bitter herb. See Herb. 


bramble. A fast-growing, rough, prickly shrub (Rubus ulmifolius) of 
the rose family, usually associated with thorns or nettles (Isa. 34:13; Lk. 
6:44 KJV; NIV, “thorns”) or representing the rabble of society (Jdg. 9:14- 
15 KJV; NIV, “thornbush”). 


brier (briar). A plant with a woody or prickly stem (Jdg. 8:7, 16; 
Ezek. 28:24). A sure identification of the exact Hebrew and Greek words 
that mean “brier” is next to impossible. Fifteen Hebrew and four Greek 
terms are interchangeably translated as bramble, brier, thistle, or thorn, 
among the different English translations. 


broom. A small flowering shrub or tree, reaching a height of 12 ft. 
(c. 3.5 m.), with long slender branches and small leaves. The OT 
passages refer to the white broom, Retama raetam. The white broom’s 
scant foliage provides little relief from the desert sun (1 Ki. 19:4); its 
burning quality makes good firewood (Ps. 120:4); and its mildly 
poisonous roots supply little gratification to hungry people (Job 30:4). 


bulrush. A tall, slender reedlike plant that formerly grew prolifically 
in and along the banks of the Nn: (Exod. 2:3; KJV “ark of bulrushes”; 
NIV “papyrus basket”). Papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) provided the earliest 
known material for the making of paper, which receives its name from 
the plant (Exod. 2:3; Job 8:11; Isa. 18:2). Flag, of the iris family, is a 
generic term used for a variety of marshal plants (KJV at Exod. 2:3, 5; 
Job 8:11). An orderly alignment of the six Hebrew words referring to 
marsh plants with their English translations is difficult since they are 
interchangeably translated as bulrush, flag, papyrus, reed, and rush. See 
ARK OF BULRUSHES. 


bush, burning. See separate article, surnine susu. 


calamus. A fragrant ginger-grass (Andropogon aromaticus) from NW 
and central India. Its bruised leaves give off a strong, spicy, aromatic 
scent and their pungent taste is like ginger. The sweet calamus is a 
valuable import item in Palestine (Cant. 4:14; Jer. 6:20; Ezek. 27:19). In 
some translations (e.g., KJV and NRSV) the calamus of Isa. 43:24 is 


rendered “sweet cane” (Saccharum officinarum), a stout perennial, 
growing to a height of 15 ft. (4.5 m.). The juice of the sugar cane, 
though not used at that time for sugar making, was highly esteemed for 
sweetening foods and drinks, and the pithy sweet stalks for chewing. 
Calamus was an ingredient mixed in the sacred ointment used in the 
tabernacle (Exod. 30:23 KJV, TNIV). 


camphire. See henna. 
cane. See calamus. 


caper, caperberry. A small prickly shrub (Capparis spinosa), 
common to the Mediterranean (Eccl. 12:5 NASB, NJPS). The context is a 
graphic description of old age in which various natural associations are 
used for figurative effect. This text apparently uses the term in the sense 
of its enhancement of sexual desire, which in the declining years of life 
fails. Since this meaning would not be conveyed by a literal translation, 
the KJV and many modern versions render the term as “desire.” 


caraway. See dill. 


carob. Ceratonia siliqua, a member of the pea family, native to the E 
Mediterranean, about 50 ft. (15 m.) tall, with shiny evergreen leaves and 
red flowers. These red flowers form into pods in which seeds are 
embedded in a flavorful, sweet, and nutritious pulp. Called “St. John’s 
bread” from a belief that carob pods rather than insects were the locusts 
that Jonn tHe Baptist ate (Matt. 3:4; Mk. 1:6). Doubtless the pods of the 
carob tree were the “pods” (KJV, “husks”) eaten by the prodigal son in 
Jesus’ parable (Lk. 15:16). 


cassia. An aromatic bark of the Cinnamomum cassia, related to 
cinnamon, though its bark is less delicate in taste and perfume. Its buds 
are used as a substitute for cloves in cooking. Cassia was mixed into the 
holy anointing oil of the tabernacle (Exod. 30:24) and was a valuable 
trade product (Ezek. 27:19). 


cedar. Derived from an old Arabic root meaning a firmly rooted, 
strong tree, the word denotes a magnificent evergreen, often 120 ft. (36 
m.) high and 40 ft. (12 m.) wide. It exudes a fragrant gum or balsam 
used as a preservative for fabric and parchment. The wood does not 
quickly decay and is insect-repellent. Cedarwood is of a warm red tone, 


durable, light, and free from knots. The stately Cedrus libani is the cedar 
of Lesanon to which the OT often refers (1 Ki. 6:9; Job 40:17; Ps. 92:12; 
Ezek. 27:5). Though the cedar of Lebanon was once abundant in the 
Mediterranean region, it is now scarce. 


chestnut. See plane tree. 


cinnamon. A bushy evergreen tree (Cinnamomum zeylanicum), about 
30 ft. (9 m.) high, with spreading branches, native to Sri Lanka (Ceylon). 
Commercial cinnamon is obtained from the inner bark of the young 
branches. A cinnamon oil is also distilled from the branches for use in 
food, perfume, and drugs. The sweet, light brown aromatic spice was as 
precious as gold to the ancients. It was used for embalming and 
witchcraft in Egypt, the anointing oil of the tabernacle (Exod. 30:23), 
perfume (Prov. 7:17), spice (Cant. 4:14), and trade merchandise (Rev. 
18:13). 


citron. This term (not to be confused with citrus) is properly used by 
the NIV to render Greek thyinos G2591 (Rev. 18:12; KJV transliterates 
“thyine”; NRSV, “scented”). The citron tree is the Tetraclinis articulata, or 
the sandarac tree—a conifer of the cypress family found in N Africa and 
on the Barbary Coast. The fragrant citron wood was highly prized and 
much used in biblical days for cabinet making. 


cockle. An annual sturdy noxious weed (Ag-rostemma githago) with 
purplish red flowers found in abundance in Palestinian grain fields. The 
KJV uses this English term once (Job 31:40; NIV, “weeds”; TNIV, 
“stinkweed”). 

coriander. A herb (Coriandrum sativum) of the carrot family, native 
to the Mediterranean region; it bears small yellowish-brown fruit that 
gives off a mild, fragrant aroma. The coriander seed is used for culinary 
and medicinal purposes. In the OT it was comparable in color and size to 
manna (Exod. 16:31; Num. 11:7). 


corn. See grain. 


cotton. Gossypium herbaceum was imported into Palestine from Persia 
shortly after the exuz. The Egyptians spun cotton into a fabric in which 
they wrapped their mummies. The NRSV translation of “cotton” in Esth. 
1:6 is perhaps more accurately “linen” (so NIV). 


crocus. A perennial herb with variously colored flowers. The word is 
used by some modern versions, such as the NIV and the NRSV, in Isa. 
35:1 (the Heb. term here also occurs in Cant. 2:1, where it is 
traditionally rendered “rose [of Sharon]”). Other proposed renderings 
include “asphodel” (in the lily family), “narcissus,” and “red tulip.” 
There were fifteen different types of crocuses known in Palestine, such as 
the gray-blue Crocus canclelatus damascenus and the pale blue C. zonatus. 


cucumber. A succulent vegetable cultivated from an annual vine 
plant with rough trailing stems and hairy leaves. Several varieties were 
known to the ancient Egyptians, but Cucumis sativus was probably the 
most common. The refreshing fruit of the cucumber vine was one 
delicacy the children of Israel longed for in the hot wilderness after 
leaving Egypt (Num. 11:5). The “lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” 
mentioned in Isa. 1:8 (KJV and other versions; NIV, “hut in a field of 
melons”), was a frail temporary construction of four poles and walls of 
woven leaves, meant to house the watchman who guarded the garden 
during the growing season. 


cummin (cumin). This small, slender plant (Cuminum cyminum) is 
not found wild. It is the only species of its genus and is native to W Asia. 
The strong-smelling, warm-tasting cummin seeds were used as culinary 
spices and served medicinal functions (Matt. 23:23). The seeds are still 
threshed with a rod as described in Isa. 28:25-27. 


cypress. This term occurs only once in the KJV as a rendering of 
tirzâ H9560, which seems to refer to a conifer (Isa. 44:14; NIV also 
“cypress,” but NRSV has “holm tree”). In addition, the NIV uses the term 
to render gdper H1729, also of uncertain meaning (Gen. 6:14), as well as 
tē aššûr H9309, which occurs two or three times (Isa. 41:19; 60:13 
[prob. also Ezek. 27:6]; NRSV, “pine”). Another and more frequent 
word, bērôš H1360, is usually rendered “cypress” by the NRSV (1 Ki. 5:8 
et al.; NIV, “pine”). There were certainly cypress forests in ancient 
Palestine. This evergreen (Cupressus sempervirens horizontalis), usually 30- 
40 ft. (9-12 m.) high, has spreading branches, and its durable wood was 
used for building purposes and coffins. See also pine. 


date palm. See palm. 
desire. See caper. 


dill. An annual or biennial weedy umbellifer that grows like parsley 
and fennel. Native to Mediterranean countries, dill (Anethum graveolens) 
is used as a culinary seasoning and for medicinal purposes. This plant 
was cultivated for its aromatic seeds, which were subject to the mre 
(Matt. 23:23; KJV, “anise”). Some versions use “dill” also in one OT 
passage (Isa. 28:25, 27), but here the NIV has “caraway” (Carum carvi), 
which faintly resembles dill. 


dove’s dung. This phrase is used by some versions in 2 Ki. 6:25: “As 
the siege continued, famine in Samaria became so great that a donkey’s 
head was sold for eighty shekels of silver, and one-fourth of a kab of 
dove’s dung for five shekels of silver” (NRSV). Some scholars interpret 
the phrase literally, assuming that the material was used either as food 
or as fuel. Others, however, argue that the term refers to a cheap 
vegetable. According to one tradition, it designates the bulb 
Ornithogalum umbellatum: also known as “bird’s milk” or “bird’s dung,” 
the plant is known today as Star of Bethlehem; the bulbs have to be 
roasted or boiled before eating. There is some Akkadian evidence, 
however, that the phrase “dove’s dung” was used of the seeds of the 
carob and that it was thus a colloquial way of referring to inedible husks. 


ebony. A hard, heavy, durable, close-grained wood (Diospyros 
ebenum or D. ebenaster) that takes a glistening polish. Because of its 
excellent woodworking qualities, this black heartwood, native to Sri 
Lanka (Ceylon) and southern India, has long been a valuable trade item 
(Ezek. 27:15). 


eelgrass. A type of marine eelgrass from the Zosteraceae family, it 
thrives in tidal waters and may grow out to a depth of 35 ft. (11 m.). Its 
slimy, ribbonlike leaves, 3-4 ft. (c. 1 m.) long, lie in submerged masses, a 
menace to the offshore diver who may become fouled in their coils. The 
“seaweed” of Jon. 2:5 is most likely a reference to some type of marine 
eelgrass. 


elm. See terebinth. 


fig. A versatile, bushlike tree (Ficus carica), producing pear-shaped 
fruit, excellent for eating (1 Sam. 25:18). Because of its natural 
abundance in most Mediterranean countries and its good food qualities, 


it has become known as “the poor man’s food.” The fig was the first 
plant to be mentioned in the Bible (Gen. 3:7); it represented peace and 
prosperity (1 Ki. 4:25; Mic. 4:4; Zech. 3:10). A fig tree was the object of 
Jesus’ curse (Matt. 21; Mk. 11). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Fig tree. 


fir. This English term (which refers to various evergreen trees of the 
genus Abies) can be used to render several Hebrew words. In the KJV it 
is normally the translation of bērôš H1360 (e.g., 1 Ki. 5:8; NIV, “pine”; 
NRSV, “cypress”). The NIV uses it to render berét H1361, which occurs 
only once (Cant. 1:17; NRSV, “pine”), and tidhar H9329, which occurs 
twice (Isa. 41:19; 60:13; NRSV, “plane”). Some believe that one or more 
of these terms refer to the Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis), a tree that 
grows to a height of 60 ft. (18 m.), bearing short, stalked cones. Able to 
withstand considerable periods of drought, it is certainly abundant in the 
hilly areas of Palestine, where its wood is considered almost as valuable 
as cedar. Other possibilities are Pinus tinaster (which grows to a height of 
120 ft. [36 m.] and is an important resin-producing tree), Pinus brutia 
(with dark and whorled branches), Juniperus phoenicea, and Cupressus 
sempervirens. See cypress; juniper; pine. 

fitches. This English term (which in modern usage refers to the 
polecat, a mammal of the weasel family) is used by the KJV in the sense 
of “vetch,” an herb (Isa. 28:25, 27; Ezek. 4:9). In the first passage the 
Hebrew possibly refers to the caraway (see dill); in the second it 


mistakenly renders a word that refers to a grain. 
flag. See bulrush. 


flax. A slender-stalked, blue flowering plant (Linum usitatissimum), 
cultivated to make linen and linseed oil. The fibers from the stem of the 
plant are the most ancient of the textile fibers (Exod. 9:31; Josh. 2:6), 
manufactured into various grades of linen for clothing and other articles 
where material requiring strength and resistance to moisture is necessary 
(Prov. 31:13; Isa. 19:9). The cooling effect that linen has on the wearer 
makes it a useful garment to be worn under the hot Mediterranean sun. 


frankincense. A clear yellow resin obtained from certain trees of 
the Boswellia genus, family Burseraceae, native to northern India and 
Arabia. To obtain frankincense, an incision is made through the bark of 
the tree deep into the trunk, from which flows a milklike juice that 
hardens in the air. When sold, frankincense is in the form of teardrops or 
irregular lumps. It is used in perfumes, as a medicine, and as incense in 
religious rites. Incense is spoken of as coming from Suepa (Isa. 60:6; Jer. 
6:20; Matt. 2:11, 15). It was an ingredient in the perfume used in the 
Most Holy Place (Exod. 30:34-38). Frankincense (NIV, “incense”) was 
mingled with the flour in the meal offering (Lev. 2:1, 15-16) but was 
excluded from the sin offering (5:11), which was far from being an 
offering of a sweet savor. Soon after the birth of Jesus, the Mac 
presented to him gifts of gold, frankincense (NIV, “incense”), and myrrh; 
and these precious gifts, presented in worship, may well have helped to 
finance his family’s sojourn in Egypt (Matt. 2:11, 15). 


galbanum. A brownish-yellow, aromatic, bitter gum excreted from 
the incised lower part of the stem of the Persian Ferula galbaniflua. It has 
a pungent, disagreeable odor, but when mixed with other ingredients in 
the sacred incense the fragrance of the incense was increased and lasted 
longer (cf. Exod. 30:34). Galbanum also functions as an antispasmodic. 


gall. The Hebrew word ré »§ H8032, which modern versions usually 
translate “poison” or the like (e.g., Deut. 29:18; Ps. 69:21; Jer. 8:14), 
perhaps refers to the inner pulp of the Colocynth, possibly the same as 
the “vine of Sodom” (Deut. 32:32). The belief that the gall comes from 
the poppy, whose juice is certainly bitter, is also feasible. In addition, 


most translations use “gall” to render Greek cholé G5958 in Matt. 27:34, 
referring to the substance that was mixed with the wine given to the 
Lord; this Greek term probably means nothing more than “something 
bitter” (cf. Acts 8:23; see also Job 16:13). See also wormwood. 


garlic. A bulbous perennial plant (Allium sativum) with a strong, 
onionlike aroma used for flavoring foods and as an ingredient of many 
medicines. Small edible bulblets grow within the main bulb. Garlic grew 
in great abundance in Egypt. The only reference to it in the Bible (Num. 
11:5) mentions Israel’s longing for the garlic of Egypt while they were 
traveling through the wilderness. 


gopher wood. See cypress. 


gourd. A generic term applied to various trailing or climbing plants 
(such as the pumpkin and the cucumber). Gourds have very broad 
leaves; they grow quickly in the E, lengthening themselves by as much 
as 12-18 in. (30-45 cm.) a day. They wither and die quickly when 
attacked at their base by insects like wireworms. The term is properly 
used to render Hebrew paqqu t H7226, which occurs only once, 
referring probably to the Citrullus colocynthis, a cucumber-like plant with 
purgative qualities (2 Ki. 4:39). The cognate péqd:im H7225 refers to 
ornaments shaped like gourds (1 Ki. 6:18; 7:24). The carving of little 
gourds alternated with open flowers would have been very attractive. 
The term gourd is also used by the KJV and other versions to render 
Hebrew giqady6n H7813 (Jon. 4:6-10; NRSV, “bush”; NIV, “vine”). 
Although some have identified this plant as the pumpkin (Cucurbita 
pepo), most specialists believe it is the castor oil tree (Ricimum communis, 
also known as Palma Christi). This plant has huge leaves, which provide 
excellent shade. 


grain. Edible, starchy, kerneled fruits from the grasses, including 
corn, wheat, and rice varieties. Grain is a staple food in most diets, 
providing calorie and protein content. Fifteen Hebrew words and four 
Greek terms are variously translated as grain in the Bible, suggesting the 
importance of it in ancient times. The most common kinds of grain were 
barley, millet, spelt, and wheat. The rendering “corn” in the KJV (Gen. 
27:28 and frequently) is a generic term for grain and does not refer to 
American maize, which was unknown in the ancient world. 


grape. The grape plant is a small, climbing, woody we (or an erect 
shrub) from the genus Vitis; it produces leaves and small green flowers 
that mature into grapes. Grapes may be eaten fresh or dried as raisins or 
drunk as grape juice or wns. The grapevine is the first plant to be 
recorded as cultivated in biblical history (Gen. 9:20). The grape, its 
origin lost in antiquity, grew first on the ground, over walls, or on crude 
supports. Later it was trained on a trellis and finally cultivated in 
vineyards. It was a symbol of fruitfulness, and the grape harvest was a 
time of joyous festivity (Gen. 40:9-11; Deut. 8:8; Ps. 105:33; Zech. 3:10). 
The wild grape mentioned in Isa. 5:2-4 and Jer. 2:21 refers to a wild 
variety of grapes that closely resembles the cultivated grape; it could 
deceive the owner of the vineyard. 


grass. A low, green, nonwoody plant serving a multitude of functions 
for the soil, beasts, and humans. There are a great many species of 
grasses in Palestine, but actual turf is virtually unknown. In English the 
word grass is used in a more comprehensive sense and is the rendering of 
eight Hebrew terms and one Greek word. In the Bible, grass is used 
figuratively to portray the brevity of life (Ps. 103:15-16; Matt. 6:30; Lk. 
12:28), to represent abundance (Job 5:25; Ps. 72:16), and as a barometer 
for OT Israel’s spiritual condition (Jer. 12:4). Hay, which is grass mowed 
and cured for animal fodder and bedding, represented useless or inferior 
work built on the foundation of Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 3:12). 


gum. See spice. 
hay. See grass. 
hazel. See almond. 


heath. A low-growing shrub with evergreen leaves (also known as 
heather). The term is used by the KJV twice (Jer. 17:6; 48:6; NIV, 
“Dush”). Since the true heath does not grow in Palestine, the Hebrew 
word probably refers to the juniper, a small tree with very small scale- 
like leaves and round cones; it grows on the W side of the mountains of 
Epo. 


hemlock. The KJV translation of two Hebrew words that allude to a 
poisonous substance (Hos. 10:4; Amos 6:12). According to some 
scholars, the first passage does refer to the poison hemlock (Conium 


maculatum), which grows throughout Palestine. See also gall; wormwood. 


henna. Rendered “camphire” in the KJV, this is a small thorny shrub 
(Lawsonia inermis) with fragrant white flowers. The dried leaves of the 
henna, crushed and made into a paste, provided a gaudy yellow stain for 
the hair and beard. This use of it, common among the Egyptians, was 
cautioned against in Deut. 21:11-14. King Solomon lauded its fragrance 
(Cant. 1:14; 4:13). Henna still grows by the Dead Sea at En crni. 


herb. A seed-producing plant that does not develop woody fibers and 
dries up after its growing season (2 Ki. 4:39; Lk. 11:42). Bitter herbs 
were gathered fresh and eaten as a salad at the time of the Passover 
(Exod. 12:8; Num. 9:11). These include endive, common chicory, garden 
lettuce, watercress, sorrel, and dandelion. At the Passover the bitter 
herbs were symbolic of the bitterness of Israel’s servitude to the 
Egyptians. 


holm tree. This term is used by the NRSV and other English versions 
to render a Hebrew word that occurs only once (Isa. 44:14). The holm 
oak, also known as the holly oak (Quercus ilex), is a beautiful 
Mediterranean evergreen that reaches a height of 40-50 ft. (12-15 m.). 
The meaning of the Hebrew word is uncertain, however, and the NIV 
follows the KJV in interpreting it as a reference to the cypress. 


husks. See carob. 


hyssop. Probably Origanum maru, of Syrian origin, or Origanum 
aegyptiacum, from Egypt. This plant is a member of the mint family. The 
hairy stem of the multibranched inflorescence holds water externally 
very well; thus it was a suitable instrument for sprinkling blood during 
the Passover rites (Exod. 12:22; Lev. 14; Heb. 9:19). Some think that in 
Jn. 19:29 the reference is to the sorghum cane (Sorghum vulgare), which 
reaches a height of over 6 ft. (2 m.). The seed is ground for meal and is 
known in Palestine as “Jerusalem corn.” In any case, the hyssop grown 
today (Hyssopus officinalis, which produces blue flowers from June to 
September, plus aromatic leaves) does not grow in Palestine or Egypt 
and so cannot be the plant mentioned in Scripture. 


incense. A combination of gums and spices used to emit a fragrant 
odor when burned. See separate article, incense. 


juniper. An evergreen tree (or shrub) with leaves like needles or 
scales; their seed-bearing cones are aromatic. The KJV uses “juniper” to 
render Hebrew rotem H8413 (1 Ki. 19:4-5; Job 30:4; Ps. 120:4), but this 
word appears to refer to the broom tree. According to some scholars, 
another Hebrew term, bērôš H1360, designates the Juniperus phoenicia 
(e.g., 1 Ki. 5:8; NIV, “pine logs”). The rare word «sar «är H6899 (Jer. 17:6) 


is identified by some with J. phoenicia or J. oxycedrus. 


leek. A robust, bulbous biennial plant (Alium porrum) of the lily 
family, with succulent broad leaves, the bases of which are edible. Its 
much-desired small bulbs, growing above ground, native to the 
Mediterranean region, were used in seasoning along with onions and 
garlic (Num. 11:5). 


lentil. A small, trailing leguminous plant (Lens esculenta) of the pea 
family. When soaked and cooked, its seeds make a nourishing meal 
known as “pottage,” and the rest of the plant serves as fodder for the 
animals. The red pottage or stew for which Esau exchanged his birthright 
was probably the red Egyptian lentil (Gen. 25:30-34). A favorite food in 
antiquity, lentils still appear on many tables in the East (2 Sam. 17:28; 
Ezek. 4:9). 


lign. See aloe. 


lily. A standing, leafy-stemmed bulbous perennial. Blooming from a 
bulb after the spring rains, the “lilies of the field” (Matt. 6:28; Lk. 12:27) 
carpeted the plains and roadsides of Palestine with their colorful 
blossoms. It is uncertain whether the reference here and in several OT 
passages is to the white “madonna lily” (Lilium candidum) or to other 
species (e.g., the deep-blue Hyacinthus orientalis or the red Lilium 
chalcedonicum). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The red anemone is one of the flowers linked to the biblical “lily.” 


lotus. In modern Bible versions this word is used in Job 40:21-22 in a 
description of the behemoth. The plant in view is apparently Zizyphus 
lotus, a deciduous small tree, bearing three-veined leaves and tiny 
flowers, followed by yellow, roundish fruits. The tree gives good shade 
(cf. KJV, “shady trees”) and is well known in Palestine. 


mallow. Because the Hebrew word malliiah H4865 is related to the 
term for “salt” (melah H4875), many believe that this plant is a species of 
salty herb or saltwort known as the “sea orache” (Atriplex halimus), a 
robust bushy shrub eaten as a vegetable but supplying little nutritional 
value. Mallows are mentioned only once in Scripture, where it is seen as 
a food of the poor (Job 30:4 KJV and other versions; NIV, “salt herbs”). 


mandrake. A member of the nightshade family, native to the 
Mediterranean, with ovate (egg-shaped) leaves, white or purple flowers, 
and a forked root. Its root is large, sometimes resembling the human 
body in shape. The mandrake (Mandragora offinarum or possibly Atropa 
mandragora), also called the “love apple,” was believed to possess 
magical powers. Although insipid tasting and a slightly poisonous 
narcotic, it was used for medicinal purposes, as a charm against the evil 
spirits, and, as indicated by the account of Race. and Lean, it was 
credited with aphrodisiac qualities (Gen. 30:14-16; Cant. 7:13). It is no 
longer used in medicine. 


melon. A generic term referring to annual vine-trailing watermelons 


(Citrullus vulgaris) and muskmelons (Cucumis melo), both of which were 
familiar to ancient Palestinian and Egyptian cultures. The muskmelon 
varieties include the casuba, honeydew, and cantaloupe. Watermelons 
originated in Africa, while muskmelons began in Asia. These luscious 
fruits grew in abundance in Egypt and were used by rich and poor alike 
for food, drink, and medicine. Their seeds were roasted and eaten. 
Traveling under a hot desert sun, the weary Israelites remembered with 
longing the melons of Egypt (Num. 11:5; Isa. 1:8; Jer. 10:5). 


millet. Various grasses bearing small edible seeds from which a good 
grade of flour can be made. One stalk may carry 1,000 grains. Millet 
(Panicum miliaceum) is still a main food staple in Asia. The common 
people ate a mixture of wheat, barley, beans, lentils, and millet 
moistened with camel’s milk and oil (Ezek. 4:9). 


mint. An aromatic plant (Mentha longifolia) with hairy leaves and 
dense white or pink flower spikes, extensively cultivated in the eastern 
Mediterranean for its food-flavoring value. This pungent garden mint 
(along with the sharp-scented pennyroyal mint and peppermint) was 
used to make the meat dishes of the Jews more palatable. Mint was a 
tithable herb according to Jewish tradition (Matt. 23:23; Lk. 11:42) and 
one of the bitter herbs used in the paschal supper of the Passover. 


mulberry tree. A fruit-bearing ornamental, genus Morus, 
indigenous to Palestine and western Asia. The “mulberry tree” of KJV (2 
Sam. 5:23-24; 1 Chr. 14:14-15) is better explained as balsam (NIV) or 
“baka shrub” (NASB mg). The black mulberry or sycamine tree (Morus 
nigra) was cultivated throughout Palestine for its delectable fruit (Lk. 
17:6). 


mustard. Thick-stemmed plants, reaching a height of 15 ft. (4.5 m.) 
under suitable growing conditions, native to the Mediterranean region. 
For over 2,000 years the mustard plant has been an important economic 
plant of the Holy Land. Its seeds were either powdered or made into 
paste for medicinal and culinary purposes. The mustard tree and seed 
were used by Jesus to illustrate and explain faith (Matt. 13:31; 17:20; 
Mk. 4:31; Lk. 13:19; 17:6). The reference in these passages is probably to 
the black mustard (Brassica nigra), but others species are possible. 


myrrh. A yellow to reddish-brown gum resin obtained from a 


number of small, thorny trees. One of the most valuable of these gum 
resins is collected from the shrub-like tree Commiphora myrrha (or 
Balsamodendron myrrha). The pale yellow liquid gradually solidifies and 
turns dark red or even black, and is marketed as a spice, medicine, or 
cosmetic (e.g., Cant. 5:5; Matt. 2:11; Mk. 15:23; Jn. 19:39). The Hebrew 
word lo¢ H4320 (only in Gen. 37:25; 43:11) has often been translated 
“myrrh,” but it is questionable whether Commiphora myrrha, native to 
Arabia and E Africa, was known in Palestine during the patriarchal 
period. Some think it is the resin or mastic of the Pistacia mutica (cf. 
NRSV) or else ladanum (the gum of the rockrose Cistus salvifolius; cf. 
NJPS). 


myrtle. A small, evergreen shrub (Myrtus comminis) with fragrant 
flowers, blackberries, and spicy-sweet scented leaves. This aromatic 
plant was considered a symbol of peace and prosperity (Isa. 55:13). 
Highly valued by the Jews, myrtle boughs were used in constructing the 
booths for the Feast of Tabernacles (Neh. 8:15; Zech. 1:7-8). 


nard. See spikenard. 


nettle. A little scrubby plant of the Urticaceae family, covered with 
tiny prickly hairs containing poison that when touched produce a 
painful, stinging sensation. The nettle and its companions—such as 
briers, thorns, thistles, brambles, underbrush, and weeds—form the low, 
scrubby rabble of plant life in Palestine that thrive in neglected areas. 
The KJV uses it five times (Job 30:7; Prov. 24:31; Isa. 34:13 [also NIV]; 
Hos. 9:6; Zeph. 2:9), but it is difficult to determine whether the Hebrew 
words refer to a specific plant. 


nut. See pistachio; walnut. 


oak. This English term, referring to a tree of the birch family (genus 
Quercus) that produces acorns, is used variously by different Bible 
versions to render several Hebrew words. According to some scholars, 
“oak” is properly the translation of »el6n H471 (Gen. 12:6 and nine other 
times) and -all6n H473 (Gen. 35:8 and seven other times), whereas the 
terms -êläh H461 (Gen. 35:4 and eleven other times) and 2alla H464 (only 
Josh. 24:26) refer properly to the terebinth. Other scholars, however, 
doubt that the terms can be clearly differentiated, or even that they refer 
to specific trees. It may be that some or all of them denote, in general, 


“stately, mighty tree” (cf. the rendering “great/large tree” in the NIV for 
el6n at Gen. 12:6; Josh. 19:33; Jdg. 4:11; 9:6; 1 Sam. 10:3; and for 2élah 
at 1 Chr. 10:12). At least one passage, though, appears to make a 
distinction among the terms (Hos. 4:13; cf. also Isa. 6:13). In any case, it 
is generally acknowledged that many or most of the passages involved 
do refer to some type of oak. Just as the cedar was considered the most 
important evergreen tree, the oak was viewed as the most important 
deciduous tree. At least three of the prophets compared cedars and oaks 
for their strength (Isa. 2:13; Amos 2:9; Zech. 11:2). It is uncertain 
whether the biblical passages refer to only one or to several of the 
species of oak found in Palestine. Suggestions include Quercus ilex (the 
beautiful evergreen oak or holm tree), Q. (pseudo)coccifera (or kermes 
oak), Q. aegilops (or valonian oak), and Q. ithaburensis (the Tabor oak, 
which can live for over 300 years). 


oil tree. This term occurs only once in the KJV (Isa. 41:19), but the 
Hebrew phrase it renders occurs elsewhere. In one passage (1 Ki. 6:23, 
31-33) it is used of the wood used in parts of the temr, and in another 
one (Neh. 8:15) it is explicitly distinguished from the olive tree. The 
identification of the “oil tree” is uncertain, but many believe it is the 
oleaster (cf. NJPS), that is, Elaeagnus angustifolia. 


olive tree. A broad-leaved evergreen tree (Olea europaea), ranging 
from 10 to 40 ft. (3-12 m.) in height, yielding edible fruit from which on 
is obtained. Indigenous to the Near Eastern area, the olive tree was 
cultivated by Semitic groups as early as 3000 B.C. The olive tree is 
named or alluded to nearly eighty times throughout the Bible in 
reference to the tree itself (Isa. 24:13; Rom. 11), its wood (1 Ki. 6:23- 
33), its oil (Exod. 30:24; Rev. 18:13), or a geographical location named 
for its olive groves (Matt. 24:3; see Ouves, mount or). It flourishes near the 
sea and under proper cultivation. The olives were beaten down with 
poles when ripe (black) and crushed by an upright stone wheel. The oil 
thus obtained was stored in vats. Olive oil was used for the lights of the 
temple (Exod. 27:20). Heated in lye to remove the bitter taste and 
soaked in brine, green olives were eaten with coarse brown bread (Hos. 
14:6). The oil tree, sometimes called “Jerusalem willow,” or “Oleaster,” 
produces a fruit like a small olive from which an inferior grade of 
medicinal oil may be pressed. Its fruits are edible but slightly bitter. 


Translated “oil tree” by KJV (Isa. 41:19), it is “olive” in NASB and NIV 
(NASB mg “Oleaster”). 


© Dr. James C. Martin An olive tree in Israel. 


onion. A bulbous plant (Allium cepa), originating in the E 
Mediterranean and parts of Asia. Both its inflated leaves and its bulbous 
underground base were universally used for culinary purposes. The 
onion has been cultivated since time immemorial. Mentioned only in 
Num. 11:5, the onion was one of a list of foods in Egypt, regrettably 
unavailable to the disgruntled journeying Israelites. 


onycha. This term is found in most English Bible versions as the 
rendering of Hebrew sé/élet H8829, which occurs only once in a list of 
spices used to make incense (Exod. 30:34; here the LXX has onycha, from 
onyx, meaning “nail, claw,” or “something in the shape of a nail”; the 
Vulg. transliterated onycha, which was chosen in English perhaps to 
avoid confusion with the precious stone onyx). The word probably refers 
to the operculum, that is, the horn-shaped plate that closes the shell of 
many marine mollusks. When burnt, the operculum produces a 
penetrating aroma (thus NEB, “aromatic shell”). It is usually thought 
that the mollusk in view is one of several species in the Strombus family. 
The Re sra, an isolated warm water pocket of the Indian Ocean, is noted 


for its peculiar subspecies of mollusks. 
palm tree. The Hebrew term tāmār H9469 refers specifically to the 


date palm (Phoenix dactylifera) and occurs a dozen times in the OT 
(Exod. 15:27 et al.; cf. the name Tamar). The crown of the date palm may 
reach 75 ft. (23 m.) above the ground. Its cultivation goes back at least 
5,000 years. The fruit hangs in clusters below the leaves. Every part of 
the palm has some economic use. The leaves are woven into mats and 
the fibers provide thread and rigging for boats. Syrup, vinegar, and 
liquor are derived from its sap. Its trunk provides timber, and its seeds 
can be ground into a grain meal for livestock. This ornamental palm was 
a welcome sight to the travel-weary Israelites (Exod. 15:27; Num. 33:9). 
Palm branches were used in the Jewish celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Lev. 23:40; Neh. 8:15); were laid at Jesus’ feet on his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, which Christians celebrate as Palm 
Sunday (Jn. 12:13); and came to signify victory (Rev. 7:9). 


pannag. See separate article Pannas. 


papyrus. See bulrush. 


pine. A coniferous evergreen tree with elongated needles. The term 
occurs seldom in most Bible versions, but the NIV uses it regularly to 
render Hebrew bērôš H1360 (1 Ki. 5:8 et al.; KJV, “fir”; NRSV, “cypress”; 
others, “juniper”; the use of “pine” by the KJV in Neh. 8:15 is 
inaccurate). A Palestinian conifer is the Jerusalem pine, also known as 
the Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis), which can grow 60 ft. (18 m.) high 
and has irregularly arranged, slender branches. The cones are short- 
stalked. 


pistachio. An oval nut containing two green edible halves covered 
by a reddish outer shell; it comes from a small but wide-spreading tree 
with pinnate (featherlike) leaflets. Also known as the green almond, the 
pistachio nut has been cultivated in Palestine for nearly 4,000 years. It is 
used for food and food coloring. Considered a good product of the land, 
it was carried by Jacob’s sons to Egypt (Gen. 43:11). The species may be 
Pistacia vera. 


plane tree. A deciduous tree, known as the eastern or oriental 
plane, Pla(n)tanus orientalis. It grows in Palestine and Mount Lebanon, 
bearing flowers in clusters of rounded balls on a common stalk. The 
leaves are large and resemble those of the sycamore. This tree was held 
sacred in the E and was very much valued for its shade by the Greeks. 


The plane is probably referred to in the OT with Hebrew cermén H6895, 
though the KJV translators thought it was the chestnut (Gen. 30:37; 
Ezek. 31:8; cf. Sir. 24:14). In addition, the NRSV and others use “plane” 
to render Hebrew tidhar H9329, a term of uncertain meaning that may 
refer to a type of pine (Isa. 41:19 and 60:13; NIV, “fir”; NJPS, “Box 
tree”). 


© Dr. James C. Martin A pomegranate. 


pomegranate. A small bush or tree (Punica granatum, originally 
called Malum granatum), common to Palestine, yielding leathery-skinned 
fruit. Its hard, orange-shaped fruits with thin rinds contain many seeds, 
each in a pulp sack filled with a tangy, sweet amethyst-colored juice. 
Although a small tree giving little shade, its refreshing fruit more than 
compensated the tired traveler who rested under it (1 Sam. 14:2). The 
fruit of the pomegranate was used as a decorative model in building (1 
Ki. 7:18, 20, 42) and as an ornament on the vestment of the high priest 
(Exod. 28:33-34). The tree grew in the hanging gardens of Basyton, and 
King Solomon possessed an orchard of them (Cant. 4:13). 


poplar. This English term refers to a number of deciduous trees of 
the willow family, with catkins that hang. Most versions use the term to 
render Hebrew libneh H4242, which occurs twice (Gen. 30:37; Hos. 
4:13). The reference is probably to the white poplar (Populus alba), 
which can grow to a height of 60 ft. (18 m.) and produces very thick 
shade. The leaves are a pretty shiny green above, and a showy-white 
below. The flower buds as they open produce a pleasant fragrance in the 
spring. Because of the shade and privacy the poplars afforded, they were 
widely used as groves in which heathen worship took place. Some 


scholars, however, argue that libneh refers to the storax tree (Styrax 
officinalis), whose leaves are also white below; this tree bears white 
flowers as well. The NIV uses “poplar” also as the rendering of Hebrew «< 
drabah H6857 (Lev. 23:40 et al.; most versions translate with “willow”); 
the reference could be to the Euphrates poplar (Populus euphratica), a 
large tree frequently seen on the banks of rivers in the Middle East. 


poppy. See gall. 


reed. A number of Hebrew words can be rendered “reed,” an English 
term that is applied to various tall grasses growing primarily in wet 
areas. The Arundo donax, also known as the “giant reed” and the 
“Persian reed” (used for the manufacture of woodwind instruments) is 
found in the Jordan Valley and around the Dead Sea. Sometimes 
confused with bamboo, it can grow to the height of 18 ft. (5.5 m.), 
carrying at its tip a white plume. Its unusually hard stem may have a 
diameter of 3 in. (8 cm.). These thick, strong stems were used as canes 
or walking sticks, hence the reference in Ezek. 29:6 and 2 Ki. 18:21, 
where King Sennacueris referred to Egypt as the staff of a bruised reed. 
Pens in biblical days were made from reeds (cf. 3 Jn. 13). Reed pens can 
be made from the tall grass, Phragmites communis (a perennial allied to 
the Arundo). See also bulrush. 


resin, gum resin. See stacte. 
rolling thing. See tumbleweed. 


rose. This term is used by the KJV to render Hebrew /Adbasselet 
H2483, which occurs twice: in Cant. 2:1 (“the rose of Sharon”) and in 
Isa. 35:1 (“the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose”). The 
identification of the plant is disputed, however. Although it cannot be 
what we normally mean by “rose,” the NIV and other modern versions 
follow this traditional rendering in the former passage; they use a 
different term, crocus, in the latter. The plant should not be confused 
with what is today called the “rose of Sharon” (Hibiscus syriacus, an 
Asian shrub that produces bell-shaped flowers of different colors). The 
reference in Cant. 2:1 could be to Hypericum calycinum (sometimes called 
“Aaron’s beard”), which is not sweet-smelling; known to grow in W Asia 
Minor and in the Plain of Sharon, it is more or less evergreen, and its 
golden, powder-puff flowers are seen for four long months. This plant 


will grow almost anywhere, even under trees. It could therefore have 
succeeded in the Plain of Sharon, even if it had to grow among different 
vegetation. Other suggestions include the following: Tulipa montana, 
which, as its name suggests, is a tulip that grows happily in the 
mountains; Tulipa sharonensis, a red flower found growing abundantly 
around Sharon; Narcissus tazetta, a scented plant of the lily family that 
grows plentifully in Palestine, bearing on one stem clusters of cream- 
colored flowers with a yellow cup; and Asphodelus, also a kind of lily. It 
is uncertain whether Isa. 35:1 refers to the same plant. 


rue. A small, woody, perennial shrub (prob. Ruta graveolens), noted 
for its pungent, bitter leaves and yellow flowers. Of the four varieties 
grown, the species graveolens, meaning “strong smelling,” is the most 
common, indigenous to the E Mediterranean coast. It was relished for its 
peculiar strong taste and used as a culinary spice and for medicinal 
reasons. It was a customary tithable garden plant (Lk. 11:42). 


rush. A cylindrical, hollow-stalked plant of the Juneus genus. There 
are twenty varieties of this grasslike plant growing in and along the 
water courses of Palestine. Where NASB and KJV have “rush” (Job 8:11; 
41:20; Isa. 19:6; 35:7), NIV has “papyrus” or “reed.” See also bulrush. 


rye (rie). See spelt. 


saffron. An aromatic plant used for producing condiments and 
perfume, and for other purposes. The Hebrew term used in the Sone or 
so.omon to describe the bride (Cant. 4:14) could be Indian saffron 
(Curcuma longa) or crocus saffron (Crocus sativus), the latter name 
indicating the plant from which the flavoring powder is derived. Saffron 
comes from the upper end of the style of the flower. Over 4,000 crocus 
flowers are needed to produce 1 oz. of saffron. 


seaweed. See eelgrass. 
shittah, shittim. See acacia. 


spelt. This English term, referring to a coarse wheat, is used by the 
NIV and other versions in three passages (Exod. 9:32; Isa. 28:25; Ezek. 
4:9; the KJV has “rie” in the first two passages and “fitches” in the last). 
The Hebrew word may refer to the so-called one-grained wheat, Triticum 
monococcum (or T. monoccum, a diploid wheat also known as “einkorn” 


or “small spelt”), though most scholars believe it designates a hexaploid 
wheat that was introduced from Egypt, T. spelta (synonym T. aestivum 
spelta, also known as “big spelt”). This spelt is a very hard-grained wheat 
with loose ears. 


spice. A generic term pertaining to aromatic substances, usually of 
plant extract, used to flavor and season food. Various Hebrew and Greek 
words can be translated “spice.” Spices were mixed together to form the 
sacred anointing oil and the fragrant incense used in the tabernacle 
(Exod. 25:6; 30:23-25; 35:8). Spices were a precious trade commodity (1 
Ki. 10; Rev. 18:13), part of the palace treasury (2 Ki. 20:13; Isa. 39:2), 
valued for their aromatic fragrance (Cant. 4:10, 14), and used in 
preparing Jesus’ body for burial (Lk. 23:56; Jn. 19:40). 


spikenard, nard. A costly perennial herb (Nardostachys jatamansi), 
with an aromatic root, native to E India and presently cultivated on the 
Himalayas. The rose-red fragrant ointment made from its dried roots and 
woolly stems was a favorite perfume of the ancients (Cant. 1:12 [NIV, 
“perfume”]; 4:13-14). The ointment is stored in an alabaster jar to 
preserve its fragrance. Mary’s anointing of Jesus with the precious nard 
was an act of real sacrifice (Mk. 14:3; Jn. 12:3). 


stacte. This English term is found in the KJV and other versions at 
Exod. 30:34, referring to one of the fragrant spices used to produce 
incense. The precise meaning of the Hebrew term is uncertain, but it 
evidently refers to the secretion of some aromatic plant, such as 
Commiphora opobalsamum or Pistacia lentiscus. Another possibility is 
Styrax officinalis, a small tree found throughout Palestine that bears 
snowdrop-shaped, pendulous pure white flowers; if an incision is made 
in the bark, the fragrant resin is easily obtained. The NIV, appropriately, 
uses a generic rendering, “gum resin.” 


sweet cane. See calamus. 
sycamine. See mulberry tree. 


sycamore. A large spreading tree, producing sweet, edible fruit, 
native-grown in Egypt and Asia Minor. The sycamore-fig tree, often 
called the fig-mulberry (Ficus sycomorus), bears fruit, like the ordinary 
fig (Ficus carica), directly on the stem, but its fruit is of inferior quality. 


Its wood is light, durable, and good for carpentry. The Egyptians made 
their mummy cases of this wood (1 Ki. 10:27; Amos 7:14; Lk. 19:4). The 
tree in question should be distinguished from what is today referred to 
as “sycamore” (either Acer pseudoplatanus, a Eurasian maple, or Platanus 
occidentalis, the buttonwood). 


tamarisk. A desert tree with tiny, scale-like leaves that hardly 
transpire at all (thus suited for hot, dry places). The Hebrew word °éSel 
H869, which occurs three times in the OT (Gen. 21:33; 1 Sam. 22:6; 
31:13), probably refers to the Tamarix aphylla, also known as the athel 
tree (other suggestions include T. syriaca and T. gallica [= T. 
mannifera]). 


tares. An annual weedy grass, probably the bearded darnel (Lolium 
temulentum), that flourishes in grain fields (Matt. 13:24-30, 36-43 KJV; 
NIV, “weeds”). It is difficult to distinguish domesticated grains from the 
wild darnel until their heads mature. At harvest time the grain is fanned 
and put through a sieve. The smaller darnel seeds left after fanning pass 
through the sieve, leaving behind the desired fruit. The darnel is host to 
an ergot-like smut fungus, which infects the seeds and is poisonous to 
man and herbivorous animals but not to poultry. 


teil tree. See terebinth. 


terebinth. Also known as the turpentine tree, the terebinth (Pistacia 
terebinthus, including the subspecies P. terebinthus palaestina) is a 
deciduous and long-lived tree native to the Mediterranean region. The 
NIV and other versions use “terebinth” to render »elah H461 in two 
passages where this Hebrew term is distinguished from 2all6n H473, 
“oak” (Isa. 6:13 [KJV, “teil tree”]; Hos. 4:13 [KJV, “elms”]; the NRSV 
uses “terebinth” also in the title of Ps. 56, and the NJPS uses it some 
twenty times to render more than one term). See also oak. 


thistle. A prickly plant, often with pink or purple-flowered heads. 
Generic in character, it is represented by about twenty Hebrew and 
Greek words interchangeably translated “bramble,” “brier,” “thistle,” 
and “thorn” (e.g., 2 Ki. 14:9; 2 Chr. 25:18; Hos. 10:8; Matt. 7:16; 13:7; 
Heb. 6:8). Of the more than a hundred species of thistles that grow in 
Palestine, “Mary’s thistle” (Silybum marianum) and the red star thistle 
(Centaurea calcitrapa) are the most common. Thistles originated at the 


time of God’s curse on Apam because of his sin (Gen. 3:18) and are found 
in every part of Palestine. 


thorn. This generic term includes small, spiny shrubs and vines. The 
Zizyphus spina Christi and the Palestine buckthorn, Rhamnus palaestine, 
are the two thorny shrubs most widespread and well known in biblical 
times in Palestine. Both were planted as hedges and the latter was used 
as firewood (Jdg. 9:14-15; Prov. 26:9; Isa. 55:13; Matt. 7:16; Lk. 6:44). 
The crown of thorns placed on Jesus’ head at the time of his crucifixion 
might have been the “Christ Thorn” (Paliurus spina Christi), a straggling 
shrub, growing from 3 to 9 ft. (1-3 m.) tall. Its pliable branches, with 
their uneven stiff thorns, lent themselves to the braiding of the “crown” 
or “wreath” made by the soldiers (Matt. 27:29; Mk. 15:17; Jn. 19:2, 5). 
However, since this species was not readily accessible in Jerusalem, the 
Zizyphus or Rhamnus might have been the thornbush used. 


thyine. See citron. 


tumbleweed. This English term—referring to various plants that, 
breaking from their roots, roll about driven by the wind—is used by the 
NIV to render Hebrew galgal H1650, which occurs only twice (Ps. 83:13 
[KJV, “wheel”]; Isa. 17:13 [KJV, “rolling thing”; NRSV uses “whirling 
dust” in both passages]). The plant referred to is thought by some to be 
Gundelia tournefortii, a member of the thistle family whose dried calyx 
has the shape of a wheel. Others identify it as Anastatica hierochuntica, 
the “resurrection plant,” also called “the rose of Jericho” (it is found 
abundantly about that town). This annual loses its leaves after flowering; 
the stems become incurved and hard, forming a hollow ball. This ball 
breaks off at ground level in the wind, and then rolls away as light as a 
feather, distributing the ripened seeds on the surface of the soil as it 
travels. 


turpentine. See terebinth. 
vine. See grape. 


vine of Sodom. Mentioned in Deut. 32:32, this plant cannot be 
clearly identified. Possible fruit plants have been suggested, but each one 
has problems in fully satisfying the requirements of the text. It is 
generally accepted that the vine of Sodom is an example of Hebrew 


poetry, epitomizing the utter wickedness of Sopom, from which comes 
toxic fruit and fatal drink. 


walnut. A large, ornamental, spreading shade tree (Juglans regia), 
with long leaves and woody edible fruit, native to Iran. Also named the 
“English walnut” or the “Persian walnut,” this tree provides edible fruit; 
dark, close-grained hardwood for woodworking; and dye. The “nut 
trees” of Cant. 6:11 are most likely walnut trees. 


weed. See cockle; eelgrass; tares. 


wheat. A common cereal grain that yields fine flour (Triticum 
aestivum, the ordinary summer or winter wheat, or T. compositum, the 
bearded wheat, with several ears on one stalk). Wheat is sown in the 
winter and harvested in late spring or early summer in Palestine. Egypt, 
Babylonia, Syria, and Palestine were renowned for their quality wheat. 
Wheat is first noted in Gen. 30:14. Certain varieties of wheat still yield 
60 to 100 grains per head as they did in Jesus’ day (Matt. 13:3-8). Heads 
roasted over fire constituted the “parched corn” (KJV) of the OT (Lev. 
23:14; Ruth 2:14; 1 Sam. 17:17; 25:18). Straw and stubble are the dried 
stalks and remnants of wheat and other cereal grains (Exod. 5:12; 1 Cor. 
3:12). 


wild gourd. See gourd. 


willow. Any of various trees and shrubs of the genus Salix, bearing 
flowers without petals arranged in the form of spikes (catkins). It is 
found in moist places and on the margins of rivers and shallow streams. 
The Hebrew word <drabah H6857 (Lev. 23:40; Job 40:22; Ps. 137:2; Isa. 
15:7; 44:4) is rendered “willow” by the KJV and other versions, but 
“poplar” (a related tree) by the NIV. Botanists know over twenty kinds of 
willows growing in Paletine, including Salix alba, S. acmophylla, S. 
fragilis, and S. safsaf, all of which grow well in the region. If sdrabah 
refers to a tree of the Salix genus rather than to the poplar (genus 
Populus), the particular species is difficult to determine. Many have 
thought that the tree mentioned in Ps. 137:2 is the Salix babylonica, 
whose appearance may have evoked the picture of weeping. 


wormwood. In the KJV OT (Deut. 29:18 et al.), “wormwood” may 
refer to Artemisia judaica, a bitter, aromatic herb with clusters of small, 


greenish yellow flowers and alternating greenish gray leaves, growing in 
desert areas (another possibility is Artemisia herba-alba, which has a 
camphor scent and is extremely bitter). In Rev. 8:11, the reference is 
evidently to Artemisia absinthium, a herbaceous perennial with silky 
leaves that bears masses of small yellow flowers; it yields a bitter dark 
oil that is one of the ingredients used to produce a green liqueur known 
as absinthe. This drink has a most objectionable taste to the uninitiated. 
The wormwood has come to be used symbolically to describe sorrow, 
calamity, and even cruelty. See also gall. 


plaster. A mixture that hardens as it dries and is used to coat walls and 
ceilings. Plaster was widely used, and variously made, in the ancient 
world. The higher quality material was produced by heating broken 
limestone or gypsum. Simple cray with straw binder was also used, but 
was practical only where rainfall was slight. The Israelites were 
commanded, “When you have crossed the Jordan into the land the Lorp 
your God is giving you, set up some large stones and coat them with 
plaster” (Deut. 27:2; cf. v. 4). They were also to engrave the words of the 
law (v. 3), a process that probably took place while the plaster was soft 
(cf. also Lev. 14:42-43, 48; Dan. 5:5). 


plate. This English term is used mainly to translate the Hebrew word 
qgé‘ard H7883, referring to the gold and silver dishes used in the 
TABERNACLE (Exod. 25:29; 37:16; Num. 4:7; 7:13-85). See also sows; visu; 


POTTERY. 


platter. The KJV uses this term in two NT passages: one of them has 
Greek paropsis G4243 (Matt. 23:25-26) and the other one has pinax 
G4402 (Lk. 11:39). Modern versions usually render these passages with 
pisu Or PLATE; ON the other hand, they typically use “platter” to render 
pinax with reference to the dish on which the head of Jonn tHe Baptist was 
placed (Matt. 14:8, 11; Mk. 6:25, 28; KJV, “charger”). 


pleasure. For the sense “gratification,” see the article on usr. The 
English expression good pleasure, however, is often used with reference 
to choice or purrosz, especially the divine “goodwill” or “favor.” This 
expression sometimes renders the Hebrew word rāsôn H8356 (e.g., Ps. 
51:18), which itself has a wide semantic range but is frequently used of 
God’s gracious will. In the NT, the Greek word eudokia G2306 occurs 
nine times, sometimes with reference to human desire or goodwill (Rom. 
10:1; Phil. 1:15; 2 Thess. 1:11), but more often to the divine purpose 
(Matt. 11:26; Lk. 2:14; 10:21; Eph. 1:5, 9; Phil. 2:13). 


pledge. Personal property of a debtor held to secure a payment (Gen. 
38:17-18, 20). This English term is used to translate several Hebrew 
words. The Mosaic law protected the poor. An outer garment, taken as a 
pledge, had to be restored at sunset for a bed covering (Exod. 22:26-27; 
Deut. 24:12-13). The creditor was forbidden to enter his neighbor’s 
house to take the pledge (24:10-11). A handmill or its upper millstone 
might not be taken (24:6), nor a widow’s clothing (24:17-18). Abuses of 
the pledge were censured (Job 22:6; 24:3, 9; Amos 2:8; Hab. 2:6 
[NRSV]). The person who puts up security for strangers ought to be 
taken in pledge (Prov. 20:16; 27:13). The pledge Davin was to take from 
his brothers in exchange for cheeses may be a prearranged token or 
assurance (NIV) of their welfare (1 Sam. 17:18). The pledge in 1 Tim. 
5:12 is the marriage vow. See also pzpostr; EARNEST. 


Pleiades. See astronomy. 


plowman. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS (under farmer). 


plow, plowshare. Also plough (British). A farming tool used to break 
up the ground for sowing. An ancient plow scratched the surface but did 
not turn over the soil. It consisted of a branched stick, the larger branch, 
usually the trunk of a small tree, hitched to the animals that pulled it, 
the branch braced and terminating in the plowshare, which was at first 
simply the sharpened end of the branch, later a metal point. It was 
ordinarily drawn by a yoke of oxen (Job 1:14; Amos 6:12). Plowing with 
an ox and a donkey yoked together was forbidden (Deut. 22:10). A man 
guided the plow with his left hand, goading the oxen and from time to 
time cleaning the share with the goad in his right, keeping his eyes 
forward in order to make the furrow straight (Lk. 9:62). Plowing done, 
the farmer sowed (Isa. 28:24-26). He who does not plow in autumn will 
have no narvesr (Prov. 20:4). Amos 9:13 foretells a time when the soil 
will be so fertile that there will not need to be a fallow interval between 
harvest and the next plowing. Then foreigners will plow for Israel (Isa. 


61:5). Plowing may indicate destruction (Jer. 26:18; Mic. 3:12). Hosea 
10:11-13 contrasts plowing for righteous and for evil ends (Job 4:8; Ps. 
129:3). Servants plowed (Lk. 17:7). The plowman should plow in hope 
of a share of the crop (1 Cor. 9:10). Eusua plowing with twelve yoke of 
oxen indicates his ability and the magnitude of his farming operations (1 
Ki. 19:19). To beat swords into plowshares was symbolic of an age of 
peace (Isa. 2:4; Mic. 4:3); to beat plowshares into swords portended 
coming war (Joel 3:10). 


plumb line. A cord with a stone or metal weight, the plummet, tied to 
one end; used by builders to keep a wall perpendicular. Plumb line and 
plummet are used figuratively of God’s action in testing the uprightness 
of his people (2 Ki. 21:13; Isa. 28:17; Amos 7:7-9). 


plunder. See soory; spon. 


Pochereth. See PokERETH-HAZZEBAIM. 


poet. This English term is derived from Greek poiétés G4475, which 
often has the general meaning “maker, doer” (cf. Rom. 2:13; Jas. 1:22- 
25; 4:11), but which can refer as well to “a maker of a writing” and 
more specifically to someone who composes poems (it is so used in Acts 
17:28). The NIV has “poets” in one OT passage (Num. 21:27; NRSV, 
“ballad singers”). See also poetry. 


poetry. Many modern versions of the Bible happily try to differentiate 
poetry from prose in the OT by formatting the text of the former 
according to assumed poetic lines. Interpreters, however, do not always 
agree whether specific passages are poetic in character. Hebrew poetry is 
very different from its Greek, Latin, or English counterparts. While it is 
certainly not lacking in rhythm, assonance, and other literary features 
such as we accept in classical and English poetry, in OT poetry 


everything is subservient to meaning. Thus lines of Hebrew poetry are 
not to be “scanned” by marking off long and short syllables (as though 
the “form” were the primary consideration), but marking off significant 
words or groups of words (because the message is primary). Thus (as, for 
example, in the so-called “dirge” rhythm) a line of three significant 
words is followed by a line with two, usually written 3:2. Another 
frequent “rhythm” in Hebrew poetry is 3:3. 


But the most familiar feature of Hebrew poetry arises from the balance 
between successive lines. This feature is called parallelism. Several 
varieties have been distinguished, of which the three principal ones are 
synonymous, in which the meaning of both lines is similar, although the 
second member usually advances the thought (e.g., 1 Sam. 18:7; Ps. 
15:1; 24:1-3); antithetic, in which the meanings of the members are 
opposed (Ps. 37:9; Prov. 10:1; 11:3); and synthetic, in which the sense 
was developed in a continuous manner to reach its logical conclusion 
(Ps. 1:1-2). Strictly speaking, however, this last category does not 
involve parallelism. 


In addition, quite a number of poems are alphabetical acrostics; that is 
to say, successive lines begin with the successive letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet (e.g., Ps. 34; 37; Lam. 1-4). In Ps. 119 each group of eight 
verses begins with the same letter. This literary device may have been 
chosen for mnemonic reasons (i.e., to assist in memorization) or to 
suggest comprehensiveness (just as we say, “From A to Z”), so that in Ps. 
119, for example, we have a total statement about the Word of God. 


Short poems (usually so printed in NIV) are embedded in the historical 
books as follows: Adam to Eve (Gen. 2:23); God to the serpent, Adam, 
and Eve (3:14-19); Lamech to his wives (4:23-24); Noah about his sons 
(9:25-27); Melchizedek’s blessing (14:19-20); God to Rebekah (25:23); 
Isaac’s blessing on Jacob (27:27-29) and Esau (27:39-40); Jacob in 
blessing Joseph (48:15-16) and in prophecies concerning his sons (49:2- 
27); the victory song of Moses (Exod. 15:1-18, 21); the priestly blessing 
(Num. 6:24-26); a quotation from the Book of the Wars of the Lord 
(21:14-15); the song of the well (21:17-18); a ballad (21:27-30); 
Balaam’s prophecies (23:7-10, 18-24; 24:3-9, 15-24); Moses’ song (Deut. 
32:1-43) and blessing of the people (33:2-29); the curse on a future 
rebuilder of Jericho (Josh. 6:26b); a quotation from the Book of Jasher 


(1:12b-13a); the song of Deborah and Barak (Jdg. 5); Samson’s riddle, 
solution, and answer (14:14, 18); his victory song (15:16); Hannah’s 
song (1 Sam. 2:1-10); a poem by Samuel (15:22-23); a women’s song 
(18:7); David’s lament over Jonathan (2 Sam. 1:19-27) and over Abner 
(3:33-34); his psalm (Ps. 18:2-50; 22:5-31); his last words (2 Sam. 23:1- 
7); a quatrain by Solomon (1 Ki. 8:12-13); a popular song (12:16; 2 Chr. 
10:16); a prophetic poem by Isaiah (2 Ki. 19:21-28); a soldiers’ song (1 
Chr. 12:18); a refrain (2 Chr. 5:13; 7:3b, “He is good; his love endures 
for ever”); a snatch of song by Solomon (6:1b-2, 41-42). 

In the NT, easily recognizable poems are all in Luke: the Macnmicar of 
Mary (1:46b-55), adapted from Hannah’s song (1 Sam. 2:1-10); the 
prophecy of Zachariah (Lk. 1:68-79); the angels’ Gloria in Excelsis 
(2:14); and the Nunc pmwrrms of Simeon (2:29-32). All these are echoes of 
Hebrew poetry, sung by Hebrews. Snatches of Christian hymns are 
thought to be found in some of the letters (Eph. 5:14; Phil. 2:6-11; 1 
Tim. 1:17; 3:16; 6:16; 2 Tim. 4:18). Paul rises to heights of poetic 
eloquence (e.g., Rom. 8; 11:33-12:2; 1 Cor. 13; 15:25-57). James’s letter 
is lyrical. The language of Jesus is poetic in the highest degree. The NT 
contains many quotations of OT poetry. But it is the elevated thought of 
the NT as of the OT, and not the technical form, that gives us the feeling 
of poetry. Thus Bible language has lent itself admirably to the use of 
hymn writers, in many languages and to their own native poetic forms. 


poison. Any substance that, on contact with or upon being absorbed 
into the body, is capable of exerting a deleterious effect. It often refers to 
the venom of reptiles (Deut. 32:24, 33; Job 20:16; Ps. 58:4; Rom. 3:13). 
Job 6:4 refers to poisoned arrows. Vegetable poisons also were known 
(Hos. 10:4; 2 Ki. 4:39-40). See nemoc. 


Pokereth-Hazzebaim. pok‘uh-rith-haz-uh-bay ‘im (Heb. pdkeret hass 
ebayim H7097, possibly “hunter of gazelles”). Also Pochereth-hazzebaim; 
KJV Pochereth of Zebaim. A servant (official) of Sotomon whose 
descendants returned from Babylon (Ezra 2:57; Neh. 7:59). The name 
originally may have been a title designating this person’s occupation as 


being in charge of the king’s gazelles. Because the form pokeret is 
feminine, some have thought the reference is to a woman. 


pollution. This English term, referring to ceremonial or moral 
impurity, is used rarely in Bible versions. The verb pollute and the 
adjective polluted are more frequent (e.g., Num. 35:33; Prov. 25:26). The 
KJV uses the verb repeatedly in Ezekiel (Ezek. 7:21-22 et al.). The terms 
are less common in the NT, but “pollution” or “polluted thing” can be 
used, for example, to render Greek alisgema G246 (Acts 15:20). See 


PURIFICATION, UNCLEAN. 


Pollux. See Castor ann poLLux. 


Polycarp. See Arosrotic FATHERS. 


polygamy. See marruce. 


pomegranate. See prants. 


pommel. This English term, meaning “knob,” is used by the KJV in one 
passage where the reference is to ornaments on top of the two pillars of 
the temre (2 Chr. 4:12-13). 


Pompey. pom’pee. A Roman general who intervened in Juma in 63 
B.C., effectively ending the period of independence under Hasmonean 
rule (see Maccasze). Born Gnaeus Pompeius in 106 B.C., he served as a 
young man under the dictator Sulla. His career rose rapidly and, in spite 
of his youth, was made consul in 70 B.C. A few years later his military 
campaigns in the Middle E, particularly against the Parrman king 
Mithridates VI, made him famous. Toward the end of these campaigns, 


Pompey founded several colonies and also succeeded in annexing Syria. 
At the time, a civil war was raging in Judea between Hyrcanus II and his 
brother Aristobulus II. In 63 B.C., Pompey marched against Jerusatem and, 
after a three-month siege, captured the temple. Although he did not 
plunder the treasures, he did enter the Holy of Holies, a great sacrilege 
in Jewish eyes. In 59 he formed a coalition with Julius Cassar and 


Crassus, but when the latter died in 53, serious tensions developed 
between Pompey and Caesar. Five years later they met in battle in 
Maceponia and, soon after, Pompey fled to Ecypt, where he was stabbed to 


death (September of the year 48). 


pond. See root. 


Pontius Pilate. See Puare. 


Pontus. pon’tuhs (Gk. Pontos G4510, “sea”). A large province of N Asia 
minor that lay along the Black Sea (Pontus Euxinius). All the references to 
Pontus in the NT indicate that there were many Jews in the province. 
Jews from Pontus were in Jerusatem on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2:9). Luxe 
mentions in Acts 18:2 that a certain Christian Jew named Aguna was 
born in Pontus. So far as we know, Pontus and the other northern 
provinces were not evangelized by Pau. The Hoty spr did not permit him 
to preach in Brynu (16:7), which was just W of Pontus. However, Peter 
addresses his first letter to “strangers in the world, scattered throughout 
Pontus” and other regions (1 Pet. 1:1), lending credence to the tradition 
that Perr preached in northern Asia Minor rather than in Rome after 
Pentecost. In secular history, Pontus is noted for the dynasty of kings, 
headed by the great Mithridates, that ruled from 337 to 63 B.C. 


pool. A pocket of water, natural or artificial. The characteristic Hebrew 
term for “pool” or “pond” is bērēkâ H1391, which generally seems to 
refer to an artificial body of water (2 Sam. 2:13; 4:12; 1 Ki. 22:38; 2 Ki. 


18:17). Of special significance is the Pool of Snoam, built by King Hezexian 
(2 Ki. 20:20; Neh. 3:15). The word »dgam H106, on the other hand, is 
normally used of standing water or marsh (see esp. Isa. 14:23; Jer. 
51:32). In the NT, the Greek word for “pool” is kolymbéthra G3148, used 
by John with reference to the pools of Beruespa (Jn. 5:2, 7) and Siloam 
(9:7). The conservation of water was crucial to the people of Patestne, 
since ran does not fall for extended periods. Natural terrain was utilized 
to store water where possible, and where nature was not so obliging, 
toiling hands carved out a substitute. Large pools were made by 
damming streams. Smaller ones were rectangular, wider than they were 
deep, to collect rain from the roofs or from the surface of the ground. 
Water from springs was collected in masonry pools. If the sources of 
water happened to be outside the walls of the city, the people often 
would construct tunnels to bring in the precious commodity so that it 
would be available in time of siege. Hezekiah’s tunnel is an instance of 
this (2 Ki. 20:20), and similar arrangements have been uncovered at 
Gezer and Mecwwpo. Because of the cruciality of water, disputes often broke 
out in the vicinity of its sources (Gen. 26:15-22). 


poor. God’s iove and care for the poor are central to his provience (Ps. 
34:6; 68:10; Eccl. 5:8). He encourages us to do the same (Exod. 22:23). 
The Mosaic law has specific provisions for the benefit of the poor (Exod. 
22:25-27; 23:11; Lev. 19:9-10, 13, 15; 25:6, 25-30; Deut. 14:28-29; 
15:12-13; 16:11-14; Ruth 2:1-7; Neh. 8:10). Israel as a nation was born 
out of deep poverty (Exod. 1:8-14; 2:7-10) and was never allowed to 
forget it (e.g., 1 Ki. 8:50-53). If Israel met the conditions of God’s 
covenant, there would be no poor among them; but God knew this would 
never be realized (Deut. 15:4-11). Willful neglect leading to poverty is 
not condoned (Prov. 13:4-18). National disasters caused the poor to rely 
on God and thus they become almost synonymous with the pious (e.g., 
Ps. 68:10; Isa. 41:17). Even in the early nomadic and later agricultural 
economy there were slaves and poor freemen, but there were many more 
in the urban and commercial economy of the monarchy. The wrongs 
done to the poor concerned the prophets (e.g., Isa. 1:23; 10:1-2; Ezek. 
34; Amos 2:6; 5:7; 8:6; Mic. 2:1-2; Hab. 3:14; Mal. 3:5). 


At the outset of his ministry, Jesus, taking for his text Isa. 61:1-2, 
presents as his first aim, “to preach good news to the poor.” That 
physical poverty is meant is shown by the contrasts in Lk. 6:20-26, but 
the parallel passage in Matt. 5:3 (“poor in spirit”) suggests that the mere 
lack of possession is not what calls the divine benediction. Rather, Jesus 
has in mind the one “who is humble [KJV poor] and contrite in spirit, 
and trembles at my word” (Isa. 66:2), that is, the person who in the 
midst of oppression turns to God for deliverance. Jesus moved among 
the poor and humble. He associated himself with them in his manner of 
living and his freedom from the encumbering cares of property (8:20). 
He understood and appreciated the sacrificial giving of a poor widow 
(Mk. 12:41-44). He recognized the continuing obligation toward the 
poor and at the same time appreciated a unique expression of love 
toward himself (14:7). The early church moved among the poor, who 
were not too poor to be concerned for one another’s welfare (2 Cor. 8:2- 
5, 9-15), drawing inspiration from Christ’s leaving heavenly riches for 
earthly poverty. The origin of the diaconate is linked with a special need 
(Acts 6:1-6). Those with property contributed to the common fund (2:45; 
4:32-37). The Jerusalem Council asked Pau and Barnasas to remember the 
poor (Gal. 2:10). James has some sharp words about the relations of rich 


and poor (Jas. 1:9-11; 2:1-13; 5:1-6). 


poplar. See rranrs. 


Poplars, Ravine of the. See Wiows, Brook (wann oF THE. 


Poratha. por-aythuh (Heb. pôrātā > H7054, meaning uncertain). One of 
the ten sons of Haman who were put to death by the Jews (Esth. 9:8). 


porch. This English term is used frequently by the KJV to render 
several words, especially Hebrew »élam H395 (1 Ki. 6:3 et al.). Modern 
versions prefer such renderings as “portico” (NIV) and “vestibule” 
(NRSV), although in one passage “hall” is more appropriate (1 Ki. 7:7-8). 


The most widespread form of porch was the bit /ilani of Syria of the 11th 
cent. B.C. that served as the grand entry of the palace. It was partially 
open on the front side and enclosed on the other three sides, the rear 
opening into the main hall or others beyond. The facade usually had 
decorative columns that were also structural to support the roof above. 
In the NT, the KJV uses “porch” once for pylon G4784 (Matt. 26:71; the 
term more commonly means “gateway”), but it also occurs in the 
parallel passage for proaulion G4580, “forecourt” (Mk. 14:68). Finally, 
the KJV uses it four times for stoa G5119, which refers to a roofed 
colonnade (Jn. 5:2; 10:23; Acts 3:11; 5:12). See also ARCHITECTURE; HALL} 


HOUSE; SOLOMON’S COLONNADE. 
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Reconstruction of the colonnaded porch in the 1st-cent. Jerusalem temple. 


Porcius. See Festus, porcus. 


porcupine. See anmars (under bittern). 


porphyry. See mverais. 


porpoise. See anmars (under badger). 


port. See narsor. The KJV uses this term in the sense “gate” (only Neh. 
2:13). 


porter. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


portico. See porcu. 


portion. A part—that is, less than the whole; a share (Num. 31:30, 47 
KJV), of food served to one person (Neh. 8:10, 12; Dan. 1:5-16; 11:26 
KJV; NIV, “amount, provision”; Deut. 18:8 KJV) or of property acquired 
by gift (1 Sam. 1:4-5) or by inheritance (Gen. 31:14 KJV; Josh. 17:14). It 
can also refer to a plot of ground (2 Ki. 9:10, 36-37 KJV) or one’s destiny 
(Job 20:29 KJV; Ps. 142:5; Lam. 3:24). Several Hebrew and Greek words 
are translated “portion” in the KJV, though modern versions often use 
different terms appropriate to the context. The most significant sense 
appears in passages like Ps. 119:57, where one’s relation to God and 
eternal well-being are involved. See iueritance. 


possession, demoniacal. See pzmon. 


post. This English word, in its several senses as noun or verb, is used 
variously in the Bible versions to render a number of Hebrew terms. For 
example, it occurs often in the KJV as the rendering of mēzûzâ H4647, 
“doorpost, doorframe” (Exod. 12:22 et al.; see poor), while the NIV uses 
it sometimes to translate ammûd H6647, “column, pillar” (Exod. 38:17 
et al.; see rnar). As a verb in the sense “to station,” the word can render < 
amad H6641 (Isa. 21:6 et al.). The KJV uses it also to translate the 
participle of rûs H8132 (“to run”) with reference to “runners,” that is, 
“messengers” or “couriers” (2 Chr. 3:7; the Hebrew term can be applied 
to messengers mounted on horses, Esth. 8:10). 


postmillennialism. See xuncpom or con. 


pot. The translation of more than a dozen Hebrew and Greek words. 
Most of them referred to utensils for holding liquids and solid substances 
such as grain or ashes. The Hebrew sir H6105 was the most common pot 
used in cooking (2 Ki. 4:38; Jer. 1:13). It was also the vesse: that held 


ashes (Exod. 27:3). Some of these vessels were made of metal and others 
of clay, and there were a great variety of sizes and shapes. Their chief 
NT use was for water or wine (Mk. 7:4; Jn. 2:6 KJV; NIV, “pitchers, 


jars”). See PITCHER; POTTERY. 
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potentate. This English term, meaning “ruler, sovereign,” is used by 
the KJV once with reference to God (1 Tim. 6:15). The Greek word here 
is dynastés G1541 (“powerful one, master, ruler”), which occurs also in 
two other NT passages (Lk. 1:52; Acts 8:27). 


Potiphar. pot’uh-fuhr (Heb. péfipar H7035, prob. short form of 
Poruera, “whom [the god] Ra has given”). The Egyptian official who 
purchased Josrpx and placed him in charge of his household (Gen. 37:36; 
39:1, 4-5). Potiphar is described as “the captain of the guard,” which in 
Middle Egyptian would refer to a leader of the bodyguard. 


Potiphera. puh-ti’fuh-ruh (Heb. pôźî pera < H7036, from Egyp. pdy pr, 
“whom [the god] Ra has given”). The father-in-law of Josen (Gen. 41:45, 
50; 46:20). He is referred to as a priest of On (i.e., Hetiopous), the center 
of the worship of the sun-god, Ra (Re). Because of his apparent 
prominence, some have thought that Potiphera may have been the high 
priest and thus one of the most influential figures of his time. The pHaraon 
chose Potiphera’s daughter, Asrnatu, to be Joseph’s wife. 


potsherd. A fragment of any broken pottery jar (cf. Job 2:8 [KJV]; 


41:30; Ps. 22:15; Isa. 45:9). Large ones were used to carry coals from 
one house to another or to dip up water from a spring or cistern (Isa. 
30:14). They were also used as lids for storage jars or cooking pots. 
Potsherds were ground fine and added to the waterproof plaster used in 
lining cisterns. Finally, sherds from large storage jars were used for 
writing material (see osrraca). 


Potsherd Gate. A place near the Valley of Ben Hivnom where Jereman 
was told to prophesy (Jer. 19:2; KJV renders incorrectly, “east gate”). In 
view of its name and location, most scholars identify it with the Dune 
cate, Where refuse and broken pottery were probably discarded. 


pottage. A thick broth or porridge made by boiling vegetables, 
sometimes with meat or suet, usually in water. This English word is used 
by the KJV to render Hebrew ndzid H5686 (“boiled food, stew”), which 
occurs in connection with the red lentil stew that induced Esau to give up 
his birthright (Gen. 25:29, 34), and the food poisoned with wild gourds 
and eaten by the company of prophets (2 Ki. 4:38-40). It is also 
mentioned in Hag. 2:12 with bread, wine, and oil. 


potter. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS. 


potter’s field. See Axzipama. 


pottery. Earthenware, that is, ware made from clay. Pottery making is 
one of the oldest crafts in Bible lands. This artificial substance—thought 
to be the first synthetic discovered by humans—is produced by heating 
clay to such high temperatures that its chemical properties change, 
resulting in a new substance similar to stone. References, both literal and 
figurative, to the potter and his products occur throughout the 
Scriptures. 


I. Pottery production in Palestine. Let us follow Jeremian down 
to the potter’s house (Jer. 18:1-6). This “factory” was in the Valley of 
Hinnom near the Porsnerp cate (19:2). In addition to his workshop the potter 
needed a field (Matt. 27:7) for weathering the dry native clay-dust or 
wet stream-bank clay (Nah. 3:14) and for mixing it with water and 
treading it by foot into potter’s clay, as in Isa. 41:25. For cooking vessels, 
sand or crushed stone was added to temper the clay. In his house the 
potter kneaded the clay for several hours to remove all air bubbles. He 
could either build up a large vessel freehand, using long sausagelike rolls 
of clay; or he could “throw” a ball of soft clay on the center of a pivoted 
disc or dual stone wheel that was spun counterclockwise by his hand or 
by his apprentice. By thrusting his forearm into the mass of wet clay, he 
hollowed out the interior. The centrifugal force imparted to the spinning 
lump enabled the potter in a matter of minutes to form a vessel with 
only light pressure from his fingers. In mass production he pinched off 
the completed jug from the cone of clay spinning on the wheel. 
Impurities in the clay or insufficient treading could mar the vessel on the 
wheel. The potter easily remedied this by reshaping the clay into a ball 
and making a less elegant object out of the former discard (Jer. 18:3-4). 


After drying to a leathery consistency the vessel was replaced on the 
wheel for “turning,” cutting and paring off excess clay as on a lathe. To 
fill the pores and beautify the vessel the potter could coat the pot with 
“slip,” clay of the consistency of cream, often with a mineral color 
added. Next he might burnish or rub the surface with a smooth stone to 
produce a sheen, or he might paint on a design. Finally, the jar was 
“fired” by heating it, usually between 700 and 1,050 degrees Celsius in 
an open fire or in a kiln. Firing was the most difficult art for the 
apprentice to master, and this skill was probably passed on from father 
to son as a trade secret. Such potters’ installations have been found in a 
cave at Lacmsu (c. 1500 B.C.), within the Essense community center at 


Qumran, and by the Nasarean city of Avdat (Eboda) in the Necrv. 


God, who formed (Heb. ydSar H3670) Anam from the dust or soil (Gen. 


2:7), is likened to a potter (yôsēr H3450), who fashions us according to 
his will (Job 10:8-9; 33:6; Isa. 29:16; 45:9; 64:8; Lam. 4:2; Rom. 9:20-23; 
2 Tim. 2:20-21). He will conquer the wicked as one smashes a piece of 


pottery (Ps. 2:9; Jer. 19:10-11; Rev. 2:27). 


II. Historical development of pottery styles in Palestine. 
Ceramic vessels, like clothing and automobiles, have been changing in 
fashion down through the centuries of human existence. Recognizing 
this fact, the Egyptologist Flinders Petrie in 1890 catalogued the 
sequence of broken pottery according to the varying shapes and 
decorations at Tell el-Hesi in SW Passive. He succeeded in assigning 
dates to several of his pottery periods by identifying certain wares with 
wares previously discovered in datable Egyptian tombs. Today when an 
archaeologist uncovers no more precise evidence (e.g., inscriptions on 
clay tablets, monuments, or coins), he depends on dominant pottery 
styles from an occupation level of an ancient city to furnish the clue to 
the date. On the second day of excavation in 1953, the Wheaton 
Archaeological Expedition verified that Dothan was settled in Joseph’s 
time (Gen. 37:17) by unearthing orange and black burnished juglets and 
a double-handled juglet, of the same style as the Hyksos-Age juglets 
found in the 1930s at Mercippo. 


A. Neolithic Age (? —c. 4300 B.C.). Depending on the accuracy of 
dating methods and assumptions, pottery—all handmade—can be dated 
to around 4500 B.C. But scores of generations before the first pottery 
appeared at Jrricno, people who practiced irrigation and constructed 
massive city fortifications settled the town. The vessels were either 
exceedingly coarse or else made with much finer clay, usually with 
painted decorations, and well-fired. 


B. Chalcolithic Age (4300-3300 B.C.). When copper came into use, 
the peculiar pottery styles included swinging butter churns; jars with 
small “cord-eye” handles; cups with a long, tapering, spikelike “cornet” 
base; and ossuaries for human bones, made of pottery in the shape of 
miniature houses. 


C. Early Bronze Age (3300-2300 B.C.). In this millennium potters 
began to use the stone disc tournette or turntable, predecessor of the 
potter’s wheel. Characteristic features of the pottery of this age are flat 
bottoms, hole-mouth pots, spouts on jars, inward-projecting bowl rims, 
ledge handles on water jugs, and bands of parallel, wavy, or crisscross 
lines painted over the jar’s surface. 


D. Middle Bronze Age I (2300-2000 B.C.). A transition period in 
pottery styles, these centuries saw the coming of Asranam to Palestine and 


an irruption of seminomadic Amorrres from Syria, who destroyed many 
towns and depopulated much of Canaan. 
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A pithos (wide-mouth earthenware storage jar) from the Chalcolithic Period (ca. 3200 B.C.) decorated with rope-like 
bands. 


E. Middle Bronze Age II (2000-1550 B.C.). The Hyxsos, 
descendants of the Amorites and native Canaanites, dominated Palestine 
in this era. Hazor was their chief city. They were already entering Ecyer as 
merchants or Egyptian slaves in the nineteenth century when Jacos 
settled in Gosnen. Later they ruled in Egypt, 1730-1570. In the nineteenth 
century the fast-spinning potter’s wheel revolutionized the industry in 
the ANE. Virtually all Middle Bronze II pottery was wheel-made. 
Distinctively Hyksos were the pear-shaped juglets with “button” base, 
double- or triple-strand handles, chalk-filled pinprick designs, and highly 
burnished vessels with orange or black coating. Bowls and jars with ring 


or disc bases were introduced in Palestine, as well as dipper flasks and 
chalices. Hyksos cities in S Palestine fell before the pursuing Egyptians 
about 1550, whereas cities in northern Palestine remained in Hyksos 
hands until the campaigns of Tuurmoss III (c. 1480). 


F. Late Bronze Age (1550-1200 B.C.). With the Hyksos’ power 
broken, numerous petty kings ruled in Canaan. The native pottery 
declined in gracefulness and technique as the prosperity slumped. Thus, 
imported vessels from Cyprus are all the more striking: milk bowls with 
wishbone handles, and “bilbils,” jugs with a metallic ring when tapped. 
From 1400 to 1230 Mycenean pottery imports were common: stirrup 
vases, squat pyxis (cylinder-shaped) jars, and large craters with 
horizontal loop handles. While the nomadic Israelites invaded Canaan 
(prob. c. 1400), they continued using wooden bowls, goatskins, and 
cloth sacks (Lev. 11:32) and produced little pottery until they could 
conquer a town and discard tents for more permanent houses. 


G. Iron Age I (1200-1000 B.C.). In the latter time of the judges 
Israel was more settled, and iron came into common use. Typical pottery 
objects were the traveler’s water canteen, many-handled wine craters, 
and lamps with a thick, disclike base. The decorative features are the 
most distinctive: hand burnishing and gaudy, painted designs, even on 
rims and handles. After 1150 Puusmne painted-ware, very similar to late 
Mycenean pottery elsewhere, is outstanding with its designs of swans 
pluming themselves, dolphins, spirals, loops, and maltese crosses. In 
Israel the period ended when Pharaoh Suisuax destroyed many towns on 
his Palestinian campaign. 

H. Iron Age II (1000-586 B.C.). During the divided monarchy the 
cities of Israel prospered materially, and their potters excelled. Most 
helpful for dating a town to this period are the ring-burnished water 
decanters; wheel burnishing on banquet bowls; twisted, ridged handles 
on storage jars; black perfume juglets; and the beautiful red, highly 
burnished Samaria ware. Archaeologists have unearthed Hebrew writings 
in ink on porsnerps, such as the seventy-odd Samaria ostraca from the 
palace of Jerosoam II and the twenty-one Lacmsu letters dated to 589/8. 
From Isaran’s time onward in Jupan appear many inscribed handles of jars 
for wine, olive oil, or grain. In some cases, as on those found at Gmeron, 


the name of the owner of a vineyard was inscribed. On others the letters 
Imlk (“belonging to the king”) appear together with the name of one of 
four cities, probably where royal potteries were established to make jars 
of the correct capacity for the payment of taxes in produce (cf. 1 Chr. 
4:23). Nesucnapnezzar’s devastating invasion produced a cultural void in 


Palestine for fifty years. 
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Iron Age II pottery from Lachish. These red burnished juglets, possibly imported from Cyprus, are representative of 


pottery found in Judah more generally. 


I. Persian Age (538-333 B.C.). During this period locally made 
storage jars had pointed bases rather than the earlier rounded style. The 
lip of the lamp evolved into an elongated spout. The most distinctive 
pottery in the sixth century was imported Greek black-figured ware, and 
in the fifth, Greek red-figured ware. Coins, which began to appear in 
Palestine in the fifth century, aid the archaeologist in dating. 


J. Hellenistic Age (333-63 B.C.). The conquests of ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


began the hellenization of Palestine (see Hrurnism). The double potter’s 


wheel, with a large footpower wheel to turn the thrower’s wheel (Sir. 
38:29-30), was a Greek improvement. The ubiquitous Rhodian wine-jar 
handles, each stamped with the name of the potter or of the annual 
magistrate in Ruoves, immediately classify a stratum of an ancient town 
as Hellenistic. 


K. Roman Age (63 B.C. — A.D. 325). Pompry’s capture of Jerusaiem in 


63 B.C. brought Palestine under Roman domination. Significant pottery 
styles are the beautiful red-glazed (terra sigillata) bowls and plates, jugs 


and pots with horizontally corrugated surfaces, and the exquisitely 
painted, extremely thin Nabatean pottery from about 50 B.C. to A.D. 
150. 


II. Identification of biblical terms for pottery objects. The 
Hebrew and Greek words, about which there is some degree of 
understanding, are classified under several main groups. 


A. Bowls, basins, and cups. The “cups” of biblical times were 
usually small bowls without handles. Flat dinner plates were unknown, 
shallow bowls serving as platters and dishes. 


1. The Hebrew word kôs H3926 and the Greek word potérion G4539 
are regularly translated “cup,” a small individual drinking bowl for 
water (2 Sam. 12:3; Ps. 23:5; Matt. 10:42) or for wine (Prov. 23:31; Jer. 
35:5; Matt. 26:27). Figuratively a cup might be symbolic of one’s 
destiny, whether it be of salvation (Ps. 16:5; 116:13) or of judgment and 
suffering (Isa. 51:17, 22; Jer. 49:12; Matt. 20:22; 26:39; Rev. 14:10). 


2. The selo/it H7504, mentioned only in 2 Ki. 2:20 (KJV, “cruse”) must 
have been an open, shallow bowl to hold salt, for salt would cake up in a 
cruse. 


3. A vessel similar to no. 2 was the sallahat H7505, which must have 
been the well-known ring-burnished bowl of Iron Age II. It had no 
handles to hang it up, hence it was turned over to dry (2 Ki. 21:13). It 
could be used by a sluggard both for cooking and to contain his food 
(Prov. 19:24; 26:15). 


4. Another Hebrew term, »aggdn H110, refers to a banquet bowl, ring- 
or spiral-burnished on the interior, with two or four handles, similar in 
size and purpose to our punch bowls (Cant. 7:2; but KJV and NIV, 
“goblet”). The “lesser vessels” in Isa. 22:24 were hung from a nail or peg 
on the tent-pole but were large enough to sometimes cause the peg to 
give way. 

5. Probably an earlier style of no. 4 was the sépel H6210, since the 
Arabic word for a large four-handled bowl in Palestinian villages today 
is sifL Since it was called a “bowl fit for nobles,” Jaz. may have offered 
Sısera Curdled milk (Jdg. 5:25) in one imported from Mycenae or Cyprus, 
decorated with painted designs and having pushed-up horizontal loop 


handles, holding from 4 to 10 pints (about 2-5 liters). Or it may have 
been smaller and of the variety known as the Cypriote milk bowl with a 
wishbone handle, typical of the Late Bronze Age, and holding 1-3 pints 
(0.5-2 liters). Giron squeezed the dew from his fleece into a similar bowl 
(6:38). 


6. The Greek term tryblion G5581 refers to a large deep dish or bowl, 
either of metal or fine Roman sigillata pottery, from which all could take 
out food (Matt. 26:23). 


7. The niptér G3781 was a basin or vessel for washing the hands and 
feet (Jn. 13:5). In Iron Age II the Israelites had oval ceramic footbaths, 
about 2 ft. (60 cm.) long, with a raised footrest in the middle and drain 
hole at the bottom of one side. 


B. Cooking pots. Sherds of these common vessels are very 
numerous in excavated cities since every household needed several pots. 
Because these vessels broke or cracked easily, they were often 
“despised,” considered the lowliest type of pottery; hence they are 
seldom found in tombs. 


1. The Hebrew word sir H6105 refers to a wide-mouth, broad, round- 
bottom cooking pot; in Iron Age I it was handleless, but in Iron Age II 
and later it is found with two handles. The large diameter of its mouth 
permitted it to be used as a washbasin (Ps. 60:8). It could be of great 
size, large enough to boil vegetables for all the sons of the prophets at 
Gucat (2 Ki. 4:38). It was used by the Israelite slaves in Egypt (Exod. 
16:3) and by the poor family whose only fuel was the thorn bush (Eccl. 
7:6; the word for “thorns” is sîrîm [pl. of sîrâ H6106], thus a play on 
words). 


2. A one-handled or two-handled cooking pot, deeper and with a 
narrower mouth than no. 1, was the partir H7248. With one hand Gweon 
carried such a pot containing broth, in the other hand a basket 
containing bread and meat (Jdg. 6:19). The Israelites boiled manna in 
this type of vessel (Num. 11:8). 

3. The marheset H5306 was a ceramic kettle used for deep-fat frying 
(Lev. 2:7; 7:9); the meal-offering cakes made in this “pan” would be of 
the texture of our doughnuts. 


4. The term ‘eseb H6775 occurs only once (Jer. 22:28) and its precise 
meaning is uncertain (KJV wrongly, “idol”). The reference is probably to 
a cooking pot; thus Coniah (Jenomcnn) is likened to a large pot that is 
broken and despised. 


C. Jars. These would include large stationary (apparently not 
mentioned in the Bible) as well as the smaller jars for carrying water 
from well to house and for the storage of grain, of olive oil, and of wine. 


1. Hebrew kad H3902 and Greek hydria G5620 probably refer to jars 
that were 13-20 in. (33-51 cm.) tall, with two handles, an egg-shaped 
bottom, and a small mouth used for carrying water on one’s shoulder (1 
Ki. 18:33; Eccl. 12:6; Jn. 4:28). In Resexan’s day the flat-bottom, folded 
ledge-handle jar was in use in Palestine (Gen. 24:15). When the purpose 
was to store grain or meal, the jar was often more cylindrical, with or 
without handles (1 Ki. 17:12, 14, 16). The Late-Bronze jars used by 
Gideon’s 300 to conceal their torches (Jdg. 7:16-20) must have had 
handles and must have been common and easily obtainable. 


2. It seems probable that the Hebrew word nébel H5574 originally 
referred to a wineskin (1 Sam. 1:24; 10:3; 25:18; 2 Sam. 16:1; Jer. 
13:12), that is, a prepared goatskin that could hold 5-10 gallons (about 
20-40 liters). The term could also be applied to a ceramic storage jar 
used especially for wine, olive oil, and grain. It held approximately a 
bath, or about 6 gallons (23 liters) and stood about 2 ft. (60 cm.) high. 
Since this vessel had two handles, it could be hung from a peg, but its 
weight might break the peg (Isa. 22:24). The men of Judah, recipients 
and containers of the Lord’s blessings as well as of his judgments, are 
likened to the nébel: the breaking of a storage jar with its valued 
contents would be a household disaster (Isa. 30:14; Jer. 13:12; 48:12; 
Lam. 4:2). 


3. Another Hebrew term, dstik H655, occurs only once (2 Ki. 4:2), 
where the phrase “a jar of oil” is rendered by the NIV as “a little oil.” 
The vessel in view is probably the typical Iron Age II jar for olive oil. It 
had three handles arranged at ninety degrees around the mouth; the 
fourth quadrant had a funnel or spout that probably held a juglet used 
for taking oil from the jar (the drippings of oil from the juglet would 
thus go back into the jar). Various sizes stand from 6 to 16 in. (15-40 


cm.) in height. 
D. Decanters, flasks, and juglets. 


1. Hebrew baqbuq H1318 evidently refers to the handsome ring- 
burnished water decanter of Iron II. Its narrow neck caused a gurgling 
sound when the water was poured; hence its name. It came in graduated 
sizes from 4 to 10 in. (10-25 cm.) high. Jeremian uses this pitcher to typify 
the city of Jerusaem (Jer. 19:1-15), a fitting illustration, considering its 
beauty and expense, as well as the fact that its neck could never be 
repaired (19:11). Jerosoam I sent to the prophet Anyuan a gift of honey in 
such a vessel (1 Ki. 14:3). 


2. The sappahat H7608 was a two-handled traveler’s flask or canteen, 
very popular from the Late Bronze Age until the middle of Iron Age II (1 
Sam. 26:11-12; 1 Ki. 19:6). Made of a lightly baked clay, its resulting 
porosity allowed for evaporation that cooled the water within. In 1 Ki. 
17:12-16 this word is used for the oil jar of the widow of Zarena. While 
the porous clay of the canteen is ill-suited to contain oil, the widow was 
very poor and may have had to put her few vessels to unwonted uses; 
probably also she never had had a large supply of oil before this 
incident. 


3. Another Hebrew term, pak H7095, refers to a small juglet used for 
holding perfumed anointing oil (1 Sam. 10:1; 2 Ki. 9:1, 3). In one or 
both of the biblical references it may have been a lovely Cypro- 
Phoenician flask. Or it may have been the local blue-black hand- 
burnished juglet found in great quantities at Mercnpo and Tell Beit 
Mirsim. 

4. Greek keramion G3040 designates a one-handled ribbed water jug, 
8-12 in. (20-30 cm.) high, by which Jesus’ disciples were to identify the 
owner of the house where they were to celebrate the Passover (Mk. 
14:13; Lk. 22:10). Ordinarily only a woman would be seen carrying a jug 
of water into the city from the fountain. 


E. Other objects 


1. The common pottery tame that burned olive oil was called nér H5944 
in Hebrew. In OT times it was basically a small bowl or saucer; while the 
molded clay was still soft, the potter pinched in the rim at one section to 


hold the linen or flax wick (Isa. 42:3). Never more than a few inches in 
diameter, the lamp was suitable for carrying in the palm of the hand 
when walking (Ps. 119:105; Zeph. 1:12) or for placing in a niche in the 
wall of the house or cave-home. Fearing darkness, people would leave a 
lamp burning all night (Prov. 31:18); thus it was just as essential as the 
millstones for grinding grain (Jer. 25:10). The presence of a burning 
lamp with its light symbolized joy and peace (2 Sam. 22:29), whereas 
the extinguishing of the lamp suggested utter gloom and desolation (Job 
18:5-6; 21:17; Prov. 13:9; 20:20; 24:20). Since the ancient considered his 
life to be continued through his sons, his “light” was not put out if he 
had a son; thus the lamp also symbolized posterity (1 Ki. 11:36; 15:4; 2 
Ki. 8:19). In patriarchal times (Middle Bronze I) the lamp sometimes had 
its rim pinched in four places. Some Israelite lamps had seven such 
pinched “wick-holders,” undoubtedly reminiscent of the seven-branched 
golden candlestick or lampstand of the tabernacle and temple. 


2. Greek lampas G3286 refers also to a hand-sized clay lamp but with 
considerable change in shape from the OT lamps. By the first century 
A.D. the pinched rim had given way to a nozzle for the wick. This type 
was carried by the ten virgins (Matt. 25:1-8), by the band led by Jupas 
iscarioT (Jn. 18:3; NIV, “lanterns”), and by the Christians congregating in 
an upper room in Troas (Acts 20:8). 


3. The lamp placed on a lampstand was the lychnon G3394 (Matt. 
5:15; Lk. 11:33-36). 


4. Hebrew ménérd H4963 usually refers to the golden lampstand in the 
tabernacle and temple. But in 2 Ki. 4:10 it probably refers to a pottery 
lamp of a different style from no. 1. Often discovered in Palestinian sites 
are “cup-and-saucer” lamps, consisting of a high cup in the center of a 
small bowl, all made in one piece by the potter. Sometimes this style has 
been found in connection with shrines, serving a ritual purpose. Since 
the Shunammite couple considered Eusna a holy man of God, they chose 
a type of lamp appropriate for him. 


5. Hebrew tannir H9486 and Greek klibanon G3106 are used chiefly of 
the common oven in every home, for baking flat bread (Lev. 2:4; 7:9a; 
Hos. 7:4-8). Like a hollow truncated cone, it was made of clay nearly an 
inch (2.5 cm.) thick. The household oven varied from 1.5 to 2.5 ft. (45- 


65 cm.) in diameter, and often was plastered over with additional mud 
and potsherds on the outer surface. Placed over a depression in the 
courtyard floor, the oven was preheated by a smoky fire of grass, thorns, 
twigs, or stubble kindled inside it (Mal. 4:1; Matt. 6:30). The soot was 
then wiped off (Lam. 5:10), and the thin sheets of dough were slapped 
onto the concave inner surface of the oven and baked in a few seconds. 
A large cooking pot could be placed over the top opening, making the 
oven serve also as a stove (Lev. 11:35). When ten women could bake 
their pitifully small loaves in a single oven, then there was severe famine 
in the land (26:26). 

6. The »a4 H279 was a small brazier for holding burning coals. King 
Jenoraxim’s winter house may have had a metal or a ceramic brazier or 
firepot (Jer. 36:22-23). 

7. The masdbat H4679 was probably the nearly flat disclike baking 
tray or griddle (Lev. 2:5; 6:14; 7:9; 1 Chr. 23:29). Such pans, 12-14 in. 
(30-35 cm.) in diameter, had holes punched or notched on the concave 
surface, which was placed over the fire. 


8. Greek paropsis G4243 was a side dish for relishes and other 
delicacies. Jesus accused the scribes and Pharisees of cleaning the 
outside of this dish but filling the inside with greed and self-indulgence 
(Matt. 23:25-26). 


poultry. See sos (under fowl). 


pound. See weicurs AND measures. 


poverty. See poor. 


powders. The KJV rendering of Hebrew »ăbāqâ H86, which occurs only 
once in a description of Sotomon’s carriage (Cant. 3:6). Because the 
reference is obviously to a scented mixture (NRSV, “fragrant powders”), 
the NIV renders it “spices” (“perfumed with myrrh and incense / made 


from all the spices of the merchant”). 


power. See autuorrry. 


power of the keys. A phrase whose origin lies in the words of Curist 
to Perr, “I will give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven; whatever 
you bind on earth will be bound in heaven, and whatever you loose on 
earth will be loosed in heaven” (Matt. 16:19). It has also been connected 
with the sinpinc ann Loosinc Of Matt. 18:18 and the authority to forgive or 
not to forgive of Jn. 20:22-23. Moreover, Jesus is presented in Rev. 3:7 
as having the key to open and shut the door into the cuurcn and the 
KINGDOM oF Gop. The possession of keys—not as a doorkeeper but as chief 
steward in a household—was a symbol of rule and authority conferred 
by the master. So the Father conferred such authority on the Messian, and 
the Messiah conferred that authority on Peter and the other apostles. 
They had authority to preach the coset and perform the deeds of the 
gospel, and in so doing to admit into God’s household those who 
responded in repentance and raru. They were not to be like the Puarisezs, 
whose word and example actually only shut the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. 23:13). The “power of the keys” has also been understood as the 
authority to make binding rules for the young and developing church in 
the earliest period and/or as the power to exercise discipline within the 
church through the use of the power of excommunication. Further, the 
words of Jesus to Peter (16:17-19) seem to establish a particular role for 
Peter in the creation and early growth of the church. To claim that this 
role is repeated in the bishops of Rome is hardly a legitimate deduction 
from the text. 


praetor. pree‘tuhr. Also pretor. A macisrrate of ancient Rome. The usual 
Greek equivalent was stratégos G5130 (Acts 16:20 et al.; in a military 
context, the Gk. term means “commander, captain”). In the earliest 
Roman republic the highest magistrate was called the praetor. Later the 
name consu designated the chief magistrate and the term praetor was 


used for secondary office. Beginning about the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., the praetors were associated with the administration of 
justices in Rome, a function which the office retained. In keeping with 
the original purpose of the office, the praetors in the second century B.C. 
acted chiefly in the administration of justice. Developments in judicial 
procedure under the emperors rendered the office obsolete, and it was 
reduced to a merely honorary appointment. See also PRAETORIAN; PRAETORIUM. 


praetorian. pri-tor’ee-uhn. Also pretorian. An adjective formed from 
PRAETOR (itself from praeire, “to go before”). Praetor was originally the 
name for Rome’s highest magistrate, later called consul. The adjective 
was used in certain special contexts. The cohors praetoria, for example, 
was the general’s special bodyguard. Out of this grew the praetorian 
guard of the Roman empre. Originally this force of “household troops” 
consisted of nine cohorts constituted by Aucusrus at the time of his 
alleged reconstitution of the republic in 27 B.C. At first, to avoid the 
appearance of despotism, this corps élite was stationed outside the city 
and in scattered billets and barracks. Sejanus, Twerws’s minister, 
concentrated the force in A.D. 23, when he was appointed sole prerscr. 
From this time dated the political importance of the praetorians and the 
sinister role that they assumed in the setting up and pulling down of 
emperors. 


The praetorians were a pampered unit, paid three times the ordinary 
legionary pay, and granted service and retirement conditions beyond the 
common army practice. The Greek term praitorion G4550 (see prartorium) 
probably refers to this force in Phil. 1:13 (KJV, “palace”), for political 
prisoners under house arrest would be in the control of the prefect and 
guarded personally by soldiers of the corps. This is certainly the case if 
the epistle to the Pruirpmans was written from Rome, and the evidence 
seems to be in favor of that supposition. 


praetorium. pri-tor’ee-uhm. Also pretorium. This Latin term 
(transliterated into Gk. as praitdrion G4550) denoted initially the 
general’s tent or military headquarters, reflecting the original meaning 


of the word praetor. The praetorium in a permanent camp (e.g., on 
Hadrian’s Wall in Northumberland) was the headquarters building; like 
the rest of the cantonment, it was in stone, and a residence of some 
consequence. The term thus found ready extension in Roman usage to 
the residence of a provincial governor. 
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Modern reproduction of the palace complex built by Herod the Great on the NW corner of the temple mount. This 


structure, called the Tower of Antonia, may be what the Gospels refer to as the Praetorium. 


In the NT, the word occurs seven times, five of them in the passion 
narrative (Matt. 27:27; Mk. 15:16; Jn. 18:28, 33; 19:9). There it 
apparently refers to Puare’s headquarters in Jerusatem. But is the location 
in view the palace that Heron the Great had built in the W part of the 
city, which may have been placed at the governor’s disposal? Or the 
Tower of Antonia, contiguous to the outer court of the temple? Or some 
special residence or “barracks” (Matt. 27:27)? The NIV renders 
“Praetorium” in Matthew and Mark, but “palace of the Roman governor” 
(or simply “palace”) in John, although it is not clear whether a 
distinction is intended. Most scholars incline toward the first option, 
Herod’s palace. In Acts 23:35 the word undoubtedly refers to Herod’s 
palace at Carsarra. In a controversial passage, Pau states that his Christian 
testimony had become evident “throughout the whole praetorium” (Phil. 
1:13). The most probable meaning is the prarrorian corps at Rome. The 


usage is attested in Latin. Some scholars, however, argue that it refers to 


a governor’s palace in some other city, such as Epuesus. Other suggestions 
include “the praetorians’ camp,” “the palace of Nero,” and “the judicial 
authorities.” 


praise. A general term for words or deeds that exalt or honor men 
(Prov. 27:21), women (31:30), heathen gods (Jdg. 16:24), or God, 
especially in song (Exod. 15:11 KJV). Some of the Hebrew and Greek 
words mean “thanksgiving,” “blessing,” or “glory,” and are often so 
translated (2 Chr. 7:3, 6; Lk. 1:64; Jn. 9:24). We are to be the praise of 
God’s cory (Eph. 1:6, 12, 14). The book of Psaims is filled with praise, 
increasing in intensity toward the end (Ps. 145-50). Psalms 113-18 are 
called the Haus, the praises. Praise for redemption dominates the NT 
(Lk. 2:13-14; Rev. 19:5-7). 


prayer. In the Bible prayer is the spiritual response (spoken and 
unspoken) to God, who is known not merely to exist but to have 
revealed himself and to have invited his creatures into communion with 
himself. Thus prayer covers a wide spectrum of addressing and hearing 
God, interceding with and waiting for the Lord, and contemplating and 
petitioning our Father in heaven. What prayer is may best be seen in the 
example and teaching of Jesus. This information can then be 
supplemented by the apostolic practice of, and teaching on, prayer as 
well as examples of prayer from the OT. 


I. Jesus at prayer. In the Gospels there are seventeen references to 
Jesus at prayer. These may be divided into four groupings. (1) Prayers at 
critical moments in his life: (a) his saprism (Lk. 3:21), (b) the choice of the 


apostles (6:12-13), (c) the confession of his being the Messian (9:18), (d) his 
TRANSFIGURATION (9:29), (e) before the cross in Gerusemane (22:39-40), and (f) 
on the cross (23:46). (2) Prayers during his ministry: (a) before the 
conflict with the Jewish leaders (5:16), (b) before providing the Lorps 
prAvYeR (11:1), (c) when Greeks came to him (Jn. 12:7-8), and (d) after 
feeding the 5,000 (Mk. 6:46). (3) Prayers at his mmacizs: (a) healing the 
multitudes (1:35), (b) before feeding the 5,000 (6:41), (c) healing a deaf- 


mute (7:34), and (d) raising Lazarus from death (Jn. 11:41). (4) Prayers 
for others: (a) for the Eleven (17:6-19), (b) for the whole curca (17:20- 
26), (c) for those who nailed him to the cross (Lk. 23:34), and (d) for 
Peter (22:32). We are to understand these as pointing to a rich prayer life 
rather than considering them the only times when Jesus prayed. As the 
letter to the Hebrews put it, “In the days of Jesus’ life on earth, he 
offered up prayers and petitions with loud cries and tears...and he was 
heard because of his reverent submission” (Heb. 5:7). 


II. Jesus’ teaching on prayer. It was seeing the prayer life of 
Jesus (so different from the usual way of prayer in Jupaism) that led the 
disciples to say, “Lord, teach us to pray” (Lk. 11:1). In response, Jesus 
provided them with what we now call the Lorn’s prayer (11:2-4; Matt. 6:9- 
13), which includes six requests—for God’s name to be hallowed, for 
God’s kingdom to come, for God’s will to be done, for daily bread to be 
provided, for forgiveness of our debts (sins), and for deliverance from 
temptation/testing and evil (or the evil one). 


Elsewhere Jesus taught that prayer may be characterized by (1) 
importunity (Lk. 11:5-8)—a laying hold of God’s willingness to bless; (2) 
tenacity (18:1-8)—a persistence and certainty in praying; (3) humility 
(18:10-14)—penitence and a sense of unworthiness; (4) compassion 
(Matt. 18:21-35); (5) simplicity (6:5-6; 23:14; Mk. 12:38-40); (6) 
intensity and watchfulness (Mk. 13:33; 14:38); (7) unity of heart and 
mind in the community of prayer (Matt. 18:19-20); and (8) expectancy 
(Mk. 11:24). 


Jesus also indicated some of the themes for intercession in prayer. (1) 
The casting out of evil forces from the hearts of those in darkness and 
despair (Mk. 9:14-29). (2) The extension of the xincpom or cop in the hearts 
and minds of people everywhere (Matt. 9:35-38; Lk. 10:2). (3) Our 
enemies (Matt. 5:44; Lk. 6:28). 


A major new departure in the method of prayer introduced by Jesus 
was that disciples should ask the Father in the name of Jesus (Jn. 14:13; 
16:23-24). To pray in this manner is not to use a magic formula but 
rather represents the new ground on which the worshiper stands, a new 
plea for the success of his petitions, and a new mind within which the 
prayer is conceived. Thus the aim of prayer is not to make God change 


his will but to enable disciples of Jesus to change their minds and 
dispositions as they are molded by his Spirit. 


II. The apostles’ teaching on prayer. The letters of Pau. are 
saturated with references to prayer; these range from praise to petition, 
from celebration of God’s grace and benevolence to urgent requests for 
the needs of the churches. Conscious at all times that the exalted Jesus is 
making intercession for his church (Rom. 8:34), Paul saw prayer as 
arising through the presence and activity of the Hory semir (sent from 
Christ) within the body of Christ and within the individual believer 
(8:15-16), and being offered to the Father in and through the Lord Jesus. 


A variety of verbs are used to cover the spectrum of prayer: (1) glorify 
God the Father (Rom. 15:6, 9); (2) praise God the Father (Eph. 1:6, 12, 
14); (3) bless (or give thanks to) God (1 Cor. 14:16; 2 Cor. 1:3); (4) 
worship God the Father (Jn. 4:20-24; 1 Cor. 14:25); (5) offer 
thanksgiving to God the Father (Phil. 1:3; Col. 1:3); (6) ask or petition 
God for personal things (Rom. 1:10; 1 Cor. 14:13; 2 Cor. 12:8) and on 
behalf of others (Gal. 1:3; 6:16; 1 Thess. 3:10-13; 5:23). The most 
obvious feature of Paul’s prayers and references to prayer is that they 
arise within and are motivated by the gospel concerning Jesus Christ. 

James also saw the Christian life as a life of prayer. “Is any one of you 
in trouble? He should pray. Is anyone happy? Let him sing songs of 
praise. Is any one of you sick? He should call the elders of the church to 
pray over him...and pray for each other” (Jas. 5:13-16). Then James 
pointed to the example of Euan, “who prayed earnestly...” (5:17-18). He 
was well aware that the Hebrew Scriptures supply many examples of 
prayer and provide guidelines (especially in the Psatms) on the content 
and nature of prayer. 

IV. Examples of prayers and ways to pray. Most of the 
recorded prayers of leaders of Israel are intercessions; see the prayers of 
Moses (Exod. 32:11-13, 31-32; 33:12-16; Num. 11:11-15; 14:13-19; Deut. 
9:18-21), Aaron (Num. 6:22-27), Samus, (1 Sam. 7:5-13), Sotomon (1 Ki. 
8:22-53), and Hezexian (2 Ki. 19:14-19). God always answered the prayers 
of his people, but sometimes his answer was no (Exod. 32:30-35). Once 
Jerman was Commanded not to intercede (Jer. 7:16; 11:14; 14:11). We 


are to assume that the prophets were constantly engaged in prayer in 
order to be the recipients of the word of the Lord (see Isa. 6; Dan. 9:20- 
23; Hab. 2:1-3). 


In the five books of the Psalter many types of prayers are found. There 
are communal hymns (Ps. 33; 145-150), communal laments (Ps. 44; 74; 
79), royal psalms (Ps. 2; 18; 20; 21), laments of the individual Israelite 
(Ps. 3; 5-7; 13), thanksgivings of the individual Israelite (Ps. 30; 32; 
138), songs for pilgrimage (Ps. 84; 122), thanksgivings of the community 
(Ps. 67; 124), wisdom poems (Ps. 1; 37; 73; 112), and liturgies (Ps. 15; 
24; 60; 75). 

Obviously the emphasis in the whole Bible is not on the right posture 
or the correct position, but on the right attitude in prayer. Thus people 
pray kneeling (1 Ki. 8:54; Ezra 9:5; Dan. 6:10; Acts 20:36), standing (Jer. 
18:20), sitting (2 Sam. 7:18), or even lying prostrate (Matt. 26:39). They 
pray sometimes with hands uplifted (1 Ki. 8:22; Ps. 28:2; 134:2; 1 Tim. 
2:8). They pray silently (1 Sam. 1:13); they pray aloud (Ezek. 11:13); 
they pray alone (Matt. 6:6; Mk. 1:35); they pray together (Ps. 35:18; 
Matt. 18:19; Acts 4:31); they pray at fixed times (Ps. 55:17; Dan. 6:10) 
or at any time (Lk. 18:1). They pray everywhere (1 Tim. 2:8)—in bed 
(Ps. 63:6), in an open field (Gen. 24:11-12), in the temple (2 Ki. 19:14), 
at the riverside (Acts 16:13), on the seashore (21:5), on the battlefield (1 
Sam. 7:5). They pray spontaneously (Matt. 6:7); they pray liturgically 
(e.g., Ps. 120-126); they pray, as we have observed, quite literally for 
everything (Gen. 24:12-14; Phil. 4:6; 1 Tim. 2:1-4). 


Prayer, Lord’s. See Lors praver. 


prayer, place of. This phrase is used in Acts 16:13 and 16 to translate 
the Greek noun proseuché G4666, which properly means “prayer.” When 
used with reference to a place, this term in Jewish contexts normally 
refers to a synacocur, but probably not in the present passage, for a 
synagogue required as a congregation a minimum of ten Jewish men, 
and at Pur: only women are mentioned as gathering for worsup at the 
river bank. Pau. and his companions used this occasion to proclaim the 


gospel to the women who were there. 


Prayer of Azariah. See Arocrypna. 


preacher. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


preaching. The proclamation of the word of God as found in the Bible 
and centered in the redemptive work of Jesus Christ, summoning sinners 
to repentance, faith, and obedience. It is God’s appointed means for 
communicating the cose of salvation to the unbelieving world and for 
strengthening the spiritual life of his people. Of the various NT terms for 
preaching, the most characteristic is the Greek verb kéryssO G3062, 
which occurs about sixty times (e.g., Matt. 3:1; Mk. 1:14; Acts 10:42; 1 
Cor. 1:23; 2 Tim. 4:2). Also common is euangelizo G2294 (“to announce 
the good news”), used over fifty times (e.g., Lk. 3:18; 4:18; Acts 5:42; 
Rom. 10:15; 1 Cor. 1:17). The combination kéryssein to euangelion (“to 
proclaim the gospel”) is also found (e.g., Matt. 4:23; Gal. 2:2). In the OT, 
the comparable function of the propuets is usually described with the verb 
prophesy (Heb. nabd » H5547, niph. and hithp.), but other terms can be 
used (e.g., gard? H7924, “to call out, proclaim,” which the Sepruacinr 
renders with kérysso in Isa. 61:1b; Jon. 1:2; et al.). The Hebrew verb 
basar H1413 (piel) means “to bear good tidings” and thus is properly 
rendered with Greek euangelizomai (e.g. Isa. 40:9; 61:1a). 


The Synoptic Gospels summarize Jesus’ public ministry as one of 
preaching, teaching, and healing (Matt. 4:23; Mk. 1:39; Lk. 4:44). His 
message was the good news of the xncpom or cop, with its imperious 
demand that the hearers repent and believe in the gospel (Matt. 9:35; 
Mk. 1:14, 15; Lk. 4:43). The preaching of the apostles reported in Acts 
and gleaned from scattered fragments in the Pauline epistles seems at 
first glance to strike a somewhat different note. Although the apostles 
are still said to preach the kingdom of God (Acts 28:31), the genius of 
their message is Curisr himself as divine Lord and Redeemer (2:22-36; 
5:42; 11:20; 17:3; 1 Cor. 1:23-24; 2 Cor. 1:19; 4:5). This difference, 


however, represents not a contradiction, but a progression. The kingdom 
of God that Jesus proclaimed achieved its triumph over the forces of evil 
and unleashed its creative power in the world through his own death 
and resurrection. 


The apostolic message, in its essential substance and general outline, 
can be reconstructed in these terms. In fulfillment of OT prophecy, the 
new age of salvation has dawned through the ministry, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus, now exalted as Loro and Messian. The presence of 
the Hoty sprr in the cuurcu testifies to Christ’s present power and glory. 
The messianic age will reach its consummation at the return of Christ in 
judgment. God’s action in Christ promises forgiveness of sins, the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, and eternal salvation to all who repent and believe in 
Jesus. On the basis of this reconstruction, the following observations can 
be made about the Christian message: (1) it consists of a definite body of 
facts; (2) it is essentially neither a doctrinal nor philosophical system, 
still less an ethic, but a proclamation of those mighty acts in history 
whereby God has accomplished the salvation of his people; (3) it is 
centered in the person and work of Christ, especially his cross and 
resurrection; (4) it is organically related to the OT; (5) it imposes a stern 
ethical demand on the hearers; and (6) it has an eschatological 
dimension, looking forward to a final fulfillment yet to be. Only the 
preaching that strikes all of these chords stands in the apostolic 
tradition. 


precious stones. See mnrrars. 


predestination. See mcrion. 


preexistence of Christ. See Crist. 


prefect. This term (from Lat. praefectus, “placed at the head of”) refers 
primarily to a high official or magistrate of ancient Rome. Officials with 


various functions and ranks could bear this title. It was often applied to 
commanders of cavalry and infantry (see conort), as well as to the head 
of the pracrorian guard. Prior to the emperorship of Ciaupis, governors of 
imperial provinces were called prefects (see Puate, pontus). In a more 
general sense, English Bible versions use “prefect” as the rendering of 
the Aramaic word ségan H10505, “governor” (Dan. 2:48; 3:2-3, 27; 6:7). 


premillennialism. See KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Preparation Day. Also, “the day of Preparation.” This phrase is used 
to translate the single Greek word for “preparation,” paraskeué G4187 
(Matt. 27:62 [here with the definite article]; Mk. 15:42; Jn. 19:31) and 
the fuller expression hémera...paraskeués (Lk. 23:54). John also uses the 
phrases tén paraskeuén ton Ioudaion, “the Preparation [Day] of the Jews” 
(Jn. 19:42) and paraskeué tou pascha, “[day of] Preparation of the 
Passover” (v. 14). As observed in Jupaism, the day in question was Friday, 
when everything had to be made ready to observe the day on which no 
work was permitted, the Sassa. That Preparation was a reference to the 
sixth day is a point made explicitly by Mark (“that is, the day before the 
Sabbath”) and less directly by Luke (“and the Sabbath was about to 
begin”). All of the biblical references mentioned above have to do with 
the last week of Jesus’ life, during Passover Week, and the question 
arises whether John’s expression, paraskeué tou pascha (Jn. 19:14), might 
be a reference not to Friday but to the eve of Passover Day. In view of 
the parallel passages in the synoptics, it has been argued that John’s 
phrase means “the Friday during the week of Passover” (cf. NIV; TNIV 
differently). 


presbyter. See rper. 


presbytery. This term is used by the KJV to render Greek presbyterion 
G4564 with reference to the body of church rors who formally 


recognized Timotny’s spiritual gift (1 Tim. 4:14). The same Greek word 
occurs in Lk. 22:66 and Acts 22:5 for the Sanueprn, the organized council 
of Jewish elders in Jerusa.em. 


Presence, bread of the. See srowsreap. 


president. This English term is used by the KJV and other versions to 
render the Aramaic word sarak H10518, denoting a high official and 
referring specifically to three “administrators” (NIV) or “ministers” 
(NJPS) appointed by the king of Persia to be rulers over the 150 satraps of 
the empire (Dan. 6:2-7). Dan was one of these officials, but the other 
two, as well as the satraps, conspired to condemn him. 


press. A device used for extracting liquids from certain fruits from 
which wine and om were made (Isa. 16:10 et al.). See winepress. 


oy 


nan 
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prevent. This English term, which now means “to hinder, to keep from 


happening,” is used by the KJV in the archaic sense “to come or go 
before, to anticipate,” a rendering that can be confusing in a number of 
passages (e.g., Ps. 119:147; Matt. 17:25; 1 Thess. 4:15). 


prick. See coan. 


pride. One of the worst forms of sin, regarded, indeed, by many as the 
basis of all sin. The various Hebrew words reflect the deep-seated and 
far-reaching nature of pride, for they are associated with terms such as 
presumption, vanity, vain boasting, haughtiness, and arrogance. Pride 
makes impossible a right perspective toward both God and neighbor. It 
deceives the heart (Jer. 49:16) and hardens it (Dan. 5:20). It brings 
contention (Prov. 13:10; 28:25) and destruction (16:18). It was a 
fundamental fault of the wandering Israelites that brought a stern 
warning from God (Lev. 26:19) and was associated with the punishment 
on King Uzzau (2 Chr. 26:16-21), the nation of Moas (Isa. 25:11), Jupan 
and Jerusaem (Jer. 13:9), Jacos (Amos 6:8), and the country of Enom 
(Obad. 3), among others. Nesucuapnezzar testified of the “King of heaven” 
that “those who walk in pride he is able to humble” (Dan. 4:37). The 
Greek words used in the NT also convey the idea of empty display, 
glorying, and arrogance. James quotes Prov. 3:34 in pointing out God’s 
opposition to the proud (Jas. 4:6). Paul made it clear that no one has any 
grounds for boasting in God’s sight, but he does also speak of “pride” as 
a legitimate attribute (e.g., 2 Cor. 5:12; 7:4). 


Priestly Code (Source). See Leviricus, Book or. 


priest, priesthood. The customary Hebrew word for “priest,” 
occurring about 650 times in the OT, is kohén H3913 (of uncertain 
etymology). The term is applied primarily to those authorized to perform 
the rites of Israelite religion, but it can also be used with reference to 
pagan priests (2 Ki. 10:19 et al.). In the NT, the relevant Greek term is 
hiereus G2636. 


I. The history of the formal priesthood. The formal 
priesthood in Israel began with the time of the exonus. In the patriarchal 
times the heads of families offered sacrifices and intercessory prayers 
and performed general religious functions, but there seems to have been 
no specialization and no separate priestly office, as there was among the 
Egyptians (Gen. 47:22, 26) and in the instance of Metcuzepex (14:18-20). 


We read in Exod. 24:5 that Mosrs sent young men of Israel to offer the 
burnt offerings at the covenant ceremony at Mount Sma. Presumably 
these must be linked with the command in 13:1 that the Lord’s claim to 
all the rrstsorn males among the people be honored. Was it, then, the 
divine intention at this point that the priestly officiants should be taken 
from all the people, in this way reflecting the Lord’s desire that his 
people should be a kingdom of priests? (19:4-5). Note too that Aaron is 
described in 4:14 as “the Levite.” Was there, even then, some particular 
significance attaching to the tribe of Lew? Furthermore, the appointment 
of Aaron and his sons as priests (chs. 28-29) precedes the events at Sinai 
(ch. 32) that led to the special appointment of the tribe of Levi to 
officiate before the Lord, and to do so instead of the firstborn (Num. 
8:16). It looks, therefore, as if the Lord intended a “priestly people” who 
would exercise their priesthood through their firstborn sons under the 
rule of the house of Aaron, but that this became, through the failure of 
the people, the Aaronic-Levitical system familiar throughout the OT 
period. Yet, in the background, the vision of the priest-people remains, 
waiting to become the “priesthood of all believers” under the one and 
only new covenant priest, the Lord Jesus Christ. 


In Exod. 28-29 and Lev. 8 is the record of the founding of the Aaronic 
order of priests. The choice of the tribe of Levi as the priestly tribe to 
serve as assistants to the Aaronic priests is recorded in Num. 3 (cf. Exod. 
32:26-29; Num. 8:16-26). See Levre. It is not possible in this article to go 
into technical historical and critical questions related to the OT 
priesthood. Major attention must here be confined to the theological, 
devotional, and ethical implications of the biblical idea of the priest and 
the priesthood. 


II. Christ’s priesthood. Traditionally, Christian theology has 
spoken of the three orrices or curist: prophet, priest, and king (though the 


distinction is not to be made rigidly). The priesthood of Christ is the 
principal theme of the letter to the Hesrews. That Christ combines in 
himself the three offices is a matter of special significance. After the 
establishment of the Aaronic priesthood, it was considered an offense in 
Israel for anyone not officially consecrated as a priest to offer formal 
ritual sacrifices. The rebellion of Koran (Num. 16) involved intrusion into 
the priesthood, even though he and his associates were Levites (16:8-9). 
King Sau. was most severely rebuked for a similar intrusion (1 Sam. 13:8- 
14), and King Uzzau was struck with leprosy for this offense (2 Chr. 
26:16-21). 

The offices of prophet and priest might be combined in one person 
(Jn. 11:49-52). Jerman was a member of a priestly family (Jer. 1:1). The 
offices of king and prophet might also be combined (Acts 2:29-31), but 
the kingly line of Davin was of the nonpriestly tribe of Jupan, and 
therefore no king of David’s line could have been also a priest according 
to the Levitical law. 


The NT writers made much of the fact that Jesus belonged to the 
house and line of David (Lk. 2:4-5; cf. Matt. 21:9; Mk. 11:10). How then 
could he be also a priest? The author of the letter to the Hebrews finds 
the scriptural answer in the priestly order of Melchizedek (Heb. 6:10, 20- 
7:17), who was Abraham’s superior and both king and priest. This 
amplifies Zecuarian’s prophecy that “the Branch” will be “a priest on his 
throne” (Zech. 6:13; cf. Isa. 4:2; Jer. 23:5-6). 


A. The atonement of Christ was just as effective before the event 
as afterward. See atonement. The high priestly office of Christ did not 
begin at his icarnation; it was a fact known to David (Ps. 110:4) along 
with his sovereign lordship (110:1). His priesthood with reference to 
fallen humanity was established in the eternal decrees of God and has 
been exercised in every age on behalf of God’s elect. The Bible presents 
Christ, our prophet, priest, and king, as a figure of cosmic proportions, 
whose work as our redeemer has “neither beginning of day nor end of 
life.” 


B. The priestly ministry of Christ is introduced in Heb. 1:3 in 
the words “after he had provided purification for sins.” This is, of course, 


a reference to his death on the cross, regarded as an atoning sacririce. But 
this act of sacrifice was not a mere symbol, as were all of the Aaronic 
priestly acts; it was of infinite intrinsic worth. He was “crowned with 
glory and honor because he suffered death, so that by the grace of God 
he might taste death [sufficiently for the offer of salvation] for 
everyone” (Heb. 2:9). 


Christ’s priesthood was in no sense contrary to the Aaronic order. It 
fulfilled all the soteriological significance of it. But the priesthood of 
Christ furnished the substance of which the Aaronic priesthood was only 
the shadow (Col. 2:17; Heb. 8:5) and symbol. Examination of the wealth 
of detail in which the priesthood of Christ is said to complete and 
supersede the Aaronic priesthood, especially in Heb. 5-10, would require 
an elaborate and extended thesis. All that is possible here is an attempt 
to clarify certain points of misunderstanding. 


C. The tabernacle of which Christ is the High Priest is the entire 
cosmic scene of the redemption of God’s elect. This was the “pattern” 
that Moses saw (Heb. 8:5)—God’s plan of salvation. It includes all the 
spiritual and temporal furniture of heaven and earth. The cross of Christ 
was the altar of sacrifice on which he offered himself. When he gave up 
his life on the cross, the atonement was “finished” (Jn. 19:30) once and 
for all (Heb. 7:27; 9:26) with absolutely nothing more for God or man to 
add to it. The meaning of Rom. 4:25 is not that his resurrecrion added 
anything to our susrmication but that, having died “for our sins,” which we 
had committed, he was raised from the dead “for our justification,” 
which he had fully accomplished in his death. His resurrection does not 
add to the atonement, but of course death could not keep him, and for us 
it is a proof that his death was a victory. 


On the Day of Atonement in Levitical ritual (Lev. 16), the high priest 
had to go in and out past the curtain that separated the Most Holy Place 
from the Holy Place. By this symbolism the Hoty serr signified that “the 
way into the Most Holy Place had not yet been disclosed” (Heb. 9:8-9) 
while the Levitical mode of worsup still had its proper standing. But when 
Jesus’ body was broken on the cross, this symbolized the tearing of the 
curtain (10:19-22) and the clear revealing of the way into the very 
presence of God (Matt. 27:51; Mk. 15:38; Lk. 23:45). 
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The notion that the atonement was not finished until Jesus presented 
his blood in some far-distant sanctuary is entirely unscriptural. The 
atonement was finished on the cross in the immediate presence of God 
the Father. The “way of the sanctuaries” is now fully revealed. The 
curtain has been torn from top to bottom and no longer hides the “place 
of mercy.” True, the curtain is once spoken of as though it still cuts off 
our view (Heb. 6:18-20; see also 4:14), but this is a different metaphor. 
It is not the “mercy seat” that is hidden in Heb. 6:18-20, but the “hope 
offered to us,” the “kingdom that cannot be shaken” (9:28; 12:14-29). 


D. The present intercession of Christ is taught in Rom. 8:34; 
Heb. 7:25. (Cf. Rom. 8:26-27 for the intercession of the Holy Spirit.) But 
there is nothing in the Scripture to indicate an unfinished atonement or 
an unfinished case in court. The NT word for “intercession” does not 
necessarily indicate any plea being offered. It suggests conferring over, 
or brooding over. Similarly the word “advocate” in 1 Jn. 2:1 (KJV) does 
not mean that our case is not completely settled. “Who will bring any 
charge against those whom God has chosen?” (Rom. 8:33). Satan accuses, 
but he has no standing in court. The case is settled, the verdict has been 
given. We are justified in Christ. Now our “Advocate,” our great High 
Priest, broods over us and counsels and guides. 


The comparisons of different priesthoods in the letter to the Hebrews 
are not between the religion of the OT and the “Churchianity” of this 
age. The comparisons are between the outward form of Judaism and the 
reality in Christ. Every argument against Judaism could be turned with 
equal logic against the outward forms of the church, if Christ is not the 
center of it all. 


II. The priesthood of believers. This can be but briefly 
mentioned. Our church sacraments conducted by ordained ministers are 
analogous to those of the OT. They are but shadows, as worthless as “the 
blood of goats and bulls and the ashes of a heifer sprinkled on those who 
are ceremonially unclean” (Heb. 9:13), unless they are received by 
genuine faith in the atonement of Christ. No act of any human being in 
any age could do more than shadow the atonement of Christ. “No man 
can redeem the life of another or give to God a ransom for him” (Ps. 
49:7). 

The nation of Israel was called a “a kingdom of priests” (Exod. 19:6), 
and the church (1 Pet. 2:5, 9; Rev. 1:6; 5:10) and all who have part in 
the first resurrection (Rev. 20:6) are called priests. Pau. uses symbols of 
priestly ritual with reference to his own ministry (Rom. 15:16; Phil. 
2:17; 2 Tim. 4:6). Neither the apostles (Matt. 19:28; Lk. 22:18, 28-30) 
nor believers in general (Rev. 20:6; cf. 1 Cor. 4:8) reign with Christ—i.e., 
are “kings”—until he comes to reign; but we are priests as we bring the 
gospel to human beings and human beings to Christ. It is significant that 
the priestly function of believers continues through the millennial reign 
of Christ (Rev. 20:6) but is not mentioned as being part of the perfection 
of the new heavens and new earth, when mortality will have ended, and 
sin will have been completely eliminated. There will be no need for the 
priesthood of believers after the Great White Throne judgment; “today” 
is the day of salvation (Heb. 3:13). 


prince. This English term occurs about 280 times in the KJV as the 
rendering of more than a dozen Hebrew words and three Greek words, 
almost all of which refer to a person who holds significant authority. 
Because in modern English the term is normally restricted to a monarch 
or to the son of a sovereign, it occurs much less frequently in 
contemporary Bible versions. For example, the Hebrew noun ndast? 
H5954 (perhaps meaning originally “one lifted up”) may properly be 
rendered “prince” in a variety of contexts (e.g., Ezek. 7:27), but the KJV 
uses it also in numerous passages where “leader” is more appropriate 
(e.g., Num. 1:16 and frequently in this book). Similarly, the term Sar 
H8569, which is often translated “prince” even in modern versions (Eccl. 


10:16-17; Isa. 9:6), may at times have a different meaning, such as 
“official” (e.g., Gen. 12:15) and “commander” (e.g., 1 Sam. 18:30). In 
the NT, “prince” is used by the KJV, and sometimes by modern versions, 
primarily to render Greek archon G807, “ruler” (Jn. 12:31 et al.). 


principality. This English term, in the sense of “authority,” is used 
eight times by the KJV in the NT to render Greek arché G794, mostly in 
the plural (Rom. 8:38; Eph. 1:21; 3:10; 6:12; Col. 1:16; 2:10, 15; Tit. 3:1 
[the KJV uses it also one time in the OT, Jer. 13:18]). This Greek word, 
which occurs more than fifty times in the NT, means “beginning” (Mk. 
1:1 et al.), but in a derived sense “first place,” thus “sovereignty, 
dominion,” then “someone who holds authority,” that is, “ruler.” In the 
passages listed above (with the exception of Tit. 3:1, where the reference 
is to earthly rulers), PauL uses the word to signify the organization of 
supernatural and angelic powers (so also in 1 Cor. 15:23, where KJV has 
“rule”). In almost all these verses, the apostle pairs arché with exousia 
G2026, “control, authority”; several times the term dynamis G1539, 
“power,” occurs as well. See AncEL; DEMON. 


principles. See ELEMENTS, ELEMENTAL SPIRITS. 


Prisca. See Prisca. 


Priscilla. pri-sil’uh (Gk. Priskilla, diminutive of Priska G4571 [the latter 
is the form always used by Paul], “of a former time”). The wife of the 
Jewish Christian, Aguia, with whom she is always mentioned in the NT. 
They were tentmakers who seem to have migrated about the 
Meprrerransan world, teaching the cose wherever they went. Paur met 
them in Cormnrn (Acts 18:2); they instructed Apottos in Epuesus (18:24-26); 
Paul sent them greetings when he wrote his letter to the church in Rome 
(Rom. 16:3); and in 1 Cor. 16:19 Paul spoke of their being in Ephesus 
again, where they had a church in their house. In Rom. 16:3-4 Paul 


lauded not only their service but also their courage (“they risked their 
lives for me”), and plainly stated that all the churches owed them a debt 
of gratitude. From all the scriptural references one may easily see that 
Priscilla was a well-known and effective worker in the early church. 


prison. A place where persons suspected, accused, or convicted of 
crime are kept. Most Hebrew and Greek words used have the idea of 
restraint. Josen was thrown into a pit while his brothers decided how to 
dispose of him (Gen. 37:22-28), and into the Egyptian king’s prison, in 
the house of the captain of the guard (39:20-40:7). Samson was confined 
in a Puusrtme prison at Gaza (Jdg. 16:21, 25). Prisoners taken in war were 
usually killed or enslaved (Num. 21:1; Isa. 20:4). Under the monarchy 
Micarn the prophet was put into prison (1 Ki. 22:27; 2 Chr. 18:26), 
where his food was bread and water. Jeremian was threatened with prison 
(Jer. 29:26), including the stocks and shackles or neck irons, and 
subjected to long imprisonment (32:2; 33:1) in the court of the guard in 
the king’s house. He was also kept in a dungeon before being transferred 
to the house of Jonarnan the scribe, which had been made a prison 
(37:14-21); then he was held in a dungeon or cistern in the prison (38:2- 
28), from which Esep-metecn rescued him. He was restored to the court of 
the guard and finally released (39:14). Kings were imprisoned by 
conquerors (2 Ki. 17:4; 25:27, 29; Eccl. 4:14; Jer. 52:11, 33). 

The pitiable state of those in prison is spoken of (Ps. 79:11; Isa. 14:17; 
42:22; Lam. 3:34; Zech. 9:11), and sometimes their hope in God is 
declared (Ps. 69:33; 102:20; 142:7; 146:7; Isa. 42:7). JOHN THE Baptist Was 
imprisoned for criticizing a king’s marriage (Matt. 4:12; 11:2; 14:3, 10), 
Peter and Jonn THE apostle Were imprisoned for preaching about Jesus (Acts 
4:3; 5:18-25); Peter was delivered by an angel (12:3-19). Pavut, before his 
conversion, led Christians to prison (8:3; 22:4; 26:10) and later was 
himself often in prison (2 Cor. 11:23): with Snas at Pump: (Acts 16:23- 
40), in Jerusatem (23:18), in Carsarra (25:27), and on shipboard (27:1, 42). 
He was under house arrest in Rome in his own rented dwelling (28:16-17, 
30). He refers to his imprisonment as for the Lord (Eph. 3:1; 4:1; Phil. 
1:14; 17; 2 Tim. 1:8; Phlm. 9), and he mentions his fellow prisoners 


(Rom. 16:7; Col. 4:10). Jesus spoke about visiting those in prison (Matt. 
25:36, 39, 43-44). He predicted that his followers would be put in prison 
during persecution (Lk. 21:12; Rev. 2:10). Peter expresses willingness to go 
to prison with Jesus (Lk. 22:33). Disobedient spirits are now in prison (1 
Pet. 3:19-20); Saran will be imprisoned during the millennium (Rev. 
20:1-7). 


Prison Epistles. Term used to refer to a group of letters traditionally 
thought to have been written by the apostle Pau: during his first Roman 
imprisonment: Epuesians, Pumrians, Cotossians, and Pumemon. In all of these 
letters Paul makes some allusion to his being in chains or in prison, but 
not all scholars agree regarding the time and place of writing. 


Prochorus. See Procorus. 


proconsul. The title given to a macisrrate functioning outside Rome “in 
place of a consul” (Lat. pro consule); it was applied to the governor of a 
Roman province. Under the Roman system of provincial administration, 
the authority of a consu. might be extended after the expiration of his 
term of office, usually to allow him to serve as the governor of a 
province. Under the emperors, the title was used generally to designate 
provincial governors regardless of whether they were ex-consuls or ex- 
praetors. Acts (using the equivalent Gk. term anthypatos G478) mentions 
two proconsuls: Sergius Pautus (Acts 13:7) and Gario (Acts 18:12). See 


also PRAETOR; PREFECT; PROCURATOR. 


Procorus. prok’'uh-ruhs (Gk. Prochoros G4743). Also Prochorus. One of 
the seven men appointed by the early church to serve tables and thereby 
relieve the apostles for other duties (Acts 6:5; see peacon). 


procurator. An agent or manager, that is, someone appointed “to care 


on behalf of” (Lat. pro curare) someone else. In preimperial Rome, this 
term was used in a general way to designate an administrator and was 
applied also to the manager of an estate, such as a bailiff or steward. 
Later, however, the term was used as the title of more prominent 
officials who acted as personal agents for the emperor; most of them 
belonged to the equestrian rank (Romans of the second highest social 
class). Some procurators governed a minor province, such as Turacia and 
Jua, in which case they had the power of life and death as any other 
governor; most often they were semidependent on the governors of 
larger provinces. The Roman historian Tacitus (in Annals 15.44) used the 
term procurator with reference to Pontius Puare, but it is now recognized 
that prior to the emperorship of Craupws, provincial governors bore the 
title prerecr. Subsequent to the reign of Acrra ı (A.D. 37-44), Judea was 
again ruled by Roman representatives, two of whom are named in the 
NT, Feux (c. 52-58) and Festus (c. 58-62). These are properly called 
procurators, although Luke uses the general term for “governor,” hégemon 
G2450 (Acts 23:24; this is also the title used by the Gospels with 
reference to Pilate). 


profane. This verb (from Latin profānus, “outside the sanctuary,” that 
is, “ordinary, not sacred”) is used frequently in English Bible versions, 
primarily as the translation of Hebrew /dlal H2725 (piel stem), which 
can also be rendered “defile,” “desecrate,” and so on. The word occurs 
especially in Levmcus and Ezexm., where the issue of ritual purry is 
prominent (Lev. 20:3; Ezek. 7:21-22 et al.). The English verb can be used 
also to render Greek bebélod G1014 (cf. KJV in Matt. 12:5; Acts 24:6), a 
term derived from the earlier adjective bebélos G1013 (“allowable to be 
trodden, unhallowed, godless”), which also occurs in the NT and is 
usually rendered “profane” by the KJV and NRSV (1 Tim. 1:9 et al.). 
Moreover, the NRSV in some passages gives “profane” as the rendering 
of Greek koinos G3123, “common” (Acts 10:14-15 et al.; NIV, “impure”). 


See also HOLINESS; UNCLEAN. 


professions. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


promise. In the OT there is no separate Hebrew word corresponding 
precisely to “promise”; such terms as “word,” “speak,” and “say” are 
used instead. In the NT, however, the word “promise” (Gk. epangelia 
G2039) is often used, usually in the technical sense of God’s design to 
visit his people redemptively in the person of his Son. This promise was 
first given in the protevangelium (Gen. 3:15) and was repeated to Asranam 
(12:2, 7). It was given also to Davin when he was told that his house 
would continue on his throne (2 Sam. 7:12-13, 28). It is found 
repeatedly in the OT (Isa. 2:2-5; 4:2; 55:5). In the NT all these promises 
are regarded as having their fulfillment in Christ and his disciples (2 Cor. 
1:20; Eph. 3:6). Jesus’ promise of the Spirit was fulfilled at Pentecost. Pau. 
makes clear that God’s promises to Abraham’s seed were meant not only 
for the circumcision but for all who have Abraham’s faith (Rom. 4:13- 
16). In the NT there are many promises of blessing to believers, among 
them the kingdom (Jas. 2:5), eternal life (1 Tim. 4:8), and Christ’s 
coming (2 Pet. 3:9). 


prophecy. See propuer. 


prophet. Three Hebrew words are used in the OT to designate the 
prophets, namely, nabi > H5566, ro »eh H8014, and 40zeh H2602. The last 
two words are participles and may be rendered “seer.” They are 
practically synonymous in meaning. The first term is difficult to explain 
etymologically, although various attempts have been made. The 
significance of these words, however, may be learned from their usage. 

Each of the words designates one who is spokesman for God. The 
usage of nab?? is illustrated by Exod. 4:15-16 and 7:1. In these passages 
it is clearly taught that Mosrs stood as God in relation to the pxaraon. 
Between them was an intermediary, Aaron, who was to speak to the 
pharaoh the words that Moses gave to him. “He [Aaron] will speak to 
the people for you, and it will be as if he were your mouth and as if you 
were God to him” (Exod. 4:16). The man who can be designated a nabi», 
then, is one who speaks forth for God. 


The two words r6 eh and 40zeh perhaps have primary reference to the 


fact that the person so designated sees the message God gives him. This 
seeing may mean that the message first came through a vision and in 
some instances it did, but overall the use of these two words is as broad 
as the English words perceive and perception. They may refer to sight, but 
they usually refer to insight. Thus the words designate one who, whether 
by vision or otherwise, is given insight into the mind of God, and who 
declares what he has “seen” as a message to the people. The biblical 
emphasis throughout is practical. It is not the mysterious mode of 
reception of the prophetic revelation that is emphasized, but rather the 
deliverance of the message itself for God. 


The biblical prophet must be distinguished from the prophétés G4737 
of the Greeks. The latter really acted as an interpreter for the muses and 
the oracles of the gods. The biblical prophets, however, were not merely 
interpreters—they uttered the actual words that God had given to them, 
without any modification on their part. The Bible itself gives an accurate 
description of the function of the true prophet: “I will put my words in 
his mouth, and he will tell them everything I command him” (Deut. 
18:18). The words were placed in the prophet’s mouth by God; that is, 
they were revealed to the prophet, and then the prophet spoke to the 
nation precisely what God had commanded him. 


I. The position of the prophet in the OT administration. 
The establishment of the prophetic institution was necessitated by the 
settlement of the nation Israr in the Land of Promise. Israel entered 
Canaan with the precious possession of the aw. This law, revealed by God 
at Mount Sma; laid the broad basis on which the life of the people of God 
was to be built. The basic principles of divinely revealed ethics and 
morality are found in the Ten Commandments (see Commanpments, ten), and 
sundry rules for particular situations are expressed in the other laws. On 
this basis the life of the people of God was to be conducted. 


At the same time this law was not adequate to meet all the situations 
that would arise when the period of Israel’s nomadic wanderings came 
to an end. This inadequacy was not due to any inherent weakness in the 
law itself, but simply to the fact that the law did not speak in detail on 
every possible situation that could arise in Israel’s life. There would be 
occasions when a specific revelation of God would be needed in order to 


show the nation the course it should pursue. This needed revelation God 
would give to the people by means of his servants, the prophets. 


When Israel entered Canaan, it would find a people that sought to 
learn the future and the will of the gods by the practice of various 
superstitions, which the Bible calls “abominations” or “detestable ways” 
(Deut. 18:9). These abominations were being regularly and continually 
practiced by the inhabitants of Canaan, and there was a danger that the 
Israelites would be influenced by such customs and would themselves 
learn to do them. To offset this danger the Lord declared that he would 
raise up the prophets and that the Israelites were to listen to the 
prophets and to obey them (18:15). In this passage, Scripture points both 
to a great individual prophet, one who would be as significant and 
central to the people as was Moses at Sinai, and also to what we, with 
hindsight, would call the successive line of prophets. Note that in vv. 21- 
22 a test was given whereby the true might be distinguished from the 
false. Just as later the people would wonder if the next Davidic king in 
line would be the promised Greater David, so also from the time of 
Moses onward there was expectation of the coming Mosaic prophet (cf. 
Deut. 34:10), and each prophet who arose would be scrutinized (cf. Jn. 
1:21) to see if he were the one Moses predicted. By the order of 
prophets, the Lord enabled his people to walk into the unknown future 
with faith and obedience, trusting in the sovereign God, not, as the 
pagan, trying to secure and control the future by macic rites. 


The prophet whom the Lord would raise was to be like Moses; just as 
Moses was a mediator between God and the nation, so that prophet 
would serve as a mediator. At Horeb, when God appeared to the nation, 
the people trembled and asked that Moses alone should speak to them. 
God commended Israel for their request and announced that there would 
be a mediator, even the prophets. The prophets, then, served as 
mediators between God and the nation. Just as the priests represented 
the people before God, so the prophets represented God to the people. 

In ancient Greece we have the god, the oracle, the prophet, and the 
people. The same seems to have been the case in the Mesopotamian 
countries. In Israel, however, there was only one intermediary between 
God and the people, namely, the prophet. This arrangement was truly 
unique. One who heard the words of the prophet heard the very words 


of God himself, and these words required implicit obedience. 


In many nations of antiquity there were soothsayers or people who 
had visions. They represented a part of that web of superstition that 
covered the ancient world. The prophetic institution of Israel, however, 
according to the testimony of the Bible, was of divine origination. God 
himself raised up this institution (Deut. 18:15-18), and it is this fact that 
distinguished the prophets from the soothsayers of the Homeric world 
and from the so-called prophets of antiquity. 


II. The relation of the prophets to Moses. Unique as was the 
prophetical body, it can properly be understood only as having served 
under Moses, who occupied a position of preeminence in the OT 
economy. He was faithful in all God’s house as a servant, and so pointed 
forward to Curist, who as a Son is faithful over God’s house (Heb. 3:1-6). 
To the prophets God made himself known in dreams and visions and 
probably also in dark, enigmatic sayings. To Moses, however, God spoke 
clearly and distinctly, mouth to mouth, as a man speaks to his friend 
(Num. 12:1-8). A distinction in the method or manner of revetation thus 
appears with respect to Moses and the prophets. Moses was the leading 
figure of the OT administration, and the prophets served under him. The 
revelations made to them were sometimes obscure and ambiguous, in 
that they were given in dreams and visions. It would follow, therefore, 
that when the prophets spoke, they spoke in terms and forms of thought 
that were current in and that characterized the OT dispensation. 


The entire Mosaic administration must be understood as a witness of 
the later-to-be-revealed NT administration. Moses and the prophets 
therefore were types of Christ and of his blessings. They witnessed not to 
themselves but to the “things to be spoken of” (Heb. 3:1-6). In speaking 
of the future salvation under Christ, the prophets spoke sometimes in 
language that was not free of ambiguity, and the interpretation of their 
prophecies depended on a further revelation and in particular on the NT. 


It is sometimes said that the prophets were “forthtellers” and not 
foretellers. Such a disjunction, however, is not warranted. It is true that 
the prophets were forthtellers, speaking forth the message of the Lord. 
That message, however, sometimes had to do with past occurrences, as 
when the prophets often reminded the people of how God had brought 


them out of the land of Egypt and given them Canaan for a possession. 
They also spoke of contemporary events, as witness the words of Isarn 
with respect to the situation that confronted Anaz (Isa. 7). At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that the prophets also spoke of the future. 
They predicted future calamity to come on the nation because of the 
people’s refusal to repent of their sins, and they spoke also in language 
beautiful and mysterious of the coming of One who would save his 
people from their sins. The prophets truly were forthtellers, but they 
were foretellers as well; and the predictive element is extremely 
important for a proper understanding of the true nature of the prophets. 


III. Classification of the prophets. In the arrangement of the 
books of the Hebrew OT there are three parts—the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Writings. The division known as the Prophets is further 
subdivided into the Former and the Latter Prophets. Under the first 
heading are included the historical books of Joshua, Judges, 1-2 Samuel, 
and 1-2 Kings. These books are rightly classified as prophets because the 
history they contain conforms to the biblical definition of prophecy as a 
declaration of the wonderful works of God (Acts 2:11, 18). This does not 
mean they are less than true history, but that the process of selection of 
events to record was performed to show how God was at work in and for 
his people and how the moral principles of divine provwence worked out 
over the centuries. Against this background of interpretative history we 
are to understand the work of the great prophets. The former prophets 
cover the period from Israel’s entrance into the Land of Promise until the 
destruction of the rHeocracy under NesucHaDNezzar. 


The Latter Prophets are also called “writing prophets.” They are the 
prophets who exercised so great a ministry in Israel—Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the Twelve. The designation “latter” does not necessarily 
have reference to historical chronology, but is simply a designation of 
those prophetical books that follow the “former” prophets in the Hebrew 
arrangement of the OT. Note, however, that the Former and the Latter 
Prophets complemented one another. The Former Prophets set forth the 
history of a particular period in Israel’s life; the Latter Prophets 
interpreted particular phases of that history. The one is necessary for the 
proper understanding of the other. 


The Scripture does not say much as to the methods used by the great 
“writing” prophets in preparing their messages. The theory has been 
advanced by Herman Gunkel that the prophets were first of all oral 
preachers, and that they did not write their messages. The written books 
that we now possess, Gunkel argued, were the work of disciples of the 
prophets. From the example of Jereman, however, it appears that the 
prophets did write down their messages. It may be impossible for us 
fully to know what is the precise relationship between their spoken word 
and their written messages. It could very well be that the prophets often 
spoke far more than they have written down. It could be that in many 
instances they enlarged on their messages when they were delivering 
them orally and that they made digests of these messages for writing. 


With respect to the last twenty-seven chapters of the book of Isarn, for 
example, it may well be that these messages were never delivered orally. 
It is quite likely that the prophet, after retirement from active preaching 
and prophesying, went into solitude during the latter days of Hezexian and 
wrote down the wondrous messages that concern the future destinies of 
the people of God and their deliverance from sin by the Servant or THE LORD. 
It is quite possible also that some of the prophecies of Jeremiah are the 
results of intense polishing and reworking. These written messages need 
not in every instance have been identical with what had been delivered 
orally. What we have in the Scriptures is what the Spirit of God intended 
us to have. 


IV. Schools of the prophets. After the people had entered the 
Promised Land, there came a time when “everyone did as he saw fit” 
(Jdg. 21:25). It was evident that the nation had to have a king, but the 
first requests for a king were made in a spirit and for a purpose that 
conflicted with what God intended the theocracy to be. The first king 
was not a man after God’s own heart, but one who often did his own 
desires. This was a time when there was danger not only from the wotatry 
of Canaan but also from the incursions of the Pmusrmes. For the 
encouragement and spiritual welfare of the nation, “companies” (KJV) or 
“bands” (NRSV) of prophets were raised up (1 Sam. 10:5 et al.). Whether 
the groups of prophets so designated had a formal organization or not, 
one cannot tell. It may be that such groups were more or less loosely 


knit together, and that they served under Samuzt. 
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marks the traditional site of the burial of Samuel the prophet. 


Following Samuel’s death these prophetical bodies seem to have 
disbanded. We hear no more of them until the times of Erwan and Eusna. 
During the days of these men groups of prophets again appear, though 
most likely they are not to be thought of as hereditary descendants of 
the bodies that existed under Samuel. The reason for this is that in 
Elijah’s day they appear only in the northern kingdom. The theocracy 
had become divided because of the schism introduced by Jerosoam son of 
Nebat. There was now need for support against the worship of the 
Tyrian Baar as well as the carr worsup at Dan and Berner. Both Elijah and 
Elisha exercised a vigorous ministry in the north, but the government 
was opposed to them. They needed particular assistance, and this was 
found in the companies that now bear the designation “sons of the 
prophets” (2 Ki. 4:1 et al.; NIV, “company of the prophets”). The phrase 
reveals the close and intimate association in which these men stood to 
the great prophets Elijah and Elisha. After this period, however, they 
seem to die out, and we hear no more of them. 


V. The prophets and the temple. The regular worse by ancient 
Israel after the establishment of the monarchy was conducted in the 


TEMPLE located in Jerusatem. This worship was in the hands of priests, men 
who represented the nation before God. What was the relation in which 
the prophets stood to the temple worship? It used to be held, particularly 
by the school of Wellhausen, that the prophets and the priests were 
working in opposition to one another, that the priests represented a 
sacrificial type of worship, whereas the prophets were more concerned 
about ethics and behavior. It was even held that the prophets denied 
that God had ever required sacamices. This supposition was used to support 
the position of Wellhausen that the books of the Prnrareucu in which 
sacrifices were commanded were not composed until late in Israel’s 
history, when the priestly religion had triumphed over the prophetical. 


This reconstruction of Israel’s history, once so dominant, is more and 
more losing ground. It is now widely recognized that there was not, after 
all, such an antagonism between prophet and priest. In fact, some of the 
prophets, such as Jeremian and Ezeket, were themselves priests. Indeed, 
what the prophets were condemning, as a more careful and sober 
exegesis has shown, was not the sacrifices themselves, but the manner in 
which the sacrifices were offered (cf. Isa. 1:9-15). The sacrifices were 
truly an approach to God, but the worshiper must come with clean 
hands and a pure heart. Otherwise the sacrifices in themselves, divorced 
from a proper attitude of humility and repentance on the part of the 
worshiper, were nothing but vain oblations and were not acceptable to 
the Lord. 


If, then, the prophets were not condemning sacrifice in itself, what 
was the relation in which they actually stood to the worship in the 
temple? In recent years the opinion has become more and more 
widespread that the prophets were servants of the temple, and that they 
may even have received a salary and been in the employ of the temple. 
It is perhaps safest to say that this question cannot be answered 
positively one way or the other. The prophets at times may have been 
officially connected with the temple; at times they may have been more 
or less “on their own” in being special spokesmen of the Lord. It is 
difficult to say how they did earn their livelihood. The servant of Saul 
had suggested the giving of a small gift to Samuel in return for 
information as to the whereabouts of the lost donkeys of Saul’s father (1 
Sam. 9:8). Possibly the prophets at times were dependent on such small 


gifts and on donations they obtained for services rendered. That they 
were actually officials in the employ of the temple is a matter on which 
it is wisest not to speak dogmatically. 


VI. True and false prophets. True religion has always been 
plagued by imitators. Alongside the faithful and true prophets of the 
Lord there were others, men who had not received a revelation from 
God. Jeremiah refused to have anything to do with these men. They 
were not true prophets, but men who deceived. There were those who 
claimed to have received messages from God, but who as a matter of fact 
had not received such messages. 


In the OT there were three tests the people could apply in order to 
discern between the true and the false prophet. First, the theological test 
(Deut. 13). Through Moses there had been a revelation of the Lord who 
brought his people out of Egypt. Even if the prophet performed some 
sign to give validation to what he was saying, if his message 
contradicted Mosaic theology—the truth known about the Lord who 
brought his people out—the prophet was false. Second, the practical test 
(18:20-22). The prediction that is not fulfilled has not come from the 
Lord. We ought to notice that this is a negative test. It does not say that 
fulfillment is proof that the Lord has spoken, for that might in fact be the 
evidence offered by a false prophet to validate his word; rather, what is 
not fulfilled is not from the Lord. Third, the moral test (Jer. 23:9-40). 
This is a test first to be applied to the lives of the prophets themselves 
(23:13-14) and then to the tendency of the message they preach. Do they 
in fact strengthen the hands of evildoers, assuring them that they need 
not fear judgment to come (23:17)? This is a sure sign they have not 
stood before the Lord to hear his word (23:18-19). The prophet who 
comes fresh from the Lord’s presence has a message turning people from 
evil (23:22). 
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VII. Messianic prophecy. Any proper estimation of the prophetic 
movement must take into account the following three factors. Prophecy 
was a continuous movement, extending over several centuries in Israel’s 
history. There was nothing essentially similar to it anywhere in the 
ancient world. The prophets, during so many centuries, all claimed to be 
recipients of messages from Yahweh, the God of Israel, and to speak the 
messages that he had given to them. Lastly, in all these messages there 
ran a teleological element: the prophets spoke of future deliverance to be 
wrought by the Messin. It is this element of prophecy that we call 
“messianic prophecy.” 

The word Messiah is itself not frequently used in the OT. It means “one 
who is anointed,” and this anointing possesses an abiding character. The 
Messiah is a human individual who came to earth to perform a work of 
deliverance for God. He is also himself a divine person, as appears from 
passages such as Isa. 9:5-6. His coming to earth reveals the coming of 
the Lord, and so it was a supernatural coming. Furthermore, his coming 
represents the end of the age. It occurred in the “last days,” and hence 
was eschatological (see rscuatotocy). He came as a king, a descendant of 
David, and is to reign on David’s throne. Lastly, the purpose of his 
coming is to save his people from their sins. He is a Savior and is to bear 
the sins of his own that they may stand in right relation with God. 


Messianic prophecy must be understood against the dark background 


of human sm. Apam’s disobedience in the Garden of Even had involved 
humanity in corruption of the heart and also in guilt before God. Sinners 
could not of their own efforts make themselves right with God, and 
hence it was necessary that God take the initiative. This God did in 
announcing that he would place enmity between the woman Ew and the 
serpent. God also announced the outcome of that enmity, in that the 
seed (NIV, “offspring”) of the woman would bruise the serpent’s head 
(Gen. 3:15). Though the point is debated, this seems to be the first 
definite announcement that the Messiah would come and that his work 
would be victorious. 


All subsequent messianic prophecy is based on this Edenic prediction. 
To Noan it was announced that the blessing of God would be with Suen, 
and hence among the descendants of Shem one must look for the 
Messiah. The promise is then narrowed down to Asranam and after him to 
Isaac. For a time it seemed that Abraham would have no son, and then 
IsumarL was born to Abraham’s concubine, Hacar. Yet the promise was not 
to be fulfilled through Ishmael, but through Isaac. After Isaac had been 
born, however, Abraham was commanded to sacrifice him. Finally, when 
Abraham’s faith was sufficiently tested, it was made clear that Isaac was 
after all the one through whom the Messiah was to come. 


Of Isaac’s two sons, Jacos was chosen and Esau rejected. Finally, Jacob 
called his twelve sons about him and announced to them what would 
take place in the “days to come” (Gen. 49:1). In his prophecy he clearly 
pointed to the fact that repemerion would come in Jupan. Later Bataam, a 
heathen soothsayer, also prophesied, “A star will come out of Jacob; a 
scepter will rise out of Israel” (Num. 24:17). In Deuteronomy, in the 
passage in which the divine origin of the prophetic movement is 
revealed, we learn also of the prophet to come, who was to be like 
Moses. Whereas in a certain sense the entire prophetic body was like 
Moses, there was really only one who followed Moses, and that one was 
the Messiah. 


In the books of Samuel it is revealed that the throne of David was to 
be established permanently, and that a ruler on that throne would rule 
over an eternal kingdom (2 Sam. 7). On the basis of this prophecy we 
are to understand many of the Psalms that speak of a king (e.g., Ps. 2; 


45; 72; 110) and also many of the prophecies. The Messiah was to be the 
king of a kingdom that will never perish. This is taught by Isaiah, for 
example, who announced the supernatural birth of the Messiah and the 
government over which he is to rule. He was to be born of a virgin, and 
his supernatural birth was to be a sign to the people that God was truly 
with them. They did not have to fear before the growing power of 
Assyria. The Assyrian king would not destroy them nor render void the 
promises of God. They were to look to the king whom God would 
present to them. This king is the Messiah. His kingdom is to be eternal; it 
is to be built up in righteousness and justice and is to be the hope of the 
people. 


Daniel also spoke of this kingdom as eternal. He contrasted it with the 
kingdoms of this world, which are both temporal and local. These 
kingdoms, great and powerful as they are, would nevertheless pass 
away; and there would be erected a kingdom that would belong to a 
heavenly figure, the one like a Son or man. His kingdom alone would be 
universal and eternal, for he is the true Messiah. Stressing, as they do, 
the kingly work of the Messiah, many of these prophecies do not lay 
their emphasis on the actual saving work the Messiah was to perform. 


There was a danger that the eyes of the people would be so attracted 
to the Messiah as a king that they might tend to think of him only as a 
political figure. This danger became very real, and the Jews more and 
more conceived of him as merely one who was political, who would 
deliver them from the yoke of foreign oppressors. 


To offset this danger it was necessary that the people know full well 
that the Messiah’s work was truly to be spiritual in nature. Hence, in the 
latter portion of his book, Isaiah with remarkable lucidity speaks of what 
the Messiah would do to save his people. It is in these great “Servant” 
passages that we learn that the Messiah was to be a Savior. He is set 
forth as one laden with griefs and sorrows, but they were not his own. 
They belonged to his people, and he bore them in order that people 
might be free and have the peace of God. The Messiah suffers and dies 
vicariously; that is the nature of his saving work, and Isaiah presents it 
with great vividness. 


All the prophets were under Moses, and just as Moses was a type of 


Christ, so it may be said that the prophetical body as such, being under 
Moses, was also typical of the great prophet to come. Although they did 
not understand the full depth of their messages, yet they were speaking 
of the coming salvation and so of Jesus Christ. Through them God spoke 
in “various ways” (Heb. 1:1) to the children of Israel. What is so 
remarkable is that, when their messages are taken as a whole and in 
their entirety, they form such a unified picture of the work of the 
Messiah. 


We must guard against the view that there is merely a correspondence 
between what the prophets said and what occurred in the life of Jesus 
Christ. There was of course a correspondence, but to say no more than 
this is not to do justice to the situation. Jesus Christ did not merely find 
a correspondence between the utterances of prophets and the events of 
his own life. Rather, the events of his life constituted the fulfillment of 
what the prophets had declared. It is this point on which we must insist 
if we are to understand them properly. As was said of Isaiah, so we may 
say of the entire prophetic body: they saw Christ’s day and spoke of him. 


prophetess. Both Hebrew and Greek have specific terms referring to a 
female prophet. In the OT, the word nébi>@4 H5567 (fem. form of nabi? 
H5566) is applied to several women: Mrav, the sister of Moses (Exod. 
15:20); the charismatic leader Drsoran (Jdg. 4:4); Hutpan (2 Ki. 22:14; 2 
Chr. 34:22). Nexemian was opposed by a prophetess named Noapian (Neh. 
6:14); her stature is suggested by the merely anonymous mention of the 
prophets associated with her. The wife of Isamu is called a prophetess, 
perhaps because of her relation to him (Isa. 8:3). In the NT, the Greek 
word prophétis G4739 occurs only twice, once with reference to the 
venerable Anna, who shared in the prophetic revelation concerning the 
coming Messiah (Lk. 2:36), and once as a term arrogantly assumed by 
“that woman Jezebel,” evidently a false prophetess in Tuyatira (Rev. 
2:20). There is, however, ample evidence of prophetic activity among 
women in the apostolic period (Acts 2:17; 1 Cor. 11:5; cf. the general 
language of 12:10, 28-29, et al.). The four daughters of Puur prophesied 
(Acts 21:9), though they are not designated as prophetesses. See proper. 


propitiation and expiation. The verb propitiate means “to (re)gain 
someone’s favor, to appease,” and thus the noun propitiation refers either 
to “the act of pacifying a person or deity” or to “something, such as a 
sacrifice, that brings about conciliation.” The noun is used by the KJV 
and other versions (e.g., NASB, ESV) to render the Greek word hilastérion 
G2663 in one passage (Rom. 3:25, where both the NIV and the NRSV 
have “sacrifice of atonement”), and in two other passages to render 
hilasmos G2662 (1 Jn. 2:2 and 4:10, where both NIV and NRSV have 
“atoning sacrifice”). In all three passages, the RSV and other versions 
have “expiation.” 


Although the terms propitiation and expiation are related, they need to 
be distinguished. Propitiation is something done with reference to a 
person: Christ propitiated God in the sense that he turned God’s wrata 
away from guilty sinners by enduring that wrath himself in the isolation 
of Calvary. Expiation is done with reference to crimes or evil deeds: 
Jesus expiated sins, that is, he removed them or wiped them away. 
Certainly Jesus’ death provided an expiation for the sins of the world; 
the NT clearly affirms this. But was it necessary for Jesus to provide a 
propitiation (to avert the wrath of God against guilty sinners) in order to 
provide expiation (cleansing, forgiveness, and pardon)? Those scholars 
who take the biblical portrayal of the wrath of God as the description of 
a real, perfect attitude of God toward sw (of which genuine human 
righteous indignation would be an imperfect analogy) recognize that 
propitiation was necessary and that Christ’s death was such. Those 
scholars who believe that the wrath of God is not the personal attitude of 
God toward sin and sinners but rather only a way of describing the 
results of evil and sin in the world, prefer to think of Christ’s death as 
only an expiation. However, even when it is accepted that the Greek 
terms point to the genuine active anger of God toward sin being 
appeased by the death of Jesus, the translation “propitiation” is not 
always thought to be clear or appropriate. 


proselyte. The Greek term prosélytos G4670 (“one who has come, 
sojourner, visitor”) is the usual Sepruacmr rendering of the Hebrew noun 


ger H1731, “one who lives in a foreign community, alien” (e.g., Exod. 


12:48). By NT times, however, the term had come to be applied to 
Gentes Who wholly or partially joined themselves to the religious life of 
Israel, thus “converts.” The Greek word occurs only four times in the NT 
(Matt. 23:15; Acts 2:10; 6:5; 13:43). 


There has been much scholarly debate over whether all proselytes 
were fully initiated Jews or whether the term included also Gentile 
believers in God who had not accepted the initiatory rites, but who were 
associated with synacocuz worship in varying degrees of fellowship. The 
probability is that the first-century Jews had no very fixed or rigid use of 
the term and that they differed among themselves. Jupaism up to the time 
of Christ was not the narrow racial national religion it is sometimes 
made out to be. There were evidently many Gentiles in the synagogue at 
Pisidian Anriocu (Acts 13:16, 26, 43, 50). See also the references to those 
who “worshiped” or “feared” God (10:2, 7; 16:14; 18:7), and note the 
instance of Corneuus (10:1-11:18) as well as Jesus’ relations with the 
Roman centurion (Matt. 8:5-13; Lk. 7:1-10). 


prostitute. The Bible uses several words to denote the prostitute or 
harlot. The most common OT word is zond H2390 (Gen. 34:31 et al.). It 
describes the secular prostitute who offers herself for money. In certain 
instances it appears to be a more general term encompassing the cult 
prostitute as well. There appears to be, however, a distinct term for the 
cult or religious prostitute, male or female: qādēš H7728 (Deut. 23:17 et 
al., where KJV has “sodomite”). In addition, the term for “dog,” keleb 
H3978, is possibly used with reference to cultic sodomites (v. 18); and 
some have thought that the words for “strange woman” and “stranger” 
in Proverbs may refer to prostitutes (e.g., Prov. 5:20, though “adulteress” 
or “immoral woman” may be more accurate). The NT word for 
“prostitute” is Greek porné G4520 (Matt. 21:31 et al.); in 1 Cor. 6:9, the 
NIV and NRSV use the debatable rendering “male prostitute” for malakos 
G3434, a word that means “soft,” but also “effeminate,” possibly 
referring to a catamite (i.e., a man or boy used by a pederast). 


In Israr, legal measures were in force concerning prostitutes. Parents 
were not to force their daughters into the practice (Lev. 19:29; 21:14), 


priests were not to marry harlots (21:7), and the wages of prostitution 
were not to be brought into the temple to pay a vow (Deut. 23:18). 
These prohibitions were necessary to keep the worsnr of the Lord free 
from the impurities of the sin of harlotry. The actual punishment of 
prostitutes was severe when enforced. According to Gen. 38:24, Jupan 
ordered Tamar to be burned for being a prostitute (until he came to see 
his own sin as worse than hers, v. 26). A priest’s daughter who became a 
prostitute was to be executed by burning (Lev. 21:9). 
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Such a common sin needed to be guarded against. The book of Proverss 
teaches about and warns against prostitutes by admonition and 
illustrations. The situation in the Corinthian church was such that Paul 
had to give the Christians there special warnings against fornication with 
prostitutes (1 Cor. 6:15-16). 

The words for prostitution and aputrery are used very often, especially 
in the prophetic books, to describe wotatry. This figurative use was 
evidently based on the idea that the Lord was the husband of the nation 
of Israel (Jer. 3:20). When the people took their allegiance from God and 
gave it to idols instead, he called it “prostituting themselves to their 
gods” (NIV). This expression occurs often in the prophetic books in this 
or similar forms, a few times in other books, and several times in Rev. 
17. 


protevangelium. proh‘ti-van-jel‘ee-uhm. Also protoevangelium. This 
Latin term (from Gk. prdtos G4755, “first,” and euangelion G2295, 
“gospel”) is sometimes used to refer to Gen. 3:15 as the initial promise of 
a Messan. 


proto-. This prefix (from Gk. protos G4755, “first”) is frequently used to 
refer to a conjectured early form, or to the supposed original source of a 
document or language. For example, the term Proto-Luke refers to a 
theoretical first draft of a document that later became the canonical 
Gospel of Luke. Similarly, the label Proto-Semitic is applied to a 
reconstructed language (or language group) from which the Semitic 
languages are thought to have derived. Sometimes the equivalent 
German word Ur is used instead; thus, Ur-Markus refers to an early 
version of the Gospel of Mark that supposedly was used by Matthew and 
Luke. 


provender. Dried grains and grasses used to feed domestic animals. It 
is used a few times by the KJV and the RSV, but more recent versions 
prefer the terms fodder and feed (Gen. 24:25 et al.). The simple 
provender was chopped straw or chaff, as used extensively in Palestine 
even today. Often grasses and grains (barley, wheat) were mixed into a 
type of dry roughage or hay. 


proverb. A pithy saying, comparison, or question (usually Heb. māšāl 
H5442, from a root meaning “represent” or “be like”); notably of 
So.omon’s proverbs (1 Ki. 4:32; Prov. 1:1, 6; 10:1; 25:1; Eccl. 12:9) and 
others (1 Sam. 10:12; 24:13; Ezek. 12:22-23; 16:44; 18:2-3). A person or 
a nation might become a proverb or a byword (Deut. 28:37; 1 Ki. 9:7; 2 
Chr. 7:20). The term can also be translated “parable.” Another Hebrew 
word, ida H2648 (“riddle, question”), is rendered “parable” in some 
contexts (Ps. 49:4 et al.). The relevant NT words are Greek parabolé 
G4130 and paroimia G4231. The former occurs frequently in the 
synoptics as the regular term for Jesus’ parabolic teaching and is 
regularly translated “parable,” but in Lk. 4:23 the meaning is clearly 


“proverb” (cf. also 6:39; in Heb. 9:9 and 11:19 it means “figure, 
illustration”). As for paroimia, it occurs several times in John with the 
meaning “figure of speech” (Jn. 10:6; 16:25, 29), but it means “proverb” 
in 2 Pet. 2:22. A proverb is thought of as a short saying, a parable a 
somewhat longer saying, but the distinction is relative. A proverb may 
be a snatch of poetry with parallel structure, a sharp question, a pithy 
sentence, or a very brief story. Felicity of expression insures its long 
preservation and wide currency through oral transmission, even after it 
is fixed in literary, written form. See further Proverss, BOOK or. 


Proverbs, Book of. One of the poetic books of the OT, consisting of 
admonitions and sayings about wispom. Its title in the Hebrew Bible, taken 
from the first two words of the book, is mislé Seélomoh, “The Sayings of 
Solomon.” The best representative of the so-called Wisdom Literature of 
ancient Israel, the book of Proverbs comprises thirty-one chapters of 
pithy statements on moral matters (see also provers). Its central text is, 
“The fear of the Lor» is the beginning of knowledge” (Prov. 1:7). 


Overview of PROVERBS 


Author: King So.omon is represented as the source for most of 
the book (Prov. 1:1; 10:1; 25:1), but some sections are 
attributed to others (“the wise,” 22:17; 24:23; Acur, 30:1; 
King Lemur, 31:1), and much of the material has no certain 
attribution. 


Historical setting: The earliest sayings go back to the 
Solomonic period, c. 950 B.C., but the book could not have 
taken final form prior to the reign of Hezexian, c. 700 (Prov. 
25:1). 


Purpose: To impart true wispom, especially to the young. 


Contents: After a preamble that identifies the fear of the Lord 


as the beginning of wisdom (Prov. 1:1-7), the first major 
sections consist of discourses on wisdom from a father to his 
son(s) (1:8—9:18), followed by sayings specifically 
attributed to Solomon (10:1—22:16), anonymous sayings 
(22:17—24:34), sayings of Solomon transcribed by “the 
men of Hezekiah” (chs. 25-29), and sayings of Agur and 
Lemuel (chs. 30-31, although the poem about the noble wife 
in 31:10-31 may be anonymous). 


The headings in Prov. 1:1 and 10:1 claim a Solomonic authorship for 
the bulk of the book; and this claim, though often denied in modern 
times, has no objective evidence against it. Chapters 25-29 are said to be 
by Solomon, copied by the men of Hezexian. This obscure reference may 
refer to later collecting or editing of other Solomonic material. Of the 
authors Acur (ch. 30) and King Lemus (ch. 31) we know nothing. They 
may be poetic references to Solomon himself. Proverbs is mentioned in 
the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus (Sir. 47:17), written about 180 
B.C. Although the canonicity of Proverbs, as well as Ezekiel and a few 
other books, was questioned by some individual rabbis, it had long been 
accepted as authoritative Scripture, as the quotation in the Zadokite 
Document shows (CD XI, 19-21). It is quoted and alluded to several 
times in the NT. 


An outline of the book should accord with the material and style of 
the composition. Damage has been done by some who find in the book 
merely a collection of ancient maxims for success—a kind of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. Actually the book is a compendium of moral 
instruction. It deals with sn and uoumess. And the vehicle of instruction is 
a favorite Semitic device—teaching by contrast. The style of Proverbs 
with its trenchant contrasts or more extended climactic poems can be 
paralleled in ancient literature in Ecyer and Mesoporama. The Hebrew 
author, however, has given instruction on life and holiness in proverbial 
form. The case is similar in Christian hymnody. There are countless 
examples of secular poetry and melody combined in ordinary song. But 
Christian hymns use the vehicles of poetry and song to express 
distinctively Christian thought and experience. The book of Proverbs 


may be outlined as follows. 


I. Introduction (Prov. 1:1-9) II. Sin and righteousness personified and 
contrasted (1:10—9:18) IH. Single-verse contrasts of sin and 
righteousness (10:1—22:16) IV. Miscellaneous and longer contrasts 
(22:17—29:27) V. Righteousness in poems of climax (30:1—33:31) Both 
the introduction (Prov. 1:7) and the second section (9:10) include the 
statement that “the fear of the Lor is the beginning of knowledge” and 
“wisdom.” Thus the wisdom extolled in Proverbs is not just a high 
degree of intelligence but a moral virtue. This is made plain in the first 
section by the contrasts involved. Wisdom is personified as a righteous 
woman (8:1). The foolish woman is depicted as using words similar to 
those of wisdom, to invite men into her house (9:4, 16), but she invites 
them to sin. The prosrrrurz, who is given prominence in this section, 
represents all sin. Murder and theft are the opposite of wisdom in ch. 1, 
but usually the harlot or the adulteress, also called the strange woman, 
the simple woman, or the foolish woman, is held up as the opposite of 
personified righteousness. Some find Christ personified in the wisdom 
cited in 8:22, but this is not certain. 
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Funerary mask of Amenemope, an Egyptian sage of the early 10th cent. B.C. The work known as the Wisdom of 


Amenemope is thought by many scholars to have influenced the style of writing found in Proverbs. 


In the major section, Prov. 10:1—22:16, the same contrast appears in 
single-verse aphorisms. Here the personification of sin and righteousness 
does not appear, but the same synonyms for virtue and vice are 
repeatedly used and should be understood as such. Perhaps the greatest 
error in interpreting the book comes from the tendency to quote these 
Proverbs as mere secular maxims instead of godly instruction. “Folly” 
here does not mean stupidity, just as “the woman of folly” (9:13) does 
not refer to an ignoramus. Both terms refer to sin. Through this whole 
section the terms wisdom, understanding, integrity, and knowledge are 
synonymous terms referring to holiness. Their opposites, fool, folly, 
simple, mocker, quarrelsome, etc., refer to wickedness. In short, a “foolish 
son” is not a dullard, but a scoundrel. A “mocker” is not just 
supercilious, but is a rebel against wisdom. The lack of context 
sometimes clouds the interpretation. But occasionally a verse is partially 
repeated elsewhere, where the variant form clarifies the meaning (cf. 
27:15 with 21:19). 


Section IV, Prov. 22:19—29:27, is more general but uses the same 
vocabulary of morality. In this part are some special parallels with an 
Egyptian work entitled The Wisdom of Amenemope (or Amenemapet). The 
correspondence, however, does not invalidate the above claim that the 
author of Proverbs gives distinctive treatment to his theme. 


The last section, Prov. 30:1—31:31, includes several climactic 
proverbs that apparently emphasize the last point in a series of four. For 
example, “There are three things that are too amazing for me, / four that 
I do not understand: / the way of an eagle in the sky, / the way of a 
snake on a rock, / the way of a ship on the high seas, / and the way of a 
man with a maiden” (30:18-19; cf. 6:16-19, where among seven things 
the seventh is the climax). Here also is the famous final poem—an 
alphabetical poem—extolling the wife of noble character. 


providence. God’s support, care, and supervision of all creation, from 


its beginning to all eternity. The term comes from Latin providentia, 
which in turn derives from the verb provideo, “to foresee,” but far more 
is meant than foresight or foreknowledge; the meaning is 
“prearrangement” (cf. Gk. problep6 G4587 in Heb. 11:40, which the RSV 
renders “foreseen,” but the KJV and NRSV have “provided,” and the 
NIV, “planned”). As used historically the theological term providence 
means nothing short of “the universal sovereign rule of God.” The 
definition in the Westminster Shorter Catechism (Q. 11) expresses the view 
of all Bible-believing Christians: “God’s works of providence are his most 
holy, wise and powerful preserving and governing all his creatures, and 
all their actions.” Divine providence is the outworking of the divine 
decrees, which are “the plan of him who works out everything in 
conformity with the purpose of his will” (Eph. 1:11). 


The biblical doctrine of divine providence does not imply a 
mechanistic or fatalistic view of the processes of the world or of human 
life. In a more extended treatise on this subject, secondary causes, as 
well as the relation between human responsibility and divine 
sovereignty, would have to be canvassed. For the present purposes it 
must suffice to acknowledge that God’s providence includes his decision 
to permit sin. One of the clearest biblical illustrations of this principle is 
found in Joseph’s words to his brothers, who had sold him into slavery: 
“You intended to harm me, but God intended it for good to accomplish 
what is now being done, the saving of many lives” (Gen. 50:20). 


It is customary to distinguish special providence from general 
providence. The former term refers to God’s particular care over the life 
and activity of the believer. “We know that, in reference to those who 
love God, God works all things together for good” (Rom. 8:28, author’s 
trans.). “If the Lor» delights in a man’s way, he makes his steps firm” (Ps. 
37:23; see Phil. 1:28). “But seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, 
and all these things [daily needs] will be given to you as well” (Matt. 
6:33). The entire book of Jos is devoted to the temporal sufferings of a 
godly man under divine providence. Hebrews 11:40 teaches that 
providence, for people of faith, includes something far better than 
experiences of this life. 


General providence encompasses the government of the entire 
universe, but especially of human beings. “To the Loro your God belong 


the heavens, even the highest heavens, the earth and everything in it” 
(Deut. 10:14). “The Most High gave the nations their inheritance, when 
he divided all mankind, he set up boundaries for the peoples...” (Deut. 
32:8; see also Neh. 9:6; Dan. 4:35). God by his providence is revealed as 
“sustaining all things by his powerful word” (Heb. 1:3). “He causes his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sends the rain on the righteous 
and the unrighteous” (Matt. 5:45, see Ps. 68:9; Acts 14:15-17; Rom. 
1:20). 


Although God’s grace is always offered to all people (Acts 10:34-35), 
yet the main stream of historical revelation and blessing for the world, 
through the instrumentality of Israel and the church, is a principal theme 
of all Scripture (see Acts 7:1-60; 13:16-43; Rom. 3:1-2; 9:3-6; 11:1; 1 
Tim. 3:15; cf. Heb. 11:38a). To this end God sometimes moves in 
unrecognized events and processes (Isa. 40:1-5; 44:28-45:4). 


Not only is the general course of nature sustained by God’s 
providence, but the moral order and its logical consequences are as well: 
“A man reaps what he sows. The one who sows to please his sinful 
nature, from that nature will reap destruction; the one who sows to 
please the Spirit, from the Spirit will reap eternal life” (Gal. 6:7-8). 
Divine providence sustaining the moral order is the principal theme of 
the book of Proverss. 


The distinction between God’s immanent or natural action and his 
transcendent or supernatural action is of supreme importance in the 
understanding of the doctrine of providence. See the article on maces. 
The case of Christianity depends entirely on the miracles of the incarnation 
and the resurrection Of Christ. Nevertheless, as the article on miracles 
shows, godly faith has always existed in a world in which there are long 
periods of time, even in Bible history, in which God does not choose to 
give “signs” or display miracles as evidences. It is imperative that we 
learn to see the glory of God in the regular works of providence as well 
as in the miraculous. The genuinely miraculous in Christianity is not 
dimmed but rather magnified by recognition of God’s providential 
faithfulness in the regular processes of nature. 


province. An administrative district of government. The Latin term 


provincia originally designated the sphere in which a magistrate 
functioned and was used especially with reference to the administration 
of conquered territory. With the Roman empme’s gradual acquisition of new 
lands, spheres of magisterial duty signified increasingly the defense, 
organization, and government of distant territories; and the word 
province acquired the geographical significance that became its prime 
Latin meaning and its exclusive derived meaning. The provinces of Rome 
in this sense of the word were acquired over a period of more than three 
centuries. The first was Sicily (241 B.C.). The last were Britain, 
organized by Ciavpws, and Dacia, acquired by Trasan. Under the 
settlement of 27 B.C., all provinces were divided into two categories. 
First there were the imperial provinces, those that required a frontier 
army and that, in consequence, were kept under the control of the 
emperor, who was commander-in-chief of all armed forces. Second there 
were the senatorial provinces, those that presented no major problems of 
military occupation or defense and that were left in the control of the 
Senate. Imperial provinces were governed by the emperor’s legati or, in 
the case of smaller units like Jupea or Thrace (Turacia), by prerecrs, later by 
procurators. The senatorial provinces were under a proconsuL. 


provocation. This English term occurs relatively few times in the 
Bible versions, but the verb to provoke (“to incite, stir up,” from Lat. 
provocare, “to call forth to someone, to challenge”) is used often, 
especially as the rendering of Hebrew ka sas H4087 (hiphil, “to incite to 
anger,” Deut. 4:25 et al.). In the NT, the KJV uses the expression 
“provoke to jealousy” to render Greek parazēloð G4143, “to make 
envious” (Rom. 10:19 et al.). The verb prokaleo G4614 (lit., “to call out 
to someone”) is often translated “provoke” in its only occurrence in the 
NT (Gal. 5:26). The KJV occasionally uses the English term in a positive 
sense, as in Heb. 10:24, “Let us consider one another to provoke unto 
love and to good works” (NIV, “spur one another on toward love and 
good deeds”). Special interest attaches to Heb. 3:8, 15, where the writer 
quotes from Ps. 95:8-9, warning his readers against that “provocation” 
(KJV) where the Israelites had suffered the judgment of God. The Greek 
term is parapikrasmos G4177 (lit., “bitterness”; NIV and other modern 


versions, “rebellion”). The reference is to the events at Merman (place of 
contention) and Massau (place of testing), where the Israelites tested God 
by their rebellion against Moszs (Exod. 17:1-7). Thus provoked, God 
condemned them to the forty years of wanderings. The writer to the 
Hebrews implies from God’s response in the wilderness the possibility of 
a similar judgment against his readers. 


prudence. See wisvom. 


pruning hook. This English term, referring to a pole that has a curved 
blade used for pruning plants, is used to render Hebrew mazmērâ H4661, 
which occurs in four passages. Two of these occurrences contain the 
familiar phrase about beating “spears into pruning hooks” (Isa. 2:4 and 
Mic. 4:3; in Joel 3:10 the terms are reversed; the fourth passage is Isa. 
18:5, where NIV has, “pruning knives”). Pruning was necessary to 
remove superfluous twigs and shoots that would impair proper growth 
and maximum productivity. The exact shape of the pruning hook is not 
known. Pruning and the use of the pruning hook are signs of peace and 
prosperity (cf. Isa. 5:6, where lack of pruning describes desolation). 


Psalms, Book of. The longest book in the Bible follows “the Law” and 
“the Prophets” in the Hebrew OT (Lk. 24:44) and inaugurates the final 
division of the OT, called “the Writings” (see canomcry). This book is 
more often quoted by the NT and more revered by Christians than any 
other OT writing, and the reason is found in its inspiring subject matter. 
Both for public worsr—“the hymnbook of Solomon’s temple”—and for 
individual devotional guidance, its 150 poems constitute the height of 
God-given literature. 


I. Name. The Hebrew designation of Psalms is téhillim, “praises” 
(masc. pl. of tēhillâ H9335, a fem. noun that is actually used as the title 
of Ps. 145; its normal pl. form is tehill6t, and the masc. pl. occurs only as 
the title of the book). Two other Hebrew nouns that identify the formal 
literary types of most of the psalms are sir H8877 (for twenty-nine 


psalms) and mizmér H4660 (for fifty-seven psalms), both of which can be 
rendered “song.” The term psalm derives from Latin psalmus, which in 
turn was a borrowing of Greek psalmos G6011 (the verb psallo G6010 
originally meant “to pluck [a stringed instrument],” but later “to sing to 
the accompaniment of an instrument,” and then simply “to sing”). The 
Greek-speaking church sometimes used the alternate title psaltérion 
(“string instrument,” then “a collection of harp songs”), from which 
comes the English term Psalter. 


II. Authorship. The individual psalms, naturally enough, make no 
attempt within their respective poetic framework to reveal the 
circumstances under which they were written. But, as might be 
expected, many of them do prefix explanatory titles in prose, indicating 
their authorship and occasion for writing, often giving poetic and 
musical direction as well (see below, sections V and VI). Most commonly 
appears the phrase mizmôr lédawid, “a psalm of David” (Ps. 3 et al; 
sometimes “of Asaph,” etc.). The Hebrew preposition lé- may indicate 
several ideas, such as possession (e.g., “The earth is the Loros,” Ps. 24:1) 
or the one to whom a psalm is dedicated or assigned (e.g., “For the 
director of music,” Ps. 4 title). Thus the phrase “a psalm of David” has 
sometimes been interpreted to mean merely “of Davidic character” or 
“Delonging to a collection entitled David.” But the preposition can clearly 
express authorship (e.g., “A prayer of Habakkuk the prophet,” Hab. 3:1), 
and the actual usage of the phrase in the book of Psalms strongly 
supports Davidic authorship (see esp. the title of Ps. 18). The book of 
Psalms thus assigns seventy-three of its chapters to Dav, two to Sotomon 
(Ps. 72; 127), one each to the wise men Heman and Ernan (Ps. 88; 89; cf. 1 
Ki. 4:31), one to Moses (Ps. 90), and twenty-three to Levitical singing 
clans of Asaru (Ps. 50; 73-83) and Koran (Ps. 42-49; 84-85; 87-88). Forty- 
nine remain anonymous. 


Modern biblical criticism consistently rejects the psalm titles as of 
little value. Admittedly, these titles must have been inserted subsequent 
to the original composition of the poems, but from the viewpoint of 
lower criticism there is no reason for denying their authenticity within 
the text of the OT: all Hebrew manuscripts contain these titles, and the 
earliest versions (such as the LXX) not only exhibit their translation but 


even misrepresent certain of their meanings, which had been lost in 
antiquity. Moreover, various scholars have demonstrated the 
compatibility of David’s authorship with the content of each psalm 
attributed to him (cf. Ps. 44, once considered Maccabean, but equally 
comprehensible as from David’s era, under military duress). 
Archaeological research in Babylonia and Egypt has brought to light 
advanced hymnody centuries before Abraham; and the recovery of 
Canaanite literature at Ugarit has furnished significant parallels to the 
Psalms, from the time of Moses. David himself is known to have had 
certain musical and literary endowments (1 Sam. 16:16-18; Amos 6:5; cf. 
his acknowledged composition of 2 Sam. 1:19-27), exercised leadership 
in the development of Israel’s liturgy (2 Sam. 6:5, 13; 1 Chr. 15-16, 25; 2 
Chr. 7:6; 29:30), and realized Spirit-born empowerment as “Israel’s 
singer of songs” (2 Sam. 23:1-2; Mk. 12:36; Acts 1:16; 2:30-31; 4:25). 

The NT repeatedly authenticates ascriptions to David: Ps. 16 (Acts 
2:25); Ps. 32 (Rom. 4:6); Ps. 69 (Acts 1:16; Rom. 11:9); Ps. 110 (Lk. 
20:42; Acts 2:34). Some of the anonymously titled psalms are also 
recognized as of Davidic composition: Ps. 2 (Acts 4:25); Ps. 95 (Heb. 
4:7). It is significant that no psalm that claims other authorship, or 
contains later historical allusions (as Ps. 137, exilic) is ever attributed in 
Scripture to David. 


III. Occasions. The titles of fourteen of the Davidic psalms 
designate specific occasions of composition and contribute to a historical 
understanding of Scripture as follows (chronologically): Ps. 59 sheds 
light on David’s envious associates (cf. 1 Sam. 19:11). 


Ps. 56 shows how David’s fear at Gath led to faith (1 Sam. 21:11). 
Ps. 34 illuminates God’s subsequent goodness (1 Sam. 21:13). 

Ps. 142 depicts David at Adullam, persecuted (1 Sam. 22:1). 

Ps. 52 emphasizes Saul’s wickedness (1 Sam. 22:9). 

Ps. 54 judges the Ziphites (1 Sam. 23:19). 


Ps. 57 concerns En Gedi, when Saul was caught in his own trap (1 
Sam. 24:3). 


Ps. 7 introduces slanderous Cush (1 Sam. 24:9-12). 
Ps. 18 is repeated in 2 Sam. 22. 


Ps. 60 illumines the dangerous Edomitic campaign (2 Sam. 8:13-14). 
Ps. 51 elaborates on David’s guilt with Bathsheba (2 Sam. 12:13-14). 
Ps. 3 depicts David’s faith versus Absalom’s treachery (2 Sam. 15:16). 
Ps. 63 illumines the king’s eastward flight (2 Sam. 16:2). 


Ps. 30 reviews David’s sin prior to his dedication of the temple area (2 
Sam. 24:25; 1 Chr. 22:1). 


Among the remaining psalms that ascribe authorship, the twenty-three 
composed by Israel’s singers exhibit widely separated backgrounds, since 
these Levitical clans continued active in postexilic times (Ezra 2:41). 
Most of them concern the Davidic or Solomonic periods. Psalm 83, 
however, suits the ministry of the Asaphite Jahaziel in 852 B.C. (cf. vv. 
5-8 with 2 Chr. 20:1-2, 14), while Ps. 74, Ps. 79, and the concluding 
strophe of Ps. 88-89 were produced by Asaphites and Korahites who 
survived the destruction of Jerusalem in 586. (Ps. 74:3, 8-9; 79:1; 
89:44). A few anonymous psalms stem from the rxn: (Ps. 137), from the 
return to Judah in 537 (Ps. 107:2-3; 126:1), or from Neneman’s rebuilding 
of Jerusalem’s walls in 444 (147:13). Yet others that depict tragedy 
could as easily relate to the disorders of Assatom’s revolt or to similar 
Davidic calamities (cf. Ps. 102:13-22; 106:41-47). Some scholars once 
spoke confidently of numerous Maccabean psalms (2nd cent. B.C.); but 
the discovery of the Dran sea scrous, which date from this very period and 
contain manuscripts of both the canonical psalms and secondary 
psalmodic compositions, establishes the Persian era as the latest possible 
point for inspired psalmody. It reinforces the hypothesis of Ezra as the 
writer of 1-2 Chronicles (the last book in the Hebrew Bible) and as 
compiler of the entire Jewish canon, shortly after 424 (Darius IL, 
mentioned in Neh. 12:22). 
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© Dr. James C. Martin A family pausing by one of the fresh water springs at En Gedi, with the Dead Sea and the 
mountains of Moab in the distance (view to the E). David spent time in this region and drew upon its scenes 


when composing his psalms. 


IV. Compilation. Psalms is organized into five books: Ps. 1-41; 42- 
72; 73-89; 90-106; and 107-150. Since certain psalms appear in more 
than one collection—e.g., Ps. 14 and part of Ps. 40 (Book I) as Ps. 53 and 
Ps. 70 (Book II), and the latter halves of Ps. 57 and Ps. 60 (Book II) as 
Ps. 108 (Book V)—it seems likely that each compilation originally 
experienced independent existence. Furthermore, since the last psalm of 
each collection was composed with terminal ascriptions that were 
designed for the book as a whole (41:13; 72:18-20; 89:52; 106:48; and 
the entire Ps. 150 for Book V), it appears that the origins of these five 
concluding psalms provide clues for the compilation of their respective 
books. 


Psalm 41 was written by David; and, since the remaining psalms of 
Book I are also attributed to him (except for Ps. 1, which constitutes the 
book’s introduction; Ps. 10, which combines with Ps. 9 to form one 
continuous acrostic; and Ps. 33, which has no title), it may be that David 
himself brought together this first collection. He further composed Ps. 
106 (cf. 1 Chr. 16:34-36), so that Book IV, with its liturgical nature 
(contrast the more personal character of Ps. 1-41), must likewise be 
traced to David’s own hand, prior to 970 B.C., the year of his death. 


Books II-III exhibit more of a national interest (cf. their stress on 


Elohim, God transcendent, rather than on the Lord’s personal name, 
Yahweh). King Solomon (died 930), who was responsible for the 
doxology of Ps. 72:18-20, thus becomes the historical compiler of Book 
II (his reference to “the prayers of David,” v. 20, seems to be due to his 
father’s having composed over half of the chapters that make up Ps. 42- 
72). Book III, however, was completed and collected by unnamed 
Korahites soon after 586 (see above); for though the body of Ps. 88-89 
was written by Solomon’s Ezrahites, the title that is prefixed to both 
designates the sons of Korah as its ultimate compilers (cf. its terminal 
strophe, 89:38-52, which they seem to have suffixed in the spirit of Ps. 
88). Indeed, this third book includes several post-Solomonic and sixth- 
century compositions; and, when combined with Books I-I, it 
constituted Israel’s psalter of the exile. 


Finally Book V, which parallels David’s Book IV in liturgical interest 
but includes several postexilic (as well as early Davidic) psalms, came 
into being shortly after 537. It then remained for a Spirit-led scribe to 
bring Books IV and V into union with I-III, adding his own inspired 
composition of Ps. 146-150 as a grand hallelujah for the entire Psalter. 
Since this last writing occurred in 444 (Ps. 147:13) at the time of Ezra’s 
proclamation of the written law and reform of the temple worship (Neh. 
8-10), it may well be that Ezra himself executed the final compilation of 
the book (cf. Ezra 7:10). 


V. Contents. Each of the 150 psalms exhibits the formal character 
of Hebrew poetry. This consists not primarily in rhyme, or even rhythmic 
balance, but rather in a parallelism of thought, whereby succeeding 
phrases either restate or in some way elaborate the previous line. The 
poems vary in content. Hermann Gunkel has proposed a number of 
categories, not all of which appear valid (see Section VI); but the 
following psalm-types do distinguish themselves, by subject or by their 
Hebrew titles. Certain portions (e.g., Ps. 34:11-16) exhibit a marked 
gnomic or wisdom character, much akin to Proverbs (cf. Ps. 37; 49; 73; 
128; 133; and especially Solomon’s Ps. 127). The title maskil H5380 
(possibly meaning “instruction”), which suggests a didactic or at least 
meditative quality, appears in thirteen of the superscriptions. Included is 
the historical 78th Psalm (cf. the recited histories of Ps. 81; 105; 106). 
The title miktam H4846 (perhaps meaning “atonement”), introduces Ps. 


16 and Ps. 56-60, perhaps because of reference to covered sins; and 
among David’s most famous penitential psalms are Ps. 32 and Ps. 51 (cf. 
Ps. 38; 130; 143). 


Overview of PSALMS 


Author: More than half of the psalms, primarily in Books I 
and II (Ps. 1-72), are attributed to King Dav; one to Moses 
(Ps. 90); two to Sotomon (Ps. 72; 127); a dozen to Asaru (Ps. 
50; 73-83); one to Eran (Ps. 89). Many have no ascription. 


Historical setting: Aside from Ps. 90 (attributed to Moses, 
either 15th or 13th cent. B.C.), the poems were composed 
over several centuries, from the Davidic period (c. 1000 
B.C.) to postexilic times (c. 400 B.C., though some scholars 
have argued that various psalms are as late as the 2nd cent. 
B.C.). 


Purpose: To provide God’s people with a collection of poems 
appropriate for worsnr, expressing praise, thanks, confession, 
lament, and confidence, as well as encouraging obedience 
and faith. 


Contents: The collection consists of five parts (alluding to the 
Penrateucu), each of which concludes with a doxology: Book I 
(Ps. 1-41), Book II (Ps. 42-72), Book III (Ps. 73-89), Book IV 
(Ps. 90-106), Book V (Ps. 107-150). 


Most of the poems possess a lyric, singing quality. Their praises may 
be general (Ps. 145) or specific (e.g., Ps. 19; 119, concerning God’s 
revelation). The term Siggayén H8710 (Ps. 7; Hab. 3:1), possibly meaning 
“dirge,” suggests the emotion of grief and validates Gunkel’s categories 
of both national and individual laments. Of related character are the 
IMPRECATORY PsALMs. Particularly significant are the seventeen specifically 


messianic psalms, in the whole or in parts of which Christ either is 


referred to in the third person (Ps. 8:4-8; 72:6-17; 89:3-4, 28-29, 34-36; 
109:6-19; 118:22; 132:11-12), is addressed in the second person (45:6-7; 
68:18; 102:25-27; 110), or speaks himself in the first person (2; 16:10, 
22; 40:6-8; 41:9; 69:4, 21, 25; 78:2). 


VI. Use. Psalm titles in Books I-III contain a number of musical terms 
in Hebrew. Some of these designate ancient melodies, to which the 
poems may have been sung: “The Doe of the Morning” (Ps. 22); “Do Not 
Destroy,” probably a vintage song (Ps. 57-59; 75; cf. Isa. 65:8); “A Dove 
on Distant Oaks” (Ps. 56); “The Death of the Son” (Ps. 9); “Lilies” (Ps. 
45; 69); and “The Lily of the Covenant” (Ps. 60; 80). The psalm titles 
also preserve certain other musical directions, much of the original 
significance of which is now uncertain; but they suggest various methods 
of performance. For example, “according to alamoth” (Ps. 46; cf. 1 Chr. 
15:20) uses the plural form of the Hebrew word for “maiden” (‘alma 
H6625) and thus may indicate a high-pitched voice or a treble register. 
The term is perhaps contrasted with sheminith (Ps. 6; 12; cf. 1 Chr. 
15:21), feminine form of šēmînî H9029, “eighth,” which some take as a 
reference to a lower octave, though there is some doubt whether the 
concept of an “octave” existed among the Hebrews; more likely it refers 
to a particular mode or rhythm or to an instrument with eight strings. 
Other terms include gittith, perhaps referring to an instrument associated 
with the city of Garm (Ps. 8; 81; 84); mahalath, possibly “song, dance” 
(Ps. 53); and words that probably refer to musical instruments (Ps. 4; 5; 
et al.). See music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


The term selâ H6138, which most versions simply transliterate as 
“Selah,” occurs seventy-one times in thirty-nine psalms (also Hab. 3:3, 9, 
13); it is found not in the titles, but at the end of strophes (cf. Ps. 3:2, 4, 
8). Various meanings have been proposed. It possibly indicates a 
dramatic pause for musical effect or the place where the benediction was 
sung. 

A number of Israel’s psalms had specific liturgical usage. The “songs of 
ascents” (Ps. 120-134) may have been chanted by pilgrims ascending to 
Jerusalem (cf. 121:1; 122:4). Psalm 92 was composed for Sassary use. 
The “Hallel” (“praise”) psalms (Ps. 113-118) accompanied the Passover 
(cf. Matt. 26:30), and the psalms that begin with “The Lord reigns” (Ps. 


93-100) constitute a liturgical series magnifying God’s sovereignty. 
Gunkel, accordingly, proposes a category of “psalms for the 
enthronement of Yahweh.” Sigmund Mowinckel even postulates an 
elaborate Hebrew new year’s festival based on Babylonian analogies: the 
king, as the Lord’s “son,” is said to have participated in various cult- 
dramas and processions, with a climactic reestablishment of God’s 
kingship for another season. But while verses such as Ps. 24:7, “Lift up 
your heads, O you gates...that the King of glory may come in,” probably 
do preserve references to David’s historic procession to bring the Ark or THE 
covenant into Jerusalem (2 Sam. 6; cf. 1 Ki. 8:6), Mowinckel’s 
enthronement theory is both theologically unacceptable and historically 
unsupported. 


Paralleling Mowinckel’s stress on cultic origins is a modern emphasis 
on a collective rather than individualistic understanding and use of 
Psalms. Yet while certain of its poems do exhibit group expression 
(particularly among the pilgrim songs, Ps. 124; 126), others manifest 
distinctly individualistic consciousness (Ps. 1; 21; 112; 127). The 
compilation embraces not simply the congregational hymnbook of 
Solomon’s temple, but also the devotional heartbeat of men like David, 
who “found strength in the Lorp his God” (1 Sam. 30:6). The richest 
blessings of the Psalms flow from their affirmations of personal faith 
—“The Lorp is my shepherd, I shall not be in want” (Ps. 23:1). 


Psalmody, Psalter. See Psaims, soox or. 


psaltery. An ancient stringed instrument. The term is used by the KJV 
where modern versions usually have “harp” or “lyre.” See music, musicaL 


INSTRUMENTS. 


Pseudepigrapha. soo‘duh-pig’ruh-fuh (sg. pseudepigraphon, from 
pseudés G6014, “false,” and epigrapho G2108, “to inscribe”). This modern 
title is given to a large body of ancient Jewish writings that are not 
included either in the Hebrew canon (see canonicity) or in the collection 


that Protestants refer to as the Apocrypna. They were written originally in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek from c. 200 B.C. to c. A.D. 150. Especially 
significant are such works as (Martyrdom and) Ascension of Isaiah, 
Assumption of Moses, Book of Enoch, Book of Jubilees, Greek Apocalypse of 
Baruch, Letter of Aristeas, 3 and 4 Maccabees, Psalms of Solomon, Secrets of 
Enoch, Sibylline Oracles, Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, Epistle of Baruch, 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. These writings are important for their 
disclosure of Jewish thought during the Second Temple 
(“Intertestamental”) Period. 


Ptolemais. See Acco. 


Ptolemy. tol’‘uh-mee (Gk. Ptolemaios). The dynastic name of the 
Macedonian Hellenistic kings who ruled Ecyer after Atexanver THE creat until 
the Roman conquest. Some of these kings are mentioned in the Apocrypna, 
and their conflicts with their Srvc rivals in Syria appear to be 
shadowed in the book of Danm (see Antiocuus). 


The first Ptolemy, surnamed Soter, 367 to 282, was a distinguished 
officer of Alexander. He became satrap of Egypt in 323, but converted his 
command into a kingdom in 305. As a successor of the pharaohs, 
Ptolemy I took over the ancient administration of Egypt and the 
ownership of the land. His vast and highly centralized bureaucracy, 
which became a permanent feature of Ptolemaic rule, prepared the way 
for the Roman imperial administration of Egypt and contrasted with the 
Hellenistic policies of the rival Seleucid regime in Syria. 


The second Ptolemy, surnamed Philadelphus, 308 to 246 B.C., 
consolidated the organization of the land. He was responsible for much 
of his government’s remarkable financial system, including the most 
highly developed banking system of ancient times; a rigid machinery of 
control in commerce and industry; and a nationalized, planned, and 
budgeted economy. In the reign of Ptolemy II there first erupted the long 
rivalry with the Seleucids of Syria over the Palestinian frontier. Ptolemy 
II also instituted the cult of the divine ruler, a simple enough graft on 
old indigenous beliefs, a preparatory factor for emperor worsH. The great 


city of Atexanpria grew apace during this reign. Ptolemy II built the 
amazing Pharos lighthouse outside the twin harbors, and the museum, 
the most notable center of culture and literature in the ancient world. He 
established the famous library of Alexandria and cut a canal from the Rep 


sea to the Nu. This was the Golden Age of Ptolemaic Egypt. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Limestone relief of Ptolemy II (from Tanis, c. 260 B.C.). 


The next reign, that of Ptolemy III, surnamed Euergetes I, 288 to 222 
B.C., saw the high tide of expansion and the first symptoms of decline. 
These symptoms were in full view under the fourth Ptolemy, surnamed 
Philopator, 244 to 205, whose reign saw some significant native 
uprisings and the loss of Nubia for a generation. There followed a 
century of dynastic strife, palace intrigue, anarchic minorities, and 
decline, during which Egypt survived through the strength of its natural 
defenses and its strategic isolation rather than through the worth and 
enlightenment of its leadership. Ptolemy XI, surnamed Alexander II, 100 
to 80 B.C., was the last of the male line of Ptolemy I. He was killed by 
rioting Alexandrians, notoriously an unruly populace. 


Ptolemy XII, surnamed Auletes or the Fluteplayer, 116 to 51 B.C., fled 
to Rome in the face of Alexandrian lawlessness. His restoration to his 
tottering throne by Gabinius, at the senate’s orders, was Rowe’s first 


significant intervention in the land, which the republic (no less than 
Napoleon nearly nineteen centuries later) saw to be the strategic key to 
the Middle East. The wife of Ptolemy XIII was Cleopatra VII, the famous 
bearer of the name. Domestic, and consequently political and dynastic, 
strife between husband and wife led to Cazsar’s intervention, after his 
rival Pompry had met his death in Egypt. Ptolemy XIV was an insignificant 
brother of Cleopatra, and Ptolemy XV was her ill-fated son by Caesar. 

The great achievement of the Ptolemies was Alexandria, with all that 
its immense cultural institutions signified in the ancient world. 
Alexandria was creative and conservative. It preserved much of the 
literature of Greece, produced great writers and scientists, and fathered 
the Srepruacirr. Alexandria always stood apart from Egypt. It was a Greek 
city, and its peculiar contribution to Heiemsm was the gift to history and 
civilization of the first Ptolemies. 


Pua. See Puan cman). 


Puah (man). pyoo’uh (Heb. pûâ H7025 and puûâ H7026, possibly 
“[red] dye”; gentilic pûnî, “Punite” [Num 26:23, but NIV emends to pû 7 
H7027, “Puite,” while others emend to puwwani, “Puvanite”]). (1) Son of 
Issacuar (Gen. 46:13 [KJV, “Phuvah”; NRSV, “Puvah”]; Num. 26:23 [KJV, 
“Pua”; NRSV, “Puvah”]). His descendants are referred to as “the clan of 
the Punites” (Num 26:23 NRSV, following MT; NIV, “the Puite clan”). 

(2) Son of Dodo and father of Tora; the latter was a judge in the tribe 
of Issachar (Jdg. 10:1). 


Puah (woman). pyoo’uh (Heb. pû ‘<â H7045, prob. “girl”). One of the 
two Hebrew midwives who were commanded by the king of Egypt to kill 
all Hebrew male children at birth (Exod. 1:15). See mpwrre. 


publican. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Publius. puhb‘lee-uhs (Gk. Poplios G4511, from Lat. Publius, a common 
praenomen). The “chief official” (ho protos) on the island of Matra who for 
three days hospitably entertained Pau. and members of the shipwrecked 
party (Acts 28:7). His father, sick with fever and dysentery, was healed 
by Paul (v. 8). The epithet ho protos (lit., “the first one”) has been 
confirmed by two Maltese inscriptions as an official title. It is unclear 
whether he was a Roman official or a local officer. 


Pudens. pyoo’dinz (Gk. Poudés G4545, from Lat. Pudens, “modest, 
bashful”). A Christian who, along with others (Ciavpia, Evsu.us, and Linus), 
was a friend of the apostle Pau. during his second Roman imprisonment 
and who sent greetings to Timorny (2 Tim. 4:21). The Latin poet Martial 
in his Epigrams (1.31; 4.13, 29; et al.) mentions a friend named Pudens 
with his wife Claudia who was of British birth. Much learned labor has 
been expended to establish their identity with the Pudens and Claudia of 
2 Timothy, but the identification is very doubtful. 


Puhite. See Purne. 


Puite. See Puan man). 


Pul (person). puhl (Heb. pûl H7040, from Akk. Pūlu). A name used 
twice with reference to the Assyrian king Tictaru-pmeser m (745-727 B.C.). 


It may be that Pul was his original name, and that when he ascended the 
throne he assumed the name Tiglath-Pileser, which had been borne by a 
great king of the past. He is mentioned in 2 Ki. 15:19 and 1 Chr. 5:26. 


Pul (place). puhl (Heb. pûl H7039 [not in NIV]). According to the KJV 
(following MT), the name of a place mentioned along with Tarsnisu, Lup, 
and others to which God would send survivors (Isa. 66:19). It is 
generally regarded as a scribal error for Pur (cf. NRSV; the NIV has 


“Libyans”). 


pulpit. This English term is used by the KJV once (Neh. 8:4) to render 
Hebrew migdal H4463, a common word for “tower.” In this passage the 
reference is evidently to some kind of raised wooden platform, probably 
reached by steps. 


pulse. This term, referring to the edible seeds of various legumes, is 
used by the KJV in two passages. In one of them the English term is 
supplied (2 Sam. 17:28, where the MT simply has the word for 
“parched” or “roasted”); in the other (Dan. 1:12, 16), the reference is to 
the vegetables that Dan and his friends requested to eat so that they 
might not defile themselves with the rich food and wine of the king. 


punishment. In the OT turocracy, death was the punishment for the 
following sins: striking or even reviling a parent (Exod. 21:15-17), 
blasphemy (Lev. 24:14, 16, 23), Sabbath-breaking (Num. 15:32-36), 
witchcraft (Exod. 22:18), adultery (Lev. 20:10), rape (Deut. 22:25), 
incestuous or unnatural connection (Lev. 20:11, 14, 16), kidnapping 
(Exod. 21:16), and idolatry (Lev. 20:2). Being cut off from the people 
was ipso facto excommunication or outlawry; it meant forfeiture of the 
privileges of the covenant people (18:29). The hand of God executed the 
sentence in some cases (Gen. 17:14; Lev. 23:30; 20:3; Num. 4:15, 18, 
20). Capital punishment was by stoning (Deut. 22:24), burning (Lev. 
20:14), the sword (Exod. 32:27), hanging (the hanged were accounted 
accursed, so were buried at evening, as the hanging body defiled the 
land [2 Sam. 21:6, 9; Gal. 3:13]), and strangulation (not in Scripture, but 
in rabbinical writings). 

There is record of much cruel treatment, including torturous methods 
of killing, such as sawing people in two (Heb. 11:37) or throwing them 
from a cliff (2 Chr. 25:12; Lk. 4:29). In the case of flogging, only forty 
lashes were allowed (Deut. 25:2-3), but in later Jupaism, out of fear of 
transgressing this limit, only thirty-nine were given (2 Cor. 11:24). The 
convict who was to be flogged was stripped to the waist and received 


lashes from a three-thonged whip, either lying on the ground (Deut. 
25:2) or tied to a pillar in a bent position. If the one flogging exceeded 
the allowed or prescribed number of lashes, he was punished. People 
who committed crimes against others were often punished in kind (lex 
TALIONS—EXOd. 21:23-25), including also the recompense of time or 
restitution of an article or its equivalent (21:19, 30). Slander of a wife’s 
honor was punished by a fine and flogging (Deut. 22:18-19). Crucifixion 
was not practiced until Roman times. Punishment for sin is widely 
recognized in the Bible and is in the hands of God (directly, Gen. 4:1-16; 
Lam. 3:37-39; 4:6; Zech. 14:19; indirectly, 1 Pet. 2:14; in everlasting 
punishment, Matt. 25:46). 


punishment, everlasting. See sscuatotocy. 


Punite. See Puan wan). 


Punon. pyoo’non (Heb. piindn H7044, meaning unknown). A town in 
Epom that served as a desert stop in Israel’s wilderness sojourn (Num. 
33:42-43), shortly after leaving Mount Hor (v. 41) and before arrival at 
Moas (v. 44). Punon may be a secondary form of Pinon, which was the 
name of an Edomite chieftain (Gen. 36:41). The place is usually 
identified with modern Feinan (c. 32 mi./52 km. S of the Drz% sta), called 
Phaino in Greek sources; it is a large well-watered city about 5 mi. (8 
km.) from the mining and smelting at Khirbet en-Nahas and Khirbet 
Nqieb Aseimer. The site at the juncture of two wadis has great copper 
slag heaps. 


Pur. See Purm. 


Purah. poor‘uh, pyoo’ruh (Heb. purâ H7242, derivation uncertain). The 
servant that accompanied Gmron in a reconnaissance of the Midianite 


camp (Jdg. 7:10-11; KJV “Phurah”). 


pure. See cran. 


purification. That the conception of purity was deep within the 
religio-social structure of the children of Israel since very early times is 
well known to the student of the Bible. The attitude of the Jews as a 
whole, and of the Puariszrs as a class, is expressed in Mk. 7:3-4. Religious 
purity was both ceremonial and ethical. Under the Mosaic law, 
ceremonial purification was required for four acts: (1) the birth of a 
child, removed through circumcision (if male) and through the isolation 
of the mother for a varying period (Lev. 12:2-8); (2) contact with a 
corpse, the offering of a red heifer being prescribed for sacrifice of 
purification (Num. 19:1-10); (3) certain diseases, such as leprosy (Lev. 
13:8); and (4) uncleanness due to a running sore (Lev. 15). Family purity 
was guarded through strict regulations concerning sex (Lev. 20:1-21; 
Deut. 22:20-21). In the NT, though there is a transference from the 
outward to the inner, there is no relaxing of the basic requirements for 
purity itself (Matt. 5:27-28; 19:3-9; Mk. 10:2-11; 1 Cor. 5:9-13; 6:18-20). 
See also uncLEan. 


Purim. poor’im, pyoo‘rim (Heb. piirim, pl. of pûr H7052, from Akk. 
puru, “lot”). The Jewish festival observed on the 14th and 15th days of 
the month Adar, the last month in the Hebrew calendar, answering to 
February-March. Although the festival is not prescribed in the law of 
Moses or elsewhere in the OT, its origin is fully recorded in the book of 
Estuer (Esth. 3:7; 9:24-32). It commemorates the deliverance of the 
Hebrews from the murderous plans of the wicked Haman in the postexilic 
period. This festival is named from the casting of the tors to determine 
the most expeditious time for the mass murder of the Jews. 


© Dr. James C. Martin A Jewish child in costume celebrating Purim. 


purity. See CLEAN} PURIFICATION. 


purple. A very costly dye extracted from the marine mollusk murex 
trunculus. The manufacture of this dye was developed by the Phoenicians 
(the meaning of both Canaan and Puoenicia may reflect this industry). The 
shell was broken so that a small gland in the neck of the mollusk might 
be removed and crushed. The crushed gland gave out a milklike fluid 
that turned purple or scarlet on contact with the air. The shells of the 
mollusk from which purple is obtained can still be seen strewn along the 
shore of Tyre and near the ancient dye-works of Arxens and Pompeii. The 
book of Exodus lists extensive use of purple in the tasernacce and for the 


priests’ garments (Exod. 25:4; 26:36; 28:15). Because of its extreme 
costliness, it became a mark of distinction to wear a robe of purple. In 
later times ecclesiastical officials arrayed themselves in purple robes. In 
early times royalty was so dressed (Jdg. 8:26 et al.). In very ancient 
times the common people of Sumerian civilization were forbidden on 
pain of punishment to wear purple. The Savior was dressed in mockery 
at his trial in a robe of purple (Mk. 15:17). Lyo, Pau’s first European 


convert, was a seller of purple (Acts 16:14), that is, of the purple dye. 


purpose. According to the Bible, God has plans, or intentions, or 
purposes, and they are sure to triumph, at least finally (Prov. 19:21). In 
the first place, God created the world out of nothing (“Let there be,” 
Gen. 1:3, etc.) through his will, so that the world did not emanate from 
his nature. Thus there is purpose in the creation of the world: “God saw 
that it was good” (1:12, 18, 21, 25). There is also purpose in the creation 
of man, male and female, made in the macz or cop and instructed to fill 
and subdue the earth (vv. 27-28). After the rau, God purposed human 
REDEMPTION. There was a foregleam of this purpose in the prorevanceuum 
(3:15). God’s redemptive purposes were clear in his intention to “bless” 
Asranam: “I will make you into a great nation” (12:2). The rest of the OT 
develops this notion, while the NT proclaims its fulfillment (e.g., Lk. 
24:27). 


Theologians in the Reformed or Calvinist tradition have tended to call 
the purposes of God decrees and to affirm a predestination of individuals 
that precedes the human response to God’s offer of salvation (see 
rLEcTION). Arminians often have avoided the term decrees and have 
interpreted the predestination taught in such passages as Rom. 9-11 and 
Eph. 1-2 as speaking of God’s purpose to save the ones that he knows 
will repent and believe on Christ. All would agree, however, that God 
does have purpose, for he “made known to us the mystery of his will 
according to his good pleasure [Gk. eudokia G2306], which he purposed 
[protithemi G4729] in Christ, to be put into effect when the times will 
have reached their fulfillment—to bring all things in heaven and on 
earth together under one head, even Christ. In him we were also chosen, 
having been predestined [proorizO G4633] according to the plan 


[prothesis G4606] of him who works out everything in conformity with 
the purpose [boulé G1087] of his will [thelema G2525]” (Eph. 1:9-11). 
See also pLeasure. 


purse. This English term can be used to translate several words, 
including Hebrew kis H3967 (Prov. 1:14 et al.) and Greek ballantion 
G964 (Lk. 10:4 et al.). Depending on the context, these terms can just as 
easily be rendered “bag.” It is probable that all types of purses were 
baglike, drawn together at the neck with leather straps or strong cords 
made of other material, and hung from the shoulder. The belt also 
served as a purse (Mk. 6:8); the money was inserted in the folds or in a 
pouch attached to the belt, functioning very much like a present-day 
money belt. 


purtenance. This rarely used English term, referring to the viscera or 
entrails of an animal, occurs once in the KJV (Exod. 12:9, where it is 
applied to the “inner parts” of the Passover lamb). 


Put. poot’ (Heb. pût H7033, derivation uncertain). KJV also Phut (Gen. 
10:6; Ezek. 27:10). Son of Ham, listed in the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:6; 
1 Chr. 1:8). No descendants are listed for him, but Josernus (Ant. 1.6.2) 
says he was the founder of Leya, whose inhabitants were called Putites. 
As a geographical area, however, the identity of Put is debated. 
Jeremiah lists Put between Cusn (roughly Erniora) and the “Ludim” (see 
Lup) as nations whose warriors would be used in the conquest of Ecypr by 
Nesucuapnezzar (Jer. 46:9); he describes its soldiers as men “who carry the 
shield.” Ezekiel says that the armies of Persia, Lud, and Put were once 
numbered among the armies of Tyre and contributed to her splendor 
(Ezek. 27:10). Elsewhere he includes Put with Egypt, Cush, Lud, Aras, 
and Libya (the latter by emendation) as nations that shall fall by the 
sword (30:5), and with Goc, Persia, and Cush as objects of God’s wrath 
(38:5). Nahum associates Put with Ethiopia, Egypt, and Libya (Nah. 3:9). 
Finally, it is probable that Isaiah places Put (the MT reads “Pul”) 


between Tarsuish and Lud as nations that will one day hear of the glory of 
God (Isa. 66:19). None of these passages yields sufficient information to 
locate Put with certainty, but the linking with African countries makes 
clear that Put was also located in the same area, and Libya appears to be 
the most likely choice. 


Puteoli. pyoo-tee’oh-lee (Gk. Potioloi G4541, from Lat. Puteoli). A well- 
known seaport of Iray located in the Bay of Naples; it was the nearest 
harbor to Rome. Puteoli was the natural landing place for travelers from 
the E to Rome. In Acts 28:13-14 Luxe reports that Pau. landed there with 
the other prisoners when he was taken to Rome for trial. Paul and Luke 
and their party found Christian brothers there and enjoyed their 
hospitality for seven days before going on to Rome. The old ruins may 
still be seen in the northern part of the bay, including part of a pier Paul 
is supposed to have used. The modern name is Pozzuoli. 


Puthite. pyoo’thit (Heb. pitt H7057, gentilic form of a presumed 
ancestor or place named pit). KJV Puhite. The Puthites were a Judahite 
clan descended from Cares through Hur and Suosar; they made up one of 
several families associated with Katu searm (1 Chr. 2:53). 


Putiel. pyoo’tee-uhl (Heb. piiti él H7034, possibly from Egyp. p>-dy plus 
Heb. -èl H446, meaning perhaps “whom God has given”). Father-in-law 
of Aaron’s son Exzazar; grandfather of Punenas (Exod. 6:25). 


Puvah, Puvite. See Puan maw. 


pygarg. See anmats (under ibex). 


pyramid. An architectural form of triangular profile built upon a 
square or rectangular base, used for (or over) tombs in ancient Eevrr, 


especially of royalty. The oldest pyramids rose in stages (e.g., that of 
Djoser, 3rd dynasty); then came the true pyramid (4th dynasty onward) 
so typical of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, best exemplified by those of 
the kings Kheops, Khephren, and Mycerinus at Giza, opposite modern 
Cairo. The step pyramids may have embodied the idea of a “stairway” to 
heaven for the king to join the circumpolar stars. The true pyramids 
imitated the sacred benben stone of the sun-god Re at Heuiopous, and so are 
a symbol derived from the solar cult. It has also been suggested that they 
were conceptually a ramp up to heaven for the king, like the rays of the 
sun slanting down upon the earth (and so corresponding to the 
“stairway” function of step pyramids). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The pyramid of Titi (c. 2500 B.C.), located near the Saqqara pyramid. 


Pyrrhus. pihr‘uhs (Gk. Pyrros G4795, “[red] like fire”). Father of Sopatsr 
the Berean (Acts 20:4). The name is missing in the TR (prob. by scribal 
oversight) and thus in the KJV as well; its early textual support is 


overwhelming. 


Python. pi‘thon (Gk. Pythén G4780, from Pythd, the name of a 
geographical region). The giant mythical serpent that came to be named 
Python was said to have been produced from the mud left after the 
deluge of Deucalion and to live in caves of Mount Parnassus. It was 
killed by Apollo, who then received the surname Pythius. In later times 
the word came to mean “a spirit of divination” (as in Acts 16:16) that 
possessed certain persons and made them prophesy, unconsciously and 
usually with the mouth closed; thus the term was applied to 
ventriloquists who were thought to be possessed. The chief oracle was at 
Delphi, which stressed the idea of Apollo as a god of prophecy. (Without 
connection to these Greek beliefs, the word was applied in modern times 
to a genus of giant snakes.) 


Q 


Q. The symbol used to designate a hypothetical source of sayings of Jesus and other 
discursive materials found in Matthew and Luke but not in Mark (or John). This 
abbreviation is thought to be derived from the German word for “source,” Quelle. According 
to the Two-Source Theory of gospel origins, both Matthew and Luke used the Gospel of Mark 
for their basic narrative framework, and both also had access to a collection of dominical 
sayings (Q) that apparently was unknown to Mark. For many scholars, Q was a written 
document (possibly composed in Aramaic originally); for others, Q designates a body of oral 
tradition or is simply a convenient way of referring to the material that is shared by 


Matthew and Luke but missing in Mark; still others deny the validity of this concept. 
Qadesh. See KADESH ON THE ORONTES. 


Qere. kuh-ray” (Heb. qērê, either impv. [“read!”] or, more prob., pass. pte. [“what is 
read”] of Aram. gérd ? H10637 “to call, read”). This term is applied to Hebrew or Aramaic 
readings preferred by the Masoretes over the written, consonantal text of the OT. Rules 
prohibited changing the authoritative, consonantal text; but the Masoretes sometimes 
attached the vowels of a preferred reading to the unchanged consonants (called the KETIB, 
“what is written”) and then indicated the appropriate consonants of the amended word in 
the margin. More than 1,300 such marginal notes are said to be found in the MT. See TEXT 


AND VERSIONS (OT). 
Qoheleth. see Ecctesiasres, BooK or. 


goph. kohf (Heb. qôp H7761, “monkey”). The nineteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet ( 
fd), with a numerical value of 100. It was one of several “emphatic” consonants, the exact 
pronunciation of which is uncertain. The sound may have been similar to that of the 
consonant k, but articulated toward the back of the mouth, near the soft palate (as in 
Arabic). 


quail. See BIRDS. 


Quarantania. kwah‘ruhn-tay’nee-uh. Also Quarantana. The name given by 
Christians to a high mountain near JERICHO where, according to a late tradition, Jesus was 
tempted by Satan (Matt. 4:8-10). The name alludes to the forty days of the TEMPTATION; in 


Arabic it is known as Jebel Kuruntul. 


© Dr. James C. Martin A late tradition regards this mountain, called Quarantania, as the site of Jesus’ 


temptation. 


quarry. An excavation made by removing stone for building purposes. This term is used 
by the KJV twice to render pésilim (pl. of pdsil H7178) in a difficult passage (Jdg. 3:19, 26). 
The Hebrew word elsewhere refers to an image carved for religious purposes (Deut. 7:5 et 
al.), thus the NIV here translates “idols,” but some think such a reference makes little sense 
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in the context. The NRSV renders it “sculptured stones,” whereas the NJPS treats it as a 
place name, “Pesilim.” Modern versions use quarry occasionally to render other Hebrew 


terms (e.g. Isa. 51:1). See also SHEBARIM. 


Stone quarries abound in Palestine (see STONE). Suitable ROCK is plentiful. The limestone 
used is easily worked and hardens when exposed to air. Stones yet in their quarries, only 
partially extracted, illustrate methods employed in biblical days. A narrow-bladed pick was 
used to cut around the sides of the projected stone. The cut was wide enough only for the 
workman’s arm and pick. Sometimes wedges, inserted in pre-cut holes in a line, were driven 
deep with a heavy hammer to split the rock. Other times wooden strips were inserted in pre- 
cut cracks and then made to swell with water. Once loose, the stone was moved with 


crowbars and then transported by sledges or rollers. 


quart. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Quarter, Second (New). see seconp pistrict. 


quartermaster. This term, referring to an army officer responsible for the 
subsistence of a group of soldiers, is used by the NRSV and other versions to render the 
expression Sar mentiha (lit., “chief of resting”; cf. KJV, “a quiet prince”), which occurs only 
once (Jer. 51:59; NIV, “staff officer”). 


Quartus. kwor‘tuhs (Gk. Kouartos G3181, from Latin Quartus, “fourth”). An early 
Christian who sent greetings to the Christians in ROME (Rom. 16:23). PAUL refers to him as 
“our [lit., the] brother,” and some have speculated that Quartus was the physical brother of 
a previously mentioned individual in the list. Most scholars believe that the expression is 


? 


simply equivalent to “Brother Quartus,” indicating spiritual kinship, though it is possible 


that he was an associate of the apostle. 
quaternion. kwah-tuhr'nee-uhn. See SQUAD. 


queen. of the several Hebrew words that can be translated “queen,” malkâ H4893 (fem. 
of melek H4889, “king”) is the most common. It is the term used for the queen of SHEBA (1 
Ki. 10:1 et al.), for VASHTI and ESTHER (Esth. 1:9; 2:22; et al.), and for the wife of the 
Babylonian monarch BELSHAZZAR (Dan. 5:10). The second most common word for “queen,” 
gebirad H1485 (lit., “mighty woman, mistress,” fem. of gebir H1484, “lord, master”), is used of 
TAHPENES, Pharaoh’s wife (1 Ki. 11:19); of MAACcAH, the queen mother of King ASA (1 Ki. 
15:13; 2 Chr. 15:16); of JEZEBEL (2 Ki. 10:13); and of NEHUSHTA, the mother of JEHOIACHIN 
(Jer. 29:2; cf. 2 Ki. 24:8). In the NT, the Greek word basilissa G999 is applied to the Queen of 
the South (i.e., of Sheba, Matt. 12:42; Lk. 11:31) and to the Ethiopian queen, CANDACE (Acts 
8:27); the title is also assumed by the prostitute Babylon (Rev. 18:7). 


The only ruling queen the Hebrews ever had was ATHALIAH, who had been queen mother 
until her son AHAZIAH died; she reigned for seven years, until JEHOIADA the priest overthrew 
her (2 Ki. 11:1-20). The wives of the Hebrew kings were understood to be queens. The queen 
mother was generally the widow of the former king and mother of the reigning one. Certain 


obligations devolved upon her and she received appropriate respect. SOLOMON bowed to his 


mother, BATHSHEBA (1 Ki. 2:19). ASA, however, removed his heretical mother, MAAcAH, for 


unbecoming religious behavior (1 Ki. 15:13). 


Queen of Heaven. An object of Jewish worship in the time of JEREMIAH. Most of 
the information regarding this cult comes from outside the Bible. The only biblical clues 
available are in Jer. 7:18 and 44:17-19, 25. The problem is compounded by the use of the 


z 


unusual MT form of the word “queen,” méleket H4906. Some consider this an erroneous 
writing of the normal malkâ H4893 (see QUEEN). It is well accepted that this was a borrowed 
deity. Several of Israel’s neighbors had consorts for their male deities—goddesses and a 
queen of heaven. In ASSYRIA, the goddess ISHTAR was called the “lady of heaven,” whereas in 
the literature from Ugarit (see RAS SHAMRA) she is “queen of heaven.” The Canaanite Astarte, 
or ASHTORETH, was a well-known FERTILITY goddess. This seems to be the domain of the 
Queen of Heaven mentioned in Jer. 44, since the people were rejoicing in her for their 
general welfare and freedom from famine. The people of Ugarit also had ANATH, a kind of 
mother goddess. This name appears in the texts from Elephantine, Egypt, where Anat-Yaho 
is represented as the consort of Yaho (Yahweh). Perhaps this was a recurrence of the Queen 
of Heaven cult against which Jeremiah preached. 


queen of Sheba. see snrea. 


quick, quicken. The adjective quick in modern usage refers most often to speed, but 
the KJV translators used it in its older sense, “alive”: “...and they go down quick into the 
pit” (Num. 16:30); “Then they had swallowed us up quick” (Ps. 124:3); “...who shall judge 
the quick and the dead” (2 Tim. 4:1); “For the word of God is quick, and powerful” (Heb. 
4:12). Similarly, the verb quicken is used in the KJV with the meaning “revive, make alive” 
(Ps. 119:50 et al.). This verb is found in contexts that speak of REGENERATION (e.g., Eph. 2:5) 
and RESURRECTION (e.g., Rom. 4:17). 


quicksands. This term is used by the KJV to render Greek Syrtis G5358, which refers 
to an area of the Libyan coast known for its shifting sandbars (Acts 27:17). See SyRTIS. 


quiet, quietness. These and related words, as well as “silence” and “silent,” are 
found in Scripture (mostly in the OT) as the translation of about thirty different Hebrew and 


Greek words. Most uses are in the prophetic (e.g., Isa. 53:7) or historical (e.g., Matt. 26:63) 


portions of Scripture, but several are involved with apostolic instructions to Christians. 
Followers of Christ are encouraged to live (1 Thess. 4:11) and work quietly (2 Thess. 3:12); 
those who speak in tongues should remain silent if there is no interpreter present (1 Cor. 
14:28); a prophet speaking in church is to stop speaking if another prophet gets a revelation 
(1 Cor. 14:30); and women are to have a quiet spirit (1 Pet. 3:4) and to remain silent in 
church (1 Cor. 14:34; 1 Tim. 2:11, 12). 


Quirinius. kwi-rin’ee-uhs (Gk. Kyrénios G3256). KJV Cyrenius. Publius Sulpicius 
Quirinius held a Roman consulship (12 B.C.) and various provincial governorships. The 
reference to him in Lk. 2:2 has raised some historical difficulties. LUKE, a historian of proved 
accuracy, is not likely to have made a major mistake. The task falls on the commentator to 
sort out the facts with due consciousness of the gaps in our historical material. It is known 
that Quirinius was governor of SYRIA A.D. 6-9, that JUDEA was incorporated at the time, and 
that a census was taken that caused the rebellion of a certain Jupas (Acts 5:37). Abundant 
papyrological evidence from Egypt has established the fourteen-year cycle of the census in 
that province and fixes A.D. 20 as a census year. This date in turn fixes Quirinius’s census in 
A.D. 6, that is, about ten years later than the time indicated in Lk. 2:2. If we assume that 
Luke is giving reliable information, he must be referring to a different, earlier census, which 
would have taken place in 9 or 8 B.C., or at least 7 or 6 B.C., if account be taken of political 
and practical impediments not apparent today. The difficulty then arises that Sentius 
Saturninus, and not Quirinius, was governing Syria from 9 to 7 B.C., and Quinctilius Varus 
from 6 to 4 B.C. Several solutions have been suggested, but probably the best proposal is 
that Quirinius may well have been in control of the foreign relations of Syria during the war 
with the Cilician hill tribe of the Homonadenses in 6 B.C. and that therefore an enrollment 
in HEROD’s kingdom would have been supervised by him. The census could have taken place 
in the autumn of 5 B.C., postponed by the dying Herod’s devices of obstruction and 


procrastination. 


quiver. As a case for carrying arrows, a quiver was used by soldiers (Job 39:23; Isa. 
22:6; Jer. 5:16; Lam. 3:13) and by hunters (Gen. 27:3). The man who has many children is 
like the quiver that is full of arrows (Ps. 127:4-5). 


quotations in the New Testament. most of the quotations in the NT are 
drawn from the OT. The bulk of these occur in the Synoptic Gospels, the epistles of Paul, 


Hebrews, and Revelation. The number of explicit OT quotations has been variously 


estimated in the range of 150-300, allusive quotations over 1,000. The explicit citations are 
easy to identify; quotation formulas often introduce them. Allusive quotations are clauses, 
phrases, and sometimes single words that may easily escape notice. For example, the 
unattentive reader might well miss that the words from the cloud at Jesus’ TRANSFIGURATION 
(Matt. 17:5) came from three separate passages in the OT: “This is my Son [Ps. 2:7]...; with 
him I am well pleased [Isa. 42:1]. Listen to him [Deut. 18:15]!” More easily overlooked is 


e 


Matthew’s changing the description of Joseph of Arimathea (see JOSEPH #12) as “a 
prominent member of the Council” in Mk. 15:43 to “a rich man” (Matt. 27:57) to conform 
with a prediction by Isaiah that the Suffering Servant would have “his grave...with a rich 


man in his death” (Isa. 53:9 RSV). 
In his book According to the Scriptures (1952), C. H. Dodd showed that most of the NT 


quotation material relating to Jesus and the church comes from fairly restricted text plots in 
the OT. These he outlined as follows: (1) Apocalyptic-Eschatological Scriptures—Joel 2-3; Zech. 
9-14; Dan. 7; 12; Mal. 3:1-6. (2) Scriptures of the New Israel—Hos. 1-14; Isa. 6:1—9:7; 11:1- 
10; 28:16; 40:1-11; Jer. 31:10-34; Isa. 29:9-14; Jer. 7:1-15; Hab. 1-2. (3) Scriptures of the 
Servant of the Lord and the Righteous Sufferer—Isa. 42:1-44:5; 49:1-13; 50:4-11; 52:13—53:12; 
61; Ps. 69; 22; 31; 38; 88; 34; 118; 41; 42-43; 80; Isa. 58; 6-10. (4) Unclassified Scriptures— 
Ps. 8; 110; 2; Gen. 12:3; 22:18; Deut. 18:15, 19; Ps. 132; 16; 2 Sam. 7:13, 14; Isa. 55:3; 
Amos 9:11-12. To the list may be added various others references (e.g., Exod. 1-4; 24; 34; 
Num. 23-24; 2 Ki. 1; Ps. 78; Dan. 2; Mic. 4-5; 7; Zech. 1-6). Since the church recognized 
these OT passages as specially relevant to the new dispensation, an individual quotation 


became a pointer to the text-plot as a whole. 


The motif of fulfillment in OT quotations is very strong. The main themes are as follows: 
Jesus acts as Yahweh himself; he is the foretold Messianic King, the Isaianic Servant of 
Yahweh, and the Danielic Son of Man; he culminates the prophetic line, the succession of OT 
righteous sufferers, and the Davidic dynasty; he reverses the work of ADAM, fulfills the divine 
promise to ABRAHAM, and recapitulates the history of Israel. The priesthood of MELCHIZEDEK 
and AARON both prefigure (the latter sometimes contrastingly) the priesthood of Christ. The 
paschal lamb and other sacrifices represented the sacrificial, redemptive death of Jesus, and 
also Christian service. Jesus is life-giving bread like the manna, the rock source of living 
water, the serpent lifted up in the wilderness, and the tabernacle-temple abode of God 
among his people. 

Underlying the fulfillment quotations is the concept of Heilsgeschichte (salvation-history). 
God directs history according to his redemptive purpose. He reveals what he will do through 
his PROPHETS. Their predictive word has a potency to bring about its own fulfillment, for it 


comes from the Lord of history. Thus, when the fulfillment takes place, confirmation results. 


Confirmation also comes when, looking back, one sees predictive symbolism in the pattern 
of OT events, persons, and institutions—that is, TYPOoLOGY—not within the purview of the OT 


writers, but divinely intended. 


Qumran. See DEAD SEA SCROLLS. 


R 


Ra. See Re. 


Raamah. ray‘uh-mah (Heb. ra ‘mah H8311 and ra ‘mda? H8309 [1 Chr. 
1:9], derivation uncertain). Son of Cus, grandson of Ham, and father of 
Suesa and Depan (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chr. 1:9). Raamah thus appears as the 
eponymous ancestor of a tribe in Arasa. The traders of both Raamah and 
Sheba brought to the markets of Tyre their best of all kinds of spices, 


precious stones, and gold (Ezek. 27:22). Its location has not yet been 
fixed. 


Raamiah. ray’uh-mi‘uh (Heb. racamyé H8313, perhaps “Yahweh has 
thundered”). An Israelite mentioned among leading individuals who 
returned from Babylon with Zerussase. (Neh. 7:7; called “Reelaiah” in 
Ezra 2:2). 


Raamses. See Rameses. 


Rabbah (Ammon). rab’uh (Heb. rabbâ H8051, “great [city]”). The 
capital city of Ammon, also known as Rabbath-Ammon (cf. “Rabbath of 
the sons of Ammon,” i.e., “Rabbah of the Ammonites,” Deut. 3:11; Ezek. 
21:20). Its modern name is Amman, the capital of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. Rabbah seems to be the only Ammonite city that is 
mentioned by name in the Bible. It is located about 23 mi. (37 km.) E of 
the Jorpan River and lies at the headwaters of the Wadi Amman, which 
soon becomes the Jassox River. This very strong spring on the edge of the 


desert was the reason for the city’s existence. Ammon, or a fortified 
sector within it, was called “the city of waters” (2 Sam. 12:27 KJV; NIV, 
“its water supply”). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Amman Archaeological Museum Photographed by permission. 


Typical pottery from the Ammonite culture in Transjordan dating to the Late Bronze Age (c. 1550-1200 B.C.). 


Rabbah is first mentioned in connection with the “bed” or sarcophagus 
of Oc king of Basnan (Deut. 3:11). It is mentioned in passing in the book 
of Josnua (Josh. 13:25), but then disappears from biblical history until 
the days of Davw, who sent an embassage of consolation to Hanun king of 
the Ammonites because of the death of his father. The Ammonite 
monarch, unfortunately, grossly insulted the messengers of David (2 
Sam. 10:13), and the next spring Rabbah was besieged by the army of 
David. The city capitulated when Joas captured its water supply (12:26- 
31). The prophetic utterances against Rabbah of the Ammonites are of 
interest. Jeremian utters imprecatory judgment against Mo secu, the chief 


Ammonite deity (Jer. 49:2-3). Ezexm. pictures Nesucnapnezzar as pausing at 
Rabbah to decide his further course of action (Ezek. 21:20-21). Amos 


predicts, “I will set fire to the walls of Rabbah” (Amos 1:14). It seems to 
have been at Rabbah that Baaus, king of the Ammonites, concocted the 


plot that was to cost Gepauan, the provisional governor for the 
Babylonians, his life (Jer. 40:14-15). Subsequently, Rabbah was captured 
by Promy Philadelphus (285-247 B.C.), who changed its name to 


Philadelphia. It later became the seat of Christian bishops. 
Excavations by J. B. Hennessy revealed a Late-Bronze (1550-1200 


B.C.) temple. Remains exist from the Roman period on the citadel above 
Philadelphia (the name of the city in the Roman times) and in the city 
below. These include a beautifully preserved, 6,000-seat theater, a 
smaller odeum (music hall), and a nymphaeum. These all date to the 
second century A.D. The principal remains are on the citadel hill, which 
contained all the public buildings, temples, churches, etc. 


Rabbah (Judah). rab’uh (Heb. rabbâ H8051, with the definite article 
attached, “the great [city]”). A town in the hill country of the tribe of 
Juvan (Josh. 15:60). Rabbah and Kmart searm are the only towns included 
in the last district listed in this passage; apparently, they were intended 
to guard the western approach to Jerusatem. It is generally agreed that 
Rabbah is the same as Rbt (vocalized Rubute or Robbotu), a town 
mentioned in Egyptian sources. The identification of Rabbah is 
uncertain. 


Rabbath. See Rassan (ammon). 


rabbi. rabii (Gk. rabbi G4806, from Heb. rab H8042 [Aram. rab 
H10647], with 1st person pronominal suffix, “my master, my teacher”). 
A term used by the Jews after the OT period in designation of their 
religious teachers. First employed as a term of respect, particularly in 
reference to scribes trained in the aw (Matt. 23:2-7), it came to be used 
during the first century as a title (the pronominal suffix losing its 
significance). It was translated into the Greek by the word didaskalos 
G1437, meaning “teacher” (Matt. 23:8; Jn. 1:38). Due to its significance 
(the adjective rab H8041 means “great”), Jesus forbade his disciples to 
accept it in self-designation (Matt. 23:8). Christ was so addressed (Matt. 
26:25, 49; Mk. 9:5; et al.), as was Joun tHe Baptist (Jn. 3:26). In some of 
these passages, the use of the term appears to be a form of address 
corresponding roughly with English sir. The title “Rabboni” (Gk. 
rhabbouni G4808, Mk. 10:51; Jn. 20:16) derives from a heightened form 
of the word in Aramaic (rabban or rabbôn). 


rabbinic literature. See Tam. 


rabbit. See anmats. 


Rabbith. rab‘ith (Heb. rabbit H8056, with the definite article attached, 
meaning possibly “the great [city]”). A town within the tribal territory of 
Issacnar (Josh. 19:20). Rabbith is listed between Ananaratn (prob. a site 
some 7 mi./11 km. SE of Mount Tasor) and Kısnon (prob. near the S slope 
of the mountain), and many think it is the same town as Dasrram (on the 
N side of the mountain), but this identification is disputed. 


rabboni. ra-boh‘ni. See rassi. 


Rabmag. rab’mag (Heb. rab H8041, “great, chief,” and māg H4454, 
possibly from Akk. mau, “soothsayer”; the whole phrase is prob. a loan 
from Akk. rab-mu[n]gi, a title applied to high military officials). Also 
Rab-mag. The Babylonian title borne by Nercat-suarrzer (Jer. 39:3). Most 
English versions simply transliterate the term, but the NIV renders it as 
“a high official.” The title was apparently given to special royal envoys. 
See also Rassaris; RaBsHAKEH. 


Rabsaris. rab‘suh-ris (Heb. rab H8041, “great, chief,” and saris H6247, 
“eunuch, official”; the phrase corresponds to Akk. rab-sa-rési, lit., “chief 
of the one at the head”). Also Rab-saris. Title applied to one of three 
officials sent by Sennacuer, king of Assyria, to Hezexian (2 Ki. 18:17 NRSV 


and most versions); the other two were the Tarran and the Rassuaxen. The 
title is applied also to Nebo-Sarsekim (Jer. 39:3; see Sarsecum) and to 
Nesusnazean (v. 13), both of whom were Babylonian senior officials. In 


every instance, the NIV renders this phrase “chief officer.” See also 
Rapa. 


Rabshakeh. rab’shuh-kuh (Heb. rab-Saqéh H8072, from Akk. rab-šāqê, 
“chief cupbearer”). Title applied to high-ranking Assyrian officials. When 
Sennacuerip attacked Lacuisn, he sent the Rabshakeh, along with the Tartan 
and the Rassaris, to deliver an ultimatum to Hezexian (2 Ki. 18:17 et al.; cf. 
Isa. 36:2 et al.). The Rabshakeh, however, acted as the chief spokesman. 
The NIV, instead of transliterating the term, renders it “field 
commander.” See also Rasmac. 


raca. ray’kah (Gk. rhaka G4819, prob. from Aram. rêqā>, “empty”). A 
term of reproach or insult. In the Bible the word occurs only in Matt. 
5:22, where Jesus warns that “anyone who says to his brother, ‘Raca,’ is 
answerable to the Sanhedrin” (NRSV, “if you insult a brother or sister, 
you will be liable to the council”). The Aramaic word rêqā> is used 
figuratively in rabbinic literature as a term of contempt, meaning 
“worthless, good for nothing, stupid.” For example, the Mmrasu on Eccl. 
9:15 states that Noan said to his contemporaries, “Woe, ye foolish ones 
[rqyy2)]! Tomorrow a flood will come, so repent” (Qoh. Rab. 9.17). Note 
also that a Greek papyrus letter dating from the 3rd cent. B.C. already 
uses the similar form rhacha as an insult. 


Racal. ray'kuhl (Heb. rākāl H8218, perhaps from a root meaning “to 
trade”). KJV Rachal; TNIV Rakal. A place in S Jupan to which Dav sent 
some of the plunder he took from Zmac (1 Sam. 30:29). On the basis of 
some Srpruacint MSS, many scholars emend the text to Carme, referring to 
a town not far from Esuremoa, the previous place mentioned on the list (v. 
28). 


race. See Games. 


Rachab. See Ranae. 


Rachal. See Racat. 


Rachel. ray’chuhl (Heb. rāġēl H8162, “ewe”; Gk. Rhachél G4830). Wife 
of Jaco and mother of Josep and Benyamn (Gen. 29:6-28; 30:22-25; 35:16- 
19; cf. Jer. 31:15; Matt. 2:18). Rachel was the younger daughter of Lasan 
(brother of Resexan, Jacob’s mother, Gen. 28:2); thus Jacob and Rachel 
were full cousins. The circumstances under which Jacob met Rachel are 
interesting. Jacob had quarreled bitterly with his brother Esau over the 
stolen blessing (27:35-42). Accordingly, Rebekah told her son Jacob that 
he should leave for a time, which she hopefully imagined would be brief, 
and go to the house of her brother Laban in Haran (Pappan aram, 27:43-45). 
On his arrival, struck by Rachel’s beauty, Jacob immediately fell in love 
with her (29:17-18). He signed a contract with Laban for seven years of 
labor (the usual period of indentured servants), at the expiration of 
which Rachel was to be his wife. 


In the light of the Nuz: tablets, many of the transactions between the 
two men become easier to understand, if not entirely justifiable by 
Christian mores. It appears that according to contemporary customs, 
Jacob became male heir, Laban at this time having no male heir of his 
own. He thus adopted Jacob as his son, giving him both Lean and her 
sister Rachel as his wives. After becoming prosperous, Jacob took his 
departure from the house of Laban (Gen. 31:21). One reason “Laban’s 
attitude toward him was not what it had been” is that Laban by now 
apparently had sons, and they regarded Jacob as an interloper (31:1). 
Thus arose the dispute over the right of the possession of the terarum, the 
household gods that Rachel concealed in the baggage as she, together 
with Jacob her husband, fled away (31:30-31). These household deities, 
about the size of miniature dolls, were regarded as indisputable evidence 
of the rights and privileges of family ownership and inheritance. Cf. 
Laban’s indignant query, “But why did you steal my gods?” (31:30). 


For some time, Rachel remained barren, bearing no children. The two 
children that Rachel finally had were Joseph (Gen. 30:22), while yet in 
the house of Laban, and Benjamin after the return home. Rachel, 
however, died in childbirth with Benjamin (35:16-19). This may 


partially show why Jacob favored the sons of his beloved Rachel above 
the sons of Leah. The character of Rachel varies between very attractive 
and unattractive. She inherited her family’s traits of scheming and 
duplicity (31:34). A believer in monotheism, she yet clung to the forms 
of polytheism. Jerrman pictures her as rising from her grave to weep over 
the children who are being carried to Basyton, never to return (Jer. 
31:15). Marruew cites this passage in connection with Heron’s murder of 
the children in Berutznem (Matt. 2:18). 


Raddai. rad‘i (Heb. radday H8099, “[Yahweh] rules”). Fifth son of Jesse 
and brother of Davw (1 Chr. 2:14). 


raft. See surs. 


Ragau. ray gaw. See Rev. 


Raguel. ruh-gyoo’uhl (Heb. ré<ti@l H8294, “friend of God”; LXX 
Ragouél). KJV alternate form of Reve, (Num. 10:29). 


© Dr. James C. Martin A partially reconstructed house built over a wall of ancient Jericho (c. 2200-1500 B.C.). 


Rahab lived in a house that was part of the city walls. 


Rahab. ray‘hab (Heb. ra/db H8147, meaning uncertain; Gk. Rhachab 
G4829 [Matt. 1:5] and Rhaab G4805 [LXX; Heb. 11:31; Jas. 2:25]). A 
prostitute of Jericuo, at whose house two spies stayed just prior to the 
conquest of Palestine by Josnua (Josh. 2:1-21). Terrified by the approach 
of the Israelites, she made an agreement with the spies to protect them if 
they would guarantee the safety of her family and herself. She concealed 
them from the agents of the king of Jericho and helped them to escape 
through her window on the city wall. At the fall of Jericho, Joshua 
spared Rahab and her relatives (Josh. 6:17, 22, 25). According to 
Matthew’s cenzatocy or Jesus curist, Rahab became the wife of Salmon (see 
Sarma) and the mother of Boaz (Matt. 1:5). The author of Hebrews cites 
her as an example of rarm (Heb. 11:31), and James refers to her 
demonstration of faith by good works (Jas. 2:25). Jewish tradition has 
held Rahab in high honor, one tradition making her the wife of Joshua 
himself. 


Rahab (monster). ray ‘hab (Heb. rahab H8105, “assault, violence”). In 
the poetical books of the OT the name is applied to a monster or 
demonic power. The allusions occur in the context of God’s power in 
nature: he overcomes Rahab in a contest of force (Job 9:13; 26:12 [in 
parallel with “serpent,” v. 13]; Ps. 89:10 [in parallel with “enemies” ]; 
Isa. 51:9 [in parallel with pracon]). Each of these passages is connected 
with the providential act of God in restraining the sea, and as a 
demonstration of his supreme power. (See also Leviatnan.) The concept 
was applied to the deliverance of Israel from Ecypt, when God opened the 
waters of the sea to provide a safe passage for his people (Isa. 51:10). 
Possibly because of this association with the rxopus, Rahab became a 
symbolic name for Egypt. It is included in the list of hostile nations cited 
in Ps. 87:4, and it is specifically identified with Egypt in Isa. 30:7. 


Raham. ray’hum (Heb. raham H8165, possibly “[God has shown] 
mercy,” but this derivation is uncertain). Son of Shema and descendant 
of Cares (1 Chr. 2:44). Some believe that Raham was the name of a town 


(understanding “father” in the sense of “founder”). 


Rahel. See Ramen. 


raiment. See press. 


rain. The amount of rainfall in biblical countries varies greatly. In Ecvrr, 
for example, there is very little rainfall, the land being dependent on the 
river Nnr for water. In much of Syra and Israr, however, the rainfall 
normally is abundant. The contrast between Egypt and Pasme in 
rainfall is brought out in Deut. 11:10-12. Since the summer is very dry in 
Israel, the rainy seasons come in the spring (the “latter rains”) and in the 
fall (the “former rains”). One can be almost certain that from about May 
1 to about October 15, no measurable rain will fall. “The winter is past; 
the rains are over and gone” (Cant. 2:11). Many people thus sleep on the 
roofs of the houses to escape the heat and to enjoy the cooling night 
breezes. The greatest amount of rain falls between November and 
February, tapering off until the coming of summer, and beginning again 
the next autumn. 


The latter or spring rains are considered such a natural blessing that 
they assume an eschatological significance (Joel 2:23; Zech. 10:1). The 
withholding of the rain at the proper season, particularly in the spring, 
was regarded as a most severe punishment (Deut. 28:23-24; 1 Ki. 17:1- 
16; 18:18), and conversely, the abundance of rain denoted the rich 
blessing of the Lord on his people (Deut. 28:12). Famme, one of the more 
tragic effects of the lack of rain, was therefore seen as an indication of 
divine displeasure (2 Sam. 21:1-14). In pagan concepts, Baa. was 
conceived of as the god of storm and rain. This aids in explaining the 
immoral practices of the rermury cutts, which believed that their sexual 
orgies would induce Baal to send rain. Ezuan’s contest on Mount Carne. 
was to prove the superiority of the God of Israel in the realm of the 
forces of nature. 


rainbow. The biblical interpretation of the rainbow is found in the 
record of Noan’s life. God’s covenant with Noah declared that he would 


never again send a universal roop to destroy the whole inhabited earth 
(Gen. 9:8-17). This feature of the flood account is unique in that none of 
the accounts from Basy.on, such as the well-known Gilgamesh Epic, makes 
mention of the rainbow as the covenantal sign. In the Bible the rainbow 
is the first of the covenant signs and provides the key to understanding 
all of them, including the signs of saprism and the Lorn’s supper in the new 
covenant. The rainbow in the clouds speaks to human beings from God. 
God allowed Noah to understand what the bow means to him: a visible 
declaration that the Lord will never again destroy the earth by flood. 
The rainbow is the Lord’s promise made visible. Thus covenant signs 
express covenant promises to covenant people. Ezekiel compares the 
glory of God to that of a rainbow (Ezek. 1:28). John, as a prisoner on 
Patmos, beheld the throne of God encircled by the rainbow (Rev. 4:3). 


raisin. See rants (under grape). 


VVAVA 


raisin cake. The Hebrew term -dsisG H862 (mistakenly rendered 
“flagon” by the KJV) refers to cakes that were formed after the grapes 
had completely dried; when coated, they were imperishable. More often 
than not such desiccated plant stuffs were soaked in water or broth and 
mixed with gruel made from some cereal grain for consumption. They 
often were compounded with other fruits, such as figs and dates, and 
seasoned with salts or spices. Raisin cakes were used as cultic offerings 
by many ancient peoples (cf. Hos. 3:1) and appear in lists of 
commodities from various sea ports. They are mentioned as part of an 
offering meal for travelers and soldiers (2 Sam. 6:19; 1 Chr. 16:3). 
Another Hebrew word, Simmitigim H7540, which occurs four times (1 
Sam. 25:18; 30:12; 2 Sam. 16:1; 1 Chr. 12:40), is translated as “clusters 
of raisins” by the KJV and other versions, but it too probably refers to 
raisin cakes (so NIV, NJPS). 


Rakal. ray’kuhl. TNIV form of Racat. 


Rakem. ray‘kim. See Rexem crerson) #3. 


Rakkath. rak’uhth (Heb. raqqat H8395, possibly “marshy bank”). A 
fortified city within the tribal territory of Napxran (Josh. 19:35). 
According to Jewish tradition, it was the place where later Terms was 


built, but modern scholars usually locate Rakkath a short distance NNW 
of Tiberias, identifying it with Khirbet el-Quneitireh (Tell Eqlatiyeh), a 
small ancient site on the W shore of the Sea of Galilee. Some believe that 
Rakkath and Karran are the same place. 


Rakkon. rak’on (Heb. raqqén H8378, with definite article attached, 
meaning possibly “the narrow place” or “the shore” or “the marshy 
bank”). Apparently a town near Jorra within the territory allotted to the 
tribe of Dan (Josh. 19:46). The location of such a town is unknown, 
although one proposal is Tell er-Reqgeit, c. 6 mi. (10 km.) N of Joppa. 
Some think that “the Rakkon” is a river; others emend the text, omitting 
this name altogether (cf. LXX). See also Mer Jarron. 


ram (animal). See anmats. 


Ram (person). ram (Heb. ram H8226, prob. “[God] is exalted”; Gk. 
Aram G730). (1) Son of Hezron, descendant of Jupan through Perez, and 
ancestor of King Davi (Ruth 4:19; 1 Chr. 2:9-10). Ram is included in the 
GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST (Matt. 1:3-4 [KJV and other versions, “Aram” ]; Lk. 
3:33 [NRSV, “Arni,” following some ancient MSS]). 

(2) Firstborn son of Jeranmer, and descendant of Judah (1 Chr. 2:25, 
27). This Ram is apparently the nephew of #1, above (i.e., Jerahmeel’s 
brother, 1 Chr. 2:9). 

(3) Apparently the head of a clan; Emu, the last speaker in the book of 
Jos, is described as belonging to “the family of Ram” (Job 32:2). 


ram, battering. See war. 


Rama. See Raman. 


Ramah. ray’muh (Heb. rāmāh H8230 [usually with the definite 
article], “the height” or “the hill”). (1) In Napurau. This city is mentioned 
once (Josh. 19:36). The name is preserved in that of the village er- 
Rameh, about 8 mi. (13 km.) WSW of Safad (present-day Zefat) and 9 
mi. (14 km.) E of Acco; it lies on the natural dividing line between Lower 
Gauze on the S and Upper Galilee on the N. In the village of er-Rameh, 
the ancient remains date to the Roman and Hellenistic periods. As for 
the biblical Ramah, its actual site was at Khirbet Zeitun er-Rameh, also 
known as Khirbet Jul, an ancient mound about 2 mi. (3 km.) E of er- 
Rameh. It is a typical tell of Iron Ages I and II, located on a rocky 
outcrop in the valley. The exact limits of the ancient settlement are hard 
to determine today since the whole area is covered by the famous olive 
orchards of this region. 

(2) In Asner. The boundary description of the Asher tribe, the exact 
line of which is difficult to follow, apparently places the town of Ramah 
somewhere between Great Sion and “the fortified city of Tyre” (Josh. 
19:29). Therefore, this Ramah should most likely be sought in the area 
NW of modern Tyre, but the precise location is unknown. The oft- 


proposed identification with the small village of er-Ramiyeh seems out 
of the question because it is too far S. 


Cities named Ramah in the Promised Land. 


(3) In Bensamin (Josh. 18:25). The evidence for the identification of this 
town is some of the most conclusive for any site in Israel. It is clearly to 
be located close to Berne. (Jdg. 4:5), the modern Beitin, on the ancient 
trunk road leading N from Bermrnem and passing to the W of Jerusatem 
(19:13). The prophetess Desoran exercised her authority as a judge in 
Israel at a place between Bethel and Ramah (Jdg. 4:5). Instead of turning 
in to spend the night at Geran, the Levite from the hill country of 
Ephraim could have gone on a little way farther to Ramah (19:13). In 
addition to standing on the N-S highway, er-Ram is also within striking 
distance of the E-W road from Jerusaiem via Geron and the descent of Beru 
noron to Gezer. During the monarchy, the hostile act of Baasna consisted in 
the establishment of a strong point at Ramah that could effectively block 
traffic to and from Jerusalem along this vital route (1 Ki. 15:17; 2 Chr. 
16:1). In retaliation, Asa persuaded the Syrians to attack Israel from the 
N; by thus relieving pressure on the front with Judah, he was able to 
dismantle the fortification at Ramah and to use the building blocks for 
constructing two new forts of his own at Gresa and Mizan. 


Thus the boundary between Jupan and Israrı was fixed at a line 


dissecting the former tribal inheritance of Benjamin in half (1 Ki. 15:17- 
22; 2 Chr. 16:2-6). The partition of Benjamin in this manner is 
reminiscent of the division reflected in Josh. 18:21-28, where Ramah 
belongs to the southernmost district. A brief oracle by Hosea against 
Gibeah, Ramah, and Bernaven is apparently directed at Benjamin, perhaps 
with particular reference to this “Judahite” half of the tribe (Hos. 5:8). 
When one column of Sennacuer’s army was evidently storming 
southward from Samaria toward Jerusalem, Ramah stood in the direct 
line of the Assyrian advance (Isa. 10:29). Jeremiah describes Ramah as 
the scene of Racmer’s weeping for her children (Jer. 31:15; cf. Matt. 2:18 
[KJV, “Rama”]). Some of Ramah’s former residents were among the 
postexilic returnees (Ezra 2:26; Neh. 7:30); the town is also mentioned in 
the list of settlements (11:33). 

It is most likely that Ramah of Benjamin was the birthplace of Samus. 
the prophet. The home of Exxanan and Hannan is called haramdtayim s6pim 
(1 Sam. 1:1), but the Hebrew construction is somewhat awkward. Since 
Elkanah was a descendant of Zurn (a Levire of the Kohathites who settled 
in N Benjamin (1 Sam. 9:5; 1 Chr. 6:35; cf. Josh. 21:5; 1 Chr. 6:22-26, 
35, 66-70), it would appear that the correct understanding of the name 
in 1 Sam. 1:1 is “Ramathaim of the Zuphite(s).” The identity of 
Ramathaim Zophim with Ramah is confirmed by a comparison of 1 Sam. 
1:1 with 1:19 and 2:11. Although Samuel was born there, he grew up at 
Suion but returned to his home when the latter was abandoned as the 
religious center of Israel. At Ramah he made his headquarters, and from 
there he went on his annual circuit to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah (1 Sam. 
7:15-17). The elders of Israel came to him at Ramah when making their 
request for a king (1 Sam. 8:4). It was doubtless at Ramah in “the land of 
Zuph” that Sau. first encountered Samuel and was secretly anointed king 
(1 Sam. 9:5—10:10). Samuel continued to dwell at Ramah, where he 
died and was buried (15:34; 16:13; 25:1; 28:3). Here Dav sought refuge 
from Saul, whose attempts to have the renegade prince arrested were 
brought to naught (19:18-24). 


© Dr. James C. Martin This minaret tower in the modern village of er-Ram identifies the ancient site of Ramah of 


Benjamin, the prophet Samuel’s hometown. 


(4) In the Necev. A town mentioned in the description of Smeon’s tribal 
inheritance (Josh. 19:8). The MT states that the towns of Simeon and 
their respective villages extended “as far as Baalath Beer, Ramath 
Negev” (KJV, “Ramath of the south”; NIV, “Ramah in the Negev” within 
parentheses). It is likely that the Hebrew ra mat negeb stands as an 
adverbial accusative of direction. The verse may thus be rendered: “as 
far as Baalath Beer (in the direction of) Ramath Negev.” Such an 
interpretation obviates two conjectures previously proposed, namely, 
that the reference is to the S boundary of Simeon’s settlement, or that 
Ramath Negev should be equated with Baalath Beer (cf. NIV). In the 
parallel passage (1 Chr. 4:33), the MT has simply “as far as Baal”; and 
Ramath Negev is also missing from the roster of settlements in the Negev 
of Juvan (Josh. 15:21-32), which included Simeon. On the other hand, it 
seems likely that this town appears as Ramoth Negev (1 Sam. 30:27), 
one of the places to whose elders Davw sent some of his spoil from the 
Amalekites. There is no indication of its locale. Current speculation 
about its identification centers on Khirbet Ghazzeh (Horvat ‘Uza) at the 
eastern edge of the Negev of Judah, some 20 (32 km.) ESE of Beersuesa, 
guarding a major route from Epom; but the lofty commanding position of 
Khirbet Gharreh (Tel <Ira) and its location in the center of the Negev of 
Judah (i.e., on the fringe of Simeon’s inheritance) are strong arguments 


in favor of the latter. 


(5) In Gurav. The name Ramah occurs as the short form of Ramot cizap 
in one context (2 Ki. 8:29 = 2 Chr. 22:6; the NIV reads “Ramoth”). 


Ramath. See Raman #4; Ramata tex; RAMATH MIZPAH. 


Ramathaim, Ramathaim-zophim. See Raman #3. 


Ramathite. ray’muh-thit (Heb. rāmātî H8258, gentilic of rāmāh 
H8230). A native of Raman. Davw’s vine-dresser was known as “Shimei the 


Ramathite” (1 Chr. 27:27), but which is meant of the several towns that 
bore this name cannot be determined. 


Ramath Lehi. ray’muhth-lee‘hi (Heb. ramat lējî H8257, “jawbone 
hill”). The scene of Samson’s rout of the Pmusrmes with the jawbone of a 
donkey for a weapon (Jdg. 15:17). See Len. 


Ramath Mizpeh. ray’muhth-miz’puh (Heb. rāmat hammispeh H8256, 
“hill of the watchtower”). A town assigned to the tribe of Gap in the 
division of Pastre (Josh. 13:26). It is mentioned between Hesuson and 
Betonm when delineating the Gadite territory E of the Jorpan, but its 
location is unknown. 


Ramath of the south. See Raman #4. 


Rameses. ram“uh-seez (Heb. ra <mésés H8314 [ra <amsés in Exod. 1:11], 
from Egyp. Rmśś, short form of Pr-R:mssw, “[house of] Ramses”). KJV 
and other versions have Raamses once (Exod. 1:11). The usual 
orthographic distinction in English between the name of the city 
(Rameses or Raamses) and the name of some pharaohs (Ramesses or 


Ramses) has no basis in the Egyptian language. According to Gen 47:11, 
Jacos and his sons were given “property in the best part of the land, the 
district of Rameses,” apparently a term equivalent to “the region of 
Goshen” (45:10 et al.; see Gosuen), where the city of Rameses was 
located. Rameses and Pirnom are named as the store cities that the 
Hebrews built (Exod. 1:11), and it was from Rameses that they began 
their journey out of Egypt (12:37; Num. 33:3, 5). Rameses (Pi-Ramessé 
or Per-Ramesses) was the residence city of the 19th and 20th Egyptian 
dynasties in the NE N: delta. Its location has been much debated: some 


place it at Tanis (Zoan, S of Lake Menzaleh) and others c. 17 mi. (27 km.) 
farther S near Qantir (Tell el-Dabsa, site of the earlier Hyxsos capital, 
Avaris). Several factors clearly favor Qantir as the probable site of 
Rameses, and this identification is now generally accepted. 


Ramesses. ram‘uh-seez. See Ramses. 


Ramiah. ruh-mi‘uh (Heb. ramyâ H8243, “Yahweh is exalted”). One of 
the descendants of Parosy who agreed to put away their foreign wives 
(Ezra 10:25). 


Ramoth (person). ray’moth (Heb. rāmôt H8238 [not in NIV], 
possibly “heights”). One of the descendants of Banı who agreed to put 
away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:29 KJV, following the Qere; NIV and 
other versions follow the Ketib, Jeramortu). 


Ramoth (place). ray’moth (Heb. rd mét H8030, “heights”). (1) Short 
form of Ramotu curan (Deut. 4:43; Josh. 20:8; 21:38; 1 Chr. 6:80 [Heb. 


6:65]). 

(2) A city in the Necev to which Davw sent gifts after his devastating 
attack upon the camp of the Amalekites (1 Sam. 30:27). 

(3) A town within the tribal territory of Issacuar designated as one of 


the Leviricat cites for the descendants of GersHon (Gershom, 1 Chr. 6:73). It 
is doubtless the same as Jarmuta (Josh. 21:29) because it occupies the 
same position in the list of Levitical cities and there are many other 


comparable differences between the two rosters. Moreover, Ramoth is 
probably the same as Remetu (Josh. 19:21). A stela of Seti I (1309-1290) 


states that the <Apiru (see Hasiru) from Mount Yarmuta had attacked the 


Asiatics; Mount Yarmuta is doubtless to be associated with Jarmuth- 
Remeth-Ramoth of Issachar, that is, in the elevated region NW of Beru 
suan. Thus the form Jarmuth is probably more original than Ramoth. The 
site is possibly modern Kaukab el-Hawa, the Crusading Belvoir, located 
some 6 mi. (10 km.) NNE of Beth Shan on a plateau almost 1000 ft. (c. 
300 m.) above sea level in a region of springs. 


Ramoth Gilead. ray’muhth-gil’ee-uhd (Heb. ramét gil<dd H8240, 
“heights of Guran”). Under Solomon’s administration Ramoth Gilead was 


designated as the center of the district that was E of the Jordan and 
extended N of the Yarmuk (1 Ki. 4:13). This town was one of the citis oF 
rEFUGE (Deut. 4:43; Josh. 20:8) assigned to the Levires descended from 
Mrrar in the tribal territory of Gap (Josh. 21:38; 1 Chr. 6:80). A frontier 
town, Ramoth Gilead was a key military outpost in the wars between 
Aram and Israel; Anas was killed in battle there (1 Ki. 22:3-40; 2 Chr. 18). 
Some time later, Ahab’s son Joram (Jenoram) was wounded in a battle at 
Ramoth Gilead, then Jesu was anointed king there by one of Euisna’s 
young prophets (2 Ki. 8:28—9:14). The location of Ramoth Gilead has 
been disputed, but most scholars today identify the town with modern 
Tell Ramith (er-Rumeith), c. 17 mi. (27 km.) NE of Jasesu curan. 


rampart. This English term is used in some Bible versions of the 
bulwarks surrounding Zion (Ps. 48:13), and figuratively of the sea as a 
physical barrier protecting Turses (Nah. 3:8 NRSV; NIV, “defense”). It is 
used also of a moat referring to both the walls and the water-filled ditch 
at Bern maacan (2 Sam. 20:15 NRSV; NIV, “fortifications”). The northern 
side of ancient Jerusaiem above the Valley of Hinnon was protected by such 


a wall (Lam. 2:8). Most of these walls, as at Jericno, were built up of 
tamped earth and in later periods faced with stone blocks. 


Ramses. ram’seez (Egyptian R--ms-sw, meaning “Re is the one who 
created him”). Also Ramesses. The name of eleven puaraons Of Ecypt; it 
was also the epithet of two others. Ramses I was the founder of the 19th 
dynasty, but the most illustrious of the bearers of this name was his 
grandson, Ramses II (reigned c. 1290-1224 B.C.). He was ambitious and 
imperious. He made a determined effort to recover the Asiatic empire, 
but his errors in judgment in the Hire encounter at KADESH on THE ORONTES 
brought about a stalemate, which later produced an Egyptian-Hittite 
treaty. Ramses established his capital at Tanis, in the Nu: delta, but his 
building and rebuilding activities extended throughout the land and 
even beyond Egypt proper. Among his impressive constructions are the 
completion of the hypostyle hall at Karnak, his father’s funerary temple 
at Abydos, his own temple at Abydos, the forecourt and pylon of the 
Luxor temple, the Ramesseum at the Theban necropolis, and Abu Simbel 
in Nubia. Extensive building operations were supplemented by his 
usurpations of monuments of his predecessors, a practice that enhanced 
his reputation beyond his merits. This, plus the presence in the OT of the 
name Ramesses for a city and district in the delta, brought about the 
opinion that Ramses II was the pharaoh of the Israelite oppression, in 
spite of chronological complications with OT data. Among the varying 
interpretations of the exonus, this identification of Ramses II is not widely 
held at present. 


© Dr. James C. Martin This limestone colossus of Ramses II at the Memphis museum in Egypt is over 40 ft. (12 


m.) long. 


Ramses III (c. 1184-1153 B.C.) was the second king of the 20th 
dynasty; perhaps his most outstanding accomplishment was the repelling 
of an invasion of the delta by the Sra propies. His best-known construction 
is his mortuary temple at Medinet Habu, not far from the Ramesseum. At 
the end of his reign a serious harem conspiracy occurred. The other eight 
kings of this name, all members of the 20th dynasty, are relatively 
unimportant, though documents relating to the tomb robberies in the 
Theban necropolis in the reign of Ramses IX are of interest. Although 
certain of these kings, such as Ramses II and III, must have had at least 
indirect influence on Israelite life, none of them is mentioned in the OT. 


rams’ horns. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ram skins. The skins of the sheep tanned with oil used for outer 
clothing by the shepherds of the ANE. They were also used as the 
exterior covering for the rasernaciz (Exod. 25:5 et al.). 


ransom. As a verb, this English term means “to free someone by paying 
a price,” and it is used in modern Bible versions primarily to render 
Hebrew pādâ H7009, “to buy out, deliver” (Lev. 19:20 et al.; KJV, 


“redeem”). As a noun, ransom refers to “that which is paid for someone’s 
release,” and it translates both Hebrew koper H4111 (Exod. 30:12 et al.) 
and Greek lytron G3389 (Matt. 20:2; Mk. 10:4; cf. cognates in 1 Tim. 2:6; 


Heb. 9:15). See ATONEMENT; REDEMPTION. 


rape. See sex. 


Rapha. ray ‘fuh (Heb. radpd » H8325, prob. “[God] has healed”). (1) Fifth 
son Of Bensammn and grandson of Jacos (1 Chr. 8:2). However, the parallel 
lists of Benjamin’s sons (Gen. 46:21; Num. 26:38-40; 1 Chr. 7:6) omit 
mention of Rapha altogether. See comments under Nonan #1. 

(2) See BETH RAPHA. 


(3) A different form of the Hebrew word (rapah H8335, always with 
the definite article attached, 2 Sam. 21:16-22; 1 Chr. 20:6, 8) is rendered 
“Rapha” in the NIV (NJPS, “the Rapha”), but “giants” in the NRSV and 
other versions. See Repuaires. 


Raphah. ray’fuh (Heb. rāpāh H8334, prob. “[Yahweh] has healed”). 
Son of Binea and descendant of Saut through Jonaraan (1 Chr. 8:37); 
called Repuaian in the parallel genealogy (9:43). 


Raphu. ray’fyoo (Heb. rāpû> H8336, “healed”). Father of Parr; the 
latter was one of the spies sent out by Moses (Num. 13:9). 


rapture. See TRIBULATION, THE GREAT. 


Ras Shamra. rahs-shahm‘ruh. The modern name of the mound that 
marks the site of the ancient city of Ugarit, located on the Syrian coast 
opposite the island of Cyprus. The city, with its port Minet el-Beida 
(White Harbor), was an important commercial center through which 


passed the trade of Syria and Mesoporama with Ecypr, Cyprus, and the 
Aegean area. Occasionally antiquities had been found here by local 
people, but in 1928 a peasant struck the roof of a buried tomb with his 
plow and made a discovery that attracted the attention of the 
authorities. In 1929 the French archaeologist C. F. A. Schaeffer began a 
series of excavations that have revealed much of the history of the site. 
Test shafts showed that there were five major strata, the earliest dating 
to the Neolithic period. 


Ugarit was swept from the historical scene in about 1200 B.C., when 
the Sra peores overran the area. The city is mentioned in Egyptian 
historical inscriptions, in the Amarna Tablets (Akkadian), and in Hrrmre 
records. Its relations with Egypt were quite close during the 12th 
dynasty and again in the time of Ramses II. Ugarit was at the peak of its 
prosperity in the fifteenth-fourteenth centuries B.C. but was destroyed by 
an earthquake in the mid-fourteenth century. It recovered from this 
catastrophe but was under Hittite and then Egyptian domination. 
Although the excavation of the mound has resulted in many significant 
finds, the most striking was that of a scribal school and library of clay 
tablets, adjoining the temple of Baa, and dating from the Amarna Age. 
Various ANE languages and scripts appeared at Ugarit, but the majority 
of the tablets used an unknown cuneiform script, which study showed to 
have an alphabet of some thirty signs. The language, now called 
Ugaritic, was found to be of the Semitic family and closely related to 
Hesrew. The texts contain various types of writings: syllabaries and 
vocabularies; personal and diplomatic correspondence; business, legal, 
and governmental records; veterinary texts dealing with diagnosis and 
treatment of ailments of horses; and, most important, religious literature. 


The myths and legends of Ugarit have provided valuable primary 
sources for the knowledge of Canaanite religion. These stories have been 
given modern titles, such as “The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat,” 
“The Birth of the Gods,” “The Wedding of Nikkal and the Moon,” “The 
Legend of Keret,” and “The Legend of Aghat.” At the head of the Ugaritic 
pantheon was E, who was also known as Father of Man, Creator of 
Creators, Bull El. His consort was Asueran, a fertility goddess who was a 
stumbling block to Israrı. Anas (1 Ki. 16:33) and Jezesex (18:19) promoted 


her worship, and Manassen even put her image in the temple (2 Ki. 21:7). 


Among the many offspring of El and Asherah was Dacon (Jdg. 16:23; 1 
Sam. 5), a grain god, whose son Baa. was of great prominence. A god of 
rain and storm, Baal, whose proper name was Hapan (Thunderer), also 
figured in the fertility cycle. Baal was also called Aliyan Baal, Dagon’s 
Son, Servant of El, Rider of Clouds, and Baat-zesus (cf. 2 Ki. 1; Matt. 
12:24). In Israel the priests of Baal lost an important contest with the 
prophet of God on Mount Carms (1 Ki. 18). Baal’s sister and wife, the 
virgin Anat, goddess of love and fertility and goddess of war, is known in 
the OT as Astarte or Asuroretn. In addition to these, numerous lesser 
divinities are named. The deities of Ugarit are often quite ungodly: El 
ordinarily is easygoing and easily influenced, but sometimes is rash and 
even immoral, as in his seduction and expulsion of two women. Baal 
mates with his sister and also with a heifer. Anat slaughters people and 
wades in blood and gore. This aspect of Canaanite religion occasioned 
the stern warning of the Lord to Israel concerning such worship. 


The texts provide information concerning ritual and sacrifice and the 
temple plan, and recovered objects also contribute to an understanding 
of the religion and culture. The tablets and the OT elucidate each other; 
the Ugaritic texts have been used extensively in the analysis of the 
Hebrew text. Many interesting suggested relationships may be cited. 
Ugaritic practice illuminates the biblical prohibition against boiling a kid 
in its mother’s milk (Exod. 23:19; 34:26; Deut. 14:21). A veterinary text 
refers to a poultice that has been cited as a parallel to Isaiah’s 
prescription for King Hezexian (2 Ki. 20:7; Isa. 38:21). The legend of 
Aghat tells of a good and just king named Damel, whom some have 
sought to equate with the Danm. of Ezekiel (Ezek. 14:14, 20; 12:3). The 
system of weights used at Ugarit was like that of Israel. These examples 
illustrate the type of information provided and discussion aroused by the 
investigation of the remains of this long-dead city. 


rat. See anmats. 


raven. See siros. 


ravenous bird. See smos. 


razor. A sharp-edged cutting instrument for cutting and shaving the 
hair or beard; referred to in the OT especially in connection with the 
Nazre vow (Num. 6:5; et al.). The word is also used metaphorically of 
the tongue (Ps. 52:2). Razors were made of metal, and were simply or 
elaborately made. Many specimens have survived from antiquity. See 
also KNIFE. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Cairo Museum. Photographed by permission. 


This bronze statue of Sekhmet, Egyptian goddess of war, depicts her with the head of a lioness; the sun disk on top 


symbolizes the god Re. 


Re. ray (Egyp. Res, meaning “sun”). Also Ra. The principal sun god of 
ancient Ecypr, shown as a man with a falcon’s head, wearing the sun’s 


disc. In very early times, Re was identified with the creator god Atum of 
Heuopous and became chief deity there. He is commonly referred to as Re- 


Harakhte, “Re-Horus of the Horizon,” as the morning sun in the eastern 


horizon. Re first had royal patronage in the 2nd dynasty, and reached 
greatest prominence with the pyramid builders of the 4th and 5th 
dynasties (c. 2600-2400 B.C.), when the kings first called themselves 
“Son of Re”; thereafter, the funerary god Osis grew in prominence. The 
universal claims of Re and influence of Heliopolitan theology led to 
combinations with other deities: Amen-Re, Sobk-Re, etc. In the 18th 
dynasty, AxHenaten made the sun god—manifest in the solar disc as Aten 
—sole god of Egypt, but thereafter (19th and 20th dynasties) Amun of 
Tueses (see Amon #4), Re, and Ptah of Mempns formed a trio and could be 
conceived of as three aspects of a single deity. Re appears in the OT only 
in the name of Joszpn’s father-in-law, Porruera the priest of On 
(Heliopolis). 


Reaia. See Reaun #2. 


Reaiah. ree-ay’yuh (Heb. rēāyâ H8025, “Yahweh has seen”). (1) Son 
of SHosa, and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:2). 


(2) Son of Mican and descendant of Revsen (1 Chr. 5:5; KJV, “Reaia”). 


(3) Ancestor of a family of temple servants (Nerunm) who returned 
with Zerussase. from exe in Basyton (Ezra 2:47; Neh. 7:50). 


reaping. The act of cutting or gathering the produce of the fields, 
usually in the late summer. In Bible times, as in primitive areas today, 
reapers cut the grain with a sickle or pulled it up by the roots. In 
Leviticus, there is legislation regarding reaping. The people were to 
leave the corners of the field for the poor to reap (Lev. 19:9; 23:22). In 
the seventh and fiftieth years, they were to reap none at all. Sowing and 
reaping served to illustrate investment and reward. As an example, Prov. 
22:8 has, “He who sows wickedness reaps trouble.” Somewhat the 
opposite is in Ps. 126:5, “Those who sow in tears reap with songs of joy.” 
A different figure is used in the book of Revelation, “So the one who was 
seated on the cloud swung his sickle over the earth, and the earth was 
reaped” (Rev. 14:16). See AGRICULTURE; HARVEST. 


Reba. ree’buh (Heb. reba: H8064, perhaps “fourth one”). One of five 
kings of Minin killed by the Israelites in a battle on the plains of Moas 
(Num. 31:8). Mosss was commanded by God to exact vengeance on the 
Midianites because they had enticed Israel with their gods. In another 
passage (Josh. 13:21) the kings are said to be princes of (NIV, “allied 
with”) Smon, the Amorrre ruler, possibly indicating that they were his 
vassals. Apparently Sihon had taken possession of the area of Moab and 
made the Midianite tribes residing there subject to him. 


Rebecca. See Resexan. 


Rebekah. ri-bek’uh (Heb. ribqâ H8071, possibly “cow” [if so, an 
affectionate term, comparable to Racue, “ewe”]; Gk. Rhebekka G4831). 
KJV NT Rebecca (a spelling followed by other versions). Daughter of 
Betrnuet, Who was nephew to Asranam (Gen. 22:23) and lived in the Aramean 
country near the Eururates. Rebekah was Lasan’s sister. She became the 
wife of Isaac and the mother of Esau and Jacos. 


Rebekah’s encounter with Abraham’s steward (prob. Eurzer) is 
remembered as a classic example of divine provwence and guidance (Gen. 
24). She met this aged traveler with his camels outside her city as she 
returned one evening from the well. When he asked her for a drink, she 
readily gave it, but she also offered to draw for his camels, and did so 
with good will, little knowing that the man had just prayed for this very 
sign. Finding that she was a relative of his master, and realizing that she 
was also beautiful, he recognized the abundant answer to his prayer. 
When Rebekah’s father and brother heard what the steward had to say, 
they could only acknowledge the Lord’s leading. They wanted her, 
however, to delay for a few days of leave-taking; asked to decide, she 
preferred to go immediately. So Rebekah was brought to Isaac, “and he 
loved her; and Isaac was comforted after his mother’s death” (v. 67). 


For twenty years of her marriage Rebekah had no children (see 
BARRENNESS); then in answer to Isaac’s prayer, God gave her twins (Gen. 
25:20-26). Her experience while carrying them foreshadowed conflict 


between her descendants, and she was told that God had chosen the 
younger twin for his blessing. Matacu cites the evidence of it in Israel’s 
experience (Mal. 1:2-3), and Pau shows that God was establishing and 
typifying the principle of electing grace (Rom. 9:10-13). Jacob, the 
younger son, unadventurous, always in camp, became Rebekah’s favorite 
(Gen. 25:28); and she plotted the deception by which he gained his 
father’s formal blessing (ch. 27). Esau then would have murdered Jacob, 
but God overruled in this also. Esau had married Hrrrre women to the 


disappointment of his parents; Rebekah induced Isaac to send Jacob 
back to Haran to find a wife. According to Gen. 49:31, Rebekah was 
buried in the family tomb at Macuprtan near Hesron. 


Recab. ree’kab (Heb. rékab H8209, from a root meaning “chariot” or 
possibly “rider”). Also Rechab, Rekab. (1) Son of Rmmon, from the tribe 
of Bensamnn; he and his brother treacherously murdered Isx-sosuetu, their 
king, and met with the due reward of their deed at Davw’s hands (2 Sam. 
4:2-12). See comments under Baanan #1. 


(2) Father (or ancestor) of Jehonadab/Jonapas (2 Ki. 10:15, 23; 1 Chr. 
2:55; Jer. 35:6-8, 14-19). See Recasrre. 
(3) Father of Marxuan; the latter was a postexilic ruler of BETH HAKKEREM 


who repaired the Dunc care in Jerusalem (Neh. 3:14). Some speculate that 
he may have been a descendant of #2 above. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Modern-day bedouin tent in Jordan. The Recabites used similar dwellings and refused to 


build houses (Jer. 35:7-10). 


Recabite. rek’uh-bit (Heb. rēkābî H8211 [always in the phrase bêt 
harékabim, “house of the Recabites”], gentilic of rékab H8209). Also 
Rechabite, Rekabite. Name applied to a nomadic family that descended 
from Recas (#2) and Jonapas; they were famous for their rules to abstain 
from wine, build no houses, sow no seed, and plant no vineyard (Jer. 35). 
According to 1 Chr. 2:55 certain Kenires “came from Hammath, the father 
of the house of Recab.” Hammam, like various other names in this 
genealogy, may refer to a place as well as to a person, and the 
preposition “from” seems to imply that the Kenites in view came from a 
place Hammath. Moreover, we are told elsewhere that a Kenite named 
Heser separated from the rest of the Kenites (who descended from Hosas) 
and settled in Kepssn of Naputau (Jdg. 4:11, 17), in the same general 
region as Hammath (cf. Josh. 19:35-37). As for the term “father” in 1 
Chr. 2:55, it may indicate either that the Recabites had a blood 
relationship with the Kenites or that Hammath was the founder of the 
Recabites as a professional guild; in either case the text is of interest 
because some of the Kenites gained their livelihood in metallurgy, 
possibly the trade of the Recabites. 


The founder of the Recabite discipline was Jehonadab/Jonadab (2 Ki. 
10:15, 23; Jer. 35:6, 14). Some scholars have viewed him as a naive 
nomad, but others see him as a member of a guild with high social 
standing. The designation “the son of Recab” (2 Ki. 10:15) possibly does 
not indicate a true father-son relationship or even a descendant of one 
Recab. Rather the term “son” could indicate that he was a member of a 
guild named rekab; that is, an occupational group associated in some 
way with chariotry (Heb. rekeb H8207, “chariot”), a specialty group well 
attested in the ANE. “Son of Recab” could also indicate that Jehonadab 
was a native of a place named Recab, possibly so called because of its 
association with chariotry. According to either of these last 
interpretations, it may not be coincidental that Jenu took Jehonadab into 


his chariot for the trip to Samaria. 


Regarding Jehonadab’s religious position there is no ambiguity. Like 
Eruan and Eussa, he was a radical supporter of Yahwism in the face of the 


increasing threat of Baalism under the Omrides. The statement that 
Jehonadab “was on his way to meet” Jehu (2 Ki. 10:15) shows that 
Jehonadab took the initiative. Scholars have differed also in their 
understanding of the object of the rules formulated by Jehonadab for his 
descendants. Some have argued that the object of the regulations was 
the preservation of primitive simplicity, that is, the maintenance of 
nomadism because civilization and settled life inevitably leads to 
apostasy from Yahweh. Others have suggested that the Rechabites’ rules 
can be interpreted as belonging to a guild of metal-workers involved in 
the making of chariots and other weaponry. This much is sure: the 
Recabites are not commended by Yahweh for their rules as such but 
rather for their faithfulness to the rules. And because of their 
steadfastness, these few Recabites—who were able to fit into one 
chamber of the tempre and all of whose names mentioned in the text 
contain Yahweh as a theophoric element (Jer. 35:3)—are promised that 
they will never fail to have a descendant to represent them (v. 19). 


Recah. ree’kuh (Heb. rēkâ H8212, meaning uncertain). KJV Rechah; 
TNIV Rekah. Apparently a town inhabited by some descendants of Jupan 


(1 Chr. 4:12). Nothing is known about such a place, and some scholars, 
following a variant Srpruacintr reading, emend the text to Recas. 


receipt of custom. See cusrom, RECEIPT or. 


Rechab, Rechabite. See Recas; Recasire. 


Rechah. See Recan. 


recompense. See RETRIBUTION} REWARD. 


reconciliation. The act of restoring harmony, bringing again into 


unity or agreement what has been alienated. According to biblical 
teaching, there is need for reconciliation between God and human beings 
because of the alienation between them, which has its source in sin and 
the righteous aversion to it on the part of God. The Bible teaches that 
God himself has provided the means of reconciliation through the death 
of his Son Jesus Christ. 


The Greek verb katallasso G2904, when applied to persons, suggests an 
“exchange” from enmity to fellowship. Reconciliation is, therefore, God’s 
exercise of craœ toward the person who is in enmity because of sin, 
establishing in Christ’s redemptive work the basis of this changed 
relationship (2 Cor. 5:19). That this reconciliation comes about through 
the initiative and work of God is shown by Rom. 5:10, where Paur asserts 
that even while we were enemies, God reconciled us to himself through 
the death of his son. This changed relationship, however, is possible only 
because of the changed status of the sinner, not of God. God is never 
said to be reconciled to the sinner, but the sinner to God, since it is the 
person’s sinfulness that creates the enmity (Rom. 8:7; Col. 1:21). This 
enmity precipitates God’s wrata (Eph. 2:3, 5) and supemenr (2 Cor. 5:10), 
which is allayed only through the reconciliation brought about through 
the death of Christ (Rom. 5:10), who knew no sin but became sin for us 
that we might receive his ricutzousness as the basis of reconciliation. See 


ATONEMENT. 


Reconciliation also involves a change of condition so that all basis of 
the enmity relationship is removed and a complete basis of fellowship is 
established (2 Cor. 5:18-20; Eph. 2:16). Sinners are out of their condition 
of unrighteousness and thus reconciled to God in this new relationship. 
The grace of God assures the reconciled person that the grace basis 
replaces the sin basis and that he or she is established before God in a 
new relationship. Moreover, sinners are reconciled not merely because a 
relationship has changed, but because God has changed them through 
Christ so that they can be reconciled (Rom. 5:11; 11:15; 2 Cor. 5:18; 
Eph. 2:5). Reconciliation arises, therefore, out of God, through Christ, to 
the sinner. In this way, not only are the barriers to fellowship existing in 
the sinful person removed, but also the positive basis for fellowship is 
established through the righteousness of Christ imputed to the sinner. 


The definitive basis for reconciliation rests both in what God does in 
annulling the effects of sin in a person so that no enmity exists and in 
what he does in creating a redeemed nature in that person so that there 
can be fellowship between God and the redeemed one. Reconciliation is 
always preeminently God working in human beings to change the basis 
of relationship. Yet people are (1) given the ministry of reconciliation (2 
Cor. 5:18) and (2) invited to be reconciled to God (5:20). Even though 
the sufficient ground of reconciliation is established in the completed 
redemptive work of Christ, reconciliation is the basis on which the 
continued fellowship is established, “For if, when we were God’s 
enemies, we were reconciled to him through the death of his Son, how 
much more, having been reconciled, shall we be saved through his life!” 
(Rom. 5:10). 


recorder. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


red. Out of several Hebrew words that may be translated “red,” the 
most common root is dm (e.g., verb »adém H131, “to be red”; adjectives >? 
adom H137, »adméni H145). This root is related to the noun »ddamdah 
H141, “earth, land,” indicating a connection with the color of the soil in 
the Middle East. The root appears also in the name of the first man, 
Apam, who was formed “from the dust of the [red] ground” (again, ? 
ddamah, Gen. 2:7). The name of the nation Epom has the same origin: not 
only does that nation come from the “red” man Esau, but also the color of 
much of its landscape is red (cf. Perra, “the red Rose City”). When the 
reference is to the color of human skin, English prefers the term ruddy (1 
Sam. 16:12; 17:42; Cant. 5:10; Lam. 4:7). The well-known verse Isa. 1:18 
uses three parallel words for “red” to describe sw (in addition to the verb 
>adém, it includes the nouns sani H9106, usually rendered “scarlet,” and 
tôlā < H9355, “crimson”). The Greek NT uses the adjective pyrros G4794 
(Rev. 6:4) and the verb pyrrazd G4793 (Matt. 16:2-3), both from the 
noun pyr G4786, “fire.” 


red heifer. The ashes of the red heifer were used for the removal of 
certain types of ceremonial uncleanness, such as purification of the 
leper, or defilement incurred through contact with the dead (Num. 19:2- 
13). See also ANIMALS; SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


Red Sea. In modern usage, this name refers to the NW arm of the 
Indian Ocean, separating Africa from the Arabian Peninsula; at the end it 
splits into the Gulf of Suez on the W and the Gulf of Aqabah on the E. In 
the OT, the name is a translation of the Hebrew phrase yam-stip (H3542 
+ H6068), meaning literally “Sea of Reeds.” The Serpruacinr renders it 
with erythra thalassa (G2261 + G2498), “Red Sea,” a term that had 
earlier been used by Herodotus (though he applied it more generally to 
include even the Indian Ocean). As used in the Bible, the name appears 
to refer to three distinct places. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Some identify the Bitter Lakes, pictured here, with the Red (or Reed) Sea, which the 


Israelites crossed during the exodus out of Egypt. 


I. The waters of the exodus. From comparison of Exod. 14 with 
15:22, and by noting the poetic parallelism within 15:4, it is clear that 
the “sea” crossed by the Hebrews in ch. 14 was the Sea of Reeds. The 
word sûp corresponds precisely to Egyptian ¢ /pwf(y), “papyrus,” and the 
yam-siip to the Egyptian pt /pwf, “papyrus-marshes,” particularly in the 
NE delta of the Nn: (see papyrus). In an ancient Egyptian document, the 
products of pź /pwf are said to come to Pi-Ramessé (or Per-Ramesses; 


see Rameses), and the phrase is set in parallel with Smor. Shihor is 
indubitably the northeasternmost stretch of the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, 
running from just W of the present Suez Canal (roughly the latitude of 
Tineh) to the Mepirerranean coast in antiquity, but not extant today. Thus, 
pt pwf would be associated with the ancient lakes and marshes 
corresponding approximately to the SE corner of present Lake Menzaleh 
and to the region S of it, such as Lake Ballah and its environs southward 
to the Bitter Lakes. (Some scholars, however, have a different view of 
the relationship between the Hebrew and Egyptian terms.) This general 
location on a N-S line due E of the probable site of Rameses near Qantir 
agrees well with Exod. 10:13, 19. A strong E wind was the means of 
bringing locusts into Egypt and troubling the pxaraon at his residence; 
conversely, after his appeal to Mosrs, a strong W wind bore them back 
eastward into the Sea of Reeds, implying that the latter was E from 
Rameses. This geographical factor thus supports an identification of the 
Sea of Reeds of the rxopus with the area of lakes and marsh already 
mentioned, and not with the present-day Gulf of Suez. The very name 
“Sea of Reeds” would suggest waters that bordered on fresh-water 
marshes, etc., where papyrus and reeds might grow, again not true of 
the Gulf of Suez and the modern Red Sea. 


In any case, the wilderness through which the Hebrews were to go 
near the yam-stip (Exod. 13:18) was that of Sur (15:22), this being 
roughly the N Sia: desert E of the Suez Canal and between the 
Mediterranean coast and about the latitude of Lake Timsah. This agrees 
with a Sea of Reeds in the Lake Ballah area, and both locations are, in 
turn, readily compatible with a possible route of the exodus from 
Rameses (at Qantir) to Succorn (prob. Tell el-Maskhuta) and then to the 
wilderness edge, turning back up to Lake Ballah and so across a Sea of 
Reeds (alternatively, the crossing may have been farther S, such as at the 
junction of the Great and Little Bitter Lakes). Thence, the Hebrews went 
S through Shur/Etham toward the W coast of the Sinai peninsula. 


The Red Sea. 


II. Gulf of Suez. After reaching the wilderness of Shur/Etham 
(Exod. 15:22; Num. 33:8), the Hebrews in three days (prob. on the third 
day, our mode of reckoning) reached Maran, went on to Eim, and 
thereafter encamped by the yam-sip (Num. 33:10-11) before proceeding 
into the Desert of Sin (Exod. 16:1; Num. 33:11) en route to Sinai, which 
they reached after three more stops (Exod. 17; 19:1-2; cf. Num. 33:12- 
15). On this reckoning, the yam-stip (of Num. 33:10-11) would be 
somewhere on the Gulf of Suez coast of Sinai, if Mount Sinai/Horeb be 
located in the S of that peninsula. Such an application of the name yam- 
stip to the Gulf of Suez may perhaps be considered as simply an extended 
use of terminology to include the gulf adjoining the lakes region to the S. 
(There seems to be no warrant for identifying this yam-sûp with the 
Mediterranean Sea, as this would bring the Hebrews along the forbidden 
way of the land of the Pumsmnes. To identify it with the Gulf of Aqabah 
would probably require a Mount Sinai located in Mwumn to the E of that 
Gulf, possible but perhaps improbable because it would take the 
Hebrews across the howling wilderness of et-Tih instead of the wadis of 
south-central Sinai.) III. Gulf of Aqabah. From periods in Hebrew 
history subsequent to the exodus, it is clear that the term yam-stip could 
also be applied to the present-day Gulf of Agasan, along the E coast of the 
Sinai peninsula. First Kings explicitly locates Ezion crser—So.omon’s seaport 
settlement—beside Eloth (Eram) on the shore of the yam-sip in the land 


of Evom (1 Ki. 9:26), a location which fits the Gulf of Aqabah but neither 
that of Suez nor of Lake Ballah. Jeremiah 49:21 alludes to the yam-siip in 
an oracle on Edom, again probably the Gulf of Aqabah. From this basis, 
one may work back to occasional references in the Pentateuch. 
Deuteronomy 1:1 locates the words of Moses “in the desert east of the 
Jordan—that is, in the Arabah—opposite Suph, between Paran and 
Tophel, Laban, Hazeroth and Dizahab.” Paran is the wilderness in the 
vicinity of Kaprsu parnea (Num. 10:12; 13:26; et al.), and the Araras is the S 
end of the Jorvan Rift Valley, between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 
Aqabah. Hence, Suru is some place in this vicinity, if it is not merely an 
abbreviation for yam-sûp, the Gulf of Aqabah itself. 

After dwelling by Kanes sarnea (Num. 13:26) in the wilderness of Paran 
(12:16), the Hebrews were commanded to go to the wilderness by the 
way of the yam-stip (14:25; Deut. 1:40). Thereafter occurred the incident 
of Koran, Datuan, and Asmam, who were swallowed up by the earth with 
their tents (Num. 16), an incident that may have occurred among the 
mudflats of the Arabah, not so far from the Gulf of Aqabah. Similarly, 
after the burial of Aaron at Mount Hor consequent upon a further sojourn 
around Kadesh Barnea (20:22—21:3), Israel again went by the way of 
the yam-stip “to go around Edom” (21:4; cf. Deut. 2:1; Jdg. 11:16), a 
route that would appear to take them S from Kadesh Barnea to the head 
of the Gulf of Aqabah as if to go past the southern extremity of Edom 
and then to by-pass that land northward along its eastern border, and on 
past Moas (both nations refusing Israel entry, Num. 20:14-21; Jdg. 
11:17). 


redeemer. See REDEMPTION. 


redemption. A metaphor used in both OT and NT to describe God’s 
merciful and costly action on behalf of his people (sinful human beings). 
The basic concept is that of release or freedom on payment of a price, 
deliverance by a costly method. When used of God’s action, however, 
the term does not suggest that he paid a price to anyone, but rather that 
his mercy required his almighty power and involved the greatest 


possible depth of suffering. Thus God redeemed Israr from Ecyer by 
delivering the people from bondage and placing them in a new land 
(Exod. 6:6; 15:13; Ps. 77:14-15), and he did this by his “mighty hand.” 


See EXODUS. 


Two virtually synonymous verbs are used in the OT doctrine of 
redemption: g@ al H1457 and pādâ H7009. The basic meaning of the 
former is fixed in the secular example of Boaz: Naom and Rum were in 
need, and it was the right of the next-of-kin to take their needs on 
himself. The dramatic tension in the book of Ruth centers on the desire 
of Boaz to play the part of the go él (participle of the verb gd al), “one 
who acts as redeemer.” When this word group is used of the Lord, it is 
pervasively with reference to the exodus (cf. Exod. 6:6; 15:3; Ps. 77:15; 
Isa. 43:1; 51:10-11). The exodus was itself an act of redemption (e.g., Ps. 
74:2; 106:10) and a model for such acts, as well as the basis on which 
appeal is made to the Lord to redeem (Isa. 43:14-16; 48:20; 63:16; Jer. 
31:11). Isaiah 43:3 brings to the fore the price-paying concept: at the 
exodus the Lord redeemed Israel at the expense of Egypt. Since it was a 
case either that Israel perish at Egypt’s hand or that Egypt perish in 
order that Israel go free, the Lord did not hesitate, nor, says Isaiah, 
would he ever hesitate to pay whatever price Israel’s redemption 
demanded: at all costs he will redeem a people for himself. 


The verb pdd@ is virtually synonymous. In its secular use it is entirely 
given over to express ransom-price (e.g., Lev. 27:27; Num. 18:15-17; Ps. 
49:7). When it is used of the Lord’s ransoming work, thirteen out of the 
thirty-nine references allude to the exodus (e.g., Deut. 9:26; 2 Sam. 7:23; 
Neh. 1:10). Three references speak specifically of the rorciveness of sins 
(Deut. 21:8; Ps. 130:8; Isa. 1:27). Insofar, then, as the two verbs cover 
the same area of meaning, it is that redemption demands the payment of 
an equivalent price; insofar as they differ, perhaps it can be said that 
pada concentrates on price and payment, while gd al also points with 
emphasis to the person of the redeemer as the closest of kin. 

To appreciate the NT theme of redemption, the position of human 
beings as slaves of sn must be assumed (Jn. 8:33-34). Thus they must be 


set free in order to become the liberated servants of the Lord. “For even 
the Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and to give his 


life as a ransom for many” (Mk. 10:45). Here again the use of the 
metaphor of ransom does not require that the question, “To whom was 
the ransom paid?” be answered. The emphasis is on costly sacrifice, the 
giving of a life. 

Pau. wrote of “the redemption that came by Christ Jesus” (Rom. 3:24) 
and claimed that in Christ “we have redemption through his blood” 
(Eph. 1:7). Perer wrote that “it was not with perishable things...that you 
were redeemed...but with the precious blood of Christ” (1 Pet. 1:18-19; 
cf. Heb. 9:12, 15; Rev. 5:9-10). This redemption paid for by the costly 
sacrifice of the life of Jesus is a completed act as far as God is concerned. 
But the results of the redemption as far as we are concerned are 
experienced in part now and in full at the beginning of the new age, 
following the Last Judgment. There is real freedom from the guilt and 
power of sin now as well as a freedom to love and serve God (Gal. 5:1, 
13); but the final freedom from this mortal body and the principle of sin 
within it will only be known at the resurrection of the dead (Lk. 21:27- 
28; Rom. 8:23; Eph. 4:30). 


reed. See PLANTS; WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Reeds, Sea of. See Rep sra. 


Reelaiah. ree‘uh-lay’uh (Heb. ré<élayé H8305, derivation uncertain). 
An Israelite mentioned among leading individuals who returned from 
Basyton With Zeruspaset (Ezra 2:2; called “Raamiah” in Neh. 7:7). 


refiner. See occupations anb proressions (under coppersmith, craftsman, 
goldsmith, silversmith). 


refuge. This English term, which is especially common in the book of 
Psalms, is used to render a variety of Hebrew words (Ps. 14:6 et al.). 
These terms express security from danger, such as is found in a shelter 


during a storm. God is the shelter of the pious (Ps. 104:18; Isa. 4:6). 
Some nouns that mean “tower,” “stronghold,” and so on are used 
figuratively for “refuge” (e.g., Ps. 9:9). See also cities oF REFUGE. 


Regem. ree’guhm (Heb. regem H8084, perhaps “friend” “voice” [i.e., of 
God]). Son of Jahdai and apparently a descendant of Jupan in the line of 
Cates (1 Chon 2:47). See comments under Jannar. 


Regem-Melech. ree’guhm-mee lik (Heb. regem melek H8085, perhaps 
“friend of the king” or “[the god] Milk has spoken”). TNIV Regem- 
Melek. An Israelite leader who, with Suarezer, was sent by the people of 
Berne. to the temple priests to inquire regarding the propriety of 
continuing to fast in commemoration of the destruction of the tempe 
(Zech. 7:2). There is uncertainty as to whether a personal name or a title 
(“the king’s friend” applied to Sharezer?) is intended. Some scholars 
emend the text. 


regeneration. The biblical doctrine of the new birth, referring to a 
radical spiritual renewal. Though the Greek word palingenesia G4098 is 
actually used only twice in the NT (Matt. 19:28 [here referring to the 
eschatological renewal of the world]; Tit. 3:5), various other passages 
refer to the same concept. Related expressions are “to be born again” 
(Jn. 3:3, 5, 7), “to be born of God” (1:13; 1 Jn. 3:9), “to make alive” 
(Eph. 2:1, 5), and “renewal” (Rom. 12:2; Tit. 3:5). 


© Dr. James C. Martin This mikveh, uncovered at the S end of the temple mount, was used for purification rites in 
Jewish ceremonies. Ceremonial cleansing or washing, a key symbolic act in the ritual of the OT, formed part of 


the background for the theological idea of regeneration in the NT. 


Regeneration is, therefore, the spiritual change wrought in people’s 
hearts by an act of God in which their inherently sinful nature is 
changed and by which they are enabled to respond to God in raru. This 
definition grows out of the nature of human sinfulness. As long as people 
are in sin, they cannot believe in God. If they are to believe, they will do 
so only after God has initiated a change by which they may be released 
from the bondage of their will to sin. Regeneration is that act of God by 
which a person is thus released and by which he or she may exercise the 
dispositions of a freed nature. 


Regeneration is, therefore, an act of God through the immediate 
agency of the Hoty srr operative in human beings (Col. 2:13), 
originating in them a new dimension of moral life, a resurrection to new 
life in Christ. This new life is not merely a neutral state arising out of 
rorGivEeNEss Of sin, but a positive implantation of Christ’s righteousness by 
which a sinner is quickened (Jn. 5:21), begotten (1 Jn. 5:1), made a new 
creation (2 Cor. 5:17), and given a new life (Rom. 6:4). 


Regeneration involves an illumination of the mind, a change in the 
will, and a renewed nature. It extends to the total human nature, 
irrevocably altering our governing disposition, and restoring us to a true 
experiential knowledge in Christ. It is a partaking of the divine nature (2 
Pet. 1:4), a principle of spiritual life having been implanted in the heart. 
The efficient cause of regeneration is God himself (1 Jn. 3:9) acting in 
love through mercy (Eph. 2:4-5) to secure new life in the sinner through 


the instrument of his Word (1 Pet. 1:23). In regeneration, the soul is 
both passive and active: passive while it is still in bondage to sin and 
active when it is released. The regenerating work of the Holy Spirit is 
not conditioned by a prior acquiescence of the soul, but when the soul is 
released from sin, regenerated, it voluntarily and spontaneously turns 
toward God in fellowship. 


Rehabiah. ree‘huh-bi‘uh (Heb. ré/abyé H8152 and résabyadhii H8153, 
“Yahweh has made wide” [i.e., has been generous]). Son of E:mzer, 
grandson of Moses, and ancestor of a leading Levire family (1 Chr. 23:17; 
24:21; 26:25). 


Rehob (person). ree‘hob (Heb. ré/db H8150, possibly related to a 
root meaning “to be wide”). (1) Father of Hapapezer king of Zosan, whom 
Davw defeated at the Eurmrares (2 Sam. 8:3, 12). Some have taken the 
expression “son of Rehob” to indicate that Hadadezer was from Betu reHos 
(cf. 10:6), suggesting that he united this town and Zobah under his rule. 
See also Renos prace) #1. 


(2) One of the Levies who signed the covenant of Nexemman (Neh. 
10:11). 


Rehob (place). ree’hob (Heb. ré/0b H8149, “broad place, open 
plaza”). (1) A town or district at the N end of the Jorpan Valley marking 
the limit of the journey of the Israelite spies (Num. 13:21). During the 
reign of Davi it was one of the Aramean strongholds that sent forces to the 
aid of Ammon (2 Sam. 10:8; called Bern renos in v. 6; cf. Jdg. 18:28). Its 
exact location is unknown. 

(2) A town on the N border of Asner, listed between Aspon and Hammon 
(Josh. 19:28). Its location is uncertain, but some identify it with Tell el- 
Balat, some 12 mi. (19 km.) SE of Tyre; another possibility is Tell el-Rah 
b, 4 mi. (6 km.) farther to the SE. Other scholars believe that this Rehob 
is the same as #3 below. 


(3) A town on the S border of Asher, listed after Arnek (Josh. 19:30); it 
was one of the Levica cres assigned to the descendants of Gersnon (21:31; 
1 Chr. 6:75 [Heb. 6:60]). However, the people of Asher were unable to 
drive the Canaanite inhabitants out of the city (Jdg. 1:31). A town by the 
name of Rahabu is mentioned beside Dor in a list of Ramses II, and 
therefore many believe this Rehob should be located in the southern 
plain of Acco. It is probably to be identified with Tell el-Bir el-Gharbi 
(also T. Berweh and T. Bira), some 6 mi. (10 km.) ESE of Acco. 


Rehoboam. ree‘huh-boh‘uhm (Heb. résab Gm H8154, possibly “the 
people have become extended” or “the [divine] kinsman has been 
generous”; Gk. Rhoboam G4850). KJV NT Roboam. Son of Sotomon and 
first king of Juvan after the division of the kingdom (1 Ki. 11:43—12:27; 
14:21—15:6; 2 Chr. 9:31—12:16). Rehoboam’s mother was Naaman, an 
Ammonitess (1 Ki. 14:21; see Ammon). He was forty-one when he began to 
reign (c. 930 B.C.). He chose Suecuem as the site of his inauguration. 


Solomon’s wild extravagances and his vain ambition to make Israr the 
world power of his day had led him to set up a tremendously expensive 
capital and a very elaborate harem. The importation of so many pagan 
women for his narem resulted in a spiritual debacle in Israel. The luxuries 
of his palace and the expenses of his diplomatic corps and of his vast 
building program resulted in burdensome taxation. The northern tribes 
turned for leadership to Jerosoam, to whom God had revealed that he was 
to rule ten of the tribes (1 Ki. 11:26-40). When the coronation had been 
set, Jeroboam was called home from Egypt, and through him an appeal 
was made to Rehoboam for easier taxes. The latter, however, heeding 
the advice of young men, refused to heed the appeal, with the result that 
Israel rebelled against him. When Aporam was sent to collect the tribute, 
he was killed, and Rehoboam fled to Jerusatem (12:16-19). Jeroboam was 
then made king of the ten northern tribes. Rehoboam raised an army 
from Juvan and Bensamn, but was forbidden by God to attack (12:20-24). 
Jeroboam then fortified Shechem and Peniel, instituted pagan rites, and 
waged a relentless struggle against Rehoboam (12:25-28; 14:29-30). 


Rehoboam set to work to make his realm strong. Pagan high places 
were set up and shrines throughout the land allowed abominable 
practices to be observed among the people (1 Ki. 14:22-24). After being 
dissuaded from attacking Israel, Rehoboam began to strengthen his land. 
He fortified Brratenem, Gara, Lacuiss, Hesron, and other cities and made 
them ready to endure a siege by enemy forces. He gave refuge to priests 
and Levites whom Jeroboam had driven from Israel, and they brought 
wisdom and strength to his realm (2 Chr. 11:5-17). The fortified cities 
were captured by King Snisnax of Egypt. It is possible that Shishak’s 
invasion resulted from Jeroboam’s influence in Egypt, where he had fled 
to escape Solomon’s wrath (1 Ki. 11:40). Inscriptions in the temple at 
Karnak name 180 towns captured by Shishak, many of them in the 
northern kingdom. 


Rehoboam seems to have inherited his father’s love for luxury and 
show, for he gathered a substantial harem and reared a large family (2 
Chr. 11:18-23). He had eighteen wives and sixty concubines. He was not 
content with fortifying his land but spent large sums on ornate places of 
worship. When Rehoboam died (c. 913 B.C.), he was succeeded by his 
son Asian. 


Rehoboth. ri-hoh’both (Heb. ré/0b6t H8151, “broad places”). (1) A 
well dug by Isaac after his troubles with Asimerecn and the herdsmen of 
Gerar (Gen. 26:22). The Pumismes had filled in the old well so that Isaac’s 
servants had to dig new ones. But the herdsmen of Gerar claimed the 
first two for themselves (vv. 20-21). When a third one was uncontested, 
Isaac named it “Rehoboth,” saying, “Now the Lor» has given us room and 
we will flourish in the land” (v. 22). This Rehoboth has often been 
identified with modern Ruhaibeh, c. 22 mi. (35 km.) SW of Beersuesa, 
though the narrative suggests a site farther N, between Gerar and 
Beersheba. 

(2) The hometown of Smau, an early Edomite king (Gen. 36:37; 1 Chr. 
1:48). The text names it réhobét hannahar, “Rehoboth of the river,” and 
since Eupnrates is sometimes referred to as “the River” (e.g., Deut. 11:24; 
Josh. 24:3), the phrase can be translated “Rehoboth on the Euphrates” 


(cf. NRSV). If this is correct, the place in view may be modern Rahba, S 
of the mouth of the Khabur (Hasor), a tributary of the Euphrates in N 
Syria. More likely, however, the site should be looked for in Epom, in 
which case the river in question may be Wadi er-Rihab (just S of the 
Edom-Moab border), leading to a possible identification of Rehoboth 
with modern Khirbet ‘Ain Rihab. 


Rehoboth Ir. ri-hoh’both-ihr’ (Heb. ré46bot “îr H8155, “broad places of 
the city,” i.e., city squares or plazas). A city built by Nimreop in Assyria 
(Gen. 10:11). Alternatively, it may have been built by Assnur, as 
indicated by the KJV rendering, “Out of that land went forth Asshur, and 
builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth” (cf. also NJPS). Because no 
such place is known from Assyrian sources, most interpreters believe the 
reference is to an area within (or in the environs of) Nineven. Thus, 
instead of “Nineveh and Rehoboth Ir,” the words should probably be 
translated, “Nineveh with its city squares” (NIV mg.) or the like. It has 
also been suggested that ré/obot <ir is an epithet, so that the words 
should possibly be rendered, “Nineveh, the broad [or broadest] city,” or 
“Nineveh, the city of open streets.” 


Rehum. ree‘huhm (Heb. ré/iim H8156, possibly “[God has been] 
compassionate”). (1) An Israelite mentioned among leading individuals 
who returned from Basy.on with Zerussase. (Ezra 2:2; called Nenum in Neh. 
7:7). See also #4 below. 

(2) A Persian officer who coauthored a letter to King Anrraxerxes 
opposing the rebuilding of the Jerusalem tempte (Ezra 4:7-16). When a 
favorable reply came (vv. 17-22), Rehum, Shimshai, and their associates 
“went immediately to the Jews in Jerusalem and compelled them by 
force to stop” (v. 23). The NIV refers to him as “commanding officer,” 
but the Aramaic phrase probably indicates a civil rather than military 
position; some think he may have been the governor of Samaria. 

(3) Son of Bani; he was in charge of some of the Levires who helped 
Nenemian repair the wall of Jerusatem (Neh. 3:17). 


(4) One of the leaders of the people who sealed the covenant of 
Nehemiah (Neh. 10:25). Some connect this Rehum with #1 above. 


(5) One of the priestly leaders who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
12:3). Some scholars believe that here the name should be emended to 
Harm (cf. v. 15). 


Rei. ree‘i (Heb. ré i H8298, possibly “friendly”). One of the supporters 
of Sotomon at the time Aponuan attempted to secure the throne of Davm (1 
Ki. 1:8). He may have been an officer in the royal guard. Some scholars 
emend the text to read “Shimei and his friends” (following the Lucianic 
recension of the Szpruacint). 


reins. See xpney. 


Rekab, Rekabite. TNIV forms of Recas, Recasire. 


Rekah. TNIV form of Recan. 


Rekem (person). ree’kuhm (Heb. reqem H8390, meaning uncertain). 
(1) One of five kings of Mmuan killed by the Israelites in a battle on the 


plains of Moas (Num. 31:8; Josh. 13:21). See Resa. Some scholars think 
that the name Rekem may indicate a place rather than (or in addition to) 
a person, and Josspuus says that it was in fact the ancient name of Perra in 
Edomite territory (Ant. 4.7.1 8161). 

(2) Son of Hesron and descendant of Jupan in the line of Cares (1 Chr. 
2:43-44). 

(3) Son of Peresh (or of Sheresh), grandson of Makr, and great- 
grandson of Manasseu (1 Chr. 7:16 NRSV, NJPS). The KJV, NIV, and other 


translations, without good reason, render this name according to its 
pausal form, “Rakem.” 


Rekem (place). ree’kuhm (Heb. reqem H8389, meaning uncertain). A 
town within the tribal territory of Bensamm (Josh. 18:27). It was probably 
a short distance NW of Jerusatem, but its location is unknown. This town 
is to be distinguished from Rekem in Epom; see Rexem cerson) #1. 


religion. The Latin verb religare means “to hold back, restrain.” It came 
to be applied to the services and ritual and rules by which faith in and 
devotion to deity were expressed. In the OT there is no word that 
corresponds precisely to English “religion.” Frar (Ps. 2:11; Prov. 1:7) and 
worsHip (Deut. 4:19; 29:26; Ps. 5:7; 29:2) of God refer primarily to 
attitudes of the mind and acts of adoration, rather than to a ritual. In the 
NT, “religion” renders Greek thréskeia G2579 (adj. thréskos G2580, 
“religious”), referring to the outward expression as well as the content of 
faith. James makes a distinction between the sham and the reality of 
religious expression (Jas. 1:26-27). Pau. was loyal to his Hebrew religion 
before being converted (Acts 26:1-5). The KJV uses “the Jews’ religion” 
for Greek Ioudaismos G2682, “Judaism” (Gal. 1:13-14), and “religious” 
for a word better rendered “devout” (middle ptc. of sebo G4936, Acts 
13:43). 


Remaliah. rem‘uh-li‘uh (Heb. rēmalyāhû H8248, perhaps “Yahweh has 
adorned” or “Yahweh, be exalted!”). Father of Pekan, who was one of the 
last kings of Israel (2 Ki. 15:25 et al.). 


Remeth. ree’mith (Heb. remet H8255, possibly variant of rd -mét 
H8030, “heights”). A border town in the tribal territory of Issacuar (Josh. 
19:21). It is probably identical with Ramoth (1 Chr. 6:73) and Jarmuth 
(Josh. 21:29). See Ramotu Prace) #3. 


remission (of sins). See rorciveness. 


Remmon. Remmon. See Rmmon pra) #1. 


Remmon-methoar. See Rimwon praca) #2. 


remnant. The common notion of “something left over” occurs in the 
Bible with some frequency in a variety of contexts, including its 
application to political divisions and social groupings within Israel (e.g., 
“the rest of the populace” who were left in the city of Jerusalem after 
the capture of the city by Nesucnapnezzar, 2 Ki. 25:11). The shift from 
these uses to the theological meaning is easy to understand. Such a 
concept is of prime interest. The judgment of God upon a remnant, or, 
contrariwise, the manifestation of grace to them, shows how history and 
theology are intertwined. An example of a pertinent text is Mic. 5:3, 
which states: “Therefore Israel will be abandoned / until the time when 
she who is in labor gives birth / and the rest [Heb. yeter H3856] of his 
brothers return / to join the Israelites.” Thus the term came to be 
applied specifically to the spiritual kernel of the nation who would 
survive God’s judgment and become the germ of the new people of God. 
Thus Mican saw the returning glory of Israel (Mic. 2:12; 5:7). ZepHantan 
saw the triumph of this remnant (Zeph. 2:4-7), and so did Zecnarin 
(Zech. 8:1-8). Isaiah named a son Suearvasnus, Which means “a remnant 
returns” (Isa. 7:3). The apostle Pau. highlighted this concept to explain 
that the true Israel consists of those who believe (Rom. 9:23-30; 11:5). 


Remphan. See Repxan. 


rending of garments. See movrnine. 


repentance. The act or process of changing one’s mind, of turning the 
course of one’s life (esp. toward God) is encountered repeatedly in both 
OT and NT. It is expressed in Hebrew primarily by the verbs naam 


H5714 (niphal), “to regret, be sorry,” and sib H8740, “to return.” In 
Greek it is represented almost always by the verb metanoed G3566, “to 
change one’s mind,” and its cognate noun metanoia G3567. In the KJV 
OT, God himself is described as repenting (Exod. 32:14; 1 Sam. 15:11; 
Jon. 3:9-10; 4:2), but in the sense that he changed his attitude toward 
people because of a change within the people. God as perfect Deity does 
not change in his essential nature; but because he is in relationship with 
people who do change, he himself changes his relation and attitude from 
wraTH to mercy and from blessing to judgment, as the occasion requires. 
There is of course no suggestion of change from worse to better or bad to 
good. In contrast, human repentance is a change for the better and is a 
conscious turning from evil or disobedience or sin or idolatry to the 
living God (2 Ki. 17:13; Isa. 19:22; Jer. 3:12, 14, 22; Jon. 3:10). 

In the NT repentance and raru are the two sides of one coin (Acts 
20:21). They are a response to crace. Jesus preached the need for the 
Jews to repent (Matt. 4:17), and required his apostles/disciples to preach 
repentance to Jews and Gentiles (Lk. 24:47; Acts 2:38; 17:30). 
Repentance is a profound change of mind involving the changing of the 
direction of life from that of self-centeredness or sin-centeredness to 
God- or Christ-centeredness. God’s forgiveness is available only to those 
who are repentant, for only they can receive it. The positive side of 
repentance is conversion, the actual turning to God for grace. 


Rephael. ref’ay-uhl (Heb. répd él H8330, “God has healed”). Son of 
Shemaiah, grandson of Osep-rpom, and a gatekeeper from the Korahites (1 
Chr. 26:7; cf. v. 1). See Koran. Rephael and his brothers are described as 


“leaders in their father’s family because they were very capable men” (v. 
6). 


Rephah. ree’fuh (Heb. repah H8338, perhaps “abundance”). Son (or 
descendant) of Erxram (1 Chr. 7:25). His precise place in the genealogy is 


not clear, and the name Rephah does not occur in the parallel list (Num. 
26:35-36). 


Rephaiah. ri-fay’yuh (Heb. rēpāyâ H8341, “Yahweh has healed”). (1) 
A descendant of Davm through Jenormcu and Zeruspaser (1 Chr. 3:21). The 


Hebrew text is difficult. Some believe that Rephaiah was the son of 
Hananiah; others, the son of Jeshaiah (cf. NRSV and NJPS, following the 
LXX). 

(2) Son of Ishi and descendant of Smron during the reign of Hezexiay; 
Rephaiah and his brothers led 500 Simeonites in an invasion of “the hill 
country of Seir” (1 Chr. 4:42). 

(3) Son of Tola and grandson of Issacuar, described as head of family (1 
Chr. 7:2). 

(4) Son of Binea and descendant of King Sau: through Jonaman (1 Chr. 
9:43); the shorter form Rapnan is used in the parallel genealogy (9:43). 

(5) Son of Hur; he ruled “a half-district of Jerusalem” and was in 
charge of repairing a section of the city wall near the Broap wai (Neh. 
3:9). 


Rephaim. See Repuarres. 


© Dr. James C. Martin General view of the Valley of Rephaim (looking SW). David defended his kingship against 


the Philistines who came up this valley twice after the death of King Saul. 


Rephaim, Valley of. ref’ay-im (Heb. répd im H8329; for meaning, 
see Repuaire). A basin SW of Jerusatem whose N end marked the N 
boundary of the tribe of Jupan and the S boundary of the tribe of Bensamın 
(Josh. 15:8; 18:16). This area is today called simply the Baqsa or “valley” 
and constitutes a suburb of Jerusalem. After Davw captured Jerusalem 
and the Puuistwes heard about his being anointed king, they camped in 
the Valley of Rephaim anticipating an attack on the new capital of Israel 
(2 Sam. 5:17-21). David took up the challenge and defeated the 
Philistines at Baa. rrrazm. The Philistines prepared a second attack, but 
this time David routed them with an attack from the E on their rear 
guard (2 Sam. 5:22-25; the account of these two episodes is expanded in 
1 Chr. 11:15-19 and 14:10-17). The seventh and last mention of the 
Valley of Rephaim is in Isa. 17:5. The Bible records no reason that this 
valley should be named after the early inhabitants of Canaan whom the 
Israelites thought to be aiants (cf. Gen. 14:5; 15:20; Josh. 17:15). One can 
only guess that the people called “Rephaim” (Repuarres) lived in the 
vicinity of this valley. 


Rephaites. ref’ay-its (Heb. répd im H8328, often with the definite 
article, meaning possibly “the healers” or “the weak”). The Hebrew form 
repa im, evidently the plural of rapa» or perhaps rāpâ (see Rarna #3), is 
transliterated by the KJV as “Rephaim” when it refers to the valley of 
that name (see Repnaim, va.tey or) but as the superfluous plural “Rephaims” 
on two occasions (Gen. 14:5; 15:20); elsewhere, the KJV translates 
“giants.” The NRSV and other versions transliterate “Rephaim” 
throughout. The NIV uses the more natural English form “Rephaites” 
when the term designates a people group, but preserves “Rephaim” 
when the reference is to the valley. 


There is a term that has the same form (répd?im H8327, possibly 
“shades”) but that probably should be regarded as a distinct word (these 
terms may be related, though the etymology is disputed). This second 
word denotes the inhabitants of the netherworld in the OT (esp. in 
poetic and wisdom literature) and in some extrabiblical texts. The most 


that can be said with certainty about this use of Rephaim is that the 
Israelites applied the term to people who were dead and gone (cf. Ps. 
88:10; Prov. 2:18; Isa. 26:14; et al.). 

Whatever the connection between these terms, the people group 
known as Rephaites were inhabitants of Transsorpan in pre-Israelite times. 
The Moabites called them Emrzs, while the Ammonites referred to them 
as Zamzumites (Deut. 2:11, 20). They were subdued by Keportaomer c. 2000 
B.C. in Asnreroru xarnaim (Gen. 14:5). The Rephaites were one of ten ethnic 
groups whose lands God promised to Asranam (Gen. 15:20). This promise, 
apparently, was later qualified to exclude that portion of their land that 
had been taken over by Moas and Ammon (Deut. 2:9-12, 19-21), and thus 
it came to designate specifically the Rephaite holdings in Guran and the 
whole of Bashan (Deut. 3:13), but also the forest of Ephraim (Josh. 
17:15). Oc, king of Bashan, who reigned in Ashtaroth and Edrei and who 
was defeated by Moss, was the last survivor of the remnant of the 
Rephaites (Josh. 12:4; 13:12). 

According to Deut. 2:10-11, the Rephaites were “strong and numerous, 
and as tall as the Anakites” (see Axar). The name is also applied to cants 
among the Pmustmes who fought against Davw and his mighty warriors 
along their disputed border at both Gezer (1 Chr. 20:4) and Gam (vv. 6, 
8). In the latter two verses (as in 2 Sam. 21:16-22), they are described as 
descendants of “the Raphah” (so NJPS; the NIV has “Rapha”; KJV, “the 
giant”; NRSV, “the giants”). The relationship between the ethnic 
Rephaites and these Philistine warriors is debated; perhaps the latter 
were not precisely “descendants” but rather “devotees” of a deity named 
Rapha. 


Rephan. ref’uhn (Gk. Rhaiphan G4818, variants Rhemphan, Rhompham, 
etc., meaning uncertain). KJV Remphan; NASB Rompha. The name of an 
astral deity mentioned in Acts 7:43, which cites the Szpruacinr translation 
of Amos 5:26. In the latter, the MT has kiyyûn H3962, which may 
represent the Akkadian word kayamdnu, a term applied to Saturn (see 
Kawan). Some have speculated that the Hebrew scribes substituted the 
vowels of šiqqûs H9199 (“a detested thing”) for those of the Akkadian 


word to reflect the detestability of the pagan god. How the LXX came to 
have the unexpected Rhaiphan is uncertain. It may be the result of a 
mistaken transliteration of the Hebrew or it may be a form of Repa, a 
late Egyptian name for the god of the planet Saturn. 


Rephidim. ref‘i-dim (Heb. répidim H8340, prob. “camping [places]”). 
A stop in the wilderness wanderings of the Israelites (Exod. 17:1, 8; 19:2; 
Num. 33:14-15). On the basis of the traditional Mount Sma, near the S 
end of the peninsula formed by the gulfs of Suez and Aqabah, Rephidim 
might be the Wadi Feiran (cf. Paran) or the Wadi Rufaid. At Rephidim 
the Israelites rebelled against Moses because there was no water to drink. 
God instructed Moses to strike the rock. He did, and water came forth (v. 
6). Because of the attitude of the people, Moses named the place Massan 
and Merman, meaning “testing” and “contention” (17:7). It was also at 
Rephidim that Amatex fought with Israel (Exod. 17:8-15). 


reprobate. This adjective, meaning “corrupt” or “depraved,” is seldom 
if ever used in modern Bible versions. The KJV uses it once in the OT 
(but in the archaic sense “rejected,” with reference to silver, Jer. 6:30), 
and three times in the NT (Rom. 1:28; 2 Tim. 3:8; Tit. 1:16); the noun 
“reprobates” occurs three times in one passage (2 Cor. 13:5-7). In all the 
NT passages, the Greek word is adokimos G99 (which also appears in 1 
Cor. 9:27 and Heb. 6:8, the latter passage referring to “worthless” land). 
Its basic meaning seems to be “not standing the test, and so rejected.” 


reptile. See anmats. 


Resen. ree’suhn (Heb. resen H8271, possibly from Assyrian res éni, 
“head of spring”). A city in Assyria said to have been “between Nineveh 
and Calah” and to have been built by Nmrop (Gen. 10:11-12; the Hebrew 
text can be understood to mean that the builder was Assuur [cf. KJV and 
NJPS]). It is unclear whether the description “that is the great city” (v. 


12b) refers to Resen, or to Nineven, or (most likely) to Catan. No city of 
suitable prominence has been identified in this area, and some scholars 
have thought Resen corresponds to one of several Assyrian places 
referred to as Resh-eni (“fountain head”). Others have identified Resen 
with modern Selamiyeh, less than 3 mi. (5 km.) NW of Nimrud, which 
seems more plausible. Still others consider Resen not a place name as 
such, but rather a parenthetical description of some impressive water 
installation or military construction. 


reservoir. A place for the storage of water. This English term is used 
occasionally by modern versions (e.g., Isa. 22:11). The general climate of 
Pa.esting Made it necessary to devise ways of preserving the water supply 
through the dry months from May through September. The rocky terrain 
provided convenient opportunity for water storage with minimal effort. 
The rain or spring water was channeled into these storage facilities (see 
astern), and with care it could be kept palatable for a considerable time. 
An adequate supply of water was vital at all times, especially during 
siege (cf. 2 Chr. 32:3, 4). See also poot. 


resh. reysh (from late Heb. rêš, “head”). The twentieth letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet (n), with a numerical value of 200. It is named for the 
shape of the letter, which in its older form resembled a human head. Its 
sound corresponds roughly to that of English r, although in some 
traditions it has a uvular pronunciation. 


Resheph (deity). ree’shif. Also Rashaph, Rasaph. A deity worshipped 
through most of the ANE and associated with pestilence, death, and the 
underworld. The very ancient documents discovered in Esta show that 
Resheph was a prominent deity as early as the third millennium B.C., for 
one of the city gates was given his name. Much pertinent information 
comes from Ecypr, where Rephesh was a minor deity related to war and 
healing. In Ugarit (Ras suamra), Resheph was more prominent and was 
represented both as a god of plague and as a benevolent deity. The 


Hebrew word resep H8404, meaning “flame” or the like (Job 5:7; Ps. 
76:3; 78:48; Cant. 8:6), and possibly by extension “pestilence” (Deut. 
32:24; Hab. 3:5), possibly derives from the name of this god. 


Resheph (person). ree’shif (Heb. resep H8405, possibly “flame”). Son 
of Rephah and descendant of Epnram (1 Chr. 7:25). The MT (lit., “and 
Rephah his son and Resheph and Telah his son”) could be interpreted to 
mean that both Rephah and Resheph were sons of Berrian, the son of 
Ephraim (vv. 23-24), but most modern versions insert “his son” after 
“Resheph” (following a few Heb. MSS and the Lucianic recension of the 
LXX). In any case, the specific connection of the names in v. 25 to the 
Ephraimite genealogy is unclear. 


resin, gum resin. See pants. 


rest. A word of frequent occurrence in the Bible, in both Testaments. It 
is used of God, who “rested from all his work” (Gen. 2:2). God 
commanded that the seventh day, the Sassars, was to be one of rest 
(Exod. 16:23; 31:15) and that the land was to have its rest every seventh 
year (Lev. 25:4). God promised rest to the Israelites in the land of 
Canaan (Deut. 12:9). The word is sometimes used in the sense of trust 
and reliance (2 Chr. 14:11). Christ offers rest of soul to those who come 
to him (Matt. 11:28). Hebrews 4 says that God offers to his people a rest 
not enjoyed by those who died in the wilderness. 


restoration. The act of bringing back to a former state. This term is 
especially applied to the period of Hebrew history following the exnz. The 


time covered by the restoration of the Israelites may be said to begin 
about 515 B.C. and end with the time of Matacm, about 450 B.C. Once 


the edict of Cyrus, proclaimed in 538, had given official permission for 
expatriate groups in Basyton to return to their homelands and renew the 
pattern of their former ways of life, those members of the captive Jewish 


population who had caught the vision of a new existence in Jupra along 
theocratic lines, as indicated by Ezexm, were not slow to begin the 
arduous journey back to the desolated homeland. As the prophecies of 
Haccar and Zecuarian make plain, the initial enthusiasm which the 
returned exiles had manifested for the rebuilding of the ruined tempe 
became dissipated at a comparatively early period. The most that the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were apparently willing or able to do was the 
reconstruction of their own houses in the city. However, the situation 
was remedied by the timely intervention of Haggai and Zechariah in the 
year 520, and five years later the successor to the temple of Solomon 
was dedicated amid scenes of great rejoicing. 


resurrection. The divine miracle of restoring a deceased person to life 
in sopy and sour, either to temporal life, as was the case with Lazarus (Jn. 
11), or more properly to eternal, glorified life, to which Curisr was raised 
and to which those who are his will be raised at his return. Scripture 
also teaches a resurrection to eternal punishment in body and soul of 
those who lived and died without Christ (Matt. 10:28; Jn. 5:28-29; Acts 
24:15; see xscuatotocy). When the word resurrection is qualified, as a rule 
the expression “the resurrection of [or from] the dead” is used (Matt. 
22:31; Lk. 20:37; Acts 4:2; 17:32; 23:6; 24:21; 26:23; 1 Cor. 15:12-13). 
The resurrection of believers is sometimes called “the resurrection of the 
righteous” (Lk. 14:14; Acts 24:15) or “the resurrection of life” (Jn. 5:29 
NRSV); that of the unbelievers, “the resurrection of condemnation” (Jn. 
5:29 NRSV) or “of the unrighteous” (Acts 24:15 NRSV). The expression 
“resurrection of the body,” frequently used in the church creeds, is based 
on Scripture (cf. Matt. 27:52; Rom. 8:11; 1 Cor. 15:35, 42-44; Phil. 
3:21). The Bible does not speak of an abstract “immortality of the soul,” 
but rather of the repemerion of human beings in their whole complex 
personality, both body and soul. 


In the OT the most explicit passage on the resurrection is Dan. 12:2, 
which clearly predicts the resurrection and eternal judgment of those 
who have died. Almost equally explicit is Isa. 26:19. In its context, this 
verse is parallel to vv. 11-15. In them the voice of God’s people is heard, 
repeating his promises and looking forward to their fulfillment; in v. 19 


the voice of the Lord responds, affirming the hope that lies before his 
distressed people, confirming the conviction that they will rise again. 
The reference to “dew” is added by way of explanation: dew had a wide 
metaphorical use, picturing the heavenly contribution to earthly well- 
being. The dead wait in the dust until God’s life-giving, reviving dew 
falls on them and brings them to life. Again, Isa. 25:8 is explicit in its 
affirmation that in the pay or THE LorD, even pram itself will disappear to be 
seen no more. The meaning of Job 19:23-27 is much disputed and the 
Hebrew text is not at all easy to translate, yet a case can undoubtedly be 
made out for an interpretative translation along the following lines: 
“Though, after my skin (i.e., my present life, wasting away with disease), 
they destroy this (body), yet from (the vantage point of) my flesh I shall 
see God.” 


In the provence of God, revelation is a matter of progress rather than 
full clarity all at once. The Lord educated his people from truth to truth, 
as any careful teacher does. Each age was given sufficient light for its 
own needs so as to enjoy spiritual life and fellowship with God. The full 
revelation of immortality awaited the advent of our Lord and Savior who 
“brought life and immortality to light through the gospel” (2 Tim. 1:10). 


In the NT the word for “resurrection,” anastasis G414, signifies the 
arising to life of a dead body. In secular Greek the word may refer to any 
act of rising up or sitting up; but the theological interpretation of the 
word in the NT does not depend only on its literal meaning but also on 
the contexts in which it is found. The doctrine of resurrection is stated 
clearly in its simplest form in Pau:’s words before the Roman law court 
presided over by Frux: “There will be a resurrection of both the righteous 


and the wicked” (Acts 24:15). The most detailed statement of the 
doctrine of twofold resurrection is found in Rev. 20:4-15. 


In the words of Jesus, the only clear allusion to a twofold resurrection 
is found in Jn. 5:25, 28-29. It must be remembered that John shares the 
cosmic perspective according to which the eschatological complex began 
with the carnation (see 1 Jn. 2:18). In Jn. 5:25 Jesus refers to the fact 
that he “now” exercises his power to raise the dead selectively, “those 
who hear will live.” (Compare the resurrection of Lazarus, Jn. 11, and of 
the son of the widow of Naw, Lk. 7:11-17, as well as Matt. 27:50-53.) 


John 5:28-29 refers to the future and alludes to the distinction made in 
Dan. 12:2, which John develops in Rev. 20:4-15. 


Some see in 1 Thess. 4:16-17 an implication that the dead who are not 
“in Christ” will not be raised at the same time as the redeemed. This is 
possibly also the implication of 1 Cor. 15:20-28. John 5:28-29 bases the 
resurrection of the dead firmly on the power of Christ as exhibited in his 
own resurrection (see RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST), and states the substance of 
the later pronouncement before Felix (Acts 24:15). By the power of 
Christ all the dead will be raised. 


With 1 Cor. 15:23-24 Paul gives an enumeration of three “orders” of 
resurrection, one of which, the resurrection of Christ, is past. (1) Christ 
the firstfruits. (2) “Those who belong to him.” This second “order” of 
resurrection is said to take place “when he comes.” (3) “Then the end 
will come.” The “end” in this context follows the resurrection of those 
who are Christ’s. It includes the time when Christ “reigns” and subdues 
all his enemies. The last enemy, death itself, is to be subdued. This must 
be regarded as taking place when all the rest of the dead without 
exception stand before the Great White Throne (Rev. 20:12-15). This 
final subduing of death is Paul’s third “order” of resurrection. Since 
Paul’s first “order” is the resurrection of Christ, it is obvious that Paul’s 
second and third “orders” of resurrection coincide with John’s future 
“first resurrection” and his resurrection of “the rest of the dead” (Rev. 
20:4-15). 


resurrection of Jesus Christ. Although no one was present at the 
moment of the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, the disciples witnessed 
the appearance of the resurrected Jesus, and they also saw the empty 
tomb. In the NT there are six accounts of these events. Each of the four 
Gospels contains an account (Matt. 28; Mk. 16; Lk. 24; Jn. 20-21), and 
there are two others (Acts 1:1-11; 1 Cor. 15:1-11). 


I. The narratives. The brief accounts of the resurrection 
appearances contrast with the lengthy narratives of the passion and 
death of Jesus. The reason for this is as follows. Concerning the death of 
Jesus, Jews asked, “How could Jesus be the true Messiah and die on a 
cross when the law of Moses teaches that to die such a death is to be 


under God’s curse?” And Gentiles asked, “If Jesus was the true King of 
the Jews, why was he rejected by his own people?” Thus long accounts 
were necessary to provide answers. But the questions concerning the 
resurrection were basically concerning proof. So the six accounts provide 
the testimony of eyewitnesses who claimed to have seen not only the 
empty tomb but also the resurrected Jesus. There was no need for 
lengthy descriptions. 


II. Within and beyond history. On the basis of the NT, 
Christians usually make two parallel claims concerning the resurrection 
of Jesus. First, it was a definite historical event and as such is open to 
historical investigation. Second, it was more than a historical event, for 
it involved a major dimension that is not open to historical investigation. 
The evidence for the Resurrection as an event within history may be 
listed as follows: 
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Jesus occurred in the newly hewn tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 


(1) The tomb of Jesus found empty some thirty-six hours after his burial. 
Despite efforts by Jews to prove that the body was stolen and buried 
elsewhere, the body was never located or produced by those who 
allegedly stole it or by anyone else. Further, the suggestion that Jesus 
only swooned on the cross and then revived in the cool tomb is 
impossible to substantiate. 


(2) The disciples claiming that Jesus actually appeared. They saw Jesus 
when they were fully awake and when they doubted that he was alive. 


What they saw was neither a subjective vision (in their imagination, a 
kind of hallucination) nor an objective vision (provided by God to show 
that the true and essential spirit of Jesus was alive). They actually saw 
Jesus on earth; they were witnesses of resurrection. 


(3) The sober nature of the narratives describing the resurrection 
appearances. There is no attempt to describe the resurrection itself, and 
there is no obvious collusion between the various writers to doctor or 
adorn their material. The most amazing event in human history is 
described with reverential reserve. 


(4) The transformation of the disciples and the existence of the church. 
Men who were cowards became fearless preachers and founded the 
church for one reason and one alone—they believed with all their hearts 
that Jesus had risen from the dead and was alive forevermore. And when 
they preached the cospe that Jesus who was crucified now lives as Lord 
and Savior, they saw lives changed by that living Lord. 


In modern times there has been a readiness within the church to 
discount or hold loosely to the fact of the resurrection of Jesus as an 
event within history. This tendency must be resisted, for if his 
resurrection is not an event within history (within the same physical 
universe and space and time in which we live), then what the NT claims 
that God accomplished in Jesus Christ on the cross for satvation is not 
applicable to us in history. The bodily resurrection of Jesus (as Paul 
insists in 1 Cor. 15) is of fundamental importance and cannot be ignored 
or set aside. 


As a real event in history, the resurrection cannot, however, be wholly 
explained in terms of historical causation. There is both continuity and 
discontinuity with history. The continuity is seen in the kind of 
information listed above as evidence. The discontinuity is in terms of 
what the believing church receives and accepts concerning that 
resurrection: that it is the disclosure of the xncpom or cop; that it is the 
incursion of the new creation into the old creation; and that it is the 
foundation of a new humanity in Jesus, the second and last Anam. These 
“theological truths” are beyond historical investigation, for they are 
claims that can be verified only at the end of the age. 


Il. What kind of body? There were both differences and 


similarities in the pre- and postresurrection body of Jesus. Yet there was 
a basic identity so that one may speak of “identity-in-transformation.” 
For Jesus, bodily resurrection meant resuscitation with transformation— 
that is, not only resuscitation (as with Lazarus in Jn. 11), but also the 
metamorphosis of the body so that what was a mortal body became a 
spiritual and immortal body, transformed by the power of God, Creator 
of life and bodies. Apart from isolated incidents (e.g., walking on the 
water), the pre-Easter Jesus was subject to material, physical, and spatial 
limitations. He walked from one place to another, passed through doors 
to enter rooms, and climbed steps to get onto the roofs of houses. Yet 
after his resurrection he was no longer bound by these limitations. He 
passed through a sealed tomb, through locked doors, and appeared and 
disappeared without notice. He became visible here and there and from 
time to time. This suggests that his true or essential state as a 
transformed person was that of invisibility and immateriality, with the 
ability to be localized at will. 


IV. A theology of resurrection. There are various ways of 
stating a theology of resurrection, but perhaps that which best reflects 
the NT evidence is the theme of vindication. 


(1) God raised Jesus from the dead and thereby vindicated him as the true 
Messiah. The manner of Jesus’ death gave the impression that God had 
rejected him, for to hang on a tree was to be under the divine curse 
(Deut. 21:23; Gal. 3:13). In resurrection, Jesus was vindicated. He was 
no longer implicitly claiming to be the Messian by his teaching and deeds: 
he was now demonstrated to be Messiah in fact and in truth. Peter, over 
a year before the crucifixion, had asserted, “You are the Christ” (Matt. 
16:16), and fifty days after the resurrection he told the crowd in 
Jerusalem: “Therefore, let all Israel be assured of this: God has made this 
Jesus, whom you crucified, both Lord and Christ” (Acts 2:36). Later, by 
means of a quotation from Ps. 118, Peter explained to the Jewish leaders 
the vindication of Jesus; he claimed that Jesus is “the stone you builders 
rejected, which has become the capstone” (Acts 4:11). Then Paut wrote 
that Jesus “as to his human nature was a descendant of David, and who 
through the Spirit of holiness was declared with power to be the Son of 
God by his resurrection from the dead” (Rom. 1:3-4); Jesus was always 
Son or cop, but the resurrection was the actual vindication of this Sonship 


(however, see the TNIV rendering). 


(2) God raised Jesus from the dead and thereby vindicated his teaching 
and work of atonement. The resurrection is God’s “Amen” to the cry of 
Jesus, “It is finished.” The resurrection is God’s “Yes” to the ministry and 
teaching of Jesus. Jesus was “delivered over to death for our sins and 
was raised to life for our justification” (Rom. 4:25). In the light of the 
resurrection Paul could “boast...in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Gal. 6:14) because it revealed the eternal love of God for human 
sinners. 


(3) God caused the new age to dawn in the resurrection. With the raising 
of Jesus from death and the transformation of his body, there began a 
new order of existence. What belongs to the future kingdom of God, the 
glorious age to come, has made its appearance in this present evil age. 
Paul deliberately spoke of the resurrected Jesus as the rirstrrurrs of the 
harvest of the age to come (1 Cor. 15:20, 23). 


In the NT the theology of the resurrection cannot be separated from 
the theology of the ascension or the theology of exatration. Often in the NT 
the word resurrection includes the idea of ascension, while the word 
exaltation takes in both resurrection and ascension. 


retribution. The act of paying back to someone according to that 
person’s just deserts. Retribution is usually, although not exclusively, 
considered in terms of punishment for wrongdoing. In systematic 
theology, the distinction is sometimes made between God’s remunerative 
justice, in which he distributes rewarns, and his retributive justice, in which 
he expresses his hatred of sin by inflicting penalties. The word retribution 
is not found in Scripture, but the idea is expressed in reference to the 
divine wra, vengeance, punishment, and judgment when God “will give 
to each person according to what he has done” (Rom. 2:6). The concept 
reminds us not to misinterpret the crace of the cospz. in such a way that 
we overlook God’s judgment on the impenitent sinner (1:18). 
Retribution is the natural outcome of sm (Gal. 6:7-8), the thought of 
which was reflected in Jonn rue paptist’s warning to “flee from the coming 
wrath” (Matt. 3:7; Lk. 3:7; cf. 1 Thess. 1:10). One of the NT’s most 


terrible references is to “the wrath of the Lamb” (Rev. 6:16). 


return of Christ. See sscuatotocy. 


Reu. ree’yoo (Heb. rē i H8293, possibly short form of Reus1, “friend of 
God”; Gk. Rhagau G4814). Son of Prire and descendant of Smem (Gen. 
11:18-21; 1 Chr. 1:25); included in Luke’s ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:35; 
KJV, “Ragau”). 


Reuben. roo’bin (Heb. rēûbēn H8017, “See! A son!”; gentilic rē tibéni 
H8018, “Reubenite”; Gk. Rhoubén G4857). Firstborn son of Jacos and 
Lean; the name is also applied to the Israelite tribe that descended from 
him. According to the biblical text, Jacob loved Racue. more than Leah, 
but “the Loro saw that Leah was not loved,” and thus “he opened her 
womb” (Gen. 29:30-31). When her son was born, she named him Reuben 
“because the Lor» has seen [rad] my misery [bésonyi]” (v. 32; thus her 
explanation involves a wordplay). Nothing is known about Reuben’s 
early life, except that on one occasion he brought his mother mandrakes, 
which she used in getting Jacob to give her another son (30:14-15). As 
an adult, Reuben committed incest at Eder (35:22), and because of this 
sin Jacob later predicted, “Turbulent as the waters, you will no longer 
excel” (49:4). He delivered Joseren from death by warning his brothers 
(37:19-22; 42:22) and later offered his sons as surety for Benjamin (42:37). 
He took four sons into Egypt (46:9). 


The tribal territory of Reuben. 


Some centuries later, when Iskaz went out from Egypt, his tribe 
numbered 46,500 men of military age (Num. 1:21; 2:10); near the end of 
the wilderness wanderings, the number was 43,730 (26:7). The 
Reubenites made a covenant with Moszs in order to occupy the rich 
grazing lands of Guran (32:1-33). That they kept the covenant is attested 
by the monument to Bonan, a descendant of Reuben (Josh. 15:6). When 
the other tribes were settled in Canaan, Reuben, along with Gan and half 
of Manassen, returned to Gilead and set up a great monument as a 
reminder of the unity of the Israelites (Josh. 22). In protecting their 
flocks against marauding nomads they became a bold and skilled warlike 
people (1 Chr. 5:1-19). Along with Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
they sent 120,000 men to support King Davin (12:37). During Jenv’s reign, 
these tribes were oppressed by Hazarı (2 Ki. 10:32-33). Because of their 
unfaithfulness, they were eventually taken into captivity by TIGLATH-PILESER 
of Assyria (1 Chr. 5:25-26). 


Reuel. roo‘uhl (Heb. ré <i él H8294, “friend of God”). KJV also Raguel 
(only Num. 10:29). (1) Son of Esau by Basemarn daughter of Isumar. (Gen. 
36:3-4, 10; 1 Chr. 1:35). His four sons became clan chiefs in Enom (Gen. 


36:13, 17; 1 Chr. 1:37). 

(2) Priest of Mmun and father-in-law of Moses (Exod. 2:18; Num. 
10:29), usually referred to as Jeruro (see separate article). Some scholars 
connect the use of the name Reuel with the Edomite tribe (above, #1). 


(3) Father of Euasarn; at the time of the census in Sinai, Eliasaph was 
appointed leader of the tribe of Gav (Num. 2:14 KJV and most versions, 
following MT). Instead of Reuel, the NIV reads Deve. because that is the 
form used in every other reference to this individual (Heb. dé ú él 
H1979, Num. 1:14; 7:42, 47; 10:20). The difference no doubt resulted 
from the common scribal error of confusing the consonants d and r, 
which look very similar in Hebrew. The Sepruacinr reads Ragouél in all five 


passages, and on that basis some scholars argue that Reuel is the original 
form. 

(4) Son of Ibnijah, descendant of Bensamn, and ancestor of Meshullam; 
the latter is listed among the Benjamites who resettled in Jerusatem (1 
Chr. 9:8). 


Reumah. roo’muh (Heb. ré ~imd H8020, derivation uncertain). The 
concubine of Nanor, brother of Asranam (Gen. 22:24). Her four sons 
probably became ancestors of Aramean tribes who lived in the environs of 


Damascus. 


revelation. In Christian theology, this term refers to God’s disclosure 
of himself in nature (general revelation) and in Scripture (special 
revelation). The phrase general revelation, which includes creation, 
CONSCIENCE, and uistory, focuses on the fact that God exists and must be 
honored as sovereign—a truth that is known, and has always been 
known, by all human beings everywhere, rendering them without excuse 
when they ignore him and do what is evil (Ps. 19:1-6 [cf. 14:1]; Rom. 
1:18-20). Special revelation focuses on satvation—truths about sin, GRACE, 
ATONEMENT, FAITH, and so on; these were disclosed in both word (verbal 
communication) and deed (redemptive history) to the chosen line of 


Asranam and then more extensively through the coset. To call the Bee the 
Word of God is to claim that it is the unique and faithful statement of 
God’s self-revelation to human beings. When used in this way, it usually 
is coordinated with the concept of inspiration (the work of the Hoty sert in 
guiding the writers of the Bible to put down what God wanted them to 
write). The equation of the Bible with revelation derives from such texts 
as Jn. 10:34-35; 2 Tim. 3:15-16; Heb. 3:7-11; 2 Pet. 1:19-21. Revelation 
may also be studied, however, as an actual theme within the Bible by 
noticing how the cluster of words that convey the idea of God’s self- 
disclosure in word and deed are used. This article will deal with the 
latter theme. 


The common Hebrew verb gālâ H1655 (“to uncover”) is frequently 
used of God’s self-disclosure (Gen. 35:7 et al.). In the Greek NT such 
words as the noun apokalypsis G637 (“unveiling, disclosure”) and the 
verbs apokalypto G636 (“to disclose, bring to light”) and phanerood G5746 
(“to show, make known”) are often employed in a strong theological 
sense. These and other terms convey the whole spectrum of ways and 
means through which God discloses himself, his will, and his purposes to 
his people. And God reveals himself in order that his people might know, 
love, trust, serve, and obey him as Lord. 

At the center of God’s self-unveiling or revelation is Jesus, the Messan 
and Incarnate Son. In the past God spoke to the patriarchs and prophets 
in many and varied ways, but his complete and final word is given in 
and through Jesus, the Locos (Jn. 1:1; Heb. 1:1). The presence, words, 
deeds, and exaltation of Jesus constitute revelation. He is the Light for 
revelation to the Gentiles (Lk. 2:32), and it is he who reveals the Father 
to the disciples (Matt. 11:27). The incarnate Son is the embodiment of 
revelation: “The grace of God that brings salvation has appeared to all 
men” (Tit. 2:11); and with the incarnation “the kindness and love of God 
our Savior appeared” for men to see (3:4; in these two passages the Gk. 
verb meaning “to appear” is epiphaind G2210). 

Before the ascension of Jesus the apostles were the recipients of 
revelation, even though their hearts and minds were not always open or 
able to receive it. After the sending of the Holy Spirit—who came from 
the Father through the exalted, incarnate Son, and who came to 


represent the Son within the apostolic group and within the church they 
created—the apostles were very conscious of having witnessed 
revelation in and by Jesus before his ascension, and of receiving 
revelation from the exalted Jesus through the Spirit since Pentscosr. In 
fact, the Spirit shared with them the mind of the exalted Christ so that 
they were able to see his ministry, death, resurrection, and exaltation in 
the way in which he, as Messiah, saw them (Jn. 14:26; 15:26; 16:13). 
Thus to hear them preach the Good News was the same as hearing Jesus 
himself proclaim the xepom or cop (Matt. 10:40; Lk. 10:16; Jn. 12:44). 
Pau. was conscious that Christ was working and speaking through him 
(Rom. 15:18; 2 Cor. 13:3). Therefore what the apostles preached and 
taught, and what eventually they wrote in the books of the NT, 
constitutes God’s revelation given to and through them. In fact they refer 
to the receiving of revelation not only in terms of the central realities of 
the faith, but also in the form of personal instructions and guidance for 
their own lives and ministry (e.g., 2 Cor. 12:1-10; Gal. 2:2). 

Christ revealed God in ancient Galilee and Judea, and Christ will 
reveal God when he returns to earth to judge the living and the dead. 
The last book of the Bible, which tells of the last days, is called 
Revelation (see Reveation, soox or). Paul taught that Christians should look 
for the glorious appearing of their Savior (2 Thess. 2:8; 1 Tim. 6:14; 2 
Tim. 4:1). 


Revelation, Book of the. The last book of the NT, frequently called 
The Apocalypse of John from the use of the Greek word apokalypsis G637 
(“unveiling”) in Rev. 1:1. This is the only book of the NT that is 
exclusively prophetic in character. It belongs to the class of apocatyptic 
uireRATURE in Which the divine message is conveyed by visions and dreams. 
According to the initial statement in the book, it consists of the revetation 
that God gave to Jesus Christ so that he might “show his servants what 
must soon take place.” 


I. The Author. Unlike many apocalyptic books that are either 
anonymous or published under a false name, Revelation is ascribed to a 
man named John, evidently a well-known person among the churches of 


Asia minor. He described himself as a brother of those who were suffering 
persecution (Rev. 1:9), and traditionally he has been identified as Jonn THe 


APOSTLE, SON Of ZEBEDEE. 


The earliest definite historical reference to this Apocalypse appears in 
the works of Justin Martyr (c. A.D. 135), who, in alluding to the 
twentieth chapter, said that John, one of the apostles of Christ, 
prophesied that those who believed in Christ would dwell in Jerusalem a 
thousand years. Irenaeus (180) quoted Revelation five times and named 
John as the author. Clement of Alexandria (c. 200) received the book as 
authentic Scripture, and the Muratorian Fragment (c. 170) lists it as a 
part of the accepted canon by the end of the second century. 


Its relation to John son of Zebedee was questioned by Dionysius of 
Alexandria (A.D. 231-265) on the grounds that the writer unhesitatingly 
declared his name, whereas the author of the fourth gospel did not do 
so, and that the vocabulary and style were utterly different from John’s 
gospel and letters. He admitted that the Apocalypse was undoubtedly 
written by a man called John, but not by the beloved disciple. Eusebius, 
who quotes Dionysius at length, mentions both in the quotation and in a 
discussion of his own that there were hints of two Johns in Epuesus, and 
intimates that one wrote the Gospel of John and the other wrote 
Revelation. This view is not generally supported by the church fathers, 
nor does the internal evidence make it necessary. The second “John” is a 
shadowy figure and cannot be identified with any of the known disciples 
of Jesus mentioned in the Gospels. 
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wrote the book of Revelation 


The so-called grammatical mistakes in Revelation are chiefly 
unidiomatic translations of Hebrew or Aramaic expressions, which 
would be impossible to render literally into Greek. The very nature of 
the visions made smooth writing difficult, for the seer was attempting to 
describe the indescribable. There are some positive likenesses to the 
accepted writings of John, such as the application of the term “Word of 
God” to Christ (Rev. 19:13), the reference to the “water of life” (22:17), 
and the concept of the “Lamb” (5:6). It is possible that John had the aid 
of a secretary in writing the gospel and his letters, but that he was forced 
to transcribe immediately the visions without the opportunity to reflect 
on them or to polish his expression. 


II. Date and place. There are two prevailing views regarding the 
date of the Apocalypse. The earlier date in the reign of Nero is favored by 
some because of the allusion to the temple in Rev. 11:1-2, which 
obviously refers to an early structure. Had the Apocalypse been written 
after A.D. 70, the temple in Jerusalem would not have been standing. 
The number 666 in Rev. 13:18 has also been applied to Nero, for that is 
the total numerical value of the consonants of his name as spelled in 
Hebrew. In ch. 18 the allusion to the five kings that are fallen, one 
existing, and one yet to come, could refer to the fact that five emperors 
—Aucustus, Terrus, Caticuta, Craunius, and Nero—had already passed away; 
another, perhaps Galba, was reigning, and would be followed shortly by 


still another (17:9-11). By this reasoning the Revelation would have 
been written at the end of Nero’s reign, when his mysterious suicide had 
given rise to the belief that he had merely quit the empire to join the 
Partuians, With whom he would come to resume his throne later. 


A second view, better substantiated by the early interpreters of the 
book, places it in the reign of Domman (A.D. 81-96), almost at the close of 
the first century. Irenaeus (c. 180), Victorinus (c. 270), Eusebius (c. 
328), and Jerome (c. 370) all agree on this date. It allows time for the 
decline that is presupposed by the letters to the churches, and it fits 
better with the historical conditions of the Roman sempre depicted in the 
symbolism. 

The place of writing was the island of Parmos, where John had been 


exiled for his faith. Patmos was the site of a penal colony, where 
political prisoners were condemned to hard labor in the mines. 


The seven churches of Revelation 2 and 3. 


Overview of REVELATION 


Author: An early Christian named John, probably to be 


identified with JoHN THE APOSTLE. 


Historical setting: Written from prison on the island of 
Patmos. The earliest Christian traditions date the book to the 
time of persecution under Emperor Domman c. A.D. 95, but 
some scholars prefer a date during the reign of Nero c. A.D. 
65. 


Purpose: To encourage Christians in the midst of opposition 
and suffering by assuring them that Curisr will be victorious 
over the forces of evil. 


Contents: After an introduction that includes a vision of 
Christ (Rev. 1), the book conveys messages to seven specific 
churches in Asia minor (chs. 2-3), followed by a series of 
visions: the heavenly court, the scroll, and its seven seals of 
judgment (4:1—8:1); seven angels with seven trumpets (8:2 
—11:19); a woman and a dragon, two beasts, and other 
figures (chs. 12-14); seven bowls of wrath (chs. 15-16); the 
fall of Babylon and the final battle (chs. 17-19); the reign of 
Christ and the new Jerusalem (chs. 20-22) 


III. Destination. Revelation was addressed to seven churches of the 
Roman province of Asia, which occupied roughly the western third of 
what is now Turkey. The cities where these churches were located were 
on the main roads running N and S, so that a messenger carrying these 
letters could move in a direct circuit from one to the other. There were 
other churches in Asia at the time when Revelation was written, but 
these seven seem to have been selected because they were representative 
of various types of need and of Christian experience. They have been 
interpreted (1) as representing successive periods in the life of the 
church or (2) as seven aspects of the total character of the church. 
Undoubtedly they were actual historical groups known to the author. 


IV. Occasion. Revelation was written for the express purpose of 
declaring “what must soon take place” (Rev. 1:1), in order that the evils 
in the churches might be corrected and that they might be prepared for 


the events that were about to confront them. The moral and social 
conditions of the empire were deteriorating, and Christians had already 
begun to feel the increasing pressure of paganism and the threat of 
persecution. The book of Revelation provided a new perspective on 
history by showing that the kingdom of Christ was eternal and that it 
would ultimately be victorious over the kingdoms of the world. 


V. Methods of interpretation. There are four main schools of 
interpretation. The preterist holds that Revelation is simply a picture of 
the conditions prevalent in the Roman empire in the late first century, 
cast in the form of vision and prophecy to conceal its meaning from 
hostile pagans. The historical view contends that the book represents in 
symbolic form the entire course of church history from the time of its 
writing to the final consummation, and that the mystical figures and 
actions described in it can be identified with human events in history. 
The futurist, on the basis of the threefold division given in Rev. 1:19, 
suggests that “what you have seen” refers to the immediate environment 
of the seer and the vision of Christ (1:9-19), “what is now” denotes the 
churches of Asia or the church age they symbolize (2:1—3:22), and 
“what will take place later” (most of the book) relates to those events 
that will attend the return of Christ and the establishment of the city of 
God. The idealist or symbolic school treats Revelation as purely a 
dramatic picture of the conflict of good and evil, which persists in every 
age but which cannot be applied exclusively to any particular historical 
period. 


VI. Structure and content. Revelation contains four great 
visions, each of which is introduced by the phrase “in the Spirit” (Rev. 
1:10; 4:2; 17:3; 21:10). Each of these visions locates the seer in a 
different place, each contains a distinctive picture of Christ, and each 
advances the action significantly toward its goal. The first vision (1:9— 
3:22) pictures Christ as the critic of the churches, who commends their 
virtues and condemns their vices in the light of his virtues. The second 
vision (4:1—16:21) deals with the progressive series of seals, trumpets, 
and bowls, which mark the judgment of God on a world dominated by 
evil. The third vision (17:21—21:8) depicts the overthrow of evil society, 
religion, and government in the destruction of Babylon and the defeat of 
the beast and his armies by this victorious Christ. The last vision (21:9— 


22:5) is the establishment of the city of God, the eternal destiny of his 
people. The book closes with an exhortation to readiness for the return 
of Christ. Thus the document may be outlined as follows: 


I. Introduction: the return of Christ (1:1-8) II. Christ, the critic of the 
churches (1:9—3:22) III. Christ, the controller of destiny (4:1—16:21) 
IV. Christ, the conqueror of evil (17:1—21:8) V. Christ, the 
consummator of hope (21:9—22:5) VI. Epilogue: appeal and invitation 
(22:6-21) 


revenge. See AVENGER OF BLOOD; VENGEANCE. 


reverence. Profound respect felt and shown to someone, especially 
God. The English term is used a number of times in Bible versions to 
render several Hebrew and Greek terms. Reverence consists of fear, awe, 
and deference in worshipful tribute paid to God (or some other deity) 
and to things sacred. Various OT references are related to contrasts 
between the worsmr of Yahweh and that of other gods (e.g., Lev. 19:30; 
26:2). Paut said to the Ephesian Christians, “Submit to one another out of 
reverence for Christ” (Eph. 5:21). See rear. 


revellings. This English term, referring to extreme intemperance and 
lustful indulgence, is used by the KJV in two passages. Pau lists it with 
murder as barring the way into the kingdom of God (Gal. 5:21), and 
Perr denounces it (1 Pet. 4:3). The NIV renders “orgies” in both 
instances. 


revile. To address with abusive or insulting language, to reproach. 
Israelites were forbidden to revile their parents on pain of death (Exod. 
21:17 KJV; NIV, “curses”). Israel was reviled by Moas and Ammon (Zeph. 
2:8 KJV; NIV, “taunts”). Jesus endured reviling on the cross (Mk. 15:32 


KJV). Revilers will have no part in the kingdom of God (1 Cor. 6:10 
KJV). The NIV uses the word when speaking of those who insult or 
blaspheme God (Ps. 10:13; 44:16; 74:10, 18). 


revised versions. See BIBLE VERSIONS, ENGLISH. 


reward. Something given in return for an action, whether good or evil; 
recompense, requital. In the preponderance of biblical citations, it is the 
reward of good for good deeds that is in evidence. In the OT the osepience 
of the people of God to their covenant obligations resulted in both 
spiritual and physical benefits. The OT threefold blessing of (1) the 
continuance of the descendants of Asranam, (2) the settlement in Canaan, 
and (3) the final culmination of the covenant in the Messian—all were 
included as aspects of the reward for the faithfulness of Israel. Spiritual 
blessings were uppermost, while, as in all God’s providential dealings 
with his people, obedience to the law and its structure of the spheres of 
life brought about material well-being. Similarly, the NT presents two 
separate levels of reward: the spiritual, which results only from faith in 
Christ, and the physical, which accrues to all who follow God’s creation 
ordinances. 


The fundamental principle, however, is made clear by Pau: “It does 
not, therefore, depend on human desire or effort, but on God’s mercy” 
(Rom. 9:16 TNIV). The Scripture does teach degrees of rewards 
dependent upon the individual’s faithfulness to God’s commands (e.g., 
Matt. 25:14-30; 1 Cor. 3:12-15). Such rewards are like all others in 
Scripture, promised both for the present life and for the glorification of 
the believer in the world to come. “As the outcome of your faith you 
obtain the salvation of your souls” (1 Pet. 1:9 RSV). The rich meaning of 
the reward of faith as it is promised throughout Scripture can be seen in 
the beginning of the covenant of grace when God said to Abram: “I am 
your...very great reward” (Gen. 15:1), and in the final chapter of 
Revelation, when Jesus says, “Behold, I am coming soon! My reward is 
with me, and I will give to everyone according to what he has done” 
(Rev. 22:12). 


Rezeph. ree’zif (Heb. resep H8364, meaning uncertain). A city in 
Mesopotamia conquered by the Assyrians (2 Ki. 19:12 = Isa. 37:12). When 
SeNNACHERIB Was threatening to crush Jerusalem, he sent a message to 
Hezexiwn in which he asked, “Did the gods of the nations that were 
destroyed by my forefathers deliver them: the gods of Gozan, Haran, 
Rezeph and the people of Eden who were in Tel Assar?” The 
identification of Rezeph is uncertain because several places in the 
general area bear a similar name. One likely candidate is the RaSappa of 
Assyrian records, identified with modern ReSafeh (several variant 
spellings), some 80 mi. (130 km.) NNE of Palmyra (Tapmor) and 15 mi. 
(24 km.) S of the Evpurates. 


Rezia. See Rua. 


Rezin. ree’zin (Heb. résin H8360, possibly “delight” or “[God] is 
pleased”). (1) King of Aram (Syria) who supported Prxan king of Israr in 
his fight against Jupan (2 Ki. 5:37; 16:5; Isa. 7:1). Rezin is also credited 
with recovering Eram (2 Ki. 16:6). He was the last Aramean king to rule 
Damascus, for in 732 B.C. Tictarn-pmeser II] conquered the city and put him 
to death (16:9). The first clear knowledge of his position is that he, along 
with Menanem, paid tribute to Tiglath-Pileser in 740. Some years later, 
Rezin and Pekah—the latter having usurped the throne of Israel—made 
an alliance, seeking to organize a coalition against Assyria. When Anaz of 
Judah refused to be drawn in, these “two smoldering stubs of firewood” 
(Isa. 7:4) tried to bring Judah into line by military pressure and to set up 
a puppet king identified as “the son of Tabeel.” Rezin drove S to the Rep 
sea, always a direction of Syrian interest, and captured the port Elath, 
which he handed over to the Edomites (2 Ki. 16:6, emending MT rm to ? 
dm). The northern allies had to be content with the knowledge that 
Judah, beaten into her defenses and beset by Edomites and Philistines (2 
Chr. 28:18), was powerless to interfere. In 734 the Assyrian answered his 
vassal’s call for help. He struck through Garre at Pumisria, returned to 
mop up N Israel, and extracted tribute from Tyre. Rezin was thus isolated 


in Damascus and was killed when the city fell after a two-year siege; so 
the Aramean empire of Damascus came to an end. 


(2) Ancestor of a family of temple servants (Nerunm) who returned 
from the exe (Ezra 2:48; Neh. 7:50). 


Rezon. ree’zuhn (Heb. réz6n H8139, “dignitary, ruler”). Son of Eliadah 
and king of Aram (1 Ki. 11:23-25). Rezon began his career in the service 
of Hapapezer, Aramean king of Zosan. Probably at the time when Davw 
defeated Hadadezer (2 Sam. 8:3), Rezon forsook his master, gathered 
men about him, and became a captain of freebooters. It was possibly 
years later, during the reign of So.omon, that he occupied Damascus and 
founded there the dynasty which created the most powerful of the 
Aramean kingdoms. This ordering of events is necessary to allow time 
for David’s establishment of garrisons among the Arameans from 
Damascus and his putting them under tribute after his victory over 
Hadadezer c. 984 B.C. (2 Sam. 8:5-6). After Rezon’s seizure of Damascus 
he became an adversary against Solomon (1 Ki. 11:23). Many scholars 
identify him with Hezion, grandfather of Ben-wapap I (1 Ki. 15:18), and 
suggest that “Rezon” was a title. 


Rhegium. ree ‘jee-uhm (Gk. Rhégion G4836). A town on the toe of the 
Italian peninsula; modern Reggio di Calabria. Opposite Messana in 
Sicily, where the strait is only 6 mi. (10 km.) wide, Rhegium was an 
important strategic point. As such it was the special object of Rome’s care, 
and in consequence a loyal ally. The port was also a haven in extremely 
difficult water. The captain of the ship Pau. was on, having tacked widely 
to make Rhegium, waited in the protection of the port for a favorable 
southerly wind to drive his ship through the currents of the strait on the 
course to Purrou (Acts 28:13). 


Rheims Version. See BIBLE VERSIONS, ENGLISH. 


Rhesa. ree’suh (Gk. Rhésa G4840). Son of Zerussaset, included in Luke’s 
GENEALOGY OF Jesus cHRIST (Lk. 3:27). Because this person is otherwise 
unknown, some have proposed that the name reflects the Aramaic word 
for “the prince” (ré Sad? or rêšā>) and that in an earlier form of the 
genealogy it was intended as the title of Zerubbabel. 


Rhoda. roh‘duh (Gk. Rhodé G4851, “rose”). The name of a slave girl in 
the house of Mary, the mother of John Mark (see Marx, sonn), who came to 
answer the door when Perrer arrived there after his miraculous 
deliverance from prison (Acts 12:13). She recognized Peter’s voice and 
joyfully announced to the company gathered there for prayer that Peter 
was at the door; she was accused of being mad but persisted in her claim 
(vv. 14-15). Nothing more is known of her. The name was common, 
especially among slave girls. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the harbor in Rhodes. 


Rhodes. rohdz’ (Gk. Rhodos G4852, “rose”). Modern Rodhos, a large 
island of the Dodecanese group, about 540 sq. mi. (1400 sq. km.) area, 
12 mi. (19 km.) off the coast of ancient Caria in SW Asia minor (modern 
Turkey). Rhodes is hilly, but cut by fertile and productive valleys. Three 
city-states originally shared the island, but after internal tension and 


conflict with Arnens, which lasted from 411 to 407 B.C., a federal capital 


with the same name as the island was founded. Rhodes controlled a rich 
carrying trade, and after the opening of the E by ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
became the richest of all Greek communities. It was able to maintain its 
independence under the Diadochi, or “Successors,” of Alexander. 
Rhodes, over this period, became a center of exchange and capital and 
successfully policed the seas. Coming to terms with the rising power of 
Rome, Rhodes cooperated with the republic against Philip V of Macedon 
and Antiocuus of Syria (201-197). In the third Macedonian war Rhodes 


adopted a less helpful attitude and was punished by economic reprisals. 
Rome in fact was seeking an excuse to cripple a rival to her growing 
eastern trade. The amputation of Rhodes’s Carian and Lycian 
dependents, and the declaration of Delos as a free port ruined the 
community (166 B.C.). Loyalty to Rome in the war with Mithridates won 
back some of the mainland possessions, but Rhodes’s glory was past. 

It is generally thought that the inhabitants of Rhodes are meant by the 
term Ropanm (Gen. 10:4; 1 Chr. 1:7). The island is probably mentioned 
by Ezexe as one of the places that had commercial dealings with Tyre 
(Ezek. 27:15; here the MT has Depan, but LXX reads Rhodion). When Pau. 
passed that way, traveling from Troas to Carsarra (Acts 21:1), Rhodes was 
little more than a port of call with a degree of prosperity and distinction 
as a beautiful city, but no more than that. It is still a beautiful city, full 
of ancient and Crusader remains, on a lovely island. 


Ribai. ribi (Heb. ribay H8192, possibly short form of Jerwa, “[Yahweh] 
contends [for me]”). Father of Irma, one of Davws mighty warriors (2 
Sam. 23:29 [MT “Ittai”]; 1 Chr. 11:31). 


Riblah. rib^luh (Heb. riblâ H8058, meaning uncertain). (1) A town 
some 50 mi. (80 km.) SSW of Hamatu and less than 7 mi. (11 km.) S of 
KapesH ON THE oronTEs; its ruins are just ENE of the modern village of Ribleh 
(near the border between Syria and Lebanon). Topographically and 
geographically, it is well situated, and one can understand why military 


monarchs like Pharaoh Neco (2 Ki. 23:33) and the Babylonian 
NesucHapnezzar WOuld have chosen it for a base of operations (25:1-7, 18- 
21; cf. Jer. 39:1-7; 52:1-11, 24-27). The town is probably mentioned also 
in a prophetic oracle where God says he will make the land desolate 
“from the wilderness to Riblah” (Ezek. 6:14 NRSV; the NIV, following 
the MT, has Deran). 


(2) An unidentified place somewhere E or NE of the Sea of Galilee, 
included in a description of the boundaries of the Promised Land (Num. 
34:11, here used with the definite article, “the Riblah”). The view that 
this Riblah is the same as #1 above creates confusion in the text. The 
town was evidently a short distance E of Am, which also is unidentified, 
though some think it is the modern Khirbet sAyyun, c. 3 mi. (5 km.) E of 
the S tip of the Sea of Galilee. 


riches. See wrar. 


riddle. A question or problem intended to puzzle the hearer. The 
relevant Hebrew word is 4idd H2648, which occurs seventeen times in 
the OT (eight of these in one passage, Jdg. 14:12-19). Although it is 
usually translated “riddle,” occasionally one finds such renderings as 
“dark sayings” (Ps. 78:2 KJV, NRSV; “hidden things,” NIV) and “hard 
questions” (1 Ki. 10:1 = 2 Chr. 9:1). Moszs is stated to have communed 
with God “face to face,” and this is contrasted with “dark speech” (Num. 
12:8 KJV). Samson’s riddle (Jdg. 14:12-19) is the most notable example in 
the OT. In alluding to experiences of killing a lion and later finding 
honey in its carcass, Samson said, “Out of the eater, something to eat; / 
out of the strong, something sweet” (Jdg. 14:14). The quzen or surea came 
to Sotomon “to test him with hard questions” (1 Ki. 10:1). A true riddle is 
found in Rev. 13:18, where the number 666 is apparently an obscure 
reference to some individual. Some of Jesus’ sayings qualify as enigmas, 
statements difficult to understand (Lk. 22:36; Jn. 3:1-3; 4:10-15; 6:53- 
59). 


rie. KJV spelling of “rye”; see pants (under spelt). 


righteousness. Morally right behavior or character. In the Bible and 
theology, this term has broad and profound significance. The Hebrew 
word translated “righteousness” is sṣsêdāqâ H7407 (Gen. 15:6 et al.), 
which can also be rendered “justice, honesty, loyalty.” The NT uses 
Greek dikaiosyné G1466 (Matt. 3:15 et al.), sometimes rendered 
“justification.” In its general use, righteousness represents any conformity 
to a standard, whether that standard has to do with the inner character 
of a person or the objective standard of accepted law. The Lord God 
always acts in righteousness (Ps. 89:4; Jer. 9:24). That is, he always has 
a right relationship with people, and his action is to maintain that 
relationship. As regards Israr, God’s righteousness involved treating the 
people according to the terms of the covenant that he had graciously made 
with them. This involved acting both in judgment (chastisement) and in 
deliverance (Ps. 68; 103:6; Lam. 1:18). The latter activity is often 
therefore equated with satvation (see Isa. 46:12-13; 51:5). The picture 
behind the word “righteousness” is from the law court (forensic). This 
comes to the surface in passages from the Prophets (e.g., Isa. 1:2-9; Jer. 
2:4-13; Mic. 6:1-8); there the Lord is presented as the Judge, and Israel 
as the accused party, with the covenant supplying the terms of reference. 


As God acts in righteousness (because he is righteous), so he called 
Israel to be righteous as his chosen people. They were placed in his 
covenant, in right relationship with him through faith (Gen. 15:6; Hab. 
2:4), and were expected to live in right relationship with others. The 
king as the head and representative of the people was called by God to 
be righteous—to be in a right relationship with God, his people, and the 
surrounding nations (Ps. 72:1-4; 146:7-9). So we see that righteousness 
begins as a forensic term but easily becomes an ethical term in the OT. 

In the teaching of Crist, similarly, righteousness means a right 
relationship with God (see the parable of the Pharisee and tax collector, 
Lk. 18:14), as well as the quality of life that involved a right relationship 
both with God and one’s fellow human beings (Matt. 5:6, 17-20). But it 
is Pau. who uses the word to the greatest effect in the NT with his 


formulation of the doctrine of susrication by rarr (that is, being placed by 
God in a right relationship with himself in and through Christ by faith). 
His great statement is found in Rom. 1:16-17. The gospel is the power of 
God for salvation because “a righteousness from God is revealed, a 
righteousness that is by faith from first to last.” That is, the gospel is 
effective because, along with the proclamation, a righteousness goes 
forth—a righteousness that God delights to see and accept. This 
righteousness is the provision of a right relationship with himself 
through the saving work of Jesus, substitute and representative Man. To 
receive this gift of righteousness is to be justified by faith. And those 
who receive the gift then are to live as righteous people, devoted to the 
service of what God declares to be right. 


Rimmon (deity). rim‘uhn (Heb. rimmén H8235, “pomegranate,” 
possibly an alteration of Akk. Rammadnu, “the thunderer”). An Aramean 


representation of Hapan, the god of storm, rain, and thunder. In Syria 
(Aram) this god is called Baar that is, the lord par excellence, and to the 
Assyrians he was known as Rammanu, “the thunderer.” Naaman, the 
commander of the Aramean army, worshiped in the temple of this deity 
at Damascus (2 Ki. 5:17-19). See also Hapan rion. 


Rimmon (person). rim‘uhn (Heb. rimmén H8233, “pomegranate”). A 
Benjamite of Brrrora whose two sons, Baanan and Recas, guerrilla captains, 


assassinated Sauz’s son, Isu-Bosuetu (2 Sam. 4:2-9). 


Rimmon (place). rim’uhn (Heb. rimmén H8234, “pomegranate”). A 
common place name that presumably reflects the existence of 
pomegranate trees in the respective locations. The name is also used as a 
compound (see En rimmon; Gatu RIMMON; Rimmon PEREZ). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The area around “the rock of Rimmon,” usually identified with the modern-day village of 


Rammun. 


(1) A town in the Necev by the border of Evom at first assigned to the 
tribe of Juvan (Josh. 15:32) and later given to Simeon (Josh. 19:7 [KJV, 
“Remmon”]; 1 Chr. 4:32). In these texts Rimmon is preceded by Amn, and 
some believe these two names should be read as one; the reference is 
probably to En rmmon, a village resettled after the exnz (Neh. 11:29). 
According to Zech. 14:10, Rimmon marked the S extremity of the land, 
to be turned into a plain with Jerusarem towering over it when Yahweh 
comes. Its location is uncertain, but some scholars identify it with 
modern Tell Khuweilifeh (Tel Halif), some 9.5 mi. (15 km.) NNE of 


BEERSHEBA. 


(2) A town on the NE border of the tribe of Zesutun (Josh. 19:13; KJV, 
“Remmon-methoar,” understanding the difficult word hamméto ar 
(“which curved”?] as part of the name). This city was assigned to the 
Levires descended from Merari (1 Chr. 6:77, where it is called “Rimono”; 
see also Dimnan). This Rimmon is located on the S edge of the Valley of 
Bet Netofa, at modern Rummaneh, a village 6 mi. (10 km.) NNE of 
NazarETH. 


(3) Six hundred survivors of the Benjamites took refuge for four 
months at “the rock of Rimmon” when pursued after the slaughter at 
Geran (Jdg. 20:45, 47; 21:13); this Gibeah is thought by some to be the 


same as Grea (modern Jeba‘, which is c. 3 mi./5 km. NE of the site 
usually thought to be Gibeah of Benjamin/Saul, namely, Tell el-Ful). 
Most scholars have identified the rock of Rimmon with modern 
Rammun, which is located on a lofty, conical chalk hill c. 6 mi. (10 km.) 
NNE of Jeba: and 3 mi. (5 km.) E of Berne. This hill is visible in all 
directions, protected by ravines on most sides, and contains many caves. 
Some have argued, however, that the narrative suggests a location in a 
wilderness area closer to Gibeah and that the hill where Rammun sits 
would probably not be described as a “rock.” (A few scholars have 
thought that the word for “pomegranate tree” in 1 Sam. 14:2 is in fact a 
reference to the rock of Rimmon. In addition, the NRSV, following an 
old conjecture, reads “He has gone up from Rimmon” in Isa. 10:27.) 
Rimmon, rock of. See Rimmon prac) #3. 


Rimmono. ri-moh‘nuh (Heb. rimméné H8237, “pomegranate”). A city 
within the tribal territory of Zrsutun that was assigned to the Levwres 
descended from Merari (1 Chr. 6:77). See Rmvon prace) #2. 


Rimmon Perez. rim‘uhn-pee‘riz (Heb. rimmén peres H8236, 
“pomegranate breach”). KJV Rimmon-parez. One of the stopping places 
of the Israelites in their wilderness journey (Num. 33:19-20). It was 
located between Rithmah and Libnah, but the precise location of all 
these places (prob. somewhere in the general area of Paran) is unknown. 


ring. A circular ornament worn mainly on the finger. Rings were used 
in great antiquity, as archaeologists have discovered among Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian artifacts. The parrimrcus probably wore them. 
Rings for costume were usually of silver or gold, but sronze rings were 
added to these in furniture. The signet ring, probably the earliest form, 
may have been used first to replace the neck cord in bearing the sra 
(Gen. 38:18). PuHaraon gave his signet ring to Josen as a symbol of 
authority (Gen. 41:42). Ahasuerus (Xerxes) gave his to Haman to seal a 
royal decree (Esth. 3:10, 12; later it was taken from him and given to 


Morpecal, 8:2, 8, 10). A costly ring was of special importance to royalty, 
nobility, and social station (Jas. 2:2). The returning prodigal received a 
ring from his father as a symbol of dignity (Lk. 15:22). Besides finger 
rings, rarrincs also were worn by women and children (Gen. 35:4; Exod. 
32:2), as discovered at Gezer, Mecwpo, and Taanacu. Nose rings were also 


quite popular among feminine paraphernalia (Gen. 24:22, 30, 47; Isa. 
3:21). 


ringleader. An accusatory term that occurs once in the NT; the lawyer 
Tertuttus argued that PauL was “a ringleader of the Nazarene sect” (Acts 


24:5). 


ringstraked. An archaic English term meaning “marked with circular 
stripes.” It is used by the KJV to describe the marks on the livestock that 
became Jacos’s while working for his uncle Lasan (Gen. 30:35, 39, 40; 


31:8, 10, 12). Modern versions have “streaked” or “striped.” 


Rinnah. rin‘uh (Heb. rinnadh H8263, prob. “jubilation”). Son of Shimon 
and descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:20). 


Riphath. ri‘fath (Heb. ripat H8196, meaning unknown). Son of Gomer 
and grandson of Jarnern (Gen. 10:3; in 1 Chr. 1:6 the MT has “Diphath,” 


evidently a scribal error due to the similarity between the Heb. 
consonants d and r). His name, like those of his brothers Assxenaz and 


Tocarman, appears to be non-Semitic and probably Anatolian (see Asia 
minor). Some have attempted to identify Riphath with various place 
names in the area. 


Rissah. ris‘uh (Heb. rissâ H8267, derivation uncertain). A stopping 
place in the wilderness wanderings of the Israelites (Num. 33:21-22). It 
was between Libnah and Kehelathah, but the location of these places is 


unknown. 


Rithmah. rith’‘muh (Heb. ritmâ H8414, possibly “[place of the] broom 
trees”). A stopping place in the wilderness wanderings of the Israelites 
(Num. 33:18-19). It was located between Hazerom (possibly <Ain Khadra, 
c. 30 mi./50 km. NE of Jebel Musa) and Rimmon rerz (unknown). 
Proposals for the identification of Rithmah include a valley E of Aqasan 
named er-Retame and a wadi S of Kapesu sarnea named Abu Retemat. 


ritual. See LAW; PURIFICATION; SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS; WORSHIP. 


river. The lands of the Bible include the two great areas of riverine 
civilization of the ancient world—those of the Nnr and the Evrnrares. In 
these regions, where the river was the life-giver and was worshiped as 
such, it formed the main geographical feature in the consciousness of the 
people. It is not surprising that the Bible sometimes refers to the 
Euphrates simply as “the River” (Josh. 24:3; Ps. 72:8; et al.). Hence the 
basic image of the river as a source of ure, and consequently of comfort 
and rrace, which is so frequently encountered in Scripture (e.g., Isa. 
48:18; 66:12). 

Pa.estine Never possessed a riverine civilization comparable to those of 
the great valleys to the N and S of it. The Jorpan is too small in volume, 
and too entrenched in its deep valley, to provide the kind of irrigation 
AGRICULTURE that supported Ecypr or Mesopotamia. Indeed, in biblical times the 
valley of the Jordan was sparsely inhabited, filled with dense vegetation, 
and the home of wild animals. Only in Ezekiel’s vision does there appear 
a river large enough to flow down into the Jordan rift and support 
widespread cultivation (Ezek. 47): a river of life entering the Dean sra at 
the precise point where the Jordan—so often the Bible’s symbolic river 
of death—enters it in reality, at a point due E of the temple in 
Jerusalem. The same visionary image reappears in the NT (Rev. 22). See 
also BROOK; VALLEY. 


river of Egypt. See Ecyrr, river or. 


Rizia. ri-zi‘uh (Heb. risya > H8359, possibly “pleasing”). Son of Ulla and 
descendant of Asner, included among the “heads of families, choice men, 
brave warriors and outstanding leaders” (1 Chr. 7:39-40). 


Rizpah. riz‘puh (Heb. rispāh H8366, “glowing coal”). Daughter of Aiah 
and a concubine of Saur (2 Sam. 3:7). After the death of Saul, his son Isun- 
BOSHETH, NOW king in name only, accused Asner of sleeping with Rizpah. If 
true, this act would have amounted to a claim to the throne (cf. 2 Sam. 
16:20-22; 1 Ki. 2:22). In response to this probably false accusation, 
Abner promptly proffered the northern kingdom to Davm (c. 997 B.C.). 
Some years later, when the Gibeonites demanded, in compensation for 
Saul’s slaughter of their people, the execution of seven of Saul’s sons, the 
king gave them two of Rizpah’s sons and five of Meras’s (2 Sam. 21:7-8; 
the MT has Micra instead of Merab). Then Rizpah began her heroic vigil 
by the bodies, keeping off the birds and beasts of prey (cf. Ps. 79:2) from 
the beginning of barley harvest (c. April) until the anger of Yahweh 
relented and “the rain poured down from the heavens” (2 Sam. 21:10; cf. 
v. 1). For her devotion David had their bones buried with the bones of 
Saul and Jonatuan in the tomb of Saul’s father, Kish (vv. 11-14). 


roads. In Parse the chief S-to-N traverse is the road via Pelusium, 
Rafia, and Gaza, up the Maritime Plain, the ancient invasion route used 
by Txurmose, Ramses, Sennacuerin, Cambyses, ALEXANDER THE GREAT, Pompey, Tirus, 
Saladin, Napoleon, and Allenby. Mount Carme. closes the northern end. 


Passage was possible by a rough and exposed route on the seaward side, 
a path known as Les Detroits by the Crusaders. On the landward side 
Espracion and Puoenicia were reached by several low passes, chiefly those 


that run through Mecmpo, and the route through the Valley of Dornan 
(Gen. 37:35). The latter route was used by those traveling to the Jorpan 
and Damascus. 


A more easterly route from Damascus to the S lay through the arid 
deserts and mountains east of the Jordan Valley, through the tribal 
territories of Manassen, Reusen, and Gap, into Moss, and down the desert 


valley of the Arasan (Deut. 8:15). This was the so-called kwes nicHway. 


Lateral roads from the high country joined the N-S communications of 
the Maritime Plain and provided alternative routes across Palestine to 
Syria and Damascus. One road ran from Gaza to Hesron. Another from 


Jerusaiem ran through Lydda (Lop) to Joppa, with a loop to Emmaus, if that 


town may be properly located W of Jerusalem (Lk. 24). This road was 
probably Pau.’s route to Carsarra (Acts 23), branching N at Lydda and 


passing through Anrrarris. 


Three key roadways in the Promised Land. 


The N-S routes inland were naturally not so numerous as those on the 
easy Maritime Plain. However, a road ran up to Jerusalem from Hebron 
through Bethlehem and continued north from Jerusalem to Samaria, 


forking at Sycuar (Jn. 4). 


© Dr. James C. Martin A key international road in ancient times, often referred to as the Via Maris (Way of the 
Sea), came along the NW shore of the Sea of Galilee through the plain N of Magdala. (View to the N, with Mt. 


Hermon at the top left; Magdala is off to the bottom right.) 


The roads from the E into Juwa crossed miles of arid and difficult 
wilderness. There were roads from Jericso NW to Ar and Berr, SW to 
Jerusalem, and SSW to the lower Kwron and Bethlehem. The first was 


Israel’s invasion route, the second the road of Jesus’ last journey to 
Jerusalem, the third probably the route of Naom: and Rurn. There were 
numerous minor roads W from En crn: and Masana. 


The Necev desert lies across the southern approaches to Palestine and 


thrusts the highways, as indicated above, either W toward the level 
seacoast or E into the Wadi Arasan. Sotomon’s cargoes from Opxir came, no 


doubt, by the Arabah route from Ezion ceser on the Gulf of Aoasan, cutting 
the corner of the Negev S and W of the Dran sea and reaching Jerusalem 
by way of Hebron. 


robbery. Illegal seizure of another’s property (see also Commanpenrs, TEN; 
mier). Early in Israel’s history such a crime was forbidden by law (Lev. 


19:13). In the days of the judges it was unsafe to travel the highways 
because of robberies by highwaymen (Jdg. 5:6; 9:25). Houses were built 
to resist robbers, who were often base enough to seize the money of 


orphans and widows (Isa. 10:2). Honor did not exist among thieves 
(Ezek. 39:10). So depraved had Israel become by Hosza’s day that 
companies of priests had turned to pillage (Hos. 6:9). 

Davin warned against the lust for riches that resulted in robbery (Ps. 
62:10). Isaan wrote of God’s hatred for this means of getting a burnt 
offering (Isa. 61:8). Among the vices of God’s people listed by Ezexm. is 
robbery (Ezek. 22:29). Nanum accused Nineven of being a center of 
numerous robberies (Nah. 3:1). Withholding tmas and offerings from 
God’s storehouse was a kind of robbery (Mal. 3:8). 


The prevalence of theft during NT times is attested by the account of 
the Good Samaritan (Lk. 10:30-37). Jesus warned against robbers who 
will enter the Christian fold (Jn. 10:1). Heaven is the secure depository 
for those who wish to store treasures for the future (Matt. 6:19-20). Pau, 
who knew his world as few men of his day knew it, was familiar with 
violent seizure by thieves (2 Cor. 11:26). (The KJV use of the term 
robbery in Phil. 2:6 is misleading; cf. TNIV, “something to be used to his 
own advantage.”) robe. See press. 


Roboam. See Renozsoam. 


rock. The two Hebrew terms for “rock” are not easy to distinguish, but 
sela: H6152 often refers to a high, cliff-like feature, while sir H7446 
seems to indicate a crag or slab of rock. Both types of features abound in 
the Bible lands, where centuries of forest destruction and soil erosion 
have removed the vegetation cover even from those areas that originally 
possessed any. As a result, the rocks of Palestine repeatedly play a part 
in the Bible story, which is also rich in metaphors that follow from 
references to God as “the Rock” (e.g., Deut. 32:4). In the unsettled state 
of this region in OT times, it was a sensible precaution to use the natural 
defensive quality of rocky sites to build fortress cities. Rocks also offered 
shelter from storms, and they could even serve as a source of water 
(Exod. 17:6; Num. 20:11). It is a well-known feature of limestone terrain 
that water seeps down through crevices to break out at unexpected 


points in the form of springs; God evidently guided Mosrs to points where 
this could take place. 


The NT transfers the symbolic image of the OT to make Christ “the 
spiritual rock” from which his people drank (1 Cor. 10:4). Various 
rabbinic sources refer to a movable well in the form of a rock that 
followed the Israelites in the wilderness, although interpreters are 
divided regarding the relevance of this tradition for Pau. Some 
commentators have also suggested that when John reports the piercing 
of “Jesus’ side with a spear, bringing a sudden flow of blood and water” 
(Jn. 19:34), he is alluding to Moses’ act of striking the rock on which 
God stood (Exod. 17:6). Just as in the wilderness that act caused 
physical water to flow and thus met the needs of God’s people, so at the 
crucifixion the striking of God who had come in the flesh made possible 
the granting of living water—that is, the Hoty spmr—to believers (cf. Jn. 
1:1, 14; 4:10-14; 7:38-39). 


rock badger. See anmais (under badger). 


Rock of Escape (of Separation). See Sea Hammantexotu. 


rod, staff. Originally a piece of tree limb used as a support or as a 
weapon. The rod had varying uses in ancient times. Jacos used rods to 
change, as he supposed, the color of Lasan’s goats and sheep (Gen. 30:37- 
41; cf. 31:10-12). Staffs became symbols of authority (Jer. 48:17). Moses 
carried one when he returned to Ecyrer (Exod. 4:2, 17, 20; 7:9-20). Aaron's 
starr Was used to bring gnats on Egypt (8:16-17). Moses’ rod, upheld, 
brought hail and lightning (9:23) and locusts (10:13). It caused the sea 
to divide (14:16). He struck the rock at Horeb (Siar) with a rod (17:5-7), 
and also at Karesu (Num. 20). It was held aloft in Repnwm (17:9-13). The 


rod, used at first as a weapon, came to be a sign of authority, hence a 
scepter. To kill a servant with the rod was illegal (21:20). The shepherd’s 
rod was used in counting sheep (Lev. 27:32). God’s anger was for Job a 
rod (Job 9:34). Chastisement was symbolized by the rod (Ps. 89:32; 


125:3; Prov. 13:24; 22:15; 29:15). The coming of Christ was to be 
preceded by the rod (Mic. 5:1). Paur would use a rod of judgment if 


forced to do so (1 Cor. 4:21). Aaron’s budding rod was symbolic of 
Christ’s eternal reign (Heb. 9:1-28). The victorious believer will rule 
with a scepter or rod (Rev. 2:27). 


Rodanim. roh‘duh-nim (Heb. rédanim, pl. of the unattested form rdan 
H8102). TNIV “the Rodanites.” Son of Javan and grandson of Jarne 
(Gen. 10:4 [KJV, “Dodanim,” following most Heb. MSS]; 1 Chr. 1:7). 
However, since the name is in the plural form, the reference is evidently 
to a people group descended from Javan (who is associated with Gresce 
and surrounding areas). The Srpruacinr reads Rhodioi (“Rhodians”), and 


most scholars believe that indeed the Rodanim were thought to be 
inhabitants of the island of Ruoves. On the other hand, some have argued 


that the spelling “Dodanim” is original. 


Rodanites. rohduh-nits. TNIV form of Ropanm. 


rodent. See anmats. 


roe, roebuck. See anmats. 


Rogelim. roh’guh-lim, (rdgélim H8082, prob. “[place of] those who 
tread,” referring to fullers who cleaned textiles). A town in Transsorpan 


identified as the home of Barzmiar (2 Sam. 17:27; 19:31), who along with 
others befriended Davw when the latter arrived in Mananam in his flight 
from Assa.om; he later escorted David back over the Jordan. The location 
of Rogelim is unknown. The description of Barzillai as “the Gileadite 
from Rogelim” may suggest a place in Guran, but even this is uncertain. 


Rohgah. roh’guh (Heb. rohgâ H8108, meaning unknown). Son of 
Shomer (KJV, “Shamer”; NRSV, “Shemer”) and descendant of Asner (1 
Chr. 7:34). 


roll. See scrou. 


rolling thing. See pants (under tumbleweed). 


Romamti-Ezer. roh-mam‘ti-ee’zuhr (Heb. rdmamti sezer H8251, “I 
have lifted help” or “I have exalted [my] helper”). Son of Heman, the 
king’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4). The fourteen sons of Heman, along with the 
sons of Asam and Jepurnun, were set apart “for the ministry of 
prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbals” (v. 1). The 
assignment of duty was done by lot, and the twenty-fourth lot fell to 
Romamti-Ezer, his sons, and his relatives (25:29). 


Roman empire. The word empire requires definition, for it is used in 
two distinct senses, geographical and political, and both are applicable 
to the Roman empire. Geographically, an empire is an aggregation of 
territories under a single absolute command. The term empire is used 
most commonly, however, in a political sense to distinguish between the 
republic and the principate, between the rule of the senate and the rule 
of the constitutional autocrats who were called, in view of their exercise 
of supreme military command, by the term imperator (whence emperor). 
The Roman empire, in this sense of the word, is that period of Roman 
history that begins with the final victory of Octavian in the republic’s 
last civil war and ends with the collapse of all Roman authority. 


I. Geographical. Considered as a territorial phenomenon, the 
Roman empire was the result of a process of expansion that began in the 
sixth and seventh centuries before Christ. The process was initiated by 
the pressure of a rapidly filling and not overfertile peninsula on a Latin- 
speaking community that occupied a strategically advantageous position 


on some low hills by the major ford over the river Tiber. The main 
fortress and federation of this group of associated settlements was called 
Rome, probably an Etruscan name. The origin of the population was an 
amalgam of tribal elements welded into a dynamic unity by the pressure 
of the Etruscans to the N and the Italic hill-tribes of the hinterland. 
Casting off the domination of Etruria in 509 B.C., Rome early began the 
search for a stable frontier that was to form the guiding motive of her 
history. That quest took her step by step to the subjugation of the Italian 
peninsula and the domination of its peoples: (a) the Etruscans, whose 
culture and empire, Asiatic in origin, opportunely decayed in the fourth 
century before Christ; (b) the Italic tribes who occupied the highland 
spine of the peninsula with its associated plains; (c) the Greeks, whose 
colonies, since the eighth century, had dotted the coastline from Cumae 
to Tarentum; and finally (d) the Celtic Gauls of N Italy and the Po Plain. 
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© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the remains of ancient Rome. (View to the NNE.) 


Italy was Roman as far as the Alps by the middle of the third century 
before Christ. This metropolitan empire was no sooner achieved than 
Rome clashed with Carthage, the great Phoenician commercial empire of 
the N African coast. The island of Sicily, half Greek, half Carthaginian, 
lay between the continents and became the scene of the first collision 
between two powers, for whom the W Mediterranean was proving too 


small a common sphere. Sixty years of intermittent war followed, from 
which Rome emerged victorious with her first provinces, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Spain. An overseas empire thus visibly began, but defense and 
security were still the motives as Rome moved into the sister peninsulas, 
first Spain and then Greece. Despite such later leaders as Carsar and 
Pompey, originally and generally Roman imperialism owed no inspiration 
to an Atexanver THE creat Seeking conquest for motives of personal glory 
and mysticism, no Sennacuerw or Nesucuapnezzar systematically building 
empires and concentrating the world’s wealth in mighty capitals, no 
Cortés or Pizarro in frank search of loot. Even in the second and first 
centuries before Christ, when the material advantages of the empire 
were corrupting the republic’s ruling class, expansion and conquest were 
still associated with the search for a defensible frontier and military 
security. 


The eastward movement through Greece, Asia Minor, and the ANE 
began because of Macedon’s support of Carthage in the Second Punic 
War. It continued in the clash with imperial Syria and found uneasy 
pause with Pompey’s pacification and organization of the E 
Mediterranean, completed in 63 B.C. The historic process of expansion 
was associated with the emergence of successive perils, and Rome’s 
attempts to meet them. The northward expansion through Gaul, which 
paused finally on the Rhine and the fortification lines of N Britain, was a 
process similarly motivated. If Pompey was the architect of the eastern 
empire, Julius Caesar was the builder of the western. Although the 
personal ambitions of army commanders is an element the historian 
cannot discount, it remains a fact that it was the uneasy memory in Italy 
of barbarian inroads from the unpacified northern hinterlands that 
provided the stimulus for the conquest of Gaul and the associated islands 
across the English Channel. 


By the beginning of the Christian era the Roman empire was reaching 
the limits of its expansion. It was the policy of Aucusrus to consolidate, 
but that policy was based on a shrewd realization that the physical limit 
of Roman expansion was in sight. It is true that the stable frontier long 
sought for was still elusive. A major military disaster in A.D. 9 caused 
Augustus to choose the Rhine as a northern frontier. The Danube formed 
its logical eastward continuation. The Rhine-Danube line in general 


remained the limit of the empire. Extensions beyond it were never 
completely integrated, and safer and more defensible alternatives were 
beyond physical reach. History was to demonstrate how difficult the 
Rhine-Danube line was to defend. Spain, Gaul, and Britain formed stable 
enough buttresses in the W, while the southern marches rested on the 
Sahara, a desert frontier, and strategically the most stable of all. The E 
was never totally secured, and some of the imagery of the Apocalypse 
reflects the fear felt in the ANE of the archer cavalry from over the 
EUPHRATES. 


The NT came into being and the early church was established in an 
empire that had organized and pacified a deep belt of territory around 
the Mediterranean basin and W Europe. That area owed its security to 
Rome, a security achieved against notable dangers and grave 
disadvantages and destined to endure for a vital three centuries. The 
same complex of territories owed to Rome a more stable government 
than much of it had ever known, and a community of life that went far 
to produce the fusion of Greece, Rome, and Palestine that formed the 
background and climate for the NT and subsequent Christendom. 


II. Political. In a political sense, the term Roman empire must be 
distinguished from the Roman republic. The empire describes the system 
of rule and government known as the principate. The year 31 B.C., the 
date of the Battle of Actium, is arbitrarily chosen as the dividing line 
when republic became empire. The observer of that day was conscious of 
no change or transition. Such an observer saw the passing of danger and 
the prospect of peace after another violent bout of civil strife and 
constitutional crises. Octavian, Julius Caesar’s adoptive nephew, had 
defeated Antony. When the victor drew into his hands the powers of the 
republican magistrates and the ancient constitutional executives, adding 
the marks of prestige that accompanied the titles of princeps, imperator, 
and Aucusrus, no one at the time who observed merely the surface of 
events saw anything but a continuation and an intensification of a policy 
that for fifty years had made a mockery of constitutional government. 
Extraordinary commands and special powers had long since prepared the 
way for the autocracy that emerged full-fledged with 
Octavian/Augustus. 


The constitutional breakdown from which the principate arose can be 


traced back for over a century. The senate had ruled Rome, more by 
prestige than by a clearly defined legal right to do so, in the great days 
of Rome’s struggle with Carthage. A tight oligarchy, the great families 
whose members gave Rome her generals and administrators ruled with a 
strength and a decisiveness the times demanded, and the land had no 
reason to regret their leadership. Rome emerged from the wars with 
Carthage, shaken but victorious, at the beginning of the second century 
before Christ. At the end of that century the ills that broke the republic 
and led to the principate were in full view. 


The senate, whose leadership had sufficed for a compact city-state and 
for Italy, proved unequal to the task of governing an empire. Three 
problems were beyond their solution: (a) the city mob, tool and 
instrument of a new breed of demagogues; (b) the corruption arising 
from the temptations of rule in conquered lands; and (c) the power of 
the generals. All three were problems of empire. The urban working 
class had been built out of a decayed farming class ruined by changes in 
Italian land utilization when vast amounts of capital from subjugated 
territories began to come in. The generals owed their power to the needs 
of distant defense and the military forces that new frontiers demanded. 
Commander and soldier alike had a vested interest in these new 
frontiers. Rome, throughout the next four centuries, was never to hear 
the last of it. The only answer would have been the creation of a strong, 
free middle class, which the early acceptance of Christianity would have 
provided. 


Julius Caesar was the most notable of the military dynasts, and he 
died under the daggers of a frustrated senate because he drove too 
ruthlessly toward the autocratic solution of the senate’s corruption and 
the republic’s breakdown. His adoptive nephew, Octavius, was a more 
suitable person. By a mixture of good fortune, astute diplomacy, and a 
flair for picking colleagues, Octavius won power; but it was always 
power with a flavor of constitutional legality. Octavius, later called by 
the honorary title Augustus, was emperor only in the sense that, as 
supreme commander, he alone had the right to the title imperator, with 
which victorious generals had ever been saluted by their troops. To most 
men he was simply princeps, or “prince,” which meant simply “first 
citizen.” His varied powers, functions, and privileges nevertheless added 


up to autocracy. The system gave peace, and the world, especially the 
provinces, was prepared to barter a pretense of liberty for peace. 


The Roman empire, using the word in the political sense of the term, 
was the governmental framework of the Pax Romana, that era of 
centralized government that kept comparative peace in the 
Mediterranean world for significant centuries. No wonder the eastern 
provinces, accustomed since ancient days to the deification of rulers, 
early established the custom of worshiping the emperor (see eEmprror 
worsHip). The notion gained currency through the writings of poets such 
as Horace and Vergil, who genuinely believed in the divine call of 
Augustus and who, without a higher view of deity, saw no incongruity in 
ascribing divine attributes to a mere man of destiny. Such were the 
sinister beginnings of a cult that Rome chose as a cement of empire, and 
which led to the clash with the church, the early acceptance of which 
might have provided a more noble and effective bond. 


Romans, Letter to the. The longest of the thirteen NT epistles 
bearing the name of Pau, and the first letter in the long-established 
canonical order. The genuineness of the letter has never been seriously 
questioned by competent critics familiar with first-century history. 
Although other NT letters have been wrongly attacked as forgeries not 
written by the alleged authors, this letter stands with Galatians and 1 
and 2 Corinthians as one of the unassailable documents of early church 
history. 

There can be no doubt that the author, Paul, formerly Saul of Tarsus 
(Acts 13:9), was a highly intellectual, rabbinically educated Jew (Acts 
22:3; Gal. 1:14) who had been intensely hostile to the Christian 
movement and had sought to destroy it (Acts 8:1-3; 9:1-2; 1 Cor. 15:9; 
Gal. 1:13). Even the critics who reject the supernatural cannot deny the 
extraordinary nature of the fact that this able enemy became the greatest 
exponent of the Christian faith and wrote the most powerful statements 
of Christian doctrine. The accounts of his conversion are given in Luxe’s 
historical work (Acts 9:3-19; 22:1-16; 26:9-18), and the event is alluded 
to in his writings (1 Cor. 15:8-10; Gal. 1:15). 


Overview of ROMANS 


Author: The apostle Pavi. 


Historical setting: Written from Corts during the third 
missionary journey (prob. the winter of A.D. 56-57) to the 
Christian church in Rome, which was facing challenges 
related to Jewish-Gentile issues. The apostle was about to 
travel to Jerusatem to deliver a contribution from the Genties 
for the poor Jewish churches in Jupea, after which he 
planned to visit Rome on his way to Sram (Rom. 15:23-33). 


Purpose: In preparation for his visit, Paul needed to clarify 


the nature of his message of grace to the Genres over 
against the objections of the Jupavers; he also wanted to deal 


with doctrinal and practical problems faced by the Roman 
church. 


Contents: After an introduction that summarizes his cospe. and 
ministry (Rom. 1:1-17), the apostle demonstrates the 
universal need for God’s ricutzousness in view of the sin of both 
Gentiles and Jews (1:18—3:20), expounds and defends his 
message of sustirication by raru (3:21—5:21), develops the 
doctrine of Christian sancrirication (chs. 6-8), and deals with 
the difficult problem of Israel’s unbelief (chs. 9-11); he then 
addresses specific issues involving the Christian life (12:1— 
15:13) and concludes with a summary of his plans, 
greetings, and final exhortations (15:14—16:27). 


I. Literary unity. The literary unity of Romans has been questioned 
with regard to the last two chapters of the letter. There are manuscripts 
that have the doxology of Rom. 16:25-27 at the end of ch. 14; some have 
it in both places. Yet none of the manuscripts lacks chs. 15-16, and there 


is no evidence that the letter was ever circulated without that material. 
It is not difficult for anyone who is familiar with letters of a theological 
and missionary nature to imagine how this inspiring doxology might 
occur out of its intended place in some copies. 


This is a letter, not a treatise. It was not intended to be a formal 
literary product. In the midst of greetings from friends who were with 
the author as he wrote (Rom. 16:21-23), Tertus, the scribe to whom the 


letter was dictated, puts in his own personal greeting (16:22). One can 
speculate that Paul was interrupted at v. 21. As he stepped away, he may 
have said, “Tertius, put in your greeting while I attend to so and so.” He 
returned in a moment and resumed his dictating. The people of the Bible 
were human beings under human circumstances, and the letter means 
more to us because this is so. Perhaps Paul composed vv. 25-27 at the 
end of his discussion of “judging and scandalizing” (ch. 14). This little 
doxology is a compact paragraph, a unit in itself. It would fit 
appropriately in a number of places. The opening verses of ch. 15, on 
“the strong and the weak,” are obviously related to the material in ch. 
14. One can picture Paul resuming his work at 15:1 after an 
interruption. Tertius takes up his pen, and Paul says, “I must say more 
about the treatment of the weaker brother. The little paragraph of praise 
to God that we did last, is to go at the very end, after we have finished 
everything else.” Tertius draws a line through it, and later faithfully 
copies it at the end. 
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1835. 


The prayer at the end of Rom. 15 is not to be taken as the conclusion 
of a letter. It is only the appropriate conclusion of a particular topic. 
Paul had been telling of his itinerary. He was deeply moved as he 
contemplated the perils of his impending visit to Jrrusatem, and he 
strongly implored the prayers of the saints in Rome in respect to this 
matter (15:30-32). Quite naturally and spontaneously at this point he 
broke into a prayer for them. The conclusions of Paul’s letters always 
contain some striking use of the word grace (see 2 Thess. 3:17-18), a 
term not found here. Therefore the prayer of 15:33 should not be 
construed as a conclusion of a letter. The main body of the letter ends at 
16:20 with the words, “The grace of our Lord Jesus be with you.” Verses 
21-24 are intentionally a postscript. He has finished the personal 
greetings to people in Rome. Puoszsr, who is to take the letter to Rome, is 
nearly ready to begin her journey. Greetings from friends in Cormru, who 
may have assembled for a farewell, belong by themselves in a postscript, 
followed by another benediction (16:24). Then finally comes the exalted 
doxology (16:25-27). 


The peculiarities that have caused some to question the literary unity 
of the last two chapters with the main body of the letter give no ground 
whatever for questioning the letter’s genuineness. No forger or redactor 
would have left such matters open to question. The only reasonable 
explanation of the data is that the letter is exactly what it purports to be, 
a personal letter from the apostle Paul to the church at Rome, which he 
was planning to visit. 


II. The time and place of writing. The personal information 
included in Rom. 15:23-29 clearly places the letter in the three-month 
period that Paul spent in Gresce, undoubtedly at Cornu, just before going 
to Jerusalem (Acts 20:3). The reference is probably to the winter of A.D. 
56-57. 


IHI. The reason for writing. It is not difficult to know why this 
epistle was written. In the first place Paul was emphatic in his claim to 
be “the apostle of the Gentiles” (Rom. 11:13; 15:16; see also Acts 9:15; 
22:15-21; 26:17-20, 23; Gal. 2:7-9; Eph. 3:2-8), and Rome was the 
capital of the Genme world. Paul was a Roman citizen, and a visit to 
Rome was consistent with his regular mode of operation, namely, the 


establishing of churches in strategic centers and major cities. There was 
this difference, however. A church already existed in Rome, probably 
founded by local people who had heard the gospel in their travels. It was 
Paul’s distinctive policy to preach in hitherto unevangelized areas (Rom. 
15:17-24; cf. also 2 Cor. 10:14-16). His proposed visit to Rome was not 
inconsistent, however, for (1) he had a contribution to make to their 
spiritual welfare (Rom. 1:11-13) and (2) he planned to visit Rome on his 
way to evangelize Sram (15:24). He was asking the church in Rome to 
help him in this project. The structure of the letter is built around Paul’s 
travel plans. 


There was also a great theological reason for composing this letter—a 
problem that had demanded the writing of a letter to the Garatans at an 
earlier juncture in Paul’s ministry. It concerned the relation among (1) 
the OT Scriptures, (2) contemporaneous Jupaism, and (3) the GospeL 
implemented by the earthly work of Christ. The problem in the Galatian 
churches focused on whether Gentile Christians were obligated to fulfill 
the Mosaic aw, and in particular whether they should submit to 
circumcision (Gal. 2:1-11). It has been said that if Galatians is the “Magna 
Charta” of the gospel, Romans is the “Constitution.” The theological 
substance of this letter had to be presented to the NT church, whether 
addressed to Rome or not, but there were circumstances in Rome that 
made it appropriate for Paul—in a relatively calm frame of mind, with 
time for fuller elaboration, and without having become personally 
involved in local affairs, as he had in Galatia—to expand the central 
doctrine of the letter to the Galatians. Thus he explained his purpose in 
coming to Rome and the main purpose of his life ministry and message. 
There was friction and misunderstanding between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians in the Roman church. We know from the personal greetings at 
the end that it was a mixed church. The problem is reflected in almost 
every section of the document, but especially in Rom. 3-4 and 9-11. Both 
sides were stubborn. A clarification of the gospel and its implications 
was needed. 


IV. The content and outline. These must be understood from the 
point of view of Paul’s total ministry and his particular travel plans. 
True, the greatest theme in the work is susrmication by rarm. But this is not 


an essay on that subject. Much of the material simply does not fall under 
any subheading of that theme. This is a letter from the apostle to the 
Gentiles of the church in Rome, and the subject is, “Why I am coming to 
visit you.” Outlines that fail to see this viewpoint and seek to force the 
material into formal divisions as though this were an essay are very 
likely to assign subtopics and secondary subheadings that do not fit. 
Some outlines are almost like “zoning” laws, forbidding the reader to 
find in certain sections material that certainly is there. The following 
very simple outline is suggested. 


A. Introduction (Rom. 1:1-17) B. The world is lost (1:18—3:20) 1. The 
Gentile world is wretchedly lost (1:18-32) in spite of God’s justice for 
attempted morality (2:1-16). 


2. The Jewish world is equally lost, in spite of all their privileges (2:17 
—3:20). 


C. Justification by faith (3:21—5:21). 

D. Holy living in principle (6:1—8:39). 

E. God has not forgotten the Jews (9:1—11:36). 

F. Details of Christian conduct (12:1—15:13). 

G. Miscellaneous notes (15:14—16:27) 1. Travel plans (15:14-33). 
2. Personal messages to people in Rome (16:1-20). 
3. Personal messages from people in Corinth (16:21-23). 
4. Doxology (16:24-27). 


Rome. (Gk. Rhomé G4873; Rhdmaios G4871, “Roman”; cf. Rhomaisti 
G4872, “Roman [i.e., Latin] language” [Jn. 19:20]). A city-state in the 
Italian peninsula (see Iray); located on the Tiber River some 15 mi. (24 


km.) from the W Meprrerranean, Rome eventually became the capital of the 
Roman empire. Of the Indo-European tribes who entered Italy, the Latins 
formed a separate branch, occupying an enclave round the mouth of the 


Tiber and the Latium Plain. They were surrounded, and indeed 
constricted, by the Etruscan empire in the N, by the Greek maritime 
colonies in the S, and by related but hostile Italic tribes who held the 
rest of the peninsula and the arc of hill-country that fenced off the plain. 
Therefore, a sense of unity arose in the Latin-speaking communities, and 
their scattered groups were linked into leagues and confederacies. The 
lowlanders built defendable stockaded retreats to which the plainsmen 
could retire with flocks and families, and located such forts on hills and 
outcrops of higher land. In this way Rome came into being. Virgil’s 
idyllic picture of primitive Rome in the eighth book of his Aeneid is not 
far from the truth. The most ancient acropolis could have been the 
Palatine hill, where the stockade of one shepherd community was built. 


But the Palatine was not the only hill of Rome. The Tiber River cut 
into the soft limestone of the area, and the valley thus formed was 
further eroded by tributary streams, forming the famous group of hills 
with which the future city of Rome was always associated. They were 
the Capitol, the Palatine, and the Aventine, with the Caelian, Oppian, 
Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal as flat-topped spurs. Through the area 
the river forms an S-shaped curve. In the course of this curve the river 
grows shallow and forms an island. This point is the one practicable ford 
on the river between the sea and a very distant locality upstream. The 
Tiber tends to run narrow and deep. Geography thus played a dominant 
role in history. The group of hills and spurs were ultimately occupied by 
separate communities such as those whose ninth-century B.C. traces 
have been discovered on the Esquiline and the Quirinal. The old habit of 
Latin federation gave them a sense of unity, which was finally translated 
into common institutions and defense. Traffic across the Tiber ford 
necessarily concentrated at this point. Indeed all the trade between the 
Etruscan north and the Greek and Italian south had to cross the river 
here. The river valley was also a highway of commerce between the sea 
and the hills. Salt may have been the principal commodity carried on 
that route. The group of hill settlements thus straddled central Italy’s 
main communications, and those who have held such positions of 
advantage have always grown rich and powerful. Perhaps a faint 
memory of the significance of the Tiber ford is embedded in the Latin 
name pontifex, which appears to mean etymologically “bridgemaker.” 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the city of Rome (looking W), with St. Peter’s Basilica (background, center 


top) and the Forum (left foreground). 


Archaeological evidence suggests that the settlements had joined to 
form the original city of Rome by the sixth century B.C., for burials from 
the Palatine and Capitoline cemeteries on the edge of the marshy bottom 
(which was to be the Forum) cease at that time. The Cloaca Maxima, 
which drained these hollows, may have been built about this date. 
Synoecism (the amalgamation of small settlements into one powerful 
city-state) took place under the kings whose rule in early Rome, 
encrusted though it is with legend, is established fact. The Wall of 
Servius made Rome into a considerable fortress. Over the period of the 
kings, and especially the Etruscan kings, whose rule closes the regal 
period of early Roman history, the city built the Pons Sublicius to 
replace the Tiber ford, developed the Campus Martius as a training- 
ground, concentrated business activities in the Forum, and began to 
crowd the hills and hollows with houses and temples. Rome was 
probably a large populous city by the fourth century B.C. Valleys formed 
an irregular pattern for roads—a pattern that remained a feature through 
all history, and by the third century there is evidence of the great insulae 
or tenement houses that were to become another characteristic feature of 
Rome and that suggest the overcrowding, squalor, and slums of the early 
capital. 


It is difficult to obtain a clear picture of a city that has always been 
occupied, and whose accumulated buildings have limited archaeological 
investigation. Aqueducts, bridges, quays, temples, porticoes, the 
monuments of civic and of family pride, followed over the centuries. It is 
possible to trace great bursts of building activity at certain periods. At 
the end of the second century B.C., the influx of capital from the 
beginnings of provincial exploitation promoted expansion. Sulla 
endeavored to bring order to some of the central urban tangle, Pompey did 
much to adorn the city, and Aucusrus boasted that he had “found the city 
built of brick and left it built of marble.” Augustus set the fashion for 
two imperial centuries, and it is from the first and second centuries after 
Christ that most of the surviving ruins date: the great baths of Caracalla, 
Diocletian, and Constantine, for example, and, most famous of all, the 
Flavian Amphitheater, called still by the medieval name of Colosseum. 


A vivid picture of the perils and inconveniences of life in the great city 
at the turn of the first century of our era is found in the Third Satire of 
Juvenal, a rhetorical poem. In population the city of Rome probably 
passed the million mark at the beginning of the Christian era, and during 
the first century may have risen somewhat above this figure. It was a 
motley and cosmopolitan population. Early in the second century 
Juvenal numbers the foreign rabble as one of the chief annoyances of 
urban life, to be ranked with traffic dangers, fire, and falling houses. In 
the third and fourth centuries, a time of urban decay all over the empire, 
the city declined, and the population probably fell to something near 
half a million by the last days of the western empire. 


It is possible roughly to estimate the proportion of Christians over the 
imperial centuries. In the catacombs, ten generations of Christians are 
buried. It is difficult to reach an accurate estimate of the extent of these 
galleries in the limestone rock or of the number of graves they contain. 
The lowest estimate of the length is c. 350 mi. (560 km.), the highest 
600 mi. (960 km.). The lowest estimate of the burials is 1,175,000, the 
highest 4,000,000. Given a population averaging one million over the 
ten generations of the church’s witness, and this is rather high in view of 
the third- and fourth-century decline, we have on the first figure a 
Christian population averaging 175,000 per generation, and on the 
higher figure one averaging 400,000 per generation. Such averaging is 


obviously inaccurate, for the number of the Christian population would 
be smaller in the earlier and larger in the later centuries. But if the figure 
of 175,000 is taken to represent a middle point in the period, say about 
the middle of the third century after Christ, it becomes clear that 
Gibbon’s well-known estimate is hopelessly awry. Gibbon suggested that, 
at this time, probably one-twentieth of the population of the city 
consisted of Christians. The most conservative estimate from the 
evidence of the Catacomb burials is that at least one-fifth were 
Christians, and that probably the proportion was much larger. 


The catacombs also provide evidence of the vertical spread of 
Christianity in the imperial society of the capital, and Gibbon is incorrect 
also in saying that the church was “almost entirely composed of the 
dregs of the populace.” The case of Pomponia Graecina, for example, 
reported by Tacitus (Ann. 13.32), may be traced to the catacombs. Some 
evidence suggests that she faced a domestic tribunal because of a 
Christian faith. If Pomponia was, in fact, a Christian, since she lived on 
into the principate of Doman, she may have had part in two aristocratic 
conversions of which there is evidence—those of Flavius Clemens the 
consul and of Domitilla, his wife. The former was the cousin and the 
latter was the niece of Domitian himself. Dio Cassius (Rom. Hist. 67.44) 
informs us that these two were accused of “atheism,” a common 
allegation against Christians, and of “going astray after the custom of the 
Jews.” Flavius Clemens was put to death and his wife banished. Next to 
Domitian, this illustrious and evidently Christian pair held the highest 
rank in the empire. 

Rome, like Basyion, became a symbol of organized paganism and 
opposition to Christianity in the Bible. In the lurid imagery of the 
Apocalypse, John mingles empire and city in his symbolism of sin. 
Revelation 17-18 envisages the fall of Rome. Passionate, indeed shocking 
in its imagery, the first of these chapters shows Rome like a woman of 
sin astride the seven hills, polluting the world with her vice. The second 
reads like a Hebrew “taunt-song.” It pictures, in imagery reminiscent of 
EzekeL On Tyre, the galleys loading for Rome in some eastern port. There 
were “cargoes of gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls; fine linen, 
purple, silk and scarlet cloth,...ivory, costly wood, bronze, iron and 
marble,...cinnamon and spice,...cattle and sheep; horses and carriages; 


and bodies and souls of men.” The climax is bitter, as John pictures 
Rome under the smoke of her burning, the voice of gladness stilled. 


The city appears several times in a historical context, the most notable 
being Paui’s enforced stay there. The apostle landed at Pursou; and 
alerted by the little church there (Acts 28:14-15), members of Rome’s 
Christian community met Paul at two stopping-places. A group of 
believers had been established in Rome possibly as early as the 
principate of Ciaupws in the late forties of the first century. Paul probably 
entered Rome by the Capena Gate. His “rented house” (28:30) would be 
in some block of flats, an insula. 


Rompha. See Repuan. 


roof. The top of a nouse or other building, accessible by outside stairs. 
Occasionally pitched roofs were used, but most were flat, usually formed 
of clay packed with stone rollers, supported by mats of rushes or 
branches across wood beams or palm tree trunks. The roof was 
commonly occupied (Deut. 22:8), used for storage (Josh. 2:6), for rest in 
the evening (2 Sam. 11:2), and was even used in idolatrous worship (Jer. 
19:13). An uncommon Hebrew word for “beam” or the like (qôrâ H7771) 
is used in Gen. 19:8 with reference to a roof structure, describing the 
latter in terms of one supporting member. In this passage the term is 
idiomatic for “house” or “home,” a use reflected also in the phrase 
“under my roof” (Gk. stegé G5094, Matt. 8:8). The roof was not a 
hindrance to securing healing for the paralytic (Mk. 2:4). 


room. See ARCHITECTURE; HOUSE} UPPER ROOM. 


rooster. See sirps. 


root. That part of the plant which penetrates the soil and draws up sap 
and nourishment for the plant. The numerous references to roots in the 


Bible are mostly figurative, drawn from the important relation which the 
root bears to the plant. Roots near water symbolize prosperity (Job 
29:19; Ezek. 31:7); the opposite is a “withered” root (Hos. 9:16). A root 
growing old in the ground (Job 14:8) signifies loss of vitality, while “to 
take root” or “be rooted” denotes becoming or being firmly established 
(2 Ki. 19:30; Eph. 3:17). Judgment upon sinners is pictured as rottenness 
of root (Isa. 5:24), roots drying up (Job 18:16; Isa. 14:30), or being 
uprooted in destruction (Ezek. 17:9; Lk. 17:6; Jude 12). The ax lying at 
the root of the tree indicates impending judgment (Matt. 3:10). The root 
is the source of a moral or spiritual condition. Thus the love of money is 
pictured as “a root of all kinds of evil” (1 Tim. 6:10), while a “bitter 
root” causes the defilement of apostasy (Heb. 12:15; cf. Deut. 29:18). 
The root of a family or nation is its progenitor (Rom. 11:16). Messian as 
“the Root of Jesse” (Isa. 11:10) is not a mere shoot from the root but 
himself the origin and strength of the messianic line; “the Root and the 
Offspring of David” (Rev. 22:16; cf. 5:5) denotes Christ’s divine-human 
nature as the source and descendant of Davw. The messianic Servant’s 
appearance as a “root out of dry ground” (Isa. 53:2) depicts his lowly 
surroundings in contrast to his inner vigor. 


rope. See corp. 


rose. See PLANTS. 


Rosetta stone. A bilingual stela of basalt inscribed in Egyptian and 
Greek, with Egyptian written in both the hieroglyphic and demotic 
scripts (see wrimnc). The text is a decree promulgated by the Egyptian 
priesthoods in honor of Prommy V Epiphanes in his ninth year, 196 B.C. 
The monument was unearthed in 1799 by Lieutenant Bouchard of 
Napoleon’s army, but terms of the French surrender to the British gave 
the French finds to the victors, and the stone reached the British 
Museum in 1802. The stone’s bilingual text played a vital role in the 
decipherment of the ancient Egyptian writing systems, accomplished 
primarily by Jean Francois Champollion in 1822. The way was thus 


opened into the entire written patrimony of ancient Ecypr, covering 3000 
years of history and civilization of the utmost value for the humanities in 
general, and for biblical backgrounds in particular. 


Rosh. rosh (Heb. rō% H8033, “head, chief’). Son of Bensamn and 
grandson of Jacos (Gen. 46:21). The name does not appear in the parallel 
lists (Num. 26:38-39; 1 Chr. 8:1-5; see Bexer #1), and the Sepruacinr of 
Genesis lists Rosh as son of Brera and grandson of Benjamin. It has also 
been conjectured that the names “Ehi and Rosh, Muppim and Huppim” 
in the Genesis passage are a textual corruption of “Ahiram and Shupham 
and Hupham” (cf. Num. 26:38-39). 

(2) According to some scholars, the Hebrew words describing Goc as 
“chief prince [nésy? ro 5] of Meshech and Tubal” (Ezek. 38:2-3; 39:1) 
should rather be translated “prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal” (cf. 
ASV; also NIV mg.). A people or country named Rosh is impossible to 
identify, although Russia and Rasu (in Assyria) have been suggested. 
Russians are mentioned for the first time in the tenth century A.D. by 
Byzantine writers; it is therefore unlikely that the prophet could be 
referring to them. 


row, rowers. See suis. 


ruby. See MINERALS. 


rudder. See surs. 


ruddy. See RED. 


rude. This English term, in the sense “untrained, unskilled,” is used by 
the KJV in 2 Cor. 11:6, where Pau. concedes that he was inexpert and 


lacking in technical training. The NIV and other versions use the same 
term, but in the sense “discourteous,” in 1 Cor. 13:5, where the apostle 
states that Love “is not rude” (KJV, “doth not behave itself unseemly”). 


rudiments. The KJV rendering of Greek stoicheia in a controversial 
passage, Col. 2:8, 20. See discussion under ELEMENTS, ELEMENTAL SPIRITS. 


rue. See PLANTS. 


Rufus. roo’fuhs (Gk. Rhouphos G4859, hellenized form of the common 
Latin name Rufus, “red”). (1) Son of Simon of Cyrene (who was forced to 
carry Jesus’ cross) and brother of Atexanper (Mk. 15:21). Mark’s mention 
of Alexander and Rufus suggests that these brothers may have been 
known to his readers; and since his gospel is usually thought to have a 
Roman origin, it is possible that this Rufus is the same as #2 below. 

(2) A Christian in Rom: to whom Pau sent greetings (Rom. 16:13). The 
apostle refers to him as “chosen in the Lord” (prob. suggesting, “a 
genuine believer” or the like) and states that his mother “has been a 
mother to me, too.” We may infer that this family was originally from 
the eastern part of the empire and had there hosted or otherwise helped 
Paul. 


rug. See carrer. 


Ruhamah. roo-hay’muh (Heb. rubāmâ [from rasam H8163], “pitied, 
loved”). A symbolic name given to Israel to indicate the return of God’s 
mercy (Hos. 2:1; NIV, “My loved one”). There is a play on words 
involved, for the second child of Gomer, Hosea’s wife, was called Lo. 
RUHAMAH, “not pitied” (Hos. 1:6, 8), to indicate that God had turned his 
back on Israel because of her apostasy. See also Ammi; Lo-ammi. 


ruler. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


ruler of the synagogue. This phrase, or the simpler “synagogue 
ruler,” is used to render Greek archisynagogos G801, referring to the 
person chosen to care for the physical arrangements of the synacocur 
services (“president of the synagogue” would be the equivalent 
designation today). Several serving in this capacity are mentioned in the 
NT: Jarus (Mk. 5:22-43; cf. Matt. 9:18-26; Lk. 8:40-56); some who are 


unnamed (Lk. 13:10-17; Acts 13:15); and two men from Corn named 
SostHenes and Crispus (Acts 18:7-8; cf. 1 Cor. 1:1). See also exper. 


Rumah. roo’muh (Heb. rûmâ H8126, “height”). The hometown of a 
certain Pedaiah and/or his daughter Zebidah, who was the wife of Josian 
and the mother of Jenomxm (2 Ki. 23:36). The site has been variously 
located. Some suggest that it is identical with Duman (#1), one of the 
towns in the mountains of Jupan, near Hesron (Josh. 15:52). Others 
suggest that it is to be identified with Aruman, a place mentioned in the 
vicinity of Suecuem (Jdg. 9:41). A more likely proposal is modern Khirbet 
er-Rameh in the Valley of Bet Netofa, near Rimmon in Galilee. 


run. See race. 


rush. See pants. 


rust. A brittle coating that tarnishes the surface of metals, especially 
iron, due to oxidation or corrosion. The few biblical references to rust 
are all figurative. In one of Ezexm’s parables, the thick rust or deposit in a 
cooking pot of bronze became symbolic of the unpurged wickedness of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezek. 24:6-13). In two NT passages a 
similar type of indictment, using the symbolism of the rusting of silver 
and gold, is pronounced against those who accumulate weary (Matt. 


6:19-20; Jas. 5:3 [NIV, “corroded” and “corrosion”]). In both cases the 
question arises whether the rust testifies to the impermanence of the 
wealth or whether it witnesses against the rich who prefer to hoard the 
wealth and let it rot rather than use it for benefiting others. The latter 
may better suit the context, for in the apocalyptic imagery rust is almost 
a living avenging force. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The fields E of Bethlehem to which Naomi returned with her daughter-in-law, Ruth. (View 


to the N.) 


Overview of RUTH 


Author: Unknown (the rabbinic view that Samuz wrote the 
book is discounted by most modern scholars). 


Historical setting: The story takes place in the time of the 
judges (Ruth 1:1; see supers, rae sect. II), probably c. 1100 


B.C. The book may have been written during the reign of 
Davw or shortly after (though some scholars date it centuries 


later). 


Purpose: To demonstrate God’s proviwence in the lives of 
ordinary people; to show that the Moabite ancestry of Davi 


was divinely overseen and thus does not invalidate his 
kingship; to inculcate filial devotion. 


Contents: Naom’s bitterness and Ruth’s devotion (Ruth 1); 
Ruth gleans grain in Boaz’s fields (ch. 2); Ruth requests 
kinsman-redemption from Boaz (ch. 3); Boaz becomes 
Ruth’s kinsman-redeemer (ch. 4). 


Ruth, Book of. (rit H8134, possibly “refreshment”). One of the 
historical books of the OT in the English Bible. In the Hebrew Bible, it is 
found among the Writings (Haciocrapna or Kerusm) and grouped with the 
Five Mecniots (Scrolls). Each of the Megilloth was associated with one of 
Israel’s principal feasts, and Ruth was read at the Feast of Weeks 
(Pentecost). The author of this book is unknown. The historical setting is 
the period of the judges (Ruth 1:1; see suncss, tae), but there are certain 
indications that it was composed, or at least worked into its final form, 
at a much later time. For example, the opening words, “In the days when 
the judges ruled,” appear to look back to that period; the explanatory 
comment in 4:7 refers to the period as “in earlier times”; and 4:22 
mentions Davw. Thus the final editorial process could not have ended 
before the Davidic era. It is best to place its final shaping in, or 
immediately following, David’s reign. 


The book records the circumstances that led to the marriage of Ruth, a 
Moabitess, to Boaz, an Israelite. A famine forced Naom and her husband 
to move to Moss, where her sons married Moabite women, one of whom 
was Ruth. Naomi and her daughters-in-law became widows, and when 
Naomi returned to Bernenem, Ruth accompanied her. In the course of 
providing food for herself and her mother-in-law, Ruth met Boaz, a 
prosperous farmer and a relative of Naomi. With Naomi’s 
encouragement, Ruth tenderly reminded Boaz of the tevirate obligation 
(Ruth 3:1-9), a Deuteronomic law that required a man to marry his 
brother’s widow if she was childless, the purpose being that the dead 
man have an heir (Deut. 25:5-10). However, Boaz was not the nearest of 
kin. When the closest relative learned that there was a levirate 


obligation attached to the redemption of Naomi’s land, he rejected it 
(Ruth 4:1-6), and Boaz was free to marry Ruth. 


The book of Ruth demonstrates the providence of God at work in the 
life of an individual, and it exalts family loyalty. It shows how a Genre 
became part of the Davidic ancestry (4:17-21); thus Ruth is cited in 
Matthew’s ceneatocy or Jesus curist (Matt. 1:5). 


rye. See piants (under spelt). 


S. In Sepruacr studies, a symbol used to designate Codex Sinaiticus. See 


also TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


Saba, Sabaean, Sabaite. See Saszan; Suesa. 


sabachthani. See Eu, FLI, LAMA sABACHTHANI. 


Sabaoth. sab’ay-oth. See Lorn or nosts. 


Sabbath. sab’uhth (Heb. šabbāt H8701, possibly “cessation, rest”;Gk. 
sabbaton G4879). The Hebrew weekly day of rest and worsup, which was 
observed on the seventh day of the week, beginning at sundown on 
Friday and ending at sundown on Saturday. The Sabbath was instituted 
at creation: “By the seventh day God had finished the work he had been 
doing; so on the seventh day he rested from all his work. And God 
blessed the seventh day and made it holy, because on it he rested from 
all the work of creating that he had done” (Gen. 2:2-3). There is no 
distinct mention of the word Sabbath in Genesis, but a seven-day period 
is mentioned several times in connection with the rioop (7:4, 10; 8:10, 
12) and once in connection with Jacos’s years at Haran (29:27-28), 
showing that the division of time into sevens must have been known 
then. 


There is in fact no express mention of the Sabbath before Exod. 16:21- 
30. In the Desert of Sin (see Sm, peserr or), before the Israelites reached 
Mount Smar, God gave them manna, a double supply being given on the 


sixth day of the week, in order that the seventh day might be kept as a 
day of rest from labor. Moses said to the people, “This is what the Lorp 
commanded: ‘Tomorrow is to be a day of rest, a holy Sabbath to the 
Lord. So bake what you want to bake....Save whatever is left and keep it 
until morning” (Exod. 16:23). Shortly afterward the Ten 
Commandments were given by the Lord at Sinai (20:1-17; see 
Commanpments, Ten). The fourth commandment enjoined Israz to observe the 
seventh day as a holy day on which no work should be done. Everyone, 
including even the stranger within the gates and the animals, was to 
desist from all work and to keep the day holy. The reason given is that 
the Lord rested on the seventh day and blessed and hallowed it. It is 
clear that God intended the day to be a blessing to the people, both 
physically and spiritually. The Sabbath is frequently mentioned in the 
Levitical legislation. It was to be kept holy for the worship of the Lord 
(Lev. 23:3) and was to remind the Israelites that God had sanctified 
them (Exod. 31:13). Forty years later, Moses rehearsed the Decalogue 
and reminded the Israelites of God’s command to observe the Sabbath, 
specifying that they were under special obligation to keep it because God 
had delivered them from bondage in Egypt (Deut. 5:15). 


Various attempts have been made by OT critics to find a Babylonian 
origin for the Jewish Sabbath. There is evidence that among the 
Babylonians certain things were to be avoided on the seventh, 
fourteenth, nineteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days of the 
month; but the nineteenth day breaks the sequence of sevens; and there 
is no question that the Hebrew Sabbath has much older historical 
attestation than this Babylonian observance. Among the Hebrews, 
moreover, the Sabbath was associated with the idea of rest, worship, and 
divine favor, not certain taboos. 

After the time of Moses the Sabbath is mentioned sometimes in 
connection with the festival of the new moon (2 Ki. 4:23; Isa. 1:13; Ezek. 
46:3; Hos. 2:11; Amos 8:5). See rrasts. The prophets always exalted the 
Sabbath and found fault with the Israelites for the perfunctory 
observance of it. They made confession of Israel’s sin in profaning the 
Sabbath (Isa. 56:2, 4; 58:13; Jer. 17:21-27; Ezek. 20:12-24). 


The sanctity of the Sabbath is shown by the offering on it of two 


lambs, in addition to the regular burnt offering (Num. 28:9-10). The 
twelve loaves of showbread were also presented on that day (Lev. 24:5- 
9; 1 Chr. 9:32). A willful Sabbath-breaker was put to death (Num. 15:32- 
36). The Israelite was not permitted even to light a fire in his home on 
the Sabbath. Psalm 92, expressing delight in the worship and works of 
the Lord, was composed for the Sabbath day. In the Persian period 
Nevemian rebuked and took strong measures against those who 
disregarded the law of the Sabbath by doing business on it (Neh. 10:31; 
13:15-22). 
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Reconstruction of a first-century synagogue in Capernaum. This may have been the site where Jesus was criticized for 


healing on the Sabbath (Mk. 3:1-6). 


With the development of the synacocue during the exnz, the Sabbath 
became a day for worship and the study of the aw, as well as a day of 
rest. There are not many references to the Sabbath in the apocryphal 
books. Annrocuus Epiphanes tried to abolish it, along with other 
distinctively Jewish institutions (168 B.C.). At the beginning of the 
Maccabean war (see Maccasze), Jewish soldiers allowed themselves to be 
massacred rather than profane the Sabbath by fighting, even in self- 
defense. After 1,000 Jews were slaughtered in this way, they decided 
that in the future it would be permissible to defend themselves if 
attacked on the sacred day, but not to engage in offensive operations (1 


Macc. 2:31-41). It was not, however, considered allowable to destroy 
siege-works on the Sabbath; and so Pompry was permitted to raise his 
mound and mount his battering rams against Jrrusarm without 
interference from the Jews (Josephus, Ant. 14.4.2-3). 


During the period between Ezra and the Christian era the scares 
formulated innumerable legal restrictions for the conduct of life under 
the law. Two whole tractates of the Mishnah (see Tatmup) are devoted to 
the details of Sabbath observance. One of these enumerates the 
following thirty-nine principal classes of prohibited actions: sowing, 
plowing, reaping, gathering into sheaves, threshing, winnowing, 
cleansing, grinding, sifting, kneading, baking; shearing wool, washing it, 
beating it, dyeing it, spinning it, making a warp of it; making two cords, 
weaving two threads, separating two threads, making a knot, untying a 
knot, sewing two stitches, tearing to sew two stitches; catching a deer, 
killing, skinning, salting it, preparing its hide, scraping off its hair, 
cutting it up; writing two letters, blotting out for the purpose of writing 
two letters, building, pulling down, extinguishing, lighting a fire, beating 
with a hammer, and carrying from one property to another (Shabbat 
7:2). 

Each of these chief enactments was further discussed and elaborated, 
so that actually there were several hundred things a conscientious, law- 
abiding Jew could not do on the Sabbath. For example, the prohibition 
regarding writing on the Sabbath was further defined as follows: “He 
who writes two letters with his right or his left hand, whether of one 
kind or of two kinds, as also if they are written with different ink or are 
of different languages, is guilty. He even who should from forgetfulness 
write two letters is guilty, whether he has written them with ink or with 
paint, red chalk, India rubber, vitriol, or anything which makes 
permanent marks. Also he who writes on two walls which form an angle, 
or on the two tablets of his account book, so that they can be read 
together, is guilty. He who writes upon his body is guilty. If any one 
writes with dark fluid, with fruit juice, or in the dust on the road, in 
sand, or in anything in which writing does not remain, he is free. If any 
one writes with the wrong hand, with the foot, with the mouth, with the 
elbow; also if any one writes upon a letter of another piece of writing, or 
covers other writing” (Shabbat 12:3-5). Although it is uncertain how 


many of these details go back to the NT period, Jesus must have had 
such things in mind when he said that the experts of the law were 
loading “people down with burdens they can hardly carry” (Lk. 11:46). 


Jesus came into conflict with the religious leaders of the Jews 
especially on two points: his claim to be the Messian, and on the matter of 
Sabbath observance. The rabbis regarded the Sabbath as an end in itself, 
whereas Jesus taught that the Sabbath was made for the benefit of 
human beings and that human needs must take precedence over the law 
of the Sabbath (Matt. 12:1-14; Mk. 2:23-3:6; Lk. 6:1-11; Jn. 5:1-18). He 
himself regularly attended worship in the synagogue on the Sabbath (Lk. 
4:16). 


The early Christians, most of whom were Jews, kept the seventh day 
as a Sabbath, but since the resurrecrion of their Lord was the most blessed 
day in their lives, they soon began to meet for worship also on the first 
day of the week (Acts 2:1) and designated it as the Lord’s Day (Rev. 
1:10). Pavut directed the Corinthians to bring their weekly offering to the 
charities of the church on the first day of the week (1 Cor. 16:1-2), and 
eventually Sunday came to be viewed as the proper day of Christian 
worship. There is considerable difference among Christians, however, 
whether Sunday worship should be viewed as fulfilling the Sabbath 
commandment or as a different observance altogether. 


Sabbath canopy. According to 2 Ki. 16:17-18, King Anaz removed 
certain items from the repre, apparently in fear of, or to be sent as 
tribute to, TictatHpmezser II]. One of these items is described as miisak 
hassabbat, an architectural term of uncertain meaning usually rendered 
with such phrases as “covert for the sabbath” (KJV), “covered portal for 
use on the sabbath” (NRSV), and “Sabbath canopy” (NIV). Since Ezek. 
46:1 speaks of a gate in the temple that was to be kept closed except on 
the Sabbath and on the day of the New Moon, some think the item in 
question may have been a barrier or grille (cf. NJPS, “sabbath passage”). 
Other proposals have been made. 


Sabbath day’s walk (journey). This expression occurs in the NT 


only once referring to the distance from the Mount oF ouvres to JERUSALEM 
(Acts 1:12). This unit of measure (somewhat similar to the Egyptian unit 
of 1000 double steps) evidently served to indicate the limit of travel on 
the Sassatu, but the phrase became a common expression for a relatively 
short distance. From the Eastern Gate of Jerusalem to the present site of 
the Church of the Ascension on Mount Olivet, the distance is slightly 
over half a mile (almost 1 km.), and indeed a Sabbath day’s journey was 
reckoned by the rabbis as 2000 cubits (c. 3000 ft./900 m.). It is assumed 
that the regulation had its origin in the Mosaic period in the injunction 
to the Israelite not to leave camp to collect manna on the Sabbath (Exod. 
16:29). There are other regulations to which appeal is made in an effort 
to locate the origin of this practice or precept. One is the provision that 
the area belonging to the Levitical cities included land that extended 
from the wall 2000 cubits on every side (Num. 35:5). Another is the 
supposed distance that separated the ark or THe covenant and the people 
both on the march and at camp (Josh. 3:4). The original intent of the 
provision was to insure a quiet, leisurely Sabbath and to keep it from 
becoming a harried and busy day (Exod. 16:29). It was also designed to 
keep the Israelite worshiper in the area of the center of his worship. The 
motive was noble but, unfortunately, it often led to a barren legalism 
and to casuistic schemes to circumvent it. One such method was to go 
out on Friday and establish a residence somewhere by depositing at least 
two meals there; from that site, the person was allowed to travel an 
additional 2000 cubits on the Sabbath. 


sabbatical year. See rrasrs. 


Sabean. suh-bee‘uhn. Also Sabaean. This name occurs three (possibly 
four) times in the Bible as the rendering of three Hebrew forms. In Isa. 
45:14, the term seébd î H6014 is used with reference to a tall people in a 
context that also speaks of Ecyer and Cusn, suggesting that these Sabeans 
were from SE Arrica. It is possible that the same form occurs in Ezek. 
23:42 with reference to certain people “from the desert,” but the 
meaning of this text is very uncertain. In Job 1:15, we read that Jos’s 


oxen and donkeys were carried off by the Sabeans; here the name Seba ? 
H8644 is used, and the context of the story appears to be N Arasu. 
Finally, in Joel 3:8 the Phoenicians (see Puoenicia) and Pumistines are told: 
“T will sell your sons and daughters to the people of Judah, and they will 
sell them to the Sabeans, a nation far away”; in this ambiguous 
reference, the form used is šēbā »im H8645 (a gentilic from šēbā >). 


The matter is further complicated by the fact that the Bible 
distinguishes between a son of Cush named Sesa and a grandson of Cush 
named Suesa (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chr. 1:9; the names Cush and Seba occur 
together in Isa. 43:3, while Seba and Sheba are associated in Ps. 72:10). 
Moreover, there were two additional people by the name of Sheba who 
were descended not from Ham (father of Cush) but from Surm, namely, 
Sheba son of Joxran (Gen. 10:28) and Sheba son of Joxsuan (25:3); the 
latter was a grandson of Asranam and brother of Depan. According to some 
scholars, a genetic distinction should be made between northern Sabeans 
(descended from a Semitic Sheba) and southern Sabeans (descended 
from a Hamitic Sheba or Seba). Others argue for a common progenitor. 
The possibility must be left open either (a) that at some point the 
southern Sabeans colonized some regions of N Arabia or (b) that the 
Sabean state began in N Arabia, with a movement toward, and 
settlement of, the southern part of the country during the middle of the 
second millennium B.C. 


Be that as it may, the name Sabeans normally refers to the people of 
Saba (Sheba), a kingdom in S Arabia in the area presently known as 
Yemen and Hadramaut; its capital was Marib. Their position at the end 
of the Arabian peninsula was of twofold advantage: (1) they were 
remote from the powers to the N, and so relatively secure; and (2) they 
were centrally located with respect to merchandising goods from nearby 
Africa and India. These included gold, incense, gem stones, probably 
ivory, etc. (Ps. 72:15; Isa. 60:6; Jer. 6:20; Ezek. 27:22; 38:13), giving rise 
to a great caravan industry (cf. Job 6:19). Evidently trading in slaves 
was also carried on (Joel 3:8; cf. Job 1:15). Fertile land and an extensive 
irrigation system, illustrated by the dam and sluices seen at Marib, made 
the country fairly self-sustaining. The history of Saba is extensive, 
including a strong pre-Islamic tradition. The biblical narrative suggests 


that the Sabeans were established prior to the tenth century, for their 
queen journeyed to Jerusalem to visit Sotomon (1 Ki. 10:1-13; 2 Chr. 9:1- 
12). From the third century B.C. there appear references to these people 
in the works of historians and geographers, and in some Syriac and 
Ethiopic religious texts. 


Sabta, Sabtah. sab’tuh (Heb. sabta> H6029 and sabté H6030, 
derivation unknown). Son of Cusn and grandson of Ham, included in the 
Table of Nations (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chr. 1:9). The view that the text should 
be emended so that the name corresponds with that of Shabako, an 
Egyptian puaraon who ruled in the eighth century B.C. has not been 


widely accepted (see also Sasteca). Presumably, Sabta(h) is also a place 
name. If the Cushites settled in the area occupied by Ermopm, the name 


may correspond to one of several places mentioned by Greek authors. It 
is possible, however, that the Cushites extended across the Rep sea from 


Nubia northeastward over the Arabian peninsula, and some scholars 
prefer a location in S Arasa, in particular Hadramaut (Hazarmavetn), which 
Strabo refers to as Sabata (Geogr. 16.4.2). 


Sabteca. sab’tuh-kuh (Heb. sabtékd > H6031, derivation unknown). KJV 
Sabtecha; TNIV Sabteka. Son of Cush and grandson of Ham, included in 
the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chr. 1:9). Sabteca is also very likely 
the name of a place in Aras, although its identification is uncertain. 
Some scholars identify Sabteca with Shabataka, an Egyptian pHaraon from 
Ernopia at the beginning of the seventh century B.C. (see Sasra). 


Sabtecha. sab‘tuh-kuh. KJV form of Sasreca. 


Sabteka. sab’tuh-kuh. TNIV form of Sasteca. 


Sacar. say’kahr (Heb. sakar H8511, “reward”). NRSV Sachar; TNIV 


Sakar. (1) A Harare who was the father of Ahiam, one of Davw’s mighty 
warriors (1 Chr. 11:35; called Suarar in the parallel, 2 Sam. 23:33). 


(2) Fourth son of Oserpzpom, included in the list of divisions of the 
Korahite doorkeepers (see Koran) in the reign of David (1 Chr. 26:4). 


Sachar. See Sacar. 


Sachia. See Saxu. 


sackbut. See music, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


sackcloth. Strong, rough cloth woven from the long, dark hair of the 
oriental goat or the camel. The Hebrew word faq H8566 (as well as the 
loanword in Greek, sakkos G4884) can refer both to the cloth itself and 
to a bag (sack) made from it. When large, such a bag was used at times 
as a container for grain (Gen. 42:25). On some occasions it was utilized 
for saddlebags (Josh. 9:4) and provided a common bedding material (2 
Sam. 21:10). Its main use, however, was as an article of clothing: made 
of cheap and durable material, it served the purpose of an ordinary item 
of garb. At times it seems to have served as the distinctive garb of the 
prophets (Isa. 20:2; Zech. 13:4), but gradually it came to bear a 
primarily symbolical meaning. The wearing of sackcloth was regarded as 
proper garb for serious and sober occasions. Since it was dark in texture, 
it was deemed fitting in times of grief and sadness. Jacos clothed himself 
in it at the report of the death of his favorite son Josrpn (Gen. 37:34), and 
Davw commanded Joas and the other mourners to wear it upon the death 
of Asner (2 Sam. 3:31). Sackcloth was also a mark of abject penitence 
(Neh. 9:1; Jer. 6:26; Matt. 11:21; et al.). 


sacrament. The Latin noun sacramentum (from the verb sacro, “to set 
apart as sacred”) was originally used in a variety of secular contexts with 


such meanings as “guarantee” and “oath.” In a religious context, 
however, the term would refer to something sacred or consecrated, and 
in the Vurcame it translates the Greek word mystérion G3696, “mystery” 
(cf. Eph. 1:9; 3:2-3, 9; 5:32; Col. 1:26-27; 1 Tim. 3:16; Rev. 1:20; 17:7). 
In a wide sense it came to designate any sign which possessed a hidden 
meaning. Religious rites and ceremonies such as the sign of the cross, 
anointing with oil, preaching, confirmation, prayer, aid to the sick, etc., 
were equally called sacraments. 


Because of the absence of any defined sacramental concept in the 
early history of the church, the number of sacraments was not regarded 
as fixed. Baptism and the Lorn’s supper were the chief. In the twelfth century 
Hugo of St. Victor listed thirty sacraments that had been recognized by 
the church, while Gregory of Bergamo and Peter Lombard listed only 
seven: baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist, penance, extreme unction, 
orders, and matrimony—a list adopted by Thomas Aquinas and later by 
the Council of Trent. The number seven, viewed as sacred, was 
supported by many fanciful arguments. There is no NT authority for it, 
and it is a purely arbitrary figure. It is hard to see on what principle 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which were instituted by Christ, can be 
put in the same category with marriage, which is as old as the human 
race. 


The Reformers saw in baptism and the Lord’s Supper three 
distinguishing marks: (1) they were instituted by Christ; (2) Christ 
commanded that they be observed by his followers; and (3) they are 
visible symbols of divine acts. Since there are no other rites for which 
such marks can be claimed, only two sacraments exist. There is 
justification for classifying them under a common name because they are 
associated together in the NT (Acts 2:41-42; 1 Cor. 10:1-4). 


Some modern critics challenge the claim that baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper owe their origin to Christ, but a fair reading of the NT shows that 
these sacramental rites were universal in the apostolic church and that 
the apostles observed them because they were convinced that Christ had 
instituted them. They taught the church to observe the things that Christ 
commanded (Matt. 28:20). Circumstances of great solemnity surrounded 
the institution of the sacraments by Christ. He appointed the Lord’s 
Supper on the eve of his redemptive sacrifice and commanded baptism 


in the Great Commission at the time of his ascension. 


These rites were regarded as ritual acts of faith and obedience toward 
God (Matt. 28:19-20; Acts 2:38; Rom. 6:3-5; 1 Cor. 11:23-27; Col. 2:11- 
12). They are symbolic rites setting forth the central truths of the 
Christian faith: death and resurrection with Christ and participation in 
the redemptive benefits of Christ’s mediatorial death. They are visible 
enactments of the gospel message that Christ lived, died, was raised from 
the dead, ascended to heaven, and will some day return, and that all this 
is for our salvation. In the NT the idea of baptism is intimately 
connected with the following: the rorciveness of sin (Acts 2:38; 22:16; Eph. 
5:26; Tit. 3:5), the gift of the Hory spr (Acts 2:38; 1 Cor. 12:13), unton wrta 
curist in his death and resurrection (Rom. 6:3-6; Col. 2:12), REGENERATION 
(Jn. 3:5; Tit. 3:5), entering into the relationship of sonship with God 
(Gal. 3:26-27), belonging to the cnurcu (Acts 2:41), and the gift of satvation 
(Mk. 16:16). The Lord’s Supper symbolizes Christ’s death for the 
remission of sins (Matt. 26:28). It is a seal of the new covenant in 
Christ’s blood, an assurance of eternal life now, a promise of the second 
coming, and a pledge of the eventual messianic triumph. 


sacrifice and offerings. A religious act belonging to worse in which 
offering is made to God of some material object belonging to the offerer 
—this offering being consumed in the ceremony, in order to attain, 
restore, maintain, or celebrate friendly relations with the deity. The 
motives actuating the offerer may vary, worthy or unworthy, and may 
express faith, repentance, adoration, or all of these together; but the 
main purpose of the sacrifice is to please the deity and to secure his 
favor. 


I. Origin of sacrifice. Did sacrifice arise from the natural religious 
instinct of human beings, whether guided by the Spirit of God or not, or 
did it originate in a distinct divine appointment? Genesis records the 
first instances of sacrifice, by Cam and Asr, but gives no account of the 
origin of the idea. The custom is clearly approved by God, and in the 
Mosaic law it is adopted and elaborately developed. The view that the 
rite was initiated by an express command of God is based mainly on 


Gen. 4:4-5, which states that Abel offered to God an acceptable sacrifice, 
and on Heb. 11:4, where it is said that Abel’s sacrifice was acceptable to 
God because of his rarm. It is argued that Abel’s faith was based on a 
specific command of God in the past and that without such a divine 
command his sacrifice would have been mere superstition. Many who 
hold this view also say that the garments provided by God to hide the 
nakedness of Adam and Eve must have come from an animal that had 
been sacrificed and that in this sacrifice we have a type of the sacrifice 
of Christ to cover the sinner’s spiritual nakedness before God. While all 
this possibly may be deduced from Scripture, it is not a necessary 
deduction. 


Those who hold that sacrifice was devised by human beings, with or 
without direction by God’s Spirit, as a means of satisfying the wants of 
their spiritual nature, have advanced several theories. (1) The gift theory 
holds that sacrifices were originally presents to God that the offerer 
hoped would be received with pleasure and gratitude by the deity, who 
would then grant him favors. (2) The table-bond theory suggests that 
sacrifices were originally meals shared by the worshipers and the deity, 
with the purpose of knitting them together in a firmer bond of 
fellowship. (3) The sacramental-communion theory is a modification of 
the table-bond theory. The basis of it is the belief among some primitive 
peoples that animals share along with humans in the divine nature. The 
worshiper actually eats the god, thus acquiring the physical, intellectual, 
and moral qualities that characterized the animal. (4) The homage theory 
holds that sacrifice originates not in a sense of guilt, but in the desire to 
express homage to and dependence on the deity. (5) The expiatory theory 
says that sacrifices are fundamentally piacular or atoning for sin. 
Conscious of their sin and of the punishment that it deserves, people 
substitute an animal to endure the penalty due to themselves and so 
make their peace with the deity. See atonement. 
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Altar found in Megiddo, most likely used for burning incense or as a stand for a grain or meal offerings. 


II. Classification of sacrifices. Sacrifices have been classified in 
a variety of ways, chiefly the following: (1) Those on behalf of the whole 
congregation and those on behalf of the individual. (2) Animal or 
bleeding sacrifices and bloodless offerings. (3) Sacrifices assuming an 
undisturbed covenant relationship and those intended to restore a 
relationship that has been disturbed. (4) Animal sacrifices, vegetable 
sacrifices, liquid and incense offerings. (5) Sacrifices made without the 
help of a priest, those made by a priest alone, and those made by a 
layman with the help of a priest. (6) Sacrifices that express homage to 
the deity; those designed to make atonement for sin; and peace offerings, 
to express or promote peaceful relations with the deity. (7) Self- 
dedicatory sacrifices, eucharistic sacrifices, and expiatory sacrifices. (8) 
Sacrifices in which the offering was wholly devoted to God, and 
sacrifices in which God received a portion and the worshiper feasted on 
the remainder. 


IHI. History of sacrifice in OT times. The sacrifices of Cain and 
Abel (Gen. 4:4-5) show that the rite goes back almost to the beginnings 
of the human race. No rrest was needed in their sacrifices, which were 


eucharistic and possibly expiatory. The sacrifice of Noan after the roop 
(8:20-21) is called a burnt offering and is closely connected with the 
covenant Of God described in Gen. 9:8-17. In the sacrifices of Asranam, 
several of which are mentioned (12:7-8; 13:4, 18; 15:9-10), he acted as 
his own priest and made offerings to express his adoration of God and 
probably to atone for sin. In Gen. 22 God reveals to him that he does not 
desire human sacrifices, a common practice in those days. The patriarchs 
Isaac and Jacos regularly offered sacrifices (26:25; 28:18; 31:54; 33:20; 
35:7; 46:1). Jos and his friends offered sacrifices (Job 1:5; 42:7-9), 
probably to atone for sin. The Israelites during their sojourn in Ecyer no 
doubt were accustomed to animal sacrifices. It was to some such feast 
that Mosss asked the puaraon for permission to go into the wilderness 
(Exod. 3:18; 5:3; 7:16); and he requested herds and flocks for the feast to 
offer burnt offerings and sacrifices (10:24-25). The sacrifice of the 
Passover (12:3-11) brings out forcibly the idea of salvation from death. 
Jeturo, Moses’ father-in-law, a priest, offered sacrifices on meeting Moses 
and the people (18:12). 


The establishment of the covenant between Israel and the Lord was 
accompanied by solemn sacrifices. The foundation principle of this 
covenant was obedience, not sacrifices (Exod. 19:4-8). Sacrifices were 
incidental—aids to obedience, but valueless without it. The common 
altars were not abolished with the giving of the covenant code but 
continued to be used for centuries by Joshua, Gideon, Jephthah, Samuel, 
Saul, David, Elijah, and many others. They were perfectly legitimate and 
even necessary at least until the building of the tempre in Jerusatem. 

At the division of the kingdom in 931 B.C. carr worsui was established 
at Dan and Berme, with priests, altars, and ritual (1 Ki. 12:27-28). Hicu 
places, Most of them very corrupt, were in use in both kingdoms until the 
time of the exnz, although occasionally attempts were made in the 
southern kingdom to remove them. With the destruction of the temple in 
Jerusalem in 586 B.C. the entire cultus was suspended, but on the return 
from the captivity an altar was built and sacrifices resumed. At the time 
of Neneman there existed a temple at Elephantine in Egypt, built by Jews, 
where a system of sacrifices was observed. Sacrifices were made in the 
temple in Jerusalem until its destruction by the Romans in A.D. 70. The 


Jews have offered none since then. 


IV. The Mosaic sacrifices. Every offering had to be the honestly 
acquired property of the offerer (2 Sam. 24:24). Sacrifices had value in 
the eyes of the Lord only when they were made in acknowledgment of 
his sovereign majesty, expressed in obedience to him, and with a sincere 
desire to enjoy his favor. The only animals allowed for sacrifice were 
oxen, sheep, goats, and pigeons. Wild animals and fish could not be 
offered. The produce of the field allowed for offerings was wine, oil, 
grain, either in the ear or in the form of meal, dough, or cakes. Sacrifices 
were of two kinds: animal (with the shedding of blood) and vegetable or 
bloodless. 


A. Animal sacrifices. Both male and female animals were 
accepted for sacrifice, although for some sacrifices the male was 
prescribed. With one exception (Lev. 22:23), no animal with any sort of 
wound or defect could be offered (22:21-24). The law commanded that 
animals be at least eight days old (22:27); and in some cases the age of 
the animal is specified (9:3; 12:6; Num. 28:3, 9, 11). According to the 
later rabbis, animals more than three years old could not be sacrificed. 
There was no prescription of age or sex with regard to pigeons or turtle 
doves, but they were offered only by the poor as substitutes for other 
animals. 


1. The sin offering (Lev. 4:1-35; 6:24-30). This was for sins 
unconsciously or unintentionally committed; sins committed 
intentionally, but with mitigating circumstances (5:2-3; 12:6-8); certain 
kinds of ceremonial defilements (5:2-3; 12:6-8); and sins deliberately 
committed but afterwards voluntarily confessed. For conscious and 
deliberate violations of the law no atonement was possible, with some 
exceptions, for which provision was made in the guilt offerings. Capital 
crimes: the breaking of the law of the Sabbath (Num. 15:32), adultery 
(Deut. 22:22-23), murder (Exod. 21:12), and sacrilege (Josh. 7:15) were 
punished with death. Sin offerings were made for the whole 
congregation on all the feast days and especially on the Day of 
Atonement. They were also offered on the occasion of the consecration 
of priests and Levites (Exod. 29:10-14, 36). Every year, on the great Day 
of Atonement, sin offerings were brought for the high priest. With the 
exception of these important national occasions, the sin offerings were 


presented only when special circumstances demanded expiation of sin. 


The costliness of the offering and the procedure to be followed 
depended on the theocratic importance of the offender. For the high 
priest a young bullock was the appointed offering (Lev. 4:3); for a prince 
it was a male goat (4:23); in ordinary cases a female goat or a sheep was 
sufficient. The poor could offer two pigeons, and where even these were 
too much, a small portion of fine flour was substituted (5:7, 11). 


In all other blood sacrifices the blood was simply poured around the 
altar; in this one the blood was sprinkled. If a member of the 
congregation made the offering, the blood was smeared on the horns of 
the altar in the forecourt (Lev. 4:7, 18, 25, 30). When a sin offering was 
for a priest or the whole congregation, the officiating priest took some of 
the blood of the sacrifice into the Holy Place and sprinkled it seven times 
before the veil of the sanctuary and then smeared it on the horns of the 
altar of incense. The blood that was left had to be poured out at the base 
of the altar. After the blood was sprinkled, the fat portions of the animal 
were burned on the altar. The remainder of the flesh was disposed of in 
two ways: in the case of sin offerings of any of the congregation the flesh 
was eaten in the forecourt by the officiating priest and his sons; in the 
case of sin offerings for a priest or for the whole congregation, the whole 
animal was burned outside the camp in a clean place. 


2. The guilt offering (Lev. 5:14-6:7; KJV, “trespass offering”). This 
was a special kind of sin offering for transgressions where restitution or 
other legal satisfaction could be made or was made. When the rights of 
God or neighbor were violated, the wrong had to be righted, the broken 
law honored, and the sin expiated by a guilt offering. The offering, 
which was always a lamb, with one exception (14:12), was given after 
the required satisfaction had been made. The ritual was the same as in 
the sin offering, except that the blood was not sprinkled but poured over 
the surface of the altar. Its main purpose was to make expiation for dues 
withheld from God, like neglect to pay at the proper time what was due 
to the sanctuary; and from man, like robbery, failure to return a deposit, 
swearing falsely regarding anything lost, and seduction of a betrothed 
slave girl. The sin offering of a lamb made atonement to God. 
Restitution, with an additional one-fifth, made reparation to man. 


3. The burnt offering (Lev. 1). The distinguishing mark of this 
offering was that it was wholly consumed on the altar, while in other 
animal sacrifices only the fat portions were burned. The purpose of the 
offering was proprtiation; but with this idea was united another, the entire 
consecration of the worshiper to the Lord. Because of the regularity and 
frequency with which it was offered, it was called the “continual” burnt 
offering (Exod. 29:42); and because no part was left for human 
consumption, it was also called the “whole burnt offering” (Ps. 51:19). 
This was the normal sacrifice of the Israelite in proper covenant 
relationship with God and was the only sacrifice regularly appointed for 
the sanctuary service. It was offered every day, in the morning and in 
the evening. On ordinary days a yearling lamb was sacrificed; on the 
Sabbath day two lambs were offered at morning and evening sacrifice 
(Num. 28:9-10). On other special feast days a larger number of animals 
was offered. There were also private burnt offerings when a Nazmrre 
fulfilled his vow or defiled himself (Num. 6), at the consecration of 
priests (Exod. 29:15), at the cleansing of lepers (Lev. 14:9), at the 
purification of women (12:6), and for other ceremonial uncleanness 
(15:15, 30). This was the only sacrifice that a non-Israelite was 
permitted to offer (17:8; 22:18, 25). 


4. The fellowship offering (Lev. 3; KJV, “peace offering”). These 
were called fellowship offerings because they were offered by those who 
were at peace with God, to express gratitude and obligation to God, and 
fellowship with him. They were not commanded to be offered at any set 
time except Penrecost (23:20); they were presented spontaneously as the 
feelings of the worshiper prompted (19:5). 


The ritual was the same as for the sin offering, except that the blood 
was wholly poured on the altar, as in the guilt offering and burnt 
offering. The fat was burned; the breast and thigh were kept by the 
priests; and the rest of the flesh was eaten at the sanctuary by the 
sacrificer and his friends (Lev. 7:15-16, 30-34; Deut. 12:1, 17-18). A 
meat and drink offering always accompanied this sacrifice. This meal 
denoted the fellowship that existed between the worshiper and God and 
was a symbol and pledge of friendship and peace with him. There were 
three kinds of fellowship offerings: praise offerings, votive offerings, and 


freewill offerings. For all three classes oxen, sheep, and goats of either 
sex could be offered (Lev. 3:1, 6, 12). The animals had to be without 
blemish, except for the freewill offerings, where animals with too short 
or too long a limb were allowed (22:23). Fellowship offerings were also 
offered on occasions of great public solemnity or rejoicing. 


B. Vegetable or bloodless sacrifices. These were of two kinds, 
the grain offerings (called “meat offerings” in the KJV) and the drink 
offerings. They were offered on the altar of the forecourt. 


1. The grain offerings (Lev. 2:1-16; 6:14-18) were not animal 
offerings as the name in the KJV suggests, but offerings of fine flour or of 
unleavened bread, cakes, wafers, or of ears of grain toasted, always with 
salt and, except in the sin offering, with olive oil (2:1, 4, 13-14; 5:11). 
They were sometimes accompanied by frankincense. Only a portion was 
consumed by fire on the altar; the rest was kept by the priests, who ate it 
in a holy place (6:16; 10:12-13). The grain offering accompanied the 
other offerings, except the sin offering, on all important occasions (7:11- 
14; Num. 15). It always followed the morning and evening burnt 
offerings. The idea behind the grain offering seems to have been that 
since people would not ordinarily eat meals consisting only of flesh, it 
would be wrong to offer only flesh to God. 

2. The drink offerings were not independent offerings under the 
law but were made only in connection with the grain offering that 
accompanied all burnt offerings and all fellowship offerings that were 
Nazirite, votive, or freewill (Num. 6:17; 15:1-2). They did not 
accompany sin and guilt offerings. The drink offering consisted of wine, 
which was poured out on the altar, probably on the flesh of the sacrifice. 

Besides the above, three offerings were regularly made in the Holy 
Place: the twelve loaves of sHowsreapn, renewed every Sassaty; the oil for 
the seven-branched tamestann, which was filled every morning; and the 
incense for the altar of incense, which was renewed every morning and 
evening. 


sacrifice, human. See Cuemosx; JepatHan; Motecu. 


sacrilege. The KJV uses the expression “commit sacrilege” once to 
render the Greek verb hierosyleo G2644, which more probably means “to 
rob temples” (Rom. 2:22). In Roman law the term sacrilegium was 
applied to the removal of a sacred object from a sacred place, and 
carried severe penalties. The NRSV uses “sacrilege” to render bdelygma 
G1007 (“detestable thing”), but only in the expression “desolating 
sacrilege” (Matt. 24:15; Mk. 13:14); see ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 


saddle. A seat for riding an animal. Perhaps an early invention of the 
Persians, the saddle served both as a carriage for riders and as a covering 
to prevent the animal’s back from chafing. Ordinarily, as is indicated in 
the record of Asranam’s going up to Mount Moran with Isaac (Gen. 22:3) 
and of Baraam’s setting out to curse Israel (Num. 22:21), it was the 
donkey that was saddled. In one instance (Gen. 31:34), reference is made 
to the saddle of a camel, probably a basket-like seat. 


Sadducee. sad‘joo-see (Gk. Saddoukaios G4881, derivation uncertain). 
A member of an important Jewish sect, more political than religious, 
which arose among the priestly aristocracy of the Hasmonean period 
(see Macca), but which ceased to exist with the demise of the 
aristocracy after the destruction of Jerusatem (A.D. 70). The Sadducees are 
perhaps today best known for their opposition to the popular party of 
the Puariszes, with whom they differed on various doctrinal and political 
questions. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Stone weight inscribed in Aramaic, found in the so-called Burnt House of Jerusalem, and 
bearing the name Bar Kathros. The Babylonian Talmud refers to “the house of Kathros” as a priestly family who 


probably belonged to the Sadducean party (b. Pesa/jim 57a). 


The derivation of the name Sadducee has been the subject of 
considerable discussion but has not been established with any certainty. 
The more significant possibilities are the following: (1) Since in Hebrew 
the name consists of the same three radicals (‘dq) as the word for 
“righteousness,” it has been argued that Sadducees means “righteous 
ones.” This account, however, leaves unexplained the presence of the 
vowel u in the name; moreover, it is not at all clear in what sense 
“righteousness” could be attributed to, or even claimed by, the 
Sadducees as their distinguishing characteristic. (2) An explanation that 
has gained popularity in modern times and is held by the majority of 
contemporary scholars, traces the word back to the proper noun sadéq 
H7401 (Gk. Sadok G4882, sometimes spelled Saddouk in the LXX). 
Sadducee thereby becomes the equivalent of Zadokite (“descendant of 
Zadok”), the Zapox in question being the descendant of Aaron who 
became a leading priest under Davw (2 Sam. 8:17; 15:24-29), and chief 
priest under Sotomon (1 Ki. 1:32; 2:35). However, although the priestly 
line begun by Zadok continued through NT times, the Jerusalem 
priesthood of the Hasmonean period was manifestly not of Zadokite 
lineage. Some have therefore argued that a different Zadok is in view. 


(3) Another suggestion is that the Aramaic/Hebrew word is a 
transliteration of Greek syndikoi, meaning “syndics, judges, fiscal 
controllers,” and that Sadducee was used also to refer to members of the 
Jewish senate, the Sanueprin. Even if this third proposal is sound, 
however, there is no evidence that such a derivation played a role in 
people’s understanding of who the Sadducees were. It would seem safe 
to say that soon after the word achieved currency and its referent (a 
particular sect) was established, its real etymology became unimportant 
(and may even have been forgotten), and that alternative etymological 
possibilities sprang readily to mind. 


The chief authorities for our knowledge of this sect are the Jewish 
historian Josepnus, the NT, and the Tarmun. Josephus lays great stress on 
the aristocratic nature of the Sadducees. He says, “They only gain the 
well-to-do; they have not the people on their side.” They were the 
political party of the Jewish aristocratic priesthood from the time of the 
Maccabees to the final fall of the Jewish state. The Sadducees were 
priests, but not all priests were Sadducees. Josephus himself, for example, 
was a priest and a Puarisez. The likelihood is that the priestly party only 
gradually crystallized into the sect of the Sadducees. From the time of 
the exmz, the priesthood in general constituted the nobility of the Jewish 
people, and the high priest became an increasingly powerful figure. The 
priestly aristocracy became leaders in the hellenizing movement that 
began with A exanper THE creat. Because of their sympathy with the policy 
of Anriocnus Epiphanes, they took no part in the Maccabean struggle, 
which was supported mainly by the Pharisees, a group of religious 
enthusiasts who opposed what they regarded as the religious 
deterioration of the Jewish nation. 


In the Hasmonean dynasty, high priesthood and civic rule were united 
in a single person. This centralization of power led to various reactions, 
especially from the Pharisees. Probably not a theological party at first, 
the Sadducees had to address theological issues in order to defend their 
policies against the attacks of the Pharisees. Under the Romans they 
became the party favorable to the government. As aristocrats they were 
naturally very conservative and were more interested in maintaining the 
political status quo than in the religious purity of the nation. Since they 


were satisfied with the present, they did not look forward to a future 
messianic age. Not popular with the people, they sometimes found it 
necessary to adopt the pharisaic policy in order to win the popular 
support. 


The Sadducees had a number of distinctive beliefs, contrasting 
strongly with those of the Pharisees. (1) They held only to the written 
law and rejected the “traditions of the elders” (cf. Mk. 7:3-5; Gal. 1:14). 
Josephus says, “The Pharisees have delivered to the people a great many 
observances by succession from their fathers, which are not written in 
the law of Moses; and for that reason it is that Sadducees reject them, 
and say that we are to esteem those observances to be obligatory which 
are in the written Word, but are not to observe what are derived from 
the tradition of our forefathers. And concerning these things it is that 
great disputes and differences have risen among them” (Ant. 13.10.6). 
Some have thought that the Sadducees viewed the Penrareucn as alone 
canonical, but that inference seems unnecessary. The primary point of 
contention was rather the oral law, which the Pharisees traced to Moses 
himself and regarded as on a par with the written law. 


(2) A second distinctive belief of the Sadducees was their denial of the 
RESURRECTION Of the body. “The doctrine of the Sadducees,” says Josephus, 
“is this, that souls die with the bodies” (Ant. 18.1.4); and again, “They 
also take away the belief of the immortal duration of the soul, and the 
punishments and rewards in Hades” (War 2.1.14). According to the NT, 
the Sadducees denied the resurrection of the body (Matt. 22:23; Mk. 
12:18; Lk. 20:27; Acts 23:8; cf. Acts 4:1-2), but the NT says nothing 
about their denial of personal immortality and future retribution. 

According to Acts 23:8, the Sadducees denied the existence of ancars 
and spirits. Seeing that they accepted the OT, in which spirits often 
appear, it is hard to understand their position on this subject. Perhaps 
they were reacting to developments in the intertestamental period: the 
idea of a spiritual world containing elaborate hierarchies of angels and 
demons flourished particularly in the intertestamental period. 

(4) The Sadducees differed from both the Pharisees and the Essenes on 


the matter of divine predestination and the freedom of the human will. 
According to Josephus, the Essenes held that all things are fixed by 


God’s unalterable decree; the Pharisees tried to combine predestination 
and free will; and the Sadducees threw aside all ideas of divine 
interposition in the government of the world. “They take away fate,” 
says Josephus, “and say there is no such thing, and that events of human 
affairs are not at its disposal, but they suppose that all our actions are in 
our own power, so that we are ourselves the causes of what is good, and 
receive what is evil from our own folly” (Ant. 13.5.9; cf. also War 
2.8.14). If this description is accurate, they apparently felt no need of a 
divine provwence to order their lives but rather thought human beings 
were entirely the master of their own destinies and that the doing of 
good or evil was entirely a matter of free choice. 


The Sadducees are mentioned by name in the NT only about a dozen 
times (Matt. 3:7; 16:1, 6, 11-12; 22:23, 34; Mk. 12:18; Lk. 20:27; Acts 
4:1; 5:17; 23:6-8); but it must be remembered that when mention is 
made of the chief priests, practically the same persons are referred to. 
They seem mostly to have ignored Jesus, at least in the early part of his 
ministry. Jesus directed his criticism against the Pharisees, although 
once he warned his disciples against the “yeast” of the Sadducees (Matt. 
16:6, 11). With the Pharisees, the Sadducees asked Jesus to show them a 
sign from heaven (16:1). They resented his action in cleansing the 
temple (Matt. 21:12; Mk. 11:15-16; Lk. 19:45-46) and were filled with 
indignation at his claim of the messianic title “son of David” (Matt. 
21:15-16). They tried to discredit him in the eyes of the people and get 
him into trouble with the Roman power by their questions about his 
authority (21:23), the resurrection (22:23), and the lawfulness of paying 
tribute to Caesar (Lk. 20:22). They joined the scribes and Pharisees in 
their attempt to destroy him (Mk. 11:18; Lk. 19:47). They sat in the 
Sanhedrin, which condemned him; and the chief priest who presided 
was a member of their party. In their opposition they were probably 
most influenced by their fear that a messianic movement led by him 
would bring political ruin (Jn. 11:49). 

After the Day of Penrecosr the Sadducees were very active against the 
infant church. Along with the priests and the captain of the temple they 
arrested Peter and John and put them in prison. A little later they 
arrested all the apostles and made plans to kill them (Acts 5:17, 33). 
Their hostile attitude persisted throughout the apostolic times. 


According to Josephus (Ant. 20.9.1), they were responsible for the death 
of James, the brother of the Lord. With the destruction of Jerusalem in 


A.D. 70, the Sadducean party disappeared. 


sadhe. sah ‘day. See tsapue. 


Sadoc. See Zapor. 


saffron. See rants. 


Sahidic version. See TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


sail. See sus. 


sailor. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS; SHIPS. 


saint. A person sacred to God. In the OT, this English word is used 
primarily to render the Hebrew adjective qādôš H7705, which means 
“set apart, consecrated, holy.” When the plural is used substantivally, it 
is translated “holy ones” or “saints” (Ps. 16:3 et al.). The focus of this 
term is on the consecration Of the subject involved, but all people 
consecrated to God are ideally to be free from moral and ceremonial 
defilement. See nouness. In the NT the adjective hagios G41, when used as 
a noun, usually refers to members of the Christian church. It is used once 
in the Gospels (Matt. 27:52) of the saints of the former age. The other 
references are in Acts, the Epistles, and Revelation. All believers are 
called “saints,” even when their character is dubiously holy. The term is 
applied usually to the group of Christians constituting a cnurcu, rather 
than to one individual Christian (e.g., Acts 9:13; Rom. 8:27; Rev. 5:8). 
The reference is to those who belong to God as his own. In some 


instances, however, their saintly character becomes prominent (e.g., 
Rom. 16:2; Eph. 5:3). 


It is easy to see how the term saints would inevitably take on an 
ethical and moral meaning. If a person belonged to Christ, showed 
Christian character by an exemplary life, and made notable progress in 
sANCTIFICATION, SO that his or her reputation as a good, moral, and spiritual 
Christian became widely spread among the churches, people would 
begin to speak of that person’s exceptional “saintly” character. In that 
way the term would gradually be used only of such persons who were 
outstanding in spirituality. That is probably the origin of the Roman 
Catholic custom of restricting the usage of the term to notable persons 
like the apostles and those whom the church selected and honored 
officially as “saints.” Such a practice, however, does not correspond to 
the biblical usage of the term. 


Sakar. say’kahr. TNIV form of Sacar. 


Sakia. suh-ki‘uh (Heb. śokyâ H8499, possibly “Yahweh has fenced in”). 
KJV Shachiah; NRSV Sachia; NJPS Sachiah. Son of Suanaram and 
descendant of Brensamn; a family head (1 Chr. 8:10). He was one of seven 
children that were born to Shaharaim in Moas by his wife Hopesu after he 
had divorced Hushim and Baara (vv. 8-9). 


Sakkuth. sak’uhth. Also Sikkuth. This name is used by some versions 
to represent the Hebrew word sikkiit in Amos 5:26: “You shall take up 
Sakkuth your king, and Kaiwan your star-god” (NRSV). Such a rendering 
assumes that the Hebrew term is a loanword from Akkadian sakkud, and 
it is often thought that both this name and Kawan are references to the 
planet Saturn as a deity. The evidence for this interpretation, however, is 
not strong. Accordingly, the NIV understands the word as a form of 
sukkâ H6109, “tent, tabernacle” (cf. also skéné G5008 in LXX, quoted in 
Acts 7:43), yielding the translation, “You have lifted up the shrine of 
your king, the pedestal of your idols.” See also Repuan. 


Sala, Salah. See Sarma, sarmon; SHELAH. 


Salamis. sal’‘uh-mis (Gk. Salamis G4887). A harbor on the W coast of 
the island of Cyprus. The ancient site, N of modern Famagusta, has been 
completely silted in by the River Pedias. Salamis traded actively with 
Puoenicia, Ecypr, and other countries of the ANE. The sources of commerce 
were grain, wine, olive oil, and salt. The Romans annexed the island in 
58 B.C. in repayment for loans made to Protemy Auletes. At first, Cyprus 
was part of the province of Cmca, but in 31 B.C. it became a separate 
imperial province. In 22 B.C. it became a senatorial province; hence, 
Sergius Pautus is correctly identified as proconsu. (Acts 13:7). Paur and 
Barnasas, assisted by John Mark (see Mar, sonn), preached in the 
synagogues there on the first missionary journey (13:5). From Salamis 
they proceeded across the island to Parxos. 


Salathiel, Salatiel. See Smarter. 


Salcah, Salchah. See Sacau. 


© Courtesy of The British Museum. Photo: Sonia Halliday and Laura Lushington. 


The civic center of the Roman city of Salamis. On the left is the wrestling ground of the gymnasium, with the theater on 


the right. 


Salecah. sal‘kuh (Heb. salkâ H6146, derivation unknown). KJV Salcah 
and Salchah; TNIV Salekah. A town that defined the eastward extent of 
Basuan (Deut. 3:10; Josh. 12:5; 13:11; 1 Chr. 5:11). Taken from King Oc, 
Salecah was apparently assigned to the eastern part of Manassen (Josh. 
13:29-31), but was later inhabited by the tribe of Gap (1 Chr. 5:11). Its 
identification is not certain. A suitable site with a similar name is 
modern Salkhad, located on an extinct volcanic cone 8 mi. (13 km.) S of 
Jebel ed-Druze. Its strategic importance makes it the proper eastern 
extremity of Bashan. 


Salem. say’luhm (Heb. salém H8970, “complete, safe”). An abbreviated 
form of Jerusaem. Though occurring only four times in Scripture, Salem is 
the city’s first designation (Gen. 14:18) and, along with Zion, identifies 
the place of God’s dwelling (Ps. 76:2). The title given to Metcnizepex, king 
of Salem (Heb. 7:1), is understood by the writer of Hebrews as “king of 
peace” (v. 2), in its sense of security, prosperity, and well-being (see 
peace). The name Salem/Shalem may also have connoted to Jerusalem’s 
original Jebusite inhabitants (see Jesus) a “prospering” Canaanite deity of 
that name. 


Salim. say‘lim (Gk. Salim G4890, also Saleim, prob. from Heb. salém 
H8970 [see Satzem]). A place used to specify the location of Arenson, where 
Jonn THE Baptist Was baptizing (Jn. 3:23). Salim must have been a well- 
known site, but it has not been identified with certainty. Suggestions 
include (1) Hellenistic Salumias, modern Tell er-Radghah, c. 7.5 mi. (12 
km.) SSE of Scythopolis (Beru snan); (2) modern Salim, a few miles E of 
Nablus (ancient Suecuem), the town nearest to the springs of Wadi Farita 
(Farah), though some have argued that John was unlikely to minister in 
Samaria; (3) Wadi Saleim, only about 6 mi. (10 km.) NE of Jerusatem. 


Sallai. sal‘i (Heb. sallay H6144, meaning uncertain). (1) One of the 
leaders from Bensamn who volunteered to settle in Jerusatem after the 
return from the exne (Neh. 11:8). Instead of the two names “Gabbai, 
Sallai,” some scholars emend the Hebrew text to read “men of valor” (cf. 
ESV). 


(2) See Saru #2. 


Sallu. sal’oo (Heb. sallu > H6132, sallû H6139, possibly “[God] has 
returned [or restored]”). (1) Son of Mesuuttam; mentioned in a list of 
Benjamites who resettled in Jerusalem after the exnz (1 Chr. 9:7; Neh. 
11:7). It is possible that Sallu was a family name rather than the name of 
an individual. 

(2) A priest who returned with Zerussase, from the exile (Neh. 12:7). 
Later, in the days of the high priest Joraxm, the head of Sallu’s family was 
Kallai (v. 20, where most versions, following the MT, read “Sallai,” an 
alternate form or a textual corruption). 


Salma, Salmon. sal’muh, sal’muhn (Heb. śalmā > H8514 [1 Chr. 2:11, 
51, 54], salma [Ruth 4:20], salmon H8517 [Ruth 4:21], all of these 
alternate spellings possibly meaning “mantle” or “spark”; Gk. Salmon 
G4891 [Matt. 1:4-5], Sala [Lk. 3:32]). (1) Son of Hur, grandson of Carre, 
and descendant of Jupan; he is described as the “father” (i.e., founder) of 
Beruienem and as the ancestor of several important clans (1 Chr. 2:51, 54). 


(2) Son of Nahshon and father of Boaz (Ruth 4:20-21); included in the 
GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST (Matt. 1:4-5; Lk. 3:32 [NRSV, “Sala”]). 


Salmai. See Suatmat. 


Salmon. See Sarma, satmon. 


Salmone. sal-moh‘nee (Gk. Salméné G4892). A promontory, now called 
Cape Sidero, constituting the most easterly portion of Crere. When Pau. 
and his companions boarded ship at Myra in Lyca, they had to cope with 
strong northwesterly winds. Hugging the shore, they reached Cnipus in 
SW Asia minor With some difficulty. There the land protection ceased. It 
would have been possible to lie at anchor in that harbor awaiting a fair 
wind, but because of their urgent desire to reach Rome the only course 


was to tack to the S and sail “to the lee of Crete, opposite Salmone” (Acts 
27:7). 


Salome. suh-loh’mee (Gk. Salémé G4897, possibly “peaceful”). (1) One 
of the women who followed and ministered to Jesus in Gamme, were 
witnesses to the crucifixion, and afterwards went to the tomb to anoint 
his body (Mk. 15:40-41; 16:1). A comparison between these passages 
and Matt. 27:56 identifies her as the wife of Zesepez, and therefore 
mother of James and John (see James I; Jonn tHe Aroste). Her request for 
prominence for her sons in the kingdom was rebuked by the Lord and 
drew the indignation of the other disciples (Matt. 20:20-24; Mk. 10:35- 
41). Many infer from Jn. 19:25 that she was the sister of Mary, MOTHER oF 
xsus, but others take the phrase “his mother’s sister” as a reference to 
“Mary the wife of Clopas” which follows. 

(2) The daughter of Herovias and Heron Philip (Jos. Ant. 18.5.4 §8136- 
37); her name is not given in the Gospels. Because her dancing before 
Herod Antipas, her father’s half-brother, pleased him so much, he 
promised to grant her whatever request she might make. Prompted by 
her mother, she asked for the head of Jonn Tue sartist, who had rebuked 
the marriage of Herodias and Antipas (Matt. 14:3-11; Mk. 6:16-28). 
Salome became wife first to her uncle Philip, tetrarch of Traconitis (Lk. 
3:1, not to be confused with Herod Philip), and then to her cousin 
Aristobulus, son of Herod king of Chalcis. 


salt. See mmerats. 


Salt, City of. (<ir-hammelah H6551 + H4875). One of six cities 
allotted to Jupan in the desert (Josh. 15:62). Four of these—Mupn, 
SecacaH, Nmsuan, and the City of Salt—are often identified with four Iron II 
settlements in el-Buqesah, a valley SW of Jericno (see Actor), and many 
have thought that the City of Salt in particular is the same as Khirbet 
Qumran (see Dra sra scrouis). Alternate proposals include ‘Ain el-Ghuweir 
(c. 9 mi./14 km. S of Qumran) and even Tell el-Milh (much farther 
away, c. 14 mi./23 km. SE of Beersuesa; but see Morapan). 


salt, covenant of. An expression used in OT times for a perpetual 
covenant. The ceremonial law called for the use of salt in all cereal 
offerings and perhaps in other offerings as well, according to the Mosaic 
instruction (Lev. 2:13). Being a necessary part of human diet, it is not 
surprising that it should be included in the prescribed offerings to God. 
While some of these offerings were consumed on the altar, the greater 
part was for use by the priests, for they had no inheritance among their 
brethren by which to obtain food. Therefore, all the holy offerings the 
people presented to God were given to the priests and their families “as 
a perpetual due; it is a covenant of salt for ever before the Lorn for you 
[the priests] and your descendants as well” (Num. 18:19 NRSV). From 
this Levitical concept there evidently arose the expression among the 
Hebrews that any perpetual covenant is a covenant of salt. Thus Jerosoam 
son of Nebat, who split Israel from the Davidic line, is reminded by King 
Asyan that God gave the kingship to Davi and his sons by a covenant of 
salt, that is, forever (2 Chr. 13:5). 


Salt, Valley of. (gé>-melah H1628 + H4875). The scene of two 
important victories of the Israelite armies over Epom (2 Sam. 8:3 = 1 
Chr. 18:12; 2 Ki. 14:7 = 2 Chr. 25:11). The exact location of the Valley 
of Salt is disputed. Wadi el-Milh (salt), to the S of Brrrsuesa, which flows 
by the foot of Tell el-Milh, has been suggested because of the similarity 
of names. Because that area lay outside Edomite territory, others have 
proposed es-Sebkha, S of the Dran sra, a barren saline area. Still another 
proposal is Gr narasum, but the location of this valley is also uncertain. 


Salt Sea. See Dran sa. 


Salu. say’loo (Heb. sali» H6140, possibly “[God] has returned [or 
restored]”). Father of Zmri; the latter was a leader in the tribe of Simzon 
who took a Midianite woman and was killed by Punrnas (Num. 25:14). 


salutation. This English term is used by the KJV seven times to render 
the Greek noun aspasmos G833, “greeting” (Mk. 12:38 et al.; in the three 
other passages where this Gk. word occurs [Matt. 23:7; Lk. 11:43; 
20:46], the KJV has “greetings”). See creer. In biblical studies, the 
English word is used primarily to designate the opening greeting in an 
EPISTLE. 


salvation. What God in mercy does for his sinful, finite human 
creatures is presented in the Bible through a variety of metaphors, 
images, and models (e.g., repemprion and sustrication). Of these, none is 
more important or significant than salvation: thus God is called “Savior” 
(Hos. 13:4; Lk. 1:47) and portrayed as the “God of salvation” (Ps. 68:19- 
20; Lk. 3:6; Acts 28:28). 


In the OT, salvation refers both to everyday, regular types of 
deliverance—as from enemies, disease, and danger (see 1 Sam. 10:24 
KJV; Ps. 72:4)—and to those major deliverances that are specifically 
interpreted as being a definite part of God’s unique and special 
involvement in human history as well as special revelations of his 
character and will. The supreme example of the latter is the exopus (Exod. 
14:13, 30-31; 15:1-2, 13; 18:8), which involved deliverance from the 
bondage of Ecyrr, safe travel to the Land of Promise, and settlement there 
as a new people in a new relationship with God (Deut. 6:21-23; 26:2-10; 
33:29). 


There are two further aspects to salvation in the OT. First, salvation 
refers to the future action of God when he will deliver Israel from all her 
enemies and ills and create a new order of existence (“a new heaven and 
a new earth”) in which she and all people will worship the Lord and live 


in peace and harmony (see Isa. 49:5-13; 65:17-25; 66:22-23; Hag. 2:4-9; 
Zech. 2:7-13). Second, intimately related to the future salvation of God is 
the hope of the Messian, who will deliver his people from their sins, and 
will act for the Lord, who alone is Savior (Isa. 43:11; 52:13; 53:12). 


Further, in the OT the theme of salvation is closely related to the 
themes of God’s ricuTzousness and God’s creation. God is righteous when he 
acts to preserve his side of the covenant he made with the people of Israrı. 
Thus when he acts to deliver his people, he acts in righteousness, and his 
act is also one of salvation (Isa. 45:21; 46:12-13). God’s future salvation 
involves a new creation, the remaking and renewing of the old created 
order (9:2-7; 11:1-9; 65:17-25). 

In the NT, Jesus is portrayed as the Savior of sinners (Lk. 2:11; Jn. 
4:42; Acts 5:31; 13:23; Phil. 3:20; 2 Pet. 1:1, 11; 1 Jn. 4:14). The title 
reserved for God in the OT is transferred to Jesus as Incarnate Son in the 
NT. He is the Savior or Deliverer from sin and its consequences as well 
as from Saran and his power. Jesus preached the arrival of the xnepom or 
cop—the kingly, fatherly rule of God in human lives. When a person 
repented and believed, that person received salvation: “Today salvation 
has come to this house” (Lk. 19:9-10), said Jesus to Zaccuazus. To others 
who believed and received God’s kingdom/salvation Jesus said, “Your 
sins are forgiven” or “Your faith has saved you” (Mk. 2:5; Lk. 7:50). And 
since healing of the body was not separated by Jesus from healing of the 
person, to be healed by Jesus was to receive God’s salvation. In fact the 
Greek verb s0z0 G5392 means both “to heal” and “to save” (Mk. 1:40-45; 
5:33-34). 


Percer preached that “salvation is found in no one else, for there is no 


other name under heaven given to men by which we must be saved” 
(Acts 4:12). Pau. wrote, “Now is the day of salvation” (2 Cor. 6:2). The 


writer of Hesrews asked, “How shall we escape if we ignore such a great 
salvation?” (Heb. 2:3). Because of the life, death, and exaltation of Jesus, 
salvation is a present reality, and the cost is the declaration that 
salvation is now accomplished and available in and through Jesus. It is 
deliverance from the dominion of sin and Satan; it is freedom to love 
and serve God now. Salvation is also, however, a future now, for we will 
“be saved from God’s wrath through him” at the Last Judgment (Rom. 


5:9), and Peter wrote of the salvation “that is ready to be revealed in the 
last time” (1 Pet. 1:5). Salvation, which belongs to our God (Rev. 19:1), 
includes everything that God will do for and to his people as he brings 
them to fullness of life in the new heaven and the new earth of the age 
to come. 


salve. See rvesatve. 


Samaria (city). suh-mair’ee-uh (Heb. šōmērôn H9076, possibly 
“guarding [place], observation [point],” derived from the personal name 
Semer H9070, “guardian” [1 Ki. 6:24]; Aram. Somrayin H10726; Gk. 
Samareia G4899). The capital of the northern kingdom of Israel. See also 
SAMARIA (TERRITORY) and Samaritan. The city of Samaria had an excellent 
hilltop location c. 40 mi. (65 km.) N of Jerusaem and c. 25 mi. (40 km.) 
from the Meoprrerranean. In the spring, when the wild flowers are in 
blossom, the setting is exquisite. The king could see the Mediterranean 
Sea from his palace windows as he looked W down the fertile “valley of 
barley,” leading to the Plain of SHaron and the sea. Samaria was located 
on the main N-S ridge roan of Parese, and almost directly W across the 
mountain ridge from the preceding capital, Trzan. It was c. 6.5 mi. (10.5 
km.) NW of Suecuem, the kingdom’s first capital. 


Although lower than some surrounding hills, Samaria was beyond 
artillery (catapult) range from them. The city withstood several sieges by 
the Arameans, and one of three years’ duration by Assyria, before it fell (2 
Ki. 17:5). When Heron the Great rebuilt the city, he named it Sebaste in 
honor of his patron Aucusrus (Gk. sebastos G4935, “revered,” corresponds 
to Lat. augustus; cf. Acts 25:25). The present Arab village at the E end of 
the site still carries the Herodian name, Sebastiyeh. The OT population 
of the city can only be conjectured, but Sarcon deported 27,290 of its 
population. Its maximum population even in NT times was probably not 
more than 40,000. The size of the hilltop, of course, determined the 
city’s size, c. 20 acres (8 hectares). 


The city of Samaria is referred to over a hundred times in the OT, 


although it was not built until some fifty years after the death of Sotomon. 
It was founded c. 875 B.C. by Omri. “He bought the hill of Samaria from 
Shemer for two talents of silver and built a city on the hill, calling it 
Samaria, after Shemer, the name of the former owner of the hill” (1 Ki. 
16:24; see Suemer). Omri died before completing the new city and it was 
finished by his son, Anas. The new capital was in every way an 
improvement on the former one, Tirzah. 


Archaeological excavations have revealed occupation on the hilltop in 
the Early Bronze Age, and the evidence from a later period could be 
interpreted as the remains of Shemer’s estate. The city built by Omri and 
Ahab was largely replaced by later constructions; the portions of the 
original city found by the archaeologists show that it was well designed 
and excellently constructed. The palace was called an ivory house (1 Ki. 
22:39; Amos 3:15). There are three theories of interpretation. One 
considers the polished white limestone of the buildings as “ivory 
colored.” Another thinks the reference is to wooden wall panels inlaid 
with ivory. The third, and most likely, is to apply it to the ivory inlay 
furniture used. Since the inlays are small, they fit the pattern of furniture 
better than large wall panels. Over 500 of the ivory plaques or fragments 
of them have been found. Other interesting palace finds were numerous 
clay sealings with imprints showing. These were the seals with which 
papyrus rolls were closed and made official by the seal imprint of a 
government Official. 


Samaria was well fortified with both an outer and an inner city wall. 
The former averaged c. 20 ft. (6 m.), with the greatest width 32 ft. (10 
m.). It was the casemate type and was provided with towers and 
bastions. The casemates were narrow rectangular rooms with the length 
of the casemate being the width of the wall. They were filled with earth. 
The inner wall was solid stone c. 5 ft. (1.5 m.) in thickness. There also 
seems to have been a third defensive wall on the hillside just below the 
outer wall, but the evidence is not conclusive. The city’s main gate was 
naturally at the E end of the city, where the hill joined the main 
mountain mass. Near the gateway a fragment of a large stone stela was 
found, but only three letters remained and they gave no clue to the 
inscription The script would date it about the time of Jerosoam II, who 


was Samaria’s greatest king. Such memorial stelae were common at the 


gates of capital cities. Limestone pilasters with proto-Ionic capitals were 
found nearby, showing that an important public building had stood 
there. These are similar to those used by Solomon’s architects. 


Samaria has been rebuilt so often in the areas excavated by 
archaeologists that only fragments of buildings are left. The first major 
reconstructions seem to have come about the time of Jenu. The reason for 
this work is unknown. Perhaps destruction by an earthquake made 
rebuilding necessary, as earthquakes were frequent in the history of 
Palestine. At any rate the new work was very inferior to that of Omri 
and Ahab. The next building phases came about the time of Joash 
(JeHoasH) and Jeroboam II, when wealth flowed into Samaria from all 
directions. Although there were several building phases, they were 
inferior to the earliest work. The excellent masonry has been replaced 
and the newer more crude work has its deficiencies concealed under 
heavy coats of plaster. The most important objects found in this period 
were sixty-five osrraca from the time of Jeroboam II. These were business 
documents written on pieces of broken pottery (one of the most common 
writing materials used in ordinary business). Scholars differ concerning 
their exact nature, but they seem to be receipts for produce (wine and 
oil) given to the government at Samaria as taxes. They list the name and 
city of the taxpayer and also the name of the tax collector. They seem to 
show that the federal departments set up by Solomon were still intact at 
this time in the northern kingdom. Twenty-two cities or towns are 
mentioned. 

Although Samaria was at the peak of her glory under Jeroboam II, the 
city was to be destroyed within twenty-five years. The whole of its last 
period was chaotic, and it fell to the Assyrian king, Sarcon II, in 721 B.C. 
Sargon’s records state that he rebuilt Samaria and made it greater than it 
had been under the Israelite monarchs. The land was resettled with 
refugees from other Assyrian conquests (2 Ki. 17:24), but it is uncertain 
whether Samaria in this text refers to the territory of Samaria or to the 
capital city itself. More deportees came in under Esarnappon (Ezra 4:2) 
and Asnursanipa. (Osnappar, 4:9-10). Loyal Yahweh worshipers continued 
to come to Jerusaem from the city of Samaria even after Nesucnapnezzar’s 
conquest of the city and tempre (Jer. 41:5). When the Babylonians seized 


world power from the Assyrians, they continued to have Samaria as the 
capital of the province of Samaria, now called Samerina; but they also 
added to it the territory around Jerusalem. When the Persians took over 
the world empire, Samaria was continued as the capital of the province 
of Samerina. Although Sansauat, the governor of that province, plays a 
large part in the postexilic period, his capital city Samaria is mentioned 
only in Ezra 4:17. 


With the coming of Atexanper THe creat to Palestine, the city of Samaria 
assumed a new character. It became the most important Greek city in 
central Palestine; and the Samaritan influence in what was the old 
province of Samaria was now only religious. (Shechem from this time 
became the important city of the Samaritans. Its significance was 
climaxed by the building of a temple on nearby Mount Gerizm.) After the 
death of Alexander, the city belonged to the Ptolemies (see Protemy) most 
of the time up to 198 B.C., when it became the permanent property of 
the Seleucids (see Srreucus). After the Maccabean war (see Maccasze), the 
Jewish Hasmonean ruler John Hyrcanus captured Shechem and then 
moved against Samaria, which he besieged and conquered (c. 107 B.C.). 
The city was occupied at least in part by the time Pompry conquered 
Palestine, and he added it to the Roman empire in 63 B.C. Samaria was 
annexed to the province of Syria by the Romans. 


The greatest builder in the history of Palestine was not Solomon, but 
Herop the Great. Samaria was a city he loved, and he embellished it in 
every way. He began the reconstruction of the city in 30 B.C. and spent 
at least ten years at the task. As mentioned above, he renamed it Sebaste 
in honor of his patron, Emperor Augustus. On the site of Omri’s palace, 
the highest point in the city, he erected a large beautiful temple for the 
worship of Augustus as a god! Herod built a new city wall, strengthened 
with towers. The wall was more than 2 mi. (3 km.) in length. 


Herod the Great willed Samaria to his son Archelaus, but he was such 
a poor ruler that Rome removed him. Samaria was then placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Roman governor, whose headquarters were at Cazsarza. 
This Herodian city was the Samaria of the NT. It is not specifically 
mentioned in the Gospels. In Acts, Samaria is mentioned as a place 
where Puiu went to preach and as the center for the work of Simon Magus 


(Acts 8:5, 9), but it is uncertain whether the city or the territory is meant 
(in v. 5 the earliest MSS have “the city of Samaria,” but most witnesses 
omit the definite article, thus, “a city of Samaria”). In v. 14, a reference 
to the city seems likely, as the apostles did their crucial doctrinal work 
in urban areas. There is a strong tradition that Jonn THe saprisr was buried 


at Samaria, but there is no proof. Two early churches here honor him. 


The region of Samaria. 


Samaria (territory). A name applied to the general region in which 
the city of Samaria was located; see Samaria (city). This use of the term, 
however, is attested only after the fall of the city. There is very little 
definite data on the boundaries of the territory of Samaria. Usually it is 
considered as the land occupied by the tribes of Epuram and W Manassen. 
Geographically, the S boundary is the road that goes from Jericuo to 


Berne, and then descends via the valley of Avaton to the Mediterranean. 
The N boundary consists of Mount Carme. and Mount Gmsoa and the hills 
that connect these two bastions. The Meoprrerranean is the W boundary 
with the Jorpan on the E. Both Suecuem and the city of Samaria are near 


the center of the area, with Samaria more to the N and W. The area 
made its wealth from its productive farm lands and its international 
trade routes. 


The natural produce included grains and olives and the fruit of 
vineyards and orchards, plus flocks and herds. Samaria always had a 
good produce market in nearby commercial Punornicia. Note the economic- 
political marriage between Anas and Jezese.. It was to the benefit of 
commerce that both the N-S roans, one along the coast and one along the 
high ridge, went through the territory of Samaria. There were three 
roads running E and W. The S road, as mentioned above, went from 
Jericho to Bethel to the Mediterranean. The center highway had a much 
better grade through a natural pass at Shechem between Mounts Gerizm 
and Fear. The N road was a continuation of the coastal road, where it cut 
across the plain of Dornan to modern Jenin and down through the vale of 
Jezreei to the Jordan River at Bern snan (later called Scythopolis). Most of 
the land commerce between Ecyrr and Syria went through the district of 
Samaria. 


The use of Samariran as a political term came only after the conquest of 
Samaria by the Assyrian Sarcon II in 721 B.C. (see 2 Ki. 17:29, which has 
the only OT occurrence of Heb. Soméronit H9085, “Samaritan”). Sargon 
made it into the province of Samerena. His records specifically speak of 
27,290 persons being deported from the capital city of Samaria. He 
apparently took prisoners from other cities, since he settled large 
numbers of deportees in the province of Samaria, taking them from 
Babylon, Cuthah, Avva, Hamath, and Sepharvaim (2 Ki. 17:24). Later 
deportees were also settled in the province by Esarnappon and his son 
AsnursanipAL (Osnappar, Ezra 4:2, 10). The basic population of the land, 
however, remained essentially Israelite, for not a single permanent 
feature of any of the religions practiced by the colonists influenced the 
Samaritan faith. 


When the Assyrian empire weakened, Josian tried to annex the 
Samaritan territory but he lost it to his military rival Pharaoh Neco. The 
latter, however, soon lost it in turn to Nesucnapnezzar, Who seems to have 
incorporated this old Assyrian province into his own Babylonian empire 
in 612 B.C. At that time the province reached as far S as Bethel, for that 
city was spared when Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem in 586. 
Apparently he then added this new area around Jerusalem to the old 
Samaritan province. The Persians seemed to have continued the same 
provincial policy as the Babylonians, for Sansaiar was politically in 
charge of this area until Nexemman reduced its size slightly by making the 
Jerusalem section into a semi-independent political unit under the high 
priests. 
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Historical evidence concerning the province of Samaria between the 
RESTORATION UNder Nenemian and the era of A exanper THE GREAT iS scanty. It is 
known, however, that Alexander pensioned off some of his soldiers from 
the Tyre campaign at the city of Samaria. Shechem became the only 
major Samaritan city. The southern half of the province of Samaria 
seems always to have continued in the Samaritan faith. Paganism 
apparently prevailed in the northern half of the province around the 
capital city itself. The Ptolemies (see Promy) carried prisoners to 
A.exanpriA from both the Jews and the Samaritans. The province of 


Samaria first appears in the Maccabean story (see Maccasgre) when the 
Seteucip Demetrius rewarded Jonathan for lifting the siege of the Acra in 
Jerusalem by giving him three districts of Samaria: Ephraim, Lydda, and 
Ramathaim. By 128 B.C. John Hyrcanus was strong enough to capture 
Shechem and Gerizim and to destroy the Samaritan temple there. As the 
capital city of Samaria was a strong Greek fortress, it was able to hold 
off the Jewish forces for a year before it fell. Scythopolis was the next 
city to be captured, and with its fall the entire province of Samaria was 
in Jewish hands. When Powrry captured Palestine, he annexed the city of 
Samaria to the province of Syria, and the Samaritans again became the 
local power in the district. In NT times Samaria extended from the free 
cities of Scythopolis and Jenin on the N to a line c. 15 mi. (24 km.) S of 
Shechem. The history of Samaria in NT times is treated under the article 
SAMARITAN. 


Samaritan. suh-mair‘uh-tuhn (Heb. šōmērōnî H9085, gentilic of 
someéron H9076; Gk. Samarités G4901). An inhabitant of Samaria (TERRITORY); 
the term may also signify the religious sect associated with that region. 
Racially, the Samaritans are difficult to identify. In 721 B.C. Sarcon of 
Assyria destroyed Samaria. He recorded the fact on the walls of the royal 
palace at Dur-Sarraku (Khorsabad), as well as his subsequent policy of 
depopulation, deportation, and reestablishment: “In my first year of 
reign...the people of Samaria...to the number of 27,290 I carried away 
.... The city I rebuilt—I made it greater than it was before. People of the 
lands which I had conquered I settled therein. My tartan I place over 
them as governor.” It seems that the policy of deportation applied 
particularly to the city of Samaria rather than to the region. See Samaria 
cry). Jeremiah 41:5, for example, seems to imply that a remnant of true 
Israelites remained in Suecuem, Sunon, and Samaria a century later; so a 
substratum, or admixture of the Hebrew stock in the later total 
population must be assumed. The newcomers from the N may be 
presumed to have intermarried with the Israelite remnant, and 
ultimately the population took the general name of Samaritans. 


The completeness of the devastation left by the Assyrian invasion is 


evident from the infestation by wild beasts of which the immigrants 
complained (2 Ki. 17). Superstitiously, the intruders concluded that “the 
god of the land” was angry at their presence and their ignorance of his 
propitiatory rites. They sent to the Assyrian monarch and asked him to 
select a priest from among the deportees to instruct them in the 
necessary ritual of worship. The king (Esarnappon) acceded to the request, 
and some instruction in the faith of the true God penetrated the stricken 
district. A mixed religion resulted. “They worshiped the Lorn,” we read, 
“but they also served their own gods” (17:33). The reforms of Josian, king 
of Jupan, crossed the border at Berne. and seem to have extended into the 
northern districts. There was little, indeed, to prevent their infiltration. 
Religious revival was not the sort of military penetration that invited 
Assyrian attention (2 Ki. 23:15; 2 Chr. 34:6-7). The measure of 
purification, which may be presumed to have taken place in the 
Samaritan religion about this time, did not, however, reconcile the 
Samaritan and the Jew racially. 

After the return from rxnz, enmity became inveterate between the 
Samaritans and the Jewish remnant of Ezra and Nenemin. On the strength 
of their worship of the Lor» “since the time of Esarhaddon” (Ezra 4:2), 
the Samaritans sought a share in the rebuilding of the temr in Jerusatem, 
but they were firmly rebuffed; hence the policy of obstruction from 
Sansattat Of Samaria, which was a serious hindrance to Nehemiah’s work 
(Neh. 2:10, 19; 4:6-7). Both Sanballat and his partner Tosu the 
Ammonite were Yahweh worshipers. The struggle, therefore, was 
primarily political rather than religious. It may, however, have ended as 
a religious schism, if one follows the reasoning of the historians who 
date the Samaritan break to this feud. In any case, the rift led to the 
establishment of the sect of the Samaritans through the building of a 
schismatic temple on Mount Germ. In 109 B.C., the Jewish Hasmonean 
ruler John Hyrcanus destroyed the temple; and when Herod provided 
another temple in 25 B.C., the Samaritans refused to use it, continuing to 
worship on the mount (Jn. 4:20-21). 
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Orlando, Florida. Photographed by permission. 


A MS of the Samaritan Pentateuch (13th cent. A.D.). 


Founded as it was before the rise of the great prophetic tradition, the 
religion of the Samaritans was based on the Prnrareucu alone. Their 
position was held with some firmness, and Josrrnus (Ant. 13.3.4 8874-79) 
mentions a disputation before Promy Philometor on the question that 
the Samaritan woman poses in Jn. 4:20, the answer to which resulted in 
the death, according to the rules of the debate, of the defeated Samaritan 
advocates. Curist’s firm answer (4:21-23) stressed the incompleteness of 
the Samaritan tradition, its inadequate revelation, and the common 
transience of the cherished beliefs of both Samaritan and Jew. The 
greatness of Christ is shown in the passage, for at no time had the 
bitterness between the two groups been greater. At one Passover during 
the governorship of Coponius (A.D. 6-9), when, according to annual 
custom, the gates of the temple were opened at midnight, some 
Samaritans had intruded and polluted the Holy Place by scattering 
human bones in the porches. Samaritans were thereafter excluded from 
the services (Josephus, Ant. 18.2.2 8829-30). They were cursed in the 
temple. Their food was considered unclean, even as swine’s flesh. The 
whole situation narrated in Jn. 4 is therefore remarkable: the buying of 
food in Sycmar, the conversation at Jacos’s wen, and the subsequent 


evangelization of the area. (See also Acts 8:5-25.) It is a magnificent 
illustration of the emancipation that Christianity was to bring to those 
grown immobile in the bondage of Judaistic prejudice. 


Samaritan Pentateuch. See text anv versions (01). 


Samaritan Targum. See TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT). 


samech. sah’mek (Heb. sdmek, “support,” from sdmak H6164, “to 
support, help”). The fifteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet (0), with a 
numerical value of 60 (the reason for its name is uncertain). Its sound 
corresponds to that of English s. 


Samgar. sam’gahr (Heb. samgar H6161, meaning uncertain). According 
to some scholars, Samgar (Jer. 39:3) is a place name corresponding to 
Babylonian Sinmagir, a province N of Basyton ruled by Nercat-sHarezer 
(Neriglissar), one of Nesucnapnezzar’s Officials who participated in the siege 
of Jerusalem. This view is adopted by the NIV, which identifies three 
officials in the text: (1) Nergal-Sharezer of Samgar, (2) a chief officer 
(Rassaris) by the name of Nebo-Sarsekim, and (3) a high official (Rasmac) 
who was also called Nergal-Sharezer, but who may be the same as (1). 
The NRSV and other versions, following the MT more closely, identify 
four individuals: (1) “Nergal-sharezer,” (2) “Samgar-nebo,” (3) 
“Sarsechim the Rabsaris,” and (4) “Nergal-sharezer the Rabmag” (the 
KJV, failing to understand that “Rabsaris” and “Rabmag” are titles, 
identifies six officials; see also Sarsecum). 


Samgar-nebo. sam‘gahr-nee’boh (Heb. samgar-nébii). A Babylonian 
army officer who participated in the siege of Jerusalem (Jer. 39:3 KJV 
and other versions). See Samcar. 


Samlah. sam‘luh (Heb. śamlâ H8528, possibly an alternate form of 
Sarma). An early king of Enom who ruled in Masrexan (Gen. 36:36-37; 1 


Chr. 1:47-48). Nothing else is known about him. 


Samos. say’mos (Gk. Samos G4904, “height”). An island in the Aegean 
Sea off the W coast of Asia minor, Opposite the headlands of Mycale and 
the city of Epxesus. Samos is 27 mi. long and 14 mi. wide (43 x 23 km.), 
and it is separated from the mainland by a strait of 1 mi. (1.6 km.). The 
entire island is mountainous, but the terraced land is remarkably fertile. 
It produced olives, unusually fine wine, and abundant timber for native 
shipbuilders in antiquity. Settled by Ionian immigrants from Epidaurus, 
the island enjoyed great prosperity throughout antiquity, but particularly 
in the sixth century. Later it passed into the hands of Persia, Ecyer, and 
then Percamum. It was bequeathed to Rome by Pergamum in 133 B.C. and 
became part of the province of Asi. In the first century A.D. it became 
an autonomous city-state. Samos is mentioned in the NT in connection 
with Pau.’s sea voyage from Troas to Mnetus as he returned to Jerusatem at 
the end of his third missionary journey (Acts 20:15). The verb used in 
this text (paraballo G4125) leaves unclear whether the ship only passed 
by the island or actually stopped there. Possibly a scribe, understanding 
the verb to mean that the traveling party did not reach Samos, and 
thinking that an alternate port of call was needed, added the clause “and 
tarried to Trogyllium” (so KJV, following most MSS). See Trocy.uum. 


Samothrace. sam‘uh-thrays (Gk. Samothraké G4903, “Thracian 
height”). An island in the NE Aegean Sea, about 20 mi. (32 km.) off the 
coast of Turace. Samothrace is very mountainous, and its central peak, 
Mount Fengari (5,577 ft./1,700 m.), is the most conspicuous landmark 
of the N Aegean. From it the god Poseidon was said to have surveyed the 
plains of Troy. The island became an anchorage for ships plying the N 
Aegean because they had to anchor somewhere due to the hazards of 
sailing at night. The rerrmiry curr of the great mother Cybele, as well as the 
MYSTERY RELIGION associated with the twin gods Cabeiri (or Cabiri), flourished 


on the island. The apostle Pau. and his companions, on their way from 
Troas to Neapous, anchored on Samothrace for a night (Acts 16:11). 


Samson. sam‘suhn (Heb. sims6n H9088, possibly “sunny”; Gk. Sampson 
G4907). Son of Manoan, of the tribe of Dan; a leader and hero of Israel, 
famous for his prodigious strength displayed against the Pmustmes (Jdg. 
13-16). He may have been the last of the judges of Israz. prior to SamurL 
(see supcrs, THE). Zoran, Where Samson was born, was about halfway 
between Jerusatem and the Meoprrerranean, along the coast of which the 
Philistines lived. His birth was announced by the angel of the Lord 
beforehand to his mother, who was barren. The angel told her that she 
would have a son, that this son should be a Nazre from his birth, and 
that the Lord would begin to use him to deliver Israel out of the hand of 
the Philistines. Nazirites were under a special vow to God to restrain 
their carnal nature, thus showing the people generally that if they would 
receive God’s blessing, they must deny and govern themselves and be 
faithful to their vows of consecration as God’s covenant people. The 
preternatural strength that Samson exhibited at various times in his 
career was not his because he was a natural giant, but because the Spirit 
of the Lord came on him to accomplish great deeds. 


At the time of his birth the Israelites had been in bondage to the 
Philistines for forty years because they had done evil in the sight of the 
Lord. After his birth “he grew and the Loro blessed him, and the Spirit of 
the Lor» began to stir him while he was in Mahaneh Dan, between Zorah 
and Eshtaol” (Jdg. 13:24-25). But almost from the beginning of his 
career he showed one conspicuous weakness, which was ultimately to 
wreck him: he was a slave to passion. He insisted, against the objections 
of his parents, on marrying a Philistine woman of Tmar, which was not 
far from Zorah. At the wedding feast he challenged the guests with a 
riddle, making a wager with them for thirty changes of clothing. By 
threatening the life of his bride, the Philistines compelled her to obtain 
the answer from him. When he found he had been tricked, he killed 
thirty Philistines of Asuxeron in revenge and gave his guests their 
garments, thus fulfilling his wager. He went home without his wife, 


giving the impression that he had forsaken her. When he returned later, 
he found that her father had given her in marriage to someone else, and 
he was offered her sister in her stead. In revenge Samson caught 300 
foxes and sent them into the Philistine grain fields in pairs, with burning 
torches tied between their tails. The Philistines retaliated by burning his 
wife and her father to death. 


This act of vengeance only provoked another and a greater vengeance 
from Samson. He “attacked them viciously and slaughtered many of 
them” and went to a cave in a rock called Eram. The Philistines invaded 
Juvan and demanded the surrender of their archenemy. Samson agreed to 
allow the Israelites to deliver him into the hands of the Philistines; but 
on the way he broke the cords that bound him and, seizing the jawbone 
of a donkey, killed 1,000 men with it. With this great feat Samson 
clearly established his title to the position of a judge in Israel. The 
historian says in this connection, “Samson led Israel for twenty years in 
the days of the Philistines” (Jdg. 15:20). The last clause in this statement 
implies that the ascendancy of the Philistines was not destroyed but only 
kept in check by the prowess of Samson. 

Samson next went down to Gaza, a Philistine stronghold, and yielded 
to the solicitations of a prostrrure. When it became known that he was in 
the city, the Philistines laid a trap for him; but at midnight Samson got 
up, took the doors of the gate of the city and the two posts, and carried 
them a quarter of a mile to the top of the hill before Hesron. God in his 
mercy continued to give him supernatural strength in spite of his evil 
actions. 


Continuing his life of self-indulgence, Samson before long became 
enamored of a non-Israelite woman named Druman, through whom he lost 
his physical power. The Philistine leaders bribed her with a large sum of 
money to betray him into their hands. By their direction she begged him 
to tell her in what his great strength lay. Three times he gave her 
deceitful answers, but at last he gave in to her importunities and 
revealed that if only his hair were cut he would be like other men. She 
lulled him into a profound sleep, his hair was cut, and when he awoke 
and heard her derisive cry, “Samson, the Philistines are upon you!” he 
found that not merely his strength but also God had departed from him. 


Now at the mercy of his enemies, he was bound with chains, his eyes 
were put out, and he was sent to grind in the prison of Gaza. 


How long Samson continued in this state of shameful bondage is 
unknown—perhaps some weeks or even months. On the occasion of a 
great feast to the god Dacon, his captors resolved to make sport of him 
before the assembled multitude. The temple of Dagon was filled with 
people—with 3,000 on the roof to watch the sport. Meanwhile, his hair 
had grown again, and with his returning strength he longed for revenge 
on his enemies for his two blinded eyes (Jdg. 16:28). He asked the 
servant who attended him to allow him to rest between the two pillars 
on which the building was supported. Taking hold of them, he prayed 
that God would help him once more; and with a mighty effort he moved 
the pillars from their position and brought down the roof, burying with 
himself a large number of Philistines in its ruins. In dying he killed more 
than he had killed in his life. 


With all of his failings he is listed with the heroes of faith in Heb. 
11:32. By faith in God’s gift and calling, he received strength to do the 
wonders he performed. Too often animal passion ruled him. He was 
without real self-control, and accordingly he wrought no permanent 
deliverance for Israel. 


Samuel. sam’yoo-uhl (Heb. sémii él H9017, derivation uncertain [see 
also Snemu, rendered “Samuel” by NIV in 2 Chr. 7:2]; Gk. Samouél 
G4905). The last Israelite leader prior to the monarchy (see sunces, tHe). In 
his ministry Samuel served as judge, priest, and prophet. The first 
nineteen chapters of 1 Samuel provide the basic source material for his 
life. The Hebrew form šēmů él possibly means “his name is God,” but by 
a wordplay on the verb šāma: H9048 (“to hear”; note the consonant « 
ayin rather than aleph) it can be understood as “heard by God” (1 Sam. 
1:20; the explanation here also evokes the name Sail H8620, “one 
asked for”; see Sau). 


Samuel is often called the last of the judges (cf. 1 Sam. 7:6, 15-17) and 
the first of the prophets (3:20; Acts 3:24; 13:20). His parents were 
Erxanan and Hannan. By lineage Elkanah was a Levre, a descendant of 


Konat but not of the Aaronic line (1 Chr. 6:26, 33 [KJV, “Shemuel”]). 
Geographically Elkanah was identified as an Ephraimite, since he lived 
in the mountainous territory of Epuram in the city of Ramah, more 
specifically identified as Ramathaim (1 Sam. 1:1; see Raman #3). The 
account of the events associated with the birth of Samuel indicates that 
his parents were a devoted and devout couple. Hannah’s childlessness 
led her to pour out her complaint and supplication to God in bitterness 
of heart; but she trusted God to provide the answer and promised to give 
to the Lord the son she had requested. When Samuel was born, she kept 
her promise; as soon as the child was weaned she took him to Sunon and 
presented him to Eu the priest. Then she praised the Lord in prayer 
(usually called her “Song,” 2:1-10). 


Samuel grew up in the Lord’s house and ministered before the Lord (1 
Sam. 2:11; 3:1), and each year when his parents came to sacrifice at 
Shiloh, his mother brought a little robe for him (2:19). Spiritually and 
morally, the times were bad. The sons of Eli were unworthy 
representatives of the priestly office. In their greed they violated the 
laws of offering (2:12-17); they also engaged in immoral acts with the 
women who served at the entrance to the tent of meeting (2:22). Though 
Eli remonstrated with them, he was not firm enough, and the Lord 
declared that he would punish him (2:27-36). 


Under such circumstances there was little communion with God, but 
the Lord called to Samuel in the night and revealed to him the 
impending doom of Eli’s house. The Lord blessed Samuel and “let none 
of his words fall to the ground” (1 Sam. 3:19), so that all Israel knew 
that Samuel was a prophet of the Lord. Eli died when he received the 
news of the death of his sons and the capture of the arx or THE covenant in a 
Putustine victory over Israr. Some time after the return of the ark to 
Israel, Samuel challenged the people to put away foreign gods and to 
serve the Lord only (7:3). When the Philistines threatened the Israelite 
gathering at Mizpan, Samuel interceded for Israel and the Lord answered 
with thunder against the enemy. The Philistines were routed and Samuel 
set up a memorial stone, which he called Esrnezer (“stone of help,” 7:12). 


Samuel, judge and priest, made his home at Ramah, where he 
administered justice and also built an altar. He went on circuit to Bernsen, 


Gucat, and Mizpan (1 Sam. 7:15). In his old age he appointed his sons, 
Joel and Abijah (cf. 1 Chr. 6:28), as judges in Berrrsnesa, but the people 
protested that his sons did not walk in his ways but took bribes and 
perverted justice. The people requested a king to rule them, “such as all 
the other nations have” (1 Sam. 8:5-6). Samuel was displeased by their 
demand, but the Lord told him to grant their request and to warn them 
concerning the ways of a king. Samuel was now brought into 
acquaintance with Sau. the son of Kish, who was searching for his 
father’s lost donkeys. About to give up, Saul was encouraged by his 
servant to confer with Samuel, of whom he said, “Look, in this town 
there is a man of God; he is highly respected, and everything he says 
comes true” (9:6; cf. v. 9, “the prophet of today used to be called a 
seer”). God had revealed to Samuel that Saul was to come to see him, 
and at the conclusion of this first meeting, Samuel secretly anointed Saul 
as king (10:1) and foretold some confirmatory signs, which came to pass 
as predicted (10:1-13). 


Samuel then called an assembly of Israel at Mizpah, and the choice of 
Saul was confirmed by lot. Samuel related to the people the rights and 
duties of a king and wrote these in a scroll, which was placed in the 
sanctuary “before the Loro” (10:25). After Saul’s victory over the 
Ammonites, Samuel again convened Israel and Saul’s kingship was 
confirmed at Gilgal. Samuel was now advanced in years and retired from 
public life in favor of the king. In his address to Israel he reviewed the 
Lord’s dealings with them and reminded them of their duty to serve God. 
He called on the Lord to give witness to the words of his prophet by 
sending a thunderstorm, though it was the season of wheat harvest. The 
Lord sent the storm, and “all the people stood in awe of the Lor» and of 
Samuel” (12:18). They requested Samuel to intercede for them, and he 
replied with a significant statement on responsibility and intercession 
(12:19-25). 


Samuel next appears in conflict with Saul; a national crisis had arisen 
with a Philistine threat and Saul summoned the people to Gilgal. When 
Samuel was late in coming to make offerings, Saul presumed to make 
them himself. Samuel accused Saul of foolishness and disobedience and 
said that Saul’s kingdom would not continue. Samuel then went to Geran 


and Saul engaged in a victorious battle with the Philistines. After Saul’s 
success, Samuel commissioned him to annihilate the Amatexires (1 Sam. 
15). In this expedition Saul again showed incomplete obedience; Samuel 
reminded him of the necessity of absolute obedience and told him God 
had rejected him as king. This was the last official meeting of Samuel 
and Saul (15:35). Samuel returned to Ramah and grieved over Saul. 


The Lord appointed Samuel to serve again as “kingmaker” and sent 
him to Beruiznem to anoint the young shepherd Davw as Saul’s successor 
(cf. 1 Chr. 11:3). Later, in flight from Saul, David took refuge on one 
occasion with Samuel in Naom of Ramah (1 Sam. 19:18), where Samuel 
was head of a group of prophets. When Saul set out to pursue David, the 
Spirit of God came on Saul, and he prophesied before Samuel (19:23- 
24). Second Chronicles provides additional information concerning 
Samuel’s part in the organization and conduct of the service of God. 
David and Samuel installed the gatekeepers of the tabernacle (1 Chr. 
9:22). Samuel also dedicated gifts for the house of the Lord (26:28). 
Samuel was diligent in the Lord’s service and kept the Passover faithfully 
(2 Chr. 35:18). Samuel was also a writer (cf. 1 Sam. 10:25); he is 
credited with “the records of Samuel the seer” (1 Chr. 29:29). Jewish 
tradition also ascribed to him the writing of the biblical books that bear 
his name. Samuel died while Saul was still king; he was buried by 
solemn assembly of the people at Ramah (1 Sam. 25:1). 

Samuel’s last message to Saul—that the king and his sons were about 
to die—came when the latter consulted the medium of Expor (2 Sam. 
28:7-19, although some scholars argue the apparition of Samuel here 
was the result of trickery). Samuel is mentioned in several other OT 
books and is recognized as a man of prayer. In Ps. 99:6 it is said that he 
was “among those who called on [God’s] name.” The intercession of 
Samuel is cited in Jer. 15:1. In the NT he is referred to by Perrer (Acts 
3:24) as one who foretold the events of NT times. Pau. mentions him in a 
sermon at Annocu of Pisidia (Acts 13:20). In Heb. 11:32 he is listed 
among those whose faith pleased God. 


Overview of 1-2 SAMUEL 


Author: Unknown. 


Historical setting: Covers the period from the end of the era 
of the judges (c. 1050 B.C.; see supers, Hz) to the end of the 
Davidic period (c. 970). The work must have been 
composed sometime after the division of the kingdom (c. 
930), and possibly as late as the period of exmz (c. 550). 


Purpose: To provide a historical-theological account of the 
Hebrew nation during the judgeship of Samus and during the 
reigns of Sau. and Dav; to give an account of the rise of the 
Israelite monarchy; to stress the importance of faithfulness 
to the covenant. 


Contents: Birth and judgeship of Samuel (1 Sam. 1-7); Saul’s 
rise, triumphs, and failures (1 Sam. 8-15); David’s rise, his 
years as fugitive, and the death of Saul (1 Sam. 16-31); the 
establishment and successes of David’s reign (2 Sam. 1-10); 
David’s sin and its consequences (2 Sam. 11-20); other 
events during David’s reign (2 Sam. 21-24). 


Samuel, Books of. Two historical books of the OT that cover a period 
of more than one hundred years, from the birth of Samus. to shortly 


before the death of Davw. In the Hebrew Bible, they are regarded as one 
book and are ranked among the Former Propuers. In the Sepruacint the 
books of Samuel are called 1-2 Kingdoms (or Reigns), and 1-2 Kings are 
then designated 3-4 Kingdoms. 

I. Authorship and date. There is little external or internal 


evidence about the authorship of the books of Samuel. Jewish tradition 
ascribes the work to the prophet Samuel, but all of the events after 1 


Sam. 24 occurred after Samuel’s death. The statement of 27:6, “Ziklag... 
has belonged to the kings of Judah ever since,” is taken by some to refer 
to a date in the divided kingdom; others insist that this need not be later 
than the end of the reign of David. Samuel was a writer (1 Chr. 29:29), 
and certainly his writing was used in the composition of these books. 
Since David’s death is not included in our books of Samuel, it has been 
thought probable that they were written before that event. Another 
suggestion is that some Judean prophet wrote the books shortly after the 
division of the kingdom, writing by inspiration and using sources such as 
those mentioned above. 


Some critical scholars regard Samuel as a composite of at least two 
sources, early and late, similar to the so-called J and E sources of the 
Pentateucn. The earlier is dated to Solomonic times and focuses on Saul 
and David; the later, dated to the eighth century B.C., deals with Samuel; 
their union is assigned to a date about a century after that. Others isolate 
three sources. Such divisions are based on alleged duplicates, 
contradictions, and differences in style and viewpoint. For detailed 
discussion, one must refer to the commentaries. In general it may be 
noted that the “duplicates” may be records of separate but similar 
events, or of the same incident from different viewpoints, or of 
references to previously recorded happenings. Supposed contradictions 
may often be harmonized by close examination of the text and context. 
Differences in style and point of view need not indicate multiple 
authorship but may reflect various purposes in the writing of a single 
author. As usual in theories of composite authorship, the redactor or 
editor must bear a heavy load of mixed credit and blame. Positively, the 
unity of Samuel is attested by the following: (1) the orderly and 
consistent plan of the work; (2) the interrelations of parts of the books; 
and (3) uniformity of language throughout. The unity of 2 Samuel is 
generally recognized. 


II. Contents. The narrative may be outlined as follows (following 
the outline of R. H. Pfeiffer): 


A. Shiloh and Samuel (1 Sam. 1:1—7:1) B. Samuel and Saul (1 Sam. 7:2 
—15:35) C. Saul and David (1 Sam. 16-31; 2 Sam. 1) D. David as king 


of Judah (2 Sam. 2-4) 


E. David as king of all Israel (2 Sam. 5-24) A. The book begins with 
Hannan’s distress, her supplication, and the answer in the form of 
Samuel’s birth. Samuel’s childhood was spent at Sunon; here the Lord 
spoke to him and revealed the future of the priestly line of Eu. The 
battle with the Punisrmes resulted in a Philistine victory, the capture of 
the ark oF THE covenant, and the death of Eli. A source of trouble in 
Philistia, the ark was sent back to Israel. 

B. When the people requested a king, Samuel remonstrated with them 
but was directed by the Lord to grant their request. Sau. was brought to 


Samuel and was privately anointed as king. This selection was later 
confirmed by lot at an assembly of all Israel at Mizeran. Saul’s first 


impressive act, the rescue of JasrsH cuean from the besieging Ammonites, 
led to his confirmation as king at Gncat. Samuel now retired from active 
public life (1 Sam. 12), though he continued to serve as adviser to the 
king. Saul’s incomplete obedience brought about his rejection from the 
kingship. 

C. God designated the youthful David as Saul’s successor and Samuel 
secretly anointed him. David became Saul’s court musician and later 
served king and country well by killing Gouar in single combat. On this 
occasion Saul inquired concerning David’s family, so that Jesse too could 
be rewarded (cf. 1 Sam. 17:24). David now became a close friend of 
Jonatuan, Saul’s son, but Saul was now both jealous and afraid of David, 
and his hostility soon produced open attempts on David’s life. David was 
forced to flee, and the pursuit by Saul, though intermittent, was not 
concluded until the Philistines swept the Israelites before them on Mount 
Gusoa, leading to the death of Saul and his sons. David mourned their 
passing in an eloquent elegy (2 Sam. 1). 

D. David reigned as king of Jupan in Hesron for seven and a half years. 
Overtures were made to unite all Israel under his leadership. 

E. These efforts were crowned with success, and David wisely took 
Jerusaiem and made it his new capital, for since the time it had been in 


Jesusire hands it had had no definite affiliation with Judah or the 
northern tribes. David continued to build the kingdom and the Lord 
announced to him the perpetuity of his dynasty (2 Sam. 7). Though 
David conquered his enemies and was gracious to Jonathan’s son, he was 
overcome by temptation in the idleness of semiretirement. The affair 
with Barusueza led to bitter heartache and also to sincere repentance on the 
part of the king. Circumstances in the royal family brought about the 
rebellion of Assatom, which again saw David in flight for his life. The 
killing of Absalom ended the revolt but increased David’s sorrow. 
Restored to Jerusalem, David had to deal promptly with the short-lived 
revolt of Suesa. Second Samuel ends with a summary of battles with the 
Philistines, David’s praise of the Lord (1 Sam. 22; 23:2-7), the listing of 
his mighty men, and the catastrophe of the census (ch. 24). 


The battles of Saul. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Saul’s reign and life came to a close on the heights of Mt. Gilboa (1 Sam. 31), pictured 


here looking E from the Jezreel Valley. 


II. Purpose. The purpose of all OT history is clearly stated in the 
NT (Rom. 15:4; 1 Cor. 10:11): to serve as warning, instruction, and 
encouragement. More specifically, the books of Samuel present the 
establishment of the kingship in Israel. In preserving the account of 
Samuel, the judge and prophet, the books mark the transition from 
judgeship to monarchy, since Samuel filled the prophetic office and 
administered the divine induction into office of Israel’s first two kings. 


Sanballat. san-bal‘at (Heb. sanballat H6172, from Akk. Sin-uballit, “Sin 
[the moon god] has saved” or “may Sin give life”). A man identified as a 
Horonire (prob. a native of Bern-noron) who, along with Tosu and Gesnem, 
opposed Nenemian’s efforts to rebuild Jerusatem (Neh. 2:10, 19; 4:1-9; 6:1- 
14). A grandson of Euasus the high priest married Sanballat’s daughter 
(13:28). Among the Elephantine papyri from Egypt (407 B.C.), a 
document mentions “Delaiah and Shelemiah, the sons of Sanballat the 
governor of Samaria” (ANET, 492b). See Samaria (rerrirory). This wording 
suggests that Sanballat was then very old and that the effective control 
was in the hands of his sons. In the time of Nehemiah he may already 
have been governor of Samaria. This would account for his influence, 
and he had probably hoped to become joint governor of both Samaria 
and Juvan if Nehemiah had not come. (Other possible motives for 


Sanballat’s opposition have been suggested.) In spite of his foreign name, 
Sanballat gave his sons names with a Yahweh ending, but he may well 
have been descended from the mixed races who had been brought into 
the northern kingdom and who had a syncretistic worship with a 
preference for Yahweh (2 Ki. 18:23). JosepHus makes Sanballat the 
founder of the Samariran temple on Mount Gerizm, with his son-in-law 
Manasseh as high priest, Manasseh being brother to the Jewish high 
priest, Jaddua (Ant. 11.8.4 8324). The situation Josephus describes is not 
unlike that of Neh. 13:28-29, but he dates it in the time of Atexanper THE 
creat about a century later. He may have mistaken the name (or the 
period), but it is possible that he is referring to a different man of the 
same name. 


sanctification. The process or result of being made holy. The notion 
of nouness, When applied to things, places, and people, means that they 
are consecrated and set apart for the use of God, who is utterly pure and 
apart from all imperfection and evil. See consecration. When used of 
people, it can refer also to the practical realization within them of 
consecration to God: that is, it can have a moral dimension. Thus in the 
NT, believers are described as already (objectively) sanctified in Christ. 
Pau. refers to the Corinthians believers as “those sanctified in Christ 
Jesus” (1 Cor. 1:2), and says to them, “[God] is the source of your life in 
Christ Jesus, who became for us wisdom from God, and righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption” (1:30 NRSV). Also, though set apart 
in Christ for God and seen as holy by God because they are in Christ, 
believers are called to show that consecration in their lives. “It is God’s 
will that you should be sanctified” (1 Thess. 4:3). “May...the God of 
peace sanctify you” (5:23). The same emphasis is found in Hesrews (Heb. 
2:11; 9:13; 10:10, 14, 29; 13:12). Because believers are holy in Christ 
(set apart for God by his sacrificial, atoning blood), they are to be holy 
in practice in the power of the Howy spr. They are to be sanctified 
because they are already sanctified. 


sanctuary. A holy place set apart from profane use for the purpose of 


worsH Of, or communion with, a deity. The forerunners to Israel’s 
sanctuaries were the patriarchal worship places, usually designated by a 
theophany or some other special revelation of God (e.g., Gen. 12:7; 
26:24-25; 28:16-17). The Hebrew term term migdas H5219 is most 
frequently used of the rasernaciz, but also of the temre and of pagan holy 
places (Isa. 16:12 [NIV, “shrine”]; Ezek. 28:18). The first reference to a 
sanctuary (Exod. 15:17) speaks of the abode of God to which he brings 
his redeemed people to reign over them as King. This eschatological 
sanctuary (cf. Heb. 8:2) forms the reality of which the earthly 
sanctuaries of God are but the foreshadowing. The sanctuary is a place 
for the Lord to dwell in the midst of his people (Exod. 25:8), and since 
the presence of God is the important factor, the establishment of the 
right relationship with God ultimately renders the special holy place 
unnecessary (Ezek. 11:16; Rev. 21:22; see also Jn. 4:21, 23). 


sand. A rock material made up of loose grains of small size formed as 
the result of weathering and decomposition of various kinds of rocks. It 
is found in abundance in deserts, in the sea, and on the shores of large 
bodies of water. The writers of the Bible were very familiar with it, and 
they often referred to it as a symbol of (1) numberlessness or vastness, 
(2) weight, (3) instability. The descendants of Asranam were numberless 
(Gen. 22:17; Jer. 33:22; Rom. 9:27; Heb. 11:12); as were also the 
enemies of Israel (Josh. 11:4; Jdg. 7:12; 1 Sam. 13:5). Joseren accumulated 
grain as measureless as the sand of the sea (Gen. 41:49). God gave to 
So.omon understanding and largeness of heart as the sand on the seashore 
(1 Ki. 4:29). The thoughts of God, says the psalmist, “outnumber the 
grains of sand” (Ps. 139:18). Jos says that if his grief were weighed, it 
would be heavier than the sand of the sea (Job 6:3). A house built on 
sand symbolizes a life not built on hearing the teachings of Jesus (Matt. 
7:26). 


sandal. See press. 


sand lizard, sand reptile. See anmars (under lizard). 


Sanhedrin. san-hee‘druhn (Gk. synedrion G5284, “a sitting together, a 
council-board”; transliterated into Mishnaic Heb. as sanhedrin). The 
council or governing body that met in Jerusaiem in NT times and that 
constituted the highest Jewish authority in Paresrme prior to A.D. 70. It 
must be distinguished from lesser, local courts of law to which the name 
sanhedrin was also regularly applied. The Tamun connects the Sanhedrin 
with Mosss’ seventy elders, then with the alleged Great Synagogue of 
Ezra’s time; but the truth is that the origin of the Sanhedrin is unknown, 
and there is no historical evidence for its existence before the Greek 
period. 


During the reign of the Hellenistic kings, Palestine was practically 
under home rule and was governed by a gerousia G1172, an aristocratic 
“council of elders” or “senate” that was presided over by the hereditary 
high priest (the term occurs once in the NT [Acts 5:21]; another word 
used to refer to the Sanhedrin is presbyterion G4564, “council of elders” 
[Lk. 22:66; Acts 22:5]). It was this body that later developed into the 
Sanhedrin. During most of the Roman period the internal government of 
the country was practically in its hands, and its influence was recognized 
even in the Dispersion (Acts 9:2; 22:5; 26:12). After the death of Herop the 
Great, however, during the reign of Archelaus and the Roman procurators, 
the civil authority of the Sanhedrin was probably restricted to Jupga, and 
this is very likely the reason why it had no judicial authority over the 
Lord so long as he remained in Gauze. The Sanhedrin was abolished after 
the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). A new court was established 
bearing the name “Sanhedrin,” but it differed in essential features from 
the older body: it had no political authority and was composed 
exclusively of rassis, whose decisions had only a theoretical importance. 


The Sanhedrin was composed of seventy members plus the president, 
who was the high priest. Nothing is known as to the way in which 
vacancies were filled. The members probably held office for life, and 
successors were likely appointed either by the existing members 
themselves or by the supreme political authorities (Herod and the 


Romans). Since only pure-blooded Jews were eligible for the office of 
judge in a criminal court, the same principle was probably followed in 
the case of the Sanhedrin. New members were formally admitted by the 
ceremony of the laying on of hands. 


© Garo Nalbandian Interior of the Huldah Gates, located at the S end of the temple mount. The members of the 


Sanhedrin would have frequently used this entrance to the temple. 


The members of the Sanhedrin were drawn from the three classes 
named in the Gospels: “the elders, the chief priests and the teachers of 
the law” (Matt. 16:21; 27:41; Mk. 8:31; 11:27; 14:43, 53; 15:1; Lk. 9:22; 
22:26). By “chief priests” is meant the acting high priest, those who had 
been high priests, and members of the privileged families from which 
the high priests were taken. The priestly aristocracy comprised the 
leading persons in the community, and they were the chief members of 
the Sanhedrin. The teachers of the law (Sscrwes) formed the Pharisaic 
element in the Sanhedrin, though not all Puarisees were professional 
scribes. The rnpers were the tribal and family heads of the people and 
priesthood. They were, for the most part, the secular nobility of 
Jerusalem. The president bore the honorable title of “prince.” Besides 
the president, there were also a vice-president, called the “head or father 
of the house of judgment,” and another important official, whose 
business it was, in all probability, to assist in the declaration of the law. 


There were also two or three secretaries and other subordinate officials, 
of which “officer” (Matt. 5:25) and “servant of the high priest” (Matt. 
26:51; Mk. 14:47; Jn. 18:10) are mentioned in the NT. According to 
JosepHus, in the time of Christ the Sanhedrin was formally led by the 
Sadducean high priests (see Sappucee), but practically ruled by the 
Pharisees, who were immensely popular with the people (Ant. 18.1.4). 
The Pharisees were more and more represented in the Sanhedrin as they 
grew in importance. 


In the time of Christ the Sanhedrin exercised not only civil 
jurisdiction, according to Jewish law, but also, in some degree, criminal. 
It could deal with all those judicial matters and measures of an 
administrative character that could not be competently handled by lower 
courts, or that the Roman procurator had not specially reserved for 
himself. It was the final court of appeal for all questions connected with 
the Mosaic raw. It could order arrests by its own officers of justice (Matt. 
26:47; Mk. 14:43; Acts 4:3; 5:17-18; 9:2). It was also the final court of 
appeal from all inferior courts. It alone had the right of judging in 
matters affecting a whole tribe, of determining questions of peace or 
war, of trying the high priest or one of its own body. It pronounced on 
the claims of prophets and on charges of blasphemy. The king himself 
could be summoned to its bar; and Josephus relates that even Herod did 
not dare to disobey its summons (Ant. 14.9.4). 


The Sanhedrin enjoyed the right of capital punishment until about 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem. After that it could still 
pass, but not execute, a sentence of death without the confirmation of 
the Roman procurator. That is why Jesus had to be tried not only before 
the Sanhedrin but also before Puare (Jn. 18:31-32). But for this 
requirement, Jesus would have been put to death in some other way 
than by crucifixion, for crucifixion was not a Jewish mode of 
punishment. The stoning of Srepuen (Acts 7:57-58) without the approval 
of the procurator was an illegal act—a lynching. In the case of one 
specific offense the Sanhedrin could put to death, on its own authority, 
even a Roman citizen, namely, when a Genre passed the gate of the 
temple that divided the court of the Jews from that of the Gentiles (cf. 
21:28), but even this case was subject to the procurator’s revision of the 


capital sentence. The Roman authority was, however, always absolute, 
and the procurator or the tribune of the garrison could direct the 
Sanhedrin to investigate some matter and could remove a prisoner from 
its jurisdiction, as was done in the case of Pau (22:30; 23:23-24). 
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The Sanhedrin at first met in “the hall of hewn stones,” one of the 
buildings connected with the temple. Later, the place of meeting was 
somewhere in the Court of the Gentiles, although they were not confined 
to it. They could meet on any day except the Sabbath and holy days, and 
they met from the time of the offering of the daily morning sacrifice 
until that of the evening sacrifice. The meetings were conducted 
according to strict rules and were enlivened by stirring debates. Twenty- 
three members formed a quorum. While a bare majority might acquit, a 
majority of two was necessary to secure condemnation, although if all 
seventy-one members were present, a majority of one was decisive on 
either side. To avoid any hasty condemnation where life was involved, 
judgment was passed the same day only when it was a judgment of 
acquittal. If it was a judgment of condemnation, it could not be passed 
until the day after. For this reason, cases involving capital punishment 
were not tried on a Friday or on any day before a feast. 


Sansannah. san-san‘uh (Heb. sansannâ H6179, prob. “stalk of the date 
palm”). One of the “southernmost towns of the tribe of Judah in the 
Negev toward the boundary of Edom” (Josh. 15:31; cf. v. 21). It is 
probably the same as modern Khirbet esh-Shamsaniyat, some 8 mi. (13 
km.) NE of Berersuesa. A comparison with the parallel lists (Josh. 19:5; 1 
Chr. 4:31) has led some to equate Sansannah with Hazar susan (Hazar 
Susim), but this identification remains uncertain. 


Saph. saf (Heb. sap H6198, meaning unknown). A descendant of Rapha 
(see Repuarres) who was killed by Sissecar the Hushathite in a fight with the 
Puustines at Gob (2 Sam. 21:18). In the parallel passage, he is called 
“Sippai” (evidently an alternate form of the name), and the battle is said 
to have taken place in Grzer (1 Chr. 20:4). See comments under Gos. 


Saphir. See SHapuir. 


Sapphira. suh-fi‘ruh (Gk. Sapphira G4912, from Aram. Sappird », 
“Deautiful”). Wife of Ananias. The couple sold a piece of property and 
pretended to bring the money to the apostles. For their hypocrisy in 
pretending not to have kept any of the money for themselves, and lying 
to the Hoty sprit, they both died suddenly within three hours of each 


other, much to the fear of the early church and of all who heard about it 
(Acts 5:1-11). 


sapphire. See MINERALS. 


Sara. See Saran. 


Sarah, Sarai. sair‘uh, say‘ri (Heb. Sarah H8577 [from Gen. 17:15 on], 
alternate form Saray H8584 [Gen. 11:29—17:5], “princess”; Gk. Sarra 
G4925). KJV NT Sara. (1) The wife of Asranam (Gen. 11:29-30), and also 
his half-sister on his father Trran’s side (20:12). She was ten years 
younger than Abraham and was married to him in Ur of the Chaldeans 
(cf. 11:31). Her name was originally Sarai. She was about sixty-five 
years old when Abraham left Ur for Haran. Later she accompanied 
Abraham into Ecyrr and was there passed off by him as his sister because 
she was still so beautiful and he feared the Egyptians might kill him if 
they knew she was his wife. Years later Abraham did the same thing at 
the court of Asimerecn king of Gerar (20:1-18). In each instance, grievous 
wrong was averted only by God’s intervention, and Abraham was 
rebuked by the pagan rulers for his lack of candor. 

Still childless at the age of seventy-five, Sarah induced Abraham to 
take her handmaid Hacar as a concusine. According to the laws of the time, 
a son born of this woman would be regarded as the son and heir of 
Abraham and Sarah. When Hagar conceived, she treated her mistress 
with such insolence that Sarah drove her from the house. Hagar, 


however, returned at God’s direction, submitted herself to her mistress, 
and gave birth to Ismmarı. Afterward, when Sarah was about ninety, God 
promised her a son; her name was changed, and a year later Isaac, the 
child of promise, was born (17:15-27; 21:1-3). A few years later, at a 
great feast celebrating the weaning of Isaac, Sarah observed Ishmael 
mocking her son, and demanded the expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael (ch. 
21). Abraham reluctantly acceded, after God had instructed him to do 
so. Sarah died at Kiriath Arba (Hesron) at the age of 127 and was buried 
in the cave of Macupzian, Which Abraham purchased as a family sepulcher 
(23:1-2). Sarah is mentioned again in the OT only in Isa. 51:2, as the 
mother of the chosen race. She is mentioned several times in the NT 
(Rom. 4:19; 9:9; Gal. 4:21-5:1; Heb. 11:11; 1 Pet. 3:6). 


(2) KJV alternate form of Seran (Num. 26:46). 


Saraph. sair’uhf (Heb. sardp H8598, “burning one”). Son of Suma and 
grandson of Juvan; he and one (or more) of his brothers are said to have 
ruled in Moas and Jasuust uem (1 Chr. 4:22; the NRSV emends the text 
and renders, “who married into Moab but returned to Lehem”). 


sardine. See mnerars (under carnelian). 


Sardis. sahr’dis (Gk. Sardeis G4915). The chief city of Lyna, under a 
fortified spur of Mount Tmolus in the Hermus Valley; near the junction 
of the roads from central Asia minor, Epuesus, Smyrna, and Percamum. Sardis 
was the capital of Lydia under the ancient ruler Croesus; it became seat 
of the governor after the Persian conquest. Sardis was famous for arts 
and crafts and was the first center to mint gold and silver coins. So 
wealthy were the Lydian kings that Croesus became a legend for riches, 
and it was said that the sands of the Pactolus were golden. Croesus also 
became a legend for pride and presumptuous arrogance, when his attack 
on Persia led to the fall of Sardis and the eclipse of his kingdom. The 
capture of the great citadel by surprise attack by Cyrus and his Persians 


in 549 B.C., and three centuries later by the Romans, may have provided 
the imagery for John’s warning in Rev. 3:3. The great earthquake of A.D. 
17 ruined Sardis physically and financially. The Romans contributed ten 
million sesterces in relief, an indication of the damage done, but the city 
never recovered. 


Sardite. See Srrep. 


sardius. See mneras (under carnelian). 


sardonyx. See minerais. 


Sarepta. See ZAREPHATH. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


This relief of Sargon II from the palace of Khorsabad (c. 710 B.C.) pictures the king wearing the royal tiara and holding a 


staff as he faces a high official or crowned prince. 


Sargon. sahr’gon (Heb. sargôn H6236, from Ass. Sarrukén, “the king is 
legitimate”). The name of three Mesopotamian kings: Sargon of Arkan (c. 
2300 B.C.) and the Assyrian Sargon I (c. 1900) and Sargon II (721-705). 
The name is found only once in the Bible, where it refers to Sargon II of 
Assyria (Isa. 20:1). This Sargon was the son of Tictatn-pmeser II, successor 
to his brother Suatmaneser V, and father of Sennacuerm. His reign is amply 
known from his inscriptions at Khorsabad and from letters and historical 
texts found at Nineven and Nimrud (Caran). Although he is named only 
once in the OT, his campaigns are of importance for understanding the 
historical background of the prophecies of Isaran. 


During the siege of Samaria, Shalmaneser died (722 B.C.), and a year 
later the city fell to Sargon. It is strange that the Bible does not mention 
him in the record of Samaria’s fall (2 Ki. 17:1-6). Some authorities 
believe that Sargon did not become king until after the city fell. 
However, Sargon claims to have captured Samaria, and a certain 
ambiguity in 2 Ki. 17:6 allows for a new, although unnamed, Assyrian 
monarch there. Soon after Sargon came to the throne, the Babylonians, 
assisted by the Elamites, revolted against him and were subdued with 
difficulty. According to Sargon’s inscriptions the remnant of the Israelites 
at Samaria, who had been put under an Assyrian governor, revolted, 
along with other Syrian and Palestinian provinces (720 B.C.). This revolt 
Sargon quickly suppressed. At this time he also defeated the Egyptian 
ruler So, who had come to the aid of rebelling Gaza (2 Ki. 17:4). Later 
Sargon captured Carcuemisn, the great Hrrrre city (717 B.C.), thus 
precipitating the fall of the Hittite empire. He also mentions placing 
Arab tribes as colonists in Samaria. Sargon claims on his inscriptions to 
have subdued Jupan. Evidently Judah became more or less involved in a 
rebellion against Assyria, led by Asupop. This Puuste city was captured 
by the Assyrians and reorganized as an Assyrian province (711; cf. Isa. 
20:1), and Judah was subdued but not harmed. 


In 717 B.C. he laid the foundations of “Sargon’s fortress,” Dur- 
Sharrukin, a hitherto virgin site 12 mi. (19 km.) NE of Nineven, near the 
modern village of Khorsabad. Ten years later the workmen completed a 


town that was square in plan, each side measuring about one mile. The 
palace itself stood on a 60-ft. (18-m.) high platform overriding the city 
wall and comprised more than 200 rooms and thirty courtyards. The 
royal abode was richly decorated and the gates of the town were 
guarded by colossal bull-men. Evidence, however, indicates that the city 
was scarcely inhabited and almost immediately abandoned at the king’s 
death. One year after Dur-Sharrukin was officially inaugurated, Sargon 
was killed (705 B.C.). His successors preferred Nineveh, and Khorsabad, 
deserted, fell slowly to ruins. 


Sarid. sair’id (Heb. Sarid H8587, possibly “survivor”). A border town 
within the tribal territory of Zesutun (Josh. 19:10, 12). If the MT is 
correct, perhaps the name of the town is related to Srrep, one of the sons 
of Zebulun, but the site is unknown. However, on the basis of some 
Greek MSS and other versional evidence, many scholars believe that the 
original Hebrew reading was Sddiid and that the site should be identified 
with modern Tell Shadud on the northern edge of the Plain of Esprazton c. 


5 mi. (8 km.) SW of Nazaretu and 6 mi. (10 km.) NE of Mecwopo. 


Saron. See Suaron. 


Sarsechim. sahr’suh-kim (Heb. gar-sékim). A Babylonian army officer 
who held the title of Rassaris and who participated in the siege of Jerusatem 


(Jer. 39:3 NRSV and other versions). Some scholars analyze the text 
differently and, joining this name with the previous one, read Neso- 


sarsEKIM (cf. NIV). Others, on the basis of v. 13, emend the text to read 
NepusHazBaNn. See also Samcar. 


Saruch. See Szruc. 


Satan. say’tuhn (Heb. satan H8477, “adversary” or “accuser”; Gk. 


satanas G4928 [from Aram. sāźānā?], usually with the definite article 
[satan in 1 Ki. 11:14 LXX]). The grand adversary of God and human 
beings, identified with the pevn. (Rev. 12:9; 20:2). Without the article, the 
Hebrew word is used in a general sense to denote someone who is an 
opponent, an adversary; for example, the angel who stood in Bataam’s 
way (Num. 22:22), Dav as a possible opponent in battle (1 Sam. 29:4), 
and a political adversary (1 Ki. 11:14). With the definite article prefixed, 
it is a proper noun (Job 1-2; Zech. 3:1-2), designating Satan as a 
personality. In Ps. 109:6 the article is lacking, and reference may be to a 
human adversary (cf. NIV, “an accuser”), but it is generally conceded 
that in 1 Chr. 21:1 the word is a proper name without the article. 


The teaching concerning evil and a personal devil finds its full 
presentation only in the NT. There the term always designates the 
personal Satan (but cf. Matt. 16:23; Mk. 8:33). This malignant foe is 
known in the NT by a number of other names and descriptive 
designations. He is often called “the devil,” meaning “the slanderer” 
(Matt. 4:1; Lk. 4:2; Jn. 8:44; Eph. 6:11; Rev. 12:12). Other titles or 
descriptive designations applied to him are Asappon (“Apollyon,” Rev. 
9:11); “accuser of our brothers” (12:10); “enemy” (1 Pet. 5:8); Brezzesus 
(Matt. 12:24); Brut (2 Cor. 6:15); the one who “leads the whole world 
astray” (Rev. 12:9); “the evil one” (Matt. 13:19, 38; 1 Jn. 2:13; 5:19); 
“the father of lies” (Jn. 8:44); “the god of this age” (2 Cor. 4:4); “a 
murderer” (Jn. 8:44); “that ancient serpent” (Rev. 12:9); “the prince of 
this world” (Jn. 12:31; 14:30); “the ruler of the kingdom of the air” 
(Eph. 2:2); “the tempter” (Matt. 4:5; 1 Thess. 3:5). 


These varied designations indicate the dignity and character of Satan. 
In the book of Jos he is pictured as mixing with the sons of God (ances) 
in their appearing before God, though by his moral nature not one of 
them. Jude 9 pictures him as a formidable foe to Micnas. the archangel. 
While clearly very powerful and clever, he is not an independent rival of 
God but is definitely subordinate, able to go only as far as God permits 
(Job 1:12; 2:6; Lk. 22:31). Christ gives a fundamental description of his 
moral nature in calling him the evil one (Matt. 13:19, 38). Moral evil is 
his basic attribute; he is the very embodiment of evil. Christ’s words in 
Jn. 8:44 give the fullest statement of Satan’s moral character: “He was a 


murderer from the beginning, not holding to the truth, for there is no 
truth in him. When he lies, he speaks his native language, for he is a liar 
and the father of lies.” John asserts that “the devil has been sinning from 
the beginning” (1 Jn. 3:8). Because he is a murderer, liar, and sinner, 
evil is the very environment and inherent nature of the devil. 


The origin of Satan is not explicitly asserted in Scripture, but the 
statement that he did not hold to the truth (Jn. 8:44) implies that he is a 
fallen being, while 1 Tim. 3:6 indicates that he fell under God’s 
condemnation because of ambitious pride. While many theologians 
refuse to apply the far-reaching prophecies in Isa. 14:12-14 and Ezek. 
28:12-15 to Satan, contending that these passages are strictly addressed 
to the kings of Basyton and Tyre, other scholars hold that they contain a 
clear revelation of Satan’s origin. These profound prophecies are thought 
to go much beyond any earthly ruler and harmonize with the scriptural 
picture of Satan’s close relations with world governments (Dan. 10:13; 
Jn. 12:31; Eph. 6:12). These passages picture Satan’s prefall splendor as 
well as his apostasy through pride and self-exaltation against God. A 
consuming passion of Satan is to be worshiped (Isa. 14:14; Matt. 4:9; 1 
Cor. 10:20; Rev. 13:4, 15). In his fall Satan drew a vast number of lesser 
celestial creatures with him (Rev. 12:4). 


Satan is the ruler of a powerful kingdom standing in opposition to the 
KINGDOM or cop (Matt. 12:26; Lk. 11:18). He exercises authority in two 
different realms. He is the head of a vast, compact organization of spirit- 
beings, “his angels” (Matt. 25:41). As “the ruler of the kingdom of the 
air” (Eph. 2:2), he skillfully directs an organized host of wicked spirits 
who do his bidding (6:12). Acts 10:38 makes it clear that the outburst of 
demonic activities during the ministry of Jesus was Satan-inspired. Satan 
is not omnipresent, but through his subordinates he makes his influence 
practically worldwide. He also exercises domination over the world of 
lost humanity. He is “the prince of this world” (Jn. 12:31, 14:30, 16:11), 
the evil world system that he has organized on his own principles (2 Cor. 
4:3-4; Col. 1:13; 1 Jn. 2:15-17). That “the whole world is under the 
control of the evil one” (1 Jn. 5:19) indicates that the world is in the 
grip of and passively yielded to the power of the devil. This power over 
people he holds by virtue of usurpation. 


Animated by an unrelenting hatred against God and all goodness, 


Satan is engaged in a worldwide and agelong struggle against God, ever 
seeking to defeat the divine plans of grace and to seduce people to evil 
and ruin. As he who “leads the whole world astray” (Rev. 12:9), his 
primary method is that of deception—about himself, his purpose, his 
activities, and his coming defeat. Satan was the seducer of Anam and Eve 
(Gen. 3:1-7; 2 Cor. 11:3); he insinuated to God that Job served him only 
for what he got out of it (Job 1:9); and he stood up against Israel (1 Chr. 
21:1) and God’s high priest (Zech. 3:1-2). Under divinely imposed 
limitations he may be instrumental in causing physical affliction or 
financial loss (Job 1:11-22; 2:4-7; Lk. 13:16; 2 Cor. 12:7). He snatches 
away the Word of God sown in the hearts of the unsaved (Matt. 13:19), 
sows his counterfeit Christians among the children of the kingdom 
(13:25, 38-39), blinds the minds of people to the gospel (2 Cor. 4:3-4), 
and induces them to accept his lie (2 Thess. 2:9-10). Often he transforms 
himself into “an angel of light” by presenting his apostles of falsehood as 
messengers of truth (2 Cor. 11:13-15). He clashes in fierce conflict with 
the saints (Eph. 6:11-18), is ever alert to try to destroy them (1 Pet. 5:8), 
and hinders the work of God’s servants (1 Thess. 2:18). Certain members 
of the church who were expelled are said to have been delivered to 
Satan, but with the design to produce their reformation, not their 
destruction (1 Cor. 5:5; 1 Tim. 1:20). 

Although Satan was judged in the cross (Jn. 13:31-33), he is still 
permitted to carry on the conflict, often with startling success. But his 
revealed doom is sure. He now has a sphere of activities in the heavenly 
realms (Eph. 6:12); he will be cast down to the earth and will cause 
great woe because of his wrath, which he will exercise through “the 
dragon” (2 Thess. 2:9; Rev. 12:7-12; 13:2-8). The book of Revelation 
describes his incarceration in the bottomless pit for 1,000 years (Rev. 
20:1-3, a passage whose meaning is debated). When again released for a 
season, he will again attempt to deceive the nations but will be cast into 
“the eternal fire” prepared for him and his angels (20:7-10; Matt. 25:41). 


satrap. A ruling official in the far-flung Persian empire (Ezra 8:36; Esth. 
3:12 et al.; Dan. 3:2-3 et al.). The satrap’s jurisdiction extended over 
several provinces; his office was virtually that of a vassal king. The 


satrap held extensive power but was checked by the presence of a royal 
scribe who had regularly to render a report to the sovereign of the 
realm; moreover, the military forces were under the command of a 
general who held independent status. In Ezra 8:36 (“They also delivered 
the king’s orders to the royal satraps and to the governors of Trans- 
Euphrates”) the term seems to be used loosely, since the only satrap 
whom Ezra’s commission would really concern was the one ruling in 
Trans-Euphrates itself (cf. 5:3). 


satyr. The Greek term satyros referred to a mythological god, half 
human and half beast (with pointed ears and goat’s tail and legs), which 
inhabited the woods and engaged in the revelries of Dionysus. For lack 
of a better term, the KJV chose satyr to render Hebrew $d îr in Isa. 13:21 
and 34:14, understanding the word to refer to demonic creatures that 
gambol in desolate areas. This rendering was followed by the RSV and 
other versions not only here, but also in Lev. 17:7 and 2 Chr. 11:15 
(where the KJV has “devils”). The NRSV, while accepting the same 
interpretation, translates “goat-demon.” The NIV interprets the term in 
Isaiah as the usual noun for “goat” or “wild goat” (sd îr II H8538), but 
acknowledges the sense “goat idol” or “goat demon” (sd «îr II H8539) in 
the other two references. It does seem likely that in some or all of these 
passages there is a reference to one of the demonically inspired pagan 
gods of Canaan, in the image of a goat, having a brutal and lustful nature, 
which was an object of worship for Israel and became a snare to them 
(cf. Deut. 32:17; Ps. 106:37). 


Saul. sawl (Heb. šā -ûl H8620, “one who has been begged for”; Gk. Saoul 
G4910 [LXX, also Acts 9:4; 13:21; 22:7, 13; 26:14] and Saulos G4930, 
the common hellenized form in NT). Son of Kisu, descendant of Benjam, 
and first king of Israr. (In the NT, the name is applied only once to the 
Israelite king [Acts 13:21], elsewhere to Saul of Tarsus; see Pau. The 
KJV uses the form Saul also in reference to the Edomite king Suaut [Gen. 


36:37-38].) A handsome man who was a head taller than his fellow 
Israelites, Saul is introduced in 1 Sam. 9, after the people had asked 


SamurL for a king (ch. 8). Saul and Samuel met for the first time when 
Saul was searching for some lost donkeys of his father. Greeted by 
Samuel with compliments, Saul replied with becoming humility (9:21; 
cf. Jdg. 6:15), but, sadly, before the record of Saul’s life is concluded we 
are to find that he suffered, to a chronic degree, the disability that 
matches his virtue: he was diffident and personally insecure more than 
most, making him both attractively unassuming and also (in later days) 
pathologically defensive and highly overreactive. Before Saul left, 
Samuel secretly anointed him as king of Israel, as the Lord had directed. 
God gave Saul a changed heart (1 Sam. 10:9), and Saul prophesied 
among a group of prophets who met him on his way home. 


The choice of Saul as king was confirmed by lot at an assembly of 
Israel convened by Samuel at Mizpan, but the bashful young man was in 
hiding and had to be brought before the people. In spite of his manly 
appearance he was ridiculed by some riffraff, “but Saul kept silent” (1 
Sam. 10:27). His forbearance was supplemented by compassion and 
decision in his rescue of Jasesu cuzav from the threat of the Ammonites 
(ch. 11). The lowly nature of the young kingdom is demonstrated by the 
fact that the king earned his livelihood as a farmer. When the message 
arrived from the besieged city, Saul was returning from the field behind 
his oxen (11:5). The king’s summons to the people, in the form of pieces 
of a dismembered yoke of oxen, galvanized Israel into a unified response 
(11:7; cf. Jdg. 19:29). 


After the deliverance of the city, Saul showed his generosity by 
insisting that his earlier detractors should not be punished. A military 
crisis with the Pmustmes revealed flaws in the character of Saul. When 
Samuel delayed in coming to make offering before battle, Saul presumed 
to present the offering himself. He found himself in the sort of situation 
that imposed the severest pressures on a man of his temperament. No 
leader easily accepts the criticism of inaction nor is any leader always 
aware when the moment of action has come. Those who, like Saul, are 
temperamentally hesitant, are often betrayed into hasty responses to 
crises lest they be thought inadequate. For such, as for Saul, the solution 
is a resolute determination to obey such commands of God as touch the 
situation. Saul had a command (cf. 1 Sam. 10:8), and his sin was that he 
listened to the voice of his own insecurity rather than to the plain word 


of God. For this the privilege of founding a dynasty was withdrawn from 
him (13:13-14). 
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were hung after they were killed by the Philistines. 


On the human side we are reminded of the pressure of the situation: 
the great superiority of the Philistines in number (1 Sam. 13:5), attitude 
(13:6-7), and equipment (13:19-23). The Philistines had a monopoly on 
the metal industry; they limited smiths to their own territory and 
charged the Israelites high rates for the sharpening of tools. At the time 
of battle only Saul and Jonatnan among the Israelites had sword or spear. 
The Philistines were routed in spite of Saul’s bad judgment in denying 
food to his soldiers at a time when they most needed strength. Saul 
fought valiantly and successfully against all the enemies of Israel (14:47- 
48); though he was a brave leader he was not a good soldier, for he was 
not aware of the necessity of absolute obedience. The affair of the 
Avatexites, though a military success, was a spiritual failure. We have no 
ground for accepting the excuse Saul made for his incomplete obedience 
(15:21). It is consistent with Saul’s deep-seated inner insecurity that 
popular pressure, coupled with his genuine religious feeling, made him a 
compromiser in such a situation: the people were bent on a religious 
festival that would have been as much a party for them as a 
thanksgiving to the Lord. We can share Saul’s tossings and turnings until 


he gives way. Once more obedience has been sacrificed on the altar of 
temperament, and this time (15:27-28) the continuance of his own 
period of reign and indeed the validity of his kingship itself comes under 
judgment. 

Davw enters the narrative in 1 Sam. 16; he was anointed by Samuel as 
future king and was introduced to court life by appointment as court 
musician to play the lyre for Saul when the king was tormented by an 
evil spirit. After David defeated Gouarn, he was again presented before 
Saul and was heralded by the women of Israel as a greater hero than 
Saul. Jealousy, hatred, and fear led Saul to direct and indirect attempts 
against David’s life (18:10-11, 21; 19:1, 11) and resulted in the hide-and- 
seek chase that twice drove David into Philistine territory (21:10; 27:1- 
3). The unsuspecting aid given to David by the priests of Nos moved Saul 
to slaughter the priests and to annihilate the city (22:17-19). Saul’s life 
was spared by David on two occasions—at En cni (24:1-7) and in the 
Desert of Ziru (26:6-12). 


The eve of what proved to be Saul’s final battle brought the king 
under desperate pressure. He was so far gone in the disintegration of his 
personality that he did not know how to get right with God, and in a 
final and tragic way his temperamental insecurity again triumphed. He 
yielded to advice that affronted all that his life had held dear and all that 
his considerably successful period as king had achieved—he turned to 
the forces of darkness, those same forces he had earlier banished from 
the land (1 Sam. 28:3). The heartrending tragedy of his life reached its 
climax in the darkened room of a spiritist medium. Samuel could give 
him no earthly comfort, but some believe there was a word of 
compassionate divine grace in the prophet’s message: “Tomorrow you 
and your sons will be with me” (28:19). The next day Saul and his sons 
died in the battle on Mount Gusoa. The Philistines decapitated Saul and 
took his remains to Beru suan, where they placed his armor in the temple 
of the Asntoretus (31:10), his head in the temple of Dacon (1 Chr. 10:10), 
and his body on the city wall. The men of Jabesh Gilead remembered 
Saul’s concern for them; in gratitude they recovered his body and the 
bodies of his sons from the walls of Beth Shan, gave them honorable 
burial at Jabesh, and fasted in mourning. David also, when he heard the 


report, went into mourning and expressed his grief in the elegy of 2 Sam. 
1:19-27. 


savior. One who saves, delivers, or preserves from any evil or danger, 
whether physical or spiritual, temporal, or eternal. A basic OT concept is 
that God is the Deliverer of his people; it is emphatically declared that 
human beings cannot save themselves and that the Lord alone is the 
Savior (Ps. 44:3, 7; Isa. 43:11; 45:21; 60:16; Jer. 14:8; Hos. 13:4). The 
Hebrew word for “savior” is a participle (mdésia: H4635, from the verb 
yasa < H3828), which may suggest that in the thought of the OT this term 
is not so much a title as it is a description of God’s activity in behalf of 
his people. In the OT the term is not applied to the Messian; he received 
salvation from God (2 Sam. 22:51; Ps. 28:8; 144:10); but he came to 
offer salvation to all (Isa. 49:6, 8; Zech. 9:9). The term is also applied to 
people who are used as the instruments of God’s deliverance (Jdg. 3:9, 
15 ASV; 2 Ki. 13:5; Neh. 9:27; Obad. 21). 


The Greeks applied the title sotér G5400 to their gods; it was also used 
of philosophers (e.g., Epicurus; see Epicurean) or rulers (e.g., Protemy I, 
Nero) or men who had brought notable benefits on their country. But in 
the NT it is a strictly religious term and is never applied to a mere 
person. It is used of both Gop the Father and Curist the Son. God the 
Father is Savior, for he is the author of our salvation, which he provided 
through Christ (Lk. 1:47; 1 Tim. 1:1; 2:3; 4:10; Tit. 1:3; 2:10; 3:4; Jude 
25). Savior is preeminently the title of the Son (2 Tim. 1:10; Tit. 1:4; 
2:13; 3:6; 2 Pet. 1:1, 11; 2:20; 3:2, 18; 1 Jn. 4:10). At his birth the angel 
announced him as “a Savior...he is Christ the Lord” (Lk. 2:11). His 
mission to save his people from their sins was announced before his 
birth (Matt. 1:21) and was stated by Jesus as the aim of his coming (Lk. 
19:10). He is twice described as “the Savior of the world” (Jn. 4:42; 1 
Jn. 4:14). Those who are saved are brought into a spiritual union with 
Christ as members of his body; hence he is called “the Savior” of “the 
body [the cmurcu]” (Eph. 5:23). In Tit. 2:10 it is implied that Christian 
salvation extends also to the ethical sphere, since “the teaching about 
God our Savior” is urged as an incentive to holy living. Believers await a 
future work of Christ as Savior when he will come again to consummate 


our salvation in the transformation of our bodies (Phil. 3:20). 


savour. See opor. 


saw. A tool with notched blade or teeth used for cutting hard material. 
Probably the earliest saws were made of flint, with serrated edges, 
mounted in a frame. Other saws were like knives, of bronze or iron. 
Small handsaws were like ours today, but the teeth were shaped in the 
other direction, so that the worker did not shove but pulled against the 
wood. Large handsaws were unknown in Bible times. Palestinian 
carpenters probably sat on the floor and held the wood between their 
toes, which became as skillful as extra hands. Stone was sawed as well as 
wood (1 Ki. 7:9). Saws used in the construction of the pyramms and other 
great buildings of Egypt were made of bronze and had one handle. The 
Assyrians used a double-handled saw. Hebrews 11:37 speaks of martyrs 
who were sawn in two. Jewish tradition (in the Martyrdom of Isaiah, a 
pseudepigraphical book) states that the prophet Isamn was sawn asunder 
with a wooden saw by King Manassex; perhaps the reference in Hebrews 
is to this event. 


sayings of Jesus. See rocna. 
Scab. See piszaszs. 


scaffold. This English term is used by the KJV once with reference to a 
bronze structure on which Soromon knelt when he dedicated the temple (2 


Chr. 6:13). Modern versions properly render the Hebrew term as 
“platform.” 


scale. See BALANCE; WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


scales, fish. The rough exterior surface of a fish, removable by 
scraping. Only those aquatic animals that had scales and dorsal fins were 
permissible for the Israelites to eat (Lev. 11:9-12; Deut. 14:9-10). In a 
figurative use, Ezexm. speaks of the scales of a crocodile (Ezek. 29:4). The 
Hebrew term, like the English, can be used with reference to a military 
coat of mail (scale armor, 1 Sam. 17:5) because its small overlapping 
pieces resemble fish scales. The Greek term is used once to describe 
recovery from temporary blindness—“something like scales fell from 
Saul’s eyes, and he could see again” (Acts 9:18). 


scall. See piszaszs. 
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Iron saw used by the Assyrians for cutting stone (from Nimrud, 9th—7th cent. B.C.). 


scapegoat. Three times in the ritual of the Day of Atonement reference 
is made to one of two goats being consigned to “Azazel” (Heb. <dzd zel 
H6439), which the KJV and NIV render as “the scapegoat” (Lev. 16:8, 
10, 26; see Atonement, pay or). Uncertainty still attaches to its origin and 
significance. Several interpretations have been advanced: (1) The name 
describes the animal itself as “the goat that departs” (from ‘êz H6436 
and -azal H261, thus the traditional rendering of (e)scapegoat, though 
the English term has come to mean something else); this etymology is 
inadmissible, since the goat was released to or for Azazel. (2) The name 
is derived from a Semitic root ‘zl (“to remove” in Arabic) and refers to 
the “entire removal” of sin. (3) The common rabbinic view was that it 
designated the area to which the goat was released as a rugged or 
desolate place; the main difficulty with this and the previous view is that 


the parallelism of v. 8 virtually demands a personal name in apposition 
to “the Lord.” (4) Most scholars (some of whom derive the name from < 
azaz H6451 + el H446, “fierce god”) accept that Azazel is the leader of 
the evil spirits of the wilderness, possibly to be identified with prmons 
(Deut. 32:17; Ps. 106:37; 2 Chr. 11:15; in 1 Enoch Azazel appears at the 
head of the rebel angels). The consigning of a goat to Azazel was 
probably one of many features adapted from contemporary cultic life in 
the Mosaic period and incorporated into the Israelite cultus, receiving an 
entirely different significance in the process. Leviticus 17:7 precludes the 
view that the goat provided a sacrifice for Azazel; in all likelihood this 
custom meant no more than a symbolic transfer of sin from the realm of 
society into that of death. 


scarlet. A term applied to various bright red colors. This English word 
is used by the KJV and NIV to render Hebrew sani H9106 (Gen. 38:28 
and frequently), though the NRSV and NJPS prefer to translate with 
crimson (a deeper, purplish red). In the NT, “scarlet” is the standard 
rendering of the Greek term kokkinos G3132 (Matt. 27:28 et al.). The dye 
used for coloring the wool and thread a scarlet color undoubtedly came 
from the insect Coccus ilicis. This is an insect pest that attacks the species 
of oak called Quercus coccifera, commonly called the kermes oak. The 
actual preparation of the dyes was probably done by the Phoenicians 
(see Puornicia), though it is agreed that the Egyptians taught the Israelites 
the actual application. It is obvious that this scarlet dye was known as 
far back as the first half of the second millennium B.C., for Tamar’s 
midwife put a scarlet thread around the hand of Zrran in order to make 
sure that he was known as the firstborn (Gen. 38:27-30). Scarlet clothing 
suggested luxury (2 Sam. 1:24; Prov. 31:21; Rev. 17:4), and the color is 
used to describe the beauty of a woman’s lips (Cant. 4:3). In an 
important figurative use, however, both scarlet and crimson represent 
sin in contrast to the white purity of snow and wool (Isa. 1:18). 


scented wood. See rants (under citron). 


scepter. A staff (see rop, starr) representing the authority of a king or 
other sovereign. The rendering “scepter” may be viewed as a specialized 
meaning of various biblical words that commonly denote an ordinary 
rod or may have some other meaning in particular contexts. Hebrew šēbe 
¢t H8657, for example, can be used of a shepherd’s staff (Mic. 7:14), of 
instruments for administering discipline (Prov. 22:15), including clubs 
studded with iron (Ps. 2:9), and so on. Similarly, matteh H4751 may 
refer simply to a stick used for support (Gen. 38:28) or to a branch 
(Ezek. 19:12). Both terms, however, can refer specifically to the scepters 
of rulers (cf. Jer. 48:17). In the NT, Greek rhabdos G4811 also has a 
variety of uses (e.g., traveler’s staff, Matt. 10:10; discipline stick, 1 Cor. 
4:21; measuring rod, Rev. 11:1), but it can be used in particular of the 
Son’s kingly scepter (Heb. 1:8, citing Ps. 45:6). 

Scepters were associated mainly with kings, but lesser officials 
sometimes carried a staff of office. In the OT, reference is made to the 
scepters of the rulers of Israel, Egypt, Moab, Damascus, Ashkelon, and 
Judah (Ps. 60:7; 108:8; Jer. 48:17; Ezek. 19:11; Amos 1:5, 8; Zech. 
10:11). Two passages often regarded as messianic associate a scepter 
with Israel’s future rulers (Gen. 49:10; Num. 24:17). The Roman soldiers 
had the royal scepter in mind when they mockingly placed a reed in the 
hand of Jesus to represent it (Matt. 27:29). Several passages in Esther 
illustrate a special use made of the scepter by the Persian kings (Esth. 
4:11; 5:2; 8:4). In these passages it is described as golden, meaning 
either that it was of solid gold or that it was gold-studded, like the 
scepters of the Homeric kings. 


Sceva. see’vuh (Skeuas G5005, possibly the Greek form of Latin Scaeva 
[from scaevus, “left”]). A Jewish chief priest living in Epuesus (Acts 19:14- 
17). Since he would not have been able to function as such in the 
synagogues of Asia minor, he may have exercised the office at Jerusatem 
(some think he may have simply been a member of a high-priestly 
family or the chief of one of the twenty-four courses of priests). Sceva’s 
seven sons traveled from place to place attempting to exorcise demons 
by using the name of Jesus, but on one occasion the evil spirit denied 
knowing them with these famous words: “Jesus I know, and I know 


about Paul, but who are you?” (Acts 19:15). Lacking the authority of 
Pau. and Jesus, they were attacked by the demon-possessed man and had 
to flee “naked and bleeding” (v. 16). The incident was widely reported, 
with the result that awe and reverence for the name of the Lord Jesus 
came upon all the Ephesians. 


schin. See sun. 


schism. This English term, meaning “division,” is used once by the KJV 
(1 Cor. 12:25), referring to dissensions that threaten disruption, but not 
necessarily involving doctrinal Heresy (the more usual meaning in modern 
religious contexts). The same Greek word is rendered “division” by the 
KJV with reference to the dissensions in the Corinthian church (1 Cor. 
1:10; 11:18). 


school. A place or institution devoted to teaching and learning. The 
word school occurs only once in the KJV (Acts 19:9, referring to the 
“lecture hall” of Tyrannus, apparently a Greek teacher of rhetoric or 
philosophy). But the references to teachers and teaching are numerous in 
both Testaments. The OT stresses the duty and importance of religious 
teaching and training. Hebrew appreciation of the nature and value of 
the teaching function is evident from the fact that ten different Hebrew 
verbs are translated “teach” in KJV. Yet significantly the Mosaic 
legislation contains no commands requiring the establishment of schools 
for formal religious instruction. Hebrew education was mainly domestic 
and continued to be so until after the return from the Babylonian 
captivity. 

The home (see rammy) was the first and most effective agency for 
religious training. During the nomadic life of the parriarcus, education was 
purely a domestic activity, and the parents were the teachers. God called 
Asranam as the father of the chosen people and put on him the 
responsibility to train his children and his household to walk in the ways 
of the Lord (Gen. 18:19; cf. Ps. 78:5-7). The varied commands in 


Deuteronomy to teach the children, clearly imply domestic education 
(Deut. 4:9; 6:7-9; 11:19; 32:46). Proverbs 22:6 is an exhortation 
extolling the importance of parental instruction. The training was 
imparted primarily through conversation, example, and imitation; it 
utilized effectively the interest aroused by actual life situations, such as 
the Passover, the redemption of the firstborn, and family rites (Exod. 
12:26-27; 13:14-16). The well-known talent of the Middle East for 
storytelling would also be used in the vital transmission of religious 
truth and faith to the children. Although all teaching was religiously 
oriented, reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic were taught. The 
command to the Israelites to write the precepts of the aw on their 
doorposts and gates (Deut. 6:9; 11:20) and on great plastered stones in 
the land (27:2-8) implies a general ability among the people at the time 
to read and write. 


The older people had opportunity to receive religious instruction from 
the priests and Levires (Lev. 10:10-11), who could be found at the 
sanctuary or in Levincat crimes. Every seventh year, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the law was read publicly for the instruction of the 
assembled people (Deut. 31:10-13). The priests and Levites, supported 
by the offerings of the people, were to be the religious teachers of the 
nation, but it seems clear that this aspect of their work was not 
consistently maintained. Only during the revival under King Jenosnapuat 
does one read of the priests and Levites fulfilling their calling to teach 
the people all the ordinances of the law (2 Chr. 17:7-9). 


The ineffective teaching ministry of a corrupt priesthood was 
supplemented by the service of the propuets, beginning with Samur. To 
make his reform permanent and effective, Samuel instituted a school of 
the prophets at Raman (1 Sam. 19:19-20). Later such schools flourished at 
Berner (2 Ki. 2:3), Jericuo (2:5), Great (4:38), and elsewhere (6:1). Living 
in colonies under a leader, these “sons of the prophets” formed a 
religious training center, their chief study being the law and its 
interpretation. They became teachers and preachers who denounced 
national, family, and personal sins (1 Ki. 20:35-42; 2 Ki. 17:13). Not all 
the students in these schools possessed the predictive gift, nor were all 
the prophets of Israel students in such schools (Amos 7:14-15). The 


preaching of God’s prophets—rebuking, instructing, and announcing the 
future purposes of God—spread religious knowledge and stimulated 
spiritual life. Professional teachers were employed in the homes of the 
wealthy (2 Sam. 12:25; 2 Ki. 10:5; Isa. 49:23). The sages, or “men of 
wisdom,” were apparently informal, self-appointed teachers, instructors 
in practical philosophy, the spiritual descendants of the great Sotomon (Ps. 
119:99; Prov. 5:13; 13:20). But there is no positive evidence that special 
rooms or buildings for school purposes were yet used, although the 
thought is not excluded. 


With the return of the Jews from Babylonian captivity there came a 
renewed emphasis on religious instruction. Regular teaching was carried 
out during the days of Ezra and Nenemin, the Levites being the teachers of 
the people (Ezra 7:10; Neh. 8:7-9). Ezra the priest, described as “a 
teacher well versed in the Law of Moses” (Ezra 7:6), made the study and 
teaching of the law his chief concern. With the cessation of prophecy in 
Israel the study of the law became a matter of scholastic learning. 
Gradually there arose a class of men who came to be known as the scries 
or teachers of the law, men whose chief employment was the study and 
interpretation of the law and its application to the practical duties of life. 
At first the scribes restricted their educational activities to adults, and 
the education of the children remained in the home. 


The synacocur, which has a prominent place in postexilic Jewish life, 
apparently had its origin during the Babylonian captivity. When the 
exiled people were deprived of their temr: and its services, they found it 
helpful to gather for the reading of the Scriptures and prayer. On their 
return to the Land of Promise the synagogue spread rapidly and 
developed into an important education agency. The synagogue services 
with their readings from “the Law and the Prophets” and the sermonic 
“exhortation” (Lk. 4:17-21; Acts 13:15-16; 15:21) made their educational 
contribution to the religious life of the people. Regarded chiefly as 
places of teaching (never of sacrifice), they became associated with the 
development of an elementary school system among the Jews. Even 
before the days of Jesus, synagogues with schools for the young were to 
be found in every important Jewish community. 
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Bet Midrash (school) where the rabbis would have taught the Torah to their disciples. 


The synagogue “attendant” (Lk. 4:20) generally served as teacher, but 
assistants were sometimes provided. Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
were taught as a means to an end. Since the primary aim of education 
was religious, the OT furnished the subject matter of instruction. 
Memorization had a prominent place, with emphasis on catechizing, 
drill, and review. Discipline was strict, and the cane was kept available, 
but undue severity was not condoned. Students seeking training beyond 
that given in the synagogue schools turned to eminent scribes for further 
instruction. This was given partly in their homes and partly in the 
synagogues or the temple porticoes. The instruction was devoted to the 
rabbinical interpretation of the law and its applications to life. Such 
advanced theological training Saul of Tarsus (see PauL) received in 


JerusaLeMm Under Gamat (Acts 22:3). 


Jesus was much more than a teacher, but he was first of all a teacher 
and was recognized as such by his contemporaries. Although 
unauthorized by the Jewish authorities, as a God-sent teacher he was 
constantly engaged in teaching the people. He generally used the 
methods of the rassis but poured into his teachings an authority that 
challenged and held his audiences. In selecting and training the Twelve 
he became a teacher of teachers. He commissioned his followers to carry 
out a worldwide teaching ministry (Matt. 28:19-20). Teaching was an 


important phase of the work of the early cuurcn in Jerusalem (Acts 2:42; 
4:1-2; 5:21, 28). The work of Barnasas and Saul at Anriocn was essentially 
a teaching ministry (11:26). Paul the apostle, preeminent as missionary 
and evangelist, was an itinerant teacher, teaching in public assemblies, 
by personal contact, and by his letters. He thought of himself as “a 
teacher of the true faith to the Gentiles” (1 Tim. 2:7). 


The NT places emphasis on the teaching function in the Christian 
church. “Pastors and teachers” (Eph. 4:11) were recognized as Christ’s 
gift to his church. Teaching, or discipleship training, was regarded as an 
essential function of the pastor (1 Tim. 3:2). Unofficial or volunteer 
teachers also had an important part in the work of the church (Rom. 
12:7; Jas. 3:1). The author of Hebrews insisted that all believers should 
mature spiritually so that they could become teachers (Heb. 5:12). Much 
unofficial Christian teaching was carried on by members in their homes 
(Acts 18:26; Tit. 2:3-4). In NT times the Christian churches assembled in 
the homes of members (Rom. 16:3-5; 1 Cor. 16:19; Col. 4:15; Phlm. 2). 
By the end of the first century the educational work of the church came 
to be systematically developed. The church fathers were foremost in all 
educational matters and did much to develop and promote education, 
the chief handmaid of the church. 


schoolmaster. See custopian. 


science. This English term, in its older general sense of “knowledge,” 
occurs twice in the KJV (Dan. 1:4; 1 Tim. 6:20). In the second passage 
the reference is to that professed knowledge that sets itself up in 
contradiction to the truth of the cospr:. As used here the word does not 


have its modern connotation. 


scoff. The Hebrew verb lis H4329, “to scoff, brag, deride” (the participle 
les H4370 functions as a noun, “scoffer”), is used in the Bible specifically 
as the opposite of wise behavior. To scoff is to willfully refuse to learn 
the way of the Lord and to mock those who do. In Proverss the scoffer is 


characterized by his refusal to learn the way of wspom, the basis of true 
happiness. Since wisdom is more than an intellectual achievement, but is 
also an ethical-religious attitude of commitment to God, scoffing is more 
than a matter of naive ignorance; it is sinful, foolish rrm: (Prov. 9:7-10; 


21:24; 24:9). See FOOLISHNESS, FOLLY; MOCKING. 


scorn. See mocxinc. 


scorpion. See anmars. 


Scorpion Pass. See Axrazsm. 


scourge. A whip used for flogging, especially to inflict punisumenr. 
Scourging was common among ancient peoples, but most instances in 
the OT are metaphorical. The figure is used for the tongue (Job 5:21), 
for a disaster that slays suddenly (9:23), and for divine judgment (Isa. 
28:15, 18). The Lord is said to lash his enemies with a scourge (10:26). 
Israel was warned that the Canaanites might become a scourge on the 
nation (Josh. 23:13). The only references to the scourge as an instrument 
of punishment are in 1 Ki. 12:11, 14 (= 2 Chr. 10:11, 14). It is not 
certain whether the word “scorpions” here is merely a vivid figure or 
implies a weighted scourge. Mosaic aw permitted a person found guilty 
in court to be beaten. The sentence was executed upon the prostrate man 
in the presence of the judge. The number of strokes was no doubt 
proportioned to the offense but might not exceed forty (Deut. 25:1-3). 
Later the Jews used a three-thonged whip, but kept to the stated limit, 
indicating one stroke short for fear of miscounting (cf. 2 Cor. 11:24). 
Local synacocuz authorities and the Sanueprin administered scourging for 
offenses against the law (Matt. 10:17). 

The Mishnah (see Tarmup) describes the method employed (m. Makkot 


3:11-12). When the physical fitness of the offender had been ascertained, 
his hands were bound to a pillar and his back and chest bared. Thirteen 


strokes were administered on the chest and thirteen on each shoulder. If 
the victim died, no blame was attached to those inflicting punishment. 
The Roman Porcian law forbade scourging a Roman citizen, but slaves 
and non-Romans might be examined by scourging (cf. Acts 22:24-25). 
The Romans commonly used a scourge weighted by pieces of bone or 
metal, but the Greek verb rhabdizo G4810 (Acts 16:22; 2 Cor. 11:25) 
may imply that lictors’ rods were employed on the occasions mentioned. 
Scourging usually preceded crucifixion (Matt. 27:26; Mk. 15:15; Lk. 
23:16, 22; Jn. 19:1). 


screech owl. See smos. 


scribe. This English noun (derived from Latin scriba, “[official] writer, 
secretary”) is used to translate Hebrew sdpér H6221 (also rendered 
“secretary” and the like, 2 Sam. 8:17 et al.; Aram. sāpar H10516) and 
Greek grammateus G1208 (Matt. 2:4 and frequently). In the ancient 
world, relatively few people received the training necessary to gain skill 
in the art of writing, and those who followed the scribal profession were 
usually regarded as scholars (cf. the NIV translation of 1 Cor. 1:20) and 
could hold high civic offices. Especially after the exuz, Jewish scribes 
were involved not only in clerical activities, such as the copying of 
biblical MSS, but also in religious instruction. Accordingly, the NIV 
sometimes uses the rendering “teacher” in the OT (e.g., Ezra 7:6), and in 
the NT it consistently uses “teacher of the law.” See also amanuensis. 


In ancient Israr the scribal craft was principally confined to certain 
clans who doubtless preserved the trade as a family guild profession, 
passing the knowledge of this essential skill from father to son. During 
the united and later Judean monarchies a substantial number of scribes 
came from the Levires. A Levite recorded the priestly assignments (1 Chr. 
24:6), and the royal scribe helped in counting the public funds collected 
for the repair of the temple (2 Ki. 12:10-11; 2 Chr. 14:11). Since the 
furnishing of written copies of the raw was a (scribal) Levitical 
responsibility (Deut. 17:18), the reforms of Jenosnapnat (cf. 2 Chr. 17) 
cannot be disassociated from the scribal function. 


The scribes who served in the government played a very important 
role. They may have served as counselors (e.g., 1 Chr. 27:32) or borne 
the responsibility for mustering the army (2 Ki. 25:19). The highest 
ranking government scribe was that of the king. If the members of Davw’s 
cabinet are listed in sequence in 2 Sam. 8:16-18 (cf. 1 Chr. 18:15-17, but 
differences in 2 Sam. 20:23-26), the royal scribe ranked below the top 
military commander, the recorder, and the two chief priests, but above 
the commander over special forces and the “royal advisers” (so NIV; lit., 
“priests”). The list of Sotomon’s officers may then be given in ascending 
order (1 Ki. 4:2-6). The hierarchy may have been different during the 
divided monarchies, since the scribe is twice listed between the recorder 
and the palace administrator (2 Ki. 18:18, 37; cf. Isa. 36:3, 22). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. Sola Scriptura. The Van Kampen Collection on display at the Holy Land Experience in 


Orlando, Florida. Photographed by permission. 


Among the duties of the scribes was the copying of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


Ezra marked the watershed for the later development of the 
understanding of the term scribe. Indeed, the transition is already 
suggested in the book of Ezra: the term is used in an administrative 
sense in Artaxerxes’ royal decree (Ezra 7:12-26), but in the narrative (7:6, 
11) the term already refers to Ezra as a scribe who, by reason of his 
learning, is capable of interpreting the law for the common people. 
Moreover, by his priestly lineage (7:6) he symbolized the close 
connection between the priesthood and this official interpretation of the 
law. See priest. By Persian royal decree, the law of Moses was made 


civilly binding on Jews living in Trans-Euphrates (i.e., W of the Evpnrates, 
7:25). The essential task of interpreting Moses’ law so that it could 
function in this new civil capacity was given to the priesthood (Ezra) 
and the Levites (cf. Neh. 8:6-9). 


The precise role of the “scribe” during the postexilic period is 
somewhat difficult to assess for lack of source material. According to one 
rabbinic tradition recorded in the Mishnah (m. »Abot 1:1), the oral law 
(which allegedly was also given to Moses on Sinai) was mediated from 
the prophets to the generation of Simeon “the Just” by “the Great 
Assembly.” It seems quite probable that the “scribes” of the Persian and 
Ptolemaic periods were identical with (or at least participant in) this 
body of formulators of the oral law. The rules and practices established 
by the scribes acquired a binding authority, particularly with the 
specially orthodox of later (NT) times. One tradition ascribes greater 
stringency to their teachings than to the written law (m. Sanh. 11:3), and 
a proselyte was required to follow the scribal traditions as well as the 
simply interpreted written law (Sipra on Lev. 19:34). The scribes were 
essentially biblical interpreters, for occasional scribal rules not based on 
Scripture caused later rabbis considerable consternation (m. Kelim 13:7). 
This situation fits very well with the enactments of a body or class of 
interpreters functioning during the Persian and Ptolemaic periods. 

The Wisdom of Ben Sira (Eccizsiasticus), written in the second century 
B.C., includes an “ode” to the “perfect scribe” (Sir. 38:24—39:11). This 
ode confirms the picture of a scribe as one schooled in the law and 
religious wispom, understanding the implications of both the written law 
and oral traditions. As a result of his learning, he enjoyed a prominence 
in public assemblies, and both understood and exercised justice among 
the people. Moreover, he was considered particularly pious by virtue of 
his knowledge of the revealed will of God, a feature of rabbinic 
understanding of piety. 

In the Goss, scribes are found in connection with both the priestly 
(Sadducean) party (e.g., Matt. 2:4; 21:15; see Sappucez) and the Pharisaic 
party (cf. Matt. 23; see Puariszz). The scholars of this latter group were 
the leaders of what was to become rabbinic Jupaism, known subsequently, 
however, as “sages” (or “wise”) and still later as rassis. But the scribes 


(scholars) of both parties challenged Jesus principally on his 
disobedience to traditional practice under the law (e.g., eating with 
those obviously unobservant of these traditions [Mk. 2:16], and eating 
without ritually cleansing the hands, referring to the disciples [Matt. 
15:2; Mk. 7:5]). Matthew 23 (which parallels Lk. 11) is a classic 
condemnation of the scribal approach to the will of God. The scholars of 
both parties in all probability took part in whatever Jewish legal 
proceedings were initiated against Jesus during the week of his passion, 
but the very complex questions of the legality of such proceedings 
(under Roman rule) makes further conclusions very tenuous. Pau. clearly 
understood the scribe as a dialectician (1 Cor. 1:20-25) who was a 
scholar on the written and oral law; in Paul’s view such dialectics were 
foolishness in the face of God’s saving work in Christ. After the period of 
the NT, scribe came to describe a teacher of children and composer of 
legal documents, the terms sage and then rabbi being used for the scholar 
of the law. 


Scrip. See press. 


scripts. See ware. 


Scripture. See Bere; New TESTAMENT; OLD TESTAMENT. 


scroll. Sheets of papyrus, Leamer, OF PARCHMENT joined together in long rolls, 
usually 10-12 in. (25-30 cm.) wide and up to 35 ft. (10.5 m.) long, and 
used for various kinds of documents in ancient times. Prior to the 
invention of the copsx, sooxs were commonly produced in the form of 
scrolls. The material could be rolled from left to right between two 
wooden rollers, with part of the roller projecting as a handle. Rarely 
were both sides written on (but see Ezek. 2:10; Rev. 5:1). The writing 
was in short vertical columns a few inches wide, side by side, separated 
by a narrow space. The scroll was read by uncovering one column, then 
rolling it up on the other roller as the reading continued. 


The use of the standard-length papyrus scrolls necessitated the 
division of the Hebrew Penrateucn into five books. One scroll was 
sufficient for a book the length of Isaan. The Egyptians used some scrolls 
of enormous lengths, such as the Papyrus Harris (133 ft. x 17 in. [40 m. 
x 43 cm.]) and a Book of the Dead (123 ft. x 19 in. [37 m. x 48 cm.]). 
The more convenient book form (codex) was popularized by the early 
Christians, though its origins are unclear. There is little evidence of its 
use by the Jews prior to the 3rd cent. A.D. Most of the Dran sea scrous 
were of leather, and Talmudic law required that copies of the Torah 
intended for public reading be written on scrolls made of leather of clean 
animals, for papyrus was a great deal more perishable than leather. 
Scrolls were often stored in pottery jars, such as those found in the caves 
of Qumran. 

The most familiar reference to a scroll is found in Jer. 36, where 
Baruch wrote down at Jeremian’s dictation all that God had spoken to the 
prophet over a twenty-three year period. In this passage, the Sepruacinr 
takes it for granted that the scroll was made of papyrus, for it renders 
Hebrew meêgillâ H4479 with chartion (“papyrus sheet”). It was surely 
papyrus and not leather that Jexouwxm cut in strips and burned, for the 
odor of burning leather would have been unbearable (Jer. 36:22-23). In 
Ezexe’s inaugural vision, he was ordered to eat the scroll on which God’s 
words had been written (Ezek. 2:9—3:3; cf. Rev. 10:8-10 [Gk. biblion 
G1046 and biblaridion G1044]). There was a flying scroll in Zecuarian’s 
vision (Zech. 5:1-2). Davw refers to a scroll in a statement that the NT 
interprets as messianic (Ps. 40:7, cited in Heb. 10:7). Most of the NT 
references to books have a roll in view (cf. esp. Lk. 4:17, 20). See also 
TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT); TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


Scrolls, Dead Sea. See Dran sea scrouts. 


sculpture. See arr. 


scum. See orrscourinc. 


SCUIVY. See piszaszs. 


Scythian. sith’ee-uhn (Gk. Skythés G5033). A name designating 
primarily a nomadic people that inhabited the Caucasus, E and NE of the 
Black Sea. The term came to be applied more generally to horse-riders 
who raised livestock in that region and farther N and who were viewed 
as uncivilized (Col. 3:11). The Scythians were one of several Indo- 
Iranian groups that appeared in the ANE around the eighth century B.C. 
They were initially opposed by King Esarnappon of Assyria, but eventually 
the Scythians and Assyrians became allies. After the fall of Neven (612 
B.C.), the Scythians were defeated and destroyed by the Medes, who 
expelled the remnants of them to the N. Many identify the Scythians 
with the name Asnxenaz, who in Gen. 10:3 and 1 Chr. 1:6 is said to be one 
of the sons of Gomer (Cimmerians), along with Rixata and Tocarman. 
Gomer in turn was one of the sons of Japuern. In Jer. 51:27, in a prophecy 
against Basyton, God threatened to raise up against her the kingdoms of 
Ararat (Urartu), Minn: (Manneans), and Ashkenaz (Scythians). Herodotus 
devotes considerable attention to the Scythians’ history and culture (Hist. 
4.1-142). The memory of them persisted in the Holy Land in the popular 
Greek name of the city of Bem suan, namely, Scythopolis, “city of the 
Scythians.” 


sea. In the Hebrew Bible, the term for “sea,” yam H3542, is used by 
extension in the sense west, for that was the direction in which the Great 
Sea, the Meprrerranean, lay to an observer in Patesrne. The NT writers 
frequently use the common Greek term thalassa G2498, while pelagos 
G4283 (“high sea, open sea”) occurs once in reference to the 
Mediterranean (Acts 27:5). 

Four “seas” form the background to biblical events, and each appears 
in the record under a variety of names. (1) The Rep sra, often referred to 


as “the sea” (Exod. 14:2 et al.; cf. “Egyptian Sea” in Isa. 11:15). (2) The 
MeprrerraneAN, first mentioned in Exod. 23:31 as “the Sea of the 
Philistines,” since its coastlands were held, then and for long afterward, 
by this people group. In Num. 34:6-7, it is called the Great Sea, and this 
is its designation all through the topographic descriptions concerned 
with Israel’s settlement in the land (Josh. 1:4 et al.; Ezek. 47:10 et al.). 
In Joel 2:20 and Zech. 14:8 it is called the “western” sea (lit., “at the 
back”), contrasted with the “eastern” sea (lit., “former”), that is, the 
Dead Sea on the other flank of the mountains of Jupea. (3) The Dean sea, 
also called the “Salt Sea” (Num. 34:12 et al.), “the sea of the Arabah” 
(Deut. 3:17; KJV, “the sea of the plain”), and “the eastern sea” (Ezek. 
47:18; Joel 2:20; Zech. 14:8). As with the Sea of Galilee (see below), the 
name sea is here given to what is in reality only a lake (cf. also Caspian 
Sea); unlike that body of water, however, the Dead Sea has no outlet— 
its level is maintained by a very high rate of evaporation from its 
surface. This same phenomenon is responsible for its extremely salty 
waters, and it is contrasted frequently with the Mediterranean for the 
fact that no fish can live in it (cf. Ezek. 47:10). (4) The Sea of Galilee 
(see Gauze, sea oF) appears in the OT as the Sea of Kinnerera (Num. 34:11 et 
al.), and in the NT occasionally as the Sea of Terras (after the town of 
that name built on its shore by Herron Antipas), or the Lake of Gennesaret 
(Lk. 5:1; this name is thought by some to be derived from Kinnereth). 


In the OT there are really only three naval episodes, the first when 
Hiram, king of Tyre, floated rafts of timber S along the Mediterranean 
coast to supply Soromon with materials for the temre (1 Ki. 5:9), the 
second when Solomon built his Red Sea fleet (1 Ki. 9:26-28), and the 
third when Jonan fled from the Lord (Jon. 1). The Israelites seem to have 
had little contact with the sea and no maritime tradition; with the 
Phoenicians as their near neighbors they would, in any case, probably 
have been outclassed. This lack of maritime interest may have been due, 
at least in part, to geographical reasons: S of Puoenicim, the coastline of 
Palestine offers no good natural harbors and only a few unimportant 
ones; the straight, dune-fringed coast provides no shelter. Perhaps more 
important, Israel seldom occupied the coastline politically: without 
assured access to the sea along the Philistine coast, they had little 


opportunity to become seafarers. 


The sea is a source of much symbolic imagery. Some of the references 
are positive: “If only you had paid attention to my commands, / your 
peace would have been like a river, / your righteousness like the waves 
of the sea” (Isa. 48:18). On the whole, however, the Bible views the sea 
as a hostile and dangerous element (e.g., Job 26:12; Ps. 89:9). It is a part 
of the anticipated glories of the new heaven and earth that the sea has 
been eliminated (Rev. 21:1; cf. 12:18—13:1). See peep (rng). 


sea, brazen (bronze). See sronzz sra. 


Sea, Great. See MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


sea, molten. See sronzz sra. 


sea COW. See anmats (under badger). 


sea gull. See sins (under gull). 


Seah. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


These scarabs (seals in the form of a beetle), made of amethyst, were discovered in Lachish and date to the middle of the 


2nd millennium B.C. 


seal. A device bearing a design or a name made so that it can impart an 
impression in relief on a soft substance like clay or wax. When the clay 
or wax hardens, it permanently bears the impression of the seal. The 
discovery by archaeologists of thousands of seals reveals that their use 
goes back to the fourth millennium B.C. and that they were used 
throughout the ancient civilized world from Mesopotamia to Rome. They 
were made of a variety of hard substances like limestone, metal, and all 
kinds of precious stones. Originally they took the form of a cylinder with 
a hole from end to end for a cord to pass through, but this was gradually 
superseded by the scarab (beetle-shaped object). Some were carried by 
cords hung from the neck or waist; many were cone-shaped and were 
kept in boxes; but most were made into finger rings. Every person of any 
standing had a seal. The best ones were engraved by skilled seal cutters 
and were works of art. The designs were of a great variety of objects— 
deities, people, animals, birds, fish, plants, and combinations of these. 
Many of the seals bore inscriptions giving the name of the owner or of 
his overlord and his profession or office. Many seals with biblical names 
have been found—among them Hananiah, Azariah, Menahem, Micaiah, 
Jotham, Nehemiah, and Gedaliah. Excavations in Paresrne have produced 
hundreds of jar handles bearing seal impressions, some with the place of 
manufacture and personal names (perhaps of the potter). 


Seals were used for a various purposes: (1) as a mark of authenticity 
and authority to letters, royal commands, etc. (1 Ki. 21:8; Esth. 3:12; 
8:8, 10); (2) as a mark of the formal ratification of a transaction or 
covenant, as when Jeremian’s friends witnessed his purchase of a piece of 
property (Jer. 32:11-14) or when the chief men of Jerusaiem set their seal 
to a written covenant to keep its laws (Neh. 9:38; 10:1); (3) as a means 
of protecting books and other documents so that they would not be 
tampered with (Jer. 32:14; Rev. 5:2, 5, 9; 6:1, 3); (4) as a proof of 
delegated authority and power (Gen. 41:42; Esth. 3:10; 8:2); (5) as a 
means of sealing closed doors so as to keep out unauthorized persons 
(Dan. 6:17; Matt. 27:66; Rev. 20:3)—usually by stretching a cord across 
them and then sealing the cord; and (6) as an official mark of ownership, 


as, for example, on jar handles and jar stoppers. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Israel Museum, Jerusalem. Photographed by permission. 


Seal of “Elishama son of Semahyah(u)” (bottom, with enlarged replica on top). Numerous bullae, or clay impressions 


made from seals, were found at the excavations in the City of David Area G (7th-6th cent. B.C.). 


Scripture often uses the term seal metaphorically to indicate 
authentication, confirmation, ownership, evidence, or security. God does 
not forget sin, but stores it up against the sinner, under a seal (Deut. 
32:34; Job 14:17). Prophecies that are intended to be kept secret for a 
time are bound with a seal (Dan. 12:4, 9; Rev. 5:1-2; 10:4). Pau, speaks 
of having sealed the offering of the Genrnzs for the saints in Jerusalem 
(Rom. 15:28 KJV). This may have been literal, thus guaranteeing his 
honesty, or it may denote Paul’s approval of the Gentile gift, or his 
assurance that it would be delivered (cf. NIV). The word has the sense of 
authentication in 1 Cor. 9:2, where Paul describes his converts at 
Corinth as the “seal” placed by Christ on his work—the proof or 
vindication of his apostleship. The circumcision of Asranam is described as a 
seal or outward ratification by God of the righteousness of faith that he 
had already received before he was circumcised (Rom. 4:11). Believers 
are said to be “marked in him with a seal, the promised Holy Spirit” 
(Eph. 1:13), as an owner sets his seal on his property; and the same 
thought is conveyed in the words, “with whom you were sealed for the 


day of redemption” (4:30). God marks off his own by putting his seal on 
their foreheads (Rev. 7:2-4). 


sea monster. The NRSV and other versions use this phrase to render 
the Hebrew noun tannin H9490 in two passages (Gen. 1:21 [NIV, 
“creatures of the sea”]; Ps. 148:7 [NIV, “sea creatures”]; the RSV also 
uses it in Job 7:12, and the KJV in Lam. 4:3 [in the latter passage, the 
more likely reading is tannim, pl. of tan H9478, “jackal”]). For other uses 
of the Hebrew term, see pracon. The NRSV uses “sea monster” also to 
render Greek kétos G3063, which occurs only once (Matt. 12:40 [KJV, 
“whale”; NIV, “huge fish”]). 


sea of glass. In his description of the heavenly council chamber, Jonn 
THE APosTLE Says that “before the throne there was what looked like a sea of 
glass, clear as crystal” (Rev. 4:6). In a different vision he says, “I saw 
what looked like a sea of glass mixed with fire and, standing beside the 
sea, those who had been victorious over the beast and his image and 
over the number of his name” (15:2). These references have been 
interpreted in numerous ways. Some have considered this glassy sea to 
be the counterpart of the lavers or sasms in Solomon’s tempie, which stood 
there as a symbol of the purity that was required of any person who 
would approach God (1 Ki. 7:38). Others point to the sronze sea in the 
temple (1 Ki. 7:23-26), which possibly alluded to the water above the 
skies (Gen. 1:7; Ps. 184:4; cf. Ezek. 1:22). The symbolism may have 
indicated the vastness and transcendence that separate God from his 
creation. 


Sea of Kinnereth (Chinnereth). See Gaure, sea or. 


Sea of the Arabah. See Arasan; Dean sra. 


Sea of Tiberias. See Gaure, sea or. 


Sea Peoples. Documentary sources from Ecyrr and elsewhere attest to 
the existence of various people groups that began to reach the Syrian 
coast around 1300 B.C. (although there is sporadic evidence for an even 
earlier presence). These seafaring invaders caused considerable havoc in 
the ANE over an extended period of time. Their precise origins cannot be 
established, but it seems likely that their migration was caused by 
disturbances in the Aegean. See Pumsrines. 


seasons. See CALENDAR; TIME. 


seat. In the OT, the Hebrew word kissé » H4058 often refers to any seat 
occupied by an important person, whether king, minister, or priest (Jdg. 
3:20; 1 Sam. 1:9; 4:13, 18; 1 Ki. 2:19; Esth. 3:1). In NT times, special 
seats of importance were a part of the furniture of the synacocuz. Jesus 
rebuked the leaders of his day for seeking the “most important seats” 
there (Matt. 23:6; Mk. 12:39; Lk. 11:43; 20:46). In the synagogues of 
Patestins, the back seats were occupied by children and unimportant 
people; the closer the seat was to the front, the greater the honor of the 
person who occupied it. The most honored seats of all were the seats of 
the rpers, which faced the congregation. The Greek noun kathedra G2756 
is applied to the seats or benches of the merchants who were selling 
doves in the tevr (Matt. 21:12; Mk. 11:15). This word is also used in the 
expression “Moses’ seat” (Matt. 23:2; see srar, moses’). In some instances in 
the NT, the word béma G1037 is used to designate a supcmenrt seat (Matt. 
27:19; Jn. 19:13; Acts 18:12, 16-17; 25:6, 10, 17), referring to the place 
occupied by a governor or other official who was sitting in function as a 
judge. Twice it is used of Christ’s sitting in judgment (Rom. 14:10; 2 Cor. 
5:10), and some have thereby distinguished between the judgment of 
Christ and the judgment of God from his tHrone. 


seat, Moses’. Matthew reports Jesus as saying, “The teachers of the 
law and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. So you must obey them and do 
everything they tell you. But do not do what they do, for they do not 


practice what they preach” (Matt. 23:2). Archaeological evidence 
confirms that in the front of the synacocuzs there was a stone seat where 


the authoritative scree (teacher of the law) sat and taught. The phrase 


“sit in Moses’ seat” may suggest that the scribes viewed themselves as 
successors Of Moses. 


Seba. see’buh (Heb. sébd > H6013, meaning unknown). Son of Cusx and 
grandson of Ham (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chr. 1:9). The term is also applied to his 
descendants, a people group that inhabited the eastern part of Ermopia or 
possibly a region in S Arasu (Isa. 43:3). One passage associates Seba with 
Suesa (Ps. 72:10). For discussion see Sarran. 


Sebam. See Seman. 


Sebat. See Suepar. 


Secacah. si-kay’kuh (Heb. sēkākâ H6117, prob. “covering” or 
“protection”). TNIV Sekakah. One of six towns allotted to the tribe of 
Juvan in the desert (Josh. 15:61). Some settlements in el-Bugecah (i.e., 
Acxor, a valley SW of Jericno) dating to Iron II are thought to correspond 


with four of these towns, including Secacah. Assuming that the list of 
cities in this passage runs from N to S, Secacah would then be identified 
with Khirbet es-Samrah, about 4 mi. (6 km.) SW of Qumran (see Dran sea 


scrotis). Some scholars, however, prefer to identify Secacah with Qumran 
itself. 


Sechu. See Secu. 


second Adam. This title, which does not occur in Scripture, results 
from a conflation of “the last Adam” (1 Cor. 15:45) and “the second 


man” (v. 47), and it incorporates a concept that is prominent in both 1 
Cor. 15:45-49 and Rom. 5:12-21. Pau: proclaimed a dynamic redemption 
for real people on earth and a fulfillment in history by the “spiritual” 
and “heavenly” man Jesus curistr (1 Cor. 15:46-49). In contradistinction to 
the first man’s sin, which brought death and condemnation, the second 
man’s “act of righteousness” and “obedience” results in an “abundant 
provision of grace” bringing sustirication, RIGHTEOUSNESS, and eternal ure (Rom. 
5:15-19). See Apam. 


second coming. See rscHarorocy. 


second death. See prama. 


Second District, Second Quarter. The district of Jerusatem in which 
Huipan the prophetess lived is referred to as the misneh H5467 (2 Ki. 
22:14 = 2 Chr. 34:22). This Hebrew term, which means “second,” could 
simply be transliterated as “Mishneh” (cf. NJPS), but most versions 
prefer to translate it with such renderings as “Second Quarter” (NRSV), 
“Second District” (NIV), and “New Quarter” (TNIV). (The KJV 
understood it to mean “college,” apparently following the Targum, 
which has “house of instruction.”) This area is mentioned also in Zeph. 
1:10 (NIV and TNIV, “New Quarter”; here the KJV has “second [gate]”) 
and possibly in Neh. 11:9 (but this text can be understood in more than 
one way). The name evidently referred to an expansion of Jerusalem 
toward the W (opposite the Tyropoeon Valley) that probably took place 
during the reign of Hezexian. Archaeological excavations during the 1970s 
uncovered a portion of the Broan wan that may have protected this new 
area, as well as evidence of Israelite occupation there c. 700 B.C. (cf. N. 
Avigad, Discovering Jerusalem [1983], 46-54). 


Second Temple Period. A label commonly employed (and preferred 
by many contemporary scholars) to designate the interval of time that 


has traditionally been called “intertestamental,” that is, from the 
rebuilding of the Jerusalem tempre after the exnz (c. 520 B.C.) until its 
destruction by the Romans (A.D. 70). Thus this period begins near the 
end of the OT period and extends to NT times. See Maccasee; RESTORATION. 


secret. See mystery. 


secretary. See AMANUENSIS; SCRIBE. 


sect. This English term, referring to a dissenting religious group or 
faction, is used in Bible versions to render the Greek term hairesis G146, 
which literally means “a choosing,” but by extension, “that which is 
taken or chosen” in a religious or political sense, thus a party or sect. 
Although the English term neresy derives from this Greek word, the latter 
does not have that later and specialized ecclesiastical sense, but it simply 
refers to a body of people distinguishing themselves from others by 
choice (however, see 2 Pet. 2:1 NIV). On three occasions in the NT, the 
term is used in reference to the Christian movement, and with a 
suggestion of reproach (Acts 24:5, 14; 28:22). Elsewhere, the term is 
applied to the Sappuczrs (5:17) and to the Puariszrs (15:5; 26:5). In his 
epistles, Pau. used it in the negative sense of “division, dissension” (1 
Cor. 11:19; Gal. 5:20), while Prrer possibly meant by it something like 
“Tfalse] opinion” (2 Pet. 2:1). 


Secu. see’kyoo (Heb. sekii H8497, perhaps “lookout point”). KJV Sechu; 
TNIV Seku. A place known for its great cistern and apparently located 
between Geran and Raman (#3); it was visited by Sau. when seeking 
information to search out Davin and Samus. (1 Sam. 19:22). The proposed 
identification with Khirbet Shuweikeh, 3 mi. (5 km.) N of Ramah, has 
not been accepted, so the location of Secu remains unknown. 


Secundus. si-koon’duhs (Gk. Sekoundos G4941, from Lat. Secundus, 
“second”). A Thessalonian Christian who with others accompanied Pau 
through Gresce on his return to Antiocu or syria from his third missionary 
journey. If he was one of the delegates entrusted with the offerings of 
the churches to the Jewish Christians, he may have accompanied Paul to 
Jerusalem (Acts 20:4; Rom. 15:25-26; 2 Cor. 8:23). See Aristarcuus. 


security of the believer. See assurance; PERSEVERANCE. 


seed. The primary biblical words for “seed” (Heb. zera < H2446 and Gk. 
sperma G5065) are used to indicate both agricultural and human seed, 
the latter both in a narrow physical sense and as a description of the 
descendants of a common ancestor. Seedtime to the farmer in Patestine 
occurred in late October or November. After the dry, hot summer it was 
impossible to plow and plant until the early raws had softened the 
ground and made it workable. Sowing then took place; the Israelite was 
commanded not to mix his seed in any field or vineyard, but to plant 
only one crop (Lev. 19:19; Deut. 22:9), a stricture parallel to that 
regarding the mixture of human seed by intermarriage with other 
nations. See AGRICULTURE; CALENDAR. Our Lord gave the word seed a new 
dimension of meaning when he said “the seed is the word of God” (Lk. 
8:11). Thereafter the NT combines the agricultural and physical concepts 
of the seed in its presentation of spiritual truth; the word of God is sown, 
takes root in the hearts of men, who are then born as children into the 
family of God (1 Pet. 1:23), and become a spiritual seed or nation. 


seedtime. See acricutrure. 


seer. See PROPHETS. 


Segub. see’guhb (Heb. ségtib H8437, possibly “[God] is exalted”). (1) 


The youngest son of Hier of Berne. During Anas’s reign, Hiel rebuilt Jericuo 
“at the cost of” his sons Asram and Segub (1 Ki. 16:34). The Aramaic 
Targum indicates that Hiel actually killed his sons, suggesting that he 
offered them as “foundation” or “threshold” sacrifices, a rite apparently 
practiced by the pagans of the area. Other scholars question this theory. 
In any case, the writer of Kings considered the death of Hiel’s sons as a 
fulfillment of Josnua’s curse upon anyone who tried to rebuild Jericho 
(Josh. 6:26). 

(2) Son of Hezron and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:21-22). Three of 
Hezron’s sons had been mentioned earlier in the genealogy (v. 9). The 
reintroduction of Hezron in v. 21 is unusual, apparently motivated by 
the desire to note a connection between the tribes of Judah and Manassen: 
Segub was born when Hezron, at sixty years of age, married the 
daughter of Makr (son of Guran); and Segub’s son, Jar, became a 
powerful Manassite. 


Seir. see‘uhr (Heb. sé <ir H8541, “hairy, shaggy,” possibly indicating a 
thicket or wooded area). Aside from one reference to a Mount Seir in 
Juvan N of Kesaton (Josh. 15:10, prob. a ridge W of Kats searm) and two 
references to a Horre whose descendants were chieftains in Epom (Gen. 
36:20-21; 1 Chr. 1:38), all other occurrences of the name Seir, including 
“Mount Seir” (Deut. 1:2; 2 Chr. 20:10, 22-23; Ezek. 35:2-3, 7, 15) and 
“land of Seir” (Gen. 32:3; 36:30), designate the mountain range of Edom 
lying E of the rift valley known as the Arasan and roughly parallel to it. 
The range extends from Wadi Arnon southward to the vicinity of modern 
Agasan. Perra and Mount Hor are among its chief features. The rugged 
cliffs of this range mark the W boundary of Edom while its eastern 
foothills extend as far as Edom’s E boundary, above sea level. The region 
was important to the Hebrews because of its command of the routes to 
EZION GEBER. 


This area apparently derived its name from “Seir the Horite,” founder 
of a line of rulers who lived there (Gen. 36:20-30). Subsequently, the 
descendants of Esau (Edom) dispossessed and destroyed the Horites in a 
manner comparable to the Hebrew conquest of Canaan (Deut. 2:12). The 


precise geographical distinction between Seir and Edom is a matter of 
some dispute, but after the Edomite conquest the two names became 
virtual synonyms. At the time of Hezkun, a group of Simeonites 


massacred a colony of Amatexires somewhere in the range and settled the 
site themselves (1 Chr. 4:42-43). 


Seirah. see‘uh-ruh (Heb. Sé <irdh H8545, “female goat” or “wooded”). 
KJV Seirath. A town or wooded region, apparently in the hill country of 
Ephraim W of Jericno, where Enuo sought refuge after killing Eston (Jdg. 
3:26; cf. v. 27). No suitable identification has been offered. Some have 
thought that the term simply designates a topographical feature in the 
Jorvan Valley; if so, the sense of the text may be that Ehud escaped to 
“the woody hills” of Ephraim (cf. Josh. 17:15, 18). See Epurarm, FOREST oF; 


EPHRAM, HILL COUNTRY OF. 


Seirath. see‘uh-rath. KJV form of Seran. 


Sekakah. si-kay’kuh. TNIV form of Sekaran. 


Seku. see’kyoo. TNIV form of Secu. 


Sela. see‘luh (Heb. selas H6153, “rock, cliff”). A fortified city that 
served as the capital of ancient Enom; early in the eighth century, King 
Amazan Of Jupan captured it and renamed it Joker (2 Ki. 14:7). At least 
one prophecy refers to this city (Isa. 42:11), but it is uncertain whether 
it is named elsewhere in the Bible. The name Sela is possibly applied 
once to a site in Amore territory that is otherwise unidentified (Jdg. 
1:36). In several passages, it is disputed whether the term should be 
interpreted as a name-place or as the common word for “rock” (2 Chr. 
25:12; Isa. 16:1; Jer. 49:16; Obad. 3). Ancient Sela has commonly been 
thought to be the same as Prrra, the later capital of the Nasateans. This 


site, however, lies about 50 mi. (80 km.) SSE of the Dran sea, and some 
scholars prefer to identify Sela with modern es-Sela: (almost 30 mi./50 
km. closer to the Dead Sea). 


selah. see‘luh. See Psaums, soox or (sect. VI). 


Sela Hammahlekoth. see ‘luh-huh-mah luh-koth (Heb. sela < hamma% 
lēqôt H6154, possibly “rock of divisions” or “slippery rock”). A well- 
known crag in the Desert of Maon where Sau. almost captured Davm (1 
Sam. 23:28; cf. v. 25). If the second element of the name is derived from 
a verb meaning “to divide,” the rock may have been so named because it 
seemed to mark the parting of the ways between these two men (cf. 
NJPS, “Rock of Separation”). Others derive the noun from a different 
verb meaning “to be smooth, slippery,” perhaps suggesting that David 
was able to “slip away” from Saul (cf. NRSV, “Rock of Escape”). The 
location of Sela Hammahlekoth is unknown, although some have 
proposed Wadi el-Malaqi, some 12 mi. (19 km.) ESE of Hesron. The 
popular idea that it may be the rock later known as Masana does not take 
into account that Masada is too distant from Maon to be identified with 
the biblical site. 


Seled. see‘lid (Heb. seled H6135, possibly from sdlad H6134, “to jump 
[for joy]”). Son of Nadab and descendant of Jupan through Jeranmerr; the 
text notes that he had no children (1 Chr. 2:30). 
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Seleucia. si-loo’shuh (Gk. Seleukeia G4942). A city on the coast of Syria 
in the NE corner of the Mepirerranean, Some 5 mi. (8 km.) N of the mouth 
of the Orontes River. Anriocu, the capital of Syria, royal seat of the Seteucip 
kings, was a few miles inland, near the point where the Orontes, after its 
northern course between the Lesanon ranges, turns sharply W to the sea. 
The city was founded in 300 B.C. by Sstevcus I Nicator, to provide a 
seaport for Antioch. Seleucia was the port of departure for Pau. and 
Barnasas on their first journey (Acts 13:4). (This city is to be distinguished 
from the Seleucia on the Ticris founded by the same monarch twelve 
years earlier.) Seleucid. si-loo’sid. An adjective derived from the name 
Seleucus. As a noun, Seleucid refers to a member of the dynasty founded 
by Seleucus I, one of the Diadochi (“Successors”), the title given to those 
remarkable military personalities who successfully divided the empire of 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT after his death. By 312 B.C. Seleucus had established 
himself in command of Babylonia, Susiana, and Media, and from this 
date his dynasty and era can be conveniently reckoned. By 301 he was 
master of Syra, founding Annocu and Serevcia to express the westward 
expansion of his kingdom and to balance Seleucia on the Ticris, its 
eastern bastion. Some of the more important Seleucid rulers bore the 
name Anrtiocuus. 


The Seleucids were the true heirs of the kingdom of Alexander. Their 
borders fluctuated, but for over two centuries of independent rule the 


Seleucids held the major portion of Alexander’s realms. Their empire 
was frequently called Syria from their holdings on the NE corner of the 
MeprrerransaN, Where their major centers were located and where they 
sought to establish an eastern Macedonia. In many ways they followed 
Alexander’s policies. They sought to hellenize their domains (see 
Herrens), to mingle immigrant Greeks with Asiatics. In so doing they set 
the stage for Pau. of Tarsus, heir of two cultures, and for the Greek NT. 
The clash between the Seleucids and the Jews that brought on the 
Maccabean revolt (see Maccasze), inhibited to a great extent hellenizing 
influences in Israel. The Greek cities, which the Seleucids founded all 
over their empire, were in general a civilizing force that prepared the 
way for the fruitful mingling of Parestive, Greece, and Rome, and hence for 
the development of Europe in the West. Greek life and thought took root 
in the Middle East and penetrated far into Asia. Royal authority, in spite 
of its Greek democratic foundations, was shaped by the Seleucids on the 
autocratic model favored by Alexander. The Seleucid monarchy, 
therefore, prepared the eastern half of the Roman sempre for the later 
deification of the emperor. This imperial cult helped to precipitate the 
damaging contest between the Christians and the Roman state in NT 
times. 


self-control. See temperance. 


self-denial. See peny. 


self-righteousness. Confidence in one’s own nicuteousness. In popular 
usage, a self-righteous person is one who views himself or herself as 
morally upright in contrast to others; it often implies adherence to the 
letter of legal requirements (legalism) without regard to their spirit. In a 
theological sense, the term self-righteousness is applied to the belief, 
attitude, or behavior of persons who seek God’s acceptance by their own 
efforts, that is, by doing good works and keeping the divine statutes. 
Although the term self-righteousness itself does not appear in the Bible, 


the concept is clearly indicated in various passages. For example, Luxe 
informs us that Curist related the parable of the Parise and the tax 
collector to “some who were confident of their own righteousness and 
looked down on everybody else” (Lk. 18:8). Similarly, Pau. says of the 
unsaved Israelites that “they did not know the righteousness that comes 
from God and sought to establish their own” (Rom. 10:1-3). The apostle 
further testifies that he wishes to gain Christ, “not having a 
righteousness of my own that comes from the law, but that which is 
through faith in Christ” (Phil. 3:9). The self-righteous person is righteous 
neither in the religious nor the moral sense. Those who trust in 
themselves do not have right standing with God through self-effort or 
adherence to the law; nor are they morally upright, since only their 
external conduct is affected and not their attitudes. See also sustirication. 


selvedge. This English term, referring to the border of a fabric, is used 
by the KJV twice to render a Hebrew term that literally means “end, 
edge” (Exod. 26:4; 36:11). Both passages have to do with the 
manufacture of curtains for the rasernacte. 


Sem. See Surm. 


Semachiah. See Semaxin. 


Semakiah. sem‘uh-ki‘uh (Heb. sēmakyāhû H6165, “Yahweh has 
sustained”). Son (or relative) of Shemaiah and grandson (or descendant) 
of Osrp-epom (1 Chr. 26:7). This family of Korahites (see Koran #3) 
belonged to one of the divisions of gatekeepers (v. 1). 


Semei. See Semen. 


Semein. sem’ee-uhn (Gk. Semein G4946, from Heb. šim :î H9059 [see 


Sumet]). KJV Semei. Son of Josech, included in Luke’s cengatocy oF Jesus CHRIST 
(Lk. 3:26). 


Semite. This term is derived from Noan’s son Surm (Gen. 9:18-19; 10:21- 
31) and is used to identify a diverse group of ancient peoples whose 
languages are related, belonging to the Semitic family of languages. The 
descendants of Shem, however, do not correspond entirely to the 
Semitic-speaking peoples. Eram, for example (10:22), was not a nation 
that spoke a Semitic language, while the Canaanites, who were certainly 
Semitic, are listed among the descendants of Ham (10:15; see Canaan). 
There is however a clear connection between Egyptian (and other 
“Hamitic” languages) and Semitic, and modern scholars posit a large 
family called Afro-Asiatic; perhaps there was a very primitive Semitic- 
Hamitic community in the vicinity of Arasia and Ecyrr. Such facts indicate 
that the Table of Nations in Gen. 10 was not entirely ethnological, but at 
least partly geographical. Since it is impossible now to gain a more 
accurate knowledge of the relationship of ancient peoples, the obvious 
connection in language is of some use. 


The world of the Semites, in ancient historical times, was the Ferme 
crescent, the green land that begins in S Babylonia in the E and includes 
Mesoporamia, Syria, and Patestine, ending at the border of Egypt in the W. It 
is hemmed in by mountains, seas, and deserts. Strangely enough, one of 
the latter, the great Arabian desert, appears to have been the original 
homeland of the Semites. From earliest times there have been irruptions 
from this desert into the Fertile Crescent, bringing new strength to the 
Semitic civilizations. We can name some of the principal invasions: the 
Aworitrs, the Canaanites, the Arameans, the Nasateans, and the Arabs. The 
last of these, under Muhammad’s leadership, brought a new religion and 
later a great empire to a large part of the Asia-Africa-Europe continent. 


I. The Akkadians. The Babylonians and Assyrians who lived in 
Mesopotamia spoke a common language. From c. 2350 B.C. to 538 these 
gifted, vigorous people dominated Mesopotamia. Several times they 
produced empires that ruled the ancient world. Their Akkadian 
language, written on clay by means of cuneiform signs, was for more 


than a millennium the lingua franca of the world of that time. The cities 
of Ur, Basyton, and Nineven, and many rulers such as Hammuras: the law 
codifier (who though an Amorite ruled a Babylonian empire) and 
Ashurbanipal the library builder, testify to the greatness of the Akkadian 
civilization. See Assyria. 


Il. The Arameans. Principally traders and catalysts of culture 
rather than its creators, the Aramean-speaking people lived in Syria from 
c. 1700 B.C. to the time of Christ, though their political power ceased 
some centuries earlier. Damascus and Hamar were among their cities. 
Their language, Aramaic, supplanted Akkadian as the world language and 
was adopted by the Jews after their return from exnz. Parts of the books 
of Ezra and Danm, and later much of the Tamo, was written in Aramaic. 
It was through this language that the Semitic civilization was given to 
the Greeks and Romans. Syriac (a form of Aramaic) was an important 
language in the early church. Today there are still a few Aramaic- 
speaking islands of culture in the Middle East. 


III. The Canaanites. This term is used to designate a number of 
peoples who lived in S Syria (including Palestine) in ancient times. Even 
the Hebrews can be considered a Canaanite group. Although we still 
know very little about the Canaanites before the coming of the Hebrews, 
the modern finds at Ugarit (see Ras sHamra) are shedding light on their 
culture. The inhabitants of Enom, Moar, and Ammon were Canaanites. The 
earliest use of the alphabet is traceable to the people of Canaan, and 
some believe the Canaanites should be credited with its invention. The 
Hebrews seem to have borrowed the Canaanite language and culture and 
made it their own. The Phoenicians were a Canaanite people who took 
to the sea and became the first people to dominate the Mediterranean 
and make it their common highway (1200-400 B.C.). 


IV. The Arabs. Little is known about the inhabitants of Arabia prior 
to Muhammad. The great contributions of the Arabs after the coming of 
Islam lie beyond the scope of this work. See Arasia. 


V. The Ethiopians. Across the Rep sra from S Arabia, the Ethiopians 
had a flourishing Semitic civilization as early as 500 B.C. See Emor. 


Semitic. See Seme. 


Semitism. Also Semiticism. A feature that is characteristic of one or 
more Semitic languages and that has been adopted by a non-Semitic 
language. In biblical studies, the term is applied specifically to the 
presence of Hebrew or Aramaic distinctives in the Greek of the Szpruacint 
and the NT. Semitisms include various kinds of lexical borrowing 
(loanwords, loan translations, semantic loans), syntactical and stylistic 
features, and alleged mistranslations. See also Greex LANGUAGE. 


Senaah. suh-nay’uh (Heb. sénd 4 H6171, possibly “hated [woman]”). 
Either the ancestor of some Israelites who returned from exe or, more 
likely, a town in Jupan resettled by them (Ezra 2:35; Neh. 7:38). Because 
the number of returnees seems rather large, some have interpreted the 
phrase béné sēnāâ to mean “sons of the rejected woman,” referring to 
the poorer classes of Jerusaiem or to some other group that was regarded 
with contempt. The matter is complicated by references to the son(s) of 
Hassenaau (Neh. 3:3) and Hassenuan (1 Chr. 9:7; Neh. 11:9), both of which 
could be understood as designating people from (the) Senaah. Some 
scholars suspect textual error. 


senate. An authoritative assembly possessing legislative powers. The 
English term derives from Latin senatus, meaning “an assembly of elders” 
(from senex, “old man”). The KJV uses “senator” once in the OT to 
render the Hebrew word for “elder” (Ps. 105:22), and “senate” once in 
the NT to render the Greek word for “council of elders,” probably 
referring to the Sanueprw (Acts 5:21). Among the Romans, the state 
council or senate was very ancient. It first consisted of 100 men, but 
later the number was increased to 300, and plebeians as well as 
patricians were made eligible. Under the Roman empre, the number was 
increased to 900 by Julius Carsar but was reduced to 600 by Aucustus, 


who added age and property requirements. Under the empire, the 
principal duties of the senate consisted of (1) the maintenance of state 


religion, (2) supervision of government property and finances, (3) 
control of the senatorial provinces, (4) legislative ratification of the 
emperor’s decisions, (5) jurisdiction over breach of contract, cases of 
high treason, and offenses of senators, and (6) exercise of the right to 
nominate all magistrates except consuls. 


Seneca. sen‘uh-kuh. Latin orator, writer, philosopher, and statesman. 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca (the Younger) was born in southern Spain c. 4 
B.C. (possibly as late as A.D. 1), but a relative took him to Rome while he 
was still a child. Trained in rhetoric, Seneca was attracted to Sroic 
philosophy and became a brilliant orator. In 49 he was appointed tutor 
to the young Nero, and when the latter became emperor five years later, 
Seneca (alongside Afranius Burrus) served as his minister and confidant. 
He eventually retired from public life, and in the year 65, accused of 
conspiracy, was forced to commit suicide. Seneca wrote a number of 
ethical treatises and other prose works that are a major source for our 
understanding of Stoicism. His poetic writings consist primarily of 
tragedies, and these proved influential during the Renaissance. An 
apocryphal document known as Epistles of Paul and Seneca—composed in 
the third century or later, and popular in the late Middle Ages—purports 
to preserve mutually admiring correspondence between these two 
figures. These letters were no doubt composed with the purpose of 
commending Christianity to pagan society, which was strongly 
influenced by Stoicism; the unknown author(s) may also have wished to 
enhance Seneca’s reputation among Christians. 


Seneh. see‘nuh (Heb. senneh H6175, possibly “thorny”). A notable rock 
or crag which, together with Bozez, commanded the pass at Micmasn (1 
Sam. 14:4). This important access route to the Judean highlands follows 
the Wadi Qelt in its lower stages. In the vicinity of Micmash the route 
becomes narrower and passes through these two crags, thus forming one 
of the strategic locations for governing access to the Judean highlands. 
This accounts for its importance to the Pumismnes. Suitable rock 
formations are found along Wadi es-Suweinit in the immediate vicinity 


of ancient Micmash (c. 7 mi./11 km. NE of Jerusatem). 


Senir. see‘nuhr (Heb. sénir H8536, meaning unknown; cf. Akk. Saniru). 
KJV also Shenir. The Amorire name for Mount Hermon (Deut. 3:9). At times 
the name has been used for larger portions of the Antilebanon range (as 
perhaps in Ezek. 27:5). However, Hebrew usage also distinguished 
between Hermon and Senir (Cant. 4:8), and between those and Baa. 
HERMON as Well (1 Chr. 5:23). It is tempting to suppose that such usage 
distinguishes the three individual peaks of Mount Hermon. 


Sennacherib. suh-nak‘uh-rib (Heb. sanvérib H6178, from Akk. Sin-abh 
é-eriba, “Sin [the moon god] has replaced the [lost] brothers”). King of 
Assyria, 705-681 B.C. As his name implies, Sennacherib was not the eldest 
son of Sarcon II, but he was chosen as crown prince and made military 
governor of the troublesome northern frontier. He restored the capital to 
Nineven, on the east bank of the Ticris, opposite the present city of Mosul. 
He constructed palaces, temples, city walls, and a water system, 
including the aqueduct of Jerwan. 


Sennacherib was an able soldier, and it is in this capacity that he is 
best remembered. On his succession to the throne he found it necessary 
to deal with revolts throughout the empire. Exasperated by the repeated 
intrigues of Basyton and its king, Meropacu-patapan, he finally reduced the 
city to ruins in 689 B.C. In the W there was also rebellion; among the 
rebels was Hezexian of Juvan, and on his third campaign in 701, 
Sennacherib marched to settle those difficulties. The accounts of his 
campaigns were recorded on clay prisms that include the Assyrian 
version of the conflict with Hezekiah. Sennacherib took Son and moved 
S, receiving tribute and capturing AsuxeLon, Beru pacon, Joppa, and other 
Palestinian cities. At Exrexen (cf. Josh. 19:44; 21:23) he defeated a 
coalition of Palestinians, plus some Egyptian forces. Hezekiah had 
captured Padi king of Exron, who was allied with Sennacherib, and made 
him a captive. Sennacherib now seized Ekron and restored Padi to his 
throne. He did not take Jerusaiem, but he boasted that he shut up 


Hezekiah “like a bird in a cage.” The OT gives three records of this 
invasion and its results (2 Ki. 18:13-19:17; 2 Chr. 32:1-22; Isa. 36:1- 
37:38). 
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Relief of Sennacherib on a magnificent throne watching prisoners being brought before him from the capture of the city 


of Lachish during the time of Hezekiah (from Nineveh, 7th cent. B.C.). 


It was in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah that Sennacherib came 
against Judah and took all of its fortified cities. Hezekiah offered to pay 
tribute and had to strip the temre of its treasures to make payment. The 
Assyrian sent his officers to Jerusalem to deliver an ultimatum 
concerning capitulation. At this time Sennacherib was besieging Lacusu; 
after taking it, he moved against Lenan. The reliefs of the palace of 
Sennacherib depict the capture of Lachish. When Sennacherib heard that 
Tirnakan king of Ecypr was coming against him, he sent a second message 
to Hezekiah. Hezekiah made this a matter for prayer, and the prophet 
Isaan brought him God’s assurance of deliverance. Tirhakah was involved 
in the coalition defeated by Sennacherib; Egypt of that period was 
correctly evaluated by the Assyrian spokesman as “that splintered reed” 
(2 Ki. 18:21; Isa. 36:6). The Bible relates that Jerusalem was delivered 
by the Lord, who sent his angel to strike the Assyrian armies and force 
Sennacherib to retire to his homeland (2 Ki. 19:35-36; 2 Chr. 32:21; Isa. 
37:36-37). Various naturalistic explanations of this incident have been 
attempted. Herodotus preserves a story of an Assyrian defeat occasioned 
by a plague of mice, which consumed the equipment of the armies and 


left them helpless before their enemies; some have associated the mice 
with the carrying of some disease or plague. Back in Nineveh, 
Sennacherib was assassinated by two of his sons in 681 B.C. (2 Ki. 19:37; 
Isa. 37:38) in an effort to upset the succession that he had decreed for 
Esarnappon, but Esarhaddon was equal to the situation and gained the 
throne. 


sensual. The KJV uses this English adjective twice to render the Greek 
word psychikos G6035 (Jas. 3:15; Jude 19). This Greek term occurs in 
three other passages where the KJV uses the rendering “natural” (1 Cor. 
2:14; 15:44, 46). In one of the references (Jas. 3:15), the term is applied 
to a wisdom that is “earthly” in contrast with “the wisdom that comes 
from heaven” (v. 17). In the other passages, the term is applied to people 
and contrasted with pneumatikos G4461 (“spiritual”) and/or with (having 
the) pneuma G4460 (“Spirit”). Thus the person characterized as psychikos 
is one who does not have, or whose conduct is not controlled, by the 
Hoty serit (cf. the various renderings used by modern versions). (For the 
specific meaning, “preoccupied with bodily/sexual pleasures,” see Lust.) 


Senuah. See Hassenuan. 


Seorim. see-or‘im (Heb. sé<drim H8556, possibly from sd «ir H8537, 
“hairy”). A priest who received the fourth lot of the twenty-four 
divisions in Davw’s time (1 Chr. 24:8). 


separation. See CONSECRATION} HOLINESS} SANCTIFICATION. 


Sephar. see’fuhr (Heb. sépGr H6223, meaning uncertain). A place “in 
the east country” (prob. Arasia) that, along with Mesma, served to delimit 
the territory occupied by the sons of Joxran, a descendant of Snem through 
Fser (Gen. 10:30). The location of Sephar is unknown, although many 
scholars believe it was somewhere in S Arasia. 


Sepharad. sef’uh-rad (Heb. sépdrad H6224, meaning unknown). A 
place mentioned by Osann as the site of the exile of certain captives 


from Jerusalem (Obad. 20). A rabbinic tradition preserved understood 
the name as a reference to Spaw (cf. the term Sefardi, applied to Jews 
who first settled in Spain and Portugal). Some modern scholars identify 
Sepharad with Saparda, a country that appears in the Assyrian Annals of 
Sarcon II as a district of SW Mepia (though other documents suggest a 
location near Asia minor). More likely, however, Sepharad should be 
identified with Sarns, the capital of Lypm. If this view is correct, the 
biblical reference is of historical significance, for it attests to the 
existence of a Jewish colony in SW Asia Minor at a rather early date. 


Sepharvaim. sef‘uhr-vay’‘im (Heb. séparwayim H6226, meaning 
unknown; gentilic séparwim H6227, “Sepharvites”). A city conquered in 
the eighth century B.C. by the Assyrians; Suatmaneser V resettled its 
inhabitants in Samaria (2 Ki. 17:24). The deities of the Sepharvites 
included Aprammetech and Anammetecn (v. 31). Subsequently, Sennacueri’s 
envoy mentioned Sepharvaim as a place whose gods were helpless 
against the Assyrians (2 Ki. 18:34; 19:13; Isa. 36:19; 37:13). The location 
of Sepharvaim is uncertain. Some identify it with biblical Sram, which 
Ezexie. locates between Damascus and Hamara (Ezek. 47:16). Another 
proposal is ancient Sippar (modern Abu Habba) in Mesoporamna. 


Sepharvite. sef‘uhr-vit. See Srrnarvam. 


Sepphoris. sef‘uh-ris (Sepphoris, with various spellings; apparently 
from Heb. sippôr H7606, “bird”). A strongly fortified city c. 4 mi. (6 km.) 
NW of Nazaren. Although not mentioned in the Bible, Sepphoris was 
famous as a military, political, and cultural center and as one of the 
chief cities of Hellenistic Garner. Herop Antipas did much to rebuild and 
enhance the importance of the city. Sepphoris figures prominently in the 
writings of Josernus and in rabbinic literature, and Jesus must have often 


visited it. 


Septuagint. sep ‘too-uh-jint. This term, derived from Latin Septuaginta 
(“Seventy,” reflecting the view that seventy or seventy-two translators 
produced the Pentateuch) and commonly abbreviated with the 
corresponding Roman numeral LXX, is the traditional but imprecise 
name given to the primary Greek version of the Hebrew Bible. The LXX 
appears to have been the first translation made of the OT or of any 
literary work of comparable size into another language, and it thus 
marks a milestone in human culture. 


The story of the origin of the LXX is told in the Letter of Aristeas, a 
pseudepigraphical book written in the second half of the third century 
B.C. It states that Proemy II (called Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 285-247) 
wished to have a translation of the Jewish law for his famous library in 
Alexandria. At his request the high priest Eleazer of Jerusalem sent 
seventy-two men, six from each tribe, to Egypt with a scroll of the Toran 
(the five books of Moses). In seventy-two days they translated one section 
each from this scroll and afterward decided on the wording together. 
Later writers elaborated on this story to the effect that the seventy-two 
had translated the whole OT (not the Penrateuch only), each 
independently of the other, in seclusion. The exact agreement of the 
seventy-two copies proved the work’s inspiration. 

What is the truth of this story? It is generally agreed that the 
Pentateuch was translated from Hebrew into Greek in Egypt around the 
time of Ptolemy II, ca. 280 B.C. The rest of the OT was done by various 
scholars in various places during the next two centuries. It seems most 
likely that the LXX originated not by the desire of Ptolemy II (although 
the project may have had his approval), but out of the need of the 
Alexandrian Jews. Aexanpria of the third century B.C. was a large city 
with a great Jewish population that spoke Greex rather than Hebrew. The 
vigorous Jewish intellectual life of Alexandria (exemplified by Pino 
supazus in a later century) would require that the Torah be available in 
Greek. 


The fact that the LXX was not made all at once is plain by the 


unevenness of its character. Some parts, such as the Pentateuch, present 
a moderately literal and reliable translation of a Hebrew text very 
similar to the Masoretic text (the Hebrew Bible preserved in Judaism). 
Other books, such as Job and Proverbs, are rather free translations, at 
times paraphrastic. In the books of 1 and 2 Samuel, the Greek text differs 
greatly from the Masoretic text, and moreover the character of the 
translation of Samuel and Kings is not homogeneous (thus the Greek 
version of 1 Sam. 1:1 to the end of 2 Sam. 10, and then again of 1 Ki. 
2:12 to the end of 1 Ki. 21, is quite different from the Greek version of 
the rest of these books). The LXX of Jeremiah is one-seventh shorter than 
the Hebrew form of Jeremiah preserved by the Masoretes. And so on. 
The LXX, then, is not one book, but a collection of translations of the OT 
produced by Jews of the Dispersion. Moreover, some biblical books (e.g., 
Judges, Daniel, the Minor Prophets) have been preserved in more than 
one Greek translation. Because of the potential for confusion, some 
scholars reserve the term Septuagint (or LXX) for the original Greek 
version of the Pentateuch, while using Old Greek for the original Greek 
version of the other books (“original” serves to distinguish these versions 
from later revisions or new translations, but it is not always certain 
which of two competing Greek versions may have been produced first). 


The LXX came to have great authority among the non-Palestinian 
Jews. Its use in the synacocurs of the Dispersion made it one of the most 
important missionary aids, for now the Greeks could read the divine 
revelation in their own tongue. When the NT quotes from the OT, as it 
frequently does, the form of the quotation often follows the LXX. Indeed, 
the early Christian cuurcn, built largely on converts from the synagogues 
of the Greek-speaking world, took over the LXX as their Bible. Their use 
of this version to prove that Jesus was the Messian, however, caused a 
change in the Jews’ attitude toward it. Even prior to the coming of 
Christ, there had been competing Greek versions of parts of the Hebrew 
Bible, but by the second century A.D. the Jews completely gave up the 
LXX, which thus became a Christian book. The Jews sponsored new 
Greek translations or revisions of the OT, those by Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion being best known. 


Our oldest complete or nearly complete copies of the LXX available 
today are the three great Greek MSS of the Bible from the fourth and 


fifth centuries A.D.—Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and Alexandrinus. It is quite 
plain that these represent a LXX that has had a long textual history, and 
that it is now impossible to say to what extent these copies agree with 
the original translation made some six or seven hundred years before. 
Origen (died c. A.D. 250) sensed the problem of many divergent 
readings in the MSS in his day and sought to produce a resultant text in 
his Hexapla (a “six-columned” work that contained the Hebrew text in 
Hebrew characters, the Hebrew text in Greek characters, Aquila, the 
LXX, Symmachus, and Theodotion). In addition to this “Hexaplaric” 
recension of the LXX, there is at least another systematic revision known 
as the “Antiochene” or “Lucianic” recension (attributed to Lucian of 
Samosata). 


The Greek versions of the Hebrew Bible are of value for two primary 
reasons. First, they provide an important witness to the interpretation of 
the OT in pre-Christian days. The Greek translators were also 
interpreters who came to the text with the theological and political 
prejudices of their time and thus had to deal with hermeneutical issues 
similar to those we face today. Their work was no doubt influenced, 
whether deliberately or subconsciously, by what they believed the 
Hebrew meant in light of their contemporary situation. Because the LXX 
reflects the theological, social, and political interests of the translators, it 
provides valuable information about how the Hebrew Bible was 
understood and interpreted at the time the translators were working. It 
should be noted that in many difficult passages the renderings in our 
English versions can be traced back to the LXX. Moreover, the Greek 
version played a significant role in the Christian church. The writers of 
the Greek NT naturally read and used the LXX in giving expression to 
the gospel. They drew on its vocabulary, often using expressions found 
in the LXX to draw the reader’s mind to specific passages and themes of 
OT Scripture, and in hundreds of passages they quoted the Greek OT 
directly. 


In the second place, the LXX is a very important tool for the textual 
criticism of the Hebrew Bible. In quite a few cases the Masoretic text and 
the LXX do not agree. A person knowing neither of the original 
languages can sense the difference by comparing Amos 9:11-12 with 
Acts 15:16-17. James quotes Amos, and his quotation agrees in general 


with the LXX, which is quite different from the Masoretic text. Of course, 
the great majority of the differences between the two are insignificant, 
but in some cases, such as this one, the discrepancy is of consequence for 
the meaning of the passage. Another example is Ps. 22:16, where the 
Masoretic text has the strange reading, “like a lion my hands and my 
feet”; most English Bibles, following the LXX, emend the Hebrew text to 
read, “they pierced my hands and my feet.” The use of the Greek 
versions for this purpose is beset with dangers, and some scholars have 
assumed too quickly that the LXX preserves the original text in difficult 
passages. Nevertheless, it would be foolish to deny that the Greek 
versions provide essential data for the establishment of the Hebrew text. 


sepulcher. See tows. 


Serah. sihr-uh’ (Heb. sera H8580, possibly “abundance, prospering”). 
Daughter of Asner and granddaughter of Jacos (Gen. 46:17; Num. 26:46 
[KJV, “Sarah”]; 1 Chr. 7:30). Aside from Dinan (Gen. 46:15), Serah is the 
only daughter mentioned in any of these lists, and Jewish tradition has 
attempted to explain this peculiarity in various ways. The biblical text 
itself gives no explanation, although one of the references (Num. 26:46) 
may hint that one of the Asherite clans was descended from her. 


Seraiah. si-ray’yuh (Heb. sérdyé H8588 and sérayahii H8589 [only Jer. 
36:26], “Yahweh has persevered” or “Yahweh has shown himself ruler”). 
(1) A royal secretary (see scree) in Davmw’s court (2 Sam. 8:17). For the 
variations on his name and further discussion, see Suavsua. 


(2) Son of Azariah, descendant of Zapox, and chief priest at the time of 
the fall of Jerusaiem; he was seized and put to death at Rman by 
Nesucuapnezzar, probably not for anything he had done, but because he 
was a symbol of Hebrew autonomy (2 Ki. 25:18-21; 1 Chr. 6:14; Jer. 
52:24-27). Seraiah was the father of Jenozapax, who was taken into exile 
by Nesucuapnezzar (1 Chr. 6:14-15); the grandfather of Jesnua, postexilic 
high priest (cf. Hag. 1:1 et al.); and an ancestor of Ezra (Ezra 7:1, where 


“son” means “descendant”). 


(3) Son of Tansumetn from Netorpnan and one of the military officers who 
supported Gepauan at Mizpan (2 Ki. 25:23; in Jer. 40:8 the descriptive 
“Neophatite” is applied not to Tanhumeth but to Erna). Gedaliah, who 
had been made governor by Nebuchadnezzar, advised them to accept 
Babylonian rule and promised to treat them fairly (2 Ki. 25:24; Jer. 40:9- 
10). 

(4) Son of Kenaz and brother of Orani, listed in the genealogy of Jupan 
(1 Chr. 4:13-14). 

(5) Son of Asiel and grandfather of Jehu; the latter is listed among the 
clan leaders in the tribe of Simzon whose families increased greatly during 
the days of King Hezexin and who dispossessed the Hamites and Meunites 
near Gepor (1 Chr. 4:35; cf. vv. 38-41). 

(6) An Israelite mentioned among leading individuals who returned 
from Babylon with Zerussase, (Ezra 2:2; apparently called Azarmu in Neh. 
7:7). Perhaps he is the same Seraiah as a priest mentioned elsewhere 
(Neh. 12:1, 12). 

(7) A priest who signed the covenant of Nenemman (Neh. 10:2). Some 
identify him with #6 above. 

(8) Son of Hilkiah; he is listed among the priests who settled in 
Jerusalem and is described as “supervisor in the house of God” (Neh. 
11:11; apparently called Azariah in 1 Chr. 9:11). 

(9) Son of Azriel; he was one of the officials of king Jenomxm who were 
commanded to arrest Jerrman and his scribe Barucn because of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies that had been read to the king (Jer. 36:26). 

(10) Son of Neriah (thus brother of Baruch, Jer. 32:12); he was a staff 
officer to whom Jeremiah gave a scroll so that he might read its 
prophecy to Zepexian in Babylon (Jer. 51:59-64). The name “Seraiah [ben] 
Neriah” occurs in a seal impression dated to the seventh century B.C. 
and is thought to refer to the individual mentioned in Jeremiah. 


seraph. ser‘uf, ser‘uh-fim (Heb. sarap H8597 [pl. sérapim], possibly 


“glowing, burning,” or “noble”). KJV “seraphims” (superfluous English 
pl. form). There are only two references in the Bible to the seraphs (Isa. 
6:2, 6). The number of these creatures is not given. Each seraph is said 
to have six wings, a face, hands, and feet (many scholars regard the 
latter as a euphemism for the genitalia). Two wings covered the face, 
two covered the feet, displaying humility before God, and with two they 
flew. They expressed themselves in words that human ears 
comprehended (6:3, 7). The description seems to suggest a six-winged, 
humanoid figure. 


Seraphs are described by some scholars as winged demons or as 
guardian-griffins. Others make a connection with the snake cults of the 
ANE, pointing both to the riry serpents (KJV) that afflicted the Israelites in 
the wilderness and to the bronze serpent (see Nenusutan), which later was 
destroyed because it had become an object of worship (Num. 21:6-9; 2 
Ki. 18:4). According to this view, the term for “fiery [serpent]” (cf. also 
Deut. 8:15; Isa. 14:29; 30:6), which possibly alludes to the “burning” 
sting of the snakes’ fatal bite or to their bright “glowing” color, is the 
same term used for “seraph.” However, the seraphs as described by 
Isaiah are more like men than snakes. Moreover, although they handled 
hot coals from the altar (Isa. 6:6-7) or may have had fiery countenances, 
it is not certain that their name is derived from the verb meaning “to 
burn” (sarap H8596). More likely, the seraphs or seraphim were an order 
of supernatural or angelic beings (see ance) similar to the cuervss, 
possibly related to the living creatures of Rev. 4:6-8. They stood beside 
or hovered above the heavenly throne of God as functionaries and 
attendants. They acted as agents and spokesmen for God (Isa. 6:6-7). A 
chief duty was that of praising God (6:3). 


Sered. sihr‘id (Heb. sered H6237, derivation uncertain; gentilic sardi 
H6238, “Seredite” [KJV, “Sardite”]). Son of Zesutun, grandson of Jacos, 
and ancestral head of the Seredite clan (Gen. 46:14; Num. 26:26). 


sergeant. See occupaTIons AND PROFESSIONS. 


Sergius Paulus. See Pauzus, sercis. 


serjeant. KJV form of “sergeant.” See occupations AND PROFESSIONS. 


Sermon on the Mount. Traditional title given to Jesus’ discourse 
recorded in Matt. 5-7. This and several other extended discourses of 
Jesus included in the Gospel of Marrnew are given in Mark and Luke in 
the same situations as in Matthew, but always in shorter form. 
Moreover, much of the teaching material that Matthew gives in these 
long discourses is given also by Mark and Luke, with close verbal 
similarity, but in fragments in other settings than Matthew’s. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Church of Beatitudes. 


These facts have caused critical students to question, in greater or 
lesser degree, the integrity of Matthew’s record of the Lord’s teaching 
ministry. Some conservative scholars have held that Matthew presents 
the material reliably but that he has gathered it in topical form. It should 
be remembered, however, that the nature of Jesus’ itinerant ministry to 
shifting crowds was such that he must have repeated similar material a 
great many times under a great variety of circumstances. Moreover, in 
any one extended session of his teaching, there were interruptions, 
questions, arguments, digressions. 


The word sermon is misleading to the modern mind. Matthew does not 


say that Jesus arose, entered the pulpit, and delivered a sermon that he 
had formally prepared in a quiet library. The crowds were following him 
(Matt. 5:1; Lk. 6:17) to see his mmracizs. He went up the mountain a little 
way so that his immediate followers would be nearer than the rest (Matt. 
5:1); and then he came down with them to a level place (Lk. 6:17), still 
in “the mountain.” Presently he sat down and began to teach, with 
special attention to the disciples who were near. 


The biblical writers, of course, used no quotation marks, and the 
modern reader must understand that they do not claim to give 
quotations word for word. Neither do they claim to give all that was said 
on any occasion. They do claim that their words are a true presentation 
of the substance quoted. We can allow our imagination to picture, for 
example, the giving of the first beatitude. Jesus says, “Blessed are you 
poor people.” A dull person interrupts, “How can that be? We’re in 
want.” Jesus replies, “God’s kingdom is yours [if you will have it], but 
more important, Blessed are they who feel their spiritual poverty, for the 
kingdom of heaven is theirs” (Matt. 5:3; Lk. 6:20). The “sermon,” then, is 
a student’s (Matthew’s) report of a class lecture and discussion and 
should be studied in that light. Luke’s account is to be understood as 
based on another student’s notebook (see Lk. 1:1-4 for Luke’s sources of 
information). The fact that there are digressions from a formal outline 
(Matt. 5:25-26, 29-30) is evidence of the genuineness of the record. 
What teacher in touch with the minds of his class is ever able to avoid 
digressions from his basic outline? 


It is remarkable what unity and order of thought is evident in the 
Sermon on the Mount. There is no space for a detailed analytical outline, 
which careful readers can profitably make for themselves. Is the teaching 
of Jesus literally applicable to human beings in this world? The meek do 
not now inherit the earth (Matt. 5:5), and public or national 
nonresistance leads to slavery. 


If we take the teaching of Jesus in the same reasonably flexible way 
that it seems he interpreted the Ten Commandments (Matt. 12:4-5, 11- 
12), the way of the heart rather than of mere outward conduct (5:22, 
28), there is not a word that we need not heed today. We should be 
willing to take a slap in the face. This is not to say that we must stand by 
and see the innocent suffer lawless injury. Jesus did not contradict the 


principle that those responsible for law enforcement must bear “the 
sword” (Rom. 13:1-5) and that “not for nothing.” The Sermon on the 
Mount is Christ’s instruction to us for godly living in the present world. 


Sermon on the Plain. Common title given to Jesus’ discourse 
recorded in Lk. 6:17-49. See SERMON on THE MOUNT. 


serpent. See animats. 


serpent, bronze (brasen). See Nenusnran. 


Serpent’s Stone. See Zomm. 


Serug. sihr’uhg (Heb. seriig H8578, meaning unknown; gk. Serouch 
G4952). Son of Reu and descendant of Smm (Gen. 11:20-23; 1 Chr. 1:26); 
included in Luke’s cengatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:35; KJV, “Saruch”). 


servant. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS; SERVICE. 


Servant of the Lord. The Hebrew expression <ebed yhwh, “the servant 
of Yahweh,” occurs frequently in the OT with reference to various 
individuals, especially Moses (e.g., Josh. 1:1 and often in this book). In 
biblical scholarship, however, the phrase “the Servant of the Lord” refers 
primarily to a messianic figure mentioned repeatedly in Isa. 42-53 whom 
God calls “my servant” (though the specific phrase «ebed yhwh occurs 
only in Isa. 42:19). Modern scholarship distinguishes in this section four 
passages that are often referred to as the “Servant Songs.” They are Isa. 
42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13—53:12. The limits of the individual 
“Songs” are not clear; many would add 42:5-7; 49:7; 50:10-11; and 
others would see a fifth Servant Song in ch. 61:1. 


The interpretation of these passages has been contested. Some contend 
that the prophet was speaking of himself, a view that can sustain itself 
only by the unwarranted removal of Isa. 49:3 (in whole or part) from the 
text of Isaiah and by the most tortuous and unlikely interpretation of ch. 
53. A much more prevalent view is that Isaiah was speaking of the 
mission, suffering, and marvelous continuance of Israr, the nation. This 
view accords with 49:3 but makes difficult an explanation of ch. 53 in 
credible terms; for in what possible sense can the national sufferings be 
understood as vicarious when the prophet himself says (e.g., 42:18-25) 
that it was all their own fault? Besides, though Israel is spoken of as the 
servant (e.g., 43:10), the portrait of the servant-nation outside the key 
passages and of the Servant in the passages is dramatically different. The 
only interpretation capable of sustaining itself through all the details of 
the four passages is that which sees Isaiah as looking forward to the 
perfect Servant and his perfect act of service. 


On this understanding the passages fit perfectly into their context and 
offer a developing portrait of the Lord Jesus Christ. The plight of the 
Gentine world (Isa. 41:28-29) prepares for the Servant, who will bring 
“judgment,” that is, the revelation of the Lord and of his will, to the 
Gentiles (42:1-4). Following this, Isaiah becomes increasingly aware of 
the plight of national Israel (e.g., 42:18-20) until, by ch. 48, he is ready 
to say that the people no longer have any right to their privileged name 
as “Israel” (48:1) and that, though mercy may redeem them from slavery 
in Basyton (48:20-21), yet they know nothing of peace with God (48:22). 
This prepares us for the lesson that the Servant’s task (49:1-6) is first to 
Israel and then to the whole world and that he is himself the only one 
deserving the name Israel (49:3). Unlike the nation (49:13-50:4), the 
Servant is obedient, resolute, and filled with buoyant faith, 
notwithstanding that his obedience will involve him in dreadful suffering 
(50:4-9), but as we obey the call to “behold” (52:13 KJV) we see that 
these sufferings, arising from perfect obedience, are in fact the sufferings 
of a holy sin-bearer (53:1-12), and that as soon as he has suffered, the 
call to enter and enjoy a free salvation can go out alike to Israel (ch. 54) 
and to the whole world (ch. 55). 


The NT applies Isaiah’s Servant passages to Christ (Isa. 42:1-4 is 
quoted as fulfilled in Matt. 12:18-21; and parts of Isa. 52:13—53:12 are 


quoted in Matt. 8:17; Lk. 22:37; Jn. 12:38; Acts 8:32-33; Rom. 10:16; cf. 
also Jn. 1:29; Rom. 8:34; Heb. 9:28; 1 Pet. 2:21-25). The Servant’s 
mission is fulfilled only in Christ: election (Isa. 42:1; 49:7; 1 Pet. 2:4, 6), 
birth (Isa. 49:1; 53:2; Lk. 1:31-35), anointing (Isa. 42:1; 48:16; 59:21; 
61:1; Matt. 3:16; Lk. 4:18-19), ministry (Isa. 49:8-13; Acts 3:13-18), 
obedience (Isa. 50:4-7; Phil. 2:7-8), new covenant (Isa. 42:6; 49:8; 55:3; 
Matt. 26:26-29), vicarious death (Isa. 53:4-12; 1 Pet. 2:22-25), 
resurrection (Isa. 53:10-12; Acts 2:24-36), offer of salvation (Isa. 49:8; 
6:1-2; Lk. 24:46-49), mission to Gentiles (Isa. 42:1, 6-7; 49:6, 12; 60:3, 9; 
Matt. 28:18-20), and glorification and intercession (Isa. 49:3; 53:12; Acts 
2:33-36; Phil. 2:6-11; Heb. 7:24-25). 
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Gilded shabti of the Egyptian priest of Amun (from Iwy, c. 1700 B.C.). Shabtis were small, mummy-shaped figurines that 


came to represent servants for the deceased in the afterlife. 


service. The first biblical occurrences of the Hebrew noun ‘ăbödâ 
H6275 (“work, service”) concern Jacos’s service to Lasan (Gen. 29:27; 
30:26). A different expression (lit., “to stand before”) is used with 
reference to JoszpH’s entering “the service of Pharaoh” (Gen. 41:46). 
Religious service in the OT is closely associated with worsnp rituals in the 
TABERNACLE and the temre (Exod. 27:19 et al.). The priests and Levrres were 
responsible “for the service of the temple of the Lorn” (1 Chr. 23:32; cf. 
Num. 8:11 et al.). As revelation progressed, service acquired a broader 
meaning. “The Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve [Gk. 
diakoned G1354]” (Matt. 20:28), and thereby Jesus set an example for 
his followers (cf. the roorwasune incident, Jn. 13:3-17). He said, “Whoever 
serves me must follow me....My Father will honor the one who serves 
me” (12:26). Early Christians soon grasped Jesus’ concept of total 
religious service, including evangelism and missions. Paul said, “There 
are different kinds of service [diakonia G1355]” (1 Cor. 12:5), and he 
thanked Jesus Christ for “appointing me to his service” (1 Tim. 1:12). In 
a more general sense, all believers are to “serve [douleud G1526] one 
another in love” (Gal. 6:13). 


Seth. seth’ (Heb. šēt H9269, possibly “provision, restitution”; Gk. Séth 
G4953). KJV also Sheth (only 1 Chr. 1:1). Third son of Apam and Eve, 
father of Enosn, and ancestor of the godly messianic line that descends 
from him to Noan (Gen. 4:25-26; 5:3-8; 1 Chr. 1:1; Sir. 49:16; included in 
Luke’s ceneatocy or Jesus curist, Lk. 3:38). He is reported to have lived 912 
years (Gen. 5:8). When Eve named him Seth, she said, “God has granted 
[Sat] me another child in place of Abel, since Cain killed him” (Gen. 
4:25). It is uncertain whether the name originally derives from the verb 
Sit H8883 (“to place, set, appoint”); the statement may reflect a popular 
etymology or it may be simply a play on words. See also Suern. 


Sethur. see’thuhr (Heb. sētûr H6256, possibly “hidden [by God]”). Son 
of Michael, from the tribe of Asner, and one of the twelve spies sent out 


by Moss to reconnoiter the Promised Land (Num. 13:13). 


seven. See numper. 


Seveneh. See Svznz. 


seventy disciples. According to Lk. 10:1 and 17 (KJV and other 
versions), Jesus sent out seventy disciples to minister as a part of his 
extended journey to Jerusaiem (the NIV, following some important MSS, 
has “seventy-two”). The number seventy was symbolic to the Jews. It 
alluded to the group of rxpers that Mosrs had chosen to help with the task 
of leading Israel in the wilderness (Num. 11:16-17, 24-25). Apparently 
on the basis of that group, the number of the members of the Sanueprin, 
the supreme council of the Jews, was set at seventy-one (i.e., seventy 
plus a leader). It was also the “number” of the nations in the world (see 
Gen. 10, where the LXX has seventy-two), and of the members of Jacos’s 
family in Egypt (Gen. 46:27). Some have supposed that Jesus, by his 
choice of this number, was foreshadowing the preaching of the cosps: to 
all nations. Others have argued that the original number of disciples was 
seventy-two, and that later scribes altered it to seventy because the latter 
number had greater significance. 


seventy weeks. According to Dan. 9:24, seventy weeks (lit., “seventy 
sevens”) were decreed for Israr and Jerusaiem “to finish transgression, to 
put an end to sin, to atone for wickedness, to bring in everlasting 
righteousness, to seal up vision and prophecy and to anoint the most 
holy.” The period is said to begin with “the issuing of the decree to 
restore and rebuild Jerusalem” and ends with the time of “the Anointed 
One, the ruler” (v. 25). The seventy weeks are subdivided into seven 
weeks, sixty-two weeks, and one week. After the sixty-two weeks have 


been accomplished, the Anointed One is to be cut off, a period marked 
by desolation and war when the city and sanctuary are destroyed (v. 
26). It is also stated that either the Anointed One or, more likely, the 
ruler or prince mentioned in v. 26b makes a firm covenant with many 
for one week, in the midst of which “he will put an end to sacrifice and 
offering. And on a wing of the temple he will set up an abomination that 
causes desolation, until the end that is decreed is poured out on him” (v. 
27). This passage has received three basic interpretations, all of which 
agree that each week represents seven years so that in round figures the 
seventy weeks equal 490 years. 


(1) According to the traditional view, the end of the seventy weeks 
represents the time of the accomplished work of Curisr on the cross. The 
490 years are thus the period of time from the edict to rebuild Jerusalem 
until Jesus’ death. The question of when that edict was given is however 
greatly disputed. It is most often identified with the time of Artaxerxes’ 
decree to send Ezra back to Jerusalem (c. 458 B.C.). This would put the 
seventieth week approximately in the time of Christ’s earthly ministry. 
Usually the seventieth week is considered to have begun with Christ’s 
baptism, and the “cutting off” is identified with his death about three 
and one-half years later. Others date the seventy weeks from the time of 
the decree issued by Cyrus (538 B.C.). 


(2) Many modern scholars hold that the prophecy was written in the 
second century B.C. and that the writer of Dan is not predicting but 
telling what has already happened. The seventy weeks began in 538 B.C. 
with Cyrus’s decree and ended with the deposition of the high priest 
Onis III in 175 B.C. and his assassination in 172. In this interpretation, 
Dan. 9:26-27 describes the attack on the city by Anriocuus Epiphanes. 


(3) The dispensational view considers the seventy weeks to have 
begun with Artaxerxes’ decree and the sixty-ninth week to have ended 
with Christ’s death. But the great “parenthesis” or unreckoned period 
from Christ’s death until the second coming of Christ for his saints (more 
specifically, the “rapture”) is the period of the Gentiles. Finally, the 
seventieth week is that period of the Anmicurisr in Jerusalem until Christ 
comes again to deliver his church, a period covering seven years. 


seven words from the cross. These sayings of Curisr were probably 
uttered in the following order: (a) Before the darkness: “Father, forgive 
them...” (Lk. 23:34); “Today you will be with me...” (23:43); “Dear 
woman, here is your son...” (Jn. 19:26). (b) During the darkness: “My 
God, my God...” (Matt. 27:46; Mk. 15:34). (c) After the darkness: “I am 
thirsty” (Jn. 19:28, fulfilling Ps. 69:21); “It is finished” (19:30); “Father, 
into your hands...” (Lk. 23:46, quoting Ps. 31:5). Theologically, these 
words, in the order given above, illustrate (1) divine forgiveness, (2) 
assurance of immortality, (3) good works, (4) the awfulness of Christ’s 
death, (5) the true humanity of Christ, (6) the perfection of Christ’s 
atonement, and (7) the divine will. 


sewing. The origin of the skill of sewing is lost in the antiquity of the 
race. The book of Genesis, however, relates that Anam and Eve sewed fig 
leaves to make aprons for themselves (Gen. 3:7). Sewing was done by 
both men and women in the Meoprrerransan world. The only explicit 
reference to sewing in the NT is Jesus’ saying, “No one sews a patch of 
unshrunk cloth on an old garment” (Mk. 2:21 and parallels). It is very 
likely, however, that Pau practiced the craft in tent-making, which was 
his trade. 


sex. The OT contains the major portion of the biblical teaching 
concerning sex. Reference is made to distinctions between the sexes in 
the creation account in Genesis; and the Penrateuch contains numerous 
commandments related to sex and sexual acts. The narrative portions of 
the OT contain references to normal and abnormal sexual activities. 
Portions of the Wispom Literature deal with sex in relation to such diverse 
themes as married love (Sonc or soromon) and the dangers of promiscuity 
(Proverss). The Bible states that OT teachings were included in the 
Scriptures not only for the purpose of conveying redemptive truth but 
also for the “instruction” of believers through the centuries (1 Cor. 
10:11). The OT references to sex seem to fall largely under the latter 
category. 

Sexual intercourse is not referred to directly, but rather by expressions 


such as “becoming one flesh with” (Gen. 2:24), “knowing” (4:1, 17, 25; 
Jdg. 19:25), and “lying with” someone (Gen. 34:7; Num. 31:17, 18; 
Deut. 22:22). This language tends to emphasize the intimate nature of 
the sex act. The concept of “knowing” someone may have a relationship 
to the rau, and the knowledge of good and evil with its possible sexual 
overtones (Gen. 2:17 and 3:7). The Scriptures manifest a clear awareness 
of the emotional and intimate nature of sexual intercourse along with 
the companionship involved between two lovers (Song of Solomon). 
Sexual intercourse outside of marrimace is condemned along with 
prostitution (see prosnrure) and other types of sexual activity, such as 
homosexuality, incest, rape, and bestiality (Exod. 20:14, 17; 22:16; Lev. 
18:6-18, 23; 19:20; 20:15-16). 

For the most part, the early church seemed to rely upon the teachings 
of the OT with respect to sex and the sex role. However, the NT is not 
silent on the topic. When the topic is mentioned, it usually is dealt with 
in relation to the spiritual life of the cnurcu, and the total message of 
redemption as it related to the family and the individual. Sexual 
intercourse between marriage partners is considered appropriate and 
expected (Heb. 13:4); but married couples may forego, at times, natural 
sex relations in order to give themselves to prayer (1 Cor. 7:5). 
Refraining from sexual intercourse is referred to as “depriving each 
other,” and uncontrolled sexual desire of the unmarried and widows is 
spoken of as “burning” (v. 9). Polygamy was condemned by the early 
church and monogamy was the expected practice (1 Cor. 7:1-2; 1 Tim. 
3:2). Homosexuality (Rom. 1:26-28), prostitution, adultery, and 
fornication (Gal. 5:19; Jude 7) were condemned along with other vices 
prevalent in the early Christian era. It was stated that indulgence in such 
vices would keep a person from entering the kingdom of God (1 Cor. 
6:9-10). 


Shaalabbin, Shaalbim. shay’uh-lab’uhn, shay-al’bim (Heb. Sa< 
dlabbin H9125 and ša calbim H9124, prob. “[place of] foxes”; gentilic ša < 
alboni H9126, “Shaalbonite”). The form Shaalabbin occurs in a list of 
towns allotted to the tribe of Dan; it is included between Ir Shemesh (see 
Beru sHemesH #3) and Awaton (Josh. 19:41-42). It must be the same as 


Shaalbim, which is associated with Mount Herrs and Aijalon as places 
from which the Danites could not drive out the Amorires (Jdg. 1:34-35; cf. 
also 1 Ki. 4:9). The descriptive “Shaalbonite,” used of Eliahba, one of 
Davw’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:32; 1 Chr. 11:33), very probably is a 
gentilic adjective of Shaalbim, and some argue that Shaalbon (which 
does not occur in the OT) may have been the original form of the place 
name. See also Suaaum. Shaalabbin/Shaalbim is generally identified with 


modern Selbit, c. 3 mi. (5 km.) NW of Aijalon. 


Shaalbon, Shaalbonite. See Suaatasi, sHaatsm. 


Shaalim. shay’uh-lim (Heb. ša <dlim H9127, “hollows”). KJV Shalim. A 
region near Suausna, between the hill country of Ephraim (see Epnram, muL 
country oF) and the tribal territory of Bensamn, where Saut went looking for 
his father’s donkeys (1 Sam. 9:4). Shaalim has often been identified with 
the Danite town of Shaalbim (see Suaatassin), Some 16 mi. (26 km.) W of 
Jerusatem. However, an area around Bere, N of Jerusalem, would fit the 
context better; accordingly, Shaalim may be the same as Suuat, a region 
close to Orxran (1 Sam. 13:17), a few miles N of Micmasn. 


Shaaph. shay’af (Heb. ša ‘ap H9131, prob. “balm”). (1) Son of Jahdai 
(1 Chr. 2:47) and apparently a descendant of Jupan in the line of Cazes (1 
Chon 2:47). See comments under Janpai. 


(2) Son of Cates by his concubine Maacan; he is described as the 
“father” (i.e., founder) of Mapmannan (1 Chr. 2:49). Some emend the text 
so that this Shaaph can be identified with #1 above. 


Shaaraim. shay‘uh-ray‘im (Heb. 5a <drayim H9139, “[pair of] gates”). 
(1) A town within the tribal territory of Jupan located in the Suepuetan 
(Josh. 15:36; KJV, “Sharaim”). The way from the Valley of Elah (see 
Eran, VALLEY OF) to Gar and Exron is identified as “the Shaaraim road” (1 


Sam. 17:52). The site has not been positively identified, but an attractive 
proposal is modern Khirbet Sairah, very near Azexan. 
(2) One of the Simeonite towns where the clan of Sums son of Zaccur 


lived (1 Chr. 4:31). Its location is uncertain, but some scholars regard 
Shaaraim here as a textual error for Suarunen (Josh. 19:6). 


Shaashgaz. shay-ash’gaz (Heb. ša ʻašgaz H9140, meaning uncertain). A 
eunuch in the court of Ahasuerus (Xerxes), king of Persia (Esth. 2:14). He is 
described as being “in charge of the concubines,” who resided in “the 
second house of the women” (KJV; NIV, “another part of the harem”). 
Initially, the young women who were candidates to become queen spent 
time in the part of the Harem reserved for virgins, which was supervised 
by Hercai (v. 8); after spending a night with the king, they became 
concusines (lesser wives) under the custody of Shaashgaz. Esrner, however, 
won the king’s approval and was made queen rather than a lesser wife 
(v. 17). 


Shabbethai. shab’uh-thi (Heb. Sabbétay H8703, prob. “[born on] the 
Sabbath”). A Levre who apparently challenged Ezra’s instruction that 
those who had married foreign women should divorce them (Ezra 
10:15). The Hebrew text, however, can be understood differently. See 
comments under Janzen. He is probably the same Shabbethai listed 
among the Levites who “instructed the people in the Law” (Neh. 8:7). 
Elsewhere, he and a certain Jozasap are described as “two of the heads of 
the Levites, who had charge of the outside work of the house of God” 
(Neh. 11:16). 


Shachia. See Saxa. 


shackles. Bonds, chains, or fetters, generally for the feet of prisoners, 
and made of bronze or of iron (Jdg. 16:21; Ps. 105:18; 149:8). The NT 
word (Mk. 5:4; Lk. 8:29) indicates that the shackles were for the feet. 


Shaddai, Shadday. See EL sHappal. 
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Shadow cast on sundial. 


shade, shadow. A word used literally, figuratively, and theologically. 
Literally, a shadow of a mountain (Jdg. 9:36), of a tree (Hos. 4:13; Mk. 
4:32), of a dial (2 Ki. 20:9-11), of a booth (Jon. 4:5), of a gourd (4:6), of 
a person (Acts 5:15). Figuratively, it signifies life’s shortness (1 Chr. 
29:15; Job 8:9; Ps. 102:11), protection (either good, as in Ps. 17:8; 36:7; 
91:1; or evil, as in Isa. 30:3; Jer. 48:45), the Messiah’s blessings (Isa. 4:6; 
32:2; 49:2; 51:16), death (either physical, as in Job 10:21-22; Ps. 23:4; 
or spiritual as in Isa. 9:2; Matt. 4:16; Lk. 1:79), and changeableness 
(contrasted with God’s unchangeableness, Jas. 1:17). Theologically, it is 
used of the typical nature of the OT (Col. 2:17; Heb. 8:5; 10:1), 
illustrated in these facts: the OT prefigures in outline the NT substance; 
the OT represents externally (in rites and ceremonies) what the NT 
fulfills internally; the OT saints, nevertheless, could by faith comprehend 
the inner reality of the shadow; the NT, therefore, fulfills and abolishes 
the OT shadow; the NT saints, however, can still draw spiritual 
instruction from the shadow; and, finally, even NT saints, with the 
shadow and the substance, await the full day of spiritual understanding 
(1 Cor. 13:12). 


Shadrach. shad‘rak (Heb. Sadrak H8731 [Aram. H10701], perhaps 
from Akk. Saduraku, “I have been made to feel afraid”). The Babylonian 


name given to Hananian, One of Daniex’s companions taken by Nesucnapnezzar 
to be trained in his palace as counselors to the king (Dan. 1:3-7 et al.). 


Shadud. See Saro. 


shaft. See water suart. 


Shage. See Suacee. 


v= = 


Shagee. shay'gee (Heb. šāgēh H8707, derivation uncertain). KJV Shage. 
A Hararite and the father of Jonathan; the latter was one of Davw’s 
mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:34). In the parallel passage the MT reads 
“Jonathan, Shammah the Hararite” (2 Sam. 23:32-33; the NIV and other 
versions emend to “Jonathan son of Shammah the Hararite”), and 
Shammah is also identified as “son of Agee the Hararite” (2 Sam. 23:11). 
Evidently there has been textual corruption in one or more of these 
passages. According to one view, the name Shagee in Chronicles is 
original, and 2 Sam. 23:32-33 should be emended accordingly. Others 
believe Shagee is a false form, resulting from a confusion of the names 
Shammah and Agee. See also Harare. 


Shahar. shay'hahr (Heb. Safar H8840, “dawn,” referring prob. to the 
reddish morning twilight). In English Bible versions, this name appears 
only in the title of Ps. 22 (KJV, “Aijeleth Shahar”; NIV, “The Doe of the 
Morning”) and in the place name Zeret sHanar (Josh. 13:19). The Hebrew 
word, however, occurs over twenty times in the OT, and some scholars 
believe that at least in a few passages it alludes to the Amore god Shahar 
(the Morning Star, referring to Venus at dawn). Ugaritic mythology 
describes the birth of Shahar and his twin Shalem (deity of the dusk or 
evening) to the Canaanite god Ex. Such expressions as “the rays of dawn” 
(Job 3:9; 41:18) and “the wings of the dawn” (Ps. 139:9) are sometimes 
thought to reflect this Canaanite myth, without necessarily suggesting 


that the biblical writers themselves held to it. Similarly, the description 
of the king of Basy.on as “morning star, son of the dawn” (Isa. 14:12; see 


MORNING star) has been interpreted as suggesting a divine being. 


Shaharaim. shay ‘huh-ray‘im (Heb. sasdrayim H8844, “[two] dawns”). 
A descendant of Bensamn, although his place in the genealogy is unclear 
(1 Chr. 8:8). The passage contains some difficult textual problems, but it 
appears to say that Shaharaim divorced two wives, Husum (who had 
given birth to two sons, v. 11) and Baara, and that afterwards his third 
wife Hodesh gave birth to seven sons in Moas (vv. 9-10; it is not clear 
whether he had always lived in Moab or only after his divorces). 
Shaharaim had an extensive progeny, especially through Expaat (born to 
Hushim). 


Shahazimah. See Suanazuman. 


Shahazumah. shay‘huh-zoo’muh (Heb. šaăsâîmâ H8833, meaning 
uncertain). KJV Shahazimah. A site on the northern boundary of Issachar 
between Mount Tasor and Bern snemesH (Josh. 19:22). Its location is 
unknown, though several proposals have been made, including modern 
el-Kerm (SE of Tabor), which appears to lie on the divide between the 
watersheds of Issachar and Napurau. 


Shalem. shay’‘luhm (Heb. salém H8970, “complete”). A city of Suecuem 
where Jacos went after he left Pappan aram (Gen. 33:18 KJV; cf. also NIV 
mg.). Most scholars, however, believe that the Hebrew word here is the 
common adjective salem H8969 (“complete, whole, safe”), yielding the 
translation, “he arrived safely at the city of Shechem” (NIV). The 
Hebrew form is identical with the name usually rendered Sarem (Gen. 
14:18; Ps. 76:2). 


Shalim. See Suaaum. 


Also Shalishah. A region near Suaaum, between the hill country of 
Ephraim (see Epuram, um country or) and the tribal territory of Bensamn, 
where Sau. went looking for his father’s donkeys (1 Sam. 9:4). 
Unfortunately, the topographical information in this text is difficult to 
sort out. Shalisha was probably a district in SE Ephraim, but the precise 
location is unknown; it is usually thought that the town of Baar suauisHan 
(2 Ki. 4:42) was found in the same area. 


Shalishah. See Suatisua. 


Shallecheth. See Smuku. 


Shalleketh. shal‘uh-kith (Heb. Salleket H8962, meaning uncertain). 
Also Shallecheth. The name of a gate on the upper road in the W part of 
the rempre enclosure in Jerusaiem; the gatekeepers assigned to it were 
Suuppm and Hosan (1 Chr. 26:16). Nothing else is known about this gate, 
although on the assumption that the name might mean “casting forth,” 
the improbable suggestion has been made that the ashes and offal from 
the sacrifices were discarded there. Also doubtful is the view that the 
name means “departing” and that therefore the reference is to the gate 
elsewhere called Sur (2 Ki. 11:5). Some scholars, on the basis of the 
Sepruacint, emend the Hebrew text and translate, “the chamber gate.” 


Shallum. shal’‘uhm (Heb. Sallim H8935, possibly short form of 
Suetemian, “Yahweh has repaid [or replaced]”). (1) Son of Jasesu and one 
of the last kings of the northern kingdom of Israrı (2 Ki. 15:10-15). 
Shallum reigned over the ten tribes after having murdered Zecuarian, who 
was the son of Jerosoam II and the last king of Jenu’s dynasty. Within a 


month this usurper was himself assassinated by Menanem, c. 745 B.C. 


(2) Son of Tixvan and husband of the prophetess Hutpan; he had charge 
of the royal wardrobe (2 Ki. 22:14; 2 Chr. 34:22 [“son of Tokhath”]). 
Some identify him with #13 below. 

(3) Son of Sismai and descendant of Jupan in the line of Jeranmer. (1 
Chr. 2:40). He descended from Jerahmeel’s son, Suesuan, who gave his 
daughter in marriage to an Egyptian slave (vv. 34-35). 

(4) Son of Josan and king of Judah (1 Chr. 3:15; Jer. 22:11). See 


JEHOAHAZ #2. 
(5) Son of Suau and grandson of Smeon (1 Chr. 4:25). 


(6) Son of the high priest Zanox and ancestor of Ezra (1 Chr. 6:12-13; 
Ezra 7:2); probably the same as Mesnuiam in the parallel lists (1 Chr. 
9:11; Neh. 11:11). 

(7) Son of Narna and grandson of Jacos (1 Chr. 7:13 MT, followed by 
most versions); the NIV, on the basis of some MSS and the parallel 
passages (Gen. 46:24; Num. 26:49), has Summ. 

(8) Son of Kor: and descendant of Koran; after the exme, he was the chief 
gatekeeper, stationed at the Kmo's care (1 Chr. 9:17-19 [although some 
think that v. 19 refers to a different person]; see also Ezra 2:42; Neh. 
7:45). His firstborn, Marran, “was entrusted with the responsibility for 
baking the offering bread” (1 Chr. 9:31). This Shallum is often identified 
with Mesuetemman (V. 21), SHeremman (26:14), and Mesuuttam (Neh. 12:25). He 
is probably the same person listed among the gatekeepers who agreed to 
put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:24). 

(9) Father of Jenzxian, an Ephraimite leader (2 Chr. 28:12). 

(10) One of the descendants of Binnui who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:42). 


(11) Son of Hallohesh; he was “ruler of a half-district of Jerusalem” 
and, with his daughters, repaired a section of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh. 3:12). 


(12) Son of Col-Hozeh (Neh. 3:15 NRSV). See Suatiun. 
(13) Father of Hanamex and uncle of Jereman (Jer. 32:7). Some identify 


him with #2 above. 


(14) Father of Maaseiah; the latter was a doorkeeper (NJPS, “guardian 
of the threshold”) who had a room in the temple (Jer. 35:4). 


Shallun. shal’uhnm (Heb. šallûn H8937, possibly “carefree” or else a 
variant of Smarum). Son of Col-Hozeh; he was a postexilic “ruler of the 
district of Mizpah” who rebuilt the Fountan cate, “roofing it over and 
putting its doors and bolts and bars in place.” Shallun was responsible 
also for repairing the wall of the Pool of Smoam (see Suetax, root or), which 
was apparently used to irrigate the xinc’s carpen (Neh. 3:15; NRSV, 
“Shallum”). 


Shalmai. shal’mi (Heb. šalmay H8978, derivation uncertain). Ancestor 
of a family of temple servants (NetHmm) who returned after the exme with 
ZeRUBBABEL (Ezra 2:46 [NRSV, “Shamlai,” following the Qere]; Neh. 7:48). 


Shalman. shal’muhn (Heb. salman H8986, meaning uncertain). An 
otherwise unknown person who “devastated Beth Arbel on the day of 
battle, / when mothers were dashed to the ground with their children” 
(Hos. 10:14; see Bern arset). Evidently this event was well known to the 
Israelites, but the identification of Shalman is difficult. Many think the 
reference is to Suatmaneser V; various other proposals have been made. 


Shalmaneser. shal’muh-nee‘zuhr (Heb. Salman eser H8987, from Ass. 
Sulmanu-asaréd, “[the god] Shulman is chief”). The name of several 
Assyrian kings, though only the last one is mentioned in the OT. (1) 
Shalmaneser I (1274-1245 B.C.), son of Adad-nirari I and the greatest 
warrior of the Middle Assyrian period, is known for having defeated the 
people of Urartu and Guti, and in the W, the Hurrans, Hirmres, and 
Arameans. By his capture of Carcuemisu he was the first to bring Assyria into 
direct clash with the Egyptians in SW Asia. 


(2) Little is known about Shalmaneser II (1030-1020 B.C.), who took 


action to strengthen Assyria after a period of domination by Aramean 
tribes. 
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Basalt statue of Shalmaneser III (from Ashur, 9th cent. B.C.). On the robe is a cuneiform inscription in which Shalmaneser 
describes himself as “the great king, king of all the four regions, the powerful and the mighty rival of the princes of the 


whole universe.” 


(3) Shalmaneser III (859-824 B.C.), son of Ashurnasirpal II, was the 
first Assyrian king to come into direct contact with Israr. By a long series 
of raids he sought to contain the pressure of the hill-tribesmen in Urartu 
(see Ararat) and the Medes and Persians in the Urmia region, but this did 
not prevent his main thrust to the W in thirty-one years of campaigning. 
Three expeditions were needed to neutralize Bit-Adini (Beth-Eden) and 


thus gain a hold of the Evpuratss crossing. In 853 the main march was 
directed toward Damascus; the army advanced to Qarqar on the Oronres, 
where it was faced by a powerful alliance led by Irhuleni of Hamata 
backed by Adad-7idri (Hadadezer, the biblical Ben-wapap II). Anas the 
Israelite supplied 2,000 chariots and 10,000 men. Contingents from 
twelve other kings brought the total muster to 62,900 men, 1,900 
cavalry, and 3,900 chariots. Shalmaneser claimed the victory in a bloody 
contest in which 20,500 died. It is, however, significant that neither 
Hamath nor Damascus was taken, and that the Assyrians did not 
reappear in the W for three years (1 Ki. 16:29; 20:20; 22:1). 

In 849 Shalmaneser again marched westward. Carcuemisn, the last 
nominally independent state in the Upper Euphrates Valley, was 
incorporated into the growing provincial system under direct Assyrian 
control. By 841 the alliance had broken up and Hazar was ruling in 
Damascus in place of the murdered Adad-?idri (2 Ki. 8:15). He now had 
to face the Assyrians alone, and to do this he made a vigorous stand on 
Mount Seni (Hermon, cf. Deut. 3:9), losing 16,000 men and some 
territory. However, the line of attack was diverted to the Meprrerranean via 
the Havran. At Basal-rasi (N of Beirut) Shalmaneser received tribute from 
Tyre and Swon brought in by ship, and from “Jehu, son of Omri”; 
according to the inscription and reliefs on the Black Obelisk set up in 
Caran to commemorate the event, the tribute was carried by Israelite 
porters. Although this incident is not mentioned in the OT, it accords 
with the policy of the usurper Jenu, who may well have sought 
unsuccessfully for help against Hazael’s raids on N Israel (2 Ki. 10:31- 
32). It explains the subsequent need for Assyrian intervention when 
Samaria Made its bid for independence. After one further unsuccessful 
attempt to capture Damascus in 838, Sennacherib appears to have left 
the W alone, probably because of increasing internal disorders at home. 


Toward the end of his reign, Shalmaneser seems to have stayed at 
Calah, the city rebuilt by his father. Here he built himself a new palace 
and armory, an action perhaps necessitated by the revolt of one of his 
sons. Another son, Shamshi-Adad V, was taking action against the rebels 
when his aged father died and he claimed the throne. 


(4) The reign of Shalmaneser IV (782-772 B.C.), son of Adad-nirari III 
who had taken tribute from Samaria (Rimah stela), was spent mostly in 
attempting to suppress local disturbances. 


(5) Shalmaneser V (726-722 B.C.) son of Tictatu-pmzser III (who died in 
727); the only Assyrian king named Shalmaneser in the OT history 
(unless Sunarman, in Hos. 10:14, is a contraction of Shalmaneser). There 
are two references to him. One of these (2 Ki. 17:3-5) recounts how 
Shalmaneser received tribute from Hosuea, the last king of the northern 
kingdom; then, after Hoshea had formed an alliance with So king of 
Egypt, Shalmaneser returned to Palestine in a more extensive campaign, 
imprisoned Hoshea, and besieged the city of Samaria for three years. The 
prophet Hosea, a contemporary of Hoshea’s turbulent reign, speaks out 
against entanglements with either Assyria or Egypt (Hos. 5:13; 7:11; 8:9; 
12:1). The second reference (2 Ki. 18:9-11) synchronizes the siege and 
fall of Samaria with the ruling house of Jerusalem (Hezeximn). Since not 
Shalmaneser, but Sarcon II, was, according to his own testimony, the 
conqueror of Samaria (in 722/721), the biblical record can be 
understood to agree, for it says that (a) “the king of Assyria took 
Samaria” (2 Ki. 17:6) and (b) “the Assyrians took it” (2 Ki. 18:10)—in 
neither case actually affirming that Shalmaneser was the one who 
captured the city. There is a possible allusion to Shalmaneser V in “King 
Jareb” (KJV; NIV, “the great king”), which Hosea uses as a humorous or 
sarcastic reference to some Assyrian king (Hos. 5:13; 10:6). 


Shama. shay’muh (Heb. samd « H9052, prob. “[God] has listened”). Son 
of Hotham the Aroerite (see Arorr); he and his brother Jeiel were among 
Davw’s mighty warriors noted as the “Thirty” (1 Chr. 11:44). 


Shamariah. See Suemarimn. 


shambles. This English term, in its archaic sense of “meat market,” is 
used by the KJV once (1 Cor. 10:25). The Greek word it renders could 
refer to a food market more generally. 


shame. This subject has many aspects: subjective (Gen. 2:25; 3:7) and 
objective (Jer. 11:13; Hos. 9:10); positive (Prov. 19:26; 28:7) and 
negative (Prov. 10:5; Rom. 1:16; 1 Jn. 2:28); literal (Exod. 32:25) and 
figurative (Rev. 3:18; 16:15); individual (Gen. 38:23) and national (Jdg. 
18:7; Isa. 30:3-5); removable (Isa. 54:4) and unremovable (Jer. 23:40); 
loved (Hos. 4:18 ASV) and hated (Eph. 5:12); punitive (Isa. 47:3; Ezek. 
16:51-54; 44:12) and commendatory (1 Sam. 20:30-34; 2 Sam. 6:20; 
13:11-14); now (Heb. 6:6) and future (Ezek. 32:24-25; Dan. 12:2); 
human (Ps. 119:31) and divine (Ps. 69:7-9; 89:45; Isa. 50:6; Heb. 12:2); 
due to something natural (2 Sam. 19:1-5; 1 Cor. 11:6, 14) and due to 
something unnatural (2 Sam. 13:11-14; Phil. 3:19). 


Shamed. See Suemep. 


Shamer. See Suemer. 


Shamgar. sham’gahr (Heb. šamgar H9011, apparently from Hurrian 
Simigari, “[the god] Shimig has given”). One of the Israelite leaders 
during the period of the judges (Jdg. 3:31; 5:6; see sunces, raz). Shamgar is 
identified as “son of Anath,” but some believe that here the Hebrew 
expression may have originally meant something like “warrior of [the 
goddess] Anath” and that subsequently it came to be used as a military 
title. Shamgar is noted for having made a successful raid on the Puustines 
with an oxgoad, a metal-tipped instrument which needed sharpening 
repeatedly. Although Shamgar may have been a Canaanite, he is listed 
among those who delivered the Israelites from oppression. Very likely 
this was the earliest oppression by the Philistines, who interfered with 
Israel’s trade and restricted travel. Shamgar was successful in bringing 
relief to the Israelites before the Canaanite oppression in the days of 
Desoran and Barak. 


Shamhuth. sham‘huhth (Heb. šamhût H9016, derivation uncertain). 
An Izranre who served as commander in charge of the division for the 


sixth month under Davm (1 Chr. 27:8). Shamhuth is usually thought to be 
the same as Suamman the Harodite, one of the Thirty (2 Sam. 23:25; called 
SHammotu the Harorite in 1 Chr. 11:27). 


Shamir (person). shay’muhr (Heb. Samir H9033, “thorn” or 
“diamond”). Son of Micah and descendant of Levi (1 Chr. 24:24). 


Shamir (place). shay’muhr (Heb. Samir H9034, “thorn” or 
“diamond”). (1) A town in the hill country of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 
15:48). Shamir was part of a district that included such towns as Jarre 
and Soco, but its precise location is unknown. Although some think that 
its name is preserved in modern Khirbet es-Sumara (c. 12 mi./19 km. SW 
of Hesron), the identification cannot be confirmed. 

(2) A town in the Ephraimite hill country (see Eruram, nm country oF), 
and the home and burial place of Tota, one of the judges (Jdg. 10:1-2). 
The site is unidentified (there is little to commend the suggestion that 
Shamir may be connected with Samaria). Why Tola, who came from the 


tribe of Issacnar, was living in Ephraim is a matter of speculation. 


Shamlai. See Ssaimar. 


Shamma. sham‘uh (Heb. Sammd > H9007, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Zophah and descendant of Aner (1 Chr. 7:37). 


Shammah. sham‘uh (Heb. šammāh H9015 and šammā > H9007 [only 2 
Sam. 23:11], derivation uncertain). (1) Son of Reuel and grandson of 
Esau; a Chief in Epom (Gen. 36:13, 17; 1 Chr. 1:37). 

(2) Third son of Jessz and older brother of Dav. He was present when 
Samus. anointed David as future king of Israel (1 Sam. 16:9; cf. v. 13). He 
fought, with two older brothers, in the campaign against the Pumistines 


under Saut and was with the Israelite forces in the Valley of Elah when 
David killed Gouar (1 Sam. 17:13, 19). Shammah apparently had two 
sons: the crafty Jonapas (2 Sam. 13:3, 32 [here he is called Snmran]; 1 Chr. 
2:13; 20:7 [Sumea]) and a warrior named Jonatuan (2 Sam. 21:21; here the 
Ketib has Sue). 


(3) A Harodite (see Haron) who was one of David’s mighty warriors (2 
Sam. 23:25; called Suammorn the Harorite in 1 Chr. 11:27). He is usually 
thought to be the same as Snamnurm the Izrahite (1 Chr. 27:8). 


(4) Son of Agee the Harare (2 Sam. 23:11-12). This Shammah, 
regarded as one of David’s three chief warriors (cf. v. 8), is said to have 
defended, successfully and alone, after the other troops had fled, “a field 
full of lentils” from a band of Philistines. (The parallel, 1 Chr. 11:12-14, 
appears to attribute this incident to Errazar son of Dodo, but it is 
generally acknowledged that in this passage the reference to Shammah, 
with surrounding text, accidentally dropped out at some point in the 
textual transmission.) Shammah is apparently mentioned again in the list 
of the Thirty, but only as the father of the warrior Jonathan (2 Sam. 
23:33, if the NIV’s emendation is correct; however, see comments on 1 
Chr. 11:34 under Snacre). Some scholars also believe that this Shammah 
is the same as #3 above (with confusion of the descriptives Harodite and 
Hararite). 


Shammai. sham ‘i (Heb. Sammay H9025, derivation uncertain). (1) Son 
of Onam and descendant of Jupan in the line of Jeraumert (1 Chr. 2:28). 


(2) Son of Rekem and descendant of Judah in the line of Jerahmeel’s 
brother, Cares (1 Chr. 2:44-45). The statement that Shammai’s “son” was 
Maon may indicate that Shammai was the founder of the town by that 
name or that he was the ancestor of the people who settled there. 

(3) Son of Merep (by Brna), included in the genealogy of Judah (1 Chr. 
4:17). 

(4) A Jewish scholar who lived at the end of the first century B.C. and 
the beginning of the first century A.D. See discussion under Hue... 


Shammoth. sham’oth (Heb. Samm6t H9021, derivation uncertain). A 
Harorite (see Haron), listed among Davin’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:27); 
probably the same as SHamman the Harodite (2 Sam. 23:25) and Sxamautu 
the Izrahite (1 Chr. 27:8). 


Shammua. sha-myoo’uh (Heb. Sammiia: H9018, prob. “heard [by 
God]”). Also Shammuah (2 Sam. 5:14 some KJV editions). (1) Son of 
Zaccur and descendant of Revsen; one of the twelve spies sent by Moss to 


Canaan (Num. 13:4). 

(2) Son of Davi and Barusuesa, born after David moved from Hesron to 
Jerusatem (2 Sam. 5:14; 1 Chr. 14:4; called Sumra in 1 Chr. 3:5 MT). 

(3) Son of Galal and descendant of the musician Jepuraun; one of the 
Levires who resettled in Jerusatem after the exnz (Neh. 11:17; called Suemaian 
in 1 Chr. 9:16). 

(4) Head of the priestly family of Busan in the days of Jomxm the high 
priest (Neh. 12:18). 


Shammuah. See Suammua. 


Shamsherai. sham‘shuh-ri (Heb. Samséray H9091, derivation 
uncertain). Son of Jehoram and descendant of Bensamn; he is listed 
among the heads of families who lived in Jerusatem (1 Chr. 8:26). 


Shapham. shay’fuhm (Heb. šāūpām H9171, derivation unknown). A 
leader of the tribe of Gap in Basran, listed as second in importance (1 Chr. 
5:12). He lived “during the reigns of Jotham king of Judah and 
Jeroboam king of Israel” (v. 17). 


Shaphan. shay’fuhn (Heb. šāpān H9177, “coney, rock badger”). (1) 
Son of Azaliah and royal secretary (see scrie) under Josan king of Jupan (2 
Ki. 22:3-20; 2 Chr. 34:8-20). It was Shaphan to whom Hnouxian the high 
priest gave the Book of the Law, which was discovered when the tempe 
was being repaired in 621 B.C. Shaphan read from this law to Josiah, 
who then sent him with Hilkiah the priest and others to confer with 
Huipan the prophetess. As a result, the king’s reform movement gained 
impetus. Shaphan was an important leader in those reforms, and this 
must have brought him into close contact with the prophet Jerrman and 
his work. Shaphan’s family for two generations participated as lay 
leaders in the religious life of Judah and supported the work of 
Jeremiah. His sons were Aram, Exasan, and Gemarian (#2); two grandsons 


mentioned are Gepauan (#2) and Mican (#8). 


(2) Father of Jaazanian (#3); the latter was one of seventy idolaters that 
Ezekre saw in the temple (Ezek. 8:11). Some believe this Shaphan is the 
same as #1, above. 


Shaphat. shay’fat (Heb. šāpā H9151, prob. short form of Suepxatian, 
“Yahweh has judged”). (1) Son of Hori and descendant of Simeon; one of 


the twelve spies sent by Moses to Canaan (Num. 13:5). 
(2) Father of the prophet Eusa (1 Ki. 19:16, 19; 2 Ki. 3:11; 6:31). 


(3) Son of Shemaiah and postexilic descendant of Davin through 
Sotomon and ZeruspaseL (1 Chr. 3:22). Some scholars believe he was the son 
of Shecaniah; see Harrusu #1. 


(4) A leader of the tribe of Gap in Basuan (1 Chr. 5:12). Some scholars, 
following the Sepruacinr and the Targum, interpret the Hebrew spf as a 
common noun rather than a name and translate, “Janai a judge in 
Bashan.” 

(5) Son of Adlai; he was an official under King Davm in charge of the 
herds in the valleys (1 Chr. 27:29). 


Shapher. See Snerre. 


Shaphir. shay fuhr (Heb. Sapir H9160, “beautiful, fair”). KJV Saphir. A 
geographic area, probably a town, against which Mican prophesied (Mic. 
1:11). Its location is unknown. Because of the association with Garm (V. 
10), some have looked for a site in Pumsrie territory (e.g., modern Tell 
es-Sawafir, 4 mi./6 km. SE of Asxpop); others believe the context 
demands a Judean site and have suggested Khirbet el-Kom (or el-Qom, c. 
7 mi./11 km. W of Hesron; this site is on Wadi es-Saffar, which possibly 
preserves the biblical name). 


Sharai. shair'i (Heb. šāray H9232, perhaps “Yahweh has delivered”). 
One of the descendants of Binnui who agreed to put away their foreign 
wives (Ezra 10:40). 


Sharaim. See Suaaram #1. 


Sharar. shair’ahr (Heb. šārār H9243, possibly “firm, healthy”). A 


Hararite who was the father of Ahiam, one of Davw’s mighty warriors (2 
Sam. 23:33; called Suacar in the parallel, 1 Chr. 11:35). 


share. This term, in its meaning prowsnare, is used once by the KJV (1 
Sam. 13:20). 


Sharezer. shuh-ree’zuhr (Heb. Sar »eser H8570, possibly short form of 
Akk. Nabu-Sar-usur, “may [the god] Nebo protect the king”). (1) Son of 
Sennacueris; he and his brother, Adrammelech, joined in murdering their 
father in the temple of Nisrocu (2 Ki. 19:37; Isa. 37:38). See comments 
under Aprammetecn. No extrabiblical sources attest to the name Sharezer 
for one of Sennacherib’s sons. Since the Greek historian Abydenus refers 
to the two brothers as Adramelus and Nergilus, some have thought that 
the full name of the latter was Nergal-Sar-uSur (Nercat-sHarezer). It could 
equally well be a rendering of Šar-etir-aššur, the name of a known son of 
Sennacherib. 

(2) An Israelite leader sent by the inhabitants of Berne. to inquire 
concerning the propriety of keeping the anniversary feast which 
commemorated the destruction of Jerusatem (Zech. 7:2; KJV, “Sherezer”). 
The text is difficult, however, and some argue that it should be rendered, 
“Bethel-Sharezer and Regem-Melech and his men sent to entreat the 
favor of the Lorn” (cf. NJPS); if so, the name may be equivalent to Bel- 
Sar-uSur (i.e., Bersuazzar, “may Bel protect the king”). Another possible 
rendering is, “Bethel—that is, Sharezer and Regem-Melech and his men 
—sent...” See also Recem-mELECcH. 
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Sharon. shair‘uhn (Heb. šārôn H9227, “flat land” or “wet land”; 
gentilic šārônî H9228, “Sharonite”; Gk. Sarn G4926). KJV NT Saron. (1) 
When used with the definite article (hassarén, prob. meaning “the 
plain”), this term refers to the largest of the coastal plains of N Patesrine, 
extending from the Crocodile River in the N to the Valley of Avaton and 
Jorra in the S, a distance of about 50 mi. (80 km.), with a variable width 
of 9-10 mi. (14-16 km.). The relief is of Quaternary and Pleistocene 
origin, largely determined by ancient shorelines, sand-dune deposits, and 
the weathering of red sands that give a brilliant hue to much of its soil 
cover. The sand dunes, some of fossil character, tend to choke or divert 
the lower courses of the rivers, so that swampy conditions have tended 
to prevail in the past along the coast and valleys. It was here that Surrar 
the Sharonite supervised the flocks of King Davm (1 Chr. 27:29). The 
“splendor” of Sharon (Isa. 35:2) suggests the dense vegetation originally 
associated with the whole plain. Its rich soil, now utilized extensively 
under irrigation for citrus groves and other commercial farming, 
formerly yielded beautiful covers of wild flowers. The “rose of Sharon” 
(Cant. 2:1) has been identified with various bulbous pants. In Canaanite 
times, the chief town of Sharon was Dor (Josh. 11:2; 12:23; 1 Ki. 4:11). 
Sharon is mentioned alongside Lyppa in the NT (Acts 9:35). See also 


LasHARON. 


(2) Sharon was also the name of a pasture district E of the Jorpan (1 
Chr. 5:16). It is referred to as among the possessions of Gap, along with 
Guran and Basnan, but its precise location is unknown. Some think Sharon 
here may be a corruption of Smion, the pasture lands of Hermon. Others 
believe it may be the “plateau” of Gilead between Hesuson and the Arnon 
Valley (Deut. 3:10). It is possible that the Moasirs stone refers to this place. 


Sharonite. shair‘uh-nit. A description applied only to Sura, Davw’s 
chief herdsman in the Plain of Suaron (1 Chr. 27:29). 


Sharuhen. shuh-roo‘huhn (Heb. šārûhen H9226, from Egyp. %-ra-ġu- 
na). One of the cities within the territory of Jupan allotted to the tribe of 
Simeon (Josh. 19:6). A comparison of the Simeonite list (19:1-9) with the 
Judahite list (ch. 15) indicates that Sharuhen may be identical with 
Suni (15:32; see also Suaaram). The city was located in the extreme SW 
corner of Canaan. and is mentioned in various Egyptian texts. The 
identification of Sharuhen is debated. Modern Tell el-Farsah (c. 12 
mi./19 km. SE of Gaza) has been a popular proposal in the past, but 
many scholars prefer a site closer to the coast, such as Tell el-sAjjul (c. 4 
mi./6 km. SW of Gaza). 


Shashai. shay’shi (Heb. šāšay H9258, derivation uncertain). One of the 
descendants of Binnui who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 
10:40). 


Shashak. shay’shak (Heb. šāšāq H9265, possibly an Egyp. name). Son 
of Beran (or of Expaat; cf. NRSV) and descendant of Bensamn, listed among 
the heads of families living in Jerusatem (1 Chr. 8:14, 25; cf. v. 28). See 
also Anio #2. 


Shaul. shawl (Heb. $a »til H8620, “one who has been begged for” [cf. 


Yv- _A 


Saut]; gentilic šā -ûlî H8621, “Shaulite”). (1) Son of Samlah; he was an 
early king of Enom who lived in “Rehoboth on the river” (Gen. 36:37-38 
[KJV, “Saul”’]; 1 Chr. 1:48-49). See Remosom #2. 


(2) Son of Smeon (by a Canaanite woman), grandson of Jacos, and 
ancestor of the Shaulite clan (Gen. 46:10; Exod. 6:15; Num. 26:13; 1 
Chr. 4:24). 

(3) Son of Uzziah, descendant of Levi through Konan, and ancestor of 
SamueL (1 Chr. 6:24). 


Shaveh. shay’vuh (Heb. šāwēh H8753, possibly “level [place]” or 
“wasteland”). A plain or valley near Samm (Gen. 14:17). See discussion 
under Kine’s vary. 


Shaveh Kiriathaim. | shay’vuh-kihr-ee-uh-thay’im (Heb. šāwēh 
giryatayim H8754, prob. “plain of the [twin] cities”). The place where 
Keportaomer defeated the Emrres (Gen. 14:5). Apparently it was a plain in 
the environs of Kmiatuam, a city in Transyorpan. 


shaving. Probably most Israelites, like Assa.om, generally allowed their 
hair to grow for a considerable time before cutting it (2 Sam. 14:26). A 
BEARD Was regarded as a natural accompaniment of manhood. The 
ceremonial law forbade priests to shave their heads on account of 
mourning (Lev. 21:5) or to adopt long flowing hair for the same reason 
(Ezek. 44:20). A Nazre was not allowed to shave his head until the time 
covered by his vow expired (Num. 6:5) unless because of accidental 
defilement (6:9). In regard to the vows of Samson and Samur, lifelong 
consecration was intended (Jdg. 13:5; 1 Sam. 1:11). The main biblical 
implications of shaving were (1) cleansing (e.g., Gen. 41:14; Lev. 14:8-9; 
Num. 8:7); (2) mourning (Deut. 21:12; Job 1:20; Jer. 7:29); (3) vows 
(Num. 6:18; Acts 18:18; 21:24); (4) contempt (2 Sam. 10:4; 1 Chr. 19:4); 
(5) dishonor (1 Cor. 11:5-6). 


Shavsha. shav’shuh (Heb. šawšā> H8807, meaning uncertain, but 
possibly an Egyp. word). A royal secretary (see scree) in Davw’s court (1 
Chr. 18:16). The need for such an office reflects the development of 
governmental affairs both domestic and foreign. There are variations of 
this man’s name: Sueva (2 Sam. 20:25), Seranu (2 Sam. 8:17), and Suisua (1 
Ki. 4:3). Many have thought that the spelling Shavsha is the original one. 
Others suggest that the man’s true name was Seraiah and that the form 
Shisha (with its variants) reflects an Egyptian title. In Soromon’s reign, 
two of this man’s sons occupied the same office (1 Ki. 4:3). 


sheaf. A handful of grain left behind the reaper (Jer. 9:22 NRSV), 
gathered and bound usually by children or women (Ruth 2:7, 15) in a 
joyous mood (Ps. 126:6; 129:7-8). Thus stacked the sheaves became dry 
and inflammable (Zech. 12:6; cf. Jdg. 15:1-5), but they made a beautiful 
sight (Song of Songs 7:2). A donkey (Neh. 13:15) or a heavily loaded 
cart (Amos 2:13) bore these bundles to the threshing floor (Ruth 3:6-7; 
Mic. 4:12). Some sheaves, however, were left behind for the poor (Deut. 
24:19; cf. Ruth 2:7, 15; Job 24:10). The sheaf of the mrsrrrurr (Lev. 23:10- 
15; cf. 2 Chr. 31:5-10) typically represents (1) Christians, as 
representatives of a larger harvest (Rom. 16:5; 1 Cor. 16:15; Jas. 1:18), 
possessed by the Spirit (Rom. 8:23), and dedicated to God (Rev. 14:1-5) 
or (2) Christ, as an evidence of believers’ later resurrection (1 Cor. 15:20, 


23). 


Sheal. shee‘uhl (Heb. 52 al H8627, possibly “he has asked [i.e., for a 
child]”). One of the descendants of Bani who agreed to put way their 
foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:29). 


Shealtiel. shee-al’tee-uhl (Heb. Sé alt? él H8630 and Salt él H9003, 
possibly “I have requested [a child] from God”; Gk. Salathiel G4886). 
Also Salathiel (KJV in 1 Chr. 3:17 and NT; NRSV in Matt. 1:12). Eldest 
son of King Jrnoracun (Jeconiah) of Judah and father of Zerussaser, the 


leader of the first group that returned from the Babylonian captivity (1 


Chr. 3:17; Ezra 3:2 et al.; Neh. 12:1; Hag. 1:1 et al.). Shealtiel is included 
in the ceneatocy or jesus curist (Matt. 1:12; Lk. 3:27; on the latter passage, 


see Neri). 


Sheariah. shee‘uh-ri‘uh (Heb. šē:aryâ H9138, perhaps “Yahweh has 
acknowledged”). Son of Azel and descendant of Bensamm in the line of 


Saut (1 Chr. 8:38; 9:44). 


shearing house. See Brr rren. 


Shear-Jashub. shee‘uhr-jay’shuhb (Heb. šēəār yāšûb H8639, “a 
remnant will return”). Son of the prophet Isamu (Isa. 7:3; cf. 10:21-22). 
Shear-Jashub was present when Isaiah confronted King Amaz, and his 
name is symbolical of the message the prophet delivered. Judgment in 
the form of the exnz was an essential aspect of Isaiah’s message, but there 
was also the promise of restoration for a purified remnant. 


Sheba. shee’buh (Heb. šēbā> H8644, meaning uncertain; for ##5-7 
below, the form is šeba © H8680 [2 Sam. 20:1-22; 1 Chr. 5:13; H8681 in 
Josh. 19:2], “seven,” possibly suggesting “completeness”). (1) Son of 
Raamah, descendant of Cusn, and brother of Devan (Gen. 10:7; 1 Chr. 
1:9). See #3, below. 

(2) Son of Joxran and descendant of Suem (Gen. 10:28; 1 Chr. 1:22). See 
#3, below. 

(3) Son of Joxan, descendant of Asranam and Keruran, and brother of 
Dedan (Gen. 25:3; 1 Chr. 1:32). Many have argued that this must be the 
same person as #1 and/or #2 above because (a) all three are associated 
with names connected with Arasa, (b) the first and third have Dedan as a 


brother, and (c) the second and third are in the line of Shem. That the 
first one is in the line of Cush and Ham may indicate the close 


relationship between the S Arabians and Africans (Hamites). It is widely 


thought that the name Sheba is primarily a geographical term, as 
follows. 


(4) A country in S Arabia, now Yemen, the most mountainous and 
fertile part of Arabia. The biblical writers probably regarded the person 
Sheba (#3?) as the source of this country’s name and the progenitor of 
its people, the Saszans. This country gained wealth through control of the 
trade in perfumes and incense, which were important in the life and 
religion of the ancient world. Camel caravans from Sheba (Job 6:19) 
carried northward to the Meprrerranean countries the gold, precious stones, 
and frankincense of S Arabia (Isa. 60:6; Jer. 6:20; Ezek. 27:22). The 
capital of Sheba was first Sirwah and then Marib. In the tenth century 
B.C. the queen of Sheba visited Soromon (1 Ki. 10:1-13; 2 Chr. 9:1-12). 
Her camel caravan brought typical products of Sheba: gold, precious 
stones, and spices, which she exchanged with Solomon. The country also 
played a role in Israel’s expectations for the future. It was hoped that 
Sheba would give gifts to the king of Israel (Ps. 72:10, 15) and praise to 
the God of Israel (Isa. 60:6). 

(5) A town within the tribal territory of Simzon (Josh. 19:2). Sheba is 
missing in the parallel list (1 Chr. 4:28); moreover, if it is included in 
Joshua, the total comes to fourteen towns instead of thirteen (as stated 
in Josh. 19:6). Thus the NIV and other versions translate “or Sheba,” 
indicating that this is an alternate name for Brrrsuesa. A few have thought 


that Sheba and Beersheba were parts of the same city. Still others emend 
Sheba to Shema (on the basis of the similar list in Josh. 15:26). See Suema 


(PLACE). 


(6) Son of Bicrr; he is known for having revolted against Davw (2 Sam. 
20:1-22). Sheba’s revolt appealed to followers of Sau.’s family, since he 
was from the tribe of Bensamn and perhaps a relative of Saul. Also he 
appealed to all northern Israelites with his rallying cry, “We have no 
share in David, / no part in Jesse’s son! / Every man to his tents, O 
Israel!” (2 Sam. 20:1), a cry that was repeated later in Jerosoam’s rebellion 
(1 Ki. 12:16). Joas and the royal bodyguard pursued Sheba until he took 
refuge in Ase. sem maacan in the northernmost part of Israel. Joab besieged 
the city until the inhabitants decapitated Sheba and threw his head over 


the city wall to Joab. 


(7) Son of Abihail; he was one of seven relatives from the tribe of Gap 
who occupied the region E of Guzan (1 Chr. 5:13; cf. vv. 10, 14). 


Shebah. See Suan. 


Shebam. See Seman. 


Shebaniah. sheb‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. šēbanyāhû H8677 [only 1 Chr. 15:24] 
and sebanyd H8676, perhaps “Yahweh has drawn near”). (1) One of the 
priests appointed to blow the trumpet when Davm transferred the ark or THE 
covENANT to Jerusatem (1 Chr. 15:24). 


(2) One of the postexilic Levirss who led worship when the Feast of 
Tabernacles was celebrated (Neh. 9:4-5). He is probably the same as 
either #4 or #5 below. 

(3) A priest who signed the covenant with Nenemman (Neh. 10:4). In the 
days of the high priest Joraxm, the head of Shebaniah’s family was a man 
named Joseph (12:14 KJV and most versions, following MT); here the 
NIV, following some Heb. MSS and ancient versions, has SHecamian (which 
harmonizes with v. 3). 


(4-5) Two Levites who signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 
10:10, 12). One of them should probably be identified with #2 above. 


Shebarim. sheb’uh-rim (Heb. šēbārîm H8696, prob. pl. of Seber H8691, 
“fracture, crushing”). A place cited in connection with the retreat of the 
Israelites from Ar (Josh. 7:5 KJV and other versions). It evidently lay 
somewhere between Ai and Jericuo, but the location is unknown. Some 
ancient versions understood sebarim not as a name but as a common 
term, indicating that the men of Ai pursued the Israelites “until they 
broke [ie., vanquished] them” (cf. NAB, “until they broke ranks”). 
Similarly, modern scholars have suggested such renderings as “to the 


broken city walls” and “as far as the stone quarries” (the latter adopted 
by NIV). 


Shebat. shee’bat (Heb. šēbā H8658, from Akk. Sabdfu). The eleventh 
month in the Hebrew catenpar, corresponding to January-February (Zech. 
1:7; KJV, “Sebat”). 


Sheber. shee’buhr (Heb. Seber H8693, meaning uncertain). Son of Cates 
(by his concubine Maacan), included in the genealogy of Juvan (1 Chr. 
2:48). 


Shebna, Shebnah. sheb‘nuh (Heb. šebnâ H8675, also Sebnd > H8674 
[2 Ki. 18:26, 37], possibly short form of Suesantan, “Yahweh has drawn 
near”). In one passage (Isa. 22:15) Shebna is described as a “steward” 
and as being “in charge of the palace,” evidently a very high and 
influential position that may have included authority over the standing 
army. In this passage, the Lord accuses him of pride and predicts his fall 
(vv. 16-19). Elsewhere, however, Euaxm son of Hilkiah is said to be the 
palace administrator, while Shebna appears as royal secretary (see scree); 
the two of them were part of the delegation sent by King Hezexian to meet 
the emissaries of Sennacuerw (2 Ki. 18:18, 26, 37; 19:2 = Isa. 36:3, 11, 22; 
37:2). It appears that Shebna was demoted from his high position and 
that Eliakim replaced him (cf. Isa. 8:20-22). Given his unusual name, as 
well as the fact that his father’s name is not mentioned, it is possible that 
Shebna was a foreigner. (According to some scholars, the Shebna of Isa. 
22 should be distinguished from the one mentioned in the other 
passages, but it is most improbable that there were two officials of the 
same name, both without any “pedigree,” holding one or other of the 
two most responsible state offices, in the same general period.) 
Shebuel. See Sxuzazt. 


Shecaniah. shek‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. šēkanyāhû H8909 [only 2 Chr. 24:11; 


31:15] and šēkanyâ H8908, “Yahweh dwells”). TNIV Shekaniah. (1) 
Postexilic descendant of Davw in the line of Zeruspase. (1 Chr. 3:21-22). 
The NRSV and other versions, following the Srpruacnr, understand 
Shecaniah to be the son of Obadiah (see Reruaimn #1). This Shecaniah is 
to be identified with the father (or ancestor) of Harrusu (Ezra 8:3) and of 
Surmara (Neh. 3:29). 


(2) A descendant of Aaron whose family in the time of Davin made up 
the tenth division of priests (1 Chr. 24:11). 

(3) A Levre who faithfully assisted Kore in distributing the 
contributions made to the mmr during the reign of Hezexan (2 Chr. 
31:15). 

(4) Son of Jahaziel; he and 300 members of his family returned with 
Ezra from Babylonia to Jerusalem in the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezra 8:5; 
according to 1 Esd. 8:32 [KJV, “Sechenias”], the family descended from 
Zartu, and this reading is adopted in Ezra 8:5 by the NIV and other 
versions). 

(5) Son of Jehiel and descendant of Elam (Ezra 10:2). He acted as 
spokesman for the large congregation whose conscience on the subject of 
mixed marriages had been stirred by Ezra. Shecaniah confessed the 
national sin, expressed the nation’s hope, suggested that a covenant be 
made before the Lord to eliminate the evil of intermarriage, and 
encouraged Ezra to take the lead in this reform. Since his name does not 
appear in the list of Ezra 10:18-44, it is possible that he was not 
personally guilty. 

(6) Son of Arah and father-in-law of Tosian the Ammonite, Nenemian’s 
sworn adversary (Neh. 6:18). 

(7) One of the priests and Levites who returned from exile with 
ZERUBBABEL (Neh. 12:3). Later, in the days of the high priest Jomxm, a 
certain Joseph was the head of his family (v. 14 NIV, following some 
ancient witnesses; see SuepaniaH #3). 


Shechem (person). shek’uhm (Heb. sékem H8902 and šekem H8903 
[Num. 26:31; Josh. 17:2; 1 Chr. 7:19], probably from the corresponding 


place name meaning “shoulder, ridge”; gentilic sikmi H8904, 
“Shechemite”). (1) Son of Hamor the Hivirz; Shechem raped Dinan, the 
daughter of Jacos, and was killed by Smeon and Levi (Gen. 34:2-26; Josh. 
24:32; Jdg. 9:28). See further SHecuen (piace). 


(2) Son of Guran, great-grandson of Manassen, and eponymous ancestor 
of the Shechemite clan (Num. 26:31). Elsewhere, however, “the sons of 
Shechem” (Josh. 17:2 Heb.) are listed with other Manassite clans as 
receiving an inheritance W of the Jorpan, in distinction from the 
Gileadites, who were granted territory in Transsorpan. See also #3 below. 


(3) Son of SHemma and descendant of Manasseh (1 Chr. 7:19). Some 
argue that this Shechem is really Shemida’s brother (cf. Num. 26:31-32) 
and therefore the same as #2 above. 


Shechem (place). shek’uhm (Heb. sékem H8901, “shoulder, ridge”; 
Gk. Sychem G5374). KJV also Sichem (Gen. 12:6; Sir. 50:26) and Sychem 
(Acts 7:16). An ancient Canaanite town in the hill country of Ephraim 
(Josh. 20:7; see Epuram, muL country or) in the neighborhood of Mount 
Germ (Jdg. 9:7), being about 30 mi. (50 km.) N of Jerusatem, just E of 
modern Nablus. It became an important Israelite political and religious 
center. The site is known today as Tell Balatah. 

The city of Shechem makes its initial appearance in biblical history as 
the first place in Canaan to be mentioned in connection with the arrival of 
Abram (Asranam) in the land. Here the Lord appeared to Abram and 
promised the land to his descendants; Abram responded by building an 
altar (Gen. 12:6-7). When Jaco returned from Pappan aram, he settled 
down at Shechem and purchased land from the sons of Hamor (33:18- 
19; Josh. 24:32). In Gen. 33-34 it is seen that Shechem was the name of 
the city and also of the prince of the city. It appears that the names 
Shechem and Hamor are hereditary names or perhaps a kind of title (cf. 
Jdg. 9:28). While Jacob was at Shechem the unfortunate incident of 
Dinan occurred; and Simeon and Lew, her full brothers, exacted drastic 
revenge on the city (Gen. 34). Later the brothers of Joseph were herding 
Jacob’s flock at Shechem when Joseru was sent to check on their welfare 


(37:12-14). The city is not referred to again until the listing of the tribal 
divisions of the land after the conquest (Josh. 17:7); Shechem was in the 
territory allotted to Ephraim. It was selected by Josuua as one of the cities 
of refuge (Josh. 20:7; 21:21; 1 Chr. 6:67). Joshua gave his farewell 
address here (Josh. 24:1) and made a covenant with the people (24:25). 
Joseph was buried in the plot of ground that his father Jacob had 
purchased here (Josh. 24:32). 


One of the interesting personages in the kaleidoscopic history of 
Judges, Asimetecu, the son of Gweon and a concusine, is Closely associated 
with Shechem. Abimelech conspired with his mother’s relatives to kill all 
the other sons of Gideon and to have himself made king of Shechem 
(Jdg. 9:6). Trouble developed between Abimelech and the inhabitants of 
the city; a conspiracy against Abimelech was revealed to him by the 
ruler of the city. In the fighting that followed, Abimelech took the city 
and completely destroyed it. When a number of people took final refuge 
in the stronghold of the temple of Baat-seriry (or EL-serrra), Abimelech 
gathered fuel and fired the stronghold, so that about 1,000 persons 
perished in the conflagration (9:46-49). 


Shechem’s importance is closely linked to its position on the central Ridge Road in Palestine. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Excavation remains of ancient Shechem (Tell Balatah) with Mt. Gerizim in the 


background. 


After the death of Sotomon, his son Renosoam went to Shechem to be 
made king by all Israrı (1 Ki. 12:1; 2 Chr. 10:1); when the principles of 
his prospective administration were challenged by Jrrosoam, Rehoboam 
followed the disastrous advice of his impetuous, youthful counselors and 
thus caused the rupture of the kingdom. Jeroboam became king of ten 
tribes and “fortified Shechem in the hill country of Ephraim” (1 Ki. 
12:25) as his capital. The city is mentioned in parallel passages in the 
Psalms (Ps. 60:6; 108:7) and is named in a list of prophetic 
condemnations against Israel (Hos. 6:9). After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, men from Shechem and other cities came to Mrrau to be 
under the protection of Gepatian and there were deceived and murdered 
by Isumac. (Jer. 41:5). The city is not certainly mentioned again in the 
Bible, but the conversation of Jesus and the Samaritan woman (Jn. 4) 
occurred in this vicinity (see Sycnar). In A.D. 72 the city was rebuilt as 
Flavia Neapolis, from which the name of the present village of Nablus is 
derived. 


The name Shechem occurs in historical records and other sources 
outside Parssrine. It is mentioned as a city captured by Senusert III of 
Egypt (19th cent. B.C.) and appears in the Egyptian cursing texts of 
about the same time. “The mountain of Shechem” is referred to 


incidentally in a satirical letter of the 19th dynasty of Ecyer. Shechem 
also figures in the Amarna Letters; its ruler, Labsayu, and his sons are 
accused of acting against Egypt, though the ruler protests that he is 
devotedly loyal to the pharaoh. 


Archaeological work at Tell Balatah has produced some important 
results. In the first campaign a triple gate of Middle Bronze date was 
found in the NW section of the city; nearby, unearthed in 1926, was a 
large temple that has been identified as the temple of Baal-Berith. Also 
in 1926 the eastern gate of the city was found, along with part of the 
city wall. Middle Bronze Shechem had a fine battered (sloping) wall of 
large, undressed stones, found standing to a maximum height of 32 ft. 
(10 m.), with some of its stones over 6.5 ft. (2 m.) long. Hyxsos-type 
fortifications also occur at Shechem, with ramparts of beaten earth. 
Several cuneiform tablets of the Amarna Age add to the store of written 
materials from Palestine. In 1934 a limestone plaque bearing a 
representation of a serpent goddess and an inscription in alphabetic 
script was found. Additional archaeological work was done from 1956 to 
1973. It is of great interest that the excavators conclude that the temple 
of Baal-Berith (Jdg. 9:4), “Beth Millo” (v. 6), and the “tower” (v. 46) are 
designations of the same temple-citadel structure. 


Shechinah. See Surman. 


Shedeur. shed’ee-uhr (Heb. sédé tir H8725, prob. “Suappar is light”). 
Father of Exur; the latter was a leader of the tribe of Reusen at the time 
of Moses (Num. 1:5; 2:10; 7:30, 35; 10:18). 


sheep. See anmais. 


sheepcote, sheepfold. See sner ren. 


Sheep Gate. The easternmost entrance into the N side of the ancient 
city of Jerusaiem (Neh. 12:39; Jn. 5:2). The Sheep Gate marked the 
terminus in the circuit of the walls, as rebuilt in 444 B.C. and as 
recorded by Nenemman (Neh. 3:1, 32). Almost five centuries later Curist 
healed the man who had been lame for thirty-eight years at the 
neighboring pool of Beruespa (or Beth-zatha, Jn. 5:2-9). This in turn 
confirms the location of the Sheep Gate. Pilgrim reports of the fourth 
Christian century, the mosaic map from Mersa, and modern excavation 
of the large double pools by the Church of St. Anne unite to confirm the 
NE location of Bethesda and hence of the gate. 


sheepmaster. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


sheep pen, sheepfold. An enclosure intended for the protection of 
sheep and also to keep them from wandering out and getting lost. These 
folds were simple walled enclosures, usually without roofs, with the 
walls covered with thorns to keep out robbers. Several flocks would 
usually pass the night in one fold under the care of a shepherd who 
guarded the door. Each shepherd knew his own sheep and was known by 


them. (See Jn. 10:1-6.) sheepshearer. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


sheepskin. A simple garment made from the tanned pelt of sheep. It 
may well be that the sheepskin, still an ordinary article of dress in the E, 
was the initial covering of Apam and Eve in the Garden of Epen (Gen. 
3:21). It was the common dress of the propuers of Israel, and this “hairy 
mantle” (Zech. 13:4 NRSV) was one of their distinctive marks. The Lord 
warned his followers against impostors who borrowed this dress when 
he said: “Watch out for false prophets. They come to you in sheep’s 
clothing” (Matt. 7:15). The material was also used as covering for the 
TABERNACLE (Num. 4:25). See skm. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Sheepfold located in the hills near Nazareth. 


Sheerah. shee‘uh-ruh (Heb. Seéré H8641, perhaps “relative, 
descendant”). KJV Sherah. Daughter of Epuram (according to some, of 
Beran); She is credited with having built Lower and Upper Beru noron as 
well as an otherwise unknown town called Uzzen sureran (1 Chr. 7:24). No 
other woman in the Bible is said to have founded a town. 


sheet. A large piece of linen (Acts 10:11; 11:5). In Jdg. 14:12-13 
“sheets” in KJV probably means “linen undergarments,” though NIV has 
merely “linen garments” (cf. Prov. 31:24). 


Shehariah. shee‘huh-ri‘uh (Heb. s@/aryé H8843, possibly “Yahweh is 
dawning” [cf. Isa. 60:2 and see Suanar]). Son of Jehoram and descendant 
of Bensamwn; he is listed among the heads of families who lived in 
Jerusalem (1 Chr. 8:26). 


Shekaniah. shek’uh-ni‘uh. TNIV form of Suecanian. 


shekel. See MONEY; WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Shekinah. shuh-ki‘nuh (Heb. sékind [from sakan H8905, “to dwell”], 
“dwelling, residence”; in Aram. the word appears also in the form 
Sekinta >). A postbiblical term applied especially to the divine presence. 
The concept is alluded to in passages that refer to God’s ciory (Isa. 60:2; 
Rom. 9:4). Mosss calls this the “cloud” in Exod. 14:19. Its first 
appearance occurred for a twofold purpose when Israrı was being led by 
Moses out of Ecypr. It hid the Israelites from the pursuing Egyptians and 
lighted the way at night for Israel (Exod. 13:21; 14:19-20). To the 
Egyptians it was a cloud of darkness, but to Israel a cloud of light. It 
later covered Smaı when God spoke with Moses (24:15-18), filled the 
TABERNACLE (40:34-35), guided Israel (40:36-38), filled Solomon’s temre (2 
Chr. 7:1), and was seen in connection with Christ’s ministry in the NT 
(Matt. 17:5; Acts 1:9). 


Shelah (person). shee‘luh (Heb. Selah H8941, possibly “offshoot”; 
gentilic Sélani H8989, “Shelanite”; Gk. Sala G4885). KJV also Salah, NT 
Sala. (1) Son (or descendant) of ArpHaxap and more distant descendant of 


Suem (Gen. 10:24; 11:12-15; 1 Chr. 1:18, 24); included in Luke’s cenzatocy 
oF Jesus curist (Lk. 3:35, where Shelah is listed as son of Caman, following 
the LXX). 

(2) Son of Jupan (by his Canaanite wife), grandson of Jacos, and 
ancestor of the Shelanite clan (Gen. 38:5; 46:12; Num. 26:20; 1 Chr. 2:3; 
4:21; the gentilic Sunon in 1 Chr. 9:5 and Neh. 11:5 is widely thought 
to be a textual corruption of “Shelanite”). Shelah was promised in 
marriage to Judah’s widowed daughter-in-law, Tamar, but Judah failed to 


keep his promise (vv. 11, 14, 26). 


Shelah, Pool of. shee‘luh (Heb. šelah H8940, perhaps “canal”). A 
reservoir in Jerusatem, near the Fountain cate and the Kine’s carven; its wall 
was repaired by the ruler of the district of Mizpah, Suaitun son of Col- 


Hozeh (Neh. 3:15 NRSV). It is thought by many to be identical with the 
King’s Pool (2:14) and with the Lower Pool (Isa. 22:9). While some 
identify it with the Pool of Sioa (so NIV; similarly KJV [“Siloah”; cf. Isa. 
8:6, “Shiloah”]), others regard it as a separate reservoir in the complex 
water system of Jerusatem that was fed by the Spring of Gmon. The NJPS 


interprets the word not as a name but as a common noun and renders, 
“the irrigation pool.” 


Shelanite. See Suran. 


Shelemiah. shel‘uh-mi‘uh (Heb. šelemyāhû H8983 and šelemyâ H8982, 
“Yahweh has repaid [or replaced]”). (1) A Levre who was responsible for 
the East cate (1 Chr. 26:14). His full name was Mesueteman (1 Chr. 9:21; 
26:1-2, 9). 

(2-3) Two of the descendants of Binnui who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:39, 41). 

(4) Father of Hananiah; the latter, along with Hanun son of Zalaph, 
was in charge of repairing the portion of the Jrrusatem wall above the 
Horse cate (Neh. 3:30). 


(5) A priest who, along with others, was appointed by Nenemmn to 
oversee the collection and distribution of tithes for the support of the 
Levites (Neh. 13:13). 

(6) Son of Cusn and grandfather of Jexuni; the latter was the official 
sent to Barvo, instructing him to bring to the court the scroll on which 
were written the prophecies of Jerrman (Jer. 36:14). 

(7) Son of Abdeel; he was one of three men commanded by King 
Jenouxm to seize Baruch and Jeremiah, a mission that proved 
unsuccessful (Jer. 36:26). 

(8) Father of Jenucar; the latter and a priest were sent by King Zepexian 
to Jeremiah to ask the prophet to pray for him and the people (Jer. 37:3; 


subsequently Jehucal [Jucal] joined others in recommending the death 
sentence for Jeremiah, 38:1-4). 


(9) Father of Irijah; the latter was a sentry who seized Jeremiah on 
suspicion of deserting to the Babylonians during a temporary lifting of 
the siege (Jer. 37:13). 


Sheleph. shee lif (Heb. Selep H8991, meaning uncertain). Son of Joxran 
and grandson of Esrr, listed in the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:26; 1 Chr. 
1:20). Many think Sheleph is a tribal name, referring to a group in S 
Arasia Otherwise known by the name of as-Salif (or as-Sulaf). 


Shelesh. shee ‘lish (Heb. šēleš H8994, possibly “gentle”). Son of Helem; 
listed among the brave warriors who were heads of families of the tribe 
of Asuer (1 Chr. 7:35; cf. v. 40). 


Shelomi. shi-loh’mi (Heb. s@lomi H8979, possibly “my peace”). Father 
of Ahihud, from the tribe of Asner; the latter was among the leaders 
appointed to divide the land of Canaan among the tribes (Num. 34:27). 


Shelomith. shi-loh ‘mith (Heb. 3él6mit H8984 [male] and sélomit H8985 
[female], possibly “at peace” or “complete”). Sometimes confused with 
SuetomotH, Which according to some scholars is the original male form of 
the name. (1) Daughter of Dibri, from the tribe of Dan. Shelomith’s 
unnamed son (by an Egyptian father), following a quarrel with another 
Israelite, blasphemed the divine name and was subsequently stoned to 
death (Lev. 24:11). 

(2) Daughter of Zerussase. and descendant of Davmw (1 Chr. 3:19); she is 
the only woman listed in this genealogy. 

(3) Son of Shimei and descendant of Levi through Gersuon (1 Chr. 23:9 
KJV and NJPS, following the Qere; NIV and NRSV, “Shelomoth”). 

(4) Son of Izhar and also a Gershonite (1 Chr. 23:18; called 
“Shelomoth” in 24:22). 

(5) Son of Zicri and descendant of Mosrs; he was in charge of all the 


spoils of war and other gifts dedicated to the maintenance of the 
sanctuary (1 Chr. 26:25-28, following the Qere; NRSV, “Shelomoth”). 

(6) Son of Renosoam (by his favorite wife Maacan) and descendant of 
Davw (2 Chr. 11:20). 


(7) Son of Josiphiah; he was family head of the descendants of Banı 
who returned with Ezra from rxun: (Ezra 8:10 NIV and NRSV, following 
LXX and 1 Esd. 8:36). The MT omits the name Bani, yielding the 
translation, “of the descendants of Shelomith: the son of Josiphiah, and 
with him 160 men” (cf. KJV and NJPS). 


Shelomoth. shi-loh’moth (Heb. sél6mét H8977, possibly “at peace” or 
“complete”). Sometimes confused with Suetomrx. (1) Son of Shimei and 
descendant of Lev: through Gersuon (1 Chr. 23:9 NIV and NRSV, following 
the Ketib; KJV and NJPS, “Shelomith”). 

(2) Son of Izhar and also a Gershonite (1 Chr. 24:22; called 
“Shelomith” in 23:18). 

(3) Son of Zicri and descendant of Mosrs; he was in charge of all the 


spoils of war and other gifts dedicated to the maintenance of the 
sanctuary (1 Chr. 26:25-28 NRSV, following the Ketib; KJV and NIV, 
“Shelomith”). 


Shelumiel. shi-loo’‘mee-uhl (Heb. šēlumîēl H8981, “God is my peace 
[i.e., salvation]”). Son of Zurishaddai; he was a leader from the tribe of 
Smeon, heading a division of 59,300 (Num. 2:12; 10:19). Shelumiel was 
among those who assisted Moses in taking a census of the Israelites (1:6) 
and who brought offerings to the Lord for the dedication of the tasernacte 
(7:36-41). See also Satamet. 


Shem. shem (Heb. šēm H9006, possibly “name [i.e., esteemed]” or, like 
Akk. Summum, “son, offspring” [perhaps short form of a theophoric name 
such as Suemurt]; Gk. Sêm G4954). Son of Noan, possibly his firstborn 
(Gen. 5:32 et al.; 1 Chr. 1:4 et al.); included in Luke’s cznzatocy or Jesus 


curist (Lk. 3:36; KJV, “Sem”). Shem evidently was born ninety-eight years 
before the roop and lived to the age of 600 (Gen. 11:10-11). In the 


prophecy that Noah made after the episode of his drunkenness (9:25-27), 
he mentioned “the Lor», the God of Shem,” and added that Japheth’s 


descendants would “live in the tents of Shem,” suggesting that the Aryan 
peoples to a large extent have derived their civilization from the 
Semites. Shem is considered the ancestor of the peoples known as the 
Semmes. The Table of Nations gives additional details concerning Shem’s 
descendants (Gen. 10:21-31; 1 Chr. 1:17-27). His sons Eram, Assuur, 
Arpuaxap, Lup, and Aram are identified in the earlier Bible geographies as 
ancestral to the lands of Persia, Assyria, Cuatpea (prob.), Lyna, and Syria, 
respectively. (The MT at 1 Chr. 1:17 adds four additional sons of Shem, 
but the NIV, following some Gk. MSS and Gen. 10:23, identifies them as 
sons of Aram.) This genealogical information corresponds generally, but 
not fully, to known historical affinities among the peoples of the ANE. 


Shema (person). shee’muh (Heb. šema: H9050, prob. short form of 
Suemaran, “Yahweh has heard”). (1) Son of Hesron and descendant of Cates, 
included in the genealogy of Juvan (1 Chr. 2:43-44). Many of the names 
in this passage refer to places, and Shema could be the name of a 
Judahite settlement; see Surma pace). 

(2) Son of Joel and descendant of Reusen (1 Chr. 5:8); it is possible that 
Shema in this verse should be identified with Surman, or perhaps with 
Sumer, both of whom are mentioned as descendants of Joel earlier in the 
passage (v. 4). See also Jor. #5. 


(3) Son of Expaa, and descendant of Bensamn; he and his brother Berrian, 
heads of families in Avaron, put to flight the inhabitants of Gars (1 Chr. 
8:13). This Shema is apparently the same as the Shimei mentioned later 
in this genealogy (v. 21). 

(4) One of the prominent men who stood near Ezra when the law was 
read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). 


Shema (place). shee’‘muh (Heb. šēma: H9054, meaning uncertain). 
One of “the southernmost towns of the tribe of Judah in the Negev 
toward the boundary of Edom” (Josh. 15:26). Some scholars emend 
Shema to Sheba on the basis of a partially parallel passage that includes 
the latter name among Simeonite towns within Judahite territory (Josh. 
19:2); see Snega #5. Others identify Shema with the “son” of Hebron (1 
Chr. 2:43); see Suema (person) #1. In any case, the location of this town is 
not known. 


Shema, the. shuh-mah’. Name give to the confession found in Deut. 
6:4-9 (followed in synacocur services by 11:13-21 and Num. 15:37-41). 
This designation derives from the first word of the passage, šēma <, 
“Hear!” (imperative form of the verb Sama + H9048). 


Shemaah. shi-may‘uh (Heb. sémd ‘â H9057, occurring with the definite 
article, hassema<d, suggesting that the form should be emended to 
yehdsama «, “Yahweh has heard”). A man from Geran whose two sons, 


Anmzer and Joash (Jexnoasu), were among the ambidextrous relatives of 
Sau. Who joined Davw’s forces at Zixtac (1 Chr. 12:3; cf. v. 1). On the basis 
of the primary Sepruacinr witnesses and a few Hebrew MSS, the plural 


“sons” is often emended to “son”; if the singular reading is original, then 
Shamaah was the father only of Joash. 


Shemaiah. shi-may’yuh (Heb. séma “yāhû H9062 and šēma “yâ H9061, 
“Yahweh has heard”). One of the most common biblical names, borne 
especially by priests and Levires; in some cases it is difficult to distinguish 
between them. (1) Son of Shecaniah and descendant of Dav in the line 
of ZeruppaBeL (1 Chr. 3:22). 


(2) Descendant of Simeon and ancestor of Ziza; the latter was one of the 
clan leaders in the time of Hezexian who invaded the land of the Hamites 
and the Meunites (1 Chr. 4:37; cf. vv. 38-41). 


(3) Son of Joel and descendant of Reusen (1 Chr. 5:4; possibly the same 


as Suema in v. 8). 


(4) Son of Hasshub and descendant of Lew through Merari; listed 
among those who resettled in Jerusatem after the exne (1 Chr. 9:14) and 
among the heads of the Levites “who had charge of the outside work of 
the house of God” (Neh. 11:15). 


(5) Son of Galal, also a Merarite, whose son Obadiah is included 
among those who resettled in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 9:16); he is evidently 
the same as Snammua father of Abda (Neh. 11:17). 

(6) Head of a Levitical family descended from Ezizapuan, listed among 
those who helped to bring the ark or THE covenant to Jerusalem in the reign 
of Davi (1 Chr. 15:8, 11). 

(7) Son of Nethanel; he was a Levitical scribe who recorded the results 
of King David’s choice by lot of those who would serve in the twenty- 
four priestly divisions (1 Chr. 24:6). 

(8) Firstborn son of Ossrp-epom; he and his brothers belonged to the 
division of the gatekeepers, and Shamaiah’s sons “were leaders in their 
father’s family because they were very capable men” (1 Chr. 26:4, 6-7). 

(9) A “man of God” or prophet who advised Renosoam not to take 
military action against Jerosoam and the ten northern tribes that seceded 
(1 Ki. 12:22-24 = 2 Chr. 11:2-4). Rehoboam was later the subject of 
another word from the Lord through Shemaiah, who predicted the king’s 
defeat at the hand of Susnax, pharaoh of Egypt (2 Chr. 12:5-8). Along 
with Ippo the seer, Shemaiah was also a chronicler of the life of 
Rehoboam (12:15). 

(10) One of six Levites whom King Jrnosnarnar sent to teach the law in 
the cities of Juvan (2 Chr. 17:8). Appointed to the same mission were a 
number of princes and priests. 

(11) Descendant of Jepursun the musician; he and his brother UzzeL 
were among the Levites assigned to consecrate the temple in the days of 
Hezexian (2 Chr. 29:14). 

(12) A Levite who faithfully assisted Kore in distributing the 
contributions made to the tempre during the reign of Hezexian (2 Chr. 


31:15). 

(13) A leader of the Levites during the reign of King Josan; along with 
his brothers Conanran and Nermans, Shemaiah provided 5,000 offerings 
(lambs) and five head of cattle for the renewed celebration of the 
Passover (2 Chr. 35:9). 


(14) Descendant of Adonikam and and a family head who returned 
with Ezra from Basyton (Ezra 8:13). 


(15) One of a group of leaders sent by Ezra to Iddo to get attendants 
for the house of God (Ezra 8:16). 

(16) One of the priests descended from Harim who agreed to put away 
their foreign wives (Ezra 10:21). 


(17) Another man in the line of Harim, evidently not the same as #16 
above, but an ordinary Israelite, who had also married a foreign wife 
(Ezra 10:31). 

(18) Son of Shecaniah; he was a priest who guarded the East cate and 
who made repairs to the wall in front of his house (Neh. 3:29). 


(19) Son of Delaiah; he was a hired prophet sent by Tosian and Sansaar 
to intimidate Neneman and so hinder progress on the rebuilding of the 


wall (Neh. 6:10). The fear of assassination was calculated to cause 
Nehemiah to flee into the temple, a forbidden act, and so bring reproach 
upon him in the eyes of the people, and perhaps divine wrath as well. 
Nehemiah wisely refused this ploy (vv. 11-13). 


(20) One of the priests who participated with Nehemiah in the sealing 
of the covenant at the dedication of the wall (Neh. 10:8). He is probably 
the same Shemaiah mentioned in connection with the coming of 
Zerubbabel to Jerusalem (12:6). In the days of the high priest Jomxm, 
Jehonathan was the head of Shemaiah’s priestly family (12:18). 

(21) A priest who took part in one of the choirs at the dedication of 
the wall (Neh. 12:34). 

(22) Descendant of Asaru and grandfather of Zechariah; the latter was 
a musician who participated in the dedication of the wall (Neh. 12:35). 


(23) Another musician who participated in the dedication of the wall 
(Neh. 12:36). 


(24) A priest or Levite who participated in the choir at the dedication 
of the wall (Neh. 12:42). 

(25) Father of a prophet named Urun, from Krata searnm. He prophesied 
against Jerusalem in the time of King Jenomxm, who sought his life. 
Uriah, however, escaped to Egypt, but he was brought back and 
executed by Jehoiakim (Jer. 26:20-23). 

(26) A Nenetamre who was a false prophet; Jeremian pronounced 
judgment upon him and predicted the extinction of his family (Jer. 
29:24-32). 

(27) Father of Delaiah; the latter was one of the officials who 
witnessed Jehoiakim’s burning of the scroll containing the words of 
Jeremiah (Jer. 36:12). 


Shemariah. shem‘uh-ri‘uh (Heb. šēmaryāhû H9080 [only 1 Chr. 12:5, 
MT 12:6] and šēmaryâ H9079, “Yahweh has watched over”). (1) One of 
the ambidextrous Benjamite warriors who joined Davw while he was in 
exile from Savu at the Punistine city of Zac (1 Chr. 12:5; cf. v. 2). 


(2) Son of King Renosoam by his first wife Manara (2 Chr. 11:19; KJV, 
“Shamariah”). 


(3) One of the descendants of Harim who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:32). 


(4) One of the descendants of Binnui who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:41). 


Shemeber. shem-ee’buhr (Heb. Sem »éber H9008, meaning uncertain). 
The king of Zesoum (Gen. 14:2); he and four other kings were defeated in 
the Valley of Siddim by Keportaomer and his allies. 


Shemed. shee’mid (Heb. šemed H9013, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Fraa and descendant of Bensamn; he is credited with having built Ono 
and Lop (1 Chr. 8:12; KJV, “Shamed”). 


Shemer. shee’muhr (Heb. šemer H9070, possibly short form of 
SuemariAn, “Yahweh has watched over”). (1) Owner of a hill purchased by 
King Omri as the site for a city; the king called it Samaria (Heb. Somérén 
H9076) after Shemer (1 Ki. 16:24). 

(2) Son of Mahli, descendant of Lev: through Merari, and ancestor of 
the musician Eman (1 Chr. 6:46). 


(3) An Asherite (1 Chr. 7:34 NRSV). See Suomer. 


Shemida. shi-mi’duh (Heb. sémida« H9026, possibly “the Name [ie., 
God] has understood”; gentilic šēmîdā î H9027, “Shemidaite”). Son of 
Grap, grandson of Manassen, and ancestor of the Shemidaite clan (Num. 
26:32; Josh. 17:2; 1 Chr. 7:19 [some KJV editions, “Shemidah”]). 


sheminith. See music ann musica. instruments (sect. VI). 
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Shemiramoth. shi-mihr'uh-moth (Heb. šēmíîrāmőt H9035, meaning 
unknown). (1) A evre; one of the gatekeepers assigned to be a musician 
when Davin made preparation to transfer the ARK OF THE COVENANT tO JERUSALEM 


(1 Chr. 15:18). He is called one of the brothers of the “second order” 
(NRSV; NIV, “next in rank”) who followed Heman, Asaru, and Ersan. 


Shemiramoth and some others “were to play the lyres according to 
alamoth” (v. 20; see music AND MusICAL INsTRUMENTs Sect. VI). Later, he was one 
of the Levites appointed “to minister before the ark of the Lor», to make 
petition, to give thanks, and to praise the Lorn, the God of Israel” (16:4- 
5). 

(2) One of six Levites whom King Jrnosnarnar sent to teach the law in 
the cities of Juvan (2 Chr. 17:8). Appointed to the same mission were a 
number of princes and priests. 


Shemuel. shem‘yoo-uhl (Heb. šēmû él H9017, possibly “his name is 
God”; see details under Samur). (1) Son of Ammihud; he was a leader 


from the tribe of Simeon, chosen to assist in the distribution of the land 
(Num. 34:20). 

(2) Son of Tola and grandson of Issacuar, described as head of family (1 
Chr. 7:2; NIV, “Samuel”). 

(3) KJV alternate form of Samuel (only 1 Chr. 6:33). 


Shen. shen (Heb. šēn H9095, with the definite article, hassén, “the 
tooth” [possibly alluding to the shape of a topographical formation]). A 
place near which the stone named Ebenezer was set up by Samuer (1 Sam. 
7:12). Shen was evidently not far from Mizpan, but its location is 
unknown. On the basis of Greek and Syriac evidence, the NRSV emends 
the text to Jesuanan, a town some 5 mi. (8 km.) N of Berne. 


Shenazar. See Suenazzar. 


Shenazzar. shi-naz‘uhr (Heb. Sen assar H9100, prob. from Akk. Sin-us 
ur, “may [the god] Sin protect”). KJV Shenazar. Son of the exiled King 
Jenoracun (1 Chr. 3:18). See also Suesupazzar. 


Shenir. See Snr. 
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Sheol. shee’ohl (Heb. 5261 H8619, derivation disputed; suggestions 
include “place of inquiry,” alluding to necromancy [from 5d al H8626, 
“to ask”], and “desolation, destruction” [from šā?āh H8615, “to be 
desolate”]). The place where the pran were believed to dwell. The 
Hebrew term is used sixty-five times in the OT, and more than half of its 
occurrences are found in the Wispom Literature. The KJV translates it as 
“the grave” or “hell” (“the pit” three times). The NIV usually renders it 
“the grave” (Gen. 37:35 et al.), but occasionally gives such contextual 
renderings as “the realm of death” (Deut. 32:22; TNIV, “of the dead”), 
“death” (Job 17:16 et al.), and “depths” (Ps. 139:8). The NRSV and other 


modern versions use the transliteration Sheol. 


The Hebrews evidently shared with their contemporaries the belief 
that there was a region occupied by the dead as a shadowy underworld 
existence. A number of obvious parallels exist between the biblical 
descriptions and references in extrabiblical literature. According to the 
OT, the realm of the dead was a place of darkness (Job 10:21-22; cf. Ps. 
143:3). It was also viewed as a place of silence whose inhabitants cannot 
praise God (Ps. 6:5; 94:17; 99:10-12; 115:17; Eccl. 9:5, 10). The 
inhabitants of Sheol are but a shadow of their former selves; in fact, they 
are called by a term that may mean “shades” (répa im H8327; see 
Repuaite). Sheol is a place of continued existence rather than annihilation, 
and it does not lie beyond the reach of God (Ps. 139:8; Job 26:6). 


An important question regarding Sheol is this: At death, did the OT 
believers go to such a place of gloom or did they go to be with the Lord 
immediately? The former view was prevalent in the early church, which 
also held that Curisr at his death descended into Sheol (Hanes) to bring 
the OT believers to heaven with him. The latter view is held by those 
who believe that the Sheol concept was held by the Israelites in common 
with their pagan neighbors until God gradually revealed more and more 
information about the life after death, climaxing his revelation in Christ 
who brought life and immortality to light. Both views contain 
considerable difficulties. 


Shepham. shee’fuhm (Heb. šēpām H9172, meaning uncertain). One of 
the sites in NE Canaan which served to delineate the E boundary of the 
Promised Land (Num. 34:10-11). It is mentioned between Hazar ENAN 
(prob. modern Qaryatein, c. 70 mi./110 km. NE of Damascus) and Ristan 


(an unknown location apparently not too far to the E or NE of the Sea of 
Galilee), but the site is unknown. 


Shephatiah. shef-uh-thi‘uh (Heb. šēpatyāhû H9153 [only 1 Chr. 12:5; 
27:16; 2 Chr. 21:2] and šēpatyâ H9152, “Yahweh has judged [i.e., 
obtained justice for the innocent]”). (1) Son of Davw by his wife Abital; 
he was among David’s children who were born in Hesron (2 Sam. 3:4; 1 


Chr. 3:3). 
(2) Son of Reuel, descendant of Bensamn, and father of Mesxuttam; the 


latter was a family head who returned to Jerusaiem from the Babylonian 
EXILE (1 Chr. 9:8). 


(3) A Harupnre from the tribe of Benjamin who joined David’s band 
while the latter dwelt at Zmac to escape Sau.’s attempt to take him 
(12:5). 

(4) Son of Maacah and chief officer of the tribe of Smzon while David 
was king (27:16). He belonged to one of the divisions responsible for the 
affairs of the kingdom, serving a month at a time (v. 1). 

(5) Son of Jenosnarnat king of Jupan (1 Chr. 21:2). He and his brothers 
received a very generous inheritance (v. 3). Jehoshaphat’s firstborn, 
Jenoram, killed all his brothers when he became king (v. 4). 

(6) Ancestor of an Israelite family, 372 of whom returned to 
Jerusalem from Babylon with Zerussase, (Ezra 2:4; Neh. 7:9). Later, 80 
more members of this family, plus their head Zebadiah, returned to 
Jerusalem with Ezra (Ezra 8:8). 

(7) Ancestor of a family of Sotomon’s servants who returned to 
Jerusalem with Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:57; Neh. 7:59). 

(8) Son of Mahalalel, descendant of Juvan, and ancestor of Athaiah; the 
latter was a postexilic provincial leader listed among those who lived in 
Jerusalem at the time of Newemian (Neh. 11:4). 


(9) Son of Mattan; he was one of the officials who complained to 
Zepekian about the unfavorable predictions of Jerrman (Jer. 38:1-4). 
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Shephelah. shi-fee‘luh, shef‘uh-luh (Heb. šēpēlâ H9169, “lowland”). 
This name occurs a dozen times in the NRSV, which however does not 
use it consistently to translate the Hebrew term (it is rendered “lowland” 
in Joshua and Judges). The KJV uses a variety of renderings (e.g., 
“valley,” “vale,” “plain”), while the NIV has “western foothills” (Deut. 
1:7 et al.) or simply “foothills” (1 Ki. 10:27 et al.). The term refers to a 
well-known feature of the landforms of Paresrme, namely, the low hill 
tract between the coastal plain and the high central hills of Junza and 
Samaria. It consists of hard Eocene limestones that form low, rocky 
plateaus and hilly swells that rise from the coastal plain to elevations of 
some 1,500 ft. (460 m.) above sea level. The word derives from šāpēl 
H9164, “to become low,” and topographically it is accurate, suggesting 
the foothills below the main limestone dorsal of Judea-Samaria. As a 
buffer zone between the coastal plain of Puusta and the Israelite 
highlands to the interior, the geopolitical character of the Shephelah was 
given clear identity in the OT (e.g., 2 Chr. 26:10; 28:18). 


Shepher. shee’fuhr (Heb. Seper H9184, possibly “beauty”). KJV 
Shapher. The name of a mountain at which the Israelites camped in the 
period of the wilderness wandering (Num. 33:23-24). It is listed between 


Kehelathah and Haradah, but none of these sites can be identified. 


shepherd. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Shephi. See Sueruo. 


Shepho. shee’foh (Heb. šēpô H9143 [šēpy in 1 Chr. 1:40], derivation 
uncertain). Son of SHosa, and grandson of Ser the Horr: (Gen. 36:23; in 1 
Chr. 1:40 the KJV and other versions have “Shephi,” following MT); he 
was a chieftain living in Epom (Gen. 36:21). 


Shephupham. shi-fyoo‘fuhm (Heb. s@pipdm H9145 [not in NIV], prob. 
a textual corruption of šûpām H8792, meaning unknown). Son of 
Bensamin, grandson of Jacos, and eponymous ancestor of the Shuphamite 
clan (Num. 26:39 NRSV and other modern versions, following the MT). 
Both the KJV and the NIV have Suupnam, which is the reading of a few 
Hebrew MSS and several ancient versions. In the several genealogical 
lists of Benjamin there seems to be a tendency toward the use of pairs of 
names of similar sound with some variations occurring. For example, in 
the present passage Shephupham/Shupham is paired with Hupxam and 
Huphamites, whereas a parallel passage has Suuppm and Hurrem (1 Chr. 
7:12). Huppim occurs also in the initial list of Benjamin’s sons, but 
instead of Shuppim that list has Murrm (Gen. 46:21). See also SuepHupnan. 
There seems to have been a trend toward stylization and simplification 
of names. 


Shephuphan. shi-fyoo’fuhn (Heb. séptipdn H9146, meaning unknown). 
Son of Bera and grandson of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:5). Some Hebrew MSS and 
the Aramaic Targum read Suepxurnam. 


Sherah. See Suzzran. 


sherd. See potsuerp. 
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Sherebiah. sher‘uh-bi‘uh (Heb. séréby@ H9221, meaning uncertain). 
(1) A Leve who, with his extended family, joined Ezra at a river 
encampment in Basyton in preparation for journeying to Patesmne (Ezra 
8:18, 24). Mentioned alongside Hasnasian, he is described as “a capable 
man” to whom were committed funds and vessels for the tevr treasury 
at Jerusatem. Although opinions differ, this Sherebiah is probably the same 
Levite who assisted in Ezra’s public reading and exposition of the law 
(Neh. 8:7), shared in leading worship (9:4-5), and joined in sealing the 
covenant with Nevemman (10:12). See also #2 below. 

(2) A Levite who returned from exile in company with Zerussase. and 


“who, together with his associates, was in charge of the songs of 
thanksgiving” (Neh. 12:8, 24). Some believe that he is the same as #1 
above, but that presents chronological problems. It is also possible that 
“Sherebiah” was a family name. 


Sheresh. shihr‘ish (Heb. Sere¥ H9246, perhaps “offshoot” or “clever”). 
Son of Marr and grandson of Manassexn (1 Chr. 7:16). 


Sherezer. See Suarezer. 


Sheshach. shee’shak (Heb. šēšak H9263). TNIV Sheshak. This name, 
which occurs twice (Jer. 25:26; 51:41), is evidently a reference to 
“Babel” (Basyton), using a cryptic device whereby the first letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet was substituted for the last letter, the second letter for 
the next-to-last letter, and so on. See also Les kamar. 
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Sheshai. shee’shi (Heb. šēšay H9259, derivation uncertain). One of 
three descendants of Anax who lived in Hesron when the Israelites spied 


out the land and who were defeated by the invading Israelites (Num. 
13:22; Josh. 15:14; Jdg. 1:10). See Anman. 


Sheshak. shee’shak. TNIV form of Suesuacu. 
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Sheshan. shee’shan (Heb. šēšān H9264, meaning unknown). Son of Ishi 
and descendant of Juvan through the line of JeranmerL (1 Chr. 2:31). He is 


said to have had a son named Anta, but subsequently the text states that 


he only had daughters, that he gave an unnamed daughter in marriage 
to his Egyptian servant Jarna, and that this daughter gave birth to a son 


named Arra (vv. 34-35). Some have argued that Ahlai was the name of 


Sheshan’s daughter (in which case the introductory phrase in the 
Hebrew of v. 31, “the sons of Sheshan,” is a general reference to 
progeny). Other proposals have been made; for example, that Ahlai and 
Attai were one and the same person, or that Ahlai was the name given to 
Jarha when he was adopted. 


Sheshbazzar. shesh-baz‘uhr (Heb. šēšbassar H9256 [Aram. H10746], 
an Akk. theophoric name [cf. Suenazzar], though the precise derivation is 
disputed). A postexilic Israelite referred to as the “prince” of Jupan who 
brought the tmr treasures from Basyton to Jerusatem (Ezra 1:8, 11). 
Elsewhere we are told that, having been appointed “governor” by Cyrus, 
Sheshbazzar “laid the foundations of the house of God in Jerusalem” 
(Ezra 5:14, 16). The identity of Sheshbazzar is disputed. If the 
designation “prince” indicates royalty, he may well have been the son of 
Jenoracuin (Jeconiah), king of Judah from 598 to 597 B.C., who was 
carried into captivity by Nesucapnezzar. Among the sons of Jehoicahin 
was one named Suenazzar (1 Chr. 3:18), which some scholars have 


considered a variant form of Sheshbazzar. Others have proposed that 
Sheshbazzar should be identified with Zerubbabel. In any case, 


Sheshbazzar holds an important place in the continuation of the Davidic 
royal line, which after the return and restoration of the city of David and 
the other covenant sites of his once glorious kingdom, should produce 
the Messian. The hope of Cyrus, called God’s “anointed” (Isa. 45:1), was 
that the divine temple of the Jews be rebuilt and that the core of Israel’s 
heritage be preserved; both were accomplished through Sheshbazzar. 


Sheshonk. See Suisuax. 


Sheth. sheth (Heb. sét H9269, possibly “provision, restitution”). (1) The 
expression “the sons of Sheth” is used in one of Bataamw’s oracles with 
reference to the people of Moas (Num. 24:17). The Hebrew form of the 
name is identical to that of Seru (Gen. 4:25-26 et al.), but since it is very 
unlikely that Seth could have been viewed as the ancestor of the 
Moabites—or of any other nation, for that matter—perhaps the Shethites 
were a people group living in or near Moab. The Hebrew text is difficult, 
however, and many scholars (on the basis of Jer. 48:45, which seems to 
be a quotation of Num. 21:28a plus 24:17b) emend it to “the people of 
tumult” (cf. NIV mg., “the noisy boasters”). 


(2) KJV alternate form of Semu (only 1 Chr. 1:1). 


v=, = 


Shethar. shee’thahr (Heb. šētār H9285, meaning uncertain). One of 
“the seven nobles of Persia and Media who had special access to the king 
and were highest in the kingdom” (Esth. 1:14). Queen Vasut: was 
banished by Ahasuerus (Xerxes) on their advice. 


Shethar-Bozenai. shee’thahr-boz‘uh-ni (Heb. sétar béznay H10750, 
meaning uncertain). KJV Shethar-boznai. A Persian official who joined 
Tatrenal, the governor of the province of Trans-Euphrates, in complaining 
to King Darus about the Jewish rebuilding of the temre (Ezra 5:3, 6; 6:6, 
13). Darius returned a decree requiring them to refrain from hindering 
the work and to assist completion of the building, and its continuing 


services, in every way possible. 


Shethar-boznai. See Sueruar-Bozenal. 


Sheva. shee’vuh (Heb. šēwā> H8737, prob. an Aram. name meaning 
perhaps “similar [to his father]”). (1) A royal secretary (see scree) in 
Davw’s court (2 Sam. 8:17). For the variations on his name and further 
discussion, see Suavsua. 


(2) Son of Cates (by his concubine Maacan) and descendant of Jupan (1 
Chr. 2:49). He is identified as “the father of Macbenah and Gibea,” 
meaning probably that he was the founder of the two cities bearing 
those names. 


shewbread. See tasernacte. 


Shibah. shi’buh (Heb. šib <â H8683, “oath” or “abundance”). The name 
that Isaac gave to a well dug by his servants (Gen. 26:33). See discussion 


under Beersuesa. 


shibboleth. shib’uh-lith (Heb. Sibbdlet H8672, “[head of] grain,” or 
H8673, “flood”; contrasted in pronunciation with sibbdlet H6027). The 
password used by the Gileadites at the Jorpan to detect the fleeing 
Ephraimites (Jdg. 12:6). Because the point to the story is not the 
meaning of the word but its pronunciation, the English versions 
transliterate (rather than translate) it as shibboleth; similarly, the 
Ephraimites’ pronunciation is given as sibboleth. What the difference was, 
however, has been a matter of considerable debate. It has been argued 
that some Israelites pronounced § (sh) as s, but this view lacks evidence. 
Others suggest that the Israelites in Transsorpan (where Guran is located) 
preserved an earlier sound that those W of the Jordan (Cisjordan) were 
unable to imitate precisely. 


Shibmah. See Sivan. 


Shicron. See Suxeron. 


shield. See arms ann armor. 


shiggaion. shuh-gay’on (Heb. siggdyén H8710). The meaning of this 
term (found only in the title of Ps. 7, and the plural shigionoth in Hab. 
3:1) is obscure, and Bible versions simply transliterate it. It probably 
derives from the verb saga H8706 (“to go astray, stagger”), so some have 
suggested the meaning “dithyramb” (i.e., a song with rapidly changing 
mood or with sporadic rhythm); others appeal to Akkadian šegû and 


translate “dirge, lament,” characterized by a wandering style. 


shigionoth. See sHIGGAION. 


Shihon. See Snov. 


Shihor. shi‘hor (Heb. si/6r H8865, prob. from Egyp. s(y)-Ar, “waters of 
[the god] Horus”). KJV also Sihor. A river described as lying “on the east 
of [lit., before] Egypt” and cited as the southern extremity of the land 
that remained to be conquered in Josnua’s old age (Josh. 13:3). Shihor 
appears to have been an extremity of one of the arms of the Nur, perhaps 
the Pelusiac or the Bubastite. This identification agrees with the 
occurrence of Shihor in Isa. 23:3, where it is in parallelism with “the 
River” (i.e., the Nile), and in Jer. 2:18, where it parallels the Eurnrarss, 
the chief river of Assyria. Some have thought that the occurrence of 
Shihor in Josh. 13:3 and 1 Chr. 13:5 (where it is cited as the S extremity 
of the Davidic empire) would seem to warrant an identification of Shihor 
with the Wadi el-<Arish, c. 100 mi. (160 km.) E of the Nile (see Ecyer, wani 


or). Since, however, the area of the Sinai S of this wadi was for the most 


part uninhabited, it may be that these passages simply indicate the 
extreme limits of Israelite influence. 


Shihor Libnath. shi‘hor-lib’nath (Heb. si#ér libndt H8866, possibly 
“the waters of Libnath” [see Smmor]). A town or stream that served to 
mark the SW boundary of the territory apportioned to the tribe of Asner 
(Josh. 19:26). It was evidently in the area of Mount Carms, but its 


identification is uncertain. Some scholars have suggested locations S of 
Carmel; others believe the name refers to the mouth of the River Kison. 


Shikkeron. shik’uh-ron (Heb. šikkārôn H8914, meaning uncertain). 
KJV Shicron. A town on the NW border of the tribal territory of Jupan, 
between the Puuste city of Ekron and Mount Baatan, toward the sea 
(Josh. 15:11). Shikkeron is probably to be identified with modern Tell 
el-Ful, some 4 mi. (6 km.) NW of Ekron and a little N of the Valley of 


SorEK. 


Shilhi. shil*hi (Heb. šilt H8944, meaning uncertain). The father of 
Azubah, who was King Asa’s wife and mother of King Jrnosuapnat (1 Ki. 


22:42; 2 Chr. 20:31). Because the name is otherwise unattested, some 
emend the text to read “Azubah from Shilhim” or understand the term as 
a gentilic, “Azubah daughter of a Shilhite” (see Summ). 


Shilhim. shil‘him (Heb. silsim H8946, meaning uncertain). A town in 
the Necev within the tribal territory of Jupan (Josh. 15:32). It is probably 
to be identified with Suarunen, as suggested by the parallel list (19:6). 


Shillem. shil‘uhm (Heb. sillém H8973, prob. short form of Suetemun, 
“Yahweh has repaid”; gentilic šillēmî H8980, “Shillemite”). Son of 
Naputau, grandson of Jacos, and eponymous ancestor of the Shillemite 


clan (Gen. 46:24; Num. 26:49; in 1 Chr. 7:13 most versions, following 
the MT, have Suatium). 


Shiloah. shi-loh’uh (Heb. šilðah H8942, from salah H8938, “to send”; 
possibly alternate form of Sela) H8940, which may mean “canal” [see 
SuetaH]). The prophet Isarn, in the days of King Asaz, accused his people 
of rejecting “the gently flowing waters of Shiloah” (Isa. 8:6). The 
Sepruacint renders this name as Siloam G4978, but one should not assume 
that the passage refers specifically to the Pool of Siloam mentioned in 
Jn. 9:7; more likely it has in view an aqueduct connecting the Gion 
Spring to the southern side of Jerusatem. See comments under Sioa. 


Shiloh. shi‘loh (usually sil6h H8926, but also Sil6 H8931 [Jdg. 21:19 et 
al.] and Sil6 H8870 [only Jdg. 21:21; Jer. 7:12], meaning uncertain; the 
original form was prob. Silon, for the gentilic is silont H8872 [see 
Suontre]). A city in the territory of Epuram, located by the biblical text as 
N of Betuet, S of Lesonan, and to the E of a road that connected Bethel to 
Suecuem (Jdg. 21:19). It is identified with modern Khirbet Seilun, 20 mi. 
(32 km.) NNE of Jerusatem. The ark of THE CovENANT and the rtasernacie were 
there from the time of Josnua through that of Samuri. Shiloh was thus an 
important religious center for the Israelites. Its location was well suited 
to be a quiet place of worship. The town was surrounded by hills on all 
sides except the SW, and pasture lands and a water supply were nearby. 
The position is not strategic, however, and did not lend itself to defense 
nor to control of highways and land areas. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Remains of ancient Shiloh in the hill country of Ephraim. (View to the E.) 


It was from Shiloh that the men of Benjam, by Israel’s permission, 
kidnapped wives after the Benjamite war under the priesthood of 
Puinenas, the grandson of Aaron (Jdg. 21). The godly Exxanan and his family 
went to Shiloh before the birth of Samuel (1 Sam. 1:3). Here the boy 
Samuel received his call from God (3:20-21). From the time of the 
removal of the ark, however, Shiloh gradually lost its importance, 
especially when Davw made Jrrusatem the capital of the kingdom of Israrı. 
This loss of importance was principally because God “abandoned the 
tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent he had set up among men” (Ps. 78:60). 
During the reign of King Sau. and especially during his war with the 
Puustines, Anyuan, great-grandson of Eli, was high priest of Israel, wearing 
the sacred renon at Shiloh (1 Sam. 14:3). After the division of the 
kingdom, though the ark and the rempre were at Jerusalem, and though 
Jerosoam, the apostate king, had set up centers of worship at Dan and at 
Bethel, another Ahijah, prophet of the Lord, was still at Shiloh, 
representing God before the true people of God in the northern kingdom. 
To him Jeroboam sent to inquire about his sick son (1 Ki. 14), and here 
Ahijah pronounced the doom of Jeroboam’s house (14:13). In the days of 
Jeremiah, Shiloh was a ruin (Jer. 7:12, 14), though there were some 
men there after the destruction of Jerusalem (41:5). 


In Gen. 49:10, part of Jacos’s blessing to his son Jupan, we find the 


Hebrew phrase sad ki-yabo? Siloh (Qere Silé). Rendered “until Shiloh 
come” by the KJV, these words have been the occasion of a great deal of 
discussion and difficulty. (1) Shiloh in this passage has been taken 
traditionally as a name designating the Messan. The name in this case 
might be derived from the verb Salah H8922, “to be at ease,” and would 
mean something like “the peace-giver,” but this derivation is 
linguistically difficult. Shiloh is not found elsewhere in the Bible as a 
personal name, and the passage is not cited in the NT (as it likely would 
be if it had been regarded as a prediction of the Messiah). (2) A second 
interpretation suggests that Shiloh does refer to the city mentioned 
above, and the passage indicates that Judah or Judean rule was to 
continue until it extended as far as Shiloh (or until the Messiah came to 
Shiloh). (3) Another suggestion, which involves a minor textual change, 
is based on the ancient versions. According to this view, the word should 
be read as šellô, “what belongs to him” (i.e., the particle ša- H8611, 
“which,” plus 16, “to him”). In support of this rendering, appeal can be 
made to Ezek. 21:27 (“until he comes to whom it rightfully belongs,” 
probably an echo of Gen. 49:10). Thus the NIV renders the Genesis 
passage, “until he comes to whom it belongs” (so also the Syriac 
version). (4) Alternatively, some scholars understand the first element of 
the word to be say H8856, “gift,” and translate, “until tribute comes to 
him” (NRSV; similarly, NJPS). (5) Among various emendations 
proposed, a popular suggestion is moseéloh, “his ruler.” Interestingly, the 
Akkadian word for “prince” or “ruler” is šêlu (Silu), and “his ruler” would 
appear as Sayydl6. 


Shiloni. See Ssnonirz #2. 


Shilonite. shi‘luh-nit (Heb. Sion? H8872 [in 1 Chr. 9:5, šilônî], gentilic 
of šilðh H8926; see Sunon). (1) Descriptive term applied to Anyuan the 
prophet, who tore the garment of Jrrosoam into twelve pieces and 
prophesied that ten tribes would be given him (1 Ki. 11:29 [NIV, “of 
Shiloh”]; 12:15; 15:29; 2 Chr. 9:29; 10:15). 

(2) A clan descended from Jupan, mentioned in two lists of those who 


returned from the Babylonian exnz (1 Chr. 9:5 [TNIV, “Shelanites”]; Neh. 
11:5 [NIV and TNIV, “of Shelah”; KJV, “Shiloni”]). If the Masoretic 
vocalization is correct, these may have been persons who traced their 
relationship and ancestry to the city of Shiloh and who after the exile 
resettled in Jerusalem. The NIV/TNIV renderings are based on the view 
that one or both of these passages should read Sélani H8989, “Shelanite,” 
that is, descendants of Sman son of Judah (cf. Gen. 38:5; Num. 26:20). 


Shilshah. shil’shah (Heb. šilšâ H8996, perhaps “gentle”). Son of 
Zophah and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:37); some emend the text to 
“Shelesh” (v. 35). 


Shimea. shim’ee-uh (Heb. sim <a» H9055, prob. short form of a name 
such as Suemamn, “Yahweh has heard”). (1) Son of Jesse (1 Chr. 2:13 [KJV, 
“Shimma”]; 20:7). See SHamman #2. 


(2) Son of Davo (1 Chr. 3:5). See SHammua #2. 
(3) Son of Uzzah and descendant of Lew through Merar (1 Chr. 6:30 
[Heb. text, v. 15]). 


(4) Son of Michael, descendant of Levi through GersHom, and 
grandfather of Asaru the musician (1 Chr. 6:39 [Heb. text, v. 24]). 


Shimeah. shim’ee-uh (Heb. Sim?4 H9009 [1 Chr. 8:32], derivation 
uncertain; sim ‘â H9056 [2 Sam. 13:3 et al.], prob. short form of a name 
such as Suemamn, “Yahweh has heard”). (1) Son of Jesse (2 Sam. 13:3, 32; 
21:21). See Samman #2. 


(2) Son of Mikloth, descendant of Bensamn, and relative of King Sau. (1 
Chr. 8:32; called “Shimeam” in 9:38). 


Shimeam. shim’ee-uhm (Heb. šim 4m H9010, derivation uncertain). 
See Suimeau #2. 


Shimeath. shimee-ath (Heb. sim «at H9064, prob. short form of a name 
such as Suemaian, “Yahweh has heard”). An “Ammonite woman” who was 
the mother of Zasav, one of the murderers of King Joash (Jenoasn) of Jupan 
(2 Chr. 24:26). In the parallel passage (which has Jozasap, 2 Ki. 12:21), 
Shimeath is not identified as a woman; the name could be masculine (in 
spite of the apparently feminine ending), and some scholars argue that 
Shimeath was in fact the father of Zabad/Jozabad. See also Sumrrm. 


Shimeathite. shim’ee-uh-thit (Heb. šim «dt? H9065, prob. gentilic of a 
place name such as šēma: H9054). Among the descendants of Carrs 
(through his son Hur and grandson Samma) are listed three “clans of 
scribes who lived at Jabez: the Tirathites, Shimeathites and Sucathites. 
These are the Kenites who came from Hammath, the father of the house 
of Recab” (1 Chr. 2:55). Nothing else is known about these clans, and 
their names cannot be traced to a particular person or place. See also 
Kenre. 


Shimei. shim’ee-i (Heb. šim î H9059, “my listening” or short form of a 
name such as Suemain, “Yahweh has heard”; gentilic sim H9060, 
“Shimeite” [KJV, “Shimite”]). (1) Son of GersHon, grandson of Levi, and 
eponymous ancestor of the Shimeite clan; usually paired with his brother 
Lint (Exod. 6:17 [KJV, “Shimi”]; Num. 3:18, 21; 1 Chr. 6:17). In one 
passage (1 Chr. 6:42-43) Shimei is identified as son of Jahath and 
grandson of Gershon. Elsewhere (23:7-11) Shimei is paired with Lapan, 
while Jahath is listed as first son of Shimei. Some scholars posit two 
different descendants of Gershon named Shimei; others believe that the 
genealogies have suffered textual corruption. The descendants of Shimei 
are mentioned unexpectedly in Zechariah’s prophecy of future mourning, 
which focuses on the Levites in general and on the Shimeite clan in 
particular (Zech. 12:13). 

(2) Son of Gera, descendant of Bensamn, and relative of Sau. (2 Sam. 
16:5). When Davw was seeking to escape from his son Assarom, Shimei 
met the fleeing party at Banurm and began hurling stones as well as ugly 


words at the king (vv. 6-8). David’s men offered to silence the insolent 
Benjamite but the king refused, believing that Yahweh would take note 
of the affliction he suffered under the tormenting tongue of Saul’s house 
(16:11-12). With the turn of events that brought deliverance to David 
and his faithful followers, Shimei found it necessary to reverse his 
former behavior. As David returned to Jerusalem, Shimei met him again, 
but this time at the Jorpan River with 1,000 Benjamites; in great humility 
and penance, he pleaded for mercy (19:16-23). The king restrained his 
men from seeking vengeance and assured the trembling Benjamite that 
he would not be executed. Later, however, as David saw his death 
approaching, he instructed Sotomon to see to it that Shimei receive the 
punishment befitting his deeds (1 Ki. 2:8-9). Solomon brought Shimei to 
Jerusalem and warned him that he would be put to death if he ever left 
the city (vv. 36-37). Things went well for Shimei for three years, but 
when his slaves ran away he left the city to retrieve them. Upon his 
return, Solomon carried out the threatened penalty; Shimei was slain 
(vv. 38-46). 


(3) Son of Jessz (2 Sam. 21:21 NRSV). See SHamman #2. 


(4) Son of Ela; he was appointed by Solomon from the tribe of Brensamn 
to provide food for the royal household (1 Ki. 4:18). Shimei was one of 
the twelve officers whose task it was to provide supplies one month of 
the year. If this appointment was a reward for faithful service under 
David, this Shimei may be the same man who with Rei remained faithful 
to David in Avonyan’s attempt to usurp the throne (1:8). 

(5) Son of Pedaiah, descendant of David, and brother of Zeruspase (1 
Chr. 3:19). 

(6) Son of Zaccur and descendant of Simeon; the text notes that he had 
twenty-two children (1 Chr. 4:26-27). Some interpret the Hebrew to 
mean that Shimei, Zaccur, and Hammuel were all sons of Misxma. 

(7) Son of Gog and descendant of Reusen (1 Chr. 5:4). 

(8) Son of Len: and descendant of Levi through Merar: (1 Chr. 6:29). 


(9) A head of family in the tribe of Bensamn (1 Chr. 8:21; KJV, 
“Shimhi”). He is probably the same as Shema son of Elpaal (v. 13). See 
Suema #4. 


(10) Son of the musician Jepurnun; he and his brothers, under their 
father’s supervision, “prophesied, using the harp in thanking and 
praising the Loro” (1 Chr. 25:3 NIV; the name “Shimei” is omitted by the 
KJV following the MT). He was also the head of the tenth company of 
temple musicians appointed by lot under Davw (v. 17). 

(11) A Ramatnre whom David placed in charge of his vineyards (1 Chr. 
27:27). 

(12) Descendant of Heman the musician; he and his brother Jehiel were 
among the Levires assigned to consecrate the tempie in the days of Hezexian 
(2 Chr. 29:14). This may be the same Shimei who is later identified as 
brother of Conanin; the latter was in charge of the contributions brought 
to the temple, and Shimei assisted him (31:12-13). 

(13) One of the Levites who agreed to put away their foreign wives in 
the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:23). 

(14) One of the sons of Hashum who agreed to put away their foreign 
wives (Ezra 10:33). 

(15) One of the sons of Binnui who agreed to put away their foreign 
wives (Ezra 10:38). 

(16) Son of Kish, descendant of Benjamin, and grandfather of Morpecar 
(Esth. 2:5). 


Shimeon. shim’ee-uhn (Heb. sim<6n H9058, possibly “[God] has 
heard”; see Simeon). One of the sons of Harim who agreed to put away 
their foreign wives (Ezra 10:31). The distinction in English between 
“Shimeon” and “Simeon” has no basis in the Hebrew. 


Shimhi. See Sum: #9. 


Shimi. See Sum #1. 


Shimite. KJV form of “Shimeite”; see Sumer. 


Shimma. See Sumra #1. 


Shimon. shi‘muhn (Heb. šîmőôn H8873, derivation uncertain). A 
descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:20); his place in the genealogy is unclear, 
but he was probably the head of a clan. 


Shimrath. shim‘rath (Heb. šimrāt H9086, possibly short form of 
SuemariaH, “Yahweh has watched over”). Son of Summ (#9) and 
descendant of Benyamn (1 Chr. 8:21). 


Shimri. shim‘ri (Heb. šimrî H9078, “my protection” or short form of 
Suemarian, “Yahweh has watched over”). (1) Son of Shemaiah, descendant 
of Smmzon, and ancestor of Ziza; the latter was one of the clan leaders in 
the time of Hezexman who invaded the land of the Hamites and the 
Meunites (1 Chr. 4:37; cf. vv. 38-41). 

(2) Father of Jediael and of Joha the Tizite; both of his sons were 
among Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:45). 

(3) Son of Hosah and descendant of Lev: through Merari; listed among 
the gatekeepers appointed by David (1 Chr. 26:10; KJV, “Simri”). 
Although Shimri was not the firstborn, he was designated by Hosah as 
first in rank. 

(4) Descendant of Levi through EuzarpHan; he was among the Levites 
who assisted in the temer reforms under Hezexian (2 Chr. 29:13). 


Shimrith. shim‘rith (Heb. Simrit H9083, possibly “guardian”). A 
“Moabite woman” who was the mother of Jexozazap, one of the murderers 
of King Joash (Jenoasu) of Judah (2 Chr. 24:26). In the parallel passage (2 
Ki. 12:21), the name is given as the masculine Suomer, which is not likely 


to have been applied to a woman. Possibly the final Hebrew consonant 
(transliterated th) dropped out by a scribal mistake. Some have argued 
that Shomer was the father of Shimrith (in which case the latter passage 
could be rendered “Jehozabad grandson of Shomer”); others consider 
such a solution to be artificial and argue that, for theological reasons, 
the two Israelite fathers mentioned in 2 Kings were deliberately turned 
by the Chronicler into non-Israelite mothers. See also Suimeatn. 


Shimrom. See Sumron (Person). 


Shimron (person). shim‘ron (Heb. šimrôn H9075, possibly “[God] 
has watched over”; gentilic šimrōnî H9084, “Shimronite”). Son of Issacuar, 
grandson of Jacos, and eponymous ancestor of the Shimronite clan (Gen. 
46:13; Num. 26:24; 1 Chr. 7:1 [here some editions of KJV have 
“Shimrom”]). 


Shimron (place). shim‘ron (Heb. šimrôn H9074, derivation disputed). 
A Canaanite city whose king was included in a military alliance initiated 
by Jasin of Hazor, the purpose of which was to resist the Israelite invasion 
under Josnua (Josh. 11:1). It was later included in the territory assigned 
to the tribe of Zesutun (19:15). Shimron is usually thought to be the same 
as the “Shimron Meron” mentioned in 12:20 (though the Srpruacmr may 
be correct in listing Shimron and Meron as two distinct towns; see 
Mapon). However, because the name appears as Symoon in the LXX 


(Codex B), many scholars believe that the original name of the town was 
“Simeon” (šim ôn) and that it should be identified with modern Khirbet 
Sammuniyeh, some 5 mi. (8 km.) W of Nazaret. 


Shimron Meron. shim‘ron-mee‘ron (Heb. simrén mér >6n H9077). See 
SHIMRON (PLACE). 


Shimshai. shim‘shi (Heb. simSay H10729, possibly “child of the sun” or 
“my [little] sun”). A Persian secretary (see scrwe) who, with another 
official, Remum, wrote a letter to Arraxerxes asking him to prohibit the 
rebuilding of the tmr by the Jews (Ezra 4:8-16). They succeeded in 
their purpose; work on the temple was halted (vv. 17-24). 


shin. shin (from sén H9094, “tooth”). KJV schin. The twenty-first letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet (w), with a numerical value of 300. It is named 
for the shape of the letter, which in its older form resembled the outline 
of sharp teeth. Its sound corresponds to that of English sh. Originally, the 
Hebrew alphabet made no distinction between shin (transliterated š) and 
sin (S, transliterated $); the pronunciation of the latter is uncertain, but it 
was probably an intermediate sound between § and s. 


Shinab. shi‘nab (Heb. sin ab H9098, prob. from Akk. Sin-abum, “[the 
god] Sin is his father”). The king of Apman, who joined four other S 
Palestinian rulers in a failed rebellion against Keportaomer (Gen. 14:2). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


An example of a Sumerian text, typical of the early cuneiform writing style of the region of Shinar. 


Shinar. shi‘nahr (Heb. Sinsar H9114, derivation debated). A 
designation for the land of Babylonia. In Genesis the name Shinar is used 
early to describe the land that included the cities of Basyton, Erecu, and 
Akkan (possibly also Canen) within the kingdom of Nimrop (Gen. 10:10). 
This was the place where migrants from the E settled and built the city 
and tower of Base. (11:2). A king of Shinar (AmrarmeL) took part in the 
coalition that raided Sopom and Gowmorran (14:1) and was defeated by 
Asranam. A fine garment looted by Acuan near Jericno was described as a 
“fine Shinar mantle” (Josh. 7:21 NJPS; NIV, “beautiful robe from 
Babylonia”). It was to this land that Nesucuapnezzar took the captives from 
Jerusatem (Dan. 1:2; cf. also Isa. 11:11; Zech. 5:11). The references to 
known Babylonian cities within Shinar (Gen. 10:10; 11:2) and the 
mention of Shinar as the place of exne make the identification with 
Babylonia almost certain. However, no undisputed equivalent of this 
name has yet been found in early texts from Babylonia itself. 


Shion. shi’uhn (Heb. si76n H8858, meaning unknown). KJV Shihon 
(some editions). A town within the tribal territory of Issachar (Josh. 
19:19). Its location is uncertain; possible identifications include two sites 
near Nazaretu. 


Shiphi. shi‘fi (Heb. Sip ¢ H9181, “my abundance” or “[Yahweh] is 
fullness”). Son of Allon, descendant of Simeon, and father of Ziza; the 
latter was one of the clan leaders in the time of Hezexian who invaded the 
land of the Hamites and the Meunites (1 Chr. 4:37; cf. vv. 38-41). 


Shiphmite. shif‘mit (Heb. šipmî H9175, possibly gentilic of šēpām 
H9172). Descriptive applied to Zasn, an official under Davw (1 Chr. 
27:27). The reference of this term is uncertain, but some scholars have 
suggested that it designates a native of Suepuam. 


Shiphrah. shif‘ruh (Heb. šiprāh H9186, “fair, beautiful”). One of the 
two Hebrew midwives who were ordered by the king of Egypt to kill all 
male children born to the Israelites (Exod. 1:15). See mpwre. 


Shiphtan. shif’tan (Heb. siptdn H9154, prob. from šepet H9150, 
“judgment”). Father of Kenur; the latter was a leader from the tribe of 
Epuram appointed to assist in dividing the land of Canaan among the tribes 
(Num. 34:24). 


ships. Seafaring finds only a small place in the OT. The Hebrews were 
an agricultural people, and Pxuormaa and Punistma, over long periods, 
separated them from a coastline that was itself harborless and difficult. 
In Jdg. 5:17 there is cryptic reference to some experience of ships in the 
case of the two tribes of Asner and Dan, but Hebrew seafaring in general 
was secondhand. The Phoenicians, confined to their coastal strip, and 
with the timber resources of the Lebanon range in their hinterland, were 
prompted by geography to exploit the sea, and became, in the process, 
the great navigators of the ancient world; hence the symbolic vessel with 
ivory benches and embroidered purple sails of Ezexi’s metaphor in his 
denunciation of Tyre (Ezek. 27:4-11). Solomon’s fleet at Ezion ceper (1 Ki. 
9-10) consisted of Phoenician ships manned by Phoenicians. Jenosapuat’s 
later attempt to revive the trade ended in shipwreck, due, no doubt, to 
the Hebrews’ inexperienced handling of the ships. The ships of Tarsnisu 
mentioned in this connection and elsewhere (e.g., Isa. 2:16; NIV, 
“trading ship”) were probably sturdy vessels, built at first for commerce 
with Tartessus in Spain, the term later being applied, like “China 
clipper” and “East Indiamen,” to vessels generally used for arduous and 
distant voyaging. So.omon’s southern fleet, for example, traded to Orr, 
and, if the cargoes are an indication, to southern Invi as well (1 Ki. 
10:22). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Relief from Corinth showing a sailing vessel with sailor. 


It is certain that the Phoenicians penetrated to Cornwall for tin and to 
the Canary Islands. They probably used the trireme, the useful vessel 
with three banks of oars, which was a Phoenician invention. Remaining 
OT references are few and commonly poetic. Psalm 107:23-27 speaks of 
the terrors of a storm at sea, and 104:26 briefly mentions ships. Isaiah 
18:2 speaks of the boats or rafts built of bound bundles of papyrus; these 
are sometimes depicted in Egyptian murals. Daniel 11:30 refers to 
warships from the western coastlands or Cyprus (Chittim or Kittim). In NT 
times the shipping of the Meprrerranean was principally Greek and Roman. 
The Romans maintained war fleets of triremes and quinqueremes. How 
the rowers on these vessels were arranged has been much debated, and 
the view that there were three (or five) banks of benches is now 
generally rejected. It is probable that the benches had a forward slant, 
and that each rower pulled an individual oar sitting three (or five) to a 
bench. The warship (or “long ship,” as it was sometimes called) was not 
designed for heavy loads but for speed and maneuverability. Hence the 
frequency of shipwreck, and sometimes mass disaster, in Roman naval 
history. The great artists in the naval use of the trireme were the 
Athenians, whose admiral Phormion (c. 440-428 B.C.) developed the 
tactics that kept Arnens supreme at sea until the Syracusans invented the 
ramming device, which struck Athenian naval power a fatal blow in the 
Great Harbor (413 B.C.). Merchant ships were more heavily built and 
were designed to stay at sea for long periods in all weathers, carrying 
considerable cargoes. 


The classic passage is Acts 27, which contains Luxe’s brilliant account 
of the voyage and wreck of the Alexandrian grain ship. These vessels 


were of considerable size. There were 276 people aboard the ship on 
which Pau. and Luke traveled (27:37). Josepnus (Life 3) states that he 
traveled to Rome on a ship with no fewer than 600 aboard. The 
Alexandrian grain ship, Isis, of the second century A.D., measured 140 
by 36 ft. (43 by 11 m.), and would be rated at 3,250 tons burden. No 
doubt these were exceptional vessels, and the average merchant ship was 
probably in the vicinity of 100 tons. Paul’s ship may have been on a 
northern route because of the lateness of the season (27:6), though some 
have thought that this was the regular route from Egypt to Rome. 
According to Vegetius, from mid-September to mid-November was a 
particularly dangerous period for autumn navigation. Paul’s voyage fell 
within this period. 


The account illustrates the difficulty of handling the ancient sailing 
ship in adverse winds. From Myra, on the extreme S point of Asia minor, 
the ship was proceeding W to Cnupus, a port at the SW extremity of Asia 
Minor. A wind off the shore drove the vessel S, and the shipmaster was 
compelled to seek shelter under the lee of the island of Crete (27:7), 
which was 140 mi. (225 km.) long. Fam avens, where the ship found 
refuge was (and is) a little more than halfway along this coast, just E of 
the part where the island rises into a group of lofty mountains. Funneled 
down from these highlands (27:14), the NE wind drove them S from the 
“more commodious” harbor of Puenice, over 23 mi. (37 km.) of turbulent 
sea, to the off-shore island of Ciaupa. The brief advantage of the island’s 
protection was used to haul in the waterlogged boat, which was being 
towed behind (27:16). To the S lay the Syrtis, ancient graveyard of ships, 
as modern underwater archaeology has strikingly revealed. Hence the 
battle to maintain a westerly course, aided by a veering of the wind to 
the E, as the cyclonic disturbance shifted its center. 


At this point they “passed ropes under the ship itself” (Acts 27:17) 
These tautened cables, used to bind the straining timbers against the 
stress of the sea and the leverage of the loaded mast, are mentioned 
elsewhere in ancient literature. “See you not,” says Horace, writing 
metaphorically of the laboring ship of state (Odes 1.14), “that the side is 
stripped of oars, the masts crippled by the rushing southwest wind, the 
yard-arms groaning, and that without ropes the hull can scarcely bear 


the too peremptory sea.” (See also Plato, Republic 10.616c.) It is possible 
that the hull was “undergirded” by strong ropes, but that an extension of 
the cables above deck formed a network that could be twisted to 
tautness. It is probable that the “tackling,” which was thrown overboard, 
was the rigging and the long spar on which the mainsail depended, a 
device likely to become unmanageable during a storm. 


© Dr. James C. Martin This mosaic of a Galilean sailboat was discovered at Magdala, on the NW shore of the Sea 


of Galilee. 


The ship on which Paul continued his voyage from Marta to the grain 
port of Purrou had “the sign” of Castor ann poutux (Acts 28:11). In Greek 
mythology, the Great Twin Brethren were the patrons of shipmen and 
had special charge of storm-bound ships (Horace, Odes 1.12:27-32). The 
account in Acts also tells of soundings for depth (27:28) and the bracing 
of the ship by a system of compensatory anchors (27:29). This is the 
purport of the metaphor in Heb. 6:19. James 3:4 refers to the rudder 
paddles. 


The boats of the Sea of Galilee, mentioned in the Gospels, were sturdy 
fishermen’s craft or the barges of local lakeside trade. See Ganre, sea or. 
They comfortably held a dozen men, but even two of them could not 
hold all that Jesus’ miracle produced (Lk. 5:7). It is not known what 
wood was used for these boats, but Theophrastus says that seagoing 
ships were made of larch, cypress, and fir. 


way — 


Shisha. shi’shuh (Heb. šā? H8881, meaning uncertain, but possibly an 
Egyp. word). A royal secretary (see screr) in Sotomon’s court (1 Ki. 4:3). 
For the variations on his name and further comments, see Suavsua. 


Shishak. shi’shak (Heb. šľšaq H8882, a Libyan name of unknown 
meaning; the form Stisaq [1 Ki. 14:25, Ketib] is considered the more 
correct vocalization, for it appears in Akk. as Susinqu and Susanqu). Also 
Sheshonk, Shishonk, Shoshenq. King of Ecypr (c. 945-924 B.C., but dated 
a decade later by some) who founded the 22nd (or Bubastite) dynasty. 
Several of his less important successors bore the same name. Shishak’s 
ancestors were among the Libyan lords of the Meshwesh who entered 
Egypt as mercenary soldiers (see Lmya). In Egypt, the Meshwesh became 
the dominant members of a militaristic, land-holding aristocracy. At the 
same time, they attempted to become completely Egyptian, that is, to 
adopt the language and culture of Egypt. Within several generations, 
they succeeded in establishing a small feudal principality. When the last 
ruler of the 21st dynasty died, Shishak’s power was such that he was 
able to assume royal power in Bubastis (see Pi szem). He gained 
legitimacy for his dynasty by marrying his son to a princess of the 
former dynasty. 

Shishak’s predecessors had maintained an interest in Asia. Hapan of 
Epom had taken refuge in Egypt, probably with Siamun of the 21st 
dynasty (c. 978-959 B.C.; cf. 1 Ki. 11:14-22). With Jerosoam’s flight to 
Egypt (11:40) Shishak’s personal role is clearly attested. He continued 
the policy of sheltering enemies of the Jewish kings while keeping an 
eye on Palestinian affairs. In the fifth year of Renosoam, about Shishak’s 
twentieth year, the latter raided Jupan and Israrı. The Bible reports only 
the plundering of Jerusatem (1 Ki. 14:25-26; 2 Chr. 12:2-12), but Egyptian 
records reveal the true scope of the raid. This record is found on a huge 
relief in the classical Egyptian stela at Karnak. The god Amun (see Amon 


#4) and a goddess are shown presenting ten lines of Asiatic captives to 
Shishak. Each of the 156 captives bore the name of a site captured by 
Shishak. From these names one learns that his raid extended N as far as 
the Sea of Galilee; thus he had plundered Israel as well. About half the 


names are legible and include the following: Taanach, Beth Shan, 
Gibeon, Beth Horon, Aijalon, and Socoh. There is little doubt that 
Jerusalem was originally included in the list. The raid was not a 
conquest; Egypt no longer had sufficient strength for permanent rule. 
However, Shishak still may have aimed at more than the plunder which 
helped to finance his building program. He also may have desired to 
intercept the profitable trade routes from the Rep sea to the Meprrerranean, 
and to divert them from Hebrew territory to Egypt by destroying the 
cities located along the routes through Israel. 


Shitrai. shit‘ri (Heb. Sitray H8855, meaning uncertain). A Sharonite 
who was Davw’s chief shepherd of the herds that pastured in Suaron (1 
Chr. 27:29). 


shittah tree. See pants (under acacia). 


Shittim. shi‘tim (Heb. Si#tim H8850, “acacia trees”). A region in the 
plains of Moas just NE of the Dran sea. Shittim was the scene of the final 
events before the crossing of the Jorpan (Num. 25:1). It is probably an 
abbreviation of Asrı surrm, listed as the last encampment site in the 
record of the journey from Ecyer to the Jordan (33:49). While the 
modern Tell-el Kefrein (c. 5 mi./8 km. NNE of the Drap sea) was 
previously regarded as the location of the site of ancient Shittim, most 
scholars today favor Tell el-Hammam (c. 5 mi./8 km. farther E). Shittim 
figures prominently in the history of the Hebrews. Here the people fell 
into grave error, for many Israelites took wives from among the 
Moabites (25:1-3). This was apparently done at the instigation of Bataam, 
who otherwise failed in his attempts to aid the Moabites in driving out 
the Hebrews (Num. 31:16). A plague in which 24,000 died was the 
punishment for their intermarriage and idolatry (25:9). It was here also 
that a census was taken of those twenty years of age and over. 
Apparently it was a military conscription, but it was done with a view 
toward the eventual settlement of the people in Canaan (26:2; cf. v. 53). 


Moses learned in Shittim that he would not see the Promised Land and 
that Josuua was to succeed him as the leader of the people (Num. 27:13- 
23). A successful military campaign against the Midianites was 
conducted by the Israelites during the encampment, which resulted in 
the gain of much booty. Moses delivered his farewell address here, then 
viewed the Promised Land from Mount Nebo just before his death (see 
Neso, mount). Later, it was from Shittim that Joshua sent two spies to scout 
the city of Jericho (Josh. 2:1), and from here the Israelites departed for 
the passage of the Jordan (3:1). Mican refers to “what happened from 
Shittim to Gilgal” (Mic. 6:5), evidently reminding the Israelites of the 
grace of God revealed in the Jordan crossing. Jor speaks of a fountain 
that will “water the valley of Shittim” (Joel 3:18 RSV; NIV, “the valley of 
acacias”), but this reference probably has in view a different location, 
such as the Wadi en-Nar, a section of the Kiron as it runs toward the 
Dead Sea. 


shittim wood. See rants (under acacia). 


Shiza. shi’zuh (Heb. Sizd » H8862, derivation uncertain). Father of Apia; 
the latter is described as “chief of the Reubenites” and included among 
Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:42). 


Shoa. shoh‘uh (Heb. šô «a H8778, derivation uncertain). A people group 
who, along with the Babylonians and others, would be brought by God 
against Judah (Ezek. 23:23). They have not been identified with 
certainty, but the name is probably a deliberate distortion of Sutu, an 
Akkadian word referring to a nomadic people who for a time lived E of 
the Ticris and also in the Syrian desert. They were often at war with the 
Assyrians, but were never completely conquered. See Koa; Perxop. 


Shobab. shoh’bab (Heb. šôbāb H8744, prob. short form of Mesxosas, 
“brought back”). (1) Son of Cates (apparently by Azusan) and descendant 


of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:18). 


(2) Son of Davin, listed among the children born to him in Jerusaiem (2 
Sam. 5:14; 1 Chr. 3:5; 14:4). 


Shobach. shoh’bak (Heb. šôbak H8747 and šôpak H8791 [in 
Chronicles], an Aram. name of uncertain meaning). TNIV Shobak. A 
general of the Aramean forces under Hapapezer who battled Davin at Hetam (2 
Sam. 10:16, 18; called “Shophach” [TNIV Shophak] in 1 Chr. 19:16, 18). 
The attack was an Aramean attempt to reverse two previous defeats at 
the hands of Israrı (2 Sam. 8:3-8; 10:6-14). David’s men were victorious 


again, however; Shobach was struck down and died. 


Shobai. shoh’bi (Heb. sobay H8662, meaning uncertain). Ancestor of a 
family of gatekeepers who returned with Zerussase. from the exne (Ezra 


2:42; Neh. 7:45). 


Shobak. shoh’bak. TNIV form of Suosacn. 


Shobal. shoh’buhl (Heb. s6bal H8748, perhaps “lion”). (1) Son of Sz 
the Horirz; he was a clan chief of Evom (Gen. 36:20, 23, 29; 1 Chr. 1:38, 
40). 

(2) Son of Hur and descendant of Cates, included in the genealogy of 
Jupan as the “father” (i.e., founder) of Kram sarm (1 Chr. 2:50, 52). This 


Shobal is evidently the same that is later called a “son” (i.e., descendant) 
of Judah (4:1-2). Some believe that the inclusion of Shobal in these 
genealogies reflects an immigration into Judahite territory by the 
Edomite clan referred to in #1 above. 


Shobek. shoh’bek (Heb. s6béq H8749, possibly “leader”). One of the 
leaders of the people who sealed the covenant with Nenemian (Neh. 


10:24). 


Shobi. shoh’bi (Heb. obi H8661, meaning uncertain). Son of Naxasu 
king of Ammon. Shobi and two companions, Maxr son of Ammiel and 
Barzuat the Gileadite, brought provisions to Davw and his men as they 
fled from Assatom and his supporters (2 Sam. 17:27-29). 


Shocho, Shochoh, Shoco. See Soco and Socon. 


shoe. See press. 


shoe-latchet. See press. 


shofar, shophar. A ram’s horn used as a trumpet. See music AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS (sect. I.H). 


Shoham. shoh‘ham (Heb. šõham H8733, “jewel”). Son of Jaaziah and 
descendant of Lew: through Merarr (1 Chr. 24:27). 


Shomer. shoh’muhr (Heb. 36mér H9071, “guardian”). (1) Father of 
Jenozapap, One Of the murderers of King Joash (Jenoasn) of Jupan (2 Ki. 
12:21). In the parallel passage, however, Jehozabad is described as “son 
of Shimrith a Moabite woman” (2 Chr. 24:26). See comments under 
SHIMRITH. 


(2) Son of Hemer and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:32); two verses 
later he is called Suemer (v. 34 NRSV, following MT, which has the pausal 
form Samer, thus KJV, “Shamer’”). It is difficult to determine which form 


is original. Moreover, some scholars have suggested that Shomer and 
Shemer in this genealogy are two different individuals. 


Shophach, Shophak. See Stosacu. 


Shophan. See Arrotu snopnan. 


shophar. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS (sect. I.H). 


shore. The meaning “shore” or “seashore” is usually represented in 
Hebrew by the noun sapd H8557 (lit., “lip,” Gen. 22:17 et al.). As in 
Hebrew, so also in Greek the word for “lip,” cheilos G5927, can be used 
metaphorically of the shore (Heb. 11:12), but more frequent is aigialos 
G129 (Matt. 13:2 et al.). The seashore plays little part in the Bible 
narrative, mainly because the Israelites were not a seafaring nation, nor 
was their grip upon the Meoprrerranean coastlands ever secure for long 
periods (see sra; smrs). The frequent NT references to shores relate to the 
Sea of Galilee (see Gaumezs, sea or). With these the Galileans were, of course, 
entirely familiar, since so much of their livelihood originated at the lake 
shore. In the almost continuous circle of shoreline towns that surrounded 
the lake in biblical times, not only lake fishing but all kinds of cross-lake 
transport (such as wheat from the rich arable lands E of the lake) formed 
the basis of employment. Consequently, Jesus might be said to have 
chosen the focal point of the region’s life and activity for his pulpit when 
he went down to the lake shore to fulfill his ministry. 


Shoshannim, Shoshannim-eduth, Shushan-eduth. shoh-shan 
“im, shoh-shan ‘im-ee duhth, shoo’shan-ee duhth. KJV transliterations of 
terms found in the titles of various psalms (Ps. 45; 60; 69; 80). The 
Hebrew word šûšan H8808 (pl. soSannim) means “lily,” and <édtiit H6343 
means “covenant.” It is uncertain whether the reference is to lily-shaped 
musical instruments, or to the mood or content of the poem, or (more 


likely) to the name of a melody. 


Shoshengq. See Suisuak. 


shoulder. This word is used in the Bible both literally and figuratively. 


In both cases the shoulder is usually shown as the part of the body 
bearing a burden. The ancients carried heavy objects such as water jars 
on the shoulder (Gen. 21:14). The shepherd who found his lost sheep is 
depicted as carrying it back upon his shoulders (Lk. 15:5). There is an 
echo here of Yahweh’s dealings with his children: “the one the Lorp loves 
rests between his shoulders” (Deut. 33:12). Both passages illustrate 
human helplessness and total dependence on God in dealing with 
personal sin. Figuratively, the shoulder usually indicates submission, 
whether it be to an unwelcome burden or to an accepted responsibility. 
Matthew, in reference to the unnecessary laws imposed by the Puariszss, 
quotes Jesus as saying, “They tie up heavy loads and put them on men’s 
shoulders” (Matt. 23:4). Isaiah relates the Lord’s promise to break the 
Assyrians’ yoke upon his people and remove the burden from their 
shoulders (Isa. 14:25). The same prophet, predicting the coming of 
Curist, refers to the responsibility of judgment: “the government will be 
upon his shoulders” (9:6). 


shoulder piece. That part of the epson where the front and the back 


were joined together, making the garment to be of one piece (Exod. 
28:7-8). 


shovel. This English term usually renders Hebrew yā: H3582, which 
refers to a ceremonial implement used in removing the debris from the 
altars of the rasernacte and tempre (Exod. 27:3; 38:3; Num. 4:14; 1 Ki. 7:40, 
45; 2 Ki. 25:14; 2 Chr. 4:11, 16; Jer. 52:18). In one other passage (Isa. 
30:24) two uncommon words are paired with reference to winnowing 
implements; the NIV translates “fork and shovel,” whereas the NRSV has 
“shovel and fork” (KJV and NJPS, “shovel...fan’”). 


showbread. See taserNAcLe. 


shrine. This English term (from Lat. scrinium), meaning originally 
“case, receptacle,” refers in particular to a box where sacred relics or 


objects of worsnr are deposited, and by metonymy to a small building 
where such objects are kept or more generally to any place where 
devotion to a deity or saint is paid—thus a “sanctuary.” The word is 
used by the KJV only once (Acts 19:24), referring to certain small idol 
houses made by the silversmith Demerrius. Modern versions use “shrine” 
not only here but also with some frequency in the OT; for example, in 
passages where the Hebrew word for “house” is used in a similar sense 
(Jdg. 17:5; 1 Ki. 12:31; Isa. 44:13; et al.). 


shroud. This English noun is used once by the KJV in the archaic 
meaning, “shelter” (Ezek. 31:3). Modern versions use it occasionally 
either in the general sense of “a covering” (Isa. 25:7) or more specifically 
of the winding sheet with which the dead were covered (see RSV at 
Matt. 27:59; Mk. 15:46; Lk. 23:53; Gk. sindon G4984, meaning “[fine or 
linen] cloth”). 


shrub. See rants. 


Shua. shoo’uh (Heb. šû:a H8781, “salvation, prosperity”; also Sfi<a> 
H8783 [only 1 Chr. 7:32], but the derivation of the latter is uncertain). 
(1) A Canaanite man whose daughter married Jupan (Gen. 38:2, 12 [KJV, 
“Shuah”]; 1 Chr. 2:3); she gave birth to three sons, Er, Onan, and Sretan. 
In the Chronicles passage, the words bat-šûa : (“the daughter of Shua”; 
cf. KJV and NIV) are rendered as the name Batrsnua by the NRSV and 
other versions (but the same Hebrew expression occurs in Gen. 32:12). 


(2) Daughter of Heber and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:32). 


Shuah. shoo’uh (Heb. šûah H8756, meaning uncertain; gentilic sisi 
H8760, “Shuhite”). (1) Son of Asranam and Keruran (Gen. 25:2; 1 Chr. 
1:32). Some scholars link Shuah with the Akkadian place name Siu, 
which refers to a region near the confluence of the rivers Evpurates and 
Hasor. One of Jos’s friends, Bran, is identified as “the Shuhite” (Job 2:11 


et al.), but his connection with either Abraham’s son or the Akkadian 
toponym is uncertain. 


(2) KJV alternate form of Saua (Gen. 38:2, 12). 
(3) KJV form of Suunan (1 Chr. 4:11). 


Shual (person). shoo’uhl (Heb. si <dl H8786, “fox, jackal”). Son of 
Zophah and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:36). Some scholars link him 
with Suuat cetacey and infer that the Asherite clan of Shual had settled not 


within the tribal territory of Asher but rather in the southern hill country 
of Epuram. 


Shual (place). shoo‘uhl (Heb. šû :āl H8787, “fox, jackal”). A region in 
the vicinity of Ormran to which one of three detachments of Puustives 
went while encamped at Micmasy (1 Sam. 13:17). Two of the detachments 


went W and E, while the third headed N of Micmash in the direction of 
Ophrah. Shual is possibly an alternate form of Suaaum, the country 


through which Savt passed in seeking the lost donkeys of his father Kisu 
(1 Sam. 9:4). The precise location is uncertain. See also Sxuat (Person). 


Shubael. shoo’bay-uhl (Heb. šûbāēl H8742 and Sébii»él H8649, 
possibly “Return, O God!”). Also Shebuel. (1) Descendant of Lev: through 
Amram, Moses, and Gersnom (1 Chr. 23:16 [KJV and other versions, 
“Shebuel”]; 24:20). On the basis of the first passage listed, Shubael is 
usually thought to be a son of Gershom, but if so, he must then be 
distinguished from the Shubael who was in charge of the temple 
treasuries at the time of Davw (26:24 [KJV and other versions, 
“Shebuel”]). 

(2) Son of Heman, the king’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4 [KJV and other versions, 
“Shebuel”]). The fourteen sons of Heman, along with the sons of Asaru 
and Jspurnun, were set apart “for the ministry of prophesying, 
accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbals” (v. 1). The assignment of 
duty was done by lot, and the thirteenth lot fell to Shubael, his sons, and 


his relatives (25:20). 


Shuhah. shoo‘huh (Heb. šûāh H8758, meaning unknown). KJV Shuah. 
Brother of Kelub and descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:11). His place in the 
genealogy is unclear. 


Shuham. shoo‘ham (Heb. si#dm H8761, meaning unknown; gentilic sa 
Zami H8762, “Shuhamite”). Son of Dan and eponymous ancestor of the 
Shuhamite clan (Num. 26:42); elsewhere called Husum (Gen. 46:23). 


Shuhite. See Svan. 


Shulammite. shoo’luh-mit (Heb. Slammit H8769, derivation 
uncertain). The name of, or a designation given to, the bride in Sonc or 
solomon (Cant. 6:13). The Hebrew form suggests that this term is the 
gentilic of an otherwise unknown place (or clan) named Shulam. Many 
scholars, however, suspect that the name should be read as Shunammite, 
referring to someone from the town of Suunem (cf. 2 Ki. 4:12 et al.). In 
this light it has been suggested that since Assac was a “Shunammite” 
taken to minister to Davm in his old age (1 Ki. 1:1-4, 15; 2:17-22), she 
was perhaps the “Shulammite” of Sotomon’s Song. It was common in 
ancient times for a conquering or succeeding king to take over the 
former king’s narem (cf. 2 Sam. 16:22). Solomon, as David’s successor, 
may have acquired Abishag along with other women of David’s harem. 
Several other interpretations of the term have been proposed. 


Shumathite. shoo’muh-thit (Heb. Sumati H9092, gentilic form of a 
presumed ancestor or place named šumâ). The Shumathites were a 
Judahite clan descended from Carrs through Hur and Suosar; they made 


up one of several families associated with Krata sarm (1 Chr. 2:53). 


Shunammite. See Sune. 


Shunem. shoo’‘nuhm (Heb. šûnēm H8773, meaning unknown; gentilic 
Sinammi H8774, “Shunammite”). A town in the territory allotted to the 
tribe of Issacuar (Josh. 19:18). Shunem is identified with modern Solem, 
about 3 mi. (5 km.) N of Jezree. and just S of Mount Mors. The town is 
mentioned in several extrabiblical sources. The Punistines encamped here 
in preparation for battle against the Israelites (1 Sam. 28:4); this 
maneuver led Sau. to occupy Mount Gusoa, about 8 mi. (13 km.) SSE of 
Shunem (the resultant conflict led to Saul’s death on the slopes of the 
mountain). Asisnac, Davw’s nurse who cared for him shortly before his 
death, was a Shunammite; Aponuan sought unsuccessfully to marry her, 
evidently in an attempt to strengthen his weak claim to the throne (1 Ki. 
2:13-18, 22). The prophet Eusna lodged frequently at Shunem in the 
home of a benefactress, the birth of whose son he accurately predicted; 
he later restored the child to life (2 Ki. 4:8-37; cf. Jesus’ raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, which is on the N side of Mount Moreh and thus 
very close to Shunem). Elisha’s use of Shunem as a stopping place on his 
way from Samaria indicates that the prophet ministered in an extensive 
circuit. See also Snurammrre. 


Shuni. shoo‘ni (Heb. šûnî H8771, meaning unknown; gentilic Siini 
H8772, “Shunite”). Son of Gap, grandson of Jaco, and eponymous 
ancestor of the Shunite clan (Gen. 46:16; Num. 26:15). 


Shupham. shoo’fuhm (Heb. šûpām H8792, meaning unknown; gentilic 
Sipamt H8793). Son of Bensamn, grandson of Jacos, and eponymous 
ancestor of the Shuphamite clan (Num. 26:39 KJV and NIV; other 
versions, “Shephupham,” following MT). See comments under SuepnupHam. 


Shuppim. shuh’pim (Heb. suppim H9173 [not in NIV], meaning 
unknown). (1) Son of Ir and descendant of Bensamn (1 Chr. 7:12, 15 KJV 


and other versions; NIV, “Shuppites”). See Huprm; Husum #2; Suepnupnam. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The village of Shunem, located on the SW side of Mt. Moreh in the Jezreel Valley. (View to 
the E.) 


(2) A doorkeeper who, along with Hosan, was responsible for the 
SHALLEKETH Gate on the W side of Jerusatem (1 Chr. 26:16). Many scholars, 
however, believe that the name Shuppim here is the result of a scribal 
mistake (dittography due to hd dsuppim at the end of v. 15) and delete 
the name. 


Shuppites. shuh ‘pits (Heb. Suppim H9157, meaning unknown). A clan 
descended from Bensamw through Ir (1 Chr. 7:12, 15 NIV; the KJV and 


other versions have “Shuppim”). See discussion under Huppm. 


Shur. shoor (Heb. šûr H8804, “wall”). A desert region along the eastern 
border of Ecyer (Gen. 16:7). Because the name means “wall,” some have 
argued that the reference is to a line of fortifications attested in 
extrabiblical sources. It is more likely, however, that the ancient 
fortifications gave their name to the region E of it, and it is to the latter 
that the instances of Shur may refer. In Exod. 15:22 such is obviously the 
case, for Moses led “from the Red Sea and they went into the Desert of 
Shur” (this wilderness area, or possibly part of it, was also identified as 


the Desert of Emam, Num. 33:8). The same region is probably also 
intended when it is said that Asranam “dwelt between Kadesh and Shur” 
(Gen. 20:1). The possibility must be left open, however, that Shur could 
refer to a more specific locality not yet identified. In the account of 
Haaar’s flight from Saran, mention is made of “the spring that is beside 
the road to Shur” (16:7). Such a road was probably an ancient caravan 
route, the last segment of the northern route of the xe’s nicHway, which 
came out of Evom, passed through the wilderness of Zin to Kapesu BARNEA, 
and reached Egypt via “the Desert of Shur” (Exod. 15:22). 


Shushan. See Susa. 


Shushan-eduth. See Snosnannm. 


Shuthalhite. See Ssutuenan. 


Shuthelah. shoo’thuh-luh (Heb. šûtelah H8811, meaning uncertain; 
gentilic Sutalht H9279, “Shuthelahite”). (1) Son of Epxram, grandson of 
JosepH, and eponymous ancestor of the Shuthelahite clan (Num. 26:35-36 
[KJV, “Shuthalhites”]; 1 Chr. 7:20). There are some unexplained 
differences between the genealogies in these two passages. 

(2) Son of Zaba and descendant of Ephraim (1 Chr. 7:21). Some 
suspect textual corruption and delete Shuthelah here as a repetition from 
the previous verse. Others insert Shuthelah in v. 25; see Resnepx (rerson). 


shuttle. A device containing a reel or spool; it is used in weavinc to carry 
the woof thread back and forth between the warp threads. The word 
occurs in the Bible as a figure of the quick passing of life (Job 7:6; the 
Heb. word apparently refers to the room in its only other occurrence, Jdg. 
16:14). 


Sia, Siaha. si‘uh (Heb. s?<@» H6103 [Neh. 7:47] and sf<dha» H6104 
[Ezra 2:44]). A descendant of temple servants (Neramm) who returned 
from the exme with Zeruspaset (Ezra 2:44; Neh. 7:47). 


Sibbecai. sib‘uh-ki (Heb. sibbékay H6021, derivation uncertain). KJV 
Sibbechai; TNIV Sibbekai. A Hushathite (see Husnan) who was among 
Davw’s mighty warriors and who slew a aint named Saph or Sippai 
during a battle with the Pxmistines at Gos (2 Sam. 21:18; 1 Chr. 11:29; 
20:4; called Mesunnar in 2 Sam. 23:27). Sibeccai was the commander 
heading the eighth division (1 Chr. 27:11, where he is also referred to as 
a Zerahite; see Zeran). 


Sibbechai. sib’uh-ki. KJV form of Swszca. 


Sibbekai. sib’uh-ki. TNIV form of Swszcat. 


sibboleth. sib’uh-lith. See snesou. 


Sibmah. sib’muh (Heb. śibmâ H8424 and sébam H8423 [only Num. 
32:3], possibly “cold”). A city in the territory allotted to the tribe of 
Reusen (Num. 32:3 [where it is called “Sebam”; KJV, “Shebam”], 38 
[KJV, “Shibmah”]; Josh. 13:19). Sibmah was apparently known for its 
vines and grapes: both Isaiah and Jeremiah predicted that its vines were 
to languish under the judgment of God (Isa. 16:8-9; Jer. 48:32). The 
town, usually mentioned in connection with such other places as Hesuson 
and Kiriatnam, was located in the pastoral plateau area of Moss acquired 
by conquest from Simon king of the Amores. The oracles of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah indicate that Sibmah must have fallen back into Moabite 
hands. Some have identified it with modern Qarn el-Qibsh (c. 3 mi./5 
km. WSW of Heshbon), but there is no archaeological evidence to 
support this proposal. 


Sibraim. sib’ray-im (Heb. sibrayim H6028, derivation uncertain). A 
place between Damascus and Hamatn, mentioned in Ezexm.’s prophecy as 
part of the N border of Israel (Ezek. 47:16). Some have suggested that 
that Sibraim is the same as Srpnarvam. In any case, its exact location is 
unknown. 


Sibylline Oracles. sib’uh-leen. A Jewish collection of prophecies, 
with many Christian additions, written in imitation of pagan oracles 
attributed to the sibyl (originally the term sibyl may have been a proper 
name, but it was applied to some ten prophetesses from various 
countries). The work consists of books that date as early as c. 150 B.C. 
and as late as the 7th century A.D. See APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE} PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


Sicarii. See Zraror. 


Sichem. See Suecuem. 


Sicily. The triangular island lying off the toe of Iray was colonized by a 
tribe closely related to those from the region of the Tiber who became 
the Roman people. The W and S of the island was colonized from the 
eighth century B.C. onward by the Carthaginians (themselves Phoenician 
colonists from Tyre), and the E and N by the Greeks. Colonization in both 
cases was by the building of emporia, or seacoast towns, designed to 
exploit the hinterland. Centuries of tension and strife between the 
Greeks and Carthaginians ended with the intervention of Rome in the 
middle of the third century B.C. The W Mepiterranzan was too small for 
two first-class powers, and Rome and Carthage both looked on Sicily as a 
bridgehead. Hence the firmness with which Rome took advantage of 
factional strife at Messana to invade the island. The end of the Punic 
wars saw Sicily a Roman province. 


sick, sickness. See piszases. 


sickle. A curved cutting tool for harvesting grain (Deut. 16:9; 23:25; 1 
Sam. 13:20 [MT, “plowshare”]; Jer. 50:16; Joel 3:13; Mk. 4:29; Rev. 
14:14-19). The earlier sickles seem to have been constructed of wood. 
They resembled our modern scythes, though smaller, and the cutting 
edge was made of flint. Later sickles were constructed of metal. These 
were used mostly for cutting grain, but on occasion they were used for 
pruning. In usage the NT follows the Joel passage in presenting the 
sickle as the instrument of divine wrata and supement. 


Siddim, Valley of. sid‘im (Heb. siddim H8443, derivation uncertain). 
A place identified with the “Salt Sea” where Keportaomer and his allies 
defeated the kings of Sopom, Gomorran, and the other cities of the Jorpan 
pentapolis (Gen. 14:3, 8, 10). The armies apparently followed the xune's 
HicHway in Transyorpan to the field of battle somewhere in the locality of 
the Dran sra. Some believe that Siddim was the plain S of el-Lisan, which 
has been down-faulted and submerged beneath the lake. Certainly, the 
lake terrain around the shores of the Dead Sea indicate that as a 
consequence of climatic oscillations, drainage evolution, and faulting, 
possibly twenty-five distinct lake levels have occurred in the trough 
since Pleistocene times. The exact locale of the Valley of Siddim remains 
speculative. 
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Limestone foundation inscription from the Eshmun temple in Sidon (6th cent. B.C.). The Phoenician text reads: 


“Bodastarte, the son of Eshmunazar, the king of Sidon, has ordered this temple to be built for the god Eshmun.” 


Sidon. si‘duhn (Heb. sîdôn H7477, possibly “fishing town”; gentilic $ 
idoni H7479, “Sidonian”). KJV Zidon (Sidon in Gen. 10:15, 19, and NT). 
The first biblical occurrence of this name is in reference to the firstborn 
son of Canaan (Gen. 10:15 = 1 Chr. 1:13), but elsewhere it designates an 
important coastal city-state of Puornicia. As a geographical term, it first 
occurs in Gen. 10:19 in a description of the territory of the Canaanites, 
which is said to have extended from Sidon to the S as far as Gaza. Jacos 
prophesied that the territory of Zesutun would reach all the way to Sidon 
(49:13; cf. Josh. 19:28). The city is mentioned at various points in the 
historical books of the OT (Josh. 11:8; Jdg. 1:31; 10:6; 18:28; 2 Sam. 
24:6; 1 Ki. 17:9; Ezra 3:7) and figures in a number of prophetic oracles 
(Isa. 23:2-12; Ezek. 28:21-22; et al.). The modern Lebanese city of Sidon 
is built over the ruins of the ancient city, also known as Saida. It is 
located about 28 mi. (45 km.) SSW of Beirut and about 25 mi. (40 km.) 
N of Tyre. On the N side of the city there was a good harbor, protected 
by a low line of rocks joining the promontory and the mainland. To the S 
of the city there was a large bay. 

Sometimes in the OT (Jer. 25:22 et al.), and often in the NT, Sidon is 
combined with Tyre, almost as a formula. One visit by Jesus to the region 
of Tyre and Sidon is recorded in the Gospels, at which time he had the 
encounter with the Syropuornican woman (Matt. 15:21-28). In his 
invectives upon the cities of Ganre, Jesus compared Korazn and Berusaipa 
to Tyre and Sidon and declared that the latter cities would have 
responded more quickly than the former (Matt. 11:21-22; Lk. 10:13-14). 
The people of Tyre and Sidon were involved in difficulties with Herop 
Agrippa at the time of his death (Acts 12:20). On Paws shipwreck 
voyage to Rome a port call was made at Sidon (Acts 27:3). 

The skill of the artisans of Sidon is well attested in ancient times. The 
carving of ivory to decorate furniture, architecture, and small objects was 


a flourishing industry in Sidon. The Assyrian documents record great 
quantities of ivory articles sent to the Assyrian kings as gifts and tribute. 


Homer lists one of the prizes at the funeral games of Patrocles as a 
beautiful Sidonian silver bowl (Iliad 23.741ff.). Such trade in ancient 
times reflects an extensive Sidonian influence in E and W. The chief god 
of the Sidonians was Eshmun, and of the Tyrians, Melqart. These two 
were part of the familiar ANE rerrmiry cur and harvest myth, represented 
in Babylonia as Isurar and Tammuz, in Egypt as Isis and Osmis. Eshmun also 
became the chief god of Carthage. 


siege. See war. 


sieve. A utensil used to sift grains. Some of the Egyptian sieves were 
made of strings or reeds. Those constructed of string were used for finer 
work whereas those made from reeds were used for sifting coarser 
material. The word is used in the Bible in a figurative sense in both 
passages where it occurs (Isa. 30:28; Amos 9:9). 


sign. In Scripture this word generally refers to something addressed to 
the senses to attest the existence of a divine power. Miracizs in the OT 
were often signs (Exod. 4:8; 8:23). Several specific things were given as 
signs, such as the ramsow (Gen. 9:12-13), some of the rrasts (Exod. 13:9), 
the Sassata (Exod. 31:13), and crcumason (Rom. 4:11). Often 
extraordinary events were given as a sign to insure rarm or demonstrate 
autHority. When Moses would not believe God, his rod was turned into a 
serpent and his hand became leprous as signs of God’s divine 
commission (Exod. 4:1-8). Sometimes future events were given as signs, 
as in the case of Isaian’s prophecy to Anaz (Isa. 7:14). When Curisr was 
born, the place of his birth and his dress were to be signs of his identity 
to the shepherds. When the scrises and the Puarisees asked Jesus for a sign, 
he assured them that no sign was to be given them except the sign of 
Jonan, Whose experience in the fish portrayed Christs burial and 
resurrection. Revelation tells that before Christ returns there will be 
signs in the heavens, in the stars, moon, and sun. 


signal. The standard method for communicating in times of war and 
peace in antiquity was by signal fires. Such are mentioned in the OT 
(e.g., Jer. 6:1) and in the records from Tell el-Amarna and Lacnisn. 


However, banners or flags are also mentioned (e.g., Isa. 5:26). 


signature. This term is used by the NRSV once (Job 31:35) to render 
taw H9338, the name of the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet, which in 
its earlier form resembled the English letter X (see rau). The same 
Hebrew word is translated “mark” elsewhere (Ezek. 9:4, 6). In sealing 
documents, individuals would have used their own recognizable signs, 
thought to correspond with the fingernail impressions made on clay 
tablets. 


signet. See srar. 


Sihon. si‘hon (Heb. si#én H6095, meaning unknown). A king of the 
Avorites defeated by the Israelites on their way to Canaan (Num. 21:21- 
30). Moses had sent messengers to Sihon, hoping to obtain permission to 
lead the Israelites through his land. The king refused to grant this 
permission; rather he went out against Iskar with his army, but was 
defeated and slain. Israel then claimed Sihon’s land as its first conquered 
area. Hesupon had been his capital city; his S boundary was the river 
Arnon; and his N boundary was the river Jassox (Num. 21:24). Further, his 
country was a land of many villages and cities (21:25); it became a part 
of the Transjordanian territory claimed and settled by the tribes of 
Reusen, Gap, and part of Manassen. 


Moses used the defeat of Sihon as a meaningful reference to the past 
(Deut. 1:3-4; 2:24-37; 3:1-11; 29:7; 31:4). It is of interest to observe that 
other peoples told about this incident and spread the news, causing 
dread among the inhabitants on the W side of the Jordan (Josh. 2:10; 
9:10). Josnua referred to it as he recounted great victories and 
apportioned the conquered land to certain tribes (Josh. 12:2, 5; 13:10, 
21, 27). Later writers mentioned this Israelite victory as a reminder of 


what God had done for his people (Jdg. 11:19-20; 1 Ki. 4:19; Neh. 9:22; 
Ps. 135:11; 136:19; Jer. 48:45). 


Sihor. See Sumor. 


Sikkuth. See Saxxuru. 


Silas. si‘luhs (Gk. Silas G4976 [in Acts], apparently from Aram. šē>îflā > 
[= Heb. šāûl H8620, Saut]; the form Silouanos G4977 [2 Cor. 1:19; 1 
Thess. 1:1; 2 Thess. 1:1; 1 Pet. 5:12] is thought to be either a surname 
[cognomen from Lat. silva, “wood, forest”] or a latinized form of Silas, 
though some have suggested that the latter was rather a shortened form 
of what may have been his original name, Silvanus). A prominent 
member of the Jerusatem church and companion of the apostle PauL on 
most of his second missionary journey. When the Council of Jerusalem 
decided that Genrnz believers were not obligated to be circumcised, Silas 
was one of two delegates appointed to accompany Paul and Barnasas to 
Antiocn with the letter announcing the council’s decision (Acts 15:22-23). 
The sentiments of the council were orally expressed as well (v. 27), 
together with strengthening words of exhortation by Silas and Judas 
Barsabbas (see Jupas #7), who are referred to as “prophets” (v. 32). After 
some time in Antioch, their mission accomplished, they returned to 
“those who had sent them” (v. 33; according to v. 34 in the KJV, Silas 
remained in Antioch, but this verse is omitted by most witnesses, 
including the earliest MSS). 


Paul chose Silas as his companion for the second missionary journey 
after the apostle and Bar-nabas had a falling out over the John Mark 
incident (Acts 15:36-40; see Marx, sonn). Not much is said directly of Silas 
until the incident at Pier when he and Paul were beaten and 
imprisoned, accused of causing a breach of the peace and preaching false 
doctrine (16:12-40). Undaunted, the two prisoners prayed and sang 
praises to God at midnight until an earthquake secured their miraculous 
release. After the conversion of the jailer and his family, and the 


realization by the magistrates that Paul and Silas were Roman citizens 
(see crmzensuip), they took leave of Philippi and the brethren there for 
Tuessatonica (17:1-9). Later, in Berra, Silas was left with Timorny while Paul 
went to Arnens to escape the riots (17:1-15). The apostle had asked his 
companions to join him when they could, but it was not until he had left 
Athens and arrived at Cormrn that they caught up with their leader 
(18:5). 


The person who is invariably called Silas in Acts and the one who is 
invariably called Silvanus in the NT epistles are undoubtedly one and 
the same. Paul always mentions him together with Timothy (2 Cor. 1:19; 
1 Thess. 1:1; 2 Thess. 1:1). Peter, at the end of his first letter, gives the 
following information: “With the help of Silas [Silvanus], whom I regard 
as a faithful brother, I have written to you briefly” (1 Pet. 5:12). While 
the full meaning of this remark is uncertain, it has been taken to mean 
that he was not simply bearer of the epistle, but also its amanusnsis, 
responsible for much of the style and arrangement of the letter. 


silence. See ourt, ouietness. 


silk. This English term is used by the KJV in two passages where 
modern versions usually have “fine linen” (Prov. 31:22; Ezek. 16:10, 13). 
It is doubtful that the woven thread of the Chinese silkworm (Bombyx 
mori) was known in the ANE in OT times. The Greek term for “silk” 
(sirikos G4986) appears only in Rev. 18:12. It is derived from a 
Hellenistic term (Séres) that referred to people from China; certainly by 
the first century B.C. Chinese silk was known in Asia minor. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Staircase leading to the depression which once functioned as the Pool of Siloam. The 


excavation remains here have been dated as early as the first century B.C. 


Silla. sil’‘uh (Heb. sillā> H6133, meaning unknown). An unidentified 
place cited in connection with the murder of King Joash (Jenoasu), an 
event that is said to have taken place “at Beth Millo, on the road down 
to Silla” (2 Ki. 12:20). Its association with Beru muto (KJV and other 
versions, “the house of Millo”) suggests that it may have been a sector of 
Jerusatem Or a place within its environs. See Mro. 


Siloam. si-loh’‘uhm (Gk. Siloam G4978, from Heb. šilða H8942; see 
Suioan). A pool and tower in biblical Jerusaiem; the term is also currently 
applied to the water tunnel that empties into the pool. As a defense 
against the attacks by Assyria, which culminated in Sennacuerm’s campaign 
of 701 B.C. (cf. 2 Chr. 32:4), King Hezexian of Juvan constructed the 
Siloam water tunnel from the Gmon, southwestward through the rocky 
core of Mount Zion, and out into the central Tyropoeon Valley of 
Jerusalem (v. 30). The American traveler and scholar Edward Robinson 
and his missionary friend Eli Smith discovered this tunnel in 1838. They 
first attempted to crawl through it from the Siloam end, but soon found 
that they were not suitably dressed to crawl through the narrow passage. 
Three days later, dressed only in a wide pair of Arab drawers, they 
entered the tunnel from the Spring of Gihon and, advancing much of the 


way on their hands and knees and sometimes flat on their stomachs, 
went the full distance. They measured the tunnel and found it to be 
about 1,750 ft. (533 m.) in length. The tunnel has many twists and turns, 
however; a direct line would be less than 1,100 ft. (835 m.) In 1867 
Captain Charles Warren also explored the tunnel, but neither he nor 
Robinson and Smith before him noticed the inscription on the wall of the 
tunnel near the Siloam end. This was discovered in 1880 by a native boy 
who, while wading in the tunnel, slipped and fell into the water. When 
he looked he noticed the inscription. The boy reported his discovery to 
his teacher, Herr Conrad Schick, who made the information available to 
scholars. The inscription consists of six lines written in the older Hebrew 
alphabet with pronglike characters. The first half of the inscription is 
missing, but what remains reads as follows: “The boring through [is 
completed]. And this is the story of the boring through: while yet [they 
plied] the drill, each toward his fellow, and while yet there were three 
cubits to be bored through; there was heard the voice of one calling unto 
another, for there was a crevice in the rock on the right hand. On the 
day of the boring through the stonecutters struck, each to meet his 
fellow, drill upon drill; and the water flowed from the source to the pool 
for 1,200 cubits, and a hundred cubits was the height of the rock above 
the head of the stone cutters.” The importance this inscription can 
scarcely be overestimated. Not only does it give a fascinating account of 
the building of the tunnel, but has also provided a crucial point of 
reference for understanding the development of the Hebrew script and 
thus for dating other inscriptions. (In 1890 a vandal entered the tunnel 
and cut the inscription out of the rock. It was subsequently found in 
several pieces in the possession of a Greek in Jerusalem who claimed he 
had purchased it from an Arab. The Turkish officials seized the pieces 
and removed them to Istanbul, where they are today.) Isaan appears to 
speak of Hezekiah’s project when he mentions “a reservoir between the 
two walls for the water of the Old Pool” (Isa. 22:11). The “Old Pool” 
may refer to an original Upper Pool (7:3) near the Gihon Spring. The 
Lower Pool (22:9), possibly modern Birket el-Hamra, at the S tip of the 
pre-Hezekian city is known to have received water from it by a surface 
conduit. The course of its upper 200 ft. (60 m.), with a minimal drop 
along the E side of Mount Zion—“gently flowing waters”’—is still 


traceable. Thus it appears that the original Siloam Pool predated 
Hezekiah. However, by postexilic times, at least, the Lower Pool itself 
came to be called Suetan (Neh. 3:15), since it seems to have continued in 
use for overflow from Hezekiah’s newer pool. By Christian times the 
name Siloam had, understandably, become transferred to the newer 
pool. The NT thus designates this pool, to which Jesus sent the man who 
had been born blind, as the Pool of Siloam and appropriately interprets 
it to signify “Sent” (Jn. 9:7). Traces remain of a Herodian reservoir and 
bath structure, c. 70 sq. ft. (6.5 sq. m.), with steps on the W side. Here 
the man would have washed, miraculously receiving his sight (vv. 8, 
10). 


Siloam, tower in. A structure that was probably part of the ancient 
system of fortifications on the walls of the city of Jerusaiem near the Pool 
of Snoam. The collapse of this tower and the resulting death of eighteen 
persons is cited by Jesus (Lk. 13:4). Apparently the accident was well 
known to his hearers, but it is not mentioned elsewhere. 


Siloam, village of. There is no mention of a village by this name in 
the Bible. However, across the valley E of the Spring of Gnon is a rocky 
slope on which is situated the modern village of Silwan (Siloam). At this 
site an inscription over the door of a tomb, discovered at the end of the 
nineteenth century, indicates that the tomb may have belonged to 
Shebna, an official during Hezexian’s time (cf. Isa. 22:15-16). 


Silvanus. sil-vay ‘nuhs. See Snas. 


silver. See mnerats. 


silverling. This archaic term, meaning “small silver coin,” is used once 
by the KJV (Isa. 7:23, where modern versions have “shekels”). 


silversmith. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


The tribal territory of Simeon. 


Simeon. sim’ee-uhn (Heb. šim «ôn H9058, possibly “[God] has heard” 
[cf. Sumeon and Simon]; gentilic Sim ‘oni H9063, “Simeonite”; Gk. Symeon 
G5208). Also Symeon (some versions in the NT). (1) Son of Jacos and 
ancestor of the Israelite tribe that bears his name. According to the book 
of Genesis, Jacob loved Racue. more than he loved his other wife, Lean 
(Gen. 29:30). Because of this, God opened Leah’s womb and she bore 
first Revsen and then Simeon; the latter received that name because God 
had “heard” Leah’s grief (vv. 31-33). It was Simeon and his younger 
brother Levi who used deception to avenge themselves upon Snecuem the 
Hire after that prince violated their sister Dinan (34:25-31). The act 
made Jacob persona non grata in the area and aroused his anger upon 
the two brothers (34:30; Jacob’s last testament indicates that his anger 
did not abate through the years, for he predicted that because of the 
violent nature of the two, their descendants would be scattered 
throughout the land, 49:5-7). Simeon was the brother whom Joseru held 
hostage until Bensamn should be brought to him (42:24). 


Simeon and his five sons (including Smau, the son of a Canaanite 
woman) settled in Ecypr with the rest of Jacob’s family and by the time of 


the rxopus had developed into a tribe (Gen. 46:10; Exod. 1:2; 6:15). In 
those sections of Numbers that deal with the organization of the Israelite 
camp, the tribe of Simeon is mentioned several times in its appropriate 
position, the second (Num. 1:6, 22, 23; 2:12; 7:36; 10:19). However, a 
comparison of the census figures in chs. 1 and 26 shows that while the 
nation as a whole lost only 2,000 during the wilderness sojourn 
(603,000 to 601,000), the tribe of Simeon lost more than 27,000. This 
represents a decline of more than fifty percent, from 59,300 to 22,100. 
There were no smaller tribes than Simeon. Apparently, then, the tribe of 
Simeon was hard hit during the wandering. The man whom Puinenas 
killed at Baar pror (25:14) was the head of a Simeonite clan. If the 
Simeonites were leaders in this apostasy, the resulting plague may have 
rested upon that tribe especially heavily and may partially account for 
the decline. At any rate, it was perhaps because of the weakness of the 
Simeonite tribe that it seems to have lost its independent status at an 
early stage, for the Simeonites were not accorded a separate inheritance 
in the land (Josh. 19:1-9). Simeon alone, of all the tribes, was rather 
given certain villages within the boundaries of another tribe, Jupan (19:2- 
9; cf. 15:20-63); these villages were located in the southern area of 
Judah, the Nzcev. 


Simeon’s special situation within Judah meant that the two groups 
were more and more melted into one, with Judah taking the lead (Josh. 
21:9; Jdg. 1:3, 17-19). This is especially plain in that Simeon is not 
mentioned in the numerous tribal lists of Judges. Its absence from the 
books of Samuel and Kings is also noteworthy. During the reign of 
Hezexian, a group of Simeonites migrated to Gepor (prob. modern Khirbet 
Judur, c. 8 mi./13 km. SW of Berniznem), while another group migrated S 
into Evom (1 Chr. 4:39-43). If the identification of Gedor is correct, this 
may indicate that the Simeonites, deposed from their cities, spread both 
northward and southward in the area of Judah during the monarchy. 

The treatment of Simeon in 2 Chr. 15:9 and 34:6 is difficult to 
interpret. In both instances, the tribe appears to be grouped with Epxuram 
and ManasseH as typifying the northern kingdom versus Judah and 
Bensamin. This seems impossible unless one presumes that a majority of 
the Simeonites had migrated into the northern area. Perhaps the 


statements intend to say only that peoples from both N (Ephraim and 
Manasseh) and S (Simeon) were drawn into Judah and Benjamin at this 
time. Further complicating this question is the issue of the tribal make- 
up of the kingdoms of Judah and Israrı. If Judah was composed of Judah 
and Benjamin (1 Ki. 12:21; 2 Chr. 15:9), then Simeon would have had to 
be counted as one of the ten (northern) tribes of Israel. Only in the 
unlikely circumstance that Lev was counted as one of the northern tribes 
would it then be possible to argue that Simeon was simply dropped from 
the enumeration. Some scholars have argued that Soromon so effectively 
broke the separate identities of the tribes that the idea of ten northern 
tribes was not literally carried out. The final reference to the tribe of 
Simeon occurs in Rev. 7:7, which states that 12,000 Simeonites, along 
with representatives of the other eleven tribes, were sealed against the 
coming doom. 

(2) Grandfather of Marratuias (#2) and thus great-grandfather of the 
Maccabean leaders (1 Macc. 2:1). See Maccasee. 


(3) Son of a certain Judah, included in Luke’s cengatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 
3:30). This Simeon had a son named Levi, but nothing else is known 
about him. 

(4) A devout man of Jerusaem who had been promised by God that he 
would see the Messian before he died (Lk. 2:25-26). When Jesus was 
taken by his parents to the temple for the performance of the 
purification rites, Simeon was prompted by the Hory serr. Recognizing 
the baby Jesus as the Messian, Simeon took him in his arms and uttered 
the famous prayer known by its first two Latin words, Nunc pmarnis (2:29- 
32). He further predicted the necessity of suffering involved in Jesus’ 
redemptive work, especially as it would affect Mary. This incident is 
apparently related by Luke as a part of his program of locating 
independent witnesses to Christ’s messiahship. 

(5) One of the prophets and teachers of the church at Anriocn (Acts 
13:1). See Nicer. 


(6) The name used by James with reference to Simon Prrer (Acts 15:14 
most versions; NIV, “Simon”). This use of Peter’s Hebrew name may well 
have been intended to remind troubled Jews in the group that it was 


through a faithful Jew like Peter that God had inaugurated the Gentile 
mission. 


similitude. This English term, meaning “corresponding likeness,” is 
used a number of times in the KJV, mostly in the OT (Num. 12:8 et al.). 
In the KJV NT it translates homoidma G3930 (Rom. 5:14; cognate nouns 
in Heb. 7:15 and Jas. 3:9). The apostle Pau. can use this Greek term to 
express the reality of the mcarnation. God has sent “his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful humanity” (Rom. 8:3 TNIV); Jesus was born “in human 
likeness” (Phil. 2:7; conversely, believers are united with Christ “in the 
likeness” [KJV] of his death and resurrection, Rom. 6:5). Using the 
cognate verb (homoiod G3929), the epistle to the Hebrews states that 
Jesus “had to be made like his brothers in every way” (Heb. 2:17; cf. 
4:15). Though many have taken the “likeness” to point to some 
remaining “unlikeness,” surely the intent of these passages is to teach 
the agreement of Christ’s nature with true humanity. These passages 
underline the reality of Christ’s work, including his continuing care and 
intercession for his people. On the concept that we “have been made in 
God’s likeness” (Jas. 3:9), see mac oF Gop. 


Simon. si‘muhn (Gk. Simōn G4981, from Heb. sim<6n H9058; see 
Simeon). (1) One of the twelve disciples of Jesus. See Perer. 


(2) Another of the twelve disciples of Jesus, called “the Zealot” (Matt. 
10:4; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:15; Acts 1:13). See Cananazan. 


(3) A brother of Jesus (Matt. 13:55; Mk. 6:3). 


(4) A leper of Bernany in whose house a woman anointed Jesus’ head 
with expensive ointment (Mk. 14:3-9; cf. Jn. 12:1-8). 


K 
> sin 


s 
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(5) A Puarisee in whose house a sinful woman anointed the feet of Jesus 
with her tears and ointment. Simon’s criticism of the act by an unclean 
woman of such low reputation drew forth from Jesus a parable which 
taught Simon the relation between forgiveness and appreciation (Lk. 
7:36-50). Jesus commended the woman for her love and faith. 

(6) A man from Cyrene in N Africa who was compelled to carry the 
cross Of Christ (Matt. 27:32; Mk. 15:21; Lk. 23:26). Mark calls him “the 
father of Alexander and Rufus,” who must have been well known to 
Mark’s readers (prob. in the church at Rome, cf. Rom. 16:13 and see 
Rurus). Simon was likely one of many Jews living in Cyrene, now visiting 
Jerusalem. 


(7) The father of Junas iscarior (Jn. 6:71; 12:4 [KJV, following the TR]; 
13:2, 26). 

(8) A man who practiced sorcery in Samara (Acts. 8:9-24), often 
referred to as Simon Magus. The deacon/evangelist Puur encountered 
him in a town, probably Sebaste, the capital of the province. The 
magician himself became a convert (8:13, “believed,” which is the 
normal term in Acts), was baptized with many others, and was amazed 
at the miracles of Philip, which apparently surpassed his own. How 
genuine was his conversion can only be judged by the sequel. This 
remarkable response in Samaria caused the apostles to dispatch Prrer and 


John (see Jonn tHe apostie), their most prominent members. Their special 
function was to lay hands on the converts so that they might receive the 
Hory sprr. It was these visible acts of the Jerusalem leaders which 
aroused Simon to an intense interest in their “craft.” Perhaps the gift of 
tongues was evident, if one follows the analogies of Acts 10:44-46 and 
19:6. The externality of Simon’s faith seems indicated by his bold 
attempt to bribe the apostles into imparting their “power.” Peter’s severe 
rebuke (8:20-23; the last verse echoes Deut. 29:18 and Isa. 58:6) implies 
Simon’s basic misconception about the gifts of God, which are inward in 
their nature. Yet there remained the possibility of his seeking in 
penitence the forgiveness of God. His final plea (Acts 8:24) does not 
make it clear whether he had penetrated beyond the “signs” and the fear 
of retribution to any real faith, but his subsequent heretical reputation 
and the doubts raised by Luke himself make it safer to regard him as a 
nominal convert only. The story closes with a reference to a preaching 
tour that may have been partly designed to counter the cult of Simon. 
(The name of Simon Magus occurs frequently in the early history of 
“Christian” Gnosticism, and there has been much debate as to whether the 
Simoniani, a sect that lasted well into the 3rd cent., had its origins in the 
magician of Acts 8. Some traditions view him as the heretic par 
excellence of the subapostolic age.) (9) A tanner of Joppa in whose house 
Peter stayed “for some time” (Acts 9:43; 10:6, 17, 32). His house was by 
the seaside outside the city wall, because the handling of dead bodies 
made tanning ceremonially unclean to a Jew. 


(10-11) The name of two high priests during the intertestamental 
period. Simon I (“the Just”), who lived in the first half of the third 
century B.C., was the son of Onus I and the father of Onias II. Toward the 


end of the century, Onias II was succeeded by his son Simon II. The 
ancient sources (e.g., Sir. 50:1-21; Jos. Ant. 12.2.5 §43) are sometimes 
ambiguous regarding which Simon is being referred to. 


(12) A man from the tribe of Bensamn who was captain of the temple 
early in the second century B.C. (2 Macc. 3:4 et al.). 


(13) One of the Maccabean brothers. See Maccaesre. 


(14) Simon ben Kosiba. See Bar xoxupa. 


Simon Maccabeus. See Maccasre. 


Simon Magus. See Simon #8. 


Simon Peter. See Perre. 


Simon the Canaanite. See Cananazan. 


simple. This English term occurs primarily in the book of Proverss. 
Those who are simple hate knowledge and the fear of the Lord (Prov. 
1:29; cf. vv. 22, 32); they are fools (8:5) who shall inherit folly (14:18). 
While the prudent foresee, the simple just go on their way and are 
punished (21:11), as when they visit the harlot (7:7). Since the simple 
can still learn, they are invited to the dinner prepared for them by Wispom 
(9:4), and the book of Proverbs itself is written to give wisdom to the 
simple and the young (1:4; cf. also Ps. 19:7; 119:130). The NT usage is 
somewhat different. The KJV uses “simple” in one passage (Rom. 16:18- 
19) to render two Greek words that can mean “innocent” or “guileless”; 
the reference is to those who are unsuspecting and can be easily 
deceived. 


Simri. See Sumer. 


sin. The biblical writers portray sin with a great variety of terms 
because they have such a powerful sense of the living Lord, who is 
utterly pure and holy. For sin is that condition and activity of human 
beings that is offensive to God, their Creator. However, it is only as they 
are conscious of his uotiness that they are truly aware of their sin (1 Ki. 
17:18; Ps. 51:4-6; Isa. 6). 


The first book of the OT reveals how human beings were created by 


God without sin but chose to act contrary to his revealed will and 
thereby caused sin to become an endemic feature of human existence 
(Gen. 3; Ps. 14:1-3). Sin is revolt against the holiness and sovereign will 
of God. Therefore, it is both a _ condition of the 
heart/mind/will/affections (Isa. 29:13; Jer. 17:9) and the practical 
outworking of that condition in thoughts, words, and deeds that offend 
God and transgress his holy taw (Gen. 6:5; Isa. 59:12-13). For Israr, sin 
was a failure to keep the conditions of the covenanr that the Lord 
graciously made with the people at Sina: (Exod. 19-23). 


There is no person in Israel or the whole world who is not a sinner. 
However, those who have a right relationship with God receive his 
roraiveness and who walk in his ways are sometimes described as righteous 
(Gen. 6:9) and blameless (Job 1:1; Ps. 18:20-24). This is not because 
they are free from sin, but because the true direction of their lives is to 
serve and please God in the way he requires. 

The sins of the fathers have repercussions for their children and their 
children’s children (Isa. 1:4; Lam. 5:7). Yet it is also true that individual 
Israelites are personally responsible to God for their own sins (Jer. 
31:19-20; Ezek. 18; 33:10-20). Sin was punished by God in various ways 
(e.g., exe), but the final punishment for individual sin and wickedness 
was pram (Gen. 2:17; Ps. 73:27; Ezek. 18:4). This is certainly physical 
death but is also spiritual death, being cut off from communion with the 
living God. 

The reality of sin and the need for confession and atonement are Clearly 
presupposed by the sacririces offered to God in the temr, especially the 
regular guilt (or trespass) offering and sin offering, as well as the special 
annual sacrifice of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 4; 6:24-30; 7:1-7; 16). 
They are also presupposed in the prophecy of the vicarious suffering of 
the Servant oF THE Loro Who acts as a “guilt offering” and bears the sin of 
many (Isa. 53:10, 12). 

The NT strengthens the OT portrayal of sin by viewing it in the light 
of Curisr and his atonement, which is a victory over sin. Jesus was sinless 
and taught that the root of sin is in the human heart: “For from within, 
out of men’s hearts, come...evils” (Mk. 7:20-23). The outward life is 


determined by the inner (Matt. 7:15-17), and thus an outward 
conformity to laws and rules is not in itself a true righteousness if the 
heart is impure. The law of God, rightly understood, requires inner as 
well as outer comformity to its standards. But sin is more than failure to 
keep the law: it is also the rejection of the Messin and the kingdom he 
proclaims and personifies. The work of the Hoty semit, said Jesus, is to 
convict “the world of...sin...because men do not believe in me” (Jn. 
16:8-9; 15:22). Further, to live without the light of God from Jesus, the 
Messiah, is to live in darkness and to be in the grip of evil forces (1:5; 
3:19-21; 8:31-34). And to call the light darkness and the Spirit of the 
Messiah unclean is to commit the unforgivable sin (Matt. 12:24, 31). 

Pau. has much to say about sin. He believed that sin is revealed by the 
law of God, but it is only as the Holy Spirit enlightens the mind that a 
person truly sees what righteousness the law demands (Rom. 3:20; 5:20; 
7:7-20; Gal. 3:19-24). Thus for Paul a person could be a devout keeper of 
the law (externally) and yet be a slave of sin (internally) because he 
knew, as Jesus also said, that sin begins in the heart (or flesh; see Rom. 
6:15-23). The origin of sin can be traced back to the first human beings, 
Apam and Eve, and to their revolt against the Lord (Rom. 5:12-19; 2 Cor. 
11:3; 1 Tim. 2:14). 

There is a positive message in all this. In a dream Joszpn was told that 
Mary’s baby “will save his people from their sins” (Matt. 1:21), and Jonn 
THE BAPTIST proclaimed that Jesus was the Lamb of God who takes away the 
sin of the world (Jn. 1:29)—referring to Jesus as the fulfillment of the 
atoning sacrifices of the temple. Paul declared that God sent his only Son 
to be a sin offering (Rom. 8:3). Jesus made himself to be the friend of 
sinners (Lk. 7:34), and he understood that his ministry leading to death 
was the fulfillment of the ministry of the Suffering Servant who gives his 
life as a ransom for many (Mk. 10:45). 


Sin (city). See Prruswm. 


sin (letter). See sun. 


Sin, Desert of. (sin H6097, derivation uncertain). This desert region— 
not to be confused with the Desert of Zin in the northern Necev—was on 
the route followed by the Hebrews when they left Ecypr, somewhere 
between Eum and Mount Sma (Exod. 16:1; 17:1; Num. 33:11-12 locates it 
more narrowly between the Rep sea and Dornan). It was here that God 
provided both manna and ouan. for the Israelites. Assuming that Mount 
Sinai should be identified with Jebel Musa or another mountain in its 
vicinity, some have suggested that the Wilderness of Sin is Debbet er- 
Ramleh, a sandy tract of desert at the foot of Jebel et-Tih, in the SW of 
the Sinai peninsula. Others believe it refers to the plain of el-Merkha on 
the W coast, half-way between the head of the Red Sea and the tip of the 
peninsula. Scholars who argue that the Israelites took a northerly route 
have proposed various other sites. The location remains unknown. See 
also rxopus. 


sin, man of. See anticurisr. 


Sinai, Mount. si‘ni (Heb. sinay H6099, perhaps from Akk. Sin, name of 
the moon god; Gk. Sina or Sina G4982 [the mountain is also called 
Horeb, /oreb H2998, “dry, desolate”]). The name of the sacred mountain 
before which Israel encamped and upon which Moses communicated with 
Yahweh. In the Bible, the name occurs almost exclusively in the 
Penrateucn. The Israelites reached Mount Sinai in the third month after 
their departure from Egypt and camped at its foot where they could view 
the summit (Exod. 19:1, 16, 18, 20). Yahweh revealed himself to Moses 
here and communicated the Ten Commandments and other laws to the 
people through him (see Commanpments, ten; Law). God established his 
covenant With the people through Moses as mediator, and this covenant 
has been remembered throughout Israel’s history (e.g., Jdg. 5:5; Neh. 
9:13; Ps. 68:8, 17; Mal. 4:4; Acts 7:30, 38). Eran later visited Sinai 
(Horeb) in a time of particular discouragement and depression (1 Ki. 
19:4-8). In the allegory of Gal. 4:24-25, Mount Sinai is representative of 
the bondage of the law in contrast to the Jerusaiem above, which is free. 


(The name Sinai is also applied to the large peninsula lying to the S of 
the Wilderness of Paran between the Gulf of Aoasan on the E and Suez on 
the W; it has a triangular shape and is c. 150 mi./240 km. wide at the N 
and 250 mi./400 km. long. In addition the “Desert of Sinai” [Exod. 19:1] 
is the place where Israel came in the third month after they left Egypt; it 
may be used loosely as a synonym for the Sinaitic Peninsula but 
technically does not embrace as much territory.) 
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There has been much debate over the exact location of Mount Sinai. 
Possible sites include the following: (1) Mount Serbal, on Wadi Feiran; a 
serious objection to this identification, however, is that there is no plain 
large enough in the neighborhood to offer camping ground for a large 
group of people. (2) The traditional site is Jebel Musa (Arabic for 
“Mountain of Moses”), with an altitude of 7,363 ft. (2,244 m.; the well- 
known St. Catherine’s Monastery is located at the foot of Jebel Musa); 
another peak in the same ridge, Ras Safsaf (6,540 ft./almost 2,000 m.) is 
often identified specifically with Horeb. (3) Jebel Hellal, a 2,000-ft. 
(610-m.) elevation that is 30 mi. (50 km.) south of el-Arish. (4) Mount 
Seir, on the edge of the Arasan. The identification of Mount Sinai depends 
primarily on the route of the exopus, a hotly disputed problem. 


Sinaiticus, Codex. sin‘i-it’‘uh-kuhs. See SEPTUAGINT; TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


sincere. This term and its cognates sincerity and sincerely appear rarely 
in English versions of the OT. In the NT, the Greek adjective eilikrinés 
G1637 (“unmixed, pure, sincere”) and similar terms occur a handful of 
times. According to the NT, sincerity is an all-embracing attitude, not 
just one virtue among many. In Phil. 1:9 (where eilikrinés is often 
rendered “pure”) it is a quality required at the judgment, and requires 
growth in both love and knowledge, fitting one to discern that which is 
truly excellent (v. 10). The eschatological perspective is in view also in 2 
Pet. 3:11; the sincere mind believes God’s promises of Christ’s return, 
over against the attitude of the scoffers that covers up God’s promises 
with proud self-evaluation of the future. In 1 Cor. 5:8, sincerity is the 
(unmixed, plain) unleavened bread that rejects immorality in the church 
and the pride which condones it. 


sinew. A tough fibrous band connecting muscle to bone; synonymous 
with tendon. Sinews are depicted as holding the bones of the body 
together (Job 10:11; 40:17; Ezek. 37:6, 8). Jacos’s experience at PrnurL 
(Gen. 32:32; cf. v. 25) may have involved a mighty contraction of the 
muscle and tendon that tore muscle fibers and left Jacob limping at 


dawn. “Out of joint” would refer to any injury of the hip region; taken 
literally, it would imply a dislocation of the hip, a major injury making 
walking impossible (see tHcu). In the NT, Pau. uses the Greek noun 
syndesmos G5278 (“bond, ligament”) figuratively when he compares the 
relationship between Christ and the cnurcu to the human body (Col. 2:19; 


SEE BODY OF CHRIST). 


singer. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


singing. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS} SONG. 


single eye. The KJV rendering of a Greek phrase (Matt. 6:22; Lk. 
11:34) that has been interpreted variously, for example, “honest,” 
“generous,” “healthy.” 


Sinim, land of. si‘nim. See Swe; Syene. 


Sinites. sin‘its (sint H6098, meaning unknown). A people group 
descended from Canaan and mentioned in the Table of Nations (Gen. 
10:17; 1 Chr. 1:15; it is possible, but unlikely, that the same people are 
referred to by the name sinim in the MT of Isa. 49:12, for which see 
Svene). Some believe the Sinites should be connected to a coastal city- 


state named syn, located S of Ras sHamra (possibly modern Siyano, c. 2 
mi./3 km. E of Jeble-Gabala). 


sin offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


Sion. si‘uhn. (1) KJV form of Sivon (Deut. 4:48). 
(2) KJV alternate form of Zion (Ps. 65:1 and NT). 


Siphmoth. sif'moth (Heb. sipmét H8560, meaning unknown). One of 
the cities of Juvan with which Davin shared the spoils taken from Zac (1 
Sam. 30:28). It was visited by David during the time in which he was a 
fugitive from King Saut. Siphmoth was evidently in the southern part of 


Judah’s territory, but its location is unknown. 


Sippai. sip‘i (Heb. sippay H6205, meaning unknown). A descendant of 
the Repnarres who was killed by Sissecar the Hushathite (1 Chr. 20:4). See 


Sapun. 


Sirach. si'ruhk. See Arocryrua (under Ecclesiasticus). 


Sirah. si'ruh (Heb. sirâ H6241, “thorn bush”). The name of a cistern or 
well from which Joas summoned Asner in order to put him to death (2 
Sam. 3:26). Proposed identifications of Sirah include a spring named < 
Ain Sarah (1.5 mi./2.5 km. NW of Hesron) and a site called Siret el-Bellas 
(farther E). 


Sirion. sihr’ee-uhn (Heb. giry6n H8590, possibly “armor”). The 
Phoenician name that the people of Smon used for Mount Hermon (Deut. 
3:9). This mountain served to indicate the northern limit of the territory 
held by Amore kings (4:48 NRSV, following the Syriac version [but see 
Stvon]). The name occurs in poetic parallelism with Lezanon (Ps. 29:6). 


Sisamai. See Sismar. 


Sisera. sis‘uh-ruh (Heb. sisrd > H6102, derivation uncertain; prob. not a 
Semitic name). (1) Commander of the army under Jasin, the Canaanite 


king of Hazor (Jdg. 4:2-22). Sisera oppressed Israel for twenty years, 
waging war against them with 900 iron chariots (4:2-3). Finally, Drsoran 


the prophetess, who judged Israel at that time, urged Barax under the 
direction of God to unite his forces and go against Sisera. She assured 
Barak that God would deliver Sisera into his hands. He agreed, if 
Deborah would go with him, and she gave her consent. These two 
armies met in battle on the plain at the foot of Mount Tasor (4:14). The 
forces of Sisera were killed or scattered, and Sisera fled on foot, taking 
refuge in the tent of Jar, the wife of Heser the Kens. Here he was killed 
by Jael while he slept in her tent. The remarkable victory was celebrated 
by the Song of Deborah (ch. 5). 

(2) The ancestor of a family of temple servants who returned from the 
exe With Zeruppase. (Ezra 2:53; Neh. 7:55). Because the temple servants 
were apparently non-Israelites (see Nernmm), some have speculated that 
this family descended from #1, above. 


Sismai. sis‘mi (Heb. sismay H6183, meaning unknown). KJV Sisamai. 
Son of Eleasah and descendant of Jupan through the line of JeranmeeL (1 
Chr. 2:40). 
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defeat at the hands of Deborah and Barak. (View to the E.) 


sister. A word used in both Hebrew and Greek with varying ideas. In 


the OT it is used of females having the same parents, having but one 
parent in common, a female relative, or a woman of the same country 
(Gen. 20:12; Lev. 18:18; Num. 25:18; Job 42:11). In the NT it is used of 
girls belonging to the same family or just to blood relatives (Matt. 13:56; 
Mk. 6:3; Lk. 10:39). It is also used figuratively (Ezek. 16:45; 23:11; Rom. 
16:1; 2 Jn. 13). 


sistrums. See music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS (sect. I.F). 


Sithri. sith ‘ri (Heb. sitr? H6262, “[God is] my hiding place”). KJV Zithri. 
Son of Uzziel and descendant of Lev: through Konatu (Exod. 6:22). One of 
Uz-ziel’s brothers was Amram (father of Mosrs, Aaron, and Mmiam), so Sithri 
was Moses’ first cousin. 


Sitnah. sit‘nuh (Heb. śifnāh H8479, possibly “enmity, contention”). The 
name of the second well dug by the servants of Isaac in the vicinity of 
Gerar (Gen. 26:21). The name reflects the conflict that ensued when the 
herdsmen of Gerar disputed with Isaac’s herdsmen concerning the water 
rights. Although the exact location is uncertain, it was in the vicinity of 
Renosotu (v. 22). 


Sivan. si’van (Heb. sîwān H6094, meaning uncertain). The third month 
in the Jewish religious catenpar, corresponding to May-June (Esth. 8:9). 


six hundred sixty-sixty. See numere. 


Siyon. si‘yuhn (Heb. $f ən H8481, perhaps “small height”). Alternate 
name of Mount Hermon, possibly referring to a specific part of the range 
(Deut. 4:48; KJV and NJPS, “Sion”). However, some scholars suspect 
textual corruption and, following the Syriac Peshitta, emend to Siryén 
H8590 (see Sion), which was the Phoenician name for the mountain (cf. 


NRSV and TNIV; see also 3:9). 


skin. Biblical references to animal skins used for clothing go back to the 
narrative of Apam and Eve (Gen. 3:21). See press; teaTHer. Resexan put the 
skins of kids on Jacos’s hands and neck so that he would feel rough, like 
Esau, to his blind father (Gen. 27:16). Animal skins were used also to 
manufacture leather bags for wine (Josh. 9:4 et al.). Jesus, in response to 
complaints that his disciples were not fasting, commented that people do 
not “pour new wine into old wineskins. If they do, the skins will burst, 
the wine will run out and the wineskins will be ruined. No, they pour 
new wine into new wineskins, and both are preserved” (Matt. 9:17; cf. 
Mk. 2:22; Lk. 5:37-38). New wine was still fermenting, and the 
expansion caused by the resulting gases was easily accommodated by a 
new stretchable bottle. As skin bottles grew old, however, they lost their 
elasticity, becoming hard and brittle; new wine would cause them to 
burst. 

There are some references to human pissases of the skin. That Jos in his 
affliction suffered from smallpox is a good possibility. He was afflicted 
with sores from head to toe, to the extent that his friends could not 
recognize him (Job 2). The condition was very itchy, for he scraped 
himself with a piece of broken pottery. He commented, “my skin 
hardens, then breaks out again” (Job 7:5 NRSV). All this fits smallpox, 
although there are other possibilities. Israelite law addressed the 
problem of skin disorders (e.g., Lev. 13). 


skink. See animats (under lizard). 


skirt. See press. 


Skull, Place of the. See Goucorna. 


sky. In the OT, the KJV uses “skies” seven times and only as the 
rendering of Sésdaqim (pl. of šałaq H8836, Deut. 33:26 et al.); this 
Hebrew term, however, normally means “clouds.” The KJV also uses the 
singular “sky” in three NT passages to translate Greek ouranos G4041 
(Matt. 16:2-3; Lk. 12:56; Heb. 11:12), a word usually rendered “heaven.” 
The NIV and other modern versions use the English term much more 
frequently to translate the words for “heaven” (both Gk. ouranos and 
Heb. samayim H9028) when these refer to the physical space above the 
earth that has the appearance of a vault (Gen. 1:8 et al.; Matt. 24:29 et 
al.). 


slander. A false accusation that defames a person’s reputation. The 
basic character of this sin is shown by its inclusion in the Decalogue 
(Exod. 20:16; see Commanpments, ten), and also in the immediate context 
from which Curisr quotes the second and great commandment (Lev. 
19:16; cf. v. 18 and see Matt. 19:19; 22:39; Jas. 2:8). There, rove for one’s 
neighbor is characterized by not slandering him. That slander is against 
God’s wisdom is stressed by Proverbs (e.g., Prov. 10:18). When it is 
against God’s messengers, it is against God himself and is so punished 
(Num. 14:36; Rom. 3:8). It is placing human standards over God’s 
judgment, and is implicit siaspHemy (cf. Jas. 4:11-12). It belongs in the 
category of those ultimate sins to which God delivers men and women 
(Rom. 1:30; 2 Tim. 3:3 for its eschatological character). The great 
slanderer is Satan himself (Gk. diabolos G1333, “accuser, slanderer”). He 
attempts to alienate Jos from his God. The Apocalypse describes him as 
the one who continually accuses the brethren (Rev. 12:10). The 
deliberate false witness against Christ, particularly at his trial, must be 
seen in this context (Matt. 26:59). It is on Christ’s account that his 
followers are falsely accused (Matt. 5:11), but when God has pronounced 
his judgment on the elect (justification), who dares bring any charge 
against them (Rom. 8:33)? 


slave, slavery. While Hebrew ‘ebed H6269 and Greek doulos G1528 
are very common words in the Bible, these are usually rendered 


“servant” by the KJV, which uses the English term slave only twice (Jer. 
2:14; Rev. 18:13), and slavery not at all. The NIV and other modern 
versions frequently use these English words if the context so indicates. 
Among the Hebrews, slaves could be acquired in a number of ways: as 
prisoners of war (Num. 31:7-9), by purchase (Lev. 25:44), by gift (Gen. 
29:24), by accepting a person in lieu of a debt (Lev. 25:39), by birth 
from slaves already possessed (Exod. 21:4), by arrest if the thief had 
nothing to pay for the object stolen (22:2-3), and by the voluntary 
decision of the person wanting to be a slave (21:6). Slaves among the 
Hebrews were more kindly treated than slaves among other nations, 
since the Mosaic law laid down rules governing their treatment. They 
could gain their freedom in a number of ways (Exod. 21:2-27; Deut. 
15:12-23). Slavery continued in NT times, but the love of Christ seemed 
to militate against its continued existence (Gal. 3:28; Eph. 6:5-9; Phlm. 
15-16). 


sleep. There is nothing unusual about most biblical uses of this word in 
its literal or physical sense. After Jacos dreamed about the ladder he 


simply woke from his sleep (Gen. 28:16); when Eurycnus fell down during 
Pau.’s long sermon it was due to a typical human loss of concentration in 
weariness (Acts 20:9). In a few cases natural sleep was, for supernatural 
reasons, deepened. This is recorded in the account of the creation of Eve 
(Gen. 2:21-22). The men around Sau. were in a similar deepened sleep 
while Davin and Asisuai took the spear and jar of water from his head (1 
Sam. 26:12). The Bible refers to sleep also in a figurative sense; for 
example, to indicate spiritual indolence (Prov. 24:33-34; cf. 6:9). 
Similarly Curisr, in talking to his followers about his second coming, 
exhorted them to be faithful and watchful: “If he comes suddenly, do not 
let him find you sleeping” (Mk. 13:36). Pau, in exhorting Christians in 
everyday living and in warning them of the enormity of their task, 
stressed that “it is full time now for you to wake from sleep” (Rom. 
13:11 RSV; cf. 1 Thess. 5:6-7). Where sleep is used to indicate physical 
Dorath, the picture is of a temporary state pending a final consummation 
(1 Cor. 15:51; cf. 1 Thess. 4:13-18). It is clear that this reference to death 
as sleep is figurative, and does not refer to sleep of the soul (cf. Lk. 


16:24; 23:43; 2 Cor. 5:8; Rev. 6:9-10). 


sleeves. See press. 


slime. See sumen. 


sling . See ARMS AND ARMOR. 


slothfulness. See neness; stuccarD. 


slow of anger. See LoncsurFERING. 


slug. See ANIMALS. 


sluggard. See IDLENESS. 


smell. See ovor. 


smith. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


smoke. Literal references to smoke in the Bible are relatively few (e.g., 
Josh. 8:20-21; Jdg. 20:38-40). The offering of mcense produced a cloud of 
smoke that represented the prayers of God’s people (Lev. 16:13; Ezek. 
8:11; Rev. 8:4). The most significant references to smoke indicate a 
visible concomitant of the presence of God in divine self-manifestations. 
In the instance of the Abrahamic covenant, while Asranam slept “he saw a 
smoking fire pot with a flaming torch” passing between the pieces of the 


sacrifices he had divided (Gen. 15:17). When Moses met with God on 
Mount Sma, the mountain was “covered with smoke” (Exod. 19:18). The 
tmr Was filled with smoke when Isaian saw the Lord (Isa. 6:4); he also 
prophesied that God would “create over all of Mount Zion...a cloud of 
smoke by day and a glow of flaming fire by night” (4:5). In John’s 
vision, the heavenly temple “was filled with smoke from the glory of 
God and from his power” (Rev. 15:8). Though not explicitly stated, one 
can assume that other references to the divine self-manifestation (e.g., 
Exod. 3:2; 13:21; Num. 10:34; 14:14) include also the presence of 


smoke. See PILLAR OF FIRE AND OF CLOUD. 


There are other figurative uses. The fire of God’s anger is accompanied 
by “smoke...from his nostrils” (Ps. 18:8; cf. Job 41:20). Moses warned 
that the wrats of God would “burn” against idolaters (Deut. 29:20). The 
psalmist cried out, “Why does your anger smolder against the sheep of 
your pasture?” (Ps. 74:1). Smoke also symbolizes the transient: enemies 
(Ps. 37:20; 68:2), idolaters (Hos. 13:3), the days of one’s life (Ps. 102:3), 
and the heavens (Isa. 51:6). 
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Smyrna. smuhr‘nuh (Gk. Smyrna G5044, “myrrh”). A port on the W 
coast of Asia minor at the head of the gulf into which the Hermus River 
flows, a well-protected harbor and the natural terminal of a great inland 


trade-route up the Hermus Valley. Smyrna’s early history was checkered. 
It was destroyed by the Lydians in 627 B.C. and for three centuries was 
little more than a village. It was refounded in the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., after A exanper THE creat’S capture of Sardis, and rapidly 
became the chief city of Asia. Smyrna was shrewd enough to mark the 
rising star of Rome. A common danger, the aggression of Anmiocuus the 
Great of Syria, united Smyrna with Rome at the end of the third century 
B.C., and the bond formed remained unbroken. Smyrna was, indeed, the 
handiest of the bridgeheads, balancing the naval power of Ruopes in the 
Aegean Sea. Smyrna referred to their ancient alliance with Rome when, 
in A.D. 26, they petitioned Emperor Twerws to allow the community to 
build a temple to his deity. The permission was granted, and Smyrna 
built the second Asian temple to the emperor. The city had worshiped 
Rome as a spiritual power since 195 B.C., hence Smyrna’s historical 
pride in her Caesar cult (see emprror wors). Smyrna was famous for 
science, medicine, and the majesty of its buildings. 


One of the letters in the book of Revelation was addressed to the 
Christian church in Smyrna (Rev. 2:8-17). It refers to “a synagogue of 
Satan” in the city (v. 9), undoubtedly indicating a Jewish community 
that was scornful of Christianity. The exhortation to endure and win a 
“crown of life” (v. 10) is probably a piece of imagery caught from a 
diadem of porticoes surrounding her hilltop, and described by 
Apollonius of Tyana (1st cent. A.D.): “For though their city is the most 
beautiful of all cities under the sun, and makes the sea its own, and 
holds the fountains of Zephyrus, yet it is a greater charm to wear a 
crown of men than a crown of porticoes, for buildings are seen only in 
their one place, but men are seen everywhere, and spoken about 
everywhere, and make their city as vast as the range of countries which 
they visit” (Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 4.7). Early in the second 
century, Ignatius wrote a letter to the Smyrneans; and in the middle of 
the century, Polycarp, who had been a disciple of Jonn tHe aposte, became 


a martyr in that city. 


snail. See anmas (under slug). 


snake. See anmats. 


snake charming. Various kinds of serpents were numerous in 
Palestine, and the art of snake charming was practiced in the country. 
Some snakes were susceptible to such influence (Eccl. 10:11) and others 
resisted the techniques of the charmer. In Jer. 8:17 serpent charming is 
used metaphorically to describe the enemies of Judah who are “vipers 
that cannot be charmed”; and in Ps. 58:4-5 it characterizes the wicked 
who are “a cobra that has stopped its ears, / that will not heed the tune 
of the charmer.” 


snare. A device used to entangle and capture animals. Several Hebrew 
nouns can be rendered “snare,” especially mégés H4613, which probably 
refers to a wooden contrivance for catching birds (cf. Amos 3:5). The 
near synonyms pah H7062 and reset H8407 seem to indicate trapping 
nets (all three words are used together in Ps. 140:5). These and other 
words are almost always used in metaphorical contexts. For example, 
wotatry is Often described as a snare to God’s people (Exod. 23:33). For 


further comments see trap. 


sneeze. The verb sneeze occurs once to indicate that the SHunnamire’s son 
had returned to life as a result of Eusna’s work (2 Ki. 4:35). The noun 
sneeze (or sneezing) is used by most versions in the description of the 
LEVIATHAN (Job 41:18; KJV, “neesings”); the Hebrew term in this passage 
probably refers to the animal’s snorting (cf. NIV). 


snow. The Hebrew words for “snow” occur nearly twenty times in the 
Bible (the corresponding Gk. word occurs only twice in the NT, Matt. 
28:3; Rev. 1:14). Almost all the references, however, are figurative, 
indicating healing (Exod. 4:6 et al.), purity (Ps. 51:7; Isa. 1:18; et al.), 
refreshment (Prov. 25:13), and the like. In the historical record, snow is 
mentioned only once, when it is said concerning Brenan son of Jehoiada: 


“He also went down into a pit on a snowy day and killed a lion” (2 Sam. 
23:20; 1 Chr. 11:22). Mention in this context presumably indicates that 
the event was exceptional, not only as a feat of arms but also as a fact of 
climate, for the lion’s home would be in the Jorpan Valley, where snow 
does not occur. In the Judean hills snow is rare, but no means unknown. 
Jerusaiem has a Mean January temperature of 48°F, with a daily range of 
some 13°. But there are two areas where snowfalls are both heavy and 
regular: (1) on the Lebanese mountains in the N, where Mount Hermon 
rises to 9,100 ft. (c. 2,770 m.) and snow patches lie throughout the year 
(cf. Jer. 18:14)—it was the distant view of these snows from the hot 
Galilean trench that prompted so much biblical imagery; and (2) on the 
mountains of Epom, E of the Jordan, where the land rises to over 5,000 ft. 
(1,525 m.). For many Israelites, therefore, snow was better known to 
them as a distant prospect than as a common experience. See also 
PALESTINE} RAIN. 


snuffers. This English term, referring to a device used for cropping the 
snuff of a candle, occurs in the KJV and other versions as the rendering 
of two Hebrew words, both of which are applied to instruments made of 
gold used in tending fires and lamps in the rasernaciz and the tempie. One 
of the words, mézammeret H4662, was probably a type of knife used for 
shearing a wick (1 Ki. 7:50; 2 Ki. 12:13; 25:14; Jer. 52:18; 2 Chr. 4:22); 
the NIV renders it “wick trimmers.” The precise meaning of the second 
term, melqa/ayim H4920, is less certain. According to Isa. 6:6, this tool 
could be used to handle live coals, and thus most versions render it 
“tongs” not only here but also in 1 Ki. 7:49 and 2 Chr. 4:21 (where 
mézammeret occurs in the same context). It is possible, however, that this 
instrument was also used as a wick trimmer (cf. Exod. 25:38; 37:23; 
Num. 4:9). 


So. soh (Heb. sô > H6046, derivation disputed). According to 2 Ki. 17:4, 
King Hosnea of Juvan betrayed the Assyrians by sending envoys to So king 
of Ecyrr. There have been numerous attempts to identify this Egyptian 
king. An older proposal that the person in question was Sibe, an 


Egyptian general at the Battle of Raphia (c. 720 B.C.), has been 
discredited. Also unlikely is the view that the biblical text refers to 
Shabaka, who ruled Egypt at the very end of the eighth century; 
Hoshea’s contemporary would have been an earlier pharaoh, Tefnakht I, 
whose capital was Sais. An intriguing suggestion is that the name So is 
an abbreviated form of Osorkon IV (c. 730-715), a competing pharaoh at 
Tanis and Bubastis. These and other identifications have not won wide 
acceptance, however, and thus alternative interpretations of the text 
have been put forward. According to some scholars, So should be 
understood not as a proper name but rather as an Egyptian title. More 
widely accepted, but not without problems, is the view that the 
reference is to the city of Sais; in this case, the text should be rendered, 
“he had sent envoys to Sais, [to] the king of Egypt,” and the king in 
question would be Tefnakht. 


soap. Soap in a modern sense was unknown in OT times. Even until 
recent time it was not used in some parts of the Middle East. Clothes, 
cooking utensils, and even the body were cleansed with the ashes of 
certain plants containing alkali (e.g., soapwort, glasswort, and saltwort). 
This cleansing material is referred to in Jer. 2:22 and Mal. 3:2. 


Socho, Sochoh. See Soco. 


socket. The base into which the pintle of a poor was set to act as a pivot 
for swinging. The socket in Solomon’s tempre was a recess cut in the stone 
sill (1 Ki. 7:50). The KJV and other versions use “socket” also in 
reference to the base supporting the posts of the tasernace curtains and 
walls (Exod. 26:19 et al.), some of silver, others of bronze, formed to 
mortise or tenon the elements supported. 


Soco, Socoh. soh’koh (Heb. śôkô H8459 and s6kdh H8458, probably 
“thorny [place]”). TNIV Soko, Sokoh; KJV variously (Socoh, Sochoh, 
Socho, Shochoh, Shoco). (1) A town in the Suepuetan of Jupan, listed 


between Aputtam and Azau (Josh. 15:35). It was here that the Pumistines 
assembled prior to the confrontation between Davw and Gouar (1 Sam. 
17:1). Soco was one of the cities that Renosoam repossessed and fortified 
after the revolt of the northern tribes (2 Chr. 11:7; however, this passage 
may refer to #2 below). It was retaken by the Philistines in the reign of 
Auaz (2 Chr. 28:18). The town is identified with modern Khirbet ‘Abbad, 
some 17 mi. (27 km.) WSW of JerusaLem. 
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(2) A town in the southern hill country of Jupan, listed between Dannan 
and Jarre (Josh. 15:48; perhaps mentioned in 2 Chr. 11:7, but see #1 
above). This site is identified with another Khirbet Shuweikeh, E of 
modern Dahariyeh and about 10 mi. (16 km.) SW of Hesron. 


(3) A city in the Suaron Plain that was under the administration of Ben- 
Hesed in the time of Solomon (1 Ki. 4:10). It has been identified with 
modern Khirbet Shuweiket er-Ras (a little N of modern Tul-Karem), 
some 11 mi. (18 km.) NW of Samaria and about the same distance from 
the Mepirerranean Coast. 


(4) In 1 Chr. 4:18 it is difficult to know whether Soco is the name of a 
person or place. It occurs in a genealogy of the descendants of Judah, yet 
some of the other names listed are place names (cf. Josh. 15:48-58). 
Either the person took his name from the town (possibly #2 above) or a 
clansman is mentioned along with the clan’s settlement indicating that 


he is the “father” of the town (i.e., Heszer was the founder or settler of 
Soco). 


soda. See mnerats. 


Sodi. soh’di (Heb. sôdî H6052, possibly “[God is] my confidant”). 
Father of Gappie., from the tribe of Zesu.un; the latter was one of the ten 


spies sent by Moses into the Promised Land (Num. 13:10). 


Soko, Sokoh. soh’koh. TNIV forms of Soco, socou. 


Sodom. sod’‘uhm (Heb. séddém H6042, meaning uncertain; Gk. Sodoma 
G5047). KJV also Sodoma (only Rom. 9:29). One of the cims or THE PLAIN 


destroyed by God because of their sin, along with Apman, Gomorra, 
Zesoum, and Zoar. The site of “the plain” has been variously conjectured, 
but many believe that it is the shallow S end of the Dran sea, and that the 
waters cover the remains. An area around the N end of the Dead Sea has 
been favored by others, mainly on the grounds that only this region is 
fully within the range of vision from Bemer, from which vantage point 
Lor made his fatal choice (cf. Gen. 13:3, 10-11). The S end is shut off by 
the high country around En crni. Asranam’s field of view from a point E of 
Hebron, from which he looked in the morning toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah (19:28), may lead to the same conclusion. But what the 
patriarch saw was the column of smoke from whatever form of 
catastrophe destroyed the whole area. 


Attempts have been made to pinpoint the site by a reconstruction of 
the invasion route of the raid described in Gen. 14. According to 2 Chr. 
20:2, Hazazon Tamar is En Gedi, halfway up the W shore of the Dead Sea. If 
the invaders, circling the sea from the S, clashed with the Awmonrires here, 
they must then have continued N to capture Sodom, and not returned on 
their tracks. But could not the Hazazon Tamar of Gen. 14 be the Tamar 


of Ezek. 47:19 to the SW of the water? Zoar can be located on the 
Moabite shore from Isa. 15:5 and Jer. 48:34 and at the S end of the sea 
from JoszpHus (War 4.8.4), but Deut. 34:3 assumes that the town was 
visible from Piscan. Perhaps there were two towns of the name. Failing 
conclusive archaeological evidence, the cities of the plain must be listed 
as lost. Sodom, because of the episode of Gen. 19, became a name for 
vice, infamy, and judgment (Isa. 1:9-10; 3:9; Jer. 23:14; Lam. 4:6; Ezek. 
16:46; Amos 4:11; Zeph. 2:9; Matt. 10:15; Lk. 17:29; Rom. 9:29; 2 Pet. 
2:6; Jude 7; Rev. 11:8). 


Sodom, Vine of. See puanrs. 


sodomite, sodomy. Historically, the English term sodomy (derived 
from the story of Sopom and Gomorran in Gen. 18-19) has referred to any 
kind of nonprocreative sexual act, although it is usually applied 
specifically to homosexuality. The KJV uses the term sodomite to 
translate Hebrew qādēš H7728 (“set apart [for the use of the deity]”; 
Deut. 23:17; 1 Ki. 14:24; 15:12; 22:46; 2 Ki. 23:7), which evidently 
refers to a male shrine prostirure. In the NT the NRSV uses the same word 
to translate Greek arsenokoités G780 (1 Cor. 6:9; 1 Tim. 1:10), probably 
meaning “pederast,” a man who assumes the dominant role in 
homosexual activity. 


sojourner. See srrancer. 


soldier. See occupations anD PROFESSIONS; WAR. 


solemn assembly. This phrase is used by the KJV and other versions 
to render the Hebrew term <dSard H6809 (NIV simply “assembly”). It 
refers to the gathering and sanctifying of the community of Israel for a 
solemn occasion (in one passage it is used simply in a nonreligious sense, 
Jer 9:2). The term is used in a technical sense as the eighth day of the 


Feast of Booths (Lev. 23:36; Num. 29:35; Neh. 8:18; see reasts) and the 
seventh day of Passover (Deut. 16:8). In both instances the people were 
instructed to do no work for they were in a state of ritual Houmess. At the 
dedication of the temre, Sotomon proclaimed a solemn assembly (2 Chr. 
7:9). For quite a different purpose, Jesu ordered the people, “Sanctify a 
solemn assembly for Baal” (2 Ki. 10:20 NRSV); he was then able to 
complete his purge of Baar worshipers from the land of Israel through the 
massacre of those who gathered in that assembly. The solemn assembly 
also was convened for special days of fasting, as when a locust plague 
threatened the land (Joel 1:14; 2:15). Amos and Isaiah disparaged these 
solemn assemblies (among other things) as that which God could not 


endure (Isa. 1:13; Amos 5:21) because the people did not do justice in 
the land. 


Solomon. sol‘uh-muhn (Heb. s@l6moh H8976, prob. “peaceable”; Gk. 
Solomon G5048). Son of Davm and third king of Israel (c. 970-930 B.C.). 
Shortly after his birth, the boy received the additional name Jepwian, 
“beloved of Yahweh,” from Naman the prophet, who had himself 
received the name from God (2 Sam. 12:24-25). In another passage, the 
name Solomon (which apparently derives from sal6m H8934, “peace”) is 
connected with God’s promise that he would “grant Israel peace and 
quiet during his [Solomon’s] reign” (1 Chr. 22:9; some believe that the 
name derives from the verb salém H8966 [piel, “to recompense, restore” | 
and that Batusuesa regarded Solomon as compensation for the loss of her 
first child). It is probable that either Jedidiah or Solomon was a throne 
name. 

Solomon built the kingdom of Israr to its greatest geographical 
extension and material prosperity. Though a very intelligent man, in his 
later years he lost his spiritual discernment and for the sake of political 
advantage and voluptuous living succumbed to apostasy. His policies of 
oppression and luxury brought the kingdom to the verge of dissolution, 
and when his son Renosoam came to the throne the actual split of the 
kingdom occurred. 


Solomon did not enter the history of Israel until David’s old age, when 


a conspiracy attempted to crown as king Aponyan, the son of David and 
Hacairn. Nathan and Bathsheba quickly collaborated to persuade David of 
the seriousness of the situation, and David had Solomon anointed king at 
Gmon by Zapox the priest while the conspirators were still gathered at En 
ROGEL. AS David’s death drew near, he gave Solomon practical advice 
regarding faithfulness to God, the building of the temre, and the stability 
of the dynasty. Solomon had to deal harshly with Adonijah and his 
followers when they continued to plot against him. Adonijah and Joas 
were put to death, and Asamar the priest was expelled from the 
priesthood. Solomon made Benamn head of the army, and Zadok became 
priest in Abiathar’s stead. David had also told Solomon to kill Sumer, who 
had cursed David at the time of Assatom’s revolt; this was done after 
Shimei violated the probation Solomon had ordered. 

Solomon then began a series of marriage alliances that were his 
eventual undoing. He married the daughter of the king of Ecyet, who had 
sufficient power to capture Grzer and to present it as a dowry to his 
daughter. Early in Solomon’s reign he loved the Lord; he sacrificed at the 
great high place of Geron, where the tasernacte was located; here he 
offered a thousand burnt offerings. The night he was at Gibeon the Lord 
appeared to him in a dream and told him to request of him whatever he 
desired. Solomon chose above all else understanding and discernment. 
God was pleased with this choice, granted his request, and also gave him 
riches and honor. A demonstration of this gift came when he returned to 
Jerusatem, Where his decision in the case of two prostitutes caused the 
people to see that God’s wspom was in the king. He was an efficient 
administrator: each department had its appointed officers and the 
country was divided into twelve districts, different from the tribal 
divisions, each responsible for the provisions of the royal household for a 
month of the year. With taxation and conscription Israel began to see 
some of the evils of monarchy against which Samuel had warned (1 
Sam. 8:11-18), though during the reign of Solomon “Judah and Israel 
were as numerous as the sand on the seashore; they ate, they drank and 
they were happy” (1 Ki. 4:20). The kingdom extended from the Evpnrares 
in the north to the border of Egypt in the SW. 


Solomon was a wise and learned man; it is stated that his wisdom was 
greater than that of the wise men of the E and of Egypt. Expert in botany 
and zoology, he was also a writer, credited with three thousand proverbs 
and one thousand songs (1 Ki. 4:32) and named the author of two 
psalms (titles, Ps. 72; 127) and of the books of Proverss (Prov. 1:1), 
Eccuesiastes (Eccl. 1:1, 12), and Sonc or sotomon, his greatest song (Cant. 1:1). 
His fame was widespread, and people came from afar to hear him. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Remains of the northern palace at Megiddo, dated by some to the period of Solomon. 


He made an alliance with Hiram king of Tyre, who had been a friend of 
David. This relationship was of great advantage to Solomon, as he 
undertook an immense building program, particularly that of the temre 
in Jerusalem on Mount Morin. He contracted with Hiram for the supply 
of cedar and cypress wood and arranged for Phoenician builders to 
supplement the Israelite conscription of workers. A chronological 
reference is supplied in 1 Ki. 6:1, which states that the year that 
construction of the temple was begun numbered the 4th year of Solomon 
and the 480th year after the rxopus from Egypt. David had wanted to 
build the temple, but the Lord reserved that privilege for Solomon (2 
Sam. 7:13; 1 Chr. 17:4-6, 12; 22:6-11; 28:6); nevertheless, Solomon got 
the complete plan of the structure from his father (1 Chr. 28:11-19). 
David had also gathered much building material, especially precious 
metals and other costly commodities, and had taken freewill offerings 
for the building of the temple (1 Ki. 7:51; 1 Chr. 22:2-5; 29:1-19). A 
description of the temple is given in some detail (1 Ki. 6:2-36). 


The temple was finished in seven years, and Solomon’s palace was 
thirteen years in building. The latter consisted of various houses or halls: 
the House of the Forest of Lebanon, the Hall of Pillars, the Hall of the 
Throne (also the Hall of Judgment), his royal quarters, and a palace for 
his Egyptian wife. A great amount of bronze was used for ornamental 
work, for architectural features such as the two large pillars of the 
temple vestibule, and for decorative and functional articles, such as the 
altar, the molten sea, and all sorts of utensils and implements used in the 
temple service. This part of the project was the responsibility of a 
craftsman, Huram of Tyre (1 Ki. 7:14; cf. 2 Chr. 2:13-14). See Hmam #2. 
Much of the copper used for these purposes probably came from mines 
worked by the Israelites. It is only in comparatively recent years that the 
great mining and smelting enterprises of Solomon have become known, 
for they are not referred to in the Bible. Explorations in the Necev have 
revealed that the area was of much importance in Solomonic times. 
Many towns were built and fortified, a number of copper mines were 
worked, and the preliminary processing done nearby. Exploration led to 
the identification (not accepted by all) of Tell el-Kheleifeh as Ezion crerR; 
excavation here brought to light the remains of an industrial town, with 
blast furnaces utilizing the prevailing winds to operate on the modern 
principle of the Bessemer forced-air draft. 


When the temple was completed, an impressive dedication service was 
held. The ark or THE covenant was brought up from Zion by the priests and 
was placed in the Most Holy Place (1 Ki. 8). Solomon blessed the people 
and made a heartfelt prayer of dedication. Sacrifices were made, and fire 
from heaven consumed them. Finally, a great feast was held. The Lord 
appeared to Solomon again, as at Gibeon; he had heard his supplication 
and now promised to establish his heirs as he had promised to do for 
David, if he and his descendants would remain faithful to the Lord. After 
the celebration of the dedication, Solomon settled accounts with Hiram 
king of Tyre. Solomon gave him twenty cities in the land of Garum, but 
when Hiram inspected them and was not satisfied, he also paid him 120 
talents of gold. Solomon’s work of building extended throughout the 
land, with labor provided by a forced levy of the descendants of the 
people Israel did not annihilate at the time of the conquest. He built at 
Gezer, Hazor, Megiddo, Upper Beth Horon, Lower Beth Horon, Baalath, 


Tadmor in the desert, and in Lebanon. He did additional building at 
Jerusalem. He made store cities throughout the domain. 


And now Israel no longer had a lack of armaments. Solomon had 
1,400 chariots and 12,000 horsemen (2 Chr. 1:14); he also had 4,000 
stalls for horses (9:25). He built cities for his chariots and cavalry. 
Stables for at least 450 horses were found at Mecwno. Similar stables 
were excavated at Gezer, Taanach, Tell el-Hesi, and Tell el-Farcah. He 
also engaged in a profitable trade in chariots and horses between Egypt 
and the Hrrmres. His commercial interests led him to the sea; since the 
Mediterranean coast afforded no good harborage in the area held by 
him, he made his port at Ezion Geber near Eloth on the Gulf of Aqabah 
of the Red Sea. Again he was assisted by Hiram, who provided 
Phoenician seamen (8:18). 

The rulers were enriched by this trade with the East. Ormur was a 
source of gold, almugwood (algumwood), and precious stones. 
Solomon’s ships also went to Tarsus with the Phoenician fleet and 
brought back all sorts of exotic things. Immense wealth thus came to 
Solomon by commerce, mining, tribute (1 Ki. 4:21), and gifts from 
visitors (10:25). Among the most distinguished of these visitors was the 
queen of Suesa. Women were a serious weakness of Solomon; not only 
did he make many political alliances through marriage, but he “loved 
many foreign women” (11:1) and “held fast to them in love” (11:2). God 
had warned that such marriages would lead to apostasy. The narem of 
Solomon held a collection of some seven hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines; and “his wives turned his heart after other gods, 
and his heart was not fully devoted to the Lor» his God” (11:4). He built 
places of worship for the false gods to satisfy his heathen wives. The 
Lord was angered at Solomon’s failure to keep his explicit commands 
and announced to him the rift in the kingdom that was to take place in 
the reign of his son. 

The rule of Solomon had been quite peaceful, but trouble was 
brewing. Hapan the Edomite, who as a child had survived a raid by David 
and had escaped to Egypt, now returned to plague him. In Syria, Rezon 
was made king at Damascus and became an enemy of Israel. In Israel a 
capable young man, Jerosoam son of Nebat, was informed by the prophet 


Anyuan that he would become ruler of ten tribes of Israel. Solomon 
attempted to kill Jeroboam, but Jeroboam took refuge in Egypt until the 
death of Solomon. The signs of the impending division of the kingdom 
were evident; when he died in 930 B.C. and his son Rehoboam became 
king, the break soon became a reality. Other historical records of 
Solomon’s reign cited in the Bible include “the book of the annals of 
Solomon” (1 Ki. 11:41), “the records of Nathan the prophet,” “the 
prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite,” and “the visions of Iddo the seer 
concerning Jeroboam the son of Nebat” (2 Chr. 9:29). A great temporal 
ruler, possessing every natural advantage, almost inconceivably wealthy 
in material splendor, learning, and experience, Solomon was 
nevertheless a disappointment. Although he began extremely well, the 
tragedy of his gradual apostasy had more disastrous results than the 
infamous scandal of his father, who sincerely repented and was a man 
after the Lord’s own heart. 


Solomon, Pools of. Name given (cf. Eccl. 2:6) to three poors located in 
the valley of Ernam, just S of Beratenem and 10 mi. (16 km.) from Jerusatem. 
For centuries they have been an important part of the water supply for 
Jerusalem. The pools are fed by springs and surface water, and a 
twisting aguepucr, at least as old as Roman times, conveyed the water 
ultimately to Jerusalem and to Bethlehem en route. Lacking pumping 
facilities, the ancients had to plan and engineer with skill to take full 
advantage of the gravity. The pools were hewn out of rock and in part 
artificially constructed with masonry. They have been repaired many 
times through the years. The pools are arranged at successive levels with 
conduit connections between them. The E wall of the lowest one forms a 
dam across the valley. The pools were roughly rectangular in shape and 
varied in depth from about 25 ft. in the upper pool to 50 ft. in the lower 
pool (c. 7-15 m.). The lower pool is the largest, being about 582 ft. (177 
m.) long with a width varying from 148 to 207 ft. (45-63 m.). 


Solomon, Psalms of. See Pseupericrapua. 


Solomon, Song of. See Sons or sotomon. 


Solomon, Wisdom of. See Apocryrua. 


Solomon’s Colonnade (Porch). What the KJV calls “Solomon’s 
porch” (NRSV, “the portico of Solomon”) was a roofed colonnade in the 
temple built by Heron the Great. It bordered on the E side of the outer 
court of the temre, resting on a massive Herodian retaining wall (still 
largely visible as the lower courses of the present temple-area wall) built 
out over the Kmron Valley. It may have been so named because of a 
tradition that So.omon had once constructed a similar E wall and cloister. 
It was here that Christ walked and talked during the Feast of Dedication 
(Jn. 10:23); here also his disciples seem later to have gathered regularly 
(Acts 5:12; cf. 3:11). 


Solomon’s servants. A class of state staves in Israel instituted by King 
Sotomon. Of course, all subordinates of a king might be considered his 
servants, but the specific Hebrew phrase usually translated “Solomon’s 
servants” does not refer generally to all those who served the king in any 
capacity. Rather, it is a technical term designating a slave class that was 
common in the ANE, where prisoners of war were made servants for big 
commercial or industrial enterprises carried out by the king. Not until 
the time of Davin was Israz. strong enough to have any state slaves (cf. 2 
Sam. 12:31), but the extensive building projects of Solomon called for 
state slavery on a vast scale. It was thus Solomon who reduced the 
native Canaanites to slavery (1 Ki. 9:20-21), and the new class of slaves 
was appropriately called sabdé selomoh (1 Ki. 9:27; 2 Chr. 8:18; 9:10; in 
these three passages the NIV [but not the TNIV] renders “Solomon’s 
men” or “men of Solomon”). The descendants of Solomon’s servants after 
the exne are noted as having been merged with the Nernmm or temple 
servants (Ezra 2:55-58; Neh. 7:57-60; 11:3). It is doubtful that at this 
time these two groups were regarded as slaves in the strict sense of the 
term. 


Solomon’s temple. See teri. 


son. See Ben (PREFIX AND IDIOM); CHILD} SON OF GOD} SON OF MAN. 


SON. See music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Song of Solomon. One of the poetical books of the OT and the first of 
the five Mecniorn (“scrolls”) that were read at Jewish rrasts. It is unique 
among biblical books, for it centers in the joys and distresses of the love 
relationship between a man and a woman. 

I. Name. The book is generally known as “Song of Songs” (Heb. Sir 
hassirim), the phrase with which it begins (Cant. 1:1). This use of the 
Hebrew superlative declares the book the best of the 1,005 songs of 
Solomon (1 Ki. 4:32), or perhaps the greatest of all songs. In the Vurcate 
the work was entitled Canticum canticorum, hence the alternative English 
title of Canticles. 


Overview of SONG OF SONGS 


Author: The work appears to be attributed directly to King 
Sotomon (Cant. 1:1, though the Hebrew can be understood to 
mean, “The Song of Songs which is for [or concerns] 
Solomon”). Some scholars are uncertain about this 
attribution, and others argue against it. 


Historical setting: The subject matter is the life of Solomon 
(c. 950 B.C.). The date of the composition of the book, if not 
written by Solomon himself, is uncertain. 


Purpose: To celebrate human tove, probably as a reflection of 
the love between God and his people. 


Contents: The lovers praise each other (Cant. 1:1—2:7); (2) 
deepening of their affection (2:8—3:5); (3) arrival of 
Solomon and marriage (3:6—5:1); (4) the wife’s longing for 
the return of her husband (5:2—6:9); (5) the beauty of the 
bride (6:10—8:4); (6) the wonder and permanence of love 
(8:5-14). 


II. Authorship and date. Although the work is attributed to 
Sotomon (Cant. 1:1), there is considerable range of opinion as to its 
authorship and date. On the basis of its language—various Aramaic 
forms and words, the presence of names of foreign products, a Persian 
word, and a Greek word—some have concluded that the book is a 
collection of erotic poems dating to about 250 B.C. On the other hand, it 
has been pointed out that these usages are not inconsistent with 
authorship by Solomon. In view of the extensive commerce and 
widespread diplomatic relations of Solomon, the presence of foreign 
terms, especially for articles imported or imitated from foreign sources, 
is to be expected. The use of Aramaic is not a valid indication of date and 
may be accounted for by the northern origin of the Sxutammre (Cant. 
6:13). There are lines of evidence that agree with the ascription of the 
book to Solomon. The work has affinities with other writings attributed 
to him. The author’s acquaintance with plants and animals is reminiscent 
of Solomon (1 Ki. 4:33). The mention of “a mare harnessed to one of the 
chariots of Pharaoh” (Cant. 1:9) accords with Solomon’s involvement in 
horse trading with Ecyer and with his being married to a daughter of the 
pHaRAoH. The lover is called “the king” (1:4), and there are other 
indications of his royal interests, in addition to references to Solomon by 
name. The place-names range throughout Paresmne and thus fit well with 
an origin predating the divided kingdom. 


IHI. Content. Though the book is difficult to analyze, a common 
outline is as follows: (1) the mutual admiration of the lovers (Cant. 1:2— 
2:7); (2) growth in love (2:8—3:5); (3) the marriage (3:6—5:1); (4) 
longing of the wife for her absent husband (5:2—6:9); (5) the beauty of 
the Shulammite bride (6:10—8:4); (6) the wonder of love (8:5-14). 


IV. Interpretation. There is great diversity and much overlapping 
among interpretations of the Song of Songs. (1) The allegorical view 
regards the Song as descriptive of the rove of God and his people Israzz or 
of the love of Cmrisr and the cuurcu. Usually this view denies or ignores 
the historicity of the events described. Hippolytus and Origen introduced 
this interpretation into the ancient church, and it has been the popular 
or prevailing position. There are two major arguments in its favor: (a) it 
explains the inclusion of the book in the canon; (b) it harmonizes with 
the biblical use of marriace as an illustration of the Lord’s relationship to 
his people. Opposing arguments include the following: (a) other reasons 
may be advanced for its presence among the canonical books; (b) 
elsewhere the figure of the marriage relationship is made the basis for 
specific teaching; (c) nothing in the book itself invalidates its historicity; 
(d) the necessity of interpreting details leads to fanciful and absurd 
interpretations. 


(2) The typical interpretation combines literal and allegorical views, 
maintaining both the historicity and the spiritualizing of the book. In 
support of this view: (a) the superlative of the title connotes spiritual 
meaning; (b) Solomon is a type of Christ; (c) marriage also is a type. 
Against this view: (a) spiritual value does not demand typology; (b) the 
definition and application of the concept of “type” are debatable. 


(3) The literal view is that the book presents actual history and 
nothing more. 


(4) The dramatic interpretation regards the Song as a drama based on 
the marriage of Solomon to a Shulammite girl. Here may be included the 
so-called shepherd hypothesis, which proposes a triangle of Solomon, the 
girl, and her shepherd-betrothed. On this hypothesis, the girl refuses the 
blandishments of the king and remains true to her shepherd. The book is 
not labeled drama, which was not a widely used Hebrew literary form. If 
the book were merely a drama, its presence in the canon is not 
explained. 


(5) The erotic-literary view is that the book is simply a collection of 
love songs. 

(6) The liturgical view regards the Song as borrowed pagan liturgy 
associated with rerrmiry cutts. It is inconceivable that a work of such an 


origin should be in the canon. 


(7) The didactic-moral interpretation holds that the book presents the 
purity and wonder of true love. It regards the book as history and also 
agrees that the love portrayed does direct us to the greater love of 
Christ, in accordance with the history of Christian interpretation. The 
purpose of the Song of Songs, therefore, is to teach the holiness and 
beauty of the marriage-love relationship that God ordained. 


Song of Songs. See Sonc or sotomon. 
Song of the Three Young Men (Children). See Arocrypna. 


songs of degrees. See ascents, sonc or. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Medieval mosaic in the church of Hagia Sophia (Istanbul) depicting Christ, the Son of God, 


on his throne. 


Son of God. One of the primary titles of Curisr in the NT. His claim to 
this title was the principal charge that the Jewish leaders made against 
him. “Tell us if you are the Christ, the Son of God,” the high priest 
taunted (Matt. 26:63-64; Mk. 14:61-62; cf. Jn. 5:17-18; 19:7). Further, 
the confession that Jesus is the Son of God was basic to the teaching of 


the apostles and the faith of the early church (2 Cor. 1:19; Gal. 2:20; 1 
Jn. 4:15; 5:5, 13). The title is to be understood both as a synonym for 
Messian (Ps. 2:7; Matt. 16:16; 26:63; 27:40) and as implying deity 
through a unique relation with the Father (Jn. 5:18). Sometimes the 
latter implication is obvious (as in the Gospel of John), and sometimes it 
is hidden (as often in the three other Gospels). 


Jesus became conscious of his special relation with the Father as a boy 
and expressed it when he was twelve years old (Lk. 2:49). At his 
baptism, the voice from heaven confirmed what he already knew—that 
he had a unique spiritual and moral union with the Father and that he 
was called to be the Messiah and to do the work of God’s Chosen Servant 
(Matt. 3:13-17; Mk. 1:9-12; Lk. 3:21-22). This consciousness was 
severely tested in the temptations (Matt. 4; Lk. 4). Throughout his 
ministry Jesus was sustained and inspired by the knowledge that he was 
the Father’s Son, doing his will (Matt. 17:5; 21:33-44). In Gerusemane and 
on the cross this consciousness remained his possession (Matt. 26:36-42; 
Lk. 22:39-44; 23:46). 


The filial consciousness of Jesus and his unique relationship with the 
Father are particularly emphasized in John’s Gospel. Jesus is God’s only 
Son (Jn. 1:18), one with the Father (10:30), always doing the Father’s 
will (4:34; 5:30; 6:38), and being in the Father as the Father is in him 
(10:38). He speaks what he hears from the Father (12:50), has unique 
knowledge of the Father (10:15; cf. Matt. 11:27), and possesses the 
authority of the Father (Jn. 3:35; 5:22; 13:3; 16:15). Thus, only in and 
through the Son is God’s salvation given (3:36; 5:26; 6:40). However, as 
incarnate Son there are things that the Son does not know and cannot do 
—“the Father is greater than I” (Mk. 13:32; Jn. 14:28). See incarnation. 


Outside the Gospels we find the expression “the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” suggesting a particular intimacy between Father and 
Son (Rom. 15:6; 2 Cor. 1:3; Eph. 1:3; Col. 1:3; 1 Pet. 1:3; cf. Rev. 1:6). 
By his resurrection and ascension Jesus is designated Son of God (Rom. 1:3) 
and preached to be so (Acts 8:37; 9:20; 13:33; 2 Cor. 1:19). The 
distinction and difference between Jesus and the great prophets of Israel 
is that Jesus is the unique Son of God (Heb. 1; 3:6). True unity in the 
church and true spiritual maturity involves growing into “the knowledge 


of the Son of God” (Eph. 4:13). The people of God wait for the Son to 
return to earth from heaven (1 Thess. 1:10).See also sons oF cop. 


Son of Man. An expression found in the OT and used as a self- 
description of Jesus in the NT. In Hebrew, “son of man” means an 
individual human being (Num. 23:19; Ps. 8:4-5; Apam is “humankind”). 
This phrase was used once by the Lord in addressing Dane (Dan. 8:17) 
and over eighty times in addressing Ezexter (Ezek. 2:1 et al.). There must 
have been a special reason for its use with them. Both of them were 
privileged to see visions of God. Probably the Lord wanted to emphasize 
to them that they were, after all, only men of the earth, in spite of this 
privilege of receiving the divine word. In Ps. 80:17 the king of Israel is 
called “the son of man” whom God has raised up for himself. 


Daniel used this phrase to describe a personage whom he saw in a 
night vision. He saw one “like a son of man” (that is, a member of the 
genus man) coming with the clouds of heaven and approaching God (the 
“Ancient of Days”) to be given authority, glory, and an everlasting 
kingdom (Dan. 7:13-14). While opinions differ about the interpretation 
of this vision, and many hold the “son of man” to be a personification of 
“the saints of the Most High” (see 7:22) to whom the dominion is given, 
it is on the whole entirely in accord with the evidence to see here a 
messianic figure predictive of the Lord Jesus Christ. In the extrabiblical 
Similitudes of Enoch the presentation of the Son of Man in the terms 
found in Daniel’s prophecy is continued. 


Why Jesus decided to call himself “Son of Man” (eighty-two times in 
the Gospels; see also Acts 7:56; Rev. 1:13; 14:14) is not known, despite 
much scholarly study of the question. Often he put his statements about 
himself in the third person to give his teachings more force. Whenever 
he did this he used this phrase as a name for himself. No doubt he took 
it from Daniel’s prophecy. The Jews must have been familiar with this 
prophecy. Jesus, in assuming this title, was saying to the Jews, “I am the 
Son of Man in that prophecy.” This title emphasized his union with 
mankind. It was also a name no one would criticize. If Jesus called 
himself the Son of God or the Messiah, the Jews would not accept him as 
such. But they did not object to the term, the Son of Man. But no one 


else ever called him by that name. 


Jesus certainly used the title in a variety of contexts: (1) As a 
substitute for “I” (e.g., Matt. 11:19; 16:13; Lk. 9:58). (2) When making 
his important declarations and claims (e.g., Matt. 20:28; Mk. 10:45; Lk. 
9:56; 11:30; 19:10); these relate to his saving role. (3) Once in the 
Gospels this phrase occurs without the definite article: “a son of man” 
(Jn. 5:27 ASV); although most versions understand it in the usual sense 
as “the Son of Man,” possibly Jesus made the statement that he had been 
given authority to execute judgment because he was a son of man, that 
is, he was qualified to judge human beings because of his experience as 
man, living among men. (4) Concerning his resurrection: “Don’t tell 
anyone what you have seen, until the Son of Man has been raised from 
the dead” (Matt. 17:9). (5) Concerning the glorious state into which as 
the exalted Son of Man he would enter (Matt. 19:28; 24:30; 26:64; Mk. 
13:26; 14:62; Lk. 17:2, 30; 22:69). These verses relate to his reign with 
the Father in and from heaven. (6) Concerning the return to earth in a 
glorious manner (Matt. 24:27, 30, 44; Lk. 17:24; 18:8). (7) Concerning 
his role in judgment (Matt. 13:41; 25:31-32; Lk. 9:56; 21:36). (8) Most 
important of all, concerning his passion and violent death (Matt. 17:12, 
22; 26:2, 24, 45; Mk. 9:12, 31; 10:33; 14:21, 41; Lk. 9:44; 18:31-32; 
22:22, 48). In view of the usage of “son of man” in Dan. 7:13, this 
emphasis by Jesus that he as Son of Man must, of necessity, suffer, is 
quite remarkable. 


sons of God, children of God. A description of those who are in a 
special or intimate relationship with God. In the OT the Lord chose the 
people Israrı and made a holy covenant with them. As a result, the people 
as a unit (and thus each member) were described as the son(s) of God. 
Moses told Puaraon that the Israelite nation was God’s “firstborn son,” and 
that this “son” must be released in order to offer worst to his “Father” 
(Exod. 4:22-23). Later the description was “children of God” and “a 
people holy to the Lord” (Deut. 14:1). Further, the Davidic King-Messiah 
was described as the Son of God (see 2 Sam. 7:14; 23:5; Ps. 2:7; 89:27- 
28). This usage is continued in the NT, where the ancient people of 
Israel are said to possess the “sonship” (Rom. 9:4) and be God’s children 


(Jn. 11:52), and the Messiah is seen as God’s “Son” (Heb. 1:5; citing Ps. 
2:7 and 2 Sam. 7:14). See Son or cop. 


Building on this OT usage, members of the new covenant are also 
described as sons/children of God. Pau. declared that “you are all sons of 
God through faith in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:26), and he used the image of 
adoption to convey the idea of being taken into God’s family, of 
receiving forgiveness and the gift of the indwelling Spirit (Rom. 8:13- 
17). Jonn THe apostiz taught that by spiritual birth (see receneration) believers 
become the children of God and are thereby in an intimate 
spiritual/moral union with God their heavenly Father (1 Jn. 3:1). Both 
Paul and John insisted that to be called son or child meant living in a 
way that reflects this relationship (Rom. 8:17, 29; 1 Jn. 3:9). Jesus 
himself made a similar point (Matt. 5:9, 44-45; 12:48-50). Again this 
continues the OT emphasis that to be the son or child of God means 
being godlike in behavior (Deut. 32:6; Isa. 1:2; Hos. 1:10). 


A special problem attaches to the use of the phrase “sons of God” 
(Heb. bené ha elohim) in Gen. 6:1-4. (1) Some argue that this passage 
reflects mythological stories of the ANE, depicting deities that engage in 
illicit relations among themselves and in some instances with humans. 
Although most biblical scholars admit that erotic mythology is not a 
normal feature of the OT literature, it is alleged that the writer of 
Genesis altered an ancient myth and, with embarrassment, set it forth as 
a basis for God’s judgment in the form of a roop. This method of 
analysis, however, is contrary to procedure elsewhere in the OT. 


(2) According to an old Jewish interpretation, the “sons of God” were 
pagan royalty or members of the nobility who, out of lust, married 
women from the general population. A variation of this view is that the 
term refers to ANE kings who were honored as divine rulers and who 
were characterized by tyrannical and polygamous behavior. The main 
difficulty with this approach is that the Hebrew phrase is not used in this 
particular sense elsewhere in the OT. 


(3) The term does occur in several OT passages in reference to ances or 
“heavenly beings” (Job 1:6; 2:1; 38:7; Aram. bar- »elahin in Dan. 3:25; cf. 
also Ps. 29:1; 89:6). Thus a common interpretation is that fallen angels 
married women and begat children, and that this unnatural union 


explains the appearance of the Nephilim (Gen. 6:4). Many object to this 
approach on the basis of Jesus’ comment that a married state does not 
apply to angels (Matt. 22:30). 


(4) Conservative interpreters have often identified the “sons of God” 
with the descendants of Sers. Earlier in the Genesis narrative, in 
connection with the births of Seth and of his son Enosu, the comment is 
made, “At that time men began to call on the name of the Loro” (Gen. 
4:24). Thus the context, by identifying the Sethites as worshipers of God, 
seems to provide a referent for the otherwise ambiguous phrase, “sons of 
God.” If so, the passage views the intermarriage of such worshipers with 
the ungodly as the immediate cause of the flood. The primary objection 
to this view is that the contrasting phrase in Gen. 6:2, “daughters of men 
[Heb. ha »adam H132],” seems to be a general human designation rather 
than a way of describing a specific (ungodly) part of the population. 


(5) Still another approach argues that the passage should not be 
understood negatively as an explanation for the flood but simply as a 
conclusion to Gen. 5. According to this view, the phrases “sons of God” 
and “daughters of man/Adam” simply refer to men and women in 
general, alluding respectively to Adam’s divine origin and Eve’s origin 
from Adam. 


sons of the prophets. The Hebrew phrase béné-hannébi»im, which 
the NIV renders as “company of the prophets,” occurs almost always in 
connection with Eusna (2 Ki. 2:3 et al.; the only exception is 1 Ki. 20:35). 
The term is a technical one referring to the members of a prophetic 
order or guild, and has no reference to physical descent from a propper. 
There were several different guilds or branches of the same guild located 
at various places: (1) Berner (2 Ki. 2:3), (2) Jerico (2:5), (3) Guar (4:38), 
(4) the hill country of Ephraim (5:22; see Epuram, nm country or). Yet it 
appears that they were all under the authority of one prophet whom 
they called “master” (2:3, 5). When the master died or was taken, as 
Ewan was, one of the guild members took his place as the new master. 
The promotion had to be recognized by the guild members, and the test 
was whether the new master had the powers of the old master (2:8, 14) 


and whether the spirit of the old leader rested on the new one (2:15). 
The guild may have lived in a monastic community. They erected 
community buildings (6:1-2) and shared a common table (4:38-44). Yet 
some were married (4:1). Some of their work was done at the command 
of the master (4:38; 9:1), and often they sought his approval before 
doing something (2:16-18; 6:1-2). Yet they could act on their own (1 Ki. 
20:35). It is possible that other passages where the phrase does not occur 
reflect the existence of prophetic guilds (see 1 Sam. 10:5-12; 19:20; 1 Ki. 
18:4, 19; 22:6; 2 Ki. 23:2; Jer. 26:7-8, 11; cf. also Amos 7:14). 


soothsayer. See occupations ann proressions (under magician and sorcerer). 


sop. This English term is used by the KJV to render psoOmion G6040, 
which occurs in only one passage (Jn. 13:26-27, 30). The Greek word 
(diminutive in form) refers to a small, wafer-like piece of bread dipped 
into the common dish as a kind of improvised spoon. Knives and forks 
were unknown at table; therefore the more liquid parts of a meal were 
secured by dipping a morsel of bread into them. 


Sopater. soh’puh-tuhr (Gk. Sdpatros G5396, prob. short form of 
Sosipatros G5399, “saving the father”). Son of Pyrrhus; a Christian from 
Berea who, along with others, accompanied Pau. on his way back from 
Greece (Acts 20:4). The group may have served as representatives when 


the apostle conveyed the offering from the Gentiles to the needy in 
Jerusaiem (24:17). Sopater is usually thought to be the same as Sosipater 


(Rom. 16:21). 
Sophereth. See Hassopxeretu. 


sorcerer, SOrcery. See DIVINATION; MAGIC; OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


sore. See DISEASES. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Sorek Valley. (View to the W.) 


Sorek. sor‘ik (Heb. s6réq H8604, “vine”). The valley where Dewan, the 
lover of Samson, lived (Jdg. 16:4). This region was one of three parallel 
narrow E-W valleys that crossed the Suepuetan (a rocky plateau stretching 
from Avaton to Gaza). EsnraoL and Zoran were on the N of the valley, while 
Timnan, Where Samson sought a wife (Jdg. 14:1), is located farther SW, 
near the mouth of the valley. The Valley of Sorek is known today as 
Wadi es-Sarar, beginning about 13 mi. (21 km.) SW of Jerusatem and 
running in a NW direction for about 20 mi. (32 km.) toward the 
MeEpIrERRANEAN. 


sorrel. This English term, referring to a brownish color, is used by the 
NRSV and other versions to render Hebrew saroq H8601, which occurs 
only once (Zech. 1:8; NIV, “brown”). The Hebrew word may indicate a 
reddish color. 


sorrow. The Bible speaks of sorrow in various contexts. For example, 
Curist’s suffering and departure brings sorrow to his disciples’ hearts (Jn. 


16:6; cf. Matt. 9:15), but it was good that he go away, for then the 
Comforter (of the sorrowful) would come (see Hory sprit). As the woman 
in childbirth has sorrow but also soy at birth, so the disciples’ sorrow will 
be turned into joy at his return (Jn. 16:21-22); when they ask and 
receive, their joy will then be made full. Elsewhere Jesus says that the 
mourners will be comforted (Matt. 5:4). 


If Christ brings joy, so sw should bring sorrow and mourninc. Those who 
laugh now should mourn and weep (Lk. 6:25); sinners should be 
wretched and mourn (Jas. 4:9). Not only should there be mourning over 
one’s own sins, but also over those of others in the church (1 Cor. 5:2). 
Second Corinthians is practically a treatise on the necessary sorrow that 
Christians must inflict on each other as they admonish and correct sin. 
Pau. did not desire to make another painful visit to Corm (2 Cor. 2:1), 
nor was his purpose ever just to bring sorrow (2:4). Instead his goal was 
godly grief, the sort that produces repentance, salvation, zeal, and finally 
Paul’s own comfort and joy (7:8-13). Hebrews teaches that the Father’s 
disciplining of his own sons indeed yields the fruit of repentance even 
though painful at the time (Heb. 12:11). Perr makes the similar 
statement that our rejoicing is in our imperishable inheritance, even 
though its genuineness is tested by various trials for a short time (1 Pet. 
1:6). We shall be approved if we suffer unjustly (2:19-20). So the 
inheritance of comfort enables us to sorrow with norr. 


Sosipater. soh‘sip‘uh-tuhr (Sdsipatros G5399, “saving the father”). One 
of two or three “relatives” of Pau. (the others being Jason and possibly 
Lucus) who sent greetings to the Christians in Rome (Rom. 16:21). 
According to many scholars, however, the Greek term syngenés G5150 
here means “kinsman” (cf. RSV) and should be understood in the sense 
of “fellow-Jew” (cf. 9:3). Sosipater is usually identified with Sopater (Acts 
20:4). 


Sosthenes. sos’thuh-neez (Gk. Sdsthenés G5398). (1) Ruler of the 
synagogue at Corn during Paui’s first visit there (Acts 18:17; see RULER oF 
THE SYNAGOGUE). It is possible that Sosthenes succeeded Crispus in this office 


when the latter became a Christian (v. 8). For some unclear reason, 
Sosthenes was seized and beaten by a crowd after Gamo, proconsul of 
Acuaia, had dismissed a Jewish prosecution of Paul. Possibly Sosthenes 
was the victim of an anti-Semitic demonstration by Greeks (cf. KJV 
following many MSS) or of Jewish spite against an unsuccessful 
spokesman. See also #2, below. 


(2) An early Christian whom Paul refers to as “our [lit., the] brother” 
(1 Cor. 1:1). The fact that the apostle includes the name of Sosthenes 
with his own in the salutation suggests that this individual was well 
known to the Corinthians. Thus many have thought that this Sosthenes 
should be identified with #1, above. If so, he probably became a 
Christian during Paul’s ministry in the city. 


Sotai. soh’ti (Heb. sôtay H6055, derivation uncertain). Ancestor of a 
family of Sotomon’s servants that returned from the Babylonian exne with 
ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:55; Neh. 7:57). 


© Dr. James C. Martin General view of the Negev terrain in southern Israel. 


soul. This English term, which most often refers to the immaterial 
essence, or more specifically the moral and emotional nature, of human 
beings, is used to translate mainly Hebrew nepes H5883 and Greek psyché 


G6034. Both of these words may indicate “breath,” “life,” and the like 
(in this sense even beasts have a soul or spirit, Gen. 1:20; 7:15; Eccl. 
3:21), but they can be used with a wide range of connotations. The term 
soul is one of a number of psychological nouns, all designating the same 
nonmaterial self, but each in a different functional relationship. Thus, 
the mm is the self in its rational functions. Heart is the self as manifesting 
a complex of attitudes. Will is the self as choosing and deciding. Spirit is 


the self when thought of apart from earthly connections. When the 
blessed dead in heaven are spoken of as having been put to a martyr’s 
death, they are called “souls” (Rev. 6:9). When there is no reference to 
their former bodily experience, they are called “spirits” (Heb. 12:23). 
But these functional names of the ego are not used with technical 
discrimination; they often overlap. See also NATURE, NATURAL. 


The above remarks assume dichotomy, that is, that there are only two 
substantive entities that make up the whole person: (1) the sony, which at 
death returns to dust, awaiting the resurrection; and (2) the nonmaterial 
self, which if regenerate goes to paradise or heaven; if not, to the abode 
of the wicked dead. There are many, however, who hold to a 
trichotomous view, arguing that soul and spirit are two distinct 
substantive entities, with the body as a third (they cite mainly 1 Thess. 
5:23 and Heb. 4:12 for evidence; dichotomists respond that no one 
would interpret passages such as Lk. 10:27 [“heart...soul...strength... 
mind”] to mean that there are more than three substantive entities). 


south. The problem of defining directions in a community that did not 
possess the compass must always have been a difficult one. East and west 
could be related to sunrise and sunset, but the intermediate direction of 
south produced a number of different Hebrew concepts. For example, the 
term yamin H3545, “right [side],” could be used in the sense “south” 
because by convention a person was normally thought of as facing the 
sunrise (Josh. 17:7 et al.). Most commonly, however, the Hebrew adopts 
negeb H5582, which probably means “parched,” describing the region of 
semidesert and desert lying in a southerly direction, when viewed from 
the Israelite heartland. This term Necev has now become firmly attached, 


as a regional name, to the southern extension of the modern Israeli state. 


The NT uses the common Greek term notos G3803 (Lk. 13:29 et al.). 


sovereignty of God. The word sovereign, although it does not occur 
in any form in the English Bible, conveys the oft-repeated scriptural 
thought of the supreme authority of God. He is referred to by the Greek 
word pantokrator G4120, “Almighty” (2 Cor. 6:18 and nine times in 
Revelation), and is described as “the blessed and only Ruler, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords” (1 Tim. 6:15). He “works out everything in 
conformity with the purpose of his will” (Eph. 1:11). His sovereignty 
follows logically from the doctrine that he is God, Creator, and Ruler of 
the universe. 


The sovereignty of God is sometimes presented in the Bible as an 
unanalyzed ultimate. “But who are you, O man, to talk back to God? 
Shall what is formed say to him who formed it, ‘Why did you make me 
like this?’ Does not the potter have the right to make out of the same 
lump of clay some pottery for noble purposes and some for common 
use?” (Rom. 9:20-21; see Isa. 45:9; cf. Ps. 115:3; Dan. 4:35; and many 
similar passages). God is not subject to any power or any abstract rule or 
law that could be conceived as superior to or other than himself. Yet the 
Scripture is equally emphatic that God’s character is immutably holy and 
just and good. “He cannot disown himself” (2 Tim. 2:13). “It is 
impossible for God to lie” (Heb. 6:18; cf. Tit. 1:2). A believer may rightly 
stand before the Lord and plead, “Will not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” (Gen. 18:25). “His love endures forever” is an oft-recurring 
phrase (Ps. 136). He assures his people of his eternal self-consistency: “I 
the Lorn do not change. So you, O descendants of Jacob, are not 
destroyed” (Mal. 3:6). 


The inscrutable sovereignty of God is manifested not so much in the 
punishment of the reprobate as in the satvation of his people. In his holy 
character he must logically punish moral evil (see sm). But his 
sovereignty is most marvelously revealed in that he has graciously 
elected to save a people from their sin and from its consequences (see 
ELECTION). 


sower, sowing. See AGRICULTURE. 


Spain. spayn (Gk. Spania G5056). The westernmost of the European 
peninsulas was called variously, in reference to its primitive inhabitants, 
Iberia, Liguria, and Celtica. In historic times the name Hispania, the 
origin of which is unknown, prevailed. The area was populated basically 
by an Indo-European stock allied to the Celts. The land was early noticed 
by the Phoenicians, who established a major center of trade at Tartessus 
(in the southern part of the peninsula). The Carthaginians inherited the 
Phoenician interest in Spain, and New Carthage (Cartagena) was 
developed by Hannibal as his base against Italy in the Second Punic War. 
Spain, in consequence, became a theater of conflict in this clash of 
nations, and with the victory of Rome remained in Roman hands. It was 
not until the time of Aucusrus that the peninsula was finally pacified and 
organized. It was rapidly romanized. Trasan, Haprian, and Theodosius I, 
among the emperors, were Spaniards; among men of letters the two 
Senecas, Lucan, Columella, Quintillian, Martial, and Prudentius came 
from Spain. Pau.’s projected visit to Spain (Rom. 15:23-28) was clearly in 
line with his evident policy to capture for the church the principal 
centers of the empire. Whether he achieved his ambition is not known 
for certain. According to Clement of Rome, writing some thirty years 
after Paul’s death, the apostle went to “the limits of the West” (1 Clem. 
1.5), but it would be dangerous to build too weighty an assumption on a 
phrase so vague. 


Span. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Sparrow. See sips. 


Spear. See arms AND ARMOR. 


speckled. A word used to denote varied colors of beasts. The most 
familiar example of its use is in Gen. 30:25-43, where Jacoz is said to 
have applied his knowledge of selective breeding of livestock in order to 
collect from Lasan what he considered a fair wage (cf. 31:6-12). The word 
is also used by the KJV and NIV to render a Hebrew word that occurs 
only once (Jer. 12:9); the term literally means “colored [with stripes],” 
and some scholars have argued that it refers to the striped hyena (cf. 
NRSV). 


speech. See toncuz. 


spelt. See piants. 


spice. See piants. 


spider. See anmats. 


spies. The custom of sending secret agents to discover facts about an 
enemy is age-old. Joser accused his brothers of being spies (Gen. 42). 
Josnua sent spies to Jericno (Josh. 6:23). Davin sent them to see if Sau. was 
with his army at Hakman (1 Sam. 26:1-4). Assatom put secret agents 
throughout Israr: to seize power when they were notified he had become 


king (2 Sam. 15:7-10). Priests and scribes sent spies to entrap Jesus (Lk. 
20:20). 


spikenard. See rants. 


spindle. An implement, 8-12 in. (20-30 cm.) long, used in spinning. 
The rope of carded fiber or wool was attached to one end and the 
spindle rotated by hand. Thus the thread was twisted. In Ecypr both men 


and women did spinning, but among the Hebrews it may be that only 
women did the work (Exod. 35:25; Prov. 31:19). 


spinning. The art of drawing out and twisting natural fibers into a 
continuous thread. Its origins are lost in deep antiquity. The earliest 
premechanical devices were the hooked stick used as a senp and the 
receiving stick or pistrarr. Such were usually made of wood and few have 
survived from antiquity except as illustrated on tombs. The other type of 
spinning device, the spindle whorl, a small torus of stone not much 
larger than a spool, is often found in Palestinian sites. The Hebrew verb 
meaning “to spin” appears only in the context of the Israelite offerings of 
material and labor for the rasernaciz (Exod. 35:25-26). In the NT the word 
is used only in the illustration of the lilies of the field (Matt. 6:28; Lk. 
12:27). 


spirit. This English term (from Latin spiritus, “breath”) is usually the 
rendering of Hebrew rûah H8120 and Greek pneuma G4460; both of 
these nouns can also mean “air, blowing, breath, wind” (e.g., Job 41:16 
[Heb. text v. 8]; Ps. 18:15 [Heb. text v. 16]; Jn. 3:8; 2 Thess. 2:8). When 
used with reference to human psychology, spirit is one of several nouns 
denoting the nonmaterial ego in special relationships (see sour). The self 
is generally called “spirit” in contexts where its bodily, emotional, and 
intellectual aspects are not prominent, but where the direct relationship 
of the individual to God is the point of emphasis. A typical instance is 
Rom. 8:16, “The Spirit himself testifies with our spirit that we are God’s 
children.” The martyrs in heaven are called “souls” when there is special 
reference to the brutal form of their death (Rev. 6:9). But in the exalted 
description of the heavenly goal that lies before the cnurcn (Heb. 12:22- 
24), the blessed dead are referred to as “the spirits of righteous men 
made perfect.” See also Hoty spirit. 


Spirit, Holy. See Hory sprr. 


spirits in prison. This phrase occurs in only one passage: “For Christ 
died for sins once for all, the righteous for the unrighteous, to bring you 
to God. He was put to death in the body but made alive by the Spirit, 
through whom also he went and preached to the spirits in prison who 
disobeyed long ago when God waited patiently in the days of Noah 
while the ark was being built” (1 Pet. 3:18-20a). These verses have 
proven to be among the most difficult in the whole NT, and at least three 
major interpretations have been proposed. 


(1) The traditional understanding has been that “the spirits in prison” 
were people from the time of Noan who had gone to Hanes, and that 
Jesus, after his death but before his resurrection, went to this abode of 
the dead and preached to them (cf. 1 Pet. 4:6). Some who hold this view 
believe that these individuals were given another opportunity to be 
saved; others insist that Jesus was only proclaiming the victory of the 
gospel; still others suggest that Jesus was announcing the gospel to 
people who had already been saved. 


(2) Another popular interpretation agrees that the phrase refers to 
people at the time of the moon, but argues that Prrer has in view Noah’s 
own witness to his contemporaries before they died. In other words, the 
preincarnate Jesus may be said to have preached in the spirit through 
Noah. 


(3) Most modern scholars believe that Peter’s words should be 
understood against the background of 1 Enoch (esp. chs. 12-16), a 
Jewish pseudepigraphic work that speaks of fallen angels who 
intermarried with human beings in the period before the flood (Gen. 6:1- 
4; see discussion under sons or cop) and whom God imprisoned inside the 
earth. While some scholars argue that Peter accepted the mythology 
itself, this is not a necessary inference; he may well have appealed to his 
reader’s familiarity with the story to make a different point, namely, 
Jesus’ condemnation of the spirits. 


spiritual body. See sony; resurrection. 


spiritual gifts. See cits, spmiruat. 


spit, spittle. In the OT the action of spitting usually indicates a 
purposeful deed with an added notion of ritual defilement or legal 
rejection (Lev. 15:8; Num. 12:14; Deut. 25:9). The notion of defilement 
or rejection occurs also in the accounts of Christ’s passion (Matt. 26:67; 
27:30; Mk. 10:34; 14:65; 15:19; Lk. 18:32). The action of spitting is 
mentioned in connection with several healing accounts (Mk. 7:33; 8:23; 
Jn. 9:6). In addition, modern English versions usually have “spit” as the 
rendering of Greek emed G1840 in Rev. 3:16, but this verb properly 
means “to vomit.” 


spoils. The plunder taken from the enemy in war—pillage, booty, loot. 
The spoils of war were divided equally between those who went into 
battle and those who were left behind in camp (Num. 31:27; Josh. 22:8; 
1 Sam. 30:24). Parts were given to the Levires and to the Lord (Num. 
31:28, 30). Under the monarchy, the king received part of the spoils (2 
Ki. 14:14; 1 Chr. 18:7, 11). 


spokes. Rods connecting the rim of a wheel with the hub. In the temple 
there were ten lavers or basins made of bronze (1 Ki. 7:27-33), 
apparently for the washing of sacrifices. They were set on bases of 
elaborate design moving on wheels. The spokes were part of these 
wheels. 


sponge. See anmats. 


spot. This term is used with reference to skin lesions that might indicate 
pisEASE (Lev. 13:2 et al.). The KJV uses it of a blemish (Cant. 4:7; NIV, 
“flaw”) and of the taint of sin (“without spot,” 2 Pet. 3:14; Jude 23; NIV, 
“spotless”). 


spouse. See MARRIAGE. 


spread. To scatter, strew, or disperse, as in “spread abroad” (Isa. 21:5; 
Matt. 21:8; Mk. 1:28). 


spring. See FOUNTAIN. 


spring rain. See raw. 


sprinkling. The sprinkling of blood, water, and oil formed a very 
important part of the act of sacrifice. In the account of the forming of the 
covenant between the Lord and Israel (Exod. 24:6-8), half of the blood was 
sprinkled on the altar and the rest on the people. When Aaron and his 
sons were consecrated, some blood was sprinkled on the altar and some 
on Aaron and his sons and on their garments. In the various offerings— 
burnt, peace, sin—blood was always sprinkled. Sprinkling was 
sometimes done in handfuls, sometimes with the finger, and sometimes 
with a sprinkler (a bunch of hyssop fastened to a cedar rod). 


Spy. See spes. 


squad. This English term, referring to a small military group, is used in 
modern Bible versions to render Greek tetradion G5482, which occurs 
once with reference to the detachments assigned by Herod Acerra ı to 
guard Perr as a prisoner (Acts 12:4). The Greek term, meaning 
“foursome,” corresponds to Latin quaterni (thus KJV, “quaternions”), 
indicating a detachment of four soldiers; Peter was assigned four such 
groups, one for each watch of the night (thus NIV, “four squads of four 
soldiers each”). In the Acts account the disposition of the squad is given. 
Peter was sleeping chained to two soldiers (v. 6) while the other two 
stood guard at the doors where Peter and the angel passed them on 
leaving (v. 10). 


stable. See srar. 


Stachys. stay’kis (Gk. Stachys G5093, “head of grain”). A Christian in 
Rome to whom Paur sent greetings, calling him “my beloved” (Rom. 16:9; 
NIV, “my dear friend,” Gk. agapétos G28). 


Stacte. See rants. 


stadia. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


staff, staves. See ron. 


stag. See anmars (under deer). 


stair, stairway, steps. In the ANE, one-story houses might have a 
stair outside, usually of stone and without a railing. Two-story houses 
had the stair frequently inside, but with an exterior stair from balcony to 
roof. To provide access to deep wells, steps were cut into the sides. A 
common Hebrew word that can be translated “stairs” or “steps” is ma < 
alah H5092 (more generally meaning “ascent”). It is used, for example, 
of the six steps that were part of the throne of King Sotomon (1 Ki. 10:19- 
20), and of a stairway that went down from the City of David (Neh. 
3:15; 12:37). The latter, which has been excavated, descended about 35 
ft. (11 m.) to the end of the hill S of the temr area near the Fountaw cate. 
The “stairway” or “ladder” that Jacos saw in his dream (Gen. 28:12; Heb. 
sullam H6150) may have been a ramp of rising stones. (On 2 Ki. 20:11 = 
Isa. 38:8, see nar.) In the NT, Greek anabathmos G325 is used of the steps 
from which Paut addressed the mob in Jerusatem (Acts 20:35, 40); the 
reference is to a stairway that led from the temple area to the Antonia 
fortress. 


stake. A tent pin or tent peg (Exod. 27:19; Isa. 33:20; 54:2). 


stall. Thousands of stalls were built by Soromon for securing his chariots 


and horses (1 Ki. 4:26 = 2 Chr. 9:25). Reference is made also to the 
“stalls for various kinds of cattle, and pens for the flocks” in the time of 
Hezexian (2 Chr. 32:28). In two-story homes, cattle were usually housed in 


the ground level where there were stalls and mancers. The stables of 
Mecwpo were arranged on either side of an aisle, each stall separated by 


posts and provided with a manger, paved with cobblestones. The 
Hebrew term marbéq H5272 is usually rendered “stall” in two passages 
(Amos 6:4; Mal. 4:2), but the connotation is “stall-fed,” that is, 
“fattened” (thus 1 Sam. 28:24; Jer. 46:21; cf. also Prov. 15:17 KJV). In 
the NT, “stall” or “manger” translates Greek phatné G5764 (Lk. 13:15). 


stallion. See anmais (under horse). 


standard. See BANNER; WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Star. See astronomy. 


star, day (morning). See mornin star. 


Star of Bethlehem, Star of the Wise Men. See astronomy. 


State. See GOVERNMENT. 


stature. This English term, usually referring to a person’s height, occurs 
seventeen times in the KJV, but seldom in modern versions, which prefer 
“size” or other expressions (e.g., Num. 13:32). In the NT the meaning 


“stature” is conveyed by Greek hélikia G2461, and this meaning is clear 
in Lk. 19:3, where Zaccmarus is described as being a short person. The 
Greek word, however, often has the sense “age” (see esp. Jn. 9:21, 23; 
Heb. 11:11), which produces some ambiguity in several passages. For 
example, when Luke describes the boy Jesus as having grown in wisdom 
and hélikia (Lk. 2:52), is he referring to Jesus’ physical size or to his age 
(cf. NRSV, “increased in wisdom and in years”) or to his maturity? In the 
SERMON ON THE Mount Jesus asked the rhetorical question, “Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature?” (Matt. 6:27 KJV; cf. 
Lk. 12:25). Some interpreters, understanding the word for “cubit” (Gk. 
pechys G4388) figuratively of a small measure of time, translate, “Who of 
you by worrying can add a single hour to his life?” (so NIV; similarly, 
NRSV). The transition between these two senses of the word may be 
illustrated by Eph. 4:13, where Pau. speaks of believers attaining “the 
measure of the full stature of Christ” (NRSV). Even this literal rendering 
is understandable to an English reader, who naturally interprets stature 
(physical height) in the figurative sense of “maturity.” 


staves. A form used by the KJV consistently as the plural of staff. See 
ROD. 


steadfast. This adjective and its cognates (which the KJV spells 
stedfast, stedfastly, stedfastness) indicate firmness, determination, loyalty; 
they are used variously to render several Hebrew and Greek terms. The 
adverb is used a number of times in the KJV to translate verbs that have 
an intensive meaning, such as Greek atenizð G867 (as in Acts 1:10, “they 
looked stedfastly toward heaven”). In the NIV the adjective occurs 
relatively few times (e.g., Ps. 51:10), but the NRSV uses the phrase 
“steadfast love” with great frequency as the translation of the noun /esed 
H2876 (Gen. 24:12 et al.); see comments under tovincxinpness. See also 


FAITHFULNESS, PATIENCE. 


stealing. See COMMANDMENTS, TEN. 


stedfast. KJV form of stzaprast. 


steed. See anmars (under horse). 


steel. See merats. 


steer. See anmats (under cattle). 
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Basalt stele from the late Hittite period (Maras, 9th cent. B.C.) depicting a banquet scene. 


stela, stele. A stone slab (Lat. stela, Gk. stélé), usually oblong, not 
forming part of a structure but set up in a vertical position, used for 
votive purposes or as a memorial to some person or event. Upon these 
slabs were carved wscriptions often accompanied by ornamental designs or 


reliefs of particular significance. Such stelae have been found throughout 


Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, and the Greco-Roman world. 
Some of them have important connections with events narrated in the 
Bible. The stela was essentially of a secular character even though it may 
have been erected at a sanctuary and have had religious images carved 
on it. No Israelite stela has ever been discovered, although such a 
monuMENT May be indicated in 1 Sam. 15:12 (cf. 2 Sam. 18:18). See also 


PILLAR. 


Stephanas. stef’uh-nuhs (Gk. Stephanas G5107, “crown”). A Corinthian 
Christian who, with his household, was one of the few persons baptized 
personally by the apostle Paut in Corn (1 Cor. 1:16). The household of 
Stephanas were the mrstrrurrs of the coser in Acuar (1 Cor. 16:15-16; 
although individuals had earlier been converted in Armens [Acts 17:34], 
this family must have been the foundation for the first Christian 
community in the region). Paul commends them for devoted “service”— 
which probably included both Christian teaching and hospitality—to 
God’s people and urges the Corinthian believers to be subject to such 
leaders. This instruction suggests that the Corinthians had failed to show 
proper esteem to Stephanas and his family. Paul also states that he 
rejoiced and that his spirit was lifted by the visit of Stephanas, Forrunatus, 
and Acuaicus while he was in Epuesus, and asked that recognition be given 
them (1 Cor. 16:17-18). These three men are said to “have supplied what 
was lacking from” the Corinthians. Most interpreters understand this 
comment to mean that the apostle missed the company of the Corinthian 
church as a whole and that the visit from these representatives served to 
relieve his sadness. 


Stephen. stee’vuhn (Gk. Stephanos G5108, “crown”). Hellenistic 
Christian apologist and first Christian martyr. Stephen was one of the 
seven appointed to look after the daily distribution to the poor in the 
early church (Acts 6:1-6; see peacon). The need for such men arose out of 
the complaint of the Hellenists (i.e., Greek-speaking Jews) that their 
widows were not receiving a fair share of this relief. Stephen, described 
as “a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit” (6:5), and six others were 


selected by the church and consecrated by the apostles in order to insure 
an equitable distribution. 


Stephen’s ministry was not, however, limited to providing for the 
poor. He did “great wonders and miraculous signs among the people” 
(Acts 6:8). While this probably brought him into great favor with the 
people generally, another aspect of his ministry engaged him in bitterest 
conflict with the adherents of Jupaism. He taught in the Synagogue of the 
Freepmen and there debated with Jews of the Dispersion from Cyrene, 
A.exanpria, Cuica, and Asia. When it was evident that they could not refute 
Stephen’s arguments in open debate, these Jews hired informers to 
misrepresent his arguments. They went around proclaiming, “This fellow 
never stops speaking against this holy place and against the law. For we 
have heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth will destroy this place 
and change the customs Moses handed down to us” (6:13-14). These 
accusations were such that the council could be assured of the support of 
the people of Jerusatem. Since they were largely dependent on the tenpte 
for their livelihood, any threat to it constituted a threat to them. 


Acts 7 records Stephen’s remarkable apologia before the council, but 
this speech was not intended to earn him an acquittal; it was rather a 
vigorous defense of the Christian faith. Stephen’s exclamation at the 
close of his speech is particularly important to a proper understanding of 
it: “Look...I see heaven open and the Son of Man standing at the right 
hand of God” (7:56). This is the only occurrence of the title Son or man in 
the NT on the lips of anyone other than Jesus himself, and it may reveal 
that Stephen understood Jesus’ significance in a sense greater than a 
Jewish Messan. Such radical thinking was too much for the listening 
Sanueprin. “They covered their ears and, yelling at the top of their voices, 
they...dragged him out of the city and began to stone him.” The 
witnesses, whose responsibility it was to cast the first stones (cf. Deut. 
17:7), laid their clothes at Saul’s feet (Acts 7:57-58). 


steps. See sramrs. 


steward. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


stiff-necked. This expression is a literal rendering of the Hebrew 
phrase qéséh- <orep (H7997 + H6902), “hard of neck,” used especially to 
describe the intransigence and rebellious spirit of the Israelites in the 
period of their sojourn in the Siva: desert after the exopus from Ecyer (Exod. 
32:9 et al.). The Srpruacinr rendered the Hebrew literally into Greek with 
the compound sklérotrachélos G5019, which is used only once in the NT 
(Acts 7:51, near the conclusion of Srzpnen’s speech). 


stocks. This English term, referring to an instrument of restraint and 
punishment, is used primarily to render Hebrew mahpeket H4551, which 
occurs only a few times (Jer. 20:2-3; 29:26; cf. also 2 Chr. 16:10, lit., 
“house of stocks,” that is, “prison”). In Job 13:27 and 33:11 we find the 
term sad H6040, which probably refers to a restraining device like the 
stock (NIV, “shackles”), but the precise origin and meaning of the term is 
uncertain. It also occurs in the NT as the translation of Greek xylon 
G3833, which actually means “wood” (thus also the older meaning of 
English stock, cf. KJV at Jer. 2:27 et al.); in the narrative of Acts 16:24, it 
clearly refers to the posts to which prisoners’ limbs were held fast by 
iron bolts. (The KJV uses the term also in the sense of “family lineage,” 
Lev. 25:47; Acts 13:26; Phil. 3:5.) 
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Coin with the image of the Stoic philosopher/emperor, Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161-180). 


Stoic. stoh‘ik (Gk. Stoikos G5121, from stoa G5119, “portico”). In the 
NT the Stoics are mentioned only once, in Acts 17:18, along with the 
Epicurgans. In the same passage (v. 28) Paut is said to have quoted the 
words of a Greek poet, “We are his offspring,” a line that comes from the 
Stoic philosopher Aratus. Beyond this quotation and the fact that the 
Stoics rejected the idea of a bodily resurrection, Luxe gives no information 
about their views. However, other portions of the NT, especially the 
epistles of Paul, use language or indirectly allude to concepts associated 
with Stoicism. (Because one of its tenets was that a person’s essential 
being should not be affected by either pleasure or pain, the English word 
stoic has come to denote someone who is emotionally indifferent to 
suffering.) Boasting a galaxy of distinguished exponents, both Greek and 
Roman—e.g., Zeno, Cleanthes, Seneca, Cicero, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius—Stoicism was a system of pantheistic monism. It held that fire 
is the ultimate substance with God, the active principle of the cosmos, 
permeating everything as a sort of soul. Nature, it taught, is a 
hierarchical unity controlled by the universal Locos, an impersonal 
reason at once immanent and divine. As participants in the Logos, 
human beings are also participants in deity. Indeed, the true essence of 
humanity is nous or mmp, the capacity to understand the rational order 
veiled by phenomena. As a logos-being, human beings can perceive and 
assent to the determinism that makes all events necessary and therefore 
reduces evil to mere appearance. By assenting to this determinism— 
indifferently called fate or providence—we are able to live in harmony 
with nature. 


Hence the Stoic ethic often becomes egocentrically negative. Nothing 
lies within our power except imagination, desire, and emotion; thus by 
cultivating not only detachment from the world outside but also mastery 
over our reactions to the world’s impingement on us, we achieve 
freedom, happiness, and self-sufficiency. Impressively noble and lofty 
when practiced by, say, a Marcus Aurelius, Stoicism could be aristocratic 
and austere, rigorously excluding pity, denying pardon, and suppressing 
genuine feeling. Its view of sw was hopelessly shallow, since it did not 


think in terms of obedience to a personal God. Sin was simply an error of 
judgment, easily rectified by a change of opinion. But among its virtues 
were cosmopolitanism and egalitarianism. Whatever a person’s position 
or handicap, anyone, Stoicism affirmed, even a slave like Epictetus, can 
be inwardly free. Moreover, as partakers of a common rational nature, 
people everywhere are subject to the same law. Implicit in Stoicism, 
accordingly, was the idea of a universal morality rooted in the universal 
Logos. 


stomach. See sry. 


stomacher. This English term, referring to the front part of a bodice, is 
used by the KJV as the rendering of Hebrew pétigil H7345, which occurs 
only once (Isa. 3:24). The etymology of the Hebrew word is unknown 
and its meaning is uncertain. Because it stands in contrast to Saq H8566 
(see sacxctotH), it is usually rendered “rich robe” (NRSV) or “fine 


clothing” (NIV). 


stone. When entering Canaan, the Hebrews, who had made bricks in 
Ecypr (Exod. 5:7), readily turned to the abundant supply of stones, both 
from quarries and from stream beds. Limestone (Isa. 27:9), gravel (Lam. 
3:16), and stones rounded by water in streams (1 Sam. 17:40; Job 14:19) 
were abundant. Large flat slabs were used as covers for wells (Gen. 29:2- 
10) and as doors for caves (Josh. 10:18), including for burial caves 
(Matt. 27:60). Stones were also used as landmarks (2 Sam. 20:8). The 
stones mentioned in Deut. 19:14; 27:17; and Prov. 22:28 were boundary 
stones (see Josh. 15:16; 1 Ki. 1:9). Great stones were used in the 
foundation of the temre (1 Ki. 6:7). The palace for the puaraon’s daughter 
was of high-grade stone (7:8-12). One may today see samples of Israelite 
stonework in the Wailing Wall of Jerusalem. A stone from the city wall 
is 14 ft. (over 4 m.) long and 3.75 ft. (over 1 m.) high and wide. 
Remains of quarries in many places of the land show how widespread 
the use of stone was in ancient times. 


Stones were used in setting up altars and memorials. These objects 
were of various kinds: monuments, tables, steles or upright slabs, and 
circular areas enclosed by rocks. After Joshua had led the Hebrews over 
Jorpan, he set up a monument composed of twelve stones taken from the 
river’s bed by representatives of the twelve tribes (Josh. 4:1-9). Jacos set 
up a monument to commemorate his experience at Berne, (Gen. 28:18). 
His contract with Lasan was sealed by a stele (31:45-46). The miraculous 
victory over the Puustwes called for a memorial (1 Sam. 7:5-12). A heap 
of stones was placed over one who was executed by stoning, as over the 
king of Ar (Josh. 8:29) and over Assatom (2 Sam. 18:17-18). Joshua’s last 
official act was to erect a memorial to Israel’s covenant with God (Josh. 
24:26-28). 

Stone weapons were frequently used by the Israelites. The familiar 
account of Davwn’s victory over the giant of Gam reveals the skill of one 
who had mastered the use of the sling (1 Sam. 17). Among David’s 
warriors were some who could sling stones (1 Chr. 12:2). King Uzzian 
included in his arsenal stones for slingers and for catapults (2 Chr. 
26:14-15). Stones were used in individual conflict (Exod. 21:18; Num. 
35:17-23). Certain crimes were punished by stoning (Lev. 20:2, 27; 
24:23). 

The transition from using an object in worship to making it an object 
of worship is never difficult. So Israel was prone to worsup stones (see 
wotatry). Among other pagan evils Isaian found libations being offered to 
river stones (Isa. 57:3-7). The law prohibited any such use of stones (Lev. 
26:1). 

Figurative uses of the word stone are frequent in Hebrew writings: 
Egyptians sank like stones (Exod. 15:5); God’s arm could make his 
enemies still as stones (15:16); Nasa’s “heart failed him and he became 
like a stone” (1 Sam. 25:37); Jos spoke of ice as stone (Job 38:30). The 
hard heart is like stone (Ezek. 11:19), but God has power to change 
stony hearts into hearts of flesh (Matt. 3:9). Jesus gave a new name to 
Simon, Peter (“stone”), as an indication of the character that this apostle 
would have in the days ahead (Jn. 1:42). God is the stone of Israel (Gen. 
49:24; Dan. 2:34). The messianic kingdom is a stone that will crush the 


kingdoms of this world (Dan. 2:34; Matt. 21:44). Jesus Curisr is the stone 
the builders rejected (Ps. 118:22; Matt. 21:42). PauL presented Jesus as 
the chief cornerstone of the new dispensation (Eph. 2:20-22). Believers 
are living stones in God’s temple (1 Pet. 2:5-8). 


stones, precious. See mmrrars. 


stoning. The act of throwing stones, usually for the purpose of killing a 
person. The most common form of capital punsumenr prescribed by 
biblical law was stoning. It usually took place outside the city (Lev. 
24:23; Num. 15:35-36; 1 Ki. 21:13). The prosecution witnesses (the law 
required two or more, Deut. 17:6) placed their hands on the offender’s 
head (Lev. 24:14) to transfer the guilt of the whole community to the 
offender. The witnesses then cast the first stones, and the rest of the 
people followed (Deut. 17:7). All this was done to purge out evil from 
the community (22:21). 

The following ten offenses were punished by stoning: (1) wotarry, that 
is, the worship of other gods or any heavenly bodies (Deut. 17:2-7); (2) 
enticement to idolatry (Deut. 13:6-11); (3) sraspHemy (Lev. 24:14-23; 1 Ki. 
21:10-15); (4) child sacrifice to Morrcu (Lev. 20:2-5); (5) spirit pivination 
(Lev. 20:27); (6) breaking the Sassara (Num. 15:32-36); (7) aputrery (Deut. 
22:21-24); (8) disobedience of a son (Deut. 21:18-21); (9) violation of 
the ban, or Devorep tang (Josh. 7:25, burning also occurs here); (10) 
homicide by an ox (Exod. 21:28-32). The last case is the only one 
concerning an animal, though Exod. 19:13 threatens both man and beast 
with stoning if either touches Mount Sina. 


The abundance of srones in Patestne made stoning the most common 
death penalty. It was also a convenient way to express anger or hatred. It 
was often threatened (Exod. 17:4; Num. 14:10; 1 Sam. 30:6), especially 
against Curisr and Paur (Jn. 10:31-33; 11:8; Acts 14:5, 19). Actual cases of 
death by stoning are recorded several times: Adoram (1 Ki. 12:18; see 
Apvoniram), ZECHARIAH (2 Chr. 24:21), and Srepuen (Acts 7:58-59). 


stool. A three or four-legged seat, used already in ancient times. The 
Shunammite woman put one in Eusna’s room (2 Ki. 4:10 KJV; NIV, 


“chair”). A stool of peculiar form was used in Egypt for women in 
childbirth (Exod. 1:16). 


storax. See pants (under poplar). 


store cities. Under the lashes of taskmasters the Israelites built Prruom 
and Rameses as “cities of stores” for PHaraon (Exod. 1:11). Sotomon built a 
number of such supply centers in Hamatn and in other unnamed places 
throughout his realm (1 Ki. 9:19; 2 Chr. 8:4, 6). During Baasna’s reign, 
Ben-wapap concentrated upon and took the store cities of Napurau: along 
with other towns (2 Chr. 16:4). Jenosnarrar, in a program of strengthening 
Juvan, built both store-cities and fortresses (17:12). Hezexian too promoted 
the construction of storage facilities (2 Chr. 32:28). The “store city” 
apparently had its background in the practice of Ecyer to provide storage 
for the excessive yield of a “fat” year as a reserve against the poor yield 
of a “lean” year, as was the case in Josepx’s time. Beginning with Solomon 
and throughout the reigns of the later kings, these cities were used for 
storing grains and oil to be sent later to the palace personnel in Jrrusatem 
(1 Ki. 4:7, 22-23) or Samaria, or to be collected as an important part of 
government revenue, as is known from the osrraca of Samaria and other 
sources. 
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storehouse. Maacu charged that the people of his day had robbed God 
because they had failed to bring their tithes into the bét hd 26sar, literally 
“house of the treasure,” but usually rendered “storehouse” (Mal. 3:10); 
he evidently had reference to the tevr treasury. The same phrase is used 
in Neh. 10:38 (Heb. v. 39), which speaks about the Levirss’ taking a tenth 
of the tithes “to the chambers of the storehouse” (NRSV; the NIV here 
reads, “the storerooms of the treasury”). 


stork. See sros. 


storm. In the Palestinian environment, storms are frequent phenomena. 
Naturally, they figured prominently in the consciousness of some biblical 
writers such as the psalmists and the prophet Isaian, who saw them 
variously as a threat to security or a punishment inflicted upon 
wrongdoers. (Cf. Ps. 55:8; 83:15; Isa. 4:6; 25:4; 28:2.) Three kinds of 
storm are commonly experienced in Parstme. (1) Thunderstorms (see 
THUNDER) occur mainly at the start of the rainy season, in the autumn 
when the land is still hot; they are particularly frequent around the Sea 
of Galilee, where sea air flowing inland passes over the hot basin in 
which the lake lies. (2) Wuirtwinps, such as the one by which Esan was 
caught up (2 Ki. 2), are local vortices with more limited effects. (3) Most 
important are the desert storms, which occur when the wind blows out 
from the desert, bringing hot, parching air to the cultivated lands on the 
desert margins. Often referred to as sirocco, these winds blow from the S 
or E, that is, from the Arabian desert. They are experienced generally at 
the beginning and at the end of the summer season and frequently are 
accompanied by choking dust and very high temperatures. Blowing 
across the land of Palestine, they raise storms as far W as the 
Meprrerrangan (cf. Ps. 48:7). Jesus referred to the characteristics of the 
desert wind in Lk. 12:55. 


storm god. See Havan #5. 


stove. In Paresrie the stove was usually made of clay. Some were small 
portable fireplaces, burning charcoal. Others were built outside the 
house and were heated with dry sticks, grass, and even dung. The hearth 
or firepot mentioned in Jer. 36:22 was a bronze heater. Only the well-to- 
do could afford a brazier. For cooking, the stove was molded so as to 
hold the pot or pan above the fire bowl through which air passed from 
vents at the bottom. The fire by which Perr warmed himself during the 
trial of Jesus was probably in a brazier (Mk. 14:67). 


Straight Street. This street, the only one identified by name in the NT 
(Acts 9:11), was located in Damascus, a city within the boundaries of Syria 
but belonging politically to the Drcapous. The city obtained its freedom 
from Rome shortly after Christ’s death and was under an Arabian ruler 
during the period covered by Acts 9 (see Aretas). On this street was 
located the house of a certain Jupas, where Saul of Tarsus was a guest 
(see Pavut). It was here that Saul was visited by Ananias, and here that he 
received his eyesight again, signaling his conversion and call. By current 
standards, Straight Street (also referred to as Via Recta) was probably a 
lane or alley. A narrow street bearing the same name exists in the 
modern city of Damascus, and some believe that this is the site of the 
first-century street. 


stranger. The Hebrew term nokri H5799 is usually rendered “alien” or 
“stranger” by the KJV, but “foreigner” in modern translations (Deut. 
14:21; Job 19:15; Ps. 69:8; Lam. 5:2). Two other terms, gér H1731 and 
tôšāb H9369 (KJV, “sojourner”), are sometimes used together in the 
same passage with no apparent semantic difference (Lev. 25:35; 1 Chr. 
29:15; Ps. 39:12), though it has been suggested that in some contexts the 
latter indicates an individual less assimilated to Israelite society and 
attached to someone else’s household (cf. Exod. 12:445; Lev. 22:10). An 
additional term, zar H2424, has a broad range of meanings, such as 


“outsider” and “unauthorized,” but can also refer to a foreigner (e.g., Isa. 
1:7). 


Foreigners in Israel enjoyed certain limited religious and civic 
privileges and were subject to certain laws. They could offer sacrifices 
(Lev. 17:8; 22:18-19), but were not permitted to enter the sanctuary 
unless they were circumcised (Ezek. 44:9). They could take part in the 
three great annual religious festivals attended by all Israelite males 
(Deut. 16:11, 14). Like the Israelites, they were forbidden to work on the 
SassatH and on the Day of Atonement (Exod. 20:10; 23:12; Lev. 16:19; 
Deut. 5:14; see Atonement, pay or); and like them also they were stoned to 
death for reviling or blaspheming God’s name (Lev. 24:16; Num. 15:30). 
In general, there was one law for both foreigner and native (Exod. 12:49; 
Lev. 24:22), and in legal actions aliens were entitled to the same justice 
as the Israelites (Deut. 1:16) and were liable to the same penalties (Lev. 
20:2; 24:16, 22). Israelites were warned not to oppress foreigners, since 
they themselves had once been strangers in the land of Egypt (Exod. 
22:21; 23:9; Lev. 19:33-34). Foreigners were to be loved and treated like 
native Israelites (Lev. 19:34; Deut. 10:19), for God loves them (Deut. 
10:18) and watches over them (Ps. 146:9; Mal. 3:5). Like the Israelites, 
they were forbidden to eat blood (Lev. 17:10, 12), but, unlike them, they 
might eat animals that had died a natural death (Deut. 14:21). 


In the NT, several Greek words are used with the sense “foreigner” or 
“stranger,” but the most common term is xenos G3828 (Acts 17:21 et 
al.). Pau. describes Gentiles as “foreigners to the covenants of the 
promise” (Eph. 2:12); when they come to Christ, however, they are “no 
longer foreigners and aliens [paroikos G4230], but fellow citizens with 
God’s people” (v. 19). On the other hand, Perrer refers to his readers as 
“aliens and strangers [parepidémos G4215] in the world” (1 Pet. 2:11). 
See also sarsaran. 


strange woman. This expression is used a number of times by the 
KJV in the book of Proverbs, usually as the translation of Hebrew zard 
(fem. of zar H2424, “foreign, unauthorized, illegitimate”), which refers 
either to a prostitute or to a married Israelite woman involved in an illicit 
relationship (Prov. 5:3 et al.; NIV, “adulteress”; NRSV, “loose woman”; 


NJPS, “forbidden woman”). 


strangle. To deprive of life by choking, and so without bloodshed. 
Israelites were forbidden to eat flesh from strangled animals because it 
contained the blood of the animals (Lev. 17:12). At the Jerusalem 
Council it was decided that even Genrnz Christians should not eat such 
meat (Acts 15:20); some believe that this and the other prohibitions 
issued at that assembly applied specifically to the churches in Syrian 
Antiocn and surrounding areas (cf. v. 23), but others argue that they are 
based on the covenanr God made with Noan (Gen. 9:3-5) and thus have 
universal applicability. 


straw. The dry residue of stalky p.ants, such as barley and wheat. It is 
possible, however, that the straw mentioned in Exod. 5:7-18 was merely 
the stalks of wild grasses, because the children of Israel were forced to 
gather what they needed for brick making. In the NT, the term is used 
only once in a figurative context (1 Cor. 3:12). 


stream of Egypt. See Ecyrr, wani oF. 


street. In the cities of the ANE the streets were very narrow, often only 
wide enough to allow for the passage of a cuarior. They were also 
winding and without any plan, although large cities sometimes had one 
or more avenues. Since refuse was thrown into streets, they were usually 
very dirty, and scavenger dogs ate a great deal of the garbage. Streets 
were usually rutted and muddy, since they were not often paved. Herod 
Acrpa 1, however, allowed Jrrusatem to be paved with white stones (Jos. 
Ant. 20.9.7 8222). Usually houses abutted directly onto the streets. Each 
of the houses had a door on the street side, but the windows were on the 
opposite side, facing courts. 


stringed instruments. See music AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


stripes. See scource. 


strong drink. See wnr. 


stronghold. This English term, referring to a place that has been 
fortified or that otherwise provides security, is used to render various 
Hebrew nouns, especially mésadd H5171 (Jdg. 6:2 et al. and see Masana). It 
occurs primarily in figurative contexts that speak of God as the 
protection of his people (Ps. 18:2 et al.). In the NT, Greek ochyrdma 
G4065 occurs once with reference to intellectual pretensions that oppose 
true knowledge and that must be demolished with spiritual weapons (2 
Cor. 10:4). See also FORT; Rock; TOWER. 


stubble. The part of the plant stem left standing in the field after the 
crop has been harvested. The Hebrew term for “stubble” is qaš H7990, 
which in some instances may refer to cnarr (e.g., Ps. 83:13), that is, the 
husks or fine particles that are separated from the grain during threshing 
and winnowing. The Israelites were forced to go to the fields to gather 
stubble because they were not permitted to use straw in their 
brickmaking (Exod. 5:12). God’s consuming wrath is depicted in terms of 
a raging fire sweeping across a field of stubble (15:7). Isaan and other 
later prophets declared that evildoers were the object of God’s judgment; 
they would face a demise like that of fire devouring stubble (Isa. 5:24; 
47:14; Joel 2:5; Obad. 18; Nah. 1:10; Mal. 4:1). 


stuff. This English term is used a number of times by the KJV, mainly as 
the rendering of Hebrew keli H3998 (“vessel, equipment,” etc.), which in 
the plural can mean “goods, possessions” (Gen. 31:37 et al.). The RSV 
uses the phrase “scarlet stuff” frequently in Exodus to translate a Hebrew 
phrase that refers to the crimson-colored cloth employed for the curtains 
of the rapernacte (Exod. 26:1 et al.). 


stumbling block. This English expression is used a number of times 
in Bible versions to render Hebrew miks6l H4842 (“hindrance”) and 
Greek skandalon G4998 (“trap”). In the OT the cause of stumbling may 
be literal, as an obstacle in the path of a blind man (Lev. 19:14), but 
most often it is used figuratively to picture the judgment of God against 
the rebellious (Jer. 6:21; Ezek. 3:20). Ethically, the stumbling block is 
that which causes iniquity, whether gold and silver (Ezek. 7:19) or idols 
(Ezek. 14:3-4, 7; 44:12). In the NT the idea of “striking against” an 
object so as to stumble speaks figuratively of a weaker brother who 
stumbles in his Christian walk (Rom. 14:13; 1 Cor. 8:9). This term is also 
used in connection with the failure of Israrı to recognize her suffering 


Messian (Rom. 11:9; 1 Cor. 1:23). See orrence. 


Suah. soo’uh (Heb. sûah H6053, meaning uncertain). Son of Zophah 
and descendant of Asner (1 Chr. 7:36). 


submission. See oseviEnce. 


suburbs. This English term—not in its modern meaning of built-up 
areas surrounding a city center, but in a more general sense—is used 
frequently by the KJV (esp. in Josh. 21 and 1 Chr. 6) to render Hebrew 
migras H4494, which evidently refers to demarcated open lands outside 
the walls of a ary. These areas were built over only later as population 
increased or particular groups were forbidden to settle within the walls. 
Thus one finds a request for “suburbs...for our cattle” (Josh. 21:2 KJV) 
and a reference to “the fields of the suburbs” where some priests lived (2 
Chr. 31:19 KJV). That such outskirts played an essential part in the life 
and economy of the urban community in Palestine is shown by their 
inclusion with each town apportioned to the tribes of Israel. The 
common rendering “pasturelands” (cf. NIV) seems to fit some contexts, 
but some believe this meaning arose as a result of a questionable 
etymology. 


Sucathite. soo’kuh-thit (Heb. śûkātî H8460, gentilic of the otherwise 
unattested place name stikd, meaning unknown). KJV Suchathite. Among 
the descendants of Caizs (through his son Hur and grandson Samma) are 
listed three “clans of scribes who lived at Jabez: the Tirathites, 
Shimeathites and Sucathites. These are the Kenites who came from 
Hammath, the father of the house of Recab” (1 Chr. 2:55). Nothing else 
is known about these clans, and their names cannot be traced to a 
particular person or place. See Kenrre. 


Succoth. suhk-uhth’ (Heb. sukkôt H6111, “booths”). TNIV Sukkoth. (1) 
A city within the tribal territory of Gap, generally identified with modern 
Tell Deir ‘Alla, a mound just N of the Jassox River and about 3 mi. (5 
km.) E of the Jorpan. Succoth is first mentioned in connection with Jacos’s 


travels after he wrestled with the angel of the Lord by the Jabbok River 
and was reconciled to his brother Esau the next day (Gen. 33:17). The 
explanation this passage gives for the name Succoth (deriving it from 
Jacob’s cattle booths or stalls) does not necessarily mean that Jacob 
founded the city. Later, in the days of Josnua, Succoth is mentioned along 
with Zanon as part of the inheritance of the tribe of Gad (Josh. 13:27). 
Gweon and his army, while pursuing the Midianites to victory, were ill- 
treated by the elders of Succoth and the neighboring city of Penuel, both 
of which refused to supply food (Jdg. 8:5-16). See PrnurL (iacz). Soromon 


found suitable clay ground to cast the large bronze vessels for the temple 
near Succoth (1 Ki. 7:46; 2 Chr. 4:17). In the Psalms, Succoth is referred 
to as the symbol of the victorious occupation of the country of Canaan E 


of the Jordan (Ps. 60:6; 108:7). 

(2) A city in Ecypr between Rameses and Ernay; it was the first stop of the 
Israelites at the time of the rxopus (Exod. 12:37; 13:20; Num. 33:5-6). The 
city is tentatively identified with modern Tell el-Maskhuta, a border 
fortress in the eastern portion of Wadi Tumilat, W of the bitter lakes. See 
comments under Pirro. 


Succoth Benoth. suhk‘uhth-bee’noth (Heb. sukkét bénét H6112, 


“booths of daughters,” but the form is prob. a corruption of an Akk. 
name). TNIV Sukkoth Benoth. A Babylonian deity. After defeating the 
northern kingdom of Israrı and carrying away hostages, the Assyrians 
brought in peoples of various regions of Upper and Lower Mesoporamia and 
settled them in Samaria. There were Babylonians among these peoples 
who had Succoth Benoth as their god or goddess (2 Ki. 17:30). In 
extrabiblical sources no such deity is attested, but many scholars have 
thought that the name may derive from Sarpanitu (“shining,” later Zér- 
banitu, “seed-creating”), who was Maroux’s consort; alternatively, the 
reference could be to Isurar, who was sometimes called Banitu (“[female] 
creator”). Other possibilities have been suggested. 


suffering. See PERSECUTION; TRIBULATION. 


Suffering Servant. See Servant oF THE LORD. 


Sukkiim. See Suxxutss. 


Sukkiites. suhk’ee-ites (Heb. sukkiyyim H6113, derivation unknown). 
Also Sukkiim; KJV Sukkiims (superfluous English pl. form). A people 
group, evidently from Africa, who along with Libyans and Cushites 
assisted Suisnax, king of Ecyer, when he invaded Patestine (2 Chr. 12:3). The 
Septuacint renders the name as Trdglodytai (“cave dwellers”), apparently 
referring to an Ethiopian tribe mentioned by Herodotus (Hist. 4.183; this 
group is now identified with the Tibboos). The true identity of the 
Sukkiites is unknown. 


Sukkoth. suhk-uhth’. (1) TNIV form of Succorn. 


(2) The Hebrew name of the Feast of Booths (Tabernacles). See rzasts. 


sulfur, sulphur. See srimstone; miverats. 
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This cuneiform tablet, discovered in Nineveh and dating to the end of the second millennium B.C., contains a list of 


equivalent terms in Sumerian and Akkadian. 


Sumer. soo’‘muhr (from Akk. šumeru, although the Sumerians 
themselves used the term kengir [ki-en-gi]). The ancient name of the 
land located in what is today the southern half of Iraq in the valleys of 
the Ticris and Evupnrates Rivers. Other names used in antiquity to denote 
this area are Babylonia (see Basyton) and Sumar. See also Mesopotamia. The 
history of Sumer properly speaking is the history of her separate cities, 
such as Kish, Uruk, Ur, Lagash, Eridu, Nippur, and Sippar. Each city had 
its claims to fame: its local god, temples, monuments, or rulers. The 
origin of the Sumerians is unknown, but they evidently reached the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley before the end of the fourth millennium B.C., 
although the traditional history of Sumer begins about the year 2800 
and ends with Hammuras’s conquest of Larsa c. 1720. The Sumerian 
language was not Semitic; indeed, it was apparently unrelated to any 
other known tongue. As far as can be determined, they were the 
inventors of wrmnc in the form of the cuneiform script. They left behind 
many important literary works. In language, thought, literary genre, and 
in other ways the influence of Sumer can be said to have been immense 


and lived on through the Babylonians to the Greeks and the W, not 
without leaving an indirect mark on the OT. 


summer. The Hebrew word for “summer,” qayis H7811, can be used 
both for the season (Gen. 8:22 et al.) and for its produce (Jer. 40:10 et 
al.). In Patesrive, the months between May and October are essentially 
rainless, so that summer is a season of drought (Ps. 32:4) and often 
oppressive heat, but also of field work (Prov. 10:5; Jer. 8:20). The main 
business of the season is the narvesr, first that of the early crops (cf. Isa. 
28:4), then the main crop. If the harvest is delayed, the produce will 
become overripe and spoil, as in the vision of summer fruit (Amos 8:1- 
2). In the NT, the Greek word theros G2550 occurs only in Jesus’ 
comment about recognizing the signs of the end times (Matt. 13:28 and 
parallels). See also catenpar. 


sun. Under the titles of various deities, the sun was worshiped by many 
peoples of the ancient world (see Re). In the Bible, the sun (Heb. Semes 
H9087; Gk. hélios G2463) is mentioned frequently, especially as part of 
the imagery of creation and in a number of common Semitic idiomatic 
expressions. The beneficent nature of the sun was known among the 
Hebrews. Sun, moon, and stars determine times and seasons (Gen. 1:14; 
Jer. 31:35). Since the location of the sun determined the extent of heat 
and light, the day was divided accordingly. Mid-morning was when the 
sun grew hot (1 Sam. 11:9); noon was when it was brightest (Gen. 
43:16); beyond noon the heat waned and it was the cool of the day 
(3:8). Times and seasons were controlled by the “laws of the heavens” 
(Job 38:33; Ps. 119:91). The sun also determined directions. The 
direction of the rising of the sun became rast (Isa. 45:6); the direction of 
its going down (Ps. 50:1) became wesr. The left hand or darker quarter 
was norm, and the right hand or brighter quarter sourn (Gen. 13:14; Job 
37:17; Ezek. 40:24). The sun also made it possible for humanity to 
survive, for it produced fruits (Deut. 33:14). Poetic fancies arose about 
the sun. It is like a bridegroom (Ps. 19:4-5), stands in his house (Hab. 
3:11), is ever watchful (Ps. 19:6), dependable (72:5), and tells of God’s 


continuing care (84:11). 


Sun, City of the. See Crry or vestruction. 


Sunday. See Lorp’s pay. 


superscription. This English term is used by the KJV with reference 
to the legend on a coin (Matt. 22:20; Mk. 12:16; Lk. 20:24; NIV, 
“inscription”). It is also used of the “written notice” (NIV) attached to 
the cross (Mk. 15:26; Lk. 23:38). Biblical scholars often use the term 


superscription with reference to the titles of the Psaums. 


superstition. Belief in the supernatural that is motivated by fear, 
proceeds from ignorance, and reflects an irrational view of reality. It 
may denote also the practices consequent upon such belief. Black magic, 
witchcraft, spirit-rapping, and the like, may be regarded as 
manifestations of a superstitious frame of mind. In the OT, the 
prohibition against pivination by consulting a necromancer (one who has a 
“familiar spirit,” Lev. 19:31; Deut. 18:11) and the record of the practice 
of soothsaying, augury, and the like (2 Ki. 21:6) show that the Israelites 
were often infected with the superstitious practices of those around 
them. In NT times the Greek word deisidaimonia G1272 and the Latin 
superstitio are used in an imprecise way, which makes the exact meaning 
in a given instance sometimes difficult to determine. For example, Festus 
reported to Acrippa n that Pau. had been involved in disputes with the 
Jews “about their own superstition” (Acts 25:19 KJV). Considering 
Agrippa’s Jewish connections, it seems unlikely that the newly arrived 
governor would have paid the king so ill a compliment as to have 
designated the Jewish faith a superstition in the modern sense of the 
term (thus the NIV and other versions here translate “religion”). 
Similarly, when Paul remarked before the Areopagus: “I perceive that in 
all things you are too superstitious” (Acts 17:22 KJV), he probably 
meant “most religious.” Some believe, however, that in these passages 


there is the tacit implication of religion to excess, that which is 
subversive to true religion. 


Suph. soof (Heb. stip H6069, “reed[s]”). A place “in the desert east of 
the Jordan” near which Mosrs expounded the taw to Israz. (Deut. 1:1). The 
Hebrew phrase mol sûp (“in front of Suph”) is translated by the Srpruacint 
as “near the Red [Sea],” an understanding followed by other ancient 
translations and the KJV. If this interpretation is correct, the reference 
would be to the Gulf of Aoasan, and there is indeed some evidence for 
such a use of the term yam-stip (see Rep sea). Moreover, some argue that 
the association of Suph in this verse with Paran, Hazerorn, and the Arasan 
gives support to this identification. Against it is the fact that nowhere 
else do we find the abbreviation sûp for yam-stip; besides, it seems odd 
that a place in Transsorpan should be described as being “in front of” or 
“near” Aqabah. Others have tried to identify Suph with specific places in 
Moas (e.g., SupHan). 


Suphah. soo’fuh (Heb. sûpāh H6071, “reed[s]”). Apparently a place 
within the territory of Moas, mentioned in parallel with the Arnon River 
(Num. 21:14). Although some have identified it with modern Khirbet 
Sufa, a few miles SE of Mepzza, its location is unknown. Moreover, the 
meaning of this verse—a citation from the Book of the Wars of the Lord 
—is debated. See also Waues; WARS OF THE LORD, BOOK OF THE. 


Supper, Lord’s. See Loro’s super. 


supplication. See praver. 


Sur. soor (Heb. sûr H6075, possibly from a verb meaning “to depart”). 
The name of a gate in the city of Jerusaiem that probably led from the 


palace to the environs of the temr (2 Ki. 11:6). See FOUNDATION cate. 


surety. The KJV uses the expression “of a surety” several times as an 
emphatic expression meaning “surely, for certain” (Gen. 15:13 et al.). 
Elsewhere it refers to something or someone accepted as security (Gen. 
43:9 et al.). See prepa. 


surfeiting. This English term, in its archaic sense of “overindulgence,” 
is used once by the KJV to translate Greek kraipalé G3190, which refers 
to uncontrolled drinking (Lk. 21:34). Modern versions usually employ 
“dissipation” as the rendering of this term. See prunxenness. 


surname. This English word, as a noun or a verb, is used sixteen times 
by the KJV (esp. in the book of Acts) to translate various expressions 
(Acts 1:23 et al.). Modern versions prefer other renderings (“known as,” 
“called,” etc.) used in the sense of a name or title applied to someone, 
thus denoting that person’s distinct and individual character. 
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Calcite jar fragment from Susa, inscribed with the titles of Xerxes king of Persia (5th cent. B.C.). 


Susa. soo’suh (Heb. šûšan H8809, prob. from Egyp. ssn, the name of a 
plant; Aram. gentilic šûšankāy H10704 [KJV, “Susanchites”]; in Gk. 
sources, Sousa and Sousis). KJV Shushan. One of the oldest cities of the 
world, Susa became the ancient capital of Eram and later of Persia; known 
today as Shuth, it is situated in the plain of Iranian Khuzestan, near the 
Zagros mountains. The city is mentioned in several postexilic books 
(Ezra 4:9; Neh. 1:1; Esth. 1:2 [and frequently in this book]). Here 
Persian kings came to reside for the winter, and here Dame had a vision 
(Dan. 8:1-14; see v. 2). Susa enjoyed a very delightful climate. Many 
Jews lived here and became prominent in the affairs of the city, as the 
books of Esther and Nehemiah show. From this city was sent the group 
who replaced those removed from Samaria (Ezra 4:9). In the last part of 
the nineteenth century the French carried on extensive excavations at 
Susa; this archaeological effort uncovered the great palace of King Xerxes 


in which Queen Estuer lived. 


Susanchite. See Susa. 


Susanna. soo-zan‘uh (Gk. Sousanna G5052, from šûšan H8808, “lily”). 
One of several women who had been healed by Jesus and who helped to 
support him and his disciples in their travels (Lk. 8:3). Nothing else is 
known about her, but she was probably among those who witnessed the 
crucifixion and then returned to the city to prepare spices and ointment 
for the anointing of the body (23:55-56). 


Susanna, History of. See Avocrypua. 


Susi. soo’si (Heb. sûsî H6064, from a word meaning “horse”). Father of 
Gaddi; the latter, representing the tribe of Manassen, was one of the 
twelve spies sent out to reconnoiter the Promised Land (Num. 13:11). 


swaddling band. Strips of cloth (so NIV) in which a newborn baby 
was wrapped. The child was placed diagonally on a square piece of 
cloth, which was folded over the infant’s feet and sides. Around this 
bundle bands of cloth were wound. Mary herself wrapped the baby Jesus 
in swaddling bands (Lk. 2:7, 12 KJV). For a figurative use, see Job 38:9. 


swallow. See siros. 


swan. See sirps. 


swearing. See oam. 


sweat. After the rau, God told Apam that he would have to work hard 


enough to cause sweat in order to get his food (Gen. 3:19). Priests in the 
future temple are not to wear anything that causes them to perspire 
(Ezek. 44:18). 


sweat, bloody. A physical manifestation of the agony of Jesus in 
Gerusemane (Lk. 22:44). Ancient and modern medicine has documented 


cases of blood extravasated from the capillaries mingling with and 
coloring the sweat, under severe stress of emotion. See under pisgases. 


swift. See sirps. 


swine. See anmats (under pig). 


sword. See arms AND ARMOR. 


sycamine. See pranrs. 


sycamore, sycomore. See piants. 


Sychar. si’kahr (Gk. Sychar G5373, either from «Askar [a site at the foot 
of Mt. Ebal] or a corruption of Sychem G5374 [Shechem]). The one 
biblical reference to Sychar identifies it as a town in Samaria, near the 
parcel of ground that Jacos gave his son Joser (Jn. 4:5; cf. Gen. 33:19). 
The precise location of Sychar is open to question. Many modern 
scholars have identified it with an ancient site named ‘Askar on the 
eastern slope of Mount Esar, about half a mile (1 km.) N of Jacos’s wei and 
just E of Suecnem. However, the narrative of Jn. 4:15 suggests the woman 
of Sychar was in the habit of going to Jacob’s well for water, and the 
village of el--Askar is not sufficiently close to Jacob’s well (moreover, at 
that village there is a copious spring more than adequate to supply the 
water needs of its inhabitants). Others, following some ancient sources, 
have argued that Sychar should be identified with Shechem itself. 
Excavations have revealed that the end of Shechem as a city occurred in 
107 B.C., but at the site of the ruins, Tell Balatah, there is evidence of 
occupation from the period of the Samaritans to Roman times. Jacob’s 
well, according to an unbroken tradition, lies about half a mile (1 km.) 
to the E of the village of Balatah. 


Sychem. See Suecuem. 


Syene. si-ee ‘nee (Heb. sewénéh H6059, from Egyp. swn). NIV Aswan. An 
Egyptian city, located on the E bank of the Nnr, on the site of modern 
Aswan, some 550 mi. (885 km.) S of Cairo, at the first cataract of the 
river an area that and just opposite the island of Elephantine. This area 
marked the effective southern boundary of Ecyer during much of the 
ancient history of that country. As a frontier town, Elephantine was the 
starting point for expeditions to Nubia, and during the Old Kingdom 


several of its residents served in official capacities as leaders of caravans 
or of military missions. The cataract served as a barrier to travel and 
transport, so the area was strategically and commercially important. 
Syene itself did not gain prominence until Saite times, but it gradually 
replaced the island town as the outstanding city of the district. Today its 
successor, Aswan, is still an important city of S Egypt. Remains of 
temples can be seen in the city, but excavation has been largely 
prevented by the presence of modern buildings. Syene appears in the 
Bible at least twice in prophetic utterances of Ezexm: against Egypt that 
allude to the geographic extent of the country (Ezek. 29:10; 30:6). In 
addition, the city is probably mentioned in Isa. 49:12 (so NIV, following 
DSS; KJV, “Sinim,” following MT). 


syllabary. A system of written characters, each of which represents a 
syllable. See warmne. 


symbol. That which stands for or represents something else; a visible 
sign or representation of an idea or quality or of another object. 
Symbolism in its religious application means that an object, action, form, 
or word has a deeper spiritual meaning than a simple literal 
interpretation might suggest. A symbol, unlike a type (see typotocy), is 
usually not prefigurative but rather represents something that already 
exists. The Passover, however, was both symbolical and typical, and the 
symbolic actions of the OT prophets were often predictive in nature. 


I. Interpretation of symbols. The literature of all the peoples of 
the world contains symbols. Symbolism was particularly attractive to the 
oriental mind. Thus the Bible contains many symbols. Some parts of 
Scripture, of course, contain more (e.g., the prophetic literature and 
apocalyptic books) than others. Symbols and their meanings arise out of 
the culture of the peoples that use them. The more remote and obscure 
the culture, the more difficult the interpretation of the symbols. Bernard 
Ramm (Protestant Biblical Interpretation [1956], 214-15) suggests the 
following general rules for the interpretation of symbols: (1) Those 
symbols interpreted by the Scriptures are the foundation for all further studies 


in symbolism. The book of Revelation interprets many of its symbols; for 
example, the bowls of incense are the prayers of the saints (Rev. 5:8), 
the great dragon is Satan (12:9), the waters are peoples, multitudes, 
nations, and tongues (17:15). When the Bible interprets its own symbols, 
we are on sure ground and can often find the same symbols used 
elsewhere in Scripture in the same or at least similar ways. 


(2) If the symbol is not interpreted: (a) We should investigate the context 
thoroughly. (b) By means of a concordance we can check other passages 
that use the same symbol and see if such cross references will give the 
clue. (c) Sometimes we may find that the nature of the symbol is a clue 
to its meaning (although the temptation to read the meanings of our 
culture into these symbols must be resisted). (d) Sometimes we will find 
that comparative studies of Semitic culture reveal the meaning of a 
symbol. 


(3) Beware of double imagery in symbols. Not all symbols in the Bible 
have one and only one meaning. The lion is a symbol both for Cnrisr 
(“the Lion of the tribe of Judah”) and for the devil (1 Pet. 5:8). Some 
entities or persons have more than one symbol to represent them; for 
example, Christ (the lion, the lamb, and the branch) and the Holy Spirit 
(water, oil, wind, and the dove). 


II. Symbolism of numbers. It is evident that certain numbers in 
the Bible have symbolical significance, some being particularly 
important. Seven, probably the most important number in Scripture (it 
occurs about six hundred times), has been called the sacred number par 
excellence. In the literature of ancient Babylonia it is the number of 
totality or completeness. To speak of the seven gods is to speak of all the 
gods. This seems to be its primary symbolical meaning in Scripture (cf. 
the seven creative days in Gen. 1), although other ideas have been 
proposed. 


The book of Revelation makes frequent use of the number seven. 
There are seven churches (Rev. 1:4), spirits (1:4), lampstands (1:12-13), 
stars (1:16), lamps (4:5), seals (5:1; 8:1), horns and eyes (5:6), trumpets 
(8:2), thunders (10:3), heads of the great dragon (12:3), angels with 
plagues (15:1), vials (15:7), heads of the beast (13:1), mountains (17:9), 
and kings (17:10). Three appears to be symbolical of “several,” “a few,” 
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“some,” although at times it means “many” or “enough.” Some think 
that it is the number of divine fullness in unity; the three persons of the 
Trinity particularly suggest this symbolical meaning. Four in the Bible 
seems to stand for completeness, especially in relation to range or extent. 
Thus there are four winds (Jer. 49:36; Ezek. 37:9); four directions; four 
corners of a house (Job 1:19), of the land of Israel (Ezek. 7:2), and of the 
whole earth (Isa. 11:12). Ten, since it is the basis of the decimal system, 
is also a significant number. In the Bible it is often a round number of 
indefinite magnitude. Twelve seems to be the mystical number of the 
people of God. The twelve tribes, twelve apostles, and the twelve 
thousand times twelve thousand sealed in the book of Revelation bear 
out this symbolical meaning. Forty is the round number for a generation 
and also appears to be symbolical of a period of judgment (cf. the forty 
days of the flood, the forty years of wilderness wandering, and the forty 
days and nights of Jesus’ temptation). See also numser. 


IHI. Symbolism of colors. Color differentiations were not as exact 
in the ancient world as they are in modern times. Particularly difficult 
are the Hebrew words translated blue, purple, and scarlet. No unanimity 
of opinion exists among biblical scholars with regard to the symbolical 
meaning of colors. Much care must be taken, therefore, in seeking to 
assign symbolic meanings to colors. The following are suggestions: 
White, the color of light, is a symbol of purity, holiness, and 
righteousness (Rev. 7:14). Blue is difficult, but perhaps it suggests what 
is heavenly and divine. Scarlet, since it was most often the dress of kings, 
is regarded as symbolic of royalty. Black, the opposite of white, would 
naturally be associated with evil, such as famine (Rev. 6:5-6) or 
mourning (Jer. 14:2). Red is symbolic of bloodshed and war (Rev. 6:4; 
12:3). 


IV. Symbolic actions. In addition to objects, names, numbers, and 
colors, actions may be symbolic. These often are prefigurative and are 
especially associated with the OT propuers. Behind these actions may lie 
the conviction that by doing something similar to what is being 
predicted, the fulfillment is made more certain. Although the prophets 
themselves did not necessarily believe this, it no doubt made their 
message more impressive to their audiences. Such symbolical actions by 
the prophets are found as early as Samur:’s day. When Saut took hold of 


Samuel’s robe and tore it, this was understood by Samuel to be symbolic 
of the tearing away of Saul’s kingdom (1 Sam. 15:27-28). By tearing his 
own garment into twelve pieces, Avan symbolized the breakup of the 
kingdom of Sotomon (1 Ki. 11:29-30; cf. also 2 Ki. 13:14-19; 22:11). 


Symbolic action is especially frequent in the prophecies of Jerrman and 
Ezekre. Jeremiah’s smashing of the pot before the elders of the people 
and the senior priests in the Valley of Ben Hinnom was clearly understood 
by the people, as their subsequent reaction shows (Jer. 19). Symbolic 
action was involved in Ezekiel’s call to the prophetic office when the 
Lord commanded him to eat the scroll, inscribed on the front and back 
with words of lamentation and mourning and woe (Ezek. 2:9-10). 
Ezekiel was not only thereby informed of the content of his message but 
also made aware of the importance of assimilating it. Many of Ezekiel’s 
symbolic actions were calculated to gain a hearing for the message God 
had given him to proclaim. This was particularly true of his drawing on 
a clay tablet the siege of Jerusalem (Ezek. 4:1-4). 

Jesus also used symbolical actions to convey spiritual truth. While all 
the Gospels attest to our Lord’s symbolical actions, the author of the 
fourth gospel places special stress on them. He calls Jesus’ miracles siens. 
When in the fourth gospel Jesus multiplies the loaves, this is symbolic of 
the fact that he is himself the Bread of Life (Jn. 6). The blind man healed 
is symbolic of Christ as the Light of the world (Jn. 9), and Lazarus’s being 
raised from the dead is symbolic of Jesus as the resurrection and the life 
(Jn. 11). 


Symeon. See Sivron. 


Symmachus. See SEPTUAGINT. 


synagogue. A Jewish institution for the reading and exposition of the 
Holy Scriptures. The Greek noun synagodgé G5252 (from the verb synago 
G5251, “to gather, bring together”) can be used generally of any 
gathering of people for either religious or secular purposes and can also 


be applied to any gathering place. It is a widely distributed classical 
term and is used in inscriptions as well as literary texts. In the Szpruacint 
it is used to render many different Hebrew words and expressions, but in 
a strong majority of the occurrences it is equivalent to ‘édah H6337, 
“assembly, community” (Exod. 12:3 et al.). The next most frequent 
equivalence is the close synonym qgahal H7736, “company, convocation, 
assembly” (Gen. 28:3 et al.). The Targums commonly render «dâ with 
Aramaic kénista >», which was the standard rabbinic term for “synagogue.” 


I. History. The synagogue originated perhaps as early as the 
Babylonian exuz. It is supposed that the synagogue had its precursor in 
the spontaneous gatherings of the Jewish people in the lands of their 
exile on their day of rest and also on special feast days. Since religion 
stood at the very center of Jewish existence, these gatherings naturally 
took on a religious significance. The Jews of the exile needed mutual 
encouragement in the faithful practice of their religion and in the hope 
of a restoration to the land. These they sought and found in spontaneous 
assemblies, which proved to be of such religious value that they quickly 
spread throughout the lands of the Dispersion. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Partial reconstruction of the synagogue at Korazin (2nd or 3rd cent. A.D.). (View to the 


SE.) 


From about the second century B.C. onward, the sect of the Puarisees 
assumed a leading role in the synagogues. It was an institution peculiarly 
adapted to achieve their ends. By NT times the synagogue was a firmly 
established institution among the Jews, who considered it to be an 


ancient institution, as the words of James in Acts 15:21 show: “For Moses 
has been preached in every city from the earliest times and is read in the 
synagogues on every Sabbath.” Josrpxus, Puno, and later Jupaism traced the 
synagogue back to Moss. While this tradition has no historical validity, it 
does reveal that Judaism regarded the synagogue as one of its basic 
institutions. In the first Christian century synagogues could be found 
everywhere in the Hellenistic world where there were sufficient Jews to 
maintain one. In large Jewish centers there would have been many. 


II. Purpose. The chief purpose of the synagogue was not primarily 
public worsup, but instruction in the Holy Scriptures. The very nature of 
Judaism, a religion of reve.arion, demanded such an institution to survive. 
All of the rabbis emphasized the importance of knowing the law. Hillel 
taught, “An ignorant man cannot be truly pious” (m. Abot 2:5) and, “The 
more teaching of the law, the more life; the more school, the more 
wisdom; the more counsel, the more reasonable action. He who gains a 
knowledge of the law gains life in the world to come” (2:14). The 
destiny of both the nation and the individual was dependent on the 
knowledge of the law. It was the explicit purpose of the synagogue to 
educate the whole people in the law. 

How effectively the synagogue, along with the school, fulfilled this 
purpose is to be seen (1) from the survival of Judaism, especially in the 
Dispersion despite the pressures of pagan influences; (2) from the 
thorough Judaistic nature of Ganer in the first century, which in the time 
of Simon Maccasr was largely pagan; and (3) from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, which the apostle Pau. assumes of his hearers in the 
Hellenistic synagogues. 


III. Officials. Although there might be more in some of the larger 
synagogues, there were always at least two officials. The RULER oF THE 
synacocuE (Heb. ro » hakkéneset, Gk. archisynagodgos G801) was probably 
elected by the elders of the congregation. He was responsible for (1) the 
building and property; (2) the general oversight of the public worship, 
including the maintenance of order (cf. Lk. 13:14); (3) the appointing of 
persons to read the Scriptures and to pray; and (4) the inviting of 
strangers to address the congregation. Generally there was only one ruler 


for each synagogue, but some synagogues had more (Acts 13:15). 


The minister or attendant (Heb. /azzan hakkéneset; cf. Lk. 4:20) was a 
paid officer whose special duty was the care of the synagogue building 
and its furniture, in particular the rolls of Scripture. During the worship 
it was the hazan who brought forth the roll from the chest and handed it 
to the appointed reader. He also returned it to its proper place at the 
conclusion of the reading (4:20). He had numerous other duties, which 
included the instruction of children in reading, the administration of 
scourgings, and the blowing of three blasts on the trumpet from the roof 
of the synagogue to announce the beginning and end of the Sassatu. Since 
his work was closely associated with the synagogue building and its 
equipment, he sometimes lived under its roof. 


IV. Building and furniture. Synagogue buildings varied greatly. 
They were usually built of stone and lay north and south, with the 
entrance at the south end. Their size and elegance were largely 
determined by the numerical strength and prosperity of the Jewish 
communities in which they were built. The principal items of furniture 
were (1) a chest in which the rolls of Scripture were kept, wrapped in 
linen cloth; (2) a platform or elevated place on which a reading desk 
stood; (3) lamps and candelabra, trombones and trumpets; and (4) 
benches on which the worshipers sat. 


V. Worship. The congregation was separated, the men on one side 
and the women on the other. The more prominent members took the 
front seats. The service began with the recitation of the Jewish 
confession of faith, the Shema: “Hear, O Israel: The Loro our God, the 
Lorp is one. Love the Loro your God with all your heart and with all your 
soul and with all your strength” (Deut. 6:4-5; see Surma, tHe). This was 
both preceded and followed by thanksgivings, two before and one after 
the morning recitation of the confession, and two both before and after 
the evening recitation. The first of the two that preceded both morning 
and evening Shema reads: “Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
world, former of light and creator of darkness, author of welfare (peace), 
and creator of all things.” 


After the Shema came the prayer (Tefillah). The ruler of the synagogue 
could call on any adult male of the congregation to say this prayer. The 


person praying usually stood before the chest of the rolls of Scriptures. 
The oldest form of the Tefillah consisted of a series of ascriptions or 
petitions, each of which ended in the benedictory response: “Blessed art 
thou, O Lord.” About the close of the first century an arrangement was 
made in which there were eighteen of these prayers, from which the 
name “The Eighteen” (Shemoneh ‘Esreh) was derived, a name that was 
maintained even when a nineteenth prayer was added. Prayers 1-3 were 
in praise of God; 4-16 were petitions; and 17-19 were thanksgivings. On 
Sabbaths and festival days only the first three and last three were 
recited. A single prayer was substituted for the intervening thirteen 
petitions, so that the total prayer consisted of seven parts. On New 
Year’s, however, three prayers were substituted for the thirteen. 


The Scripture lesson that followed the Tefillah could be read by any 
member of the congregation, even children. The only exception was that 
at the Feast of Purim a minor was not allowed to read the book of 
Esther. If priests or Levites were present in the worship service, they 
were given precedence. The readers usually stood while reading (cf. Lk. 
4:16). 

Prescribed lessons out of the Penrateucn for special Sabbaths were 
established early. For other Sabbaths the reader himself chose the 
passage, but subsequently all the Pentateuchal readings became fixed. 
Sections, called sedarim, were established in order to complete the 
reading of the Pentateuch within a prescribed time. Babylonian Jews 
divided the Pentateuch into 154 sections and thus completed reading it 
in three years, whereas Palestinian Jews read it through once every year. 


A lesson from the Prophets immediately followed the reading from the 
Pentateuch. This custom is mentioned as early as the Mishnah (see 
Tatmup) and was practiced in NT times. When Jesus came to his 
hometown of Nazaretu and entered the synagogue, he stood up to read 
(Lk. 4:16). The book of the prophet Isaiah was given to him, and when 
he opened the book, he read. It is not clear from this account whether or 
not Jesus himself chose the portion. He may have, because the readings 
from the Prophets were not fixed, and either the ruler of the synagogue 
or the reader could choose them. The prophetical lessons were usually 
considerably shorter than those from the Pentateuch. Translations often 
accompanied both readings. In Palestine the Scriptures were read in 


Hebrew, accompanied by an extemporaneous and free translation in 
Aramaic, One verse at a time for the Law, three at a time for the Prophets. 


The sermon followed the reading from the Prophets (cf. Acts 13:15, 
where it is called a “message of encouragement”). That this was an 
important part of the synagogue service is revealed by the many 
references to teaching in the synagogue in the NT (Matt. 4:23; Mk. 1:21; 
6:2; Lk. 4:15; 6:6; 13:10; Jn. 6:59; 18:20). The preacher usually sat (Lk. 
4:20), but the Acts account has Pau. standing (Acts 13:16). No single 
individual was appointed to do the preaching. Any competent worshiper 
might be invited by the ruler to bring the sermon for the day (Lk. 4:16- 
17; Acts 13:15). The importance of the “freedom of the synagogue,” as 
this custom was called, to the propagation of the gospel can scarcely be 
overemphasized. Jesus constantly went into the synagogues to teach, 
and everywhere Paul went he searched out the synagogue. This was not 
only that he might preach the Good News to his fellow countrymen but 
also to reach the God-fearers. These were Genrnzs who had become 
disillusioned with the old pagan religions and were attracted to Judaism 
because of its high ethical morality and its monotheistic faith. They were 
not prosetytes. Certain requirements in order to attain that status, 
particularly arcumasion, kept them out. But they were interested 
observers. Some even kept the Jewish holy days, observed eating 
regulations, and were tolerably conversant with the synagogue prayers 
and Scripture lessons. These God-fearers proved to be ready recipients of 
the cosper, and it was primarily to reach them that Paul often used the 
“freedom of the synagogue” to preach Christ. 


The worship in the synagogue closed with a blessing that had to be 
pronounced by a priest and to which the congregation responded with 
an “Amen.” If no priest was present, a prayer was substituted for the 
blessing. The form of worship of the synagogue was adopted by both the 
Christian and Muslim religions, and that form in its general outline is to 
be found today in Jewish places of worship. 


Synagogue, Great. According to rabbinic tradition, the Great 
Synagogue or, more accurately, the Great Assembly (kéneset haggeddéld, 
m. 2Abot 1:1-2 et al.) was an authoritative body of 120 stpers established 


under Ezra and Nenemian for the purpose of insuring greater obedience to 
the Mosaic laws. To this institution, which supposedly lasted about two 
centuries, were attributed various important accomplishments, including 
the composition of some biblical books, the creation of a liturgy, and the 
establishment of the canon. Modern scholarship in general regards this 
tradition as an unhistorical development of Neh. 8-10, which recounts 
Ezra’s reading of the Toran before a national assembly as well as the 
positive response of the people. There is no clear reference to such an 
institution prior to the second century A.D. 


Synagogue of the Freedmen. See Frezpmen, SYNAGOGUE oF THE. 


Synoptic Gospels. See Gosrrıs. 


Syntyche. sin’ti-kee (Gk. Syntyché G5345, “fortunate”). A woman in 
the church at Parr: who, with Euodia, had labored together with Pau. 
(Phil. 4:2-3). See comments under Evonia. 


Syracuse. sihr’uh-kyooz (Gk. Syrakousai G5352). A city on the E coast 
of Sicuy where Pau spent three days when the ship that carried his party 
put in en route for Purzou from Matta (Acts 28:12). Syracuse was the most 
important Greek city on the island; it boasted two splendid harbors, 
which contributed substantially to its material prosperity. Corinthian 
and Dorian Greeks, led by Archias, founded the city in 734 B.C. The 
Athenians, at the height of their power (413), tried to take the city but 
were completely routed. In 212 Syracuse came under the control of Rome. 


Syria. sihr’ee-uh (Gk. Syria G5353). In biblical scholarship, this name is 
usually applied to the territory N and NE of Pazesrie, covering roughly 
the area now occupied by the modern state of Syria (and a small part of 
SE Turkey); some scholars, however, use the term more broadly to 


include Puoenica (modern Lebanon), Transsorpvan (modern Jordan), and 
even Palestine (modern Israel). In the OT, the KJV and some other 
modern versions (following the LXX and Vulg.) use the name Syria to 
translate Hebrew >dram H806, which most frequently refers to the city- 
state of Damascus and the neighboring territory (see Aram). 

The territory of Syria/Aram varied considerably, often had vague 
boundaries, and really never constituted a political unit. Generally 
speaking, it included the area S of the Taurus Mountains, N of Gaur: and 
Basuan, W of the Arabian Desert, and east of the Meprrerranean. This was a 
territory approximately 300 mi. (500 km.) N to S and 50-150 mi. (80- 
240 km.) E to W. The chief cities, in addition to Damascus, were Antiocu, 
Hamam, Biblos (Grea), Aleppo, Esta, Ugarit (Ras sHamra), Palmyra (Tapmor), 
and Carcuemisn. Two mountain ranges, both running N-S, constitute the 
most prominent topographical features. The eastern range includes 
Mount Hermon (over 9,000 ft./2,740 m. high); the western includes 
Mount Casius and the Lesanon. Between these two ranges is the high plain 
called Coelesyria, watered by the Jorpan, Leontes, and Orontes rivers. To 
the E of Hermon flow the Asana and the Puarpar, while in the N of Syria 
there are tributaries of the Eurnrates. The many rivers and good soil made 
Syria generally more prosperous than her neighbor to the south. 

In the earliest period of its history Syria was dominated by Awozrrres, 
Hrrrires, Mitanni, and especially Egyptians. When, however, the Sra psoptes 
invaded Syria from the N in the twelfth century B.C., an opportunity was 
afforded the Semitic Aramean tribesmen of the desert to abandon their 
nomadic way of life and establish themselves in the best areas of Syria. 

The Arameans at the time of Davmw and So.omon were divided into a 
number of small kingdoms, the principal ones being Aram of Damascus, 
Aram of Zosan, Aram of Maacan, Aram of Ber renos, and Aram nanara. The 
strongest of these was Zobah, whose king Hapapgzer David defeated in 


battle along with the Syrians of Damascus who came to Hadadezer’s aid 
(2 Sam. 8:3-7). David also subdued Maacah (1 Chr. 19:6-19), Beth Rehob 
(2 Sam. 10:6), and Aram Naharaim (“Aram of the two rivers,” translated 
“Mesopotamia” in NRSV, 1 Chr. 19:6). Solomon was unable to hold 
David’s gains in Syria, and the political and military weakness in Israel 


caused by the disruption afforded the Syrian kingdoms, particularly 
Damascus, opportunity to further strengthen themselves. 

Asa king of Juvan (911-876 B.C.) appealed to Syria for help against 
Baasa king of Israz. (909-886); this resulted in an invasion of the 
northern kingdom by Ben-napap I king of Damascus (1 Ki. 15:16-21). Omri 
of Israel (885-874), being faced with the growing power of Syria, 
strategically consummated an alliance with the Phoenicians by the 
marriage of his son Anas to Jezeser, daughter of Ernsaa. king of the 


Sidonians (1 Ki. 16:31). Twice during Ahab’s reign (874-853) the Syrians 
under Ben-Hadad I tried to invade Israel but were put to flight, first at 
Samaria (20:1-21) and the following year at Arrek (20:26-34). Three years 
of peace with Syria followed. Then Ahab, in alliance with Jenosuapnar of 
Judah, made an attempt to recover Ramorn curan but was killed on the 
field of battle. 

Jenoram Of Israel (852-841 B.C.) allied himself with Anazimn of Judah 
(852) to war against Ben-Hadad’s successor, Hazari, and was wounded in 
battle at Ramoth Gilead (2 Ki. 8:28-29). During Jenu’s reign (841-814) 
Hazael captured the area E of the Jordan (2 Ki. 10:32-33), and during 
the reign of Jehu’s son Jenoanaz (814-798) he completely overran Israel 
and took a number of its cities. These were retaken by Jehoash (798- 
782) from Hazael’s successor, Ben-Hadad II (13:25). The successes of 
Jehoash were continued by his son Jrrosoam II (782-753), who recovered 
all of the cities that had been taken by the Syrians from Israel over the 
years. He even successfully reduced Damascus (2 Ki. 14:25-28). 

Nothing is known of Syria from about 773 B.C. until the accession of 
Rezwn in 750. During this time the Assyrian threat, which had been 
present already for a considerable time, was becoming progressively 
more real. To meet it, Rezin of Damascus and Pexan of Israel (740-732) 
formed a military alliance. In 735 or 736 they attacked Jerusatem (2 Ki. 
16:5; Isa. 7:1), either to eliminate Judah as a possible foe or to force her 
into their coalition. Judah’s king, Anaz (735-715), had just come to the 
throne. He panicked and, despite the prophet Isaian’s warnings, sent for 
help from Assyria (Isa. 7:1, 25). This apparently was just the excuse 
TictatH-piteseR III needed to invade Syria-Palestine. He captured the 


Israelite cities in the tribal territories of Dan and Napurau (2 Ki. 15:29) 
and took the people captive to Assyria. He then turned his attention to 
Damascus and in 732 subdued the city and brought an end to the 
Aramean state, something his predecessors had tried vainly to 
accomplish for over fifty years. 

In subsequent years the Babylonians and Egyptians fought over Syria 
and with the rise of the Persians it passed into their hands. The Battle of 
Issus (331 B.C.) brought Syria under the control of Atexanper THE creat. At 
his death it became the most important part of the Srrucw kingdom, 
which included large areas to the east, including Babylon. By the close of 
the second century, Syria, with Antiocu as its capital, was all that was left 
of the kingdom of the Seleucids. In 64 the Romans made it a province. Its 
boundaries varied during the following centuries. References to Roman 
Syria are often paired with its neighboring province to the NW, Cuca 
(Acts 15:23, 41; Gal. 1:21). Territories to the S, including Arasia and 
Juva, were at times regarded to be part of the province of Syria. Under 
the emperor Haprian (ruled A.D. 117-138) it became a consular province 
named Syria Palaestina. 

Syria played a prominent part in the early church. It was at Antioch 
that the followers of Jesus were first called Christians (Acts 11:26). Pau. 
was converted in Syria on the road to Damascus (9:1-9) and was 
commissioned with Barnasas by the Antioch church to take the gospel to 
the Gentiles. After the NT period the Syriac-speaking churches, 
especially the Nestorians, were among the most vibrant and missionary- 
minded groups of eastern Christianity. 


Syriac, Syrian. sihr’ee-ak, -uhn. The KJV uses the form Syriack to 
render »drami H811 in Dan. 2:4 (“Then spake the Chaldeans to the king 
in Syriack”), but Syrian in the other occurrences of that Hebrew term (2 
Ki. 18:26; Ezra 4:7; Isa. 36:11). In all of these passages the reference is to 
Aramaic, Which served as the lingua franca of the ANE from about the 
eighth century B.C. until the Hellenistic period. Modern scholars apply 
the term Syriac to the particular dialect of Aramaic spoken in Syria 
beginning around the NT period. There is a very rich body of Christian 


literature written in the Syriac language, which is still spoken today 
(e.g., by a group known as Assyrian Christians). 


Syriac versions. See TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT); TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


Syrophoenician. si‘roh-fi-nish‘uhn (Gk. Syrophoinikissa G5355, fem. 
of Syrophoinix). This proper adjective describes a woman encountered by 
Crist when he journeyed to the region of Tyre in the territory of Pnornicia 
(Mk. 7:24-26 KJV and most versions; NIV, “born in Syrian Phoenicia”). 
By means of this word her racial extraction is traced to that of the 
Phoenician stock which resided in the Roman province of Syra. Another 
group of Phoenicians, known as Carthaginians or Libophoenicians, 
resided in N Africa. The broader category of which she was a part is also 
given by Mark: she was a Greek or Genrnz, that is, a non-Jew. Matthew 
refers to her as a Canaanite (Matt. 15:22), an earlier and more general 
term for residents of Canaan—and one that would have had negative 
religious overtones for Jewish readers. Her difficulty in obtaining her 
request from Christ illustrates quite well the prior claim of the Jews on 
the ministry of Christ at his first advent. 


Syrtis. suhr’tuhs (Gk. Syrtis G5358). Name given to the shallow waters 
of the N coast of Africa between Tunisia and Cyrenaica. Today the Gulf 
of Sidra forms the SE corner of this bay, which is known as the Greater 
Syrtis (the Gulf of Gabes, also called the Lesser Syrtis, lies more than 300 
mi./480 km. to the W). Always a difficult place for navigation, legend 
exaggerated the dangers, perhaps to protect Phoenician trade by 
frightening off other ships. The sailors who were carrying Pau. to Rome, 
even though they were several hundred miles away from “the Syrtis” 
(i.e., the Greater Syrtis), did everything to avoid being driven into this 
dangerous shore (Acts 27:17; KJV, “the quicksands”; NIV, “the sandbars 
of Syrtis”). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Istanbul Archaeological Museum. Photographed by permission. 


Pottery from Taanach. 


Taanach. tay’uh-nak (Heb. ta <dnak H9505, derivation uncertain). KJV 
also Tanach (only Josh. 21:25). One of the royal Canaanite cities 
defeated by Josuua (Josh. 12:21 et al.). It was situated on the S flank of 
the Valley of Jezree. (Esprazton), where the international coastal road or 
Via maris Struck inland from Suaron. The forested ravines of the northern 
Ephraim hill country were the most sensitive points of the route for 
ambush, and Taanach, Mecmwpo, and Joxneam guarded three important 
passes. Taanach was assigned to the Levires descended from Konata (Josh. 
21:25), but the Manassites failed to expel the Canaanite inhabitants and 
instead made them tributary (Jdg. 1:27). There followed a period when 
the Canaanite cities tried to impose their authority over the Israelite 
tribes in Garner, and the Song of Desoran refers to Taanach as the scene of 
a major battle (5:19). In Solomon’s reign the town became an important 
center (1 Ki. 4:12). Later it was taken by Pharaoh Suisnax, who makes 
allusion to it in his chronicles. Modern Tell Tisinnik, the site of the 


ancient city, is situated on low hills, 5 mi. (8 km.) SE of Megiddo, with 
which it has been clearly identified in its military history. 


Taanath Shiloh. tay’uh-nath-shiloh (Heb. ta-dnat siloh H9304, 
meaning uncertain). A village that lay between Mıcmemam and Janoan 
(Josh. 16:6) on the NE border of the tribal territory of Epuram. Most 
scholars identify it with Khirbet Tasna el-Foga, some 4.5 (7 km.) SE of 
Suecuem, Where there is evidence of an ancient hill fort. 


Tabaliah. tab‘uh-li‘uh (Heb. fébalyahii H3189, possibly “Yahweh has 
dipped [ie., purified]”). Also Tebaliah. Son of Hosan and descendant of 
Merarr; he was a Levre gatekeeper during the time of Davm (1 Chr. 26:11). 


Tabbaoth. tab‘ay-oth (Heb. fabbd «ôt H3191, “signet ring[s]”). Ancestor 
of a family of temple servants (NerHmm) who returned from the exme with 
ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:43; Neh. 7:46; 1 Esd. 5:29). 


Tabbath. tab’uhth (Heb. fabbat H3195, derivation unknown). A place 
near Ase. menoLan, but probably E of the Jorpan, that was the terminal 
point of Gmron’s pursuit of the Midianites (Jdg. 7:22). Some have 
proposed identifying Tabbath with Ras Abu Tabat on the slopes of Jebel 
cAjlun (approximately halfway between JasesH curan and Succo), but 
others regard the site as unknown. The Guran hill country would be the 
natural rallying point of the defeated host. 


Tabeal. See Taszzt. 


Tabeel. tab’ee-uhl (Heb. fob él H3175, “God is good”; the form in Isa. 
7:6, fob %al [“no good”], is thought to be a deliberate disfiguration of the 
name). (1) Father of a man whom Rezw of Damascus and Prran of IsracL 


planned to place upon the throne of Jupan as a puppet king in place of 
King Anaz (Isa. 7:6). Some interpret the description “son of Tabel” to 
mean “native of Tabel” and thus translate “the Tabelite,” referring to an 
area N of Guran. Others have thought that the reference is to Tubail king 
of Tyre, mentioned in a stela of Tictats-pmzser III. 


(2) One of three Persian officials who wrote a letter of complaint 
against the Jews to King Artaxerxes (Ezra 4:7). 


taber. An obsolete English verb found only in Nah. 2:7 KJV; it means 
“to beat (as on a drum).” 


Taberah. tab’uh-ruh (Heb. tab «râ H9323, possibly “burning [place]”). 
At some unspecified time during the wilderness wanderings, the 
Israelites “complained about their hardships” and the Lord in anger sent 
a fire against them. “When the people cried out to Moses, he prayed to 
the Loro and the fire died down. So that place was called Taberah, 
because fire from the Lorno had burned [Heb. ba@<drd] among them” 
(Num. 11:1-3; cf. Deut. 9:22). It is not clear whether the burning fire is 
to be taken literally or as a symbol of some act of judgment. The location 
of Taberah is unknown. 


tabernacle. A transliteration of the Latin word tabernaculum, meaning 
“tent.” In the Bible it is used specifically of the sanctuary built under the 
direction of Moses in the wilderness. The principal passages dealing with 
the tabernacle are (1) Exod. 27; (2) Exod. 30-31; (3) Exod. 35-40; and 
(4) Num. 3:25-38; 4:4-49; 7:1-88. The purpose of the structure is stated 
in Exod. 25:8, 21-22. The tabernacle was made after the pattern shown 
to Moses on the mount (25:9; 26:30). 

The religious vitality of the Hebrews and the resilience of their social 
and political organization in the time of JosHua would indicate that the 
period of the wilderness wanderings was the truly creative era from 
which all that was best in subsequent Israelite history and religion took 
its rise. Under the dynamic spiritual leadership of Moses the children of 


Israel came to worship a cosmic deity whose vitality contrasted sharply 
with the capricious, decadent gods of ANE religion. The God of Sma 
revealed himself as a supremely moral being whose leadership extended 
over the whole earth. He was the only true God, and he desired to enter 
into a special spiritual relationship with Israel as a means of his self- 
expression in the world. 

Since this relationship demanded the undivided worsmp of the 
Israelites, it was of supreme importance for a ritual tradition to be 
established in the wilderness so that Israel could engage in regular 
spiritual communion with God. The nomadic nature of the sojourn in the 
Sinai Peninsula precluded the building of a permanent shrine for 
worship. The only alternative was a portable sanctuary that would 
embody all that was necessary for the worship of the Lord under 
nomadic conditions and could also serve as a prototype of a subsequent 
permanent building. 


Such tent-shrines were by no means unknown in the ancient world. 
For example, in pre-Islamic times the qubbah or miniature red leather 
tent with a dome-shaped top was used for carrying the idols and cultic 
objects of Arabian tribes. Some qubbahs were large enough to erect on 
the ground, while others were smaller and were mounted on the backs of 
camels. Such tents were credited with the power of guiding the tribe in 
its journeys, and in time of war were particularly valuable for the degree 
of protection they afforded. The qubbah possessed an innate sanctity that 
was only slightly inferior to that of the sacred cultic objects it housed. It 
was used as a rallying point, a place of worship, and a locale for the 
giving of oracles. Since the majority of tents in antiquity were dark in 
color, the fact that the sacred shrine was a conspicuous red (cf. Exod. 
25:5) indicates a religious tradition that reaches back to remote 
antiquity. Other forms of portable tent-shrines have been preserved on 
bas-reliefs, notably one from the time of Ramses II (c. 1301-1234 B.C.) 
that shows the tent of the divine king placed in the center of the 
Egyptian military camp. Another from the Roman period at Palmyra 
(Tapmor) in Syria depicts a small domed tent erected on the back of a 
camel. 


At Sinai, Moses was given a divine revelation concerning the nature, 


construction, and furnishings of the tabernacle (Exod. 25:40). The work 
was carried out by Bezatze., Onos, and their workmen; and when the 
task was accomplished, the tent was covered by a cloud and was filled 
with the divine glory (40:34; see Suexivan). The descriptions of the 
tabernacle (chs. 26-27 and 35-38) make it clear that the structure was a 
portable shrine. Particularly characteristic of its desert origins are the 
tent curtains, the covering of red leather, and the acacia wood used 
during the construction. Although there are some problems connected 
with the terminology used, we can be reasonably certain about the 
ground plan of the structure. 


The tabernacle stood in an outer enclosure or court (Exod. 27:9-18; 
38:9-20). Taking the ancient Hebrew cubit to indicate a linear measure 
of 18 in. (46 cm.), the dimensions of the enclosure were 153 ft. (47 m.) 
in length and 75 ft. (23 m.) in width. The sides were covered with 
curtains made from finely woven linen. They were about 7 ft. (2 m.) 
long and were fastened at the top by hooks and at the bottom by silver 
clasps to sixty supporting pillars of bronze, placed at intervals of some 7 
ft. (2 m.). The enclosure thus formed was uninterrupted apart from an 
opening in the east wall that was screened by linen curtains embroidered 
in red, purple, and blue. These hangings were about 30 ft. (9 m.) wide, 
while those at either side of the entrance were a little over 20 ft. (6 m.) 
wide. The pillars had capitals (KJV, “chapiters”) overlaid with silver and 
were set in bases (KJV, “sockets”) of bronze. They were held in position 
by bronze pins (27:19; 38:20). 


Within this open court the various types of sacrificial offerings were 
presented and the public acts of worship took place. Near the center was 
situated the great artar of burnt offering made from acacia wood overlaid 
with bronze (Exod. 27:1-8). This alter measured nearly 8 ft. (2.5 m.) 
square and about 5 ft. (1.5 m.) in height. Its corner projections were 
known as the morns or tHE arar. The various sacrificial implements 
associated with this altar were also made of bronze. A fire that had been 
miraculously kindled burned continuously on the altar and was tended 
by the priests (Lev. 6:12; 9:24). Almost in the center of the court was the 
bronze laver, used by the priests for ritual ablutions (Exod. 30:17-21). 


To the W end of the enclosure, parallel to the long walls, stood the 


tabernacle itself. A rectangular structure about 45 x 15 ft. (14 x 4.5 m.), 
it was divided into two parts, a Holy Place and a Most Holy Place. The 
basic constructional material was acacia wood, easily obtainable in the 
Sinai Peninsula, fashioned into forty-eight “boards” (KJV) some 15 ft. (5 
m.) in height and a little over 2 ft. (0.6 m.) in width, overlaid with gold 
(Exod. 26:15-23). The Hebrew word for “board” is qereš H7983, 
translated “frame” by the NIV; the corresponding Canaanite term is 
found on a tablet describing the “throne room” (i.e., a trellis pavilion) of 
the deity E:. When the vertical arms (v. 17; Heb. yād H3338, NIV, 
“projection”) were joined to the acacia frames, the same general effect 
would be produced. The resulting structure would be light in weight yet 
sufficiently sturdy for ritual purposes. The base of the trellis was set in a 
silver fixture, and the whole was held together by horizontal bars at the 
top, middle, and bottom. 


The completed tabernacle was divided into two compartments by a 
curTAIN ON Which cuerusim were embroidered in red, purple, and blue, and 
which was suspended on four acacia supports. The outermost of these 
two areas was known as the Holy Place and was about 30 x 15 ft. (8x 5 
m.) in area. The innermost part of the tabernacle, the Holy of Holies or 
the Most Holy Place was 15 x 15 ft. (5 x 5 m.). The entrance to the 
tabernacle was screened by embroidered curtains supported by five 
acacia pillars overlaid with gold. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Modern scholars and artists have attempted various reconstructions of the tabernacle. The 


one shown here was built at the Timna Nature Reserve, with the front curtain facing due E. 


The wooden framework of the tabernacle was adorned by ten linen 
curtains (Exod. 26:1-7) that were embroidered and decorated with 
figures of cherubim. It measured about 40 ft. (12 m.) in length and 6 ft. 
(2 m.) in width, being joined in groups of five to make two large 
curtains. These were then fastened together by means of loops and 
golden clasps (KJV, “taches”) to form one long curtain 60 ft. (18 m.) 
long and 42 ft. (13 m.) wide. This was draped over the tabernacle proper 
in such a way that the embroidery was visible from the inside only 
through the apertures of the trellis work. Three protective coverings 
were placed over these curtains. The first was made of goat’s hair and 
measured 45 ft. (14 m.) long and 6 ft. (2 m.) wide; the second consisted 
of red-dyed rams’ hides, while the third was made of fine leather (v. 14; 
NIV, “hides of sea cows,” but TNIV, “durable leather”). 


The information furnished in Exodus makes it difficult to decide 
whether the tabernacle proper had a flat, somewhat sagging drapery 
roof, or one that was tentlike in shape with a ridgepole and a sloping 
roof. Present-day models of the tabernacle vary in their interpretation of 
this question. Historically speaking, if the influence of the desert tent 
was predominant, there may well have been some peak or apex to the 
structure. If, however, the tabernacle had anything in common with the 
design of contemporary Phoenician shrines, it probably had a flat roof. 


Exodus 25:10-40 describes the furniture of the sanctuary. The Holy 
Place, or outer chamber of the tabernacle, contained a table for the 
bread of the Presence (KJV, “shewbread”), a small acacia-wood structure 
overlaid with gold. According to Lev. 24:5-9, twelve cakes were placed 
on this table along with dishes, incense bowls, and pitchers of gold. The 
bread was renewed each week and was placed in two heaps on the table. 
Nearby stood the elaborately wrought menorah or seven-branched 
LAMPSTAND Of pure gold. A carefully executed floral motif was a feature of 
its design, and associated with the lampstand were gold wick trimmers 
and trays (KJV, “snuffers”). The furnishings of the Holy Place were 
completed by the addition of a small, gold-covered altar of incense. Like 
the great bronze altar, it had projections on each corner, and like the 


table of the bread of the Presence, it had golden rings and gold-covered 
staves to enable it to be moved readily. 


The furniture of the innermost shrine, the Most Holy Place, consisted 
only of the arx or THE covenant. This was a boxlike structure of acacia wood, 
whose length was about 4 ft. (120 cm.), while its breadth and height 
were slightly above 2 ft. (60 cm.). It was covered on the inside and 
outside with sheet gold and had golden rings and staves like the table of 
the bread of the Presence and the altar of incense. The lid of the ark, the 
“mercy seat,” was covered with solid gold. On each end was a golden 
cherub whose wings stretched toward the center of the lid. The precise 
appearance of the cherubim is a matter of some uncertainty, but in the 
OT they were generally represented as winged creatures having feet and 
hands. Some ivory panels unearthed at Samaria depict a composite figure 
having a human face, a four-legged animal body, and two elaborate, 
conspicuous wings. 


The ark was the meeting place of God and his people through Moses, 
and contained the tablets of the raw (Exod. 25:16, 22). According to Heb. 
9:4, a pot of manna and Aaron’s srarr were also placed in the ark. An 
elaborately worked veil separated the Most Holy Place from the outer 
compartment of the tabernacle, and when the Israelites journeyed from 
place to place, the sacred ark was secluded from view by being wrapped 
in this curtain. Consequently the ark was normally seen only by the high 
priest, and that on very special ceremonial occasions. 

In the tabernacle all the sacrmces and acts of public worship 
commanded by the law took place. A wealth of detail surrounds the 
legislation for sacrificial offerings in the Mosaic code, but for practical 
purposes they could be divided into two groups, animal and vegetable. 
Flour, cakes, parched corn, and libations of wine for the drink offerings 
constituted the normal vegetable sacrifices and were frequently offered 
in conjunction with the thanksgivings made by fire (Lev. 4:10-21; Num. 
15:11; 28:7-15). Acceptable animals were unblemished oxen, sheep, and 
goats, not under eight days old and normally not older than three years 
(cf. Jdg. 6:25). People who were poor were allowed to offer doves as 
sacrifices (Exod. 12:5; Lev. 5:7; 9:3-4), but fish were not acceptable. 
Human sacrifice was explicitly prohibited (Lev. 18:21; 20:25). Salt, an 


emblem of purity, was used in conjunction with both the vegetable and 
animal offerings. The sacrifices were normally presented to the 
officiating priests in the outer court of the sanctuary, but on occasion 
they were offered elsewhere (Jdg. 2:5; 1 Sam. 7:17). In all sacrifices it 
was necessary for the worshiper to present himself in a condition of 
ritual purity (Exod. 19:14). In animal sacrifices he then identified 
himself with his offering by laying his hand on it and dedicating it to the 
purposes of atonement through vicarious sacrifice. Afterward the blood 
was sprinkled near the altar and the tabernacle proper. When worshipers 
ate of a sacrifice in the form of a meal, the idea of communion with God 
was enhanced. On the Day of Atonement the nation’s collective sins of 
inadvertence were forgiven, and on that occasion only the high priest 
entered the Most Holy Place (Lev. 16). See Atonement, pay or. 


According to Exod. 40:2, 17 the tabernacle was set up at Sinai at the 
beginning of the second year, fourteen days before the Passover 
celebration of the first anniversary of the rxopus. When the structure was 
dismantled during the wanderings, the ark and the the two altars were 
carried by the descendants of Konatu, a Levre. The remainder of the 
tabernacle was transported in six covered wagons, each drawn by two 
oxen (Num. 7:6-9). 

For over thirty-five years during the wilderness period the tabernacle 
stood at Kanes sarnea, during which time the ordinary sacrifices were 
apparently not offered consistently (cf. Amos 5:25). Apart from the 
comment that the ark preceded the Israelites when they were on the 
march (Num. 10:33-36), little is said of the tabernacle during the sojourn 
in the Sinai Peninsula. 

Under Josnua the first site of the tabernacle in Canaan was probably at 
Gucat (Josh. 4:19), though this is not directly mentioned. Probably an 
early location was at Suecuem, where the desert covenant was renewed 
(8:30-35). During Joshua’s lifetime, the tabernacle was settled in Sunon, 
in Ephraimite territory, to avoid disputes and jealousy on the part of the 
tribes. Perhaps the degree of permanence associated with this site led to 
the designation of the structure by the Hebrew term hékal H2121, 
“temple” (1 Sam. 1:9; 3:3). This perhaps indicates that the fabric of the 
original tabernacle had become worn out and that it had been replaced 


by a more substantial building. In any case, Shiloh was the central 
sanctuary until the ark was captured by the victorious Puusmnes after the 
battle of Exsenezer (c. 1050 B.C.). 


The subsequent history of the tabernacle is somewhat obscure. Sau. 
established it at Nos, close to his home in Geran; but after he massacred 


the priests there (1 Sam. 22:11-19), the tabernacle was transferred to 
Gron (1 Chr. 16:39; 21:29), perhaps by Saul himself. 


When Davw wished to institute tabernacle religion in his capital city of 
Jerusaiem, he prepared a place for the ark and pitched a tent in the 
tradition of the Gibeon tabernacle (2 Sam. 6:17-18). The ark was 
brought from Kram Jarm and subsequently lodged in the Davidic 
tabernacle with due ceremony. This act climaxed David’s plan to give 
the security and legitimacy of religious sanction to his newly established 
monarchy. The altar of the tabernacle at Gibeon was used for sacrificial 
worship until the time of Soromon, when both it and the Davidic 
tabernacle were superseded by the building of the tempiz. The new edifice 
incorporated all that remained of earlier tabernacle worship (1 Ki. 8:4), 
and at that point the history of the tabernacle terminated. 


Some of the archaic technical terms associated with the tabernacle call 
for comment. The designation hel mô sd (H185 + H4595), “tent of 
meeting,” was first applied to a structure that antedated the tabernacle 
proper (Exod. 33:7). It was pitched outside the camp, and Joshua was its 
sole attendant (v. 11) in the absence of a formal priesthood. It was a 
place of revetation, where the people met with God. The “tent of meeting” 
or “tabernacle of the congregation” referred to in Exod. 33 is apparently 
an interim structure, based on the pattern of a simple desert shrine. It 
combined political and social functions with the religious revelations 
given by God to his covenant assembly. However, the expression “the 
Tent of Meeting” occurs with reference to the tabernacle proper over 
140 times. 


The word miskan H5438, commonly used to designate the tabernacle, 
is related to the ordinary Canaanite word for “dwelling place” and meant 
originally a tent, thus reflecting the nomadic background of tabernacle 
worship. The related verb sakan H8905 (“to dwell”) is used of God’s 


being “tabernacled” with his people (Exod. 25:8; 29:45; et al.). This 
usage is found in a number of ancient Semitic writings and means “to 
encamp.” The sense is that of God revealing himself on earth in the 
midst of his chosen people. This concept is reflected by Jonn THE apostie 
when he records that “the Word became flesh and made his dwelling 
among us” (Jn. 1:14). The Greek verb translated “made his dwelling” is 
eskénosen, from skénod G5012, which means literally “to set up a tent 
[Gk. skéné G5008], to tabernacle” (though its common meaning is “to 
live, take up residence”). The doctrine of the Suexman (from Heb. Sakan), 
which developed in the intertestamental period, denotes a local 
manifestation of the divine cory. 


A degree of symbolism was naturally attached by the Hebrews to 
various aspects of the tabernacle. The structure typified God’s living with 
his people (Exod. 25:8), while the ark of the covenant spoke particularly 
of his presence and forgiving love. The twelve loaves of the bread of the 
Presence represented the twelve tribes dedicated to divine service. The 
menorah typified Israel as a people called to be the children of light (cf. 
Matt. 5:14-16), and the ascending incense symbolized the act of prayer 
(cf. Rev. 5:8; 8:3). The writer of Hebrews interpreted the tabernacle 
proper in terms of its twofold division typifying the earthly and heavenly 
aspects of Christ’s ministry. The old tabernacle was but a shadow of the 
true ideal (Heb. 8:5; 10:1), the latter being pitched by God, not man 
(8:2). The language of Eph. 5:2 is distinctly reminiscent of Levitical 
sacrificial terminology, and the Evangelists were sufficiently impressed 
by the symbolism of the torn veil to point out that Christ had opened up 
for all a way into the Most Holy Place (Matt. 27:51; Mk. 15:38; Lk. 
23:45). In the early church and in later times, more elaborate, sometimes 
even fanciful, interpretations were imposed on the structure and ritual of 
the tabernacle. 


Tabernacles, Feast of. See rezasts. 


Tabitha. tab‘i-thuh (Gk. Tabitha G5412, from Aram. ‘ébitd»). The 
Jewish name of a Christian woman who was raised from the dead by 


Peter (Acts 9:36-43). See comments under Dorcas. 


table. The common Hebrew term for “table” is šulbān H8947 (Exod. 
25:23 and frequently), referring originally to a leather mat spread on the 
ground (Ps. 23:5; 78:19). The table of the bread of the Presence (Exod. 
25:23 et al.) was made of acacia wood overlaid with gold (see tasernactz). 
Kings, queens, and governors had dining tables (1 Sam. 20:29; 1 Ki. 
18:19; Neh. 5:17); sometimes private persons did as well (1 Ki. 4:10; Job 
36:16). Psalm 128:3 provides an attractive picture of a family table. The 
Greek trapeza G5544, a four-legged table, is used of dining furniture (Lk. 
22:21; Acts 6:2). To eat under the table was for dogs and the despised 
(Jdg. 1:7; Matt. 15:27; Lk. 16:21). Moneychangers used tables (Matt. 
21:12). Communion is served from the Lord’s table (1 Cor. 10:21). See 
also TABLETS OF THE LAW. 


Table of Nations. A term used to designate the genealogical lists in 
Gen. 10 (cf. also 1 Chr. 1). See Jarnera; Ham; Suen. 


tablets of the law. KJV, “tables.” Stone tablets on which God, with 
his own finger, engraved the Ten Commandments (Exod. 24:3-4, 12; 
31:18; Deut. 4:13; 5:22). When Moses came down from the mountain and 
saw the worship of the golden calf, he threw down the tablets, breaking 
them (Exod. 32:15-16, 19; Deut. 9:9-17; 10:1-5). See carr worsui. At God’s 
command, Moses again went up the mountain with two new tablets and 
God wrote the law anew (Exod. 34:1-4, 27-29). God gave Moses words 
in addition to the Ten Commandments and told him to write them down 
(34:10-27). Moses put the two tablets in the ark or tHe covenant (Deut. 
10:5), where they were in the time of Sotomon (1 Ki. 8:9; 2 Chr. 5:10). 
They are referred to in the NT (2 Cor. 3:3; Heb. 9:4). See also 


COMMANDMENTS, TEN; LAW. 


Tabor. tay’buhr (Heb. tābôr H9314, possibly “height”). (1) Mount 


Tabor is a hill about 10 mi. (16 km.) SW of the Sea of Galilee in the 
Valley of Jrzree. (Esprarton). The border of the inheritance of Issacmar 
touched Tabor (Josh. 19:22); thus the other tribe to touch it would be 
Zesutun. During the judgeships of Desoran and Barax, Mount Tabor played 
a principal role (Jdg. 4:6, 12-18; other references include 8:8; Ps. 89:12; 
Jer. 46:18; Hos. 5:1). It is identified with Jebel et-Tur (“mount of the 
height”). Although it rises only 1,843 ft. (562 m.) above sea level, it is a 
prominent feature of the landscape. The mount is rather steep, 
somewhat symmetrical, and has a rounded top. From the summit one 
has a lovely view in all directions. The cities of Aznoru ragor and Kistotu 
tasor May have derived their name from that of the mountain. Mount 
Tabor is not mentioned in the NT, yet much of its fame rests in the 
tradition that the rransricuraton Of our Lord took place on it (most 
scholars believe the event probably occurred on Mount Hermon). 


(2) Tabor is also the name of one of the Levinca. crres within the tribal 
territory of Zesutun (1 Chr. 6:77; the parallel passage, Josh. 21:34-35, has 
a different list that omits Tabor). Its identification is uncertain. Some 
have thought that it was a town associated with Mount Tabor (possibly a 
settlement on the mountain itself), but if so one would expect the town 
to have been included within the territory of Issacmar, not Zebulun. 


Others think Tabor is the same as Kistotu ragor, Which is c. 3 mi. (5 km.) 
W of the mountain. Another suggestion is Dasrrats, on the mountain’s 
NW slope. 

(3) Finally, mention is made of a certain “great tree [Heb. »él6n H471] 
of Tabor” that was evidently not far from Berne: (1 Sam. 10:3; NRSV, 
“the oak of Tabor”; KJV, wrongly, “the plain of Tabor”). The location is 
unknown. 


tabret. An archaic English term, meaning “timbrel, tambourine,” used 
by the KJV in a number of passages (Gen. 31:27 et al.). See music AnD 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS (sect. I.G). 


Tabrimmon. tab-rim’‘uhn (Heb. fabrimmén H3193, an Aram. name 


meaning “[the god] Rmmon is good”). KJV Tabrimon. Son of Hezion and 
father of Ben-napap I, king of Aram (1 Ki. 15:18). It is uncertain whether 
Tabrimmon himself was also a king. 


taches. taks. KJV archaism for “clasps” (Exod. 26:2 et al.). 


Tachmonite. See Tanxemonrre. 


tackle. This term is used in Acts 27:19 (KJV, “tackling”) with reference 
to a ship’s gear or equipment. The KJV has “tacklings” also with 
reference to the rigging of a ship (Isa. 33:23). 


Tadmor. tad’mor (Heb. tadmōr H9330, meaning unknown). Also 
Tadmur. Known in Greek and Latin history as Palmyra, the city of palm 
trees, Tadmor was an ancient military outpost, trading center, and 
customs station located in the Syrian desert, half-way between Damascus 
and the upper Evpurates River (see Syria). It was a large and pleasant oasis 
with wonderfully fine mineral springs, fertile soils, and many gardens 
and palm groves—the only supply station of any consequences on the 
shorter trade route between Babylonia and Syria. Tadmor’s inhabitants 
are mentioned in extrabiblical inscriptions as early as the nineteenth 
century B.C. The biblical narratives inform us that when King Soromon 
took N Syria as far N as Hamam, he not only built “store cities” in the 
Hamath area, but also “built up Tadmor in the desert” (2 Chr. 8:4; cf. 1 
Ki. 9:18, where NRSV and NJPS, following the Ketib, read “Tamar”) to 
protect the trade routes and serve the NE boundaries of his extended 
kingdom. No more is heard of Tadmor until 64 B.C., when Mark Antony 
raided its merchants who had grown rich through the Babylonian and 
Indian trade which had passed through there. In early Roman times 
Tadmor enjoyed considerable commercial prosperity, and splendid 
buildings were constructed under Hamran (A.D. 117-138). Palmyra 
enjoyed its greatest fame and prosperity in the third century A.D. under 


its Roman-appointed king Odenathus and his widow Zenobia, who made 
herself queen and defied the Romans. The ruins include Corinthian 
columns and a temple to the sun. 


Tahan. tay “han (Heb. tahan H9380, derivation uncertain; gentilic tasdni 
H9385, “Tahanite”). (1) Son of Epuram and ancestor of the Tahanite clan 
(Num. 26:35). 


(2) Son of Tela and descendant of Ephraim (1 Chr. 7:25). 


Tahapanhes. See Taupanuzs. 


Tahash. tay ‘hash (Heb. tasas H9392, perhaps “dolphin”). KJV Thahash. 
Son of Namor (brother of Asranam) by his concubine Reuman (Gen. 22:24). 


Some have thought that Tahash is a place name, referring to an area 
near KADESH ON THE ORONTES. 


Tahath (person). tay’hath (Heb. tahat H9394, possibly “instead of,” 
i.e., “compensation”). (1) Son of Assir, descendant of Lev: through Konam, 
and ancestor of Samus. and Heman (1 Chr. 6:24, 37). 

(2) Son of Bzr and great-grandson of Epxuram (1 Chr. 7:20a). Some 
argue that the genealogy is textually corrupt (cf. #3 below). 

(3) Son of Eleadah and grandson of #2 above (1 Chr. 7:20b). 


Tahath (place). tay'hath (Heb. tahat H9395, possibly “instead of,” 
i.e., “compensation”). A stopping place of the Israelites, between 
Makheloth and Terah, during their forty years of wilderness wanderings 
(Num. 33:26-27). The location is unknown. 


Tahchemonite. See Tanxemonrte. 


Tahkemonite. tah-kee’muh-nit (Heb. tağkēmōnî H9376, in form, a 
gentilic from an unknown name, but widely considered a textual error). 
Also Tachmonite, Tahchemonite. According to 2 Sam. 23:8, the chief of 
“the Three” (evidently a special military group within the elite force 
called “the Thirty”) was “Josheb-Basshebeth, a Tahkemonite” (the KJV 
understands his name as a phrase, “The Tachmonite that sat in the 
seat”). The parallel passage, however, reads: “Jashobeam, a Hacmonite 
[lit., son of Hacmoni], was chief of the officers [or of the Thirty]” (1 Chr. 
11:11), and many scholars believe that the Samuel passage is textually 
corrupt. See JasHopeam. 


Tahpanhes. tah’puhn-heez (Heb. ta/panhés H9387, also tahpénés [Jer. 
2:16 Ketib] and tes/apnehés [Ezek. 30:18], possibly from an Egyp. phrase 
such as t-/t-np-nbsy, meaning either “house of the Nubian” or “fortress 
of Penahse”). KJV also Tahapanes (Jer. 2:16), Tehaphnehes (Ezek. 
30:18), and Taphnes (Jdt. 1:9). An Egyptian town named with Mewenis 
and Mico as an opponent of Israr. (Jer. 2:16; 46:14) and as a place to 
which Jewish exiles fled after the murder of Groparu following the sack 
of Juvan by the Babylonians in 586 B.C., when Jeremian was reluctantly 
compelled to join them (44:1; cf. 43:7-9). Tahpanhes also figures in 
Ezexe’s judgment on Eeyer (Ezek. 30:18). 

A Phoenician papyrus letter of the sixth century B.C. from Eeyver refers to 


“Baal Zephon and the gods of Tahpanhes,” from which it is thought that 
the city must have earlier borne the name of Baar zernon, an Israelite 


staging post during the exopus (Exod. 14:2). The form of the name in 
extrabiblical Greek literature, Daphné, supports identification with Tell 
Defneh (Defenneh), 27 mi. (43 km.) SSW of Port Said (9 mi./14 km. W 
of el-Qantara). A recently discovered inscription in Nasartgan, dated to the 
first century B.C., mentions Tahpahnes (in the form dpn >) as the site of a 
shrine devoted to a Nabatean god; evidently the city had broad 
commercial ties as late as the Roman period. 


Tahpenes. tah’puh-neez (Heb. taspénés H9388, prob. from Egyp. title t 


-}(mt)-p>-nsw, “the wife of the king”). An Egyptian queen (1 Ki. 11:19- 
20). She was the wife of a pHaraon of the 21st dynasty, perhaps Siamon (c. 
979-959 B.C.). The pharaoh gave her sister in marriage to Hapan, the 
Edomite prince who fled from Davw to Egypt (1 Ki. 11:17). Tahpenes 
cared for her sister’s son, Genusatn, in the royal house. 


Tahrea. See Tarra. 


Tahtim Hodshi. tah’tim-hod’shi (Heb. tastim /odsi H9398, meaning 
unknown). A district between Guran and Dan saan, visited by Davw’s 
commanders in the course of the census (2 Sam. 24:6). Many believe 
that the text has suffered scribal corruption. Among various proposed 
emendations, one that has been widely accepted is hafittim qadesa; thus 
the NRSV rendering, “they came to Gilead, and to Kadesh in the land of 
the Hittites” (the reference would be either to Kepresn of Napurau or to 


KADESH ON THE ORONTES). 


tale. This noun is used by the KJV a few times in the sense “number, 
count, total” (Exod. 5:8, 18; 1 Sam. 18:27; 1 Chr. 9:28; cf. the English 
verb tell in the sense “to count,” Gen. 15:5; Ps. 22:17 KJV). The English 
term is sometimes used negatively of a false report, whether slanderous 
(Ezek. 22:9 KJV) or regarded as incredible (Lk. 24:11 KJV) or simply 
fictional (1 Tim. 4:7 NIV, NRSV). See rasiz. The KJV also employs “tale” 
once to translate a Hebrew word that properly means “sigh, moan” (Ps. 
90:9). 


talebearing. The spreading of gossip or rumors (KJV Lev. 19:16; Prov. 
11:13; et al.). See stanver. 


talent. See money; WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


talitha cum(i). tal‘uh-thuh-koo mi (Gk. talitha koum [or koumi] G5420 
+ G3182, from Aram. feélita, “girl,” and qtim, “arise!” [more properly 
qûmî, 2nd person fem. imperative of qûm, “to arise”]). Also talitha 
k(oJum(i). Mark preserves Perter’s vivid memory of the exact Aramaic 
words of Jesus when he said to Jamus’s dead daughter, “Little girl...get 


up” (Mk. 5:41). This detail is often used as evidence that Aramaic was 
the common spoken language of Patesrine, especially in Ganre (note other 


Aram. words of Jesus and of Peter in 7:34; 15:34 Acts 9:40). 


Talmai. tal‘mi (Heb. talmay H9440, prob. from Hurrian talm, “great”). 
(1) One of three descendants of Anax who lived in Hesron when the 
Israelites spied out the land and who were defeated by the invading 
Israelites (Num. 13:22; Josh. 15:14; Jdg. 1:10). See Anman. 

(2) Son of Ammihud and king of Gesuur, a principality NE of Ganre; his 
daughter Maacan was espoused by Davin, contrary to the law. The princess 
became the mother of the passionate Assatom (2 Sam. 3:3; 1 Chr. 3:2). It 


was to Geshur that Absalom fled for refuge after he had murdered his 
half-brother Amnon (2 Sam. 13:37). 


Talmon. tal’muhn (Heb. falmén H3236, possibly “brightness”). A Levitz 
listed among the gatekeepers in the postexilic temple; he was evidently 
the head of a clan of gatekeepers (1 Chr. 9:17; Ezra 2:42; Neh. 7:45; 
11:19; 12:25). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Remains of a synagogue in Tiberias (3rd-4th cent. A.D.), one of the primary centers in the 


production of the Palestinian Talmud. 


Talmud. tal’mood (postbiblical Heb. talmiid, “study, teaching,” from 
lamad H4340, “to learn” [in the piel stem, “to teach”]). The authoritative 
collection of rabbinical legal decisions and Jewish traditions (see 
Jupaism). Although not completed until about the sixth century A.D., the 
Talmud is the culmination of a very long process. The leaders and the 
generation that returned from Basyton in 538 B.C. were acutely aware of 
the necessity of assuring the continuation of Israel’s national obedience 
to the Mosaic aw. Ezra himself is styled as “a teacher well versed in the 
Law of Moses” (Ezra 7:6), and there was a popular desire to study and 
learn the Toran (Neh. 8:1-18). This historic development brought forth a 
new social institution among the Jews, the office and service of the 
“teacher of the law,” the rabbinate (see rass; scree). In effect, the local 
SYNAGOGUE Was primarily a setting for Torah study. Alongside the written 
law, however, a great body of rrapirion, the oral law, was in the process of 
development. According to the Jewish teaching, this oral teaching went 
back to Moszs himself (m. 2Abot 1:1). 


The rise of the sect of the Puariszes is closely associated with the writing 
and study of the Jewish traditions that led to the production of the 
Talmud. Josernus mentions that “the Pharisees had passed on to the 
people certain regulations handed down by former generations and not 
recorded in the Laws of Moses” (Ant. 13.10.6 8297). The process 
involved two distinctive literary forms. 


(1) Mishna. This Hebrew term (derived from šānāh H9101, “to repeat”) 
refers to the oral conversation of the rabbis as they discussed the proper 
interpretation and course of action requisite upon Jews in regard to the 
Mosaic law. There is no presentation of evidence but a continual appeal 
to authority hallowed by age or scriptural foundation. If the discussion 
produces legal instruction it is known as Hataxan (in distinction from 
Haccapan, Which refers to nonlegal material). The Mishnaic presentation 
of laws became dominant in Jewish teaching, and its teachers or 
Tannaim (derived from the corresponding Aram. verb téné or tend», “to 


repeat, hand down”) were greatly reverenced. By definition, the oral law 
was not something to be written down, and it is unclear when the initial 
attempts at collecting the tradition were made, but undoubtedly some of 
this work was taking place soon after the destruction of Jerusaiem in A.D. 
70. The collections were codified most thoroughly by the famous 
exponent Rabbi Yehudah ha-Nasi (Judah the Prince), and by about the 
year 200 it was finally published as an official document. A distinct and 
parallel collection is known as the Tosefta. 


(2) Midrash. Some use the term midrashic interpretation in a derogatory 
fashion because it is thought to characterize a method filled with folk 
etymologies, mental gymnastics, and far-fetched connections made on 
the sheer analogies of the sounds of words. In postbiblical Hebrew, 
however, the term midrāš H4535 (from dāraš H2011, “to search, 
inquire”) refers simply to the exposition and application of Scripture (see 
miprasH). Often it also refers to a type of literature consisting of such 
exposition. The Mishnah could be considered a topical method of 
pronouncement, while the Midrashim were commentaries on continuous 
texts of Scripture. The midrashic form is traditionally thought to have 
appeared with Ezra and the “Great Synagogue,” passing through two 
great periods of popularity, the era of the Sopherim (“scribes”), which 
closed about 270 B.C., and the era of the Zugoth (“pairs”); it ended with 
the last pair, Shammai and Hillel, just before the time of Jesus (see 
Hu). The next two centuries, culminating in the publication of the 
Mishnah, was the period of the Tannaim (“repeaters, teachers”). 
Subsequently, the rabbis who debated or commented on the Mishnah are 
referred to as the Amoraim (“speakers, interpreters”), who were active 
from the third to sixth centuries. 


The work of this latter group issued in the Gemara, and the 
combination of the Mishnah and the Gemara yielded the Talmud in its 
entirety. The Mishnah is divided into six major divisions or orders; these 
in turn are subdivided into tractates, totaling sixty-three in number; each 
tractate is composed of chapters; and each chapter consists of 
paragraphs (mishnayoth). The Talmud is built on the same organization, 
citing one paragraph of the Mishna at a time, followed by the Gemara on 
that paragraph (however, there is no Gemara to many of the tractates). 
The Talmud was developed in two forms, the Babylonian (Talmud Babli, 


pronounced Bavli) and the Palestinian (Talmud Yerushalmi). The 
Babylonian Talmud is fuller and is regarded as the official form. 


Tamah. See Teman. 


Tamar (person). tay’mahr (Heb. tamar H9470, “palm tree”). (1) 
Daughter-in-law of Jupan (Gen. 38:6-30), included in Matthew’s ceneatocy 
oF gesus curist (Matt. 1:3 [KJV, “Thamar”]). Tamar was given in marriage 
to Jupan’s son, Er, who died because of some unspecified wickedness. 
Judah then instructed another son, Onan, to marry Tamar and father 
children for his brother Er (see tevirate marriace). Onan married Tamar but 
avoided having children by her and God took his life as well. Tamar then 
returned to her Canaanite home after Judah promised that she would 
marry his third son, Smetanu, when he had grown old enough. Judah, 
fearing for Shelah’s life, did not fulfill his promise. Subsequently, Tamar 
seduced Judah by hiding her identity and pretending to be a harlot of 
the heathen worship cult. Twins were born to Tamar by Judah: Perez and 
Zeran. The former was in the direct line of the ancestry of Davmw, and 
hence of Christ (Ruth 4:12; Matt. 1:3; Lk. 3:33). 

(2) A beautiful daughter of David, sexually assaulted by her infatuated 
half brother Amnon, who contrived the deed by feigning illness and 
arranging to have Tamar bring food to him. After this revolting act, 
Amnon rejected her with loathing. When her brother Assa.om learned of 
the deed, he plotted to avenge her and eventually succeeded in having 
Amnon murdered for his crime (2 Sam. 13). 

(3) A beautiful daughter of Absalom, probably named for his beloved 
sister (2 Sam. 14:27). It is possible that Tamar was Maacah’s mother. See 
discussion under Maacan #9. 


Tamar (place). tay’mahr (Heb. tāmār H9471, “palm tree”). A 
settlement, town, or region mentioned in Ezexm1’s eschatological vision as 
marking the SE boundary of a future restored Israel (Ezek. 47:19; 48:28; 


cf. 47:18 NIV, NRSV). “Tamar in the desert” is possibly mentioned also 
among the towns listed as having been built up by Sotomon (cf. 1 Ki. 9:18, 
NRSV and NJPS). If that is the correct reading, it should probably be 
identified with Hazazon tamar (another name for Ex œn, 2 Chr. 20:2). Most 
scholars, however, think Tamar was further S. Some locate it near Qasr 
el-Juheiniya, where the Romans built a border fort named Tamara (c. 
12.5 mi./20 km. WSW of the Dean sea). Others think that Tamar is the 
same as the City of Palms and that the latter name was originally applied 
to a site now known as Tell ‘Ain ‘Arus (some 6 mi./10 km. SSE of the 
Dead Sea); however, there is no compelling reason to deny that the 
name City of Palms is consistently used with reference to Jrricuo. More 
likely, Tamar should be identified with ‘Ain Husb (c. 23 mi./37 km. SSW 
of the Dead Sea in the Arasan). 


tamarisk. See pants. 


tambourine. See music anp musica instruments (sect. I.G). 


Tammuz. tam‘’uhz (Heb. tammiiz H9452, from Akk. Dueuzu, which in 
turn derives from Sumerian Dumuzi, “legal [or healthy] son”). A 
Sumerian and Babylonian deity. Tammuz was said to be the husband 
and brother of Inanna (Isntar). He is represented on seals as the protector 
of flocks against wild beasts. In the Babylonian saga his death and visit 
to the underworld represents the annual wilting of vegetation in the 
scorching heat of summer. His return to earth, brought about by the 
descent of the mourning Ishtar into the nether world, represents the 
renewal of nature (although some scholars argue that Tammuz is 
consistently represented as dead, not as having been brought to life). 
The annual mourning rites for Tammuz took place on the second day of 
the fourth month (June/July), giving rise to the practice of naming this 
month Dwuzu in Babylonia and Tammuz in the postbiblical Jewish 
CALENDAR. In Ezers time, a variation of this rite of mourning found 
women weeping at the N gate of the temple (Ezek. 8:14). 


Tanach. See Taanacu. 


Tanakh. tah‘nahk, tuh-nahch’. Also Tanach, Tanak. A Hebrew name 
commonly used by Jews as equivalent to “Bible.” The word is an 
acronym based on the first letter of the Hebrew names for the three 
divisions of the OT: tôrâ (Law; see Toran), nébi»im (Prophets; see Nes), 
and kettibim (Writings; see Kerusm). 


Tanhumeth. tan-hyoo’mith (Heb. tansumet H9489, “comfort, 
consolation”). Father of Seraran; the latter was a military officer who 
remained in Jupan with Gepauan after the destruction of Jerusalem (2 Ki. 
25:23; Jer. 40:8). The first passage identifies Tanhumeth as a 
Netophathite (see Neropnan), but the parallel in Jeremiah attaches that 
description to Ernai. It seems probable that the words “the sons of Ephai” 


in Jeremiah are original and that they dropped out in the text of 2 Kings 
at some point in its transmission. 


Tanis. See Zoar. 


tanner, tanning. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS. 


Taphath. tay'fath (Heb. źāpat H3264, possibly from fap H3251, “little 
child”). Daughter of Soromon and wife of Ben-asimapas, who was one of the 
twelve district governors (1 Ki. 4:11). Another daughter of Solomon is 
also included in this list (v. 15); see Basematu #3. 


Tappuah (person). tap’yoo-uh (Heb. tapptiah H9516, “apple, apple 
tree”). Son of Hesron and descendant of Jupan in the line of Cares (1 Chr. 
2:43). As with a number of other names in the genealogy, Tappuah is no 
doubt associated with a town, probably Bern tappuan (Josh. 15:52), which 


was less than 4 mi. (6 km.) from Hebron; another possibility is Tappuan 
(PLACE) #2. 


Tappuah (place). tap’yoo-uh (Heb. tappûah H9517, “apple, apple 
tree”). (1) A town on the N boundary of the tribal territory of Erxram 


(Josh. 16:8). The passage that describes the borders of the tribe of 
Manassen States that its S boundary included the inhabitants of En tappuan 
(17:7); then it goes on to say, “Manasseh had the land of Tappuah, but 
Tappuah itself, on the boundary of Manasseh, belonged to the 
Ephraimites” (v. 8). This town was apparently the same Tappuah that is 
described as one of the Canaanite cities whose kings were defeated by 
Josnua (12:17). Its location is not certain, but it is generally identified 
with modern Sheikh Abu Zarad, about 13 mi. (21 km.) NNW of Berne. 


(2) A town in the Suepne.an within the tribal territory of Jupan (Josh. 
15:34). It was evidently near such towns as Zanoan and Jarmutu, but the 
precise location is uncertain. 

(3) According to the Lucianic MSS of the Srpruacintr, Tappuah (Taphoe) 
was also the name of a city near Trzan that was attacked by King Menanem 
(2 Ki. 15:16). Many scholars accept this reading (cf. RSV, NAB, NJB), but 
others follow the MT, which has the otherwise unknown town of 
Tiphsah (cf. NIV, NRSV, NJPS). See Tirnsan #2. 


tar. See pirumen. 


Tarah. See Terran (Pace). 


Taralah. tair’uh-luh (Heb. tar-ălâ H9550, derivation unknown). A 
town in the tribal territory of Bensamn (Josh. 18:27). Since it is associated 
with such cities as Mizean and Kernan, Taralah must have been located in 
the W Benjamin plateau, a few miles NW of Jerusaiem, but the precise site 
is unknown. 


Tarea. tair’ee-uh (Heb. ta rea: H9308 and tasréa: H9390, meaning 
unknown). Grandson of Meris-zaat (i.e., MepxiosserH) and descendant of 
King Saur (1 Chr. 8:35; called “Tahrea” in 9:41). 


tares. See rants. 


Targum. tahr’guhm (postbiblical Heb. targiim, Aram. targûmā>, 
“interpretation, translation” [cf. the Aram. verb tirgēm H9553, “to 
proclaim, explain, translate,” Ezra 4:7]). Plural Targums or Targumim. A 
name applied to translations of the Hebrew Bible into the Aramaic 
language. See TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT). 


Tarpelites. tahr’puh-lits (Aram. ‘farpéldyé», apparently pl. 
determinative of an otherwise unattested gentilic name, /farpelay 
H10305). The KJV transliteration of an Aramaic term whose meaning is 
uncertain (Ezra 4:9). Since the term is gentilic in form, it may indeed 
mean “people of Tarpel,” alluding perhaps to a region in Mesoporamia. The 
Septuacint renders it Tarphallaioi, referring to an inhabitant of the city of 
Trrous, and this interpretation is followed by the NIV. Other modern 


versions understand the term in the general sense of “officer” (cf. NRSV 
and NJPS; note that the two preceding terms in the verse, though also 
gentilic in form, refer to “judges and officials”). 


Tarshish (person). tahr’shish (Heb. tarsi¥ H9578, “topaz” [or some 
other precious stone]). KJV also Tharshish (1 Chr. 7:10). (1) Son of 
Javan, grandson of Jarne, and great-grandson of Noan (Gen. 10:4; 1 Chr. 
1:7). The names of his brothers (Eusnan, Kirrm, Ropanm) clearly refer to 
places or people groups, so Tarshish was presumably the progenitor of a 
Mediterranean people and his name was attached to a geographical area. 
See TARSHISH (PLACE). 


(2) Son of Bilhan and great-grandson of Bensamn (1 Chr. 7:10). 


(3) One of the seven nobles of Persia and Mepia in the time of Xerxes 
“who had special access to the king and were highest in the kingdom” 
(Esth. 1:14). Queen Vasut: was banished by Ahasuerus (Xerxes) on their 
advice. 


Tarshish (place). tahr’shish (Heb. tarsi¥ H9576, “topaz” [or some 
other precious stone]). KJV also Tharshish (1 Ki. 10:22; 22:48). A region 
of uncertain location. In some passages the name is associated with ships 
and ports. Thus Hiram, king of Tyre, maintained at Ezion creer, at the head 
of the Gulf of Aoasan, a refinery and ship-building center from which he 
and So.omon operated “ships of Tarshish” (1 Ki. 10:22; 2 Chr. 9:21; cf. 1 
Ki. 9:26-28; 22:48; 2 Chr. 20:36-37). There were perhaps other similar 
stations maintained by Phoenicians on the Mediterranean coasts and 
possibly in the E, where cargoes from India could be reshipped. The 
name Tarshish in such a connection does not seem to indicate 
destination but rather the nature of the ships, their size and far-voyaging 
capability; thus in the verses cited above the NIV translates the word as 
“trading ships” (in 2 Chr. 20:37 [which reads literally, “to go to Tar- 
shish”] the NIV has “to set sail to trade”). A similar idea is shown in 
other passages (Ps. 48:7; Isa. 2:16 [NIV, “every trading ship”]; 23:1, 6, 
10, 14; 60:9; Ezek. 27:25; cf. also Ps. 72:10; Ezek. 38:13). 


As a place name, the identification of Tarshish has been debated. The 
biblical writers clearly viewed it as a very distant place, and it was on a 
ship headed for Tarshish that Jonan sought to flee from the Lord (Jon. 
1:3; 4:2). Suggestions include Carthage and a city on the island of 
Sardinia, but most scholars see a connection with Tartessus, a city or 
territory that Herodotus locates in the W Mediterranean region, 
evidently near Gibraltar (Hist. 1.163; 4.152; it seems to have been 
destroyed in the 6th cent. B.C.). Tartessus, which was possibly founded 
by Phoenicians, appears to have been located around the lower 
Guadalquivir River (e.g., Huelva) in Andalucia, SW Spain. Although no 
specific identification has been confirmed, such a site is consonant with 
the data that Tarshish developed trade in minerals (Jer. 10:9; Ezek. 
27:12). 


Tarsus. tahr’suhs (Gk. Tarsos G5433, gentilic Tarseus G5432, “of 
Tarsus”). A city of Cmicia in SE Asia nor; it is modern Tersous, situated in 
the Cilician plain on the River Cydnus, some 10 mi. (16 km.) inland. 
This is a common setting for centers of civilization along that coast, once 
plagued by pirates. A calculation based on the wide extent of its traces 
suggests that Tarsus once had a population of half a million. The lower 
reaches of the river were navigable so that Tarsus functioned as a port 
with a skillfully constructed haven on a lake between the city and the 
sea. It became the capital of the province of Cilicia in A.D. 72. 


Tarsus. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Excavations at Tarsus. 


Tarsus was the birthplace and early residence of the apostle Pau, a 
fact that he himself notes with civic pride in Acts 21:39. During the first 
century B.C. the city was the home of a philosophical school, a 
university town, where the intellectual atmosphere was colored by Greek 
thought. Tarsus stood, like Atexanpria, at the confluence of East and West. 
The wisdom of the Greeks and the world order of Rome, mingled with 
the good and ill of oriental mysticism, were deep in its consciousness. A 
keen-minded Jew, born and bred at Tarsus, would draw the best from 
more than one world. The Jews had been in Tarsus since Anmiocuus 
Epiphanes’ refoundation in 171 B.C., and Paul belonged to a minority 
that had held Roman crzensup probably since Powpry’s organization of the 
East (66-62 B.C.). 


Tartak. tahr’tak (Heb. tartāq H9581, meaning unknown). An idol of the 
Avvites (see Ivvan); along with Nisxaz, Tartak was introduced by them 
into Samaria When they were relocated there by Sarcon II after 722 B.C. (2 
Ki. 17:31). A deity with this name is not known in extrabiblical sources, 
unless Nibhaz and Tartak be identified with the Elamite gods Ibnahaza 
and Dirtak. Perhaps more likely is the view that the name Tartaq is a 
corruption of Aramaic ‘tr ‘th, that is, the Syrian goddess Atargatis. 


Tartan. tahr’tan (Heb. tartan H9580, from Akk. tartanu or turtannu, 


itself borrowed from Hurrian). Title of high-ranking Assyrian generals in 
command of a military force (2 Ki. 19:17; Isa. 20:1 [KJV and other 
versions]; NIV, “supreme commander”). The Tartan is listed in the 
Assyrian Eponym Texts as the next highest official after the king. See 
also Rasmac; Rassaris; RABSHAKEH. 


Tartarus. tarh’tuh-ruhs (Gk. Tartaros). In Greek mythology, Tartarus 
was originally the name of a dark abyss where the Titans were confined; 
later the term became equivalent to Haves. Some Bible versions use this 
name to translate the verb tartarod G5434, “to cast into Tartarus” (2 Pet. 
2:4; NIV, “sent them to hell”). See nei. 


taskmasters. See occupations ann proressions (under slave driver). 


tassel. The Israelites were commanded “to make tassels [KJV fringes] 
on the corners of your garments, with a blue cord on each tassel” (Num. 
15:37-39; cf. Deut. 22:12). The purpose of these tassels was to remind 
the Israelites of the commandments of the Lord, and not to depart from 
his will. Unfortunately, such injunctions could be misused, and Jesus 
critiqued the scrmes and the Puariszes: “Everything they do is done for men 
to see: They make their phylacteries wide and the tassels on their 
garments long” (Matt. 23:5). See puy.actery. 


Tatnai. See Tarrenat. 


Tattenai. tat’uh-ni (Aram. tatténay H10779, meaning unknown). KJV 
Tatnai. A Persian governor responsible for the province W of the River 
Eupnrates during the reign of Darus Hystaspes (Ezra 5:3, 6; 6:6, 13). 
Tattenai, along with Suernar-sozenar and others, reported to the king on the 
complaints made regarding the Jewish rebuilding of the temple. His 
name and title are attested in an extrabiblical document. 


tattoo. This term is used by the NIV and some other versions to render 
the Hebrew qa ‘ăqa = H7882, a verb of uncertain meaning; it occurs only 
once in a passage that prohibits self-mutilation (Lev. 19:28; KJV, “print”; 
NJPS, “incise”). In the strict sense, a tattoo is an indelible mark, figure, 
or writing made by pricking and inserting pigment under the skin. 
Perusal of mourninc customs in the Bible indicates frequent association of 
head-shaving with body-cutting and painting (e.g., with clay), but never 
tattooing. The prohibition in Leviticus likely has to do with some kind of 
cutting of the skin. 


tau. tou (from taw H9338, “mark, sign”). Also tav, taw. The last (twenty- 
second) letter of the Hebrew alphabet (x), with a numerical value of 400. 
It is named for the shape of the letter, which in its older form looked like 
an X, that is, a mark. This letter was pronounced t, similar to English, 
although in later times it became spirantized (cf. the th sound in English 
think) when it was preceded by a vowel sound. 


tavern. See nn. 


Taverns, Three. See Ture taverns. 


taw. See rau. 


tax booth, tax office. See custom, recerr or. 


tax collector. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS. 


taxes. Charges imposed by governments, either political or 
ecclesiastical, on the persons or the properties of their members or 
subjects. In the nomadic period taxes were unknown to the Hebrews. 


Voluntary presents were given to chieftains in return for protection. The 
conquered Canaanites were forced to render labor (Josh. 16:10; 17:13; 
Jdg. 1:28-35). Under the rueocracy of Israr every man paid a poll tax of a 
half-shekel for the support of the tasernacce worship (Exod. 30:13; 38:25- 
26), and this was the only fixed tax. It was equal for rich and poor 
(30:15). Under the kings, as Samur had warned the people (1 Sam. 8:11- 
18), heavy taxes were imposed. They amounted to a true of the crops 
and of the flocks besides the forced military service and other services 
that were imposed. In the days of Soromon, because of his great building 
program (the magnificent tempre, the king’s palaces, thousands of stables 
for chariot horses, the navy, etc.), the burden of taxes was made so 
oppressive that the northern tribes rebelled against his successor, who 
had threatened even heavier taxation and oppression (1 Ki. 12). 

During the days of the divided kingdom, Menanem (2 Ki. 15:19-20) 
bribed the Assyrian king with a thousand talents of silver to support 
him, raising the amount from the rich men of his kingdom. Similarly 
Hosuea (17:3) paid heavy tribute to Assyria, and when he refused to pay 
further, he lost his kingdom. Later, Pharaoh Neco of Ecypr put Jupan under 
heavy tribute, and Jenoxm oppressively taxed Judah (23:33, 35). Under 
the Persian domination, “taxes, tribute or duty” (Ezra 4:13) were forms 
of taxation, though Artaxerxes exempted “priests, Levites,” etc. (7:23-24). 
The Ptolemies, the Seleucids, and later the Romans, all adopted the very 
cruel but efficient method of “farming out the taxes,” each officer 
extorting more than his share from those under him, and thus adding to 
the Jewish hatred of the tax collectors (see occupations AND PROFESSIONS), 


among whom were at one time Marruew and Zaccuazus, both converts 
later. 


teacher, teaching. See spucation; OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS} SCHOOL; 


SYNAGOGUE. 


Teacher of Righteousness. See Dran sra scrous. 


teachers of the law. See scame. 


tears. The secretions of the lacrimal gland. In the Scriptures the 
emotional aspect of the formation of tears is foremost. Thus Dav, in 
referring to his stressful situation before Acmsu (1 Sam. 21:10-15), 
requests God to put his tears in his bottle (Ps. 56:8), doubtless as a 
perpetual memorial or reminder of his zeal and suffering for God’s 
righteous cause as he continuously refused to lay his hands on God’s 
anointed. With some hyperbole David says that he waters his couch with 
his tears, making his bed to swim (Ps. 6:6). Jos also refers to his tears as 
being poured out unto God (Job 16:20). Hezexian prayed with tears and 
was rewarded by the addition of fifteen years to his life (Isa. 38:5). 
Jeremian too made frequent reference to his eyes running down with tears 
(e.g., Jer. 13:17; 14:17). Tears were used by a repentant sinner to wash 
her Savior’s feet (Lk. 7:38). Tears accentuated the earnest plea of the 
father of the child who had the dumb and deaf spirit (Mk. 9:24). Tears 
accompanied the prayers of Christ (Heb. 5:7), and tears were associated 
with Paut’s service for God (Acts 20:19, 31) and Timorny’s also (2 Tim. 
1:4). 


Tebah (person). tee’buh (Heb. tebah H3182, “[born at the time of] 
slaughter”). Son of Nanor (brother of Asranam) by his concubine Reuman 
(Gen. 22:24). See also Tresan Prace). 


Tebah (place). tee’buh (Heb. feba H3183 [MT 2 Sam. 8:8, be¢aé], 
variant fibsat H3187 [1 Chr. 18:8], “[place of] slaughter”). A city 
belonging to the Aramean king Hapapezer and from which Davin took a 
great quantity of bronze (2 Sam. 8:8). The KJV and other modern 
versions have Beran, following the MT. “Tebah” is the reading of the NIV, 
which assumes that “Tibhat” in the parallel passage (1 Chr. 18:8) is an 
alternate form of the name; this reading also has the support of some 
Greek MSS and of the Syriac version. Many scholars believe that the 
town received its name from Tresan @erson, who may have been its 


founder. The town must have been somewhere in the Beqa: Valley in 
Lezanon, but its precise location is unknown. 


Tebaliah. See Tasauan. 


Tebeth. tee’bith (Heb. ‘ébét H3194, meaning uncertain). The tenth 
month (December-—January) of the Hebrew catenpar (Esth. 2:16). 


teeth. Isaiah 41:15 tells of “a threshing sledge, new and sharp, with 
many teeth,” literally “possessor of sharp edges,” a figure referring to 
Israel as God’s instrument of judgment on the nations. In Ps. 58:6 
“teeth,” literally “biters,” could refer either to teeth or jaws. In Prov. 
30:14 “jaws are set with knives” is clearly figurative, referring to the 
oppressors of the poor, and the same word in Joel 1:6, “the teeth of a 
lion,” is hyperbole, describing the very destructive habits of the locust. 
In none of the preceding instances is the ordinary word for tooth used. 
Some of the more frequent uses of the common words are illustrated in 
the following passages. In Gen. 49:12 “his teeth whiter than milk” 
probably refers to the purity and holiness of the Messan; “tooth for tooth” 
(Exod. 21:24) is of course literal; gnashing with the teeth can be a token 
of anger (Job 16:9) or of remorse (Matt. 8:12 and several other 
references to the suffering of the wicked after death) or of contemptuous 
rage (Lam. 2:16; Acts 7:54). Proverbs 10:26 provides a hint, if one is 
needed, that the ancients did not have good dental care. Canticles 4:2 
speaks of the beauty of teeth. 


tefillin. See puyiactery. 


Tehillim. See Psaims, soox or. 


Tehinnah. tuh-hin‘uh (Heb. té/innadh H9383, “supplication”). Son of 


Eshton, descendant of Juvan, and “father” (i.e., founder) of Ir nanasu (1 
Chr. 4:12). His place in the Judahite genealogy is not clear. 


teil tree. See rants (under terebinth). 


tekel. See MENE, MENE, TEKEL, PARSIN (UPHARSIN). 


Tekoa. tuh-koh’uh (Heb. tēqôa: H9541, meaning uncertain; gentilic 
tēqô t H9542, “from Tekoa, Tekoite”). KJV also Tekoah (2 Sam. 14:2, 4, 
9). A town in the hill country within the tribal territory of Jupan (cf. LXX 
Josh. 15:59, where many scholars believe that the MT is defective). 
Tekoa is identified with modern Khirbet Tequ:, some 5 mi. (8 km.) S of 
BetHieHEM, ON a prominent elevation c. 2,700 ft. (820 m.) high, from 
which the Mounr or ouves is visible. It looks down on a mass of desert hills. 
Tekoa was the hometown of the prophet Amos (Amos 1:1). The scenes 
that influenced this shepherd of Tekoa are reflected graphically in his 
book (cf. 4:13; 5:8). The town lies between two valleys cutting deeply 
down to the Dran sea through the wilderness of Junza. 


Apparently Tekoa was founded at the time of the Hebrew conquest of 
Canaan by the Judahite Asnxur son of Hezron (1 Chr. 2:24 and 4:5, where 
“father” undoubtedly means “founder” or “leader”). In 2 Sam. 14:1-22 is 
the record regarding the wise woman, “the Tekoite,” whom Joas, Davww’s 
general, employed as a ruse to bring back the fugitive Assatom. Tekoa was 
also the home of Ira son of Ikkesh, one of David’s mighty warriors (2 
Sam. 23:26). There are several other references to the town (2 Chr. 11:6; 
20:20; Neh. 3:5, 27). 


Tel, Tell. The Hebrew and Arabic words for “mound.” They are 
frequently found as the first element in the names of archaeological 
sites, so named because of the accumulated ruins and occupation debris 
of ancient settlements. See arcuarotocy. 


Tel Abib. tel’uh-beeb’ (Heb. tél »abib H9425, apparently “mound of 
ears of grain,” but this Heb. form is a modification of Akk. Til abubi[m], 
“mound [produced by] the deluge”). Also Tel Aviv. A locality in 
Babylonia by the great irrigation canal, the Kesar (thus not to be 
confused with the modern city of Tel Aviv in Israel). It was here that 
EzexeL made his first contact with the Jewish exiles in 597 B.C., and he 


was constrained to share their despair and desolation before being 
permitted to speak to them (Ezek. 3:15). The Akkadian name Tel abubi 
suggests that the place was an ancient city reduced to a mound as a 
result of flooding, followed by decay and long erosion. In exilic times, 
Tel Abib must have been a Jewish village SE of Basyton and not far from 
Niepur, but the precise location is unknown. 


Telah. tee‘luh (Heb. telah H9436, perhaps “split”). Son of Resheph and 
descendant of Ermram (1 Chr. 7:25). See comments under ResuHepu (PERSON). 


Telaim. tuh-lay’im (Heb. źēlā im H3230, possibly “lambs”). A site in S 
Juvan near the ill-defined Amatexire border; it is mentioned only as Sau.’s 
concentration point and base for his counterattack on the descendants of 
Amarr, who had been raiding the area (1 Sam. 15:4; cf. 14:48; 15:2-3). 
Some modern scholars suggest that “Telaim” may be a variant or 
corruption of “Telem” (Josh. 15:24), a town in the Necev that, 
strategically, was a possible assembly point for a desert campaign of this 
nature. See TELEM PLACE). 


Telam. See Tz. 


Tel Assar. tel-as‘ahr (Heb. tēla?śśār H9431, possibly from Akk. Til- 
asuri, “mound of Assuur”). Also Telassar. A town or region where “the 
people of Eden” (see Beru roen) were apparently resettled; it is mentioned 
by Sennacueris as One of the many places overrun and obliterated by the 
aggressive hosts of Assyria (2 Ki. 19:12 [KJV, “Thelasar”]; Isa. 37:12). The 


first element of the name (Akk. Til, “mound”) suggests a site of ancient 
habitation (perhaps “ruins of [a town destroyed by the god] Asshur”), 
but the place is otherwise unknown. 


Tel Aviv. See Tx asp. 


Telem (person). tee‘luhm (Heb. felem H3235, possibly “brightness”). 
A Levitical gatekeeper who agreed to put away his foreign wife in the 
time of Ezra (Ezra 10:24). 


Telem (place). tee‘luhm (Heb. felem H3234, possibly “brightness”). A 
town in the Necrv, the extreme S of the tribal territory of Jupan, near the 
border of Evom (Josh. 15:24). It is listed between Zu and Brarom and it 
was possibly some distance SE of Berrsuesa, but the precise location 


cannot be determined. By emendation some scholars read “from Telem 
to Shur” in 1 Sam. 27:8 (NRSV, “Telam”), which would indicate that 
Telem is the same as Team (some read “Telem/Telaim” also in 15:7). 


Tel Harsha. tel-hahr’shuh (Heb. tél þaršā > H9426, possibly “mound of 
the forest”). One of five Babylonian places from which certain Jewish 
exiles returned who were unable to prove their Israelite ancestry (Ezra 
2:59; Neh. 7:61). The location is unknown. 


Tell. See Tr, tre. 


Tell el-Amarna. Tell el-Amarna. See Amarna, TELL EL. 


Tel Melah. tel-mee‘luh (Heb. tél melah H9427, “mound of salt”). One 
of five Babylonian places from which certain Jewish exiles returned who 
were unable to prove their Israelite ancestry (Ezra 2:59; Neh. 7:61). The 


meaning of the name may suggest that at one time a settlement there 
had been destroyed and that its ruins had been “sown with salt” (cf. Jdg. 
9:45 NRSV), a symbol of permanent infertility (Deut. 29:23). The 
location is unknown. 


Tema. tee’muh (Heb. têmā> H9401, meaning uncertain; possible 
gentilic témanit H9404, “Temanite”). Son of Ismar and grandson of 
Asranam (Gen. 25:15; 1 Chr. 1:31). Tema is also the name of a place that 
was apparently founded by him or his descendants (Job 6:19; Isa. 21:14; 
Jer. 25:23), identified with modern Teima (Tayma?) in N Arasa, a large 
oasis about halfway between Damascus and Mecca. Tema/Teima is on the 
ancient caravan road connecting the Persian Gulf with the Gulf of Agazan. 
It is one of the most attractive oases in Arabia and is still one of the most 
important trade centers in the land. The biblical references tell of the 
metropolitan position of Tema in the transdesert trade. In Isa. 21:13-15, 
its inhabitants are asked to offer refuge and hospitality to Dedanite 
caravans (see Depan) fleeing from a pursuing army. Job 6:19, in a 
description of the desert, mentions “the caravans of Tema” (some think 
that Job’s friend Euruaz the Temanite [2:11 et al.] was a native of Tema, 
but see Terman). Jeremiah 25:23 prophesied that great trouble would 
come upon Tema and nearby tribes; this may refer to Nesucnapnezzar’s 
campaign against that region. Nasonmus, the last king of the Neo- 
Babylonian, or Chaldean, empire (556-539 B.C.), divided his power with 
his eldest son Brısnazzar and entrusted the kingship to him. He did this 
that he might proceed with an army against Tema. He conquered the 
city, slaughtered its inhabitants, rebuilt it so that it recalled the glory of 
BasyLon, and made it the capital of the western part of his empire. 


Temah. tee'muh (Heb. temah H9457, meaning unknown). Ancestor of a 
family of temple servants (Nerunm) who returned from the captivity with 
ZERUBBABEL (Ezra 2:53 [KJV, “Thamah”]; Neh. 7:55 [KJV, “Tamah”]). 


Teman. tee’muhn (Heb. téman H9403, “south, southern region”; 
gentilic temani H9404, “Temanite”). Firstborn son of Eurxaz and grandson 
of Esau; he was head of an Edomite clan (Gen. 36:11, 15; 42; 1 Chr. 1:36, 
53). Teman is also the name of a place in Evom that was apparently 
founded by him or his descendants (Jer. 49:7 et al.). According to Gen. 
36:34, Husnam the Temanite ruled as king in Edom before there were 
kings in Israr, and one of Jos’s comforters, Eurnaz, was a Temanite (Job 
2:11 et al.); but some scholars argue that either Husham or Job’s friend 
—or both—may have been from a different place, Tema. The inhabitants 
of Teman were noted for their wispom (Jer. 49:7; Obad. 8-9). Many of the 
prophets included Teman in their oracles against Edom (Jer. 49:20; 
Ezek. 25:13; Amos 1:12; Obad. 9), and all declared that Teman would be 
destroyed. In some of these passages, Teman is virtually a synonym for 
Edom (this may account for the name, which means something like 
“southern territory”; Edom was to the S of Israel). However, the 
association with Bozran (Amos 1:12) suggests that Teman designated 
more specifically the northern parts of Edom. Teman (near the N border) 
and Depan (near the S border) are mentioned together in some of the 
oracles. One suggestion for the location of Teman is modern Tawilan, 
about 3 mi. (5 km.) E of Pema. 


Temanite. See Tema; Terman; Tement. 


Temeni. tem‘uh-ni (Heb. téméni H9405, gentilic of yaman H3554, 
“right[-hand], south,” or témadn H9403 [see Terman], or some otherwise 
unknown person or place; it is perhaps a variant of têmānî H9404, 
“Temanite”). Son of Asnnur and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:6). Some 
think that Temeni was an Edomite clan that had been incorporated into 
the Judahite genealogy. 


temperance. The prime meaning is self-control (Acts 24:25; 1 Cor. 
9:25; Gal. 5:23; 2 Pet. 1:6). It is not limited to abstinence from liquor. In 


Acts 24:25 the reference is to chastity. In 1 Tim. 3:2, 11; Tit. 2:2 it is the 
opposite of “drunken.” 


temple. The name given to the complex of buildings in Jrrusarem that 
was the center of the sacrificial cult for the Hebrews. This ritual of 
sacrifices was the central external service of the ancient people of God 
and the unifying factor of their religion. Three structures stood 
successively on Mount Morau (2 Chr. 3:1) in Jerusalem. This site is today 
called the Haram esh-Sharif and is a Muslim holy place. The first temple 
was built by Sotomon, the second by Zerussaser and the Jews who returned 
from the Babylonian exnz. The third temple, which was in use in the days 
of Jesus, was begun and largely built by Heron the Great. 


Most ancient religions had temples. Indeed, the Canaanite temples 
found at Mecwoo and Hazor are not unlike that of the Hebrews in ground 
plan. The Jerusalem temple was distinctive in that it contained no idol in 
the inner sanctum, but only a box (the ark or THE covenant) containing the 
two tablets of the Law, with the symbolic worshiping cuerusm above. The 
central place of the temple in the religious life of ancient Israr is 
reflected throughout the Bible. The Psalms abound in references to it (Ps. 
42:4; 66:13; 84:1-4; 122:1, 9; 132:5, 7-8, 13-17). The temple was the 
object of religious aspiration (23:6; 27:4-5). Pilgrimage to the temple 
brought the people of Israel from the ends of the earth (Ps. 122:1-4; Acts 
2:5-11). The visit of Jesus to the temple at the age of twelve is well 
known (Lk. 2:41-51). Later he exercised some of his ministry there 
(Matt. 26:55; Lk. 19:45; Jn. 7:28, 37; 10:23). The early Jerusalem 
Christians also worshiped there until the break between Israel and the 
curc became final (Acts 3:1; 5:12, 42; 21:26-34). 


I. Solomon’s temple. The tazernaciz, the previous sacrificial center 
(Exod. 35-40), was a simple and impermanent structure brought to 
Patestine by the Hebrews from their desert wanderings. It was natural 
enough that Davw should wish God’s house to be as grand as his own (2 
Sam. 7:2). David, however, was not permitted to undertake the 
construction of this “house” (2 Sam. 7:5-7; 1 Chr. 22:8). He did prepare 
for it, however, both in plans and materials (1 Chr. 22:1-19; 28:1-29:9) 


and more especially by arranging its liturgical service (23:1-26:19). 


There are no known remains of Solomon’s temple. It clearly was 
patterned after the tabernacle, but much more complex and ornate. The 
Phoenicians, who were more advanced culturally than the Hebrews, 
played a great part in the design and construction of the temple. 
Recently archaeologists have discovered remains in Puormca and Syria 
that have increased our understanding of the details and motifs of the 
temple of Jerusalem. Especially useful is the temple found at Tell Tainat 
in Syria, which was built at about the same time as Solomon’s. Its 
architectural details are believed to be the best guide extant today in 
reconstructing the details of Solomon’s temple, which was noted for 
lavish beauty of detail rather than for great size. It was accessible only to 
the priests; the lay Israelites came to it but never entered it. Seven years 
were required to complete the temple. It was dedicated in Solomon’s 
eleventh year, c. 950 B.C. (1 Ki. 6:38), and was destroyed when the 
Babylonians burned Jerusalem in 586. 


The temple was a prefabricated building. It was made of limestone 
finished at the quarries (1 Ki. 6:7) in or near Jerusalem. When the stones 
were brought to the building site, they were built into the wall according 
to plan. The stone walls were covered with paneling of Lebanese cedar 
wood, probably finished by skilled Phoenician craftsmen (1 Ki. 5:6; 6:15, 
18). The main descriptions of Solomon’s temple are found in 1 Ki. 5:1- 
9:25 and 2 Chr. 2:1-7:22. While many details are uncertain, what can be 
known of the building with fair certainty is here given. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the remains of an Israelite sanctuary or temple at Arad dating as early as 
the Solomonic period (10th cent. B.C.). Its building plan bears some striking resemblances to that of Solomon’s 


temple. 


The temple consisted of three sections: (1) The porch or portico, 
through which the temple proper was entered (1 Ki. 6:3; Heb. »élam 
H395, also >tilam). (2) The Holy Place (haqqodeS) or “main hall” (hékal 
H2121, although this term is often used of the whole building). Lighted 
by clerestory windows (vv. 3-4), this hall or nave was 30 ft. wide, 60 
long, and 45 high (9 x 18 x 14 m.). It was paneled with cedar, with gold 
inlay to relieve the wooden monotony and to add grandeur. (3) The 
Most Holy Place (bét-qodes haqqo’ddsim) or “inner sanctuary” (débir 
H1808), a 30-ft. (9-m.) cube, windowless and overlaid with gold (v. 5; 2 
Chr. 3:8-13). It had a raised floor, and the cubicle was reached by steps 
from the Holy Place. Here God especially manifested his presence by the 
Suexinan glory cloud. 


The temple was built on a high platform that was reached by ten 
steps, a dramatic approach for religious processions. On this platform, 
before the entrance to the portico, stood two pillars, called Jax anp Boaz 
(1 Ki. 7:15-22). Possibly these names are the first words of inscriptions 
carved on the pillars. Just behind them, doors led to the portico, a kind 
of antechamber to the Holy Place. The cypress doors were carved with 
cherubim, palm trees, and open flowers inlaid with gold (6:18, 32, 35). 
These motifs are frequently found in ANE temple structures. 


The Holy Place contained ten golden tampstanns (1 Ki. 7:49; KJV, 
“candlesticks”). The Arch of Titus in Rome depicts a lampstand from 
Herod’s temple being carried away by the Roman soldiers after the 
destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. Twelve tables held the twelve 
loaves of the bread of the Presence (KJV, “shewbread”). The incense altar 
(7:48), with “horns” (see Horns oF THE ALTAR), Stood near the entrance of the 
inner sanctuary. 


The Most Holy Place contained two guardian cherubim, made of olive 
wood and adorned with gold. A number of archaeological remains 
suggest that these were winged sphinxes, with a lion’s body, human face, 
and great wings. They symbolized the majestic presence of God. On the 
floor beneath them stood the ark of the covenant, the box overlaid with 


gold, its lid called the mercy seat, on which the atoning blood was 
sprinkled on the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:14-15; see Atonement, pay oF). 


At both sides and at the rear of the temple were built three-storied 
rooms. They were not as high as the central structure and thus the light 
from the clerestory windows supplied illumination for the Holy Place. 
This clerestory feature was perhaps an ancestor of the same window 
arrangement of the medieval cathedrals (recessed window-walls rising 
above the lower wings or aisle portions). In the chambers around the 
sanctuary the immense temple treasury was kept (1 Ki. 7:51). 


In the courtyard in front of the temple stood two objects intimately 
connected with the temple worship: the sacrificial altar and the laver, or 
molten sea. The altar of burnt offering was the central object in the 
sacrificial service. It was made of brass (2 Chr. 4:1) and probably stood 
on the great rock that is today covered by the Dome of the Rock on the 
Haram esh-Sharif. 


South of the altar stood the copper alloy laver, or molten sea, or sronze 
sea (1 Ki. 7:22-26; 2 Ki. 16:17; 2 Chr. 4:2-6). This mammoth cast “sea” 
was made in the Jorpan Valley, where clay suitable for molding the metal 
was to be found. It was 3.5 in. (9 cm.) thick, about 15 ft. (4.5 m.) in 
diameter, and 7.5 ft. (2 m.) high, and stood on the backs of twelve bulls, 
three facing in each direction. Similar animal supports for thrones are 
known to have existed among Israel’s neighbors. The bull was the 
Canaanite symbol of fertility and was associated with Baa. (Hapan), the 
god of rain. The presence of this motif in Solomon’s temple suggests that 
more syncretism may have taken place in the Hebrew religion than is at 
first evident when one reads the Bible. Some scholars have doubted 
whether this immense reservoir with a capacity estimated at 10,000 
gallons (38,000 liters) could have practicably been used for the 
ceremonial washing, especially since ten small lavers are mentioned (2 
Chr. 4:6). They think that its main purpose was to symbolize that water 
or the sza is the source of life. The Babylonians broke up and carried off 
this amazing example of ancient metal casting (2 Ki. 25:13). 


The temple did not stand alone; it was one of a number of royal 
buildings constructed by Solomon in the new section of Jerusalem, just 
N of the old city of David. Solomon’s own palace, another for the 


Puaraon’s daughter, the House of the Forest of Lebanon, the Hall of 
Pillars, and the Hall of the Throne (1 Ki. 7:1-8) were other buildings in 
this government quarter. Viewed in this context, the temple appears like 
a royal chapel. The temple was dedicated by Solomon himself. His 
prayer on that occasion (8:22-61) shows a great religious spirit reaching 
out to include even the pagan nations in the worsmr of Yahweh. 


Certain changes doubtless took place in the temple during the Hebrew 
kingdom. Pagan wo.atry was occasionally introduced (2 Ki. 16:10-18; 
21:4-9; Ezek. 8:3-18). Pious kings reformed, refurbished, and rededicated 
the temple (2 Chr. 29:3-31:21; 34:8-33). Foreign kings raided it (1 Ki. 
14:25-26; 2 Ki. 12:18; 14:14; 18:15-16). When Jerusalem finally fell to 
the Babylonians in 586 B.C., the temple along with the rest of the city 
was destroyed and its valuable contents carried to Basyton (2 Ki. 25:8-9, 
13-17). 


II. Ezekiel’s temple. Ezekiel the proper was also a prest. In the 
early part of his book he predicts that God will judge his idolatrous 
people by withdrawing his presence from Jerusalem, leaving it to the 
Gentiles to desolate. But the latter part of the book predicts the reversal 
of this judgment. Judah and Israel reunited will be regathered. The 
climax of this vision is the prophet’s description of the restored temple of 
God, with the living waters proceeding from it and the people of God 
dwelling around it (Ezek. 40-48). Yahweh Shammah (“The Lord is there”) 
is the key to this vision; God will yet again live among his people. The 
temple here described is an ideal construction, both like and unlike 
Solomon’s; none like it ever existed, and it is difficult to see how any 
such temple could ever be built. 


Differing views have been held concerning the meaning of this temple 
vision. Those interpreters who look for a very literal fulfillment of the 
prophecies believe that this temple will be a part of the millennial 
kingdom, a great world center of the worship of God, located at 
Jerusalem. The sacrifices mentioned (Ezek. 43:18-27) are regarded as 
commemorative in nature—looking back to Christ’s perfect sacrifice 
rather than forward to it, as did the OT sacrifices. 
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Model of the Jerusalem temple during the NT period. (View to the NW.) 


Other scholars argue that this description can hardly be taken literally. 
The letter to the Hebrews states that the sacrificial system prefigured 
Christ, and now that his perfect sacrifice has been made, the imperfect 
types are done away (Heb. 7:11-10:39). John in the Revelation (Rev. 
21:9—22:5) appears to use Ezekiel’s temple vision, but he writes, not of 
a millennial temple, but of the eternal glory of the cnurcu. Thus these 
interpreters understand Ezekiel’s temple as a highly figurative 
foreshadowing of the new and holy temple of the Lord, which is the sopy 


oF curist (Eph. 2:11—3:6). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The temple mount today. (View to the NW.) 


III. The restoration temple of Zerubbabel. The return from 
Babylonian exile (in 538 B.C.), made possible by the decree of Cyrus, was 
a small and unpromising one. The returnees were few in number, and 
their resources were so meager as to need frequent strengthening from 
the Jews who remained in Babylon. The temple they built is a good 
example of this. When the foundation was laid, the old men, who had 
seen the “first house” (Solomon’s temple), wept for sorrow (Hag. 2:3), 
but the young men, who had been born in exile, shouted for joy (Ezra 
3:12). Like most of the reconstruction in that first century of the Second 
Commonwealth, the temple must have been modest indeed. 


Soon after the return, the community began to rebuild the temple. 
Joshua (Jesnua) the high priest and Zerussase. the governor were the 
leaders of the movement. Many difficulties kept the builders from 
completing the temple until 515 B.C. At that time they were urged on in 
the work by the prophets Haccar and Zecuarin, and the building was 
finished. No description of this temple exists. Its dimensions were 
probably the same as Solomon’s, but it was evidently much less ornate 
and costly. 


The Holy Place of the new temple seems to have had a curtain at its 
front. It had one lampstand, a golden altar of incense, and a table for the 
bread of the Presence. Another curtain separated the Holy Place from the 
Most Holy Place. According to Josernus, the Most Holy Place was empty. 
Evidently the ark had been destroyed in 586 B.C. and was never 
replaced. A single slab of stone marked its place. The Babylonian Tatmup 
asserts that five things were lacking in the new temple: the ark, the 
sacred fire, the Shekinah, the Holy Spirit, and the Urm ann THUMM. 


No doubt the temple was repaired and beautified many times in the 
succeeding centuries, but of this we have no information. Our next 
knowledge of it comes from the days of Anriocnus Epiphanes. In 168 B.C. 
this Syrian king sought to stamp out the Hebrew religion, robbed the 
temple of its furniture and desecrated it, forcing the high priest to 
sacrifice a pig on its altar. This action precipitated the Maccabean revolt. 
In 165 the Jews, led by the Maccasrrs, took up arms against the Syrians, 


eventually recapturing and rededicating the temple. They replaced the 
stone altar of burnt offering with stones that had not been defiled, 
meanwhile saving the old stones “until a prophet should come to tell 
what to do with them” (1 Macc. 4:46) The story of the rededication of 
the temple and the miraculous supply of oil for the lamps is perpetuated 
in the Jewish festival of Hanukkah. 


Judas Maccabee at this time fortified the temple with walls and 
towers, making it the citadel of Jerusalem. Sometime during the next 
century a bridge was built across the Tyropoeon Valley connecting the 
temple with the Hasmonean palace. The Hasmoneans (Jewish rulers in 
the line of the Maccabees) were both high priests and kings, and by this 
bridge they sought to make the temple easier to defend. All of this points 
up the fact that the Second Commonwealth period was one of uneasy 
peace at best, and that the temple henceforth was to be both the 
religious and military center of the Jews. In 63 B.C. the Roman general 
Pompry captured Jerusalem and took the temple after a hard struggle, 
breaking down the Hasmonean bridge. Although Pompey did not harm 
the temple, the Roman consul Crassus plundered it of all its gold nine 
years later. 


IV. Herod’s temple. Our sources of information concerning 
Herod’s temple are the Jewish historian Josernus (c. A.D. 38-100) and the 
tract Middoth of the Mishnah written over a century after the final 
destruction of the temple. Neither can be used uncritically, and many 
details of the Herodian building and service remain uncertain. Herop the 
Great (37-4 B.C.) was an indefatigable builder. Many cities and heathen 
temples had been rebuilt by him, and it was natural that he should wish 
to show his own grandeur by replacing the modest restoration temple 
with a more complex and much more beautiful temple. Other motives 
probably moved him, especially his desire to ingratiate himself with the 
more religious Jews, who resented his Idumean origin and his 
friendliness with the Romans. 


Herod began his work in his eighteenth year (20-19 B.C.). The Jews 
were afraid that the work would interrupt the temple service, but Herod 
went to great lengths to prevent this, rebuilding the old structure 
piecemeal, never stopping the ritual observances until an entirely new 


temple came into being. Since only priests could enter the temple and 
the inner court, one thousand of them were the masons and the 
carpenters for that inner area. The “house” itself was finished in a year 
and a half, but eighty years were spent on the surrounding buildings and 
court, which were not finally completed until A.D. 64. The Jews said to 
Jesus that the temple had been under construction forty-six years (Jn. 
2:20); more than thirty additional years were to pass before it was really 
finished, then only to be destroyed. All speak of the grandeur of the 
building, which was of white marble, its eastern front covered with 
plates of gold that reflected the rays of the rising sun. 


The temple area was probably equivalent to the modern Haram esh- 
Sharif, except that the N end of the Haram was the location of the 
fortress Antonia. This area, twice as large as that on which Zerubbabel’s 
temple was situated, was artificially built up by underground arches (the 
present “Solomon’s Stables”) and fill held in by retaining walls (the 
Wailing Wall is a part of Herod’s western retaining wall). The area, some 
twenty-six acres in size, was surrounded by a high wall. Gates on each 
side led into it, but the principal gates were in the S and W walls, 
leading in from the city. The eastern gate may have been the Brautirut cate 
(Acts 3:2, 10), perhaps located where the Golden Gate stands today. 
Around the inside of the walls ran porches. The finest one was on the S 
side—the Royal Porch—having four rows of dazzling white marble 
columns in the Corinthian style, 162 columns in all. The eastern porch 
was called Sotomon’s coronnane (Jn. 10:23; Acts 3:11; 5:12). During the rrasrs 
the Roman guards used to walk on the roofs of the porches to see that 
order was kept. 


Near the NW corner of the temple area was located the fortress 
Antonia. It dominated the temple and was the headquarters of the guard 
so often needed to keep the peace. From the stairs that led from the 
temple precincts to Antonia, Pau. delivered his sermon (Acts 21:31— 


22:21) after having been rescued by the guard from the mob. 


Entering the temple area, one came to four successive walled courts 
that surrounded the temple, each more exclusive than the one outside it. 
The first was the Court of the Gentiles. It was not holy ground, and non- 
Jews were permitted there. Here buying and selling went on; it was here 


that Jesus cleansed the temple (Jn. 2:14-17). Within the Court of the 
Gentiles were situated the temple and inner courts, built on a platform 
22 ft. (almost 7 m.) above the floor of the outer court. Stairways led up 
to this platform. Surrounding it was a stone wall on which were placed 
stones with inscriptions in Greek and Latin forbidding non-Jews from 
entering on pain of death. Several of these stones have been found (cf. 
Acts 21:26-28). 


On the platform was the inner court. It was the temple precinct and 
holy ground. Only the covenant people could enter here. It was 
surrounded by a high wall, and against the inner side of this wall were 
built storage chambers and colonnades. Ritual paraphernalia was kept in 
some of the chambers, and the Sanueprin is believed to have met in one of 
them. The inner court was divided into two unequal parts by a cross wall 
running N-S. The eastern and smaller area was the Women’s Court. Here 
women as well as men were permitted and here were located thirteen 
chests like inverted trumpets, into which offerings for the expenses of 
the temple services were placed. In this place the poor widow was 
commended by Jesus when she gave her two copper coins (Mk. 12:41- 
44). For reasons of ceremonial purity only men were allowed in the 
western area, which contained in its center the temple proper. Around 
the temple was the Court of the Priests, which contained the altar of 
burnt offering and the laver. Around the Priests’ Court was the Court of 
Israel, accessible to all Jewish males. Here the men gathered when the 
service was being carried on, to pray and to observe the offering of the 
sacrifices (Lk. 1:10). 


In the center of these many courts within courts stood the temple 
itself, raised twelve steps above the Court of the Priests. Perhaps the 
forbidding inaccessibility of the sanctuary was in Paul’s mind when he 
said that Christ “destroyed the barrier, the dividing wall of hostility” to 
bring the Gentiles into the fellowship of the people of God (Eph. 2:14). 


The temple porch—150 ft. (46 m.) in length and breadth and 30 ft. (9 
m.) deep—faced east. It projected 22.5 ft. (7 m.) beyond the sides of the 
temple proper, for the temple was only 105 ft. (32 m.) wide. Above the 
entrance to the porch (which had no door), Herod had placed a golden 
eagle, which as a Roman emblem (and an unclean bird) was most 
distasteful to the Jews. Shortly before his death it was destroyed. In front 


of the doorway to the Holy Place hung a beautifully colored Babylonian 
curtain or veil. The inner area of the Holy Place was 60 ft. long, 30 
broad, and 90 high (18 x 9 x 27.5 m.), and it contained the altar of 
incense in the middle, the table of the bread of the Presence on the 
north, and the lampstand on the south. Only the officiating priests could 
enter this room, to bring in the incense morning and evening, to trim the 
lamps daily, and to replace the bread of the Presence every Sabbath. 


Between the Holy Place and the Most Holy Place hung two curtains, 
with 18 in. (46 cm.) space between them. On the Day of Atonement the 
high priest entered the Most Holy Place with his censer by going to the 
south side, passing between the curtains to the north side, and thus 
emerging into the inner sanctuary. The Gospels refer to these as one veil, 
which was torn in two at the time of Jesus’ crucifixion (Matt. 27:51; Mk. 
15:38; Lk. 23:45). The Most Holy Place was empty and was entered by 
the high priest only once a year, on the Day of Atonement. 


An upper room, 60 ft. (18 m.) high, covered the two chambers of the 
temple. From this room workmen were let down in boxes to effect 
needed repairs. Probably this was to avoid needless walking through the 
sacred house. As in Solomon’s, so in Herod’s temple, there were 
storerooms along the sides, except for the front or east, where the porch 
stood. These were used for storage and for the residence of officiating 
priests. No natural light came into this temple from roof or windows. It 
depended on the lamps for its light. 


In front of the temple, in the Courtyard of the Priests, stood the altar 
of burnt offering. It is believed that this altar stood on the great rock that 
is covered today by the building called the Dome of the Rock. It was 
made of unhewn stones. There was always a fire burning on the altar. At 
the SW corner was located a drainage channel for the blood to the Kmron 
Valley. North of the altar were twenty-four rings affixed to the ground. 
To these were tied the sacrificial victims, and there they were killed by 
slitting their throats. Still farther to the north were pillars with iron 
hooks on which the carcasses were hung for dressing. If this reminds us 
today of a butcher shop rather than a place of worship, we should 
remember that this antithesis would have been meaningless in the 
biblical world. Not only did the priests live by eating many of the 
sacrificial victims, but any killing of an animal for food anywhere was 


considered a kind of religious act—a sacrifice—and certain rituals were 
prescribed. South of the sacrificial altar was the bronze laver or wash 
basin, where the priests washed their hands and feet. The water was 
supplied by pipes from the temple spring. 


The temple was burned when Jerusalem fell to the Roman armies in 
August A.D. 70. Pictures on the Triumphal Arch of Titus in Rome show 
the soldiers carrying off the temple furniture as loot. This destruction 
made complete and final the break between the temple and the church 
and thus helped to establish for the church a ritual completely separate 
from Israel. The early Christians saw in this forced cessation of the 
Jewish ritual a proof of the validity of Christ’s claims to be the Redeemer 
foreshadowed by the OT ceremonial law. 


In the NT the term temple is used figuratively in a number of ways. 
Jesus spoke of the temple of his body (Jn. 2:19, 21). The individual 
believer is a temple (1 Cor. 6:19). So also is the church; but this temple, 
unlike the earthly one, is equally accessible to all believers (Heb. 6:19; 
10:20), now freed by Christ from the ritual limitations of the old 
covenant (Eph. 2:14). The book of Hebrews (especially Heb. 7-10) in 
great fullness expounds on Christ as the fulfillment of the typology of the 
temple and its ritual. The culmination of this idea of the “better 
covenant” is seen in the new Jerusalem: in his vision John “did not see a 
temple in the city, because the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are its 
temple” (Rev. 21:22). 


temptation, testing. The idea of putting to the proof—from either a 
good or bad intention—is found throughout the Bible. Thus the Lord 
often tests his people with the purpose of strengthening their faith, while 
Satan tempts them because he wishes to undermine their faith. Jesus, 
true man, faced both testing from God and temptation from Satan. 


The reason God tests is provided in Deut. 8:2: “Remember how the 
Loro your God led you all the way in the desert these forty years, to 
humble you and to test you in order to know what was in your heart, 
whether or not you would keep his commandments” (cf. 8:16, “to test 
you so that in the end it may go well with you”). The Lord tests 
individuals (e.g., Abraham, Gen. 22:1; Job, Job 23:10; Hezekiah, 2 Chr. 


32:31) and nations (Deut. 33:8). Sometimes his testing is severe and 
painful (1 Cor. 11:32; Heb. 12:4-11; 1 Pet. 1:7; 4:8-13), but it originates 
in holy love. 


Not so with Satan. Until Jesus returns, Satan has freedom to tempt 
people to sin (2 Sam. 24:11; 1 Chr. 21:1). He is called the tempter (Matt. 
4:3; 1 Thess. 3:5) and the adversary of Christians (1 Tim. 5:14; 1 Pet. 
5:8). God sometimes uses this tempting as his own testing of believers. 
Satan afflicted Job within limits imposed by God (Job 1:6-22; 2:1-7). 
Satan deceived Eve (1 Tim. 2:14); Christians are urged to be constantly 
alert, watching for his temptation (Mk. 14:38; Lk. 22:40; 2 Cor. 2:11; 1 
Pet. 5:8). They can overcome; they need to remember God’s promise: 
“God is faithful; he will not let you be tempted beyond what you can 
bear. But when you are tempted, he will also provide a way out so that 
you can stand up under it” (1 Cor. 10:13). 
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In a different sense, people sometimes test God. When Satan tempted 
Jesus to jump from the pinnacle of the temple, knowing that angels 
would come to help (Matt. 4:5-6), he was enticing Jesus to put God to 
the test. In response Jesus quoted Deut. 6:16 and said, “Do not test the 
Loro your God.” The name of Massau (“temptation”) constituted a 
reminder of Israel’s testing of God in Sinai (Exod. 17:7; Deut. 6:16). To 
test God is to assert unbelief and lack of trust in him (see Ps. 95:8-11; 


Acts 5:9; 15:10; 1 Cor. 10:9). 


The words “Lead us not into temptation” (Matt. 6:13) are a part of a 
prayer to be addressed to the Father by his people. Some translations 
offer, “Do not bring us to the test/trial.” This plea seems to ask that we 
not be forced into tribulation, extreme testing, or great suffering. The 
next petition is “but deliver us from the evil one,” which recognizes that 
Satan is active in this world, but that God is greater than Satan. See 
LORD’S PRAYER. 


Ten Commandments. See COMMANDMENTS, TEN. 


tenon. This English term is used by the KJV and other versions to 
render the common Hebrew word ydd H3338 (“hand”) in several verses 
(Exod. 26:17, 19; 36:22, 24). The reference is to some kind of wooden 
peg or projection on the end of a piece of wood for insertion into a 
corresponding hole in another piece to form a secure joint. The three 
sides of the tasernacte were made of forty-eight “frames,” or boards, each 
one held in place at the bottom by tenons fitted into sockets of silver to 
give the boards stability. 


tent. A temporary dwelling generally made of strong cloth of goat’s hair 
stretched over poles and held in place by cords reaching out to stakes 
driven into the ground. It is the typical dwelling of nomadic peoples. 
Tents are of various shapes—round and tapering, flat and oblong. All of 
a nomadic family’s belongings could normally be carried on one pack 
animal. A sheik would, of course, have several tents. Tent often means 
any habitation (Gen. 9:27; Job 8:22; Ps. 84:10) and is often used 
figuratively (Isa. 13:20; 54:2; Jer. 10:20). See also rapernacte. 


tentmaker. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS. 


Tent of Meeting. See TABERNACLE. 


Terah (person). ter’uh (Heb. terah H9561, perhaps “ibex”; Gk. Thara 
G2508). Son of Nauor and father of Asranam (Gen. 11:24-32; Josh. 24:2; 1 
Chr. 1:26); included in Luke’s ceneatocy or sesus curist (Lk. 3:34 [KJV, 
“Thara”]). SrepHen made reference to Abraham’s father without 
mentioning his name (Acts 7:2). Terah lived in Ur of the Chaldees, 
identified by most scholars as Tell Muqayyar, on the lower Eurnrates near 
the Persian Gulf. From Ur, Terah migrated northward some 500 mi. (800 
km.) along the Euphrates to the city of Haran, located about 275 mi. 
(440 km.) NE of Damascus. See Haran eraco). Terah had two other sons, 
Nanor and Haran. See Haran ceerson). It was Haran’s son Lor who eventually 
went with Abram to Patestie. According to Josh. 24:2 and 15, Terah was 
an idolater. 


Terah (place). ter’uh (Heb. tara) H9562). KJV Tarah. A stopping 
place of the Israelites, between Tahath and Mithcah (Num. 33:25-26). 
The location is unknown. 


teraphim. ter‘uh-fim (Heb. térdpim H9572, perhaps “weak [i.e., vile] 
things” or “demons”). This transliteration is used by the KJV in Jdg. 
17:5; 18:14-20; and Hos. 3:4. The NRSV uses it also in 2 Ki. 23:24; Ezek. 
21:26; and Zech. 10:2. In addition to these passages, the Hebrew word 
occurs in Gen. 31:19, 34-35; 1 Sam. 15:23; 19:13, 16. The NIV avoids 
the transliteration altogether and renders the word as “household gods” 
(or “idols”). The images referred to by this term ranged from rather 
small (Gen. 31:34-35), to nearly life-sized (1 Sam. 19:13, 16). 
Archaeological discoveries at Nuz in Iraq have illuminated the function 
and significance of these idols. Their possession indicated headship of a 
household with all of the rights attendant thereto. Racmer’s theft of the 
teraphim (Gen. 31:19) was an attempt to procure such headship for her 
husband, although it was rightfully her father Lasan’s (whose extreme 
displeasure is explicable in this light). 


It appears that throughout much of their history the Israelites did not 
find possession of teraphim inconsistent with the worship of Yahweh (cf. 


Jdg. 17; 18; and esp. 1 Sam. 19:13 and 16, which indicate that they 
were even found in the household of Davw). They are spoken of with 
disapproval from the time of Samus. (1 Sam. 15:23) to that of Zecnarian 
(Zech. 10:2). The function of teraphim of which the prophets most 
disapproved was piination. As divinatory objects they often are 
mentioned with renons, which were also used for divination (Jdg. 17:5 
and 18:14-20, where they seem to be separate from the idol, and Hos. 
3:4). Among the things purged during Josian’s reform, teraphim seem to 
be grouped with mediums and wizards (2 Ki. 23:24). 


terebinth. See pianrs. 


Teresh. tihr’esh (Heb. tere’ H9575, meaning uncertain). One of two 
EuNucHs Or Officers in the court of Xerxes (Ahasuerus) who plotted his 
assassination. Morpecai found out about it, thus saving the king’s life, and 
the two men were hanged (Esth. 2:21-23; 6:2). 


terrace. A term used in the KJV for the “steps” that Sotomon made of 
algumwood as an approach to the temre (2 Chr. 9:11). 


terror. In ordinary usage this means extreme fear or dread, or 
sometimes the one who causes such agitation. The word is a translation 
of about a dozen Hebrew and Greek words that are rendered also by 
“dread,” “fear,” “horror,” “terribleness,” “ruin.” Characteristic are Ps. 
55:4, “the terrors of death”; Gen. 35:5, “the terror of God”; and 2 Cor. 
5:11 (KJV), “the terror of the Lord.” 
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Terror on Every Side. See Macor-missazie. 


terrorists. See Zzator. 


Tertius. tuhr’shee-uhs (Gk. Tertios G5470, from Latin Tertius, “third”). 
The scree Or amanugnsis to whom Pau. dictated his epistle to the Romans. 
Among Paul’s greetings to the Christians in Rome, Tertius inserts his own, 
“I Tertius, who wrote down this letter, greet you in the Lord” (Rom. 
16:22). Some speculate that Tertius was himself a Roman Christian 
living in Corwrn, from where this letter was written. 


Tertullus. tuhr-tuhl’uhs (Gk. Tertyllos G5472, from Latin Tertullus, 
diminutive of tertius, “third”). The professional orator hired by the Jews 
to state their case against PauL before Frux, Roman governor of Jupea (Acts 
24:1-9). He may have been a Roman, judging from his Latin name. With 
traditional courtesy Tertullus began his clever rhetoric by flattering the 
governorship of Felix beyond the facts. He attributed the riot in Jerusatem 
to the agitation of Paul, ringleader of an illegal sect who was detained in 
custody by the Jews for trying to “desecrate the temple” (Acts 24:6). 
Paul was thus made out to be an enemy of the public peace and of 
Jewish religion, both of which Felix was charged to uphold. The speech 
of Tertullus should be compared with the factual account of the incident 
(21:27-40), with the letter of Craunws tystas the tribune (23:26-30), and 
with the reserve of Paul’s reply (24:10-21). 


test. See TEMPTATION. 


testament. This English term (Latin testamentum, “last will,” from 
testari, “to be a witness”) is used by the KJV over a dozen times in the 
NT as the rendering of Greek diatheké G1347 (Matt. 26:28 et al.). In 
extrabiblical literature this Greek word usually meant “last will,” but in 
the NT (and LXX) it appears to mean covenant, and it is so rendered 
usually in modern versions. In two passages, however, the meaning of 
the word is disputed. The author of Hebrews links diathéké with the 
death of the person who has made the disposition (Heb. 9:16-17), and 
therefore most scholars prefer the translation “will” here. Similarly, it is 
argued by some that when Pauz uses the illustration of a human diatheké 


as something that cannot be altered (Gal. 3:15), he has in mind a last 
will or testament (cf. NRSV). 


Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. See Apocatyeric LITERATURE; 


PsEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


testimonia. This Latin term (sg. testimonium) is often used in biblical 
scholarship to designate collections of OT proof texts, especially those 
that support Jesus’ messiahship (cf. the parallel passages Matt. 21:42; 
Rom. 9:33; 1 Pet. 2:6-8). Some have even argued that the NT writers had 
recourse to a “Testimony Book” that brought together such texts. 


testimony. This English word is used variously in Bible translations to 
render several terms. The word can bear a number of meanings. (1) It 
may simply be equivalent to “witness,” as in 2 Tim. 1:8 (KJV, NRSV), 
where PauL exhorts Timorny not to be ashamed of his testimony to Christ. 
(2) A second sense is that of “evidence” which witnesses to something, 
as in Acts 14:3, where the KJV reads, “the Lord...gave testimony to the 
word of his grace.” (3) Frequently in the OT “the Testimony” refers to 
the Decalogue as a pristine statement of God’s will, from which comes 
the expressions “ark of the Testimony” (Exod. 25:16 et al., or simply 
“the Testimony,” 16:34; see ark or THE covenant) and “tablets of the 
Testimony” (31:18; 32:15; 34:29). (4) The expression “testimony” was 
then extended to cover the whole book of the taw of God (Ps. 78:5 KJV et 
al.) or to specific commandments (119:22 KJV et al.). (5) In some 
instances testimony signifies the word of God given to a prophet (lsa. 
8:16, 20). (6) In the book of Revelation, the term refers to the cospe 
(Rev. 1:2 et al.). 


tet. tet (Heb. 7ét, meaning uncertain). Also teth. The ninth letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet (©), with a numerical value of nine. Its sound in 
Modern Hebrew corresponds to that of English t, but in biblical times it 
was a so-called “emphatic” consonant, possibly characterized by an 


additional velar articulation (i.e., with the back of the tongue touching 
or approaching the soft palate) or by a compression of the pharynx. 


Tetragrammaton. tet’ruh-gram‘uh-ton. Derived from the Greek 
words for “four” and “letter,” this term refers to the four-consonant 
name of God, YHWH (prob. pronounced Yahweh). See Jenovan. 


tetrarch. See occupations AND PROFESSIONS. 


Tetrateuch. tet’ruh-tyook. This term, derived from the Greek words 
for “four” and “book,” is applied to the first four books of the Bible 
viewed as a group (cf. Penrateucn, “five books”; Hexateucn, “six books”). 
While many scholars use this name as a convenient designation, for 
others it reflects the view that these books should be distinguished from 
the book of Derurrronomy, the latter being considered part of the so-called 
“Deuteronomistic History.” 


text and versions (OT). The OT is a book of sacred literature for 
Jews and Christians and has no rival in quality or scope of influence 
among other sacred writings of the world today. It is the focal unit of 
Jupaism and the foundation of Christianity’s sacred literature. The English 
OT today is identical with the Hebrew Bible but is arranged differently 
(see canonicity). No autograph (original MS) of any OT writing is known to 
exist today, but the textual critic tries with all available means to 
reconstruct documents as nearly like the originals as possible. Until 
1947, when the Dran sra scrous were discovered, the earliest complete 
extant MSS of the Hebrew Bible were dated about A.D. 1000. There 
were, however, fragmentary evidences of considerable value, brought to 
light from time to time by archaeologists, contributing to the 
establishment of the biblical text. 


The OT was originally written in Hesrew, with the exception of a few 
passages that were composed in Aramaic (Dan. 2:4—7:28; Ezra 4:8—6:18; 


7:12-26; Jer. 10:11). The Scriptures were written on animal skins (called 
vellum or parcument) Or on papyrus (the glutinous pith of a water plant by 
the same name). The Hebrew Bible is the work of many authors over a 
period of more than a thousand years, roughly between the fifteenth and 
fifth centuries B.C. As it grew in size it also grew in sacredness and 
authority for the Jews. 
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Authority, exhibited at the Shrine of the Book the Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 


Fragments from a Qumran leather scroll of Exodus written with the older Hebrew script (4QpaleoExod™ or 4Q22). 


Several factors have militated against the preservation of the original 
ancient texts. First, when transcriptions were made onto new scrolls, the 
old deteriorating ones were sometimes destroyed lest they fall into the 
hands of profane and unscrupulous people. Second, attempts were made 
at different times by the enemies of the Jews to destroy their sacred 
literature. Anriocnus Epiphanes (c. 167 B.C.) burned all the copies he 
could find, and many rolls were destroyed during the Roman wars (c. 
A.D. 70). Third, the transmission of the Scriptures was affected by 
repeated copying. Scribal errors and explanatory marginal notes 


doubtless resulted in deviations from the original. Fortunately, the 
Hebrew scries over time developed strict methods for copying the 
Scriptures, so that from about the second century A.D. through the 
medieval period the OT text suffered very little change. 


I. The Hebrew text. Very little is known about the transmission of 
the Scriptures prior to the time of the Babylonian exnz, but presumably 
copies of the Toran were available to the prests and Levires who ministered 
outside Jrrusatem (cf. 2 Chr. 17:7-9). It is generally thought that a more 
systematic approach arose around the time of Ezra, who is described as 
“a ready scribe in the law of Moses” (Ezra 7:6 KJV; NIV, “a teacher well 
versed in the Law of Moses”). In any case, a scribal movement certainly 
developed during the postexilic period. The scribes (Heb. sdépérim) 
functioned as guardians of the Scriptures. They were professional 
scholars considered to be experts in the knowledge and interpretation of 
the taw, and their functions did include the production and preservation 
of MSS. (It should be remembered that in the ancient world relatively 
few people could write well, and only highly educated men served in a 
secretarial capacity. See article on scree.) It is evident that Hebrew 
scribes, in their endeavor to preserve the text from alteration or 
addition, counted the number of words in each section of Scripture, and 
also the number of verses and paragraphs. They sometimes placed 
marginal notes in their MSS, wrote certain letters in unusual ways, or 
inserted dots or other marks at various places to provide additional 
information. 


Most of the Hebrew MSS of the OT that have been preserved were 
produced during the Middle Ages by a class of scholars known as the 
Masoretes (also spelled Massoretes and Masorites; the name derives from 
the noun māsõret H5037, which in postbiblical Hebrew meant 
“tradition”). The cognate term Masorah refers to a special collection of 
readings and notes compiled by the Masoretes. For a time there were 
active groups of Masoretes in both Babylonia and Palestine, but it was 
the work of those in Tiberias in Palestine that came to be accepted as 
authoritative throughout the Jewish world. The names of several of the 
Tiberian Masoretes have been preserved. The most prominent were 
members of the families of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali. 


The tasks performed by the Masoretes may be arranged under four 
heads. (1) First and most important was the continuation of the work to 
which the scribes had already devoted much attention, namely, 
maintaining the integrity of the text of the Scripture. For this purpose 
they counted the number of letters, words, verses, and parashahs 
(paragraphs) in each book and indicated its middle word. They noted all 
peculiar and unusual forms, indicating how frequently each occurred. 
(2) A second part of their task was the standardization of the 
pronunciation of the words in the OT. Prior to their time, Hebrew was 
written with consonants only (although a few of these could be used 
occasionally to represent vowels). As time went on, there was a tendency 
to forget in some instances what vowels should be pronounced with the 
written consonants, and the grammar tended to become confused as 
well. The Masoretes set themselves industriously at this highly 
complicated task and developed a detailed system of vocalization. 
Performing an immense labor of standardizing the grammar, 
maintaining the ascertained tradition, and working out a method of 
indicating precisely how they thought each word would rightly be 
pronounced, they placed indications of vowel pronunciation on every 
word of the Hebrew Bible. (3) Another facet of their work involved 
providing an indication to the reader of the cases in which established 
tradition favored reading a word in a way that did not seem to fit the 
accepted consonantal text (see Kere and Qrre). (4) Finally, there was a 
task that may have been even more time-consuming than the other 
three: the use of marks to indicate cantillation. For many centuries it had 
been established practice to chant at least a portion of the synagogue 
reading of the Scripture. To provide a measure of standardization, the 
Masoretes invented an extremely complicated system of so-called 
accents. 


With the establishment of their new system of vowels and accents, the 
Tiberian Masoretes had originated a type of text that soon became 
standard throughout the Jewish world. This textual form came to be 
known as the Masoretic Text (MT). Although not completely identical to 
each other, all Masoretic MSS are remarkably alike. Some of the most 
important are the following: (1) The Cairo Codex of the Prophets 
(sometimes designated C); dated in 895, it contains the entire second 


division of the Hebrew Bible. (2) The Petersburg (or Babylonian) Codex 
of the Prophets (P, also known as Leningrad B-3); dated to the year 916, 
this document contains only the Latter Prophets. (3) The Aleppo Codex 
(sometimes designated A) was also produced in the tenth century; 
regarded by many as the most important Masoretic MS, it originally 
contained the entire Bible, but about one fourth of it was destroyed. (4) 
Leningrad Codex B-19A (designated L), dated to the year 1008, is the MS 
reproduced in the standard printed edition of the Hebrew Bible, Biblia 
Hebraica Stuttgartensia (a new edition, known as Biblia Hebraica Quinta, 
was introduced in 2004 with the publication of a fascicle that includes 
the Mecuotn). 


The study of the Hebrew text, however, was advanced dramatically in 
1947, when some Palestinian herdsmen accidentally discovered a cave in 
the Judean hills that proved to be, among other things, a veritable 
treasure house of ancient Scriptures. The discovery of these scrolls was 
acclaimed by biblical scholars as the greatest manuscript discovery in 
modern times. From this and other caves by the Wadi Qumran, NW of 
the Dead Sea, came a hoard of OT parchments dated 200 B.C. to the first 
century A.D. Popularly known as the Drap sea scrous, these documents 
have thus pushed back our knowledge of the Hebrew Bible by over a 
millennium. Some of the MSS contain a textual form that is different 
from the MT, that is, they preserve a pattern of readings at variance with 
that found in Masoretic MSS (e.g., some of the fragments of 1 Samuel 
found in Qumran show closer alignment to the Hebrew text underlying 
the Greek Srpruacinr). Even these differences, however, do not alter in a 
substantial way the message of the OT. More important, most of the 
biblical documents among the DSS present a textual form that is 
extraordinarily close to the MT, thus confirming in a remarkable way the 
ancient roots of the standard Hebrew Bible. At the same time, it needs to 
be appreciated that the DSS often preserve variants that have a greater 
claim to originality than the corresponding MT readings. 


II. Ancient versions. Already in antiquity, the Hebrew Bible was 
translated into several languages. These ancient translations are of great 
value for text-critical purposes: occasionally they preserve variant 
readings that are superior to the MT. In addition, since every translation 
involves interpretation (an attempt to comprehend the original Hebrew), 


these versions provide considerable information that helps our 
understanding of the OT. The most important are the following. 


(1) Pride of place belongs to the Septuagint, the Greek translation of 
the Hebrew Bible. Strictly speaking, the name Septuagint applies only to 
a Greek version of the Prntareucn that was produced in Atexanpria late in 
the third century B.C. The rest of the OT was translated during the next 
century or two by various individuals in different places, and competing 
Greek translations were carried out from about the first century B.C. to 
the second century A.D. Because of the importance of the Greek 
versions, a separate article is devoted to them. See Sepruaaint. 


(2) Translations of the Hebrew Bible into Aramaic are known as 
Targums (alternate pl. form Targumim). Originally these were oral 
translations produced in the synacocurs after Aramaic replaced Hebrew as 
the spoken language of the Jews. These translations contained religious 
instructions along with interpretations, which accompanied the reading 
of Scripture in the synagogues. Compare the procedure followed when 
Jesus was in the synagogue at Nazarem (Lk. 4:16-27). Eventually, these 
oral traditions were put down in writing. The official rabbinic versions 
in Aramaic were Targum Onkelos on the Pentateuch and Targum of 
Jonathan on the Prophets (including the “Former Prophets,” i.e., Joshua, 
Judges, 1-2 Samuel, 1-2 Kings), both of which took final form in 
Babylonian Judaism. In addition, there are several other Aramaic 
versions of the Pentateuch, often grouped together under the rubric 
Palestinian Targum. The Samarirans had their own Aramaic translation of 
the Pentateuch, known as the Samaritan Targum. 


(3) The name Peshitta (also Peshifta and Peshitto), meaning “stretched 
out” or “simple,” is applied to the standard translation of the Bible used 
by Syriac-speaking churches. Syriac is a dialect of Aramaic (usually 
classed as a form of Eastern Aramaic because it shares features with 
Jewish Babylonian Aramaic and Mandaic). The designation Peshitta, first 
used c. A.D. 900, perhaps indicates only that it was the “common” or 
“widely diffused” version (cf. the term Vulgate), but possibly it is 
intended to contrast this translation from others that were accompanied 
by special textual markings. The origins of the Peshitta of the OT are 
uncertain. Parts of it, such as the Pentateuch, may have been produced 


by a Jewish community, and most of it seems to have been completed 
during the second century A.D. 


(4) The Latin translation of the Bible exists in two forms. (a) The Vetus 
Latina or Old Latin (OL) is a translation not of the Hebrew Bible but of 
the Greek Septuagint; being a “secondary” version, it is thus of lesser 
value than those based directly on the Hebrew text. The OL was likely 
produced in N Africa, where Latin was the common and official 
language. However, the books of both the OT and the NT were 
translated piecemeal by different people at different times, and by the 
fourth century the form of the text differed widely from place to place. 
(b) Vulgate is the name applied to the standard Latin translation of the 
Bible (the Lat. adjective vulgatus means “commonly known, in wide 
circulation”). About the year 382 Pope Damasus commissioned Jerome 
to revise and standardize the Latin Bible. With regard to the OT, this 
meant not just a revision of the OL; to a large extent, the work involved 
a fresh translation directly from the Hebrew. Completed in 405, the 
Vulgate is a creditable work, and in Western Christianity it was virtually 
without a rival for a thousand years. Up until the latter part of the 
twentieth century, modern-language versions of the Bible sponsored by 
the Roman Catholic Church (e.g., the Rheims-Douay version in English) 
were based on the Vulgate. 
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Codex Vaticanus, showing Acts 15:25-36. 


text and versions (NT). The Bible, and especially the NT, occupies a 
unique place in the literature of ancient times, and part of that 
uniqueness is the history of its transmission through the centuries: (a) no 
ancient writing comes close to the Bible in the number of copies made of 
it from the time it was written until the age of printing; (b) the existing 
biblical MSS approach the date of its origin far more closely than do the 
MSS of almost any other piece of ancient literature; and (c) the NT (with 
the OT) stands virtually alone, among ancient writings, in the extent to 
which it was translated into other languages. In the beginning, of course, 
there was no “New Testament” as a single volume. The individual books 
were written over a period of years and afterward were gradually 
brought together (see canonicrry). 


I. Greek manuscripts. What did a book of the NT look like when 
it was first written? Its language was Greex. There doubtless were both 
written and oral records, probably both in Aramaic and in Greek, that lay 
behind the Gosrrıs. Proof is lacking, however, that any of the NT books as 
such were originally written in Aramaic. 


An original copy of a NT book was probably written on papyrus sheets, 
either folded into a codex, which is the modern book form, or possibly 
on a papyrus roll (scro). It was long thought that the earliest copies of 
the NT books were written in roll form, since this was the regular form 
for both the OT and for other literary writings of the period. However, 
even the very oldest NT papyrus MSS or fragments that are now known 
are in the codex form, not the roll. Although the codex form was used 
for notes, rough drafts of an author’s work, etc., the early Christians 
were evidently pioneers in using the codex form for literary purposes. 
The codex was far better suited for ready reference to passages and was 
generally easier to use than the roll. Important papyrus MSS of the NT 
include several dated to the early third century or even late second 
century, such as P46 (Pauline epistles), P66 (Gospel of John), and P75 
(Luke and John). The earliest known NT papyrus is the Rylands 


Fragment, P52, which contains only a few lines from Jn. 18 and is 
usually dated no later than A.D. 135. 


The style of the Greek script in the original of a NT book may have 
been one of two in common use. Literary works of the period were 
written in uncial or majuscule letters: rounded capitals, the letters not 
connected to each other. A cursive or minuscule hand, in which the letters 
were connected, somewhat as in English longhand writing, was used for 
personal letters, business receipts, and other nonliterary materials. The 
Greek MSS were written with no separation between words. This was 
simply an accepted custom (Latin MSS similarly do not separate words, 
but Hebrew MSS do). The originals of Pau.’s epistles were possibly 
written in the cursive hand if they were regarded as private 
correspondence; the Gospels would probably have been originally 
written in uncial letters. Of course, when Paul’s letters began to be 
copied and recopied, they would be thought of as public writings and 
would doubtless soon be copied in uncial letters. All of the earliest 
known MSS of the NT are written in uncial letters. 


During the first three Christian centuries papyrus was the primary 
writing material. Sheets were made from thin strips of the papyrus reed, 
which grew along the Nu: and in a very few other places in the 
Meprrerranean world. The strips were laid side by side, with a second layer 
placed on top at right angles to the first layer. Pounded together and 
dried in the sun, these sheets made very serviceable material for writing 
with a reed pen. In a roll, the side that normally received the writing 
was the side on which the strips were horizontal. In the codex form, both 
sides would be used, but the verso, where the strips were vertical, would 
give the writer more difficulty than the recto. 


At the beginning of the fourth century, a notable change occurred in 
the production of NT MSS, when vellum or parcumenr began to displace 
papyrus as a writing material. The use of tanned skins for a writing 
material had long been known and was commonly used for the Hebrew 
OT. Vellum and parchment, however, are skins that have been treated 
with lime and made into a thin material having a smooth, firm writing 
surface. The term vellum was applied to the finer skins of calf, kid, or 
lamb; and parchment (from Pergamum, a city prominent in its 


manufacture) was applied to ordinary skins; but the two terms are now 
used synonymously. A few papyrus MSS of the NT from the fifth and 
sixth centuries are known; but apparently papyrus was quickly displaced 
by the far more durable parchment, and the fourth century may be 
called the beginning of the parchment period of NT MSS, a period lasting 
until the introduction of paper as a writing material in the fourteenth 
century. The earliest NT parchments are often referred to as the “great 
uncials”: Codex Alexandrinus (symbol A) was produced in the fifth 
century, while Codices Vaticanus (B) and Sinaiticus ( or S) are dated to 
the middle of the fourth century. These three MSS include the books of 
the Sepruacint. 
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A 9th-cent. Greek MS of the Gospel according to Mark. 


In the ninth century another significant change occurred, with the 
development of the cursive style of handwriting into a literary hand 
called minuscule. By the end of the tenth century the uncial hand had 
been completely displaced by the minuscule, which remained the regular 


style of writing until the invention of printing. 


We may summarize as follows: from the first to the fourth century, NT 
MSS were written in uncial letters on papyrus; from the fourth to the 
tenth, in uncial letters on vellum; from the tenth to the fourteenth, in 
minuscule letters on vellum; from the fourteenth to the invention of 
printing in the fifteenth century, in minuscule letters on paper. Over 115 
papyrus MSS and fragments are known, about 310 uncials, 2,880 
minuscules, and 2,430 lectionaries (MSS that contain NT passages 
organized for reading on particular days). 


II. Variant readings. Since copies were made individually by 
hand, mistakes and changes inevitably occurred—omissions, additions, 
changes of words, word order, and spelling—usually unintentionally 
made, but sometimes intentionally to clarify, explain, or to avoid a 
doctrinal misunderstanding. In the MSS now known there are thousands 
of these “variants.” The vast majority, however, make no difference in 
meaning; and the application of accepted principles of textual criticism 
makes it possible to determine the original form of the text for all 
practical purposes, though not to verbal perfection. No fundamental 
Christian doctrine is left in doubt by any textual variant. 


These variants, moreover, tended to group themselves into companies. 
A MS tended to contain the errors of the MS from which it was copied. 
As MSS were carried to various cities and lands, and as copies were 
made from accessible documents, the MSS of a given region would tend 
to contain a similar group of variants, and these would be somewhat 
different from the variants of MSS in another region. Scholars recognize 
at least two “text-types” that can be dated as far back as as the third 
century or even earlier: the Alexandrian (a textual form dominant in 
Ecypr) and the “Western” (a misleading term that is applied to most Latin 
witnesses, but also to some evidence from Greek-speaking and Eastern 
Christianity). Another proposed text-type, the Caesarean, is not accepted 
by all scholars. After the official recognition of Christianity in the fourth 
century, with more opportunity to compare MSS, these “local texts” 
were gradually displaced by a textual form that tended to smooth out 
rough constructions, harmonize parallel passages, and make for ease of 
understanding. This text-type, known as “Byzantine” (also “Syrian,” 
“Traditional,” “Majority”), became dominant by the eighth century and 


is found in the majority of surviving MSS. Some time after the invention 
of printing, it came to be known as the Textus Receptus (TR), the 
“received” or accepted text. The TR was the basis of the KJV and most 
modern translations until the end of the nineteenth century, at which 
time the derivative character of the Byzantine text-type was 
acknowledged by most scholars. (Some, however, argue that this 
“Majority” text is in fact the earliest form and thus closest to the 
original.) III. Patristic quotations. If every MS of the NT itself were 
destroyed, the NT could virtually be reconstructed from another 
significant source: the thousands of quotations of NT passages in the 
writings of the ancient church fathers, principally in Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac. These quotations must be consulted with care, as they were often 
given from memory or simply as a scriptural allusion and hence not 
verbally exact. Yet many are textually reliable; and these are valuable, 
because readings quoted by a particular church father can usually be 
assumed to have been current during that person’s lifetime and in the 
region of his activity. 


IV. Ancient versions. In the case of most ancient writings, when 
the MSS in the original language of the work have been consulted, the 
limits of the field have been reached. The Bible, especially the NT, is 
therefore virtually unique in ancient literature in this respect, for not 
only was it translated into other languages in the earliest centuries of its 
history, but these translations are sufficiently accurate to be of help in 
textual criticism in determining the original text of the NT. Of course, no 
original MSS of these ancient translations remain, and the copies that are 
known must first be examined to determine the original text of the 
translation. Moreover, certain types of Greek variants would not be 
reflected in certain versions (e.g., the presence or absence of a definite 
article in Greek would not normally be reflected in Latin, as Latin has no 
definite article). Nevertheless, the versions are of great value, not least in 
helping to show the regions in which certain textual readings were 
current. 

The NT must have been translated into Latin, the official language of 
the Roman evpre, very shortly after the books were written and certainly 


before the end of the second century. The forty or so extant MSS of this 
Old Latin (Vetus Latina) differ extensively among themselves, and it is 


not clear whether they represent one or several translations. As a result 
of these variations, in 382 Pope Damasus commissioned Jerome to 
undertake a revision of the Latin Bible. In the NT Jerome worked 
cautiously, making changes only where he felt they were absolutely 
necessary. This revision, the Latin Vulgate, became the official Bible of 
the Western church and remains the official Roman Catholic Bible. 
Probably eight thousand MSS are in existence. 


Syriac, a dialect related to Aramaic, which was spoken in lands around 
Patestins, likewise received the NT during the second century. The first 
such translation seems to have been either the original or a translation of 
a Greek original of a continuous gospel account known as the 
Diatessaron (meaning “through the four”), constructed by combining 
elements from all four Gospels. It was composed about 160 by Tatian 
and seems to have been the Syriac gospel in common use for over a 
century. There was also made, however, perhaps in the second century, 
a translation of the four Gospels known as the Old Syriac, which is now 
known in two MSS, the Sinaitic and the Curetonian. 


The Syriac that is still the standard version is the Peshitta (meaning 
“simple”), translated in the fifth century, perhaps by Rabbula, bishop of 
Edessa. Some 250 MSS are known, none of which contains 2 Peter, 2 and 
3 John, Jude, or Revelation. The Peshitta was revised in 508 by 
authority of Philoxenus, bishop of Mabbog. It is thought by some that 
this Philoxenian version still exists in or is related to the current Syriac 
text of the four books named above, which were not in the original 
Peshitta but are now printed in the Syriac NT. The Philoxenian was in 
turn revised in 616 by Thomas of Harkel. The Harklean Syriac is such an 
extremely literal translation from the Greek that it even violates Syriac 
idiom at times to follow the Greek. It is likewise characterized by 
numerous marginal alternative readings, often in Greek. About fifty MSS 
of this version are known. (The Palestinian Syriac version, made about 
the sixth century, is a distinct work found mainly in lectionaries.) 
Likewise significant in textual criticism are the two principal versions of 
Egypt. The earlier of these is the Sahidic, the dialect of S Egypt, which 
probably received its NT in the third century; it exists in numerous but 
fragmentary MSS. The Bohairic, the dialect of Alexandria and the Nile 
delta, was more literary and later displaced the other dialects to become 


the current Coptic; about one hundred MSS of the Bohairic NT are 
known. There are also fragments of versions in three other Egyptian 
dialects: Fayumic, Middle Egyptian, and Akhmimic. 


Although less significant for text-critical purposes, a number of other 
versions should be noted. The Gothic, translated very accurately from 
the Greek by the Gothic Bishop Ulfilas, dates from the fourth century 
and is the earliest version representing the Byzantine text-type. The 
Armenian originated about A.D. 400, probably made from Syriac; many 
MSS of the Armenian version are known, but only one is earlier than the 
tenth century. The Georgian probably was in existence before the middle 
of the fifth century, apparently translated from Armenian. The Ethiopic 
Version originated about the year 600, perhaps translated from Syriac. 
Versions exist also in Arabic, Persian, Slavonic, and other languages. 


Textus Receptus. See texr anp versions (nt). 


Thaddaeus. thad’ee-uhs, tha-dee’uhs (Gk. Thaddaios G2497, perhaps 
from Aram. taddda»?, “breast,” but more likely a short form of Theodosios 
or some other name compounded with Theos G2536, “God”). One of the 
twelve apostles (Matt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18). In Matt. 10:3 the KJV follows the 
Textus Receptus in reading “Lebbaeus, whose surname was Thaddaeus” 
(both here and in Mk. 3:18 some MSS have Lessazus only instead of 
Thaddaeus). The parallel lists in Luke-Acts have, instead of Thaddaeus, 
“Judas son of James” (Lk. 6:16; Acts 1:13; the KJV interprets the text to 
mean “Judas the brother of James”]). See Jupas #4. Presumably, the 
names Thaddaeus and Judas refer to the same person. If so, it is 
uncertain whether Thaddaeus was a secondary name borne by this 
apostle or whether it (like Lebbaeus?) was a descriptive designation 
introduced in the Gospels to avoid confusion with Jupas iscarior. 


Thahash. See Tanasu. 


Thamah. See Terman. 


Thamar. See Tamar. 


thankfulness, thanksgiving. See cratrrune; prayer. 


thank offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


Thara. See Teran. 


Tharshish. See Tarsuisu. 


theater. In the ancient world, the theater was a structure usually open- 
air and semicircular, with stone seats. Greek theaters, found as early as 
the fifth century B.C., were on hillsides to take advantage of natural land 
formations; these structures were acoustically remarkable. Early Roman 
theaters were erected as free-standing buildings supported by arch 
construction. They were used for presentation of dramatic productions, 
pageants, religious rites, choral singing, games, gladiatorial contests, and 
public assemblies and forums of citizens. A religious ceremony and 
drama involving Osis was performed yearly by the Egyptians as early as 
2000 B.C., but there is no evidence that Israrı ever produced a drama or 
had theaters. Religious pancinc, however, is found in the OT (Exod. 15:20; 
2 Sam. 6:16), and the books of Jos and Sonc or sotomon are cast in dramatic 
dialogue form. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The theater of ancient Hierapolis in W Asia Minor. (View to the S.) 


No later civilizations have surpassed the Greek genius for drama. The 
Greek drama was inextricably bound up with religion, particularly the 
festival to Dionysus, the wine god, often degenerating into orgies. 
Menander (342-291 B.C.) was the outstanding figure in the later Greek 
theater. The Romans introduced the Greek drama as they conquered and 
assimilated the Hellenistic culture. The growth and proliferation of the 
Roman theater paralleled the fortunes of the empire. Herron the Great 
built theaters in Jerusaiem, Carsarea, Gapara, and other cities. Theaters were 
commonly used for public gatherings, since they were likely to provide 
the largest places of assembly in the city; hence the use of the only 
theater mentioned in the NT (Acts 19:29), that of Epuesus. The ruins of 
this theater, a most imposing structure seating twenty-five thousand 
people, have been excavated. Roman theaters tended to be more 
elaborate than those of the Greeks, contained a more finished stage, and, 
perhaps in conformity with the needs of a severer climate, were at least 
in part roofed over. 


Thebes. theebz (Gk. Thébai). Greek name given to the ancient capital of 
Upper Ecyer, corresponding to modern Luxor and Karnak, some 450 mi. 
(725 km.) S of Cairo. The Egyptians themselves referred to it in several 
ways, including Weset and City of Amun/Amon (Egyp. nwt mn, thus 
Heb. nō? 24mdn H5531 [Nah. 3:8; cf. Jer. 46:25] or simply nd» H5530 
[Ezek. 30:14-16]). See Amon #4. It is uncertain why the Greeks gave to it 
the name Thebes (also the name of several others sites, including an 


important city in the region of Boeotia, NNW of Arnens). On the E bank 
of the Nur, the town focused on the two vast temples of the god Amon at 
Karnak and Luxor, less than 2 mi. (3 km.) apart. On the W bank, Thebes 
boasted a row of funerary temples of the kings along the desert edge. 
Behind these, the tomb chapels of their officials were carved in the rocky 
hills, whereas the tunnel tombs of the pxHaraons and their wives were 
hidden away in the Valleys of the Kings and Queens behind the western 
cliffs. The temples and tombs on both banks contain a wealth of 
inscriptions, reliefs, and paintings of the utmost value as background to 
OT life and times. Unimportant and little known in the third millennium 
B.C., the city rose into prominence when the Theban 11th and 12th 
dynasties respectively restored the unity and prosperity of Egypt. The 
18th dynasty founded Egypt’s empire (18th-20th dynasties, c. 1550-1085 
B.C.), to which epoch belong most of the greatest and finest Theban 
monuments. Amon of Thebes was virtually god of the empire, and in his 
temples were amassed vast riches. In the time of decline in the first 
millennium B.C., when royal (and real) power lay in the N, Thebes was 
still a proud religious center until sacked by the Assyrians in 663 B.C. 


Thebez. thee’biz (Heb. tébés H9324, derivation unknown). A fortified 
town within the tribal territory of Manassen, not far from SuecHem. ABMELECH 
son of Giron met his death here when a woman fatally wounded him by 
throwing an upper millstone from a tower on the wall of the city (Jdg. 
9:50). The ignominious death of Abimelech became proverbial in Israel 
(2 Sam. 11:21). The precise location of Thebez is uncertain, but some 
scholars identify it with modern Tubas, about 10 mi. (16 km.) NE of 
Shechem (modern Nablus), on the main highway to Bern snan. This 
geographical area afforded military significance while the fertile valley 
provided commercial value. 


theft. See Commanpments, TEN} ROBBERY} THIEF. 


theism. Belief in the existence of Gov. The terms atheism, the dogmatic 


denial of God, and agnosticism, a profession of ignorance, indicate a 
material distinction from theism. The term deism (derived from Latin), 
though it is the linguistic equivalent of theism (derived from Greek), 
refers to a system of thought based on natural religion and denying that 
God interferes with the laws of the universe he created. 


Thelasar. See Tru assar. 


theocracy. Government by divine rule (from Gk. theos G2536, “God,” 
and krateð G3195, “to control, rule”). The term is distinguished from 
democracy, which places the ultimate power of the government in the 
hands of all the people; from hierocracy, the rule of the priests, which 
relegates to a religious class unique insight into the will of God; and 
from monarchy, which has a human king or queen to rule over a nation. 
The word does not appear in the Bible and seems to have been invented 
by Josernus, who used theokratia to describe the unique character of the 
Hebrew government (Against Apion 2.165). The best and perhaps the 
only true illustration among nations is Israr from the time that God 
redeemed them from the power of the puaraon and gave them his law at 
Mount Sinai (Exod. 15:13; 19:5-6), until the time when Samur acceded to 
their demand, “Now appoint a king to lead us, such as all the other 
nations have” (1 Sam. 8:5). During this period God ruled through Moses 
(Exod. 19-Deut. 34), then through Josnua (Josh. 1-24), and finally 
through “judges” whom he raised up from time to time to deliver his 
people. From the human standpoint, the power was largely in the hands 
of the priests, who acted on the basis of laws passed by God, in which 
were united all the powers of the state—legislative, executive, and 
judicial. Such a government was, of course, possible only because of 
God’s special reve.ation Of himself to the nation. 


theodicy. This term (from Gk. theos G2536, “God,” and diké G1472, 
“judgment”) means “the act of justifying God” and refers to defending 
both his goodness and omnipotence in the face of svn. The Bible 


confronts the problem of evil on nearly all of its pages. While it 
ultimately gives no rational explanation for the origins of evil, it places 
it utterly within God’s plan and his control. And it presents the most 
fundamental answer to it—in Jesus Christ. 


Theodotion. See Szpruacinr. 


theophany. This theological term (from Gk. theos G2536, “God,” and 
phaino G5743, pass. “appear”) refers to any temporary, normally visible, 
manifestation of God. It is to be distinguished from that permanent 
manifestation of God in Jesus Curisr called the incarnation. Most of its 
examples must be sought in the OT, though some would include cases 
mentioned in the NT, such as the heavenly voice and “dove” at Jesus’ 
baptism (Matt. 3:16-17), the voice at the rransricuration (17:5) and in the 
passion Week (Jn. 12:28), the visible coming of the Hoty ser (Acts 2:2-3), 
SrepHen’S Vision (7:55-56), and Paur’s Damascus experience (9:3-5). 
Theophanies are relatively common in Genesis (e.g., Gen. 3:8; 5:24; 6:9; 
18:1-33; 28:10-17). This is easily explicable by the lack of written 
Scriptures and by the isolated position of the few faithful individuals 
whose lives are recorded. They are found again in the decisive events of 
the rxopus, the conquest of Canaan, and in some of the narratives of the 
judges. After this they are rare except in the accounts of the propnets, 
especially in the visions accompanying their call. There is good reason to 
think that theophanies before the incarnation of Christ were visible 
manifestations of the preincarnate Son of God. Theophanies of the Holy 
Spirit since apostolic times look back to the supreme revelation of Jesus 
Christ. 


Theophilus. thee-of‘uh-luhs (Gk. Theophilos G2541, “lover [or friend] 
of God”). A man to whom the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles were addressed (Lk. 1:3; Acts 1:1). His identity is uncertain and 
may only be conjectured from the literary conventions of the time and 
the purposes for which Luke-Acts was written. It has been suggested that 


Luxe wrote to a Christian audience and that a name with this meaning is 
a generic term for all of Luke’s Christian readers. Appropriately, the 
book would then be addressed to any “friend of God” who wanted more 
detailed and accurate information concerning the origin and meaning of 
his faith. On the other hand, books intended for the general public were 
sometimes dedicated to a friend and patron who might be able to 
contribute to the cost of disseminating an otherwise unknown work, or 
who had suggested its composition. Furthermore, in the gospel 
Theophilus is described as kratiste (vocative of kratistos G3196, “most 
excellent”), a title of conspicuous rank or office (cf. Acts 23:26; 24:3; 
26:25). This detail indicates that Luke had a definite person in mind, 
probably a respected Roman official who had been informed of 
Christianity and the life of Christ or possibly catechized as a convert. If 
Theophilus was a questioning catechumen in preparation for Christian 
baptism, it is understandable why Luke says that he has written his 
gospel “so that you may have certainty of the things you have been 
taught” (Lk. 1:4). Others point out that this title can be used in a friendly 
way as a form of polite or flattering address with no official connotation. 


Overview of 1 THESSALONIANS 


Author: The apostle Pavi. 


Historical setting: Written from Cort during the second 


missionary journey (c. A.D. 50), in response to a report from 
Timotny (1 Thess. 3:6). 


Purpose: To reassure the recently converted Christians in 
Tuessatonica Of Paul’s love for them; to exhort them to holy 
living; to comfort them by providing instruction concerning 
Christ’s return. 


Contents: After an introduction (1 Thess. 1), the apostle 
explains the nature of his ministry and his concern for the 
Thessalonians (chs. 2-3), and then proceeds to deal with 


problems in the church. 


Thessalonians, Letters to the. With the possible exception of 
Gatatians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians are the earliest letters surviving from the 
correspondence of Pavut. They were written to the church in Tuessatonica, 
which was founded by Paul on his second journey en route from Pump: 
to Acmar. His preaching of Jesus as the Messin aroused such violent 
controversy in the synacocuz at Thessalonica that the opposing Jewish 
faction brought him before the city magistrates, charging him with 
fomenting insurrection against Cassar (Acts 17:5-9). Paul’s friends were 
placed under bond for his good behavior, and to protect their own 
security, they sent him away from the city. He proceeded to Berea, and 
after a short stay, interrupted by a fanatical group of Jews from 
Thessalonica, he went on to Atuens, leaving Snas and Timorny to continue 
the preaching (17:10-14). From Athens he sent back instructions that 
they should join him as quickly as possible (17:15). According to 1 
Thessalonians, they did so, and evidently he sent Timothy back again to 
encourage the Thessalonians while he continued at Athens (1 Thess. 
3:2). In the meantime Paul moved on to Cornm; and there Timothy and 
Silas found him when they returned with the news of the growth of the 
Thessalonian church (3:6; Acts 18:5). The first letter was prompted by 
Timothy’s report. 


I. 1 Thessalonians. There can be no reasonable doubt concerning 
the genuineness of this letter. Allusions to it can be found early in the 
second century, and the earliest direct references attribute it to Paul. As 
already noted, the information provided by 1 Thessalonians corresponds 
well with the data on the life of Paul given in Acts. Furthermore, no 
forger of the second century would have been likely to stress the 
imminency of the coming of Curist as Paul did. 


Paul’s stay both in Thessalonica and in Athens was brief, and he 
probably arrived in Corinth about A.D. 50. According to the narrative in 
Acts, Paul had begun his ministry there while working at the tentmaker’s 
trade with Aguna and Priscura (Acts 18:1-3). When Silas and Timothy 


rejoined him after their stay in Maceponma, they brought funds that 
enabled Paul to stop working and to devote his entire time to evangelism 
(Acts 18:5; 2 Cor. 11:9). Shortly afterward the Jewish opposition to 
Paul’s preaching became so violent that he was forced out of the 
synagogue. About a year and a half later he was called before the 
tribunal of Gatuio, the Roman proconsu, (Acts 18:12). Gallio had taken 
office only a short time previously, in 51 or 52. The first letter, then, 
must have been written at Corinth about a year prior to that date, in 50 
or 51. 


Timothy’s report included details about problems in the Thessalonian 
church, and Paul dealt with these in his letter. Some of his Jewish 
enemies had attacked his character, putting him under obligation to 
defend himself (1 Thess. 2:1-6, 10, 14-16). A few of the converts were 
still influenced by the lax morality of the paganism from which they had 
so recently emerged and in which they had to live (4:3-7). Some of the 
church members had died, causing the rest to worry whether their 
departed friends would share in the return of Christ (4:13). Still others, 
anticipating the second advent, had given up all regular employment 
and were idly waiting for the Lord to appear (4:9-12). The letter was 
intended to encourage the Thessalonians’ growth as Christians and to 
settle the questions that were troubling them. The contents may be 
outlined as follows. 


Overview of 2 THESSALONIANS 


Author: The apostle Pau. (though some modern scholars 
dispute this attribution). 


Historical setting: Written from Cormr during the second 
missionary journey (c. A.D. 51), in response to news of 
further problems in the church at Tuessatonica. 


Purpose: To provide additional instruction regarding the 


coming of Christ and appropriate Christian living. 


Contents: After an introduction (2 Thess. 1), the apostle 
clarifies that certain events must take place before the 
coming of the pay or mE Lord (ch. 2) and exhorts the 
Thessalonians to pray, to be industrious, and to exercise 
church discipline (ch. 3). 


A. The conversion of the Thessalonians (1:1-10) B. The ministry of Paul 
(2:1—3:13) 1. In founding the church (2:1-20) 2. In concern for the 
church (3:1-13) C. The problems of the church (4:1—5:22) 1. Moral 
instruction (4:1-12) 2. The Lord’s coming (4:13—5:11) 3. Ethical 
duties (5:12-22) D. Conclusion (5:23-28) 


First Thessalonians is a friendly, personal letter. The persecution in 
Thessalonica and the uncertainty concerning the coming of Christ that 
Paul had preached had disturbed the believers. Paul devoted the first 
half of his letter to reviewing his relationship with them in order to 
counteract the attacks of his enemies. The body of teaching in the second 
half of the letter dealt with sexual immorality by insisting on standards 
of holiness. The chief doctrinal topic was the second coming of Christ. 
Paul assured his readers that those who had died would not perish, but 
that they would be resurrected at the return of Christ. In company with 
the living believers, who would be taken up to heaven, all would enter 
into eternal fellowship with Christ (1 Thess. 4:13-18). Since the exact 
time of the return was not known, they were urged to be watchful, that 
they might not be taken unaware. 


II. 2 Thessalonians. The genuineness of 2 Thessalonians has been 
challenged, mainly because of its difference from 1 Thessalonians: the 
warning of signs preceding the pay or THE torp (2 Thess. 2:1-3) in contrast 
to a sudden and unannounced appearing (1 Thess. 5:1-3); the teaching 
on the “man of lawlessness” (2 Thess. 2:3-9; see anticurist), unique in 
Paul’s letters; and the generally more somber tone of the whole letter 
have been alleged as reason for rejecting authorship by Paul. None of 
these is convincing, for the two letters deal with two different aspects of 
the same general subject, and bear so many resemblances to each other 


that they are clearly related. Early evidence for the acceptance of 2 
Thessalonians is almost as full as for that of 1 Thessalonians. Shadowy 
references to it appear in the Aposrouic raters; later second-century writers 


mention it definitely as one of the letters of Paul. 


The second letter was probably sent from Corinth in A.D. 51, not more 
than a few months after the first letter. Since Silas and Timothy were 
still with Paul, it is likely that no great interval elapsed between the 
writing of the two. Evidently the Thessalonian Christians had been 
disturbed by the arrival of a letter purporting to come from Paul—a 
letter he had not authorized (2 Thess. 2:2). Some of them were suffering 
harsh persecution (1:4-5); others were apprehensive that the last day 
was about to arrive (2:2); and there were still a few who were idle and 
disorderly (3:6-12). The second letter serves to clarify further the 
problems of the first letter and to confirm the confidence of the readers. 
The contents may be outlined as follows. 


A. Salutation (1:1-2) B. Encouragement in persecution (1:3-12) C. The 
signs of the day of Christ (2:1-17) 1. Warning of false rumors (2:1-2) 
2. The apostasy (2:3) 3. The revelation of the man of sin (2:4-12) 4. 
The preservation of God’s people (2:13-17) D. Spiritual counsel (3:1- 
15) E. Conclusion (3:16-18) 


Whereas the first letter heralds the resurrection of the righteous dead 
and the restoration of the living at the return of Christ, the second letter 
describes the apostasy preceding the coming of Christ to judgment. Paul 
stated that the “secret power of lawlessness” was already at work and 
that its climax would be reached with the removal of “the one who now 
holds it back” (2 Thess. 2:7), who has been variously identified with the 
Hory serr, the power of the Roman empire, and the preaching of Paul 
himself. With the disappearance of any spiritual restraint, the “man of 
lawlessness” will be revealed, who will (2:3-10) deceive all people and 
will be energized by the power of Satan himself. 
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In view of this prospect, Paul exhorted the Thessalonians to retain 
their faith and to improve their conduct. He spoke even more 
vehemently to those who persisted in idleness (2 Thess. 3:6-12), 
recommending that the Christians withdraw fellowship from them. 


Thessalonica. 


Thessalonica. thes‘uh-luh-ni‘kuh (Gk. Thessaloniké G2553; gentilic 
Thessalonikeus G2552, “Thessalonian”). The capital city of the Roman 
province of Macepona. Thessalonica (modern Thessaloniki, sometimes 
referred to as Salonica) was founded by Cassander, Atexanper THE GREAT’S 
officer who took control of Grezce after Alexander’s death in 332 B.C. The 
city was probably founded toward the end of the century by 
consolidating small towns at the head of the Thermaic Gulf. It 
dominated the junction of the northern trade route and the road from 
the Adriatic to Byzantium, which later became the Via renata. Its 
comparatively sheltered harbor made it the chief port of Macedonia, 
after Pella yielded to the silting that was the perennial problem of Greek 
harbors. It was a fortress that withstood a Roman siege, surrendering 
only after the battle of Pydna sealed Rome’s victory in the Macedonian 
Wars. In 147 B.C. it became the capital of the Roman province and was 
Powpry’s base a century later in the civil war with Julius Carsar. Prolific 
coinage suggests a high level of prosperity. The population included a 
large Roman element and a Jewish colony. Paul visited Thessalonica 
after Puuri and appears to have worked among a composite group, 
comprising the Jews of the synagogue and Greek prosrtyres, among whom 
were some women of high social standing (Acts 17:1-9; there was a high 
degree of emancipation among the women of Macedonia). He then 
revisited Macedonia during his third journey (19:21). Some years later, 
while in prison at Rome, Paul entertained a hope of visiting the area again 
(Phil. 1:25-26; 2:24). After his release, he ministered in the vicinity of 
Thessalonica and may well have revisited the city (1 Tim. 1:3; 2 Tim. 
4:13; Tit. 3:12). A few of the converts of his ministry are mentioned by 
name: Jason (Acts 17:5-9; cf. Rom. 16:21); possibly Demas (2 Tim. 4:10); 
Gaius (Acts 19:29; cf. 20:4); Secunpus and Aristarcuus (20:4). 


Theudas. thoo’duhs (Gk. Theudas G2554, possibly short form of 
Theodoros, “gift of God” or a similar compound). Leader of a rebellion 
that failed, mentioned by Gamar in a speech before the Sanneprin (Acts 
5:35-36). Gamaliel cautions the Jewish leadership to be tolerant of the 


Christian apostles: he reasons that if the apostolic activity were of 
human origin only, it would fail of itself; but if it were of divine origin, 
nothing they did could stop it. The death of Theudas and the dispersion 
of his four hundred followers is cited as a basis for Gamaliel’s thesis. 
Josernus (Ant. 20.5.1) writes of a certain Theudas, a magician who around 
A.D. 44 led a great band of adherents to the Jordan, promising to divide 
it for an easy passage of the river, but was caught and beheaded by the 
soldiers of the procurator Fadus. This cannot have been the same 
Theudas as the insurgent mentioned in Acts, since Gamaliel’s speech 
would have taken place in the early 30s; moreover, Gamaliel says that 
Theudas arose before the insurrection led by Judas the Galilean in the 
days of the taxing under Quirmus about A.D. 6 (see Jupas #3). It is not 
necessary to impugn the historical accuracy of Acts here by assuming 
that Luke transposed Theudas and Judas, or that he misplaced Gamaliel’s 
speech by moving it from a later section. Nor did Luke misread Josephus 
(who did not publish his Antiquities until A.D. 93). In view of the “ten 
thousand other disorders” mentioned by Josephus (Ant. 17.10.4), there 
could well have been more than one insurrectionist named Theudas. 


thief, thieves. The word is used for anyone who appropriates 
someone else’s property, including petty thieves and highwaymen (Lk. 
10:30; Jn. 12:6). Under the law of Moszs, thieves who were caught were 
expected to restore twice the amount stolen. The thieves crucified with 
Jesus must have been robbers or brigands, judging by the severity of the 
punishment and the fact that one of them acknowledged that the death 
penalty imposed on them was just (Lk. 23:41). See also Commanpments, TEN; 


ROBBERY. 


thigh. The upper part of a human leg, or the rear leg of a quadruped. 
To put one’s hand under the thigh of another was to enhance the 
sacredness of an oar (Gen. 24:2, 9; 47:29). To “smite hip and thigh” 
(Jdg. 15:8 KJV) implied not only slaughter but slaughter with extreme 
violence. When the ancr of the Lord wrestled with Jacos so that Jacob 
might know the weakness of his human strength, he touched the hollow 


(NIV, “socket”) of Jacob’s thigh and threw it out of joint at the hip, 
altering Jacob’s position from struggling to clinging. When he was thus 
transformed, God changed his name from Jacob (“supplanter”) to Israz. 
(“he struggles with God”); recalling this event, the Israelites “do not eat 
the tendon attached to the socket of the hip” (Gen. 32:24-32). In oriental 
feasts the shoulder or the thigh of the meat is often placed before an 
honored guest (cf. 1 Sam. 9:23-24); he has the privilege of sharing it 
with those near him. The thigh was the place to strap a sword (Jdg. 
3:16; Ps. 45:3; Cant. 3:8). To smite one’s thigh (Jer. 31:19; Ezek. 21:12 
KJV) was a sign of amazement or of great shame (NIV, “beat your 
breast’). 


Thimnathah. See Tunan. 


Thirty, the. See cuamrion. 


thistle. See pianrs. 
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Byzantine icon of the apostle Thomas. (From Antakya, Turkey.) 


Thomas. tom‘uhs (Gk. Thémas G2605, from Aram. té >6md>, “twin”). 
One of the twelve apostles (Matt. 10:3; Mk. 3:18; Lk. 6:15; Acts 1:13). In 
the fourth gospel he is also called Dinymus, which is the Greek word for 
“twin” (Jn. 11:16; 20:24; 21:2). It is possible that Thomas was not a 
personal name but an epithet (in the later Syriac-speaking churches he 
was known as Judas Thomas, “Judas the twin”). The Gospel of John 
gives the most information about him. When the other apostles tried to 
dissuade Jesus from going to Bernany to heal Lazarus because of the danger 
involved from hostile Jews, Thomas said to them, “Let us also go, that 
we may die with him” (11:16). Shortly before the passion, Thomas asked, 
“Lord, we don’t know where you are going, so how can we know the 
way?” (14:1-6). Thomas was not with the other apostles when Jesus 
presented himself to them on the evening of the resurrecnon, and he told 
them later that he could not believe in Jesus’ resurrection (20:24-25). 
Eight days later he was with the apostles when Jesus appeared to them 
again, and he exclaimed, “My Lord and my God!” (20:26-29). He was 
with the six other disciples when Jesus appeared to them at the Sea of 
Galilee (21:1-8) and was with the rest of the apostles in the upper room at 
Jerusaiem after the ascension (Acts 1:13). According to tradition he 
afterward labored in Parthia and India; present-day Christians of St. 
Thomas of India claim spiritual descent from this missionary father, and 
a place near Madras is called St. Thomas’s Mount. 


Thomas, Gospel of. This Coptic document, possibly the most 
important item in the Nac Hamman: usrary (NHC II, 2), is probably a 
translation of a Greek work that was composed in the middle of the 
second century A.D. It is not a gospel in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but rather a collection of 114 Loam, that is, sayings and parables 
attributed to Jesus, usually without a narrative setting. The Gospel of 
Thomas has aroused considerable interest and given rise to an extensive 
literature. Many of the sayings it preserves have a parallel in the 


canonical Gospris, but in practically every case there is some modification 
(e.g., “Whoever is near me is near the fire, and whoever is far from me is 
far from the kingdom”); frequently, sayings from different Gospels, or 
different parts of one, are combined. The earliest studies tended to 
regard Thomas as independent of the Synoptics, but many scholars have 
maintained its dependence on the NT Gospels, the variations being 
explained as tendentious Gnostic modification or adaptation (see 
Gnosticism). Not all specialists are convinced of the Gnostic character of 
the document, and it may be that its history is more complex than has so 
far been assumed. 


thorn. See rants. 


thorn in the flesh. The apostle Pau. uses this figure with reference to 
some irritation that troubled him. Described also as “a messenger of 
Satan,” it was apparently a humiliating condition, for the apostle says it 
“was given” to him so that he might not become “conceited because of 
these surpassingly great revelations” (2 Cor. 12:7). Though the people of 
Corn, no doubt, knew the nature of his problem, that knowledge has 
been lost. Early conjectures related this passage to some unknown 
physical ailment that Paul refers to elsewhere (Gal. 4:13). Severe 
headaches, epilepsy, ophthalmia, and malaria are among the more 
persistent suggestions. Some ancient writers thought the reference was 
to times of severe persecution, while the Reformers thought of 
temptations to spiritual ineffectiveness, and a modern suggestion is that 
the “thorn” was a person, an enemy. Nearly all modern commentators 
support the theory of physical malady. 


thorns, crown of. See crown. 


thousand. The Hebrew word for “thousand” (elep H547) developed 
other meanings, such as “a large military unit” (which originally must 
have been composed of approximately 1,000 soldiers, e.g., Num. 31:14). 


But these units were usually tribal subdivisions, and so the word could 
mean simply “clan” (1 Sam. 10:19 et al.) and possibly even “district” (cf. 
Mic. 5:2). When the word has these derived meanings, many scholars 
regard it as a separate term (elep H548). This ambiguity is sometimes 
used to deal with the extraordinarily large numbers in some OT 
passages. For example, when we read that the army of the Israelites in 
the wilderness totaled more than 600,000 (Num. 1:46), it is claimed that 
the army consisted of 600 troops, with the size of each troop 
undetermined. Another proposal is that a different Hebrew term with the 
same consonants is intended (?allûp H477, “chieftain”; thus, e.g., Num. 
1:39 would read 60 chieftains and 2,700 men from Dan instead of 
62,700 men). 


thousand years. See sscuatotocy; KINGDoM oF Gop. 


Thrace. (Thraké). Also Thracia. A kingdom and later a Roman province in 
SE Europe, east of Maceponia. The name does not appear in the canonical 


books, but 2 Macc. 12:35 mentions an unnamed Thracian horseman who 
rescued Gorgias, the governor of Jamnia, from possible Jewish capture. 


three. See numer. 


Three Hebrew Children, Song of the. See Apocryeua. 


Three Taverns. (Treis Tabernai G5553, from Latin Tres Tabernae). This 
name is a misleading rendering of the Latin designation of a staging post 
on the Appian way, 33 mi. (53 km.) from Rome (the Latin term taberna 
means “booth, inn, shop”). It owed its importance to the fact that it was 
one day’s journey from Rome for fast travelers proceeding S from the 
city to Brundisium, the port for Greece and intermediate places. 
Representatives of the Roman Christian community met Pau.’s party here 
(Acts 28:15). 


Three Young Men, Song of the. See Avocayeua. 


threshing. The process of separating seed from the harvested plant. 
Threshing by treading or trampling is distinguished from beating with a 
rod as applied to garden plants, such as dill, cummin, and flax (Isa. 
28:27-28). For concealment from the Midianites, Gmron resorted to 
beating out wheat (Jdg. 6:11) in the winepress rather than on the 
THRESHING FLOOR. Implements used in threshing were sledges, forks, and 
shovels. The word also had a figurative use (Isa. 21:10; 41:15; Mic. 4:12- 
13; 1 Cor. 9:10). See also AGRICULTURE; FARMING. 


threshing floor. A level, circular area 25-40 ft. (8-12 m.) in diameter, 
the threshing floor was constructed in or near the grain field, preferably 
on an elevated spot exposed to the wind. It was prepared by removing 
the loose stones (by which a grain-containing border is made), then 
wetting and tamping the ground, and finally sweeping it. Josen camped 
at a threshing floor (Gen. 50:10). Davw built an altar on a former 
threshing floor, later the site of the temre (2 Sam. 24:18-25; 2 Chr. 3:1). 
Rurua visited Boaz at his threshing floor (Ruth 3:3); and prophets used the 
term figuratively (Mic. 4:12; cf. Matt. 3:12; Lk. 3:17). 


threshold. The stone or wood sill of a doorway, hence the entrance 
(see poor). Foundation sacrifices buried under thresholds confirm that it 
was often a sacred place. References to thresholds in the OT sometimes 
related to violent acts (Jdg. 19:27; 1 Sam. 5:4-5; 1 Ki. 14:17). Other 
passages refer to the thresholds of the temere, which were lined with gold 
(2 Chr. 3:7; NIV here and elsewhere, “doorframes”). Priests and Levites 
served as guardians of the threshold, that is, as doorkeepers (2 Ki. 22:4 
et al.). The doorposts and thresholds of the temple “shook” when Isarn 
had his vision (Isa. 6:4). It was a place where God’s glory rested (Ezek. 
9:3; 10:4) and where the priests worshiped (Ezek. 46:2). In Zeph. 1:9, “I 
will punish all who avoid stepping on the threshold,” the reference is 
probably to a superstitious cultic practice (cf. 1 Sam. 5:5-6); some think 


it alludes to those who would mount up a pedestal for idols, or that it 
has in view rushing through the door for the purposes of plundering the 
temple. 


throne. A chair of state occupied by one in authority or of high 
position, such as a high priest, judge, governor, or king (Gen. 41:40; 2 
Sam. 3:10; Neh. 3:7; Ps. 122:5; Jer. 1:15; Matt. 19:28). Sotomon’s throne 
was an elaborate one (1 Ki. 10:18-20; 2 Chr. 9:17-19). For ages the 
throne has been a symbol of authority, exalted position, and majesty (Ps. 
9:7; 45:6; 94:20; Prov. 16:12). 


thrush. See sos. 


thumb. This short, thick digit constitutes the most versatile of the five 
fingers. Its attachment at the wrist facilitates its rotation into a position 
in which its tip can directly oppose the tips of any one of the other 
fingers of the same hand. Experience shows that the loss of the thumb 
severely cripples the hand (cf. Jdg. 1:6-7; the Heb. word can be applied 
to the big toe also). It is therefore noteworthy that special prominence is 
given to the thumbs of Aaron’s sons in connection with their consecration 
to the priestly ministry of the tabernacle, since consecration involves the 
whole being, and especially those parts of the body that are most 
serviceable (Exod. 29:20; Lev. 8:23-24; cf. also 14:14 et al.). 


Thummim. See Urm AND THUMMM. 


thunder. The Hebrew term most often used for “thunder” is qôl H7754, 
a common word that more generally means “sound, voice.” It almost 
always occurs with some other manifestation of storm, such as lightning 
(Job 28:26), hail (Exod. 9:23), and rain (1 Sam. 12:17). In the narrative 
of the giving of the law on Sma it is very clear that the thunder is a 
demonstration of the divine power (Exod. 19:16; 20:18). In the NT, the 


common Greek term bronté G1103 is used throughout exclusively. Like 
the thunder of the OT, that of the NT is often representative of some 
divine activity (e.g., Jn. 12:29). The largest number of references by far 
are in Revelation (Rev. 4:5 et al.). These are in all cases allusions to the 
scene at Sinai at the giving of the law. In Mk. 3:17, the only other 
occurrence of the term in the NT, it is used to describe the two disciples, 
James the son of Zebedee and his brother John. See Boanerces. 


Thunder, Sons of. See Boanerces. 


Thutmose. thyoot’mohs, thyoot-moh’suh (Egyp. d4/wty-ms_ or 
Djehutymes, “[the god] Thoth is born” or “born of Thoth”). Variant 
spellings include Thutmoses (-mosis), Tuthmosis, Thothmes. An Egyptian 
name popular during the New Kingdom, borne by four kings of the 18th 
dynasty (see Ecyer). Thutmose I, the third king of the dynasty (c. 1505- 
1492 B.C.), was the son of Amenhotep I; a vigorous ruler, he engaged in 
military expeditions in Nubia (see Erniora) and in Asia, where he crossed 
the Evpurates. His son, Thutmose II, had an unimpressive reign (c. 1492- 
1479); he married his half-sister, the famous Hatshepsut. The most 
significant ruler bearing this name was Thutmose III (c. 1479-1425); see 
below. Thutmose IV, son of Amenhotep II, was the last of the 
Thutmosids (c. 1400-1390). 


Thutmose III was the son of Thutmose II by a concubine. Upon the 
death of his father c. 1479, the young man was crowned, but Hatshepsut 
succeeded in becoming regent and “king.” Thutmose III remained in a 
subordinate and obscure position until her death (c. 1457), serving as a 
priest in the temple of Amon in Karnak (see Amon #4), where an 
inscription purports to describe how he was divinely chosen for the 
kingship. His brilliant victory over an Asiatic coalition at Meco marked 
the first of seventeen campaigns in Palestine-Syria. Famous as a military 
strategist and capable as an administrator, Thutmose III created the 
Egyptian empire. He built extensively at Karnak, at Medinet Habu, and 
at other sites in Egypt and Nubia. He died c. 1425 and was succeeded by 
Amenhotep II. The name Thutmose does not appear in the Bible, but 


Thutmose III has sometimes been regarded as the puaraon who was ruling 
at the time of the Israelite oppression. 


Thyatira. thi‘uh-ti‘ruh (Gk. Thyateira G2587). A city some 20 mi. (32 
km.) ESE of Percamum and 33 mi. (53 km.) NNW of Sarois, on a valley road 
in the alluvial plain between the Hermus and Caicus Rivers. Both in the 
days of Pergamum’s leadership in W Asia mor and later, when 
international politics drew Rome strongly into the great peninsula, the 
city derived strength and wealth from the fact that it was a nodal point 
of communications. The city was founded by Srırucus I, the general who, 
of all four successors of Atexanper THE creat, inherited the largest area (from 
far beyond Antiocu of Syria to the Hermus Valley). The city was a center 
of commerce, and the records preserve references to more trade guilds 
than those listed for any other city in the Roman province of Asia. Such 
commercial prosperity attracted a large Jewish minority to Thyatira, for 
the agricultural Jews began in exile to assume monetary and commercial 
interests, which were to become their enduring mark (see Diaspora). Lypia, 
whom Pavi met in Purr, was a Thyatiran seller of puRPLE, A DYE FROM A MARINE 
mouusk, or “turkey red,” the product of the madder root (Acts 16:14). 


We do not know when the church of Thyatira was founded, but some 
decades later the book of Revelation says the Christians there were 
characterized by “love and faith” as well as “service and perseverance” 
(Rev. 2:2:18-19). Unfortunately, the church tolerated “that woman 
Jezebel, who calls herself a prophetess. By her teaching she misleads my 
servants into sexual immorality and the eating of food sacrificed to 
idols” (v. 20). The name was deliberately chosen, for the marriage of 
Anas With Jezeset Of Tyre (1 Ki. 16:31 et al.) was a disastrous compromise. 
John denounced her and pronounced a fierce condemnation: “So I will 
cast her on a bed of suffering, and I will make those who commit 
adultery with her suffer intensely, unless they repent of her ways” (v. 
22). On the other hand, a great promise of authority is given to those 
who hold on to the truth (vv. 24-28). 


thyine wood. See pianzs (uncer citron). 


Tiamat. tee-ah’maht. The name of the goddess of the primordial salt 
water ocean, the antagonist of the hero-god in the great Babylonian 
national epic, Enuma Elish. Tiamat is a great ugly monster who becomes 
angry with her own offspring of an innumerable set of lesser gods; these 
gods select a champion (in the older stories Marpux, in the later Assnur), 
who then fights a cosmic battle with the chaotic sea. As a result the dead 
corpse of Tiamat is divided up and separated into the lower and upper 
cosmos. There are literary allusions to this myth in many ANE traditions. 
The old proposal that the Hebrew term teh6m H9333 in Gen. 1:2 (see 
prEP, THE) derives from the name Tiamat is now generally rejected. 
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Tiberias. ti-bihr’ee-uhs (Gk. Tiberias G5500). A city on the western 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, halfway down the coast of the lake (see 
Garr, sra oF). Tiberias itself is mentioned only once in the NT (Jn. 6:23), 
but the name was extended to the lake, especially in Gentile 
nomenclature, and John uses it twice in that sense (6:1; 21:1). Modern 
Tiberias is known in Hebrew as Tebarya (Arab. Tabariyeh). Built by 
Herop Antipas between the years A.D. 16 and 22, it was named after the 


reigning emperor, Terrus, reflecting the pro-Roman policy consistently 


followed by the Herods. The city is said to have occupied the site at 
Rakka, an old town of the tribe of Napurau. Jewish rumor said Tiberias 
was built over a graveyard, and the place was therefore dubbed unclean 
(Josephus, Ant. 18.2.3). According to some, this information indicates 
that no earlier city occupied the site, but Herod could easily have 
included the burial place Rakkath in his larger foundation. Herod built 
ambitiously. The ruins indicate a wall 3 mi. (5 km.) long. He built a 
palace, a forum, and a great synagogue, for the foundation illustrates 
strikingly the dual Herodian policy, which sought to combine pro-Roman 
loyalty with effective patronage of the Jews. Jewish boycott, however, 
compelled Herod to populate his new town with the lowest elements of 
the land. Defended by its strong acropolis, Tiberias survived the passing 
of the other lakeside towns. The hot springs and baths lay S of the city 
wall, and their healthful nature is mentioned by the Elder Pliny (Nat. 
Hist. 5.15). 


Tiberias, Sea of. See Gaure, sea oF. 


Tiberius. ti-bihr’ee-uhs (Gk. Tiberios G5501). Tiberius Claudius Caesar 
Augustus, second emperor of Rome and ruler at the time of Cnrist’s 
ministry (Lk. 3:1), was born in 42 B.C., the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero 
and Livia Drusilla. Four years later Livia was divorced in order to marry 
Octavian, the future emperor Aucusrus. Tiberius had a distinguished 
military career in the East and in Germany, and, in the absence of direct 
heirs to Augustus, was the logical successor. Augustus, however, did not 
like Tiberius, whose claims and abilities were bypassed for many years. 
The experience of disapproval and rejection no doubt contributed to the 
dourness, secretiveness, ambiguity, and suspicious preoccupations that 
marred the years of Tiberius’s power. A morbid fear of disloyalty led to 
the heavy incidence of treason trials, which were a feature of the Roman 
principate under its worst incumbents. There is no evidence that Tiberius 
was unduly tyrannous, but aristocrats and writers of their number 
blamed the prince for features of later tyranny and for precedents of 


many subsequent incidents of oppression. This, added to the natural 
unpopularity of a reticent and lonely man, left Tiberius with a reputation 
that modern scholarship, discounting Tacitus’s brilliant and bitter 
account, has been at some pains to rehabilitate. Tiberius had great 
ability and some measure of magnanimity; for, in spite of many unhappy 
memories, he sought loyally to continue Augustus’s policies, foreign and 
domestic. The rumors of senile debauchery on the island of Capri can be 
listed with the slanders of earlier years, though there is some evidence of 
mental disturbance in the later period of the principate. The city of 
Terras in Gane: was named after him, and it was his image that would 
have been imprinted on the coin that Jesus used in his well-known 
statement about what is due to Cassar (Matt. 22:19-21 and parallels). 
Tiberius died on March 16, A.D. 37. 


Tibhath. tib’hath. See Tersan Praco. 


Tibni. tib‘ni (Heb. tibni H9321, prob. “straw-man”). Son of Ginath and 
unsuccessful rival for the throne of the kingdom of Israrı after the deaths 
of Eran and Zimer (1 Ki. 16:21-22). Although the struggle with Omri 
apparently lasted four years, ending only with Tibni’s death, the biblical 
narrative is largely silent about this period, prompting much speculation 
among modern scholars. 


Tidal. ti’duhl (Heb. tid «al H9331, prob. from Hittite Tudhalia). King of 
Gomm and ally of Keportaomer king of Eram, who with three other rulers led 
a punitive expedition against Sonom and other cities (Gen. 14:1, 9). Some 
scholars render the text, “Tidal king of nations,” implying either that he 
ruled a confederacy of city-states or that he bore an honorific title 
corresponding to the expression common in Akkadian annals, “King of 
the Four Corners of the Earth.” Others identify Goiim with Gutium in 
Mesororamia, While still others appeal to the term gæum (used in Marı 
texts) and suggest that Tidal ruled a nomadic tribe with no fixed 
boundaries. It is generally thought that Tidal corresponds to Tudhalia 


(Tudkhaliyas), the name of several Hirnre rulers, but other proposals 
have been made. Tidal’s identification remains uncertain. 


Tiglath-Pileser. tig‘lath-pi-lee‘zuhr (Heb. tiglat pil »eser H9325 and 
tillégat pilné »eser H9433, from Akk. Tukulti-apil-esarra, “My trust [or help] 
is in the son of Esharra” [Esharra being the name of the temple of the 
god Assuur]). Also Tilgath-pilneser (KJV and other versions at 1 Chr. 5:6; 
2 Chr. 28:20). The name of three kings of Assyria. Tiglath-Pileser I (1115- 
1077 B.C.) was an important ruler responsible for many military 
victories and building projects. Tiglath-Pileser II (967-935) receives 
mention in some documents, but almost nothing is known about him. 
The rest of this article deals with Tiglath-Pileser III (745-727), the only 
king of this name that is mentioned in the Bible. 


Tiglath-Pileser III injected new vigor into the Assyrian empire, which 
had suffered another decline after a resurgence of power in the ninth 
century. He engaged in campaigns to the E and W and was recognized as 
king even in Basy.on, where he was known as Pulu (thus Pu in 2 Ki. 
15:19 and 1 Chr. 5:26). His annals list Azarimn of Jupan among the kings 
from whom he received tribute, but the OT does not relate this account. 
He also mentions tribute from Menanem of Samaria, who bought him off (cf. 
2 Ki. 15:19-20). During the reign of the Judean king Anaz, Pekan of Israzi 
and Rezin of Syra moved against Judah. Ahaz secured the help of Tiglath- 
Pileser (16:5-8), who captured Damascus, deported its people, and killed 
Rezin. He took a number of Israelite cities and exiled the inhabitants to 
Assyria (15:29). He was also responsible for the deportation of 
Transjordanian Israelites, whom he brought to “Halah, Habor, Hara and 
the river of Gozan” (1 Chr. 5:6, 26). The transfer of peoples to foreign 
areas was a practical policy designed to reduce the possibility of revolts 
in conquered regions. Ahaz also requested military aid from him because 
of invasions by Edomites and Philistines; he gave gifts from the temple 
and the palace to Tiglath-Pileser, “but that did not help him” (2 Chr. 
28:20-21). 


Tigris. ti’gris (Heb. iddeqel H2538, from Akk. Idiqlat, in Old Pers. the 


name took the form Tigra, hence Gk. Tigrés). The eastern river of ancient 
Iraq, which together with the Eururares formed the alluvial plain of 
Mesoporamia, “[Land] between Rivers.” The Tigris is one of the rivers listed 
to describe the boundaries of Even (Gen. 2:14); and it was while 
“standing on the bank of the great river, the Tigris,” that Dan. received 
an important vision (Dan. 10:4). The river originates in the Zagros 
Mountains of W Kurdistan; in its 1,150 mi. (1,850 km.) it receives three 
principal tributaries from the E: the Great Zab, the Little Zab, and the 
Diyala. It is difficult for navigation, since for some months it is very 
shallow, yet it is subject to flooding and during the rainy season ranges 
outside its banks. In antiquity the Tigris and the Euphrates entered the 
Persian Gulf by separate mouths, but the shore of the gulf has receded, 
and today the Tigris joins the Euphrates at Kurna to form the Shatt el- 
Arab. The rivers of Iran also have been an important factor in the 
formation of the delta. Through what was Assyria and Babylonia (see 
Basyton), the Tigris flows past famous cities, living and dead: Mosul, on 
the W bank, looks across the river to the mounds of Nineven; farther 
downstream are Assuur, Samarra, and Baghdad. 


Tikvah. tik’vuh (Heb. tiqwāh H9537, “hope”; also toghat H9534 [2 Chr. 
34:22]). (1) Son of Harnas and father of SHattum, who was keeper of the 
royal wardrobe; the latter was married to Hupan the prophetess (2 Ki. 
22:14). In the parallel passage he is called “Tokhath son of Hasrah” (2 
Chr. 34:22; KJV, “Tikvath”). The name Tokhath may be a variant form 
or a copying error, but some believe it was the original (non-Semitic) 
name of this person, and that it was altered to Tiqvah to make it 
meaningful in Hebrew. 


(2) Father of Janzen (Ezra 10:15). 


Tikvath. See Tixvan. 


tile. Ancient wre was done with a stylus on blocks of soft clay, which 


varied in size according to need. Ezexm. used such a tile in drawing a 
prophetic picture of the doom awaiting Jerusalem (Ezek. 4:1-8 KJV; NIV, 
“tablet”). When a permanent record was desired, the inscribed tile was 
baked in a furnace. So skilled were scribes of the day that many of their 
tiles remain in perfect condition after three thousand years. Roofing tiles 
are mentioned in Lk. 5:19, where the reference is apparently to clay 
roofing—tiles with which the roof was covered. Clay tiles were not 
commonly used as roofing material for houses in Palestine, roofs usually 
being covered with a mixture of clay and straw. It may be that Luke uses 
the expression “through the tiles” to mean “through the roof,” without 
reference to the material used for the roof. 


Tilgath-pilneser. See TicLATH-PILESER. 


tiling. See TILE. 


tiller. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Tilon. tiluhn (Heb. tilén H9400, meaning unknown). Son of Shimon 
and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:20). 


Timaeus. ti-mee‘uhs (Gk. Timaios G5505). See Bartimazus. 


timbrel. See music ann musica. instruments (sect. I.G). 


time. The history of the development of various measurements for time, 
and the making of instruments for determining them, is an intriguing 
subject. Before the days of Asranam, the Babylonians had set up a system 
of days and seasons and had divided the periods of darkness and light 
into parts. Their seven-day week had been accepted by Egyptians before 


the time of Mosrs. Day and night were determined by the sun. The week, 
no doubt, was determined by the phases of the moon. The month was 
based on the recurrence of the new moon. In order to provide in the 
caLENDAR for the extra days of the solar year over the twelve lunar months, 
the Jews added an intercalary month. They had no way of determining 
an absolute solar year, so the extra month was added every third year, 
with adjustments to provide seven extra months each nineteen years. It 
was added after the spring equinox, hence was called a second Apar (the 
preceding month being Adar). This method of keeping the lunar and the 
solar years synchronized was probably learned by the Israelites during 
the Babylonian exne. 


For ages, years were not numbered consecutively as we number them, 
but were counted for some outstanding event, such as the founding of 
Rome. The Hebrews had a civil year that began at the vernal equinox, 
after the custom of Basyton, and a sacred year that began with the harvest 
or seventh month (Lev. 25:8-9). They divided the year into two seasons, 
seedtime or winter, and harvest or summer (Gen. 8:22; 45:6; Exod. 
34:21; Prov. 10:5). 


The Hebrew word for pay (yôm H3427) may mean a period of daylight 
or a period of twenty-four hours (in addition to other less definite 
senses). The Roman day began at midnight and had twelve hours (Jn. 
11:9). The Hebrew day was reckoned from sunset. There was the cool of 
the day (Gen. 3:8) or twilight (Job 24:15). Mid-morning was when the 
sun had become hot (1 Sam. 11:9). Noon was the heat of the day (Gen. 
18:1). Night was divided into watcues, so that the length of each varied 
with changing seasons. The first watch came about 3:30 p.m. Midnight 
was the middle watch (Jdg. 7:19). The OT also refers to a “morning 
watch” (Exod. 14:24 KJV; NIV, “last watch of the night”); it was called 
“cockcrow” in NT times (Matt. 26:34; Mk. 13:35). The watch was so 
named because of the changing of watchmen and was not a very definite 
period (Ps. 90:4; 119:148; Jer. 51:12). Roman influence caused a 
revision of the watches, so in the days of Christ there were four divisions 
of the night (Matt. 14:25; Mk. 6:48), these being marked approximately 
by 7:00 p.m., 9:30 p.m., midnight, 2:30 a.m., and 5:00 a.m. 


In the Scriptures the words translated “time” have varied 


connotations. Temporal existence is “my life” in both Job 7:7 and Ps. 
89:47. A period allotted for a special object, task, or cause was its time 
(Eccl. 3:1; 8:6). A special period of life was “a time,” as a period of 
conception (Gen. 18:10, 14) or the days of pregnancy (1 Sam. 1:20); any 
special feast or celebration (Ps. 81:3); an occasion for the consummation 
of divine plans (Job 24:1; Jer. 2:27; Jn. 7:6, 8; Acts 3:21; Rom. 8:22-23; 
1 Tim. 6:15). The dispensation of crac is the time of satvation (Ps. 69:13; 
Isa. 49:8; 2 Cor. 6:2). 


Ancient people had no method of reckoning long periods of time. The 
Greeks did develop the idea of eras, or connected time elements. The 
Olympian era dated from 766 B.C.; the Srtzvc era from 312 B.C. Their 


year began on January 1. In Asia Minor the year began with the autumn 
equinox. It is, therefore, difficult to determine any precise date for 
events occurring during NT days. Luxe’s dating of events (Lk. 1:5; 2:1-2; 
3:1) when Joun tue saprisr began his ministry is the only definite fact on 
which to determine the times of Jesus with any certainty. 


The Hebrews used great and well-known events like the rxopus, the 
Babylonian exuz, the building of the temre, and an earthquake (Amos 1:1) 
as fixed points for indicating the time of other events. In the Maccabean 
age the beginning of the Seleucid era (312 B.C.) became a starting point. 


Timna. tim’nuh (Heb. timna: H9465, perhaps “protected” or 
“invincible”). (1) Concubine of Eurxsaz son of Esau; mother of Amak (Gen. 
36:12; in 1 Chr. 1:36 MT, Timna appears to be listed as a son of Eliphaz, 
but the NIV follows LXX [Codex Vaticanus] in rendering “by Timna, 
Amalek”). She is probably the same person identified as sister of Loran, 
thus a daughter of Ser the Hore (Gen. 36:22; 1 Chr. 1:39). Calling 
attention to Timna’s status as a concusine may have been a way of 
indicating that the Amalekites were not pure descendants of Esau. 


(2) Descendant of Esau, listed among the clan chiefs of Enom (Gen. 
36:40; 1 Chr. 1:51). The KJV spells his name “Timnah” probably to 
distinguish it from #1 above. Some argue that the names in this list are 
topographical rather than personal. There is today a region called Timna 
c. 20 mi. (32 km.) N of the Gulf of Aoasan, but its connection with the 


biblical name is uncertain. 


Timnah. tim’nuh (Heb. timnd H9463, possibly “portion, territory”; 
gentilic timnî H9464, “Timnite”). KJV also Timnath (Gen. 38:12-14; Jdg. 
14:1-2, 5) and Thimnathah (Josh. 19:43, misinterpreting the Hebrew 
locative form). (1) A town of uncertain location, noted as the place 
where Jupan was headed when he had his encounter with Tamar (Gen. 
38:12-14). It should probably be identified with either #2 or #3 below. 

(2) A town located between Bern sHemesH and Exron, mentioned in the 
description of the tribal boundaries of Jupan (Josh. 15:10), but allotted to 
the tribe of Dan (19:43, where it is possibly referred to as “Timnah of 
Ekron”). The Danites were unable to take full possession of Timnah and 
other towns in this territory (19:47). Timnah was controlled by the 
Puustines in the time of Samson (Jdg. 14:1-2, 5; cf. “Timnite” in 15:6). The 
region was evidently conquered by Judah at some later point, and 
during the reign of Anaz Timnah was one of the towns recaptured and 
occupied by the Philistines (2 Chr. 28:18). It is generally identified with 
modern Tell el-Batashi, c. 3 mi. (5 km.) E of Ekron. 

(3) A town in the hill country of the tribe of Judah (Josh. 15:57). It 
was in the same district as Maon and other towns S of Heron, but the 
precise location is unknown. 


Timnath. See Timnan. 


Timnath Heres, Timnath Serah. tim‘nath-hee ‘riz, tim‘nath-sihr‘uh 
(Heb. timnat-/eres H9466 [Jdg. 2:9], possibly “portion [ie., region] of 
the sun”; timnat-serah H9467 [Josh. 19:50; 24:30], perhaps “overhanging 
region” or “leftover portion”). A place in the hill country of Ephraim (see 
EPHRAIM, HILL CouNTRY oF) given to Josuua as his personal inheritance: “he built 
up the town and settled there” (Josh. 19:50). When he died, he was 
buried in this city, which is described as being N of Gaasu (Josh. 24:30; 
Jdg. 2:9). Most scholars identify it with modern Khirbet Tibnah, on the 
W slopes of the hill country, some 18 mi. (29 km.) NW of Jerusatem and 


14 mi. (23 km.) SW of Suecuem. Many scholars believe that Timnath Heres 
was the town’s original name and that because it alluded (or could be 
misunderstood to allude) to pagan sun worship, it was changed to 
Timnath Serah. The meaning of the latter term is quite uncertain and has 
given rise to speculation. 


Timnath Serah. See Tiwnats eres. 


Timnite. See Timnan. 


Timon. ti‘muhn (Gk. Timōn G5511, “precious, valuable”). One of the 
seven men appointed by the early church to serve tables and thereby 
relieve the apostles for other duties (Acts 6:5). According to a late 
tradition, Timon had been among the seventy pisciptes (cf. Lk. 10:1 KJV) 


and subsequently became a bishop in Arasia. See also peacon. 


Timotheus. See Tmormy. 


Timothy. tim’oh-thee (Gk. Timotheos G5510, prob. “God-honoring” or 
“God’s precious one”). KJV usually Timotheus (but Timothy in the 
Pastorals and in 2 Cor. 1:1; Phlm. 1; Heb. 13:23; this variation by the 
KJV has no basis in the Greek text). Pau’s spiritual child (1 Tim. 1:2; 2 
Tim. 1:2), later the apostles travel companion and official 
representative. His character was apparently a blend of amiability and 
faithfulness in spite of natural timidity. Paul loved Timothy and admired 
his outstanding personality traits. One must read Phil. 2:19-22 to know 
how highly the apostle esteemed this young friend. None of Paul’s 
companions is mentioned as often—or seems to have been with him as 
constantly—as is Timothy. That this relationship was of an enduring 
nature is clear from 2 Tim. 4:9, 21. Paul knew that he could count on 
Timothy. He was the kind of person who, in spite of his youth (1 Tim. 
4:12), his natural reserve and timidity (1 Cor. 16:10; 2 Tim. 1:7), and his 


frequent ailments (1 Tim. 5:23), was willing to leave his home to 
accompany the apostle on dangerous journeys, to be sent on difficult 
errands, and to remain to the very end Christ’s faithful servant. 
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congregation in this city. 


Timothy is first mentioned in Acts 16:1, from which passage it may be 
inferred that he was an inhabitant of Lysrra (cf. 20:4). He was the 
offspring of a mixed marriage: he had a Genre (presumably pagan) 
father and a devout Jewish mother (Acts 16:1; 2 Tim. 1:5). From the 
days of his childhood Timothy had been instructed in the sacred writings 
of the OT (2 Tim. 3:15). In the manner of devout Israelites his 
grandmother Lois and mother Eunice had nurtured him (1:5). Then came 
Paul, who taught this devout family that Jesus Christ is the fulfillment of 
the OT. First grandmother Lois and mother Eunice became followers of 
Christ, then, as a result of their cooperation with Paul, Timothy also did 
so (1:5). These events evidently took place on Paul’s first missionary 
journey. Hence Timothy knew about the persecutions and sufferings that 
the missionaries (Paul and Barnasas) had experienced on that first journey 
(3:11), that is, even before Timothy had joined Paul in active missionary 
labor. 


When, on the second journey, Paul and Suas came to Lystra, Timothy 


became an active member of the group. Paul took Timothy and 
circumcised him (Acts 16:3). Here it must be remembered that because 


Timothy’s mother was Jewish, he too was legally regarded as a Jew. His 
case was different, therefore, from that of Tirus, whose Gentile identity 
became a test case in the controversy over arcumcsion (Gal. 2:3-5). 
Timothy’s situation had nothing to do with determining on what basis 
Gentiles would be allowed to enter the church. In all probability it was 
also at this time that Timothy was ordained by the etpers of the local 
church to his new task, Paul himself taking part in this solemn laying on 
of hands (1 Tim. 4:14; 2 Tim. 1:6). 


Timothy then accompanied the missionaries over into Europe—to 
Puuirpr and Tuessatonica. He also helped the others in the next place to 
which they went, Berea. Here he and Silas were left behind to give 
spiritual support to the infant church, while Paul went on to Atuens (Acts 
17:10-15). At Paul’s request Timothy a little later left Berea and met 
Paul at Athens. Afterward he was sent back to Thessalonica for the 
purpose of strengthening the brothers there (1 Thess. 3:1-2). After Paul 
had left Athens and had begun his labors in Cormrs, both Silas and 
Timothy rejoined him (Acts 18:1, 5). At Corinth Timothy worked with 
Paul. On the third missionary journey Timothy was again with the 
apostle during the lengthy Eruesus ministry. From there he was sent to 
Maceponia and to Corinth (Acts 19:21-22; 1 Cor. 4:17; 16:10). When Paul 
arrived in Macedonia, Timothy rejoined him (2 Cor. 1:1). Afterward he 
accompanied the apostle to Corinth (Rom. 16:21), was with him on the 
return to Macedonia (Acts 20:3-4), and was waiting for him at Troas 
(20:5). He was probably also with Paul in Jerusatem (1 Cor. 16:3). During 
Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome the two were again in close contact 
(Phil. 1:1; Col. 1:1; Phlm. 1). When Paul expected to be released in a 
little while, he told the Philippians that he expected to send Timothy to 
them soon (Phil. 2:19). 


Timothy was next found in Ephesus, where the apostle joined him. 
Paul, on leaving, asked Timothy to remain at this place (1 Tim. 1:3). 
While there, Timothy one day received a letter from Paul, the letter we 
now call 1 Timothy. Later, in another letter, Paul, writing from Rome as 
a prisoner facing death, urged his friend to come to him before winter (2 
Tim. 4:9, 21). Whether the two ever actually saw each other again is not 
recorded. That Timothy tried to see the apostle is certain. 


Timothy, Letters to. See Pastorat LETTERS. 


tin. See mnerats. 


tinkling. This term is used by the KJV in two passages, with reference 
to (1) the sound of small bells that women wore on a chain fastened to 
anklets (Isa. 3:16 [NIV, “jingling”]; in v. 18 the Heb. word means 
“anklet” or “bangle”), and (2) the noise made by a cymbal (1 Cor. 13:1 
[NIV, “clanging”]). 


Tiphsah. tif’suh (Heb. tipsa) H9527, perhaps “ford”). (1) A town 
mentioned as marking the NE boundary of Sotomon’s kingdom: “he ruled 
over all the kingdoms west of the River [ie., the Eurnrates], from Tiphsah 
to Gaza” (1 Ki. 4:24). Tiphsah is generally identified with ancient 
Thapsacus; called Amphipolis in Srevcp times, it is now known as 
Dibseh, near the large bend of the Euphrates, 90 mi. (145 km.) NE of 
Hamat. A great E-W trade route that moved around the Ferrie crescent had 
a staging post here. There is no means of knowing how strongly the 
remote frontier was held by Solomon, and some scholars are skeptical 
that Israel’s northern boundaries ever reached that far. 

(2) A town of uncertain location that was sacked and brutally treated 
by Menanem (2 Ki. 15:16). Although some scholars think this Tiphsah is 
the same as #1 above, the text suggests rather a place near Trzan and 


SAMARIA. 


Tiras. ti‘ruhs (Heb. tirds H9410, meaning unknown, but the name 
apparently corresponds to Egyptian tyw%, also spelled twrys?). Last- 
named son of Jammer and grandson of Noan (Gen. 10:2; 1 Chr. 1:5). 


Evidently Tiras was also the name of a people group descended from 
him, and various identifications have been proposed, including Tarsus 
and Tarsus. Many scholars accept a connection with the Tursha, one of 
the Sra propies that invaded the Syrian coast and even attacked Egypt in 


the thirteenth century B.C.; but the identification of the Tursha is also 
debated. Some think the reference is to Turaci, others to a place in Italy 
named Tyrrhenia. 


Tirathites. ti‘ruh-thits (Heb. tir<dtim H9571, a gentilic form, prob. 
from an unattested name such as tir <â). Among the descendants of Cates 
(through his son Hur and grandson Samma) are listed three “clans of 
scribes who lived at Jabez: the Tirathites, Shimeathites and Sucathites. 
These are the Kenites who came from Hammath, the father of the house 
of Recab” (1 Chr. 2:55). Nothing else is known about these clans, and 
their names cannot be traced to a particular person or place. See Kenne. 


tire. An archaic English term used by the KJV both as a verb (meaning 
“to adorn,” 2 Ki. 9:30) and as a noun (“[hair] ornament,” Isa. 3:18; Ezek. 
24:17, 23). 


Tirhakah. tuhr-hay’kuh (Heb. tirhāqâ H9555, from Egyp. vhrwq). Also 
Taharqa, Tahrqa (and various forms in Greek writers). A pHaraon of the 
25th or Ethiopian dynasty in Ecypr (see Erniora), identified in the Hebrew 
Bible as king of Cusu (cf. TNIV, 2 Ki. 19:9; Isa. 37:9; NIV, “the Cushite 
king of Egypt”). Egypt had been divided into a number of feudal cities 
and cult centers by the middle of the eighth century B.C. About 730 B.C., 
however, the Cushite (Nubian) chieftain Piankhy (Piye) conquered much 
of Egypt and assumed the unified throne as pharaoh. Tirhakah, who 
ascended the throne in 690, was the fourth ruler of this dynasty. He 
carried on campaigns against the pretenders to the throne in the Nunez 
delta region. He was fairly respected by his Egyptian subjects and was 
able to maintain some degree of order sufficient to build and restore 
temples and other buildings at Karnak and Medinet Habu. 


When the rampaging Assyrian king Sennacuerm (705-681 B.C.) began his 
campaigns in Syria and threatened Hezexian in Jerusaiem, the Jews evidently 


appealed to Egypt for aid (cf. 2 Ki. 18:21; Isa. 36:6). The biblical record 
states that Sennacherib, while besieging Judean cities, heard that 


Tirhakah was coming against him (2 Ki. 19:9; Isa. 37:9). Sennacherib 
himself claims to have defeated “the kings of Egypt...and the cavalry of 
the king of Ethiopia” at Erreken (ANET, 287b). Eventually, however, the 
supernatural loss of his troops forced him back to Assyria (2 Ki. 19:35-36; 
Isa. 37:36-37). Sennacherib’s successor and son, Esaruappon (680-669), 
again conquered Syria and “fought daily, without interruption, very 
bloody battles against Tirhakah (Tarqû), king of Egypt and Ethiopia, the 
one accursed by all the great gods” (from Esarhaddon’s stela, ANET, 
293a). After the death of Esarhaddon, Tirhakah returned to occupy most 
of his former domain. Asuursaniat, the son and heir of Esarhaddon, had 
been previously designated the new king. In his first campaign begun in 
667 B.C. he again invaded Egypt. After this pursuit Tirhakah does not 
seem to have recovered his sovereign position and he fled to his native 
southland, to his city of Napata. There he died in 664, after a long reign 
of twenty-six years. 


Tirhanah. tuhr-hay’nuh (Heb. tirhănâ H9563, derivation unknown, 
possibly a Hurrman name). Son of Cazes (by his concubine Maacan), 
included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 2:48). 


Tiria. tihr’ee-uh (Heb. tiryd > H9409, possibly “might of Yahweh”). Son 
of Jenautete, and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:16). 


Tirshatha. tuhr-shay’thuh (Heb. tirsata> H9579, possibly from a 
Persian word meaning “respected, excellency”). KJV transliteration of 
what appears to be a Persian title meaning “governor” or the like. The 
term is applied to Neneman (Neh. 8:9; 10:1) and to another unnamed 
leader, probably Suesusazzar or Zeruppase. (Ezra 2:63; Neh. 7:65, 70). The 
Persian sarrap Or provincial governor was, in effect, a petty official with 
no great power whose principal functions included the assessment and 
collection of taxes. 


Tirzah (person). tihr’zuh (Heb. tirsah H9573, “pleasant” or 
“obliging”). The youngest of five daughters of Ze.opHenan of the tribe of 
Manassen (Num. 26:33). Since Zelophehad had no sons, his daughters 
requested Errazar the priest that they be allowed to inherit their father’s 


property, and the request was granted on condition that they marry into 
their father’s tribe (27:1-11; 36:11; Josh. 17:3-4). Some think that Tirzah 
may have settled the town that bears the same name. See Tirzan cace). 


Tirzah (place). tihr’zuh (Heb. tirsah H9574, “pleasant” or “obliging”). 
A royal Canaanite city conquered by Josnua (Josh. 12:24). It is possible 
that the town, located within the tribal territory of Manassen, was settled 
by Tirzah, daughter of the Manassite Zetopuenan (cf. 17:1-6, esp. v. 3). See 
TirzAH (PERSON). JEROBoAM I maintained a residence at Tirzah (1 Ki. 14:17) 
and it became the capital of the northern kingdom in the days of Baasna, 
Etan, and Zmri (1 Ki. 15:21, 33; 16:6, 8-9, 15). Trapped there by Omni, 
Zimri destroyed his residence during a dynastic struggle (16:17-18). Six 
years later, Omri transferred the capital to Samaria (16:23-24), and Tirzah 
sank into the status of a provincial but still significant town. Toward the 
end of the northern monarchy of Israel, a citizen of Tirzah, Menanem, 
seized power and usurped the throne from Snauum (2 Ki. 15:14, 16). 
Tirzah is now generally identified with modern Tell el-Farsah, c. 6 mi. 
(10 km.) NE of Suecuem. Noted for the beauty of its environs (Cant. 6:4), 
the valley where Tirzah was situated is carved out of softer Cenomanian 
limestones with a good soil cover, in contrast to the rocky Eocene 
outcrops above the valley. Excavations have revealed a continuous 
settlement from Chalcolithic times, before 3000 B.C., to the end of the 
kingdom of Israrı. It flourished as a city in the ninth century B.C., but a 
burnt level was found terminating the first stratum of the Iron Age 
occupation that may indicate the civil disorders at the time Omri came 
to power. There is also evidence of the subsequent reduction of Tirzah 
from an important fortress to a virtually open town about the time 
Samaria was created on a new site. 


Tishbe. tish’bee (Heb. tišbê H9586, conjectured place name; gentilic 
tisbt H9585, “Tishbite”). The hometown of Ewan in Gurab, according to 
the NIV and some other versions at 1 Ki. 17:1. The KJV, following the 
Hebrew form found in the MT, has “of the inhabitants of Gilead” 
(mittosabé gil<dd; cf. NJPS, “an inhabitant of Gilead”). Most scholars, 
assuming reasonably that the term Tishbite (in the same verse and 
elsewhere) means “a native of Tishbe,” emend the MT vowels to mittisbé, 
“from Tishbe” (other proposals have been made). Some have identified 
Tishbe with Listib (in Arabic, el-Istib), in E Guran, but this town was 
founded in the Byzantine period, and there is no trace of earlier 
settlement. Nevertheless, the familiarity of Elijah with this area on the E 
side of Jorpan is pointed up by the narrative in 1 Ki. 17:2-7 concerning 
his sojourn at the brook Kerr. The tradition of Elijah’s presence in the 
region about JasesH curan is seen in a place near Listib on the opposite 
side of the valley called Mar Ilyas (St. Elias). Respect for the spirit of 
Nebi-Ilyas (the prophet Elias) is given to a grove of oak trees above the 
ancient ruins. Although “Tishbe in Gilead” cannot be precisely 
identified, the general location of “Elijah the Tishbite’s” homeland seems 
reasonably secure. 


Tishbite. tish bit. See Tisner. 


Tishri. tish‘ree (postbiblical Heb. tisrf). The seventh month in the 
Hebrew sacred catenpar (first month in the civil calendar), corresponding 
to late September and early October. This term is not found in the Bible, 
which uses instead the Canaanite name Erxanm (1 Ki. 8:2). According to 
a rabbinic tradition, Tishri was the month in which the world was 
created. The Jewish New Year is celebrated on the first and second days 
of Tishri. 


tithe. The tenth part of produce or property for the support of the 
priesthood or for other religious objectives. References to the tithe are 
found in both the OT and NT (Heb. ma<dseér H5130; Gk. dekaté, from 


dekatos G1281), but the main teachings are incorporated in three 
passages in the Mosaic legislation: Lev. 27:30-33; Num. 18:21-32; and 
Deut. 12:5-18; 14:22-29. 


Just when and where the idea arose of making the tenth the rate for 
paying tribute to rulers and of offering gifts as a religious duty cannot be 
determined. History reveals that it existed in Basyton in ancient times, 
also in Persia and Ecypr, even in China. It is quite certain that Asranam 
knew of it when he migrated from Ur (Gen. 14:17-20). Since Mexcuizepex 
was a priest of the Most High, it is certain that by Abraham’s day the 
giving of tithes had been recognized as a holy deed (see Heb. 7:4). 
Dividing the spoils of war with rulers and religious leaders was 
widespread (1 Macc. 10:31). Samus. warned Israz. that the king whom 
they were demanding would exact tithes of their grain and flocks (1 
Sam. 8:10-18). When Jacos made his covenant with God at Berne. it 
included payment of tithes (Gen. 28:16-22). 


It was a long time before definite legal requirements were set on 
tithing, hence customs in paying it varied. At first the tither was entitled 
to share his tithe with the Levwres (Deut. 14:22-23). After the Levitical 
code had been completed, tithes belonged exclusively to the Levites 
(Num. 18:21). If a Hebrew lived too far from the temre to make taking 
his tithes practicable, he could sell his animals and use the money 
gained to buy substitutes at the temple (Deut. 14:24-26). This permit 
eventually led to gross abuses by priests (Matt. 21:12-13; Mk. 11:15-17). 
Tithed animals were shared with the Levites (Deut. 15:19-20). 


The methods developed for paying the tithes and for their use became 
somewhat complicated when to the tithes of the mrstrrurrs (Prov. 3:9) 
were added the firstlings of the flocks (Exod. 13:12-13). Then when the 
Levitical system was established, provision for the upkeep of the sons of 
Levi was made by tithes (Num. 18:21-24). A penalty of twenty percent of 
the tithe was exacted from one who sold his tithes and refused to use the 
money to pay for a substitute (Lev. 27:31). The Levites in turn gave a 
tenth to provide for the priests (Num. 18:25-32). The temple was the 
place to which tithes were taken (Deut. 12:5-12). One could not partake 
of his tithes at home, but only when delivered at the temple (12:17-18). 


To make sure that no deceit would be practiced regarding tithing, 


each Hebrew was compelled to make a declaration of honesty before the 
Lord (Deut. 26:13-15). In the tithing of the flocks, every tenth animal 
that passed under the rod, regardless of its kind, was taken; no 
substitution was allowed (Lev. 27:32-33). Was there only one tithe each 
year or was the third-year tithe an extra one? Confusion exists about 
this, even among Hebrew scholars. As the needs for funds increased with 
the expansion of the temple service, a third-year tithe (all for the use of 
the Levites and those in need) was exacted. It seems probable that the 
increase of temple expenses, due to the number of priests and Levites, 
made it necessary to impose extra tithes. According to Josernus, a third 
tithe was collected (Ant. 4.4.3; 8.8.22). Matacu railed at the Jews for 
refusing to bring their tithes to the temple storehouse (Mal. 3:8-10). This 
applied not only to money but also to grains, animals, and fowls, money 
being deposited in the treasury box (Lk. 21:1-4). 


By the time of Christ, Roman rule had greatly affected the economic 
life of Juva, hence it was difficult for people to tithe. But that the laws 


regarding the tenth were still observed is shown by the fact that the 
Puariszes tithed even the herbs that were used in seasoning food (Matt. 


23:23; Lk. 11:42). 


Titius Justus. tish’ee-uhs-juhs‘tuhs’. See Justus #2. 


tittle. See por. 
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Roma. Rome, Italy. 


The Arch of Titus in Rome (W side). 


Titus. ti‘tuhs (Gk. Titos G5519, from Latin Titus). (1) A convert, friend, 
and helper of Pau (Tit. 1:4), in the NT mentioned only in Paul’s letters, 
especially in 2 Corinthians. He was a Greek, a son of Genrnz parents (Gal. 
2:3). After his conversion he accompanied Paul to Jerusatem, where the 
apostle rejected the demand of the Judaists that Titus be circumcised. 
Hence, Titus became a person of significance for the principle of Genre 
admission to the church solely on the basis of rarm in Christ. During 
Paul’s third missionary journey Titus was assigned missions to Cormm to 
solve its vexing problems (1 Cor. 1-6; 2 Cor. 2:13; 7:5-16) and to 
encourage material assistance to the needy at Jerusalem (2 Cor. 8). 
Much later Titus was in Crete, left behind there by Paul to organize its 
churches (Tit. 1:4-5). He was requested to meet Paul at Nicopous (3:12). 
Titus was consecrated, courageous, resourceful. He knew how to handle 
the quarrelsome Corinthians, the mendacious Cretans, and the 
pugnacious Dalmatians (2 Tim. 4:10). See also Pasrorat LETTERS. 


(2) Titus Flavius Vespasianus was born in A.D. 39 and ruled as 
emperor of Rome for a short period, 79-81. While still a young man he 
had served as a tribune of the soldiers in Germany and Britain, and later 
accompanied his father, Vespasian, to Palestine at the time of the Jewish 


revolt. When the latter was called to Rome and was elevated to the 
imperial seat, Titus was left in charge of the war and brought it to an 
end by the capture and destruction of Jrrusatem in the year 70. Upon his 
return to Rome he celebrated the triumph with his father, and from this 
time was made a virtual partner in the government, clearly designated 
for the succession. When Vespasian died in 79 Titus became emperor. In 
many ways Titus was a contrast to his father. He was the darling of the 
populace, good looking, affable to everyone. After the parsimonious 
policy of Vespasian he spent lavishly and was always remembered with 
affection in later years. His brief reign was noteworthy mainly for two 
disasters by which it was visited. In August of 79, Mount Vesuvius 
erupted and completely destroyed the two towns of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, covering the former with a shower of hot ashes and 
pumice, the latter with a river of lava. In the year 80 there was a plague 
and disastrous fire at Rome; Titus generously aided the victims of this 
disaster, and did a great deal to repair the damage to the city. Among 
other things he finished the Colosseum (begun by Vespasian), and built 
the baths which bear his name. The reign of Titus was looked upon as a 
time of ideal happiness, and his untimely death in the year 81 caused 
universal sorrow. 


Titus, Letter to. See Pasrorat LETTERS. 


Titus Justus. See Jusrus #2. 


Tizite. ti'zit (Heb. tit H9407, apparently the gentilic form of an 
unattested name such as tis). Epithet applied to Jona son of Shimri, one of 
Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:45). Presumably this designation 
identifies him as originating from an otherwise unknown place or tribe 
named “Tiz” (or the like), but it is unclear why his brother Jepiaz. does 


not receive the same description. 


Toah. toh'uh (Heb. tôah H9346, variant to/i H9375, meaning 


uncertain). Son of Zurn, descendant of Lev: through Konatn, and ancestor 
of Samur (1 Chr. 6:34; apparently the same as Nanas in v. 26 and Tonu in 


1 Sam. 1:1, but the relationship among these three genealogical lists is 
debated). 


Tob. tob (Heb. ‘6b H3204, “good, pleasant”). A town and district of S 
Havran mentioned as the place where Jernrman went when he fled from his 
brothers (Jdg. 11:3, 5). Later, during the reign of Davm, the Ammonrres 
hired twelve thousand mercenaries from Tob to defend themselves from 
the Israelites (2 Sam. 10:6, 8). Tob is apparently mentioned in Egyptian 
records, referring to an Aramean state E of the Jorpan River, but NE of the 
Guran hill-country. It is generally identified as et-Tayibeh, some 45 mi. 
(70 km.) NE of modern Amman. 


Tob-Adonijah. tob‘ad-uh-ni‘juh (Heb. ‘6b »dd6éniyyé H3207, “good is 
the Lord Yahweh”). One of six Levires whom King Jenosnapnat sent to teach 
the aw in the cities of Juvan (2 Chr. 17:8). Some Greek MSS and other 
witnesses omit this name, however, and many scholars believe that it 
was introduced into the Hebrew text by a scribal mistake (duplicating 
and conflating the previous two names, Adonijah and Tobijah). 


Tobiah. toh-bi‘uh (Heb. źôbiyyâ H3209, short form of Tosian, “Yahweh 
is good”; see Tosuan). (1) Ancestor of a family of returned exiles who 
could not prove their Israelite descent (Ezra 2:60; Neh. 7:62). 


(2) An Ammonire (or less likely a Jew living in Ammon, descendant of #1 
above) who served as a Persian official and who joined with Sansaitat and 
others in persistently opposing the work of Neneman (Neh. 2:10, 19; 4:3, 
7; 6:1, 12-19; 7:62; 13:4, 7). Both he and his son Jenouanan bore Jewish 
names and were married to Jewish women. Tobiah was in high favor 
with the high priest, Euasue, who gave him a guest room in the tenpte 
compound. He tried to frighten Nehemiah, who regarded him as his 
chief enemy and cast him and his household goods out of the temple 


guest chamber (13:4-9). Some scholars think that the family of Toss 
(#2), which in the 3rd cent. B.C. vied with the family of Onis for the 
high priesthood, was descended from this Tobiah. 


Tobias. toh-bi‘uhs (Gk. Tobias, from Heb. źfôbiyyâ H3209, “Yahweh is 
good”; see Tosian). (1) Son of Tobit (Tob. 1:9 et al.). See Apocrypna. 


(2) Father or grandfather of a wealthy Jewish man named Hyrcanus (2 
Macc. 3:11). This Tobias may have been a descendant of Tosian (#2). 
According to Josepxus (Ant. 12.5.1 88237-41), the powerful Tobiad family 
later supported Menetaus against Jason in the struggle for the high 
priesthood. 


Tobijah. toh-bi‘juh (Heb. ‘ébiyyahti H3210 and źôbiyyâ H3209, 
“Yahweh is good”). (1) One of six Leves whom King Jenosnarnar sent to 
teach the aw in the cities of Juvan (2 Chr. 17:8). Appointed to the same 
mission were a number of princes and priests. 

(2) One of a group of Jewish exiles who brought gold and silver from 
Basyton to help those who had returned under Zerussase; from these gifts 
a crown was to be made for Joshua (Jesnua) the high priest (Zech. 6:10, 


14). The form of the Hebrew name in this passage is elsewhere rendered 
Tosan in the KJV and other English Bibles (Ezra 2:60 et al.; this 


inconsistency has no basis in the Hebrew text). 


Tobit, Book of. See Apocrypua. 


Tochen. See Toren praca). 


Togarmah. toh-gahr’muh (Heb. tõgarmâ H9328, meaning unknown). 
Son of Gomer and grandson of Jammer (Gen. 10:3; 1 Chr. 1:6). He was no 
doubt the eponymous ancestor of a people group that bore his name. In 


Ezekre a nation called Bern rocarman is described as carrying on extensive 
trade with Tyre in horses and mules (Ezek. 27:14); it is mentioned also as 
one of the allies of Macoc in association with Gomer, Persia, Cus, and Pur 
(38:6). Togarmah is probably to be associated with Til-garimmu, a city 
located in Urartu (Armenia), the eastern part of Cappapocia, SE of the Black 
Sea. 


Tohu. See Toan. 


Toi. See Tov. 


Token (place). toh’kuhn (Heb. token H9421, possibly “measure”). 
Also Tochen. A town within the tribal territory of Simeon, listed between 
Rimmon and Assan (1 Chr. 4:32). The parallel list omits Token and has 
Eruer in its place (Josh. 19:7 MT), but some scholars believe that Token 
is original and that it dropped out of the Hebrew text (to keep the total 
number of towns at four, Ain and Rimmon can be read as the name of 
one town, En rmmon). However, this view leaves unexplained the 
omission of Ether in 1 Chronicles, and so others argue that Token and 
Ether are alternate names for the same town. If they are different towns, 
the location of Token is unknown. 


token (sign). A word that in the KJV of the OT is used practically 
synonymously with “sign” (Exod. 13:9, 16). In Num. 17:10 and Josh. 
2:12 it means a memorial of something past. In the NT (KJV) “token” is 
self-explanatory: Mk. 14:44 (NIV, “signal”); Phil. 1:28 (NIV, “sign”); 2 
Thess. 1:5; 3:17 (NIV “evidence,” “distinguishing mark”). 


Tokhath. See Tixvan. 


Tola. toh‘luh (Heb. tôlā: H9356, prob. “worm” or “crimson”; gentilic 
t6la € H9358, “Tolaite”). (1) Firstborn son of Issacuar, grandson of Jaco, 
and eponymous ancestor of the Tolaite clan (Gen. 46:13; Num. 26:23). 
In the time of Dav, the descendants of Tola who were “fighting men” 
numbered 22,600 (1 Chr. 7:1-2; some interpret the number to mean 22 
muster units totaling 600 soldiers). 

(2) Son of Puah, descendant of Issachar, and judge (leader) of Israel 
for twenty-three years after the time of Asimezecn (Jdg. 10:1-2). He did not 
live within the tribal territory of Issachar but rather in the hill country of 
Epnram in a town called Shamir. See Suamr crace). The expression “rose to 
save Israel” is used only of Tola, but the text does not give additional 
details about his work. 


Tolad. See Errorav. 


toll. See taxes. 


tomb. This term may refer to a chamber, vault, or crypt, either 
underground or above. Sometimes it designates a pretentious burying 
place on a special site. It may be a beehive structure where many bodies 
can be placed. In general, any burying place is a tomb. The Hebrews 
were not impressed by the tombs of Ecyer, hence their burials remained 
simple, most burying sites being unmarked. Some kings were interred in 
a vault in Jerusaiem (1 Ki. 2:10; 11:43); just where this burial place was 
located has not been determined. Some mention their “father’s tomb” (2 
Sam. 2:32; Neh. 2:3). 
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Tombs of NT times were either caves or they were holes dug into 
stone cliffs. Since only grave clothes are mentioned in connection with 
tombs, it seems certain that the Jews used neither caskets nor 
sarcophagi. Tombs carried no inscriptions, no paintings. Embalming, 
learned in Egypt (Gen. 50:2), was soon a lost art (Jn. 11:39). A general 
opening gave access to vaults that opened on ledges to provide support 
for the stone doors. The door to such a grave weighed from one to three 
tons (.9 to 2.7 metric tons), hence the miracle of the stone being rolled 
away from Jesus’ tomb (Lk. 24:2; Jn. 20:1). See surzat. 


tongs. This English term is usually the rendering of Hebrew melqa/ayim 
H4920 (the dual ending suggests a device consisting of two pieces). Both 
the NIV and the NRSV use “tongs” in three occurrences of this Hebrew 
noun (1 Ki. 7:49; 2 Chr. 4:21; Isa. 6:6), but elsewhere the NIV has “wick 
trimmers” and the NRSV “snuffers” (Exod. 25:38; 37:23; Num. 4:9; the 
KJV has “tongs” in all but Exod. 37:23, where it uses “snuffers”). In most 
of the passages, the reference is probably to devices made of gold that 
were used to dress the wicks of the seven-branched tamestanp in the 
TABERNACLE and tempik, the burnt parts of the wicks being placed in snuff 


trays. 


tongue. This term (Heb. las6n H4383; Gk. glossa G1185) is used in a 
variety of ways: (1) An organ of the body, used sometimes in drinking 


(lapping) as Gmrox’s men did (Jdg. 7:5; see also Ps. 68:23; Zech. 14:12; 
Mk. 7:33; Rev. 16:10). (2) An organ of speech (Job 27:4; Ps. 35:28; Prov. 
15:2; Mk. 7:35). (3) A language or dialect (Gen. 10:5, 20; Deut. 28:49; 
Dan. 1:4; Acts 1:19; 2:8; 10:46). (4) A people or race having a common 
language (Isa. 66:18; Dan. 3:4; Rev. 5:9; 10:11). 


The figurative uses, based on (2) above, are interesting. The tongue 
can be sharpened, that is, made to utter caustic words (Ps. 64:3; 140:3). 
It is a sharp sword (57:4). It is gentle when it uses quieting language 
(Prov. 25:15). Ranting is a rage of tongues (Ps. 31:20; Hos. 7:16). The 
tongue is the pen of an eager writer (Ps. 45:1), a shrewd antagonist 
(52:2). The tongue of the just is a treasure (Prov. 10:20; 12:18) and a 
mark of wisdom (Isa. 50:4). It is like a bow (Jer. 9:3), an arrow (9:8), 
and a lash (18:18). The miracle at Prnrecosr included “tongues of fire” 
(Acts 2:3). The tongue is little but can do great things (Jas. 3:5, 8). 


tongues, confusion of. See Barr. 


tongues, gift of. A spiritual gift mentioned in Mk. 16:17; Acts 2:1-13; 
10:44-46; 19:6; 1 Cor. 12-14. See carrs, sprirua.. The gift appeared on the 
day of Penrecosr with the outpouring of the Hoty serrr on the assembled 
believers (Acts 2:1-13). The external phenomena heralding the Spirit’s 
coming were followed by the internal filling of all those gathered 
together there. The immediate result was that they “began to speak in 
other tongues.” The context makes clear that “other tongues” means 
languages different from their own and, by implication, previously 
unknown to the speakers; for the amazement of the crowd, coming from 
many lands, was caused by the fact that Galileans could speak these 
varied languages. Under the Spirit’s control they spoke “as the Spirit 
enabled”; the utterances were praise to God (2:11; 10:46). The gift was 
not designed merely to facilitate the preaching of the cospr1; the message 
in 2:14-36 was not delivered in more than one language. There is no 
express NT instance of this gift being used to evangelize others. (At 
Lystra, PauL and Barnasas preached in Greek, not the native Lycaonian, 
which they did not understand.) The gift of tongues on Pentecost was a 


direct witness to God’s presence and work in their midst. While the gift 
came upon all those assembled when the Spirit was poured out (2:4), 
there is no indication that the three thousand converts at Pentecost 
received the gift. 

It is not explicitly stated that the Samaritans received this gift when the 
Spirit was imparted to them, but the request of Simon Magus to buy the 
power to bestow the Spirit indicates that some external manifestation did 
result (Acts 8:14-19). The Pentecostal phenomenon clearly appeared 
again when the Holy Spirit was poured out on the Genrmes in the house of 
Corneuus (10:44-46). Here again it served as a miraculous token of the 
divine approval and acceptance of these Gentile believers (11:15-17; 
15:7-9). The appearing of the phenomenon in connection with the 
twelve disciples at Epursus (19:6), who dispensationally stood before 
Pentecost, marked the full incorporation of this group into the church 
and authenticated Paul’s teaching. 


The gift of tongues is mentioned by Paul as one of the spiritual gifts so 
richly bestowed on the Corinthian believers. Their reaction to this gift 
drew forth Paul’s discussion of the varied gifts. They are enumerated, 
compared, and evaluated by their usefulness to the cuurcu. He lists the 
gifts twice and places tongues and their interpretation at the end (1 Cor. 
12:8-10, 28-30), thus rebuking the Corinthians’ improper evaluation of 
this spectacular gift. He emphasized the comparative value of tongues 
and prophecy by insisting that “five intelligible words” spoken in the 
church were of more value than “ten thousand words in a tongue” not 
understood (14:19). Paul felt it necessary to regulate the use of tongues 
in their assembly; the ideal place for their exercise was in private 
(14:28). He insisted that not more than two or three speak in tongues, 
and that they do so in turn, and one should interpret; no one was to 
speak in tongues if no interpreter was present (14:27-28). Speaking in 
tongues was not prohibited (14:39), but intelligent preaching in 
understandable words was vastly superior. 


Two views are held as to the exact nature of the Corinthian “tongues.” 
One view holds that they were foreign languages that the speakers were 
miraculously enabled to speak without having previously learned them. 
This view is demanded by Acts 2:1-13, unless it is maintained that the 


two phenomena are quite distinct. That they were intelligible utterances 
is urged from the fact that they could be interpreted and were the 
vehicle of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving (1 Cor. 14:14-17). 


Many commentators, however, hold that the Corinthian tongues were 
not identical with the tongues at Pentecost but were ecstatic outbursts of 
prayer and praise in which the utterances often became abnormal and 
incoherent and the connection with the speaker’s own conscious 
intellectual activity was suspended. It is held that the utterances were 
incomprehensible to the speaker as well as to the audience (1 Cor. 
14:14) and that the resultant edification was emotional only (14:4). But 
14:4 may only mean that the person’s understanding was “unfruitful” to 
others. Its advocates further hold that this view is indicated in the fact 
that interpretation was likewise a special gift (12:10). 


From 1 Cor. 14:27-28 it is clear that this speaking in tongues was not 
uncontrollable. It was very different from the religious frenzy that 
marked some pagan rites in which the worshiper lost control both of 
reason and the power of will. Any manifestation of tongues that is not 
under the speaker’s control is thereby suspect (14:32). 


tongues of fire. One of the phenomena that occurred at the 
outpouring of the Hoty sprr on the day of Pentecost. Believers assembled in 


an upper room saw “what seemed to be tongues of fire that separated 
and came to rest on each of them” (Acts 2:3) as they were all filled with 
the Holy Spirit. The tongues of fire were symbolic of the Holy Spirit, 
who came in power on the church. 


tools. The Bible makes reference to tools only incidentally, usually in 
connection with the arts and crafts (see occupations anp prorsssions). The 


references to Brzate, and Onouas, who were especially endowed with skills 
to build the tasernace (Exod. 31:1-11; 35:30—36:1), and to the 
importation of Phoenician craftsmen by Sotomon to build the temre (1 Ki. 
7:13), suggest that not many Hebrews were gifted in the use of tools. 


Woodworkers made use of metal saws, probably of the Egyptian pull- 
type, with the teeth pointing toward the handle. They were also used for 


cutting strone (cf. 1 Ki. 7:9; Isa. 10:15). Mallets were probably used by the 
carpenter instead of hammers (Jdg. 4:21; cf. 5:26). At least a half dozen 
Hebrew words are used with reference to the ax, indicating a variety of 
these useful tools. The blade might be set parallel, or at right angles to 
the handle, which itself might be long or short. Stone, bronze, and iron 
were materials used, and methods of hafting varied considerably (cf. 
Deut. 20:19 and 19:5 with 2 Ki. 6:5 and Jer. 10:3). Axes also doubled as 
weapons (Jdg. 9:48; Jer. 46:22). The carpenter used also scrapers, 
planes, and chisels for cutting (Isa. 44:13), with awls and drills for 
making holes (Exod. 21:6; Deut. 15:17). The knife was ubiquitous, and 
used for all types of cutting. For layout and measuring, the line was 
used, with the plumb-bob, compasses, some kind of square, and rules. 
Scripture references to these items are numerous. 
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Various tools crafted by carpenters, including plow, threshing sledge, olive press, winnowing fork, and broom. 


Agricultural tools included the plowshare, sickle or pruning hook, ox- 
goad, mattock, forks and shovels, and the ax (1 Sam. 13:21; 1 Ki. 7:40, 
45; Joel 3:13). Sharpening was mostly accomplished with stones and 
files (1 Sam. 13:21). The blacksmith sharpened many tools by heating 
the metal and hammering out the edges. The potter had his own variety, 
including the wheel, kiln, tournettes, paddle-and-anvil, scrapers, and 
burnishers (see porrery). Other crafts, such as weaving, tanning, dyeing, 
tent-making, painting, jewelry-making, engraving, sculpture, etc., all had 
their special tools and equipment. 


tooth. See tern. 


topaz. See minerats. 


Tophel. toh’fuhl (Heb. tépel H9523, meaning uncertain). A town or 
region “in the desert east of the Jordan,” mentioned only in the opening 
words of Deuteronomy; it is one of several places that help to locate the 
area where Moszs spoke to Israel (Deut. 1:1). The precise location of 
Tophel is uncertain. Many scholars tentatively identify it with the 
modern village of et-'Tafileh, in a fertile valley some 20 mi. SE (32 km.) 
of the S tip of the Dra sea and 7 mi. (11 km.) NNE of Perra. 


Topheth. toh‘fit (Heb. topet H9532 and topteh H9533 [Isa. 30:33], 
possibly “hearth, cooking stove”). KJV Tophet. An area in the Valley of 
Hinnom; the latter was probably part of the Wadi er-Rababi, the deep- 
sided valley W and S of Jerusatem that traditionally separated the tribes of 
Bensamin and Jupan. The Valley of Hinnom served as a sacred grove or 
garden of the Canaanites, later the center of Baa. worship by apostate 
Jews (Jer. 32:35). The cultic activity seems to have involved the ritual 
sacrifice of firstborn infants to the god Morrcu. The name Topheth occurs 
only in the OT (2 Ki. 23:10; Isa. 30:33; Jer. 7:31-32; 19:6, 11-14). The 
cult practiced there was most popular in the reigns of Anaz and Manassen, 
who are said to have sacrificed their own sons in Hinnom, undoubtedly a 
reference to Tophet (2 Chr. 28:3; 33:6). Under the restoration of Josan, 
the shrine of Topheth was desecrated and apparently destroyed (2 Ki. 
23:10), but the memory of the awesome place lived on and became a 
symbol of the desolation and judgment of sin. It was filled with refuse 
from the walled city throughout later antiquity and its precise location is 
lost. 


Torah. toh‘ruh (Heb. tôrâ H9368, “instruction, rule, law”). The Hebrew 
name given to the Penrateucn, that is, the five books of Moses. This term, 


often rendered “law,” must not be interpreted in a solely legal sense—a 
connotation that was encouraged by the Sepruacinr with its rendition of 
the Hebrew noun with Greek nomos G3795. Rather, Torah is primarily a 
way of life derived from the covenant relationship between God and Israel. 
For example, the word can refer equally well to prophetic utterance (cf. 
Isa. 1:10; 8:16) and to the counseling of the wise (Prov. 13:4). Even in 
the Pentateuch, the term sometimes means decisions in respect to equity 
(Exod. 18:20), instruction in respect to behavior (Gen. 26:5; Exod. 13:9), 
rules in respect to cult (Lev. 6:9, 14, 25; et al.). It also covers the 
principle of justice: there shall be one Torah for the native and for the 
stranger (Exod. 12:49). In rabbinic tradition, Torah connotes the written 
code plus oral interpretation as codified into the 613 precepts. See 
Tatmup. Thus Torah is the Jewish way of life, requiring total dedication 
by reason of the covenant. 


torch. See amr. 


tormentor. This term is used by the KJV as the literal rendering of 
basanistés G991, which occurs only in Jesus’ parable of the two debtors 
(Matt. 18:34). The Greek term was applied to jailers whose job it was 
not only to guard prisoners, but also to examine and torture them. 
Ordinarily, debtors were sold into slavery if they could not pay, but 
sometimes they were sent to a detention center; here a merciless 
basanistés would make their lives miserable until restitution was made. 


tortoise. See anmais. 


Tou. too (Heb. to ti H9495 and to H9497, possibly a Hurrian name). 
Also Toi. King of Hamam on the Orontes River. All that is known about 
him is that he sent his son Joram (Hadoram) to Davi with gifts, 


congratulating the Israelite king for his defeat of their common foe 
Hapapezer Of Zosan (2 Sam. 8:9-10; 1 Chr. 18:9-10). Some think that Tou’s 


objective was to establish a treaty relationship with David; in any case, a 
diplomatic relationship would have been beneficial to both parties. 


tow. This English term, referring to the short and coarse fibers of flax 
before spinning, is used by the KJV in three passages (Jdg. 16:9; Isa. 
1:31; 43:17). Modern versions use a variety of equivalents, such as 
“string, fiber, tinder, wick.” 


towel. This word is used by English versions only in Jn. 13:4-5, where 
it renders Greek lention G3317, referring to the linen cloth used by Jesus 
to dry the feet of the apostles in the upper room. 


tower. A lofty structure used for purposes of protection or attack, such 
as to defend a city wall, particularly at a gate or a corner in the wall (2 
Chr. 14:7; 26:9); to protect flocks and herds and to safeguard roads (2 
Ki. 17:9; 2 Chr. 26:10; 27:4); to observe and to attack a city (Isa. 23:13); 
to protect a vineyard (Matt. 21:33). 


town. One normally thinks of the English word town as referring to 
something larger than a vurace but smaller than a cry, yet in actual usage 
the distinctions often blur (as when we speak of Chicago as a town). In 
the Bible it is even more difficult to discriminate clearly between the 
relevant terms. The primary Hebrew word for “city,” ‘ir H6551, can be 
applied to a place as large as Nweven (Jon. 1:3), but it is also used very 
frequently of towns whose inhabitants could not have numbered more 
than a few hundred. The same is true of Greek polis G4484 (applied, e.g., 
to Jrerusatem, Matt. 4:5, but also to Nazaretu, 2:23). The Hebrew term for 
“daughter,” bat H1426, can refer to the dependent villages of a walled 
city (e.g., the settlements surrounding Hesupon, Num. 21:25), but it is 
applied as well to larger cities in figurative language (e.g., “daughter 
Zion,” Isa. 1:8 NRSV). Several other Hebrew terms can be applied to 
small villages (e.g., Num. 32:41; Neh. 11:25-30; Esth. 9:19). Greek komé 
G3267 is applied only to small towns (Matt. 9:35 et al.). 


According to Lev. 25:31, “villages without walls” come under a 
different law of redemption: its houses were to be returned to the seller 
in the Jusure Year, whereas city houses could not be redeemed if more 
than a year passed from the time of sale. In the OT period, the city was 
distinguished by having a defensive wall as well as being the center of 
commerce and industry, and in some cases the place where the local 
governor lived. In the NT period, the difference between city and town 
(or village) consisted in the possession of a constitution and law differing 
from country law, and following the law of the crown. In later times, a 
city was so designated if it was the bishop’s seat. Towns were principally 
country agricultural centers, dependent on walled cities for protection 
and for the sale and exchange of farm produce. 


town clerk. See occupations ann proressions (under clerk). 


Trachonitis. See Traconits. 


Traconitis. trak’uh-ni‘tis (Gk. Trachdnitis G5551, “rugged region”). 
Also Trachonitis. A district E of the province of Garne: and S of the city of 
Damascus; during the time of Jesus it was part of the tetrarchy of Pum (Lk. 
3:1). In 23 B.C. Heron the Great received the task of pacifying Traconitis, 
Batanea (Bassan), and Auranitis (Havran), unruly tribes to the NE of the 
Jorpan. After Herod’s death in 4 B.C., his domain was divided among his 
three sons, and Philip was granted this territory, inhabited mainly by 
non-Jews. Philip died in A.D. 34 and his territory came under the 
jurisdiction of Syra, but in 37 the emperor Cauicuta granted it to Acripa, 
grandson of Herod the Great. Traconitis was only a small part of this 
tetrarchy, located around Tracon in the NE of the territory. It 
corresponds with the modern el-Lejas, a plateau of some 350 sq. mi. (900 
sq. km.), consisting of volcanic lava beds, intercalated with volcanic 
necks, ash beds, and sills. The dissected terrain, the thin soils, and its 
proximity to the desert to the E, all contributed to its poverty, sparsity of 
population, and the lawless character of the district. 


trade and travel. 


I. Trade in the OT. Asranam came from a trading port, Ur of the 
Chaldees, which stood in those days at the head of the Persian Gulf, on 
whose waters humans first learned deep-sea navigation. Porrery from Ur 
has been identified in the ruins of Mohenjo-Daro on the Indus, and Ur 
was no doubt a trading station between the seaborne commerce of the 
Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, and the caravan routes of the Eupurates 
Valley. The most negotiable route between E and W ran this way. The 
fact that Abraham was rich in gold and silver as well as in the nomad 
assets of flocks and herds (Gen. 13:2; 24:22, 53) is an indication of the 
wealth of his birthplace and of the commerce that no doubt existed 
between the desert and the town. The middlemen of this early commerce 
in the ANE were the people of the desert. 


Ecypr, from earliest times, had been a great trading nation. A famous 
wall painting tells pictorially the story of the exploratory trading 
expedition sent by Princess Hatshepsut to Punt on the Somali coast 
fourteen centuries before Christ, and an interesting papyrus speaks of 
Wen-Amon’s quest for fine cedar on the Lebanese shore three centuries 
later. Hatshepsut’s venture had been a quest for myrrh trees, for the 
embalming practices of the Egyptians needed vast imports of spices and 
incense. The southern section of the Arabian Peninsula, known as Arabia 
Felix (Fortunate Arasa), owed its name to the myrrh and frankincense 
produced there, and the bulk of this commerce followed the caravan 
routes NW through the peninsula with Egypt as the chief market. Stave 
trading formed a profitable sideline, and it is significant that Joser was 
sold to a company of Isumaruires carrying myrrh into Egypt (Gen. 37:25). 
The rich imports of the land were balanced by an export trade in corn, 
and by tribute money from the neighboring spheres of Egyptian 
dominance. It is recorded that corn was paid for in weighed silver 
(41:57; 42:3, 25, 35; 43:11). Egypt was a heavy importer of precious 
stones and metals, some of which must have been of Indian origin 
brought up the Rep sea and through the canal, which was periodically 
open between the head of the waterway and the Nuz. Egyptian 
monuments speak of similar commerce with the N and with the Minoan 
thalassocracy of Crete (the Keftiu of early records). 


The first organized commerce of the Hebrew people was under 
Sotomon, Whose farsighted trading ventures were inspired by the 
Phoenician mercantile cities of Tyre and Swon. It is possible that the 
building of the temple first made the Phoenicians aware of the market to 
be found in their own hinterland, and of the profit to be gained from a 
partnership with the people who dominated the land route to the Gulf of 
Agasan. Cedar for the architectural projects of David and Solomon was 
collected at Tyre from the lumbermen in the ranges and rafted down to 
Joppa, a distance of 74 mi. (120 km.). It was then hauled 32 mi. (52 km.) 
up to Jerusatem (1 Ki. 5:6, 9; 2 Chr. 2:16). The partnership thus begun was 
extended in a joint venture out of Ezion ceser at the head of the Gulf of 
Aqabah, down the Red Sea to Orn and Inna. Hiram king of Tyre supplied 
the pilots (1 Ki. 9:27-28; 10:11). Ophir was in all probability in S Arabia, 
but the cargoes mentioned in 1 Ki. 10:22 suggest a trading connection 
with India. 


A larger type of vessel was used in this ocean-going commerce, the 
“ships of Tarshish” (10:22 KJV; NIV, “trading ships”). Tarsus was 
probably Tartessos in Spain, and for such distant and exacting voyaging 
the Phoenicians had developed a sturdy type of vessel called by this 
name. An “Indiaman” or a “China clipper” in the days of more recent 
ocean commerce did not necessarily journey to the lands mentioned in 
the title. They were types of reliable ocean craft. Similarly the Egyptians 
called the Phoenician galleys engaged on the Cretan run “Keftiu ships.” 
The text quoted seems to imply that Solomon’s traders were speedily 
throwing off the tutelage of Tyre and venturing forth on their own. 
Judea supplied Phoenicia with wheat, honey, oil, and balm (1 Ki. 5:11). 

Centuries later, Tyrian traders would bring fish into Jerusalem and 
distress Neneman by their Sassarn trading (Neh. 13:16). The timber trade 
too continued into postcaptivity days, and Ezra made arrangements 
similar to those of Solomon to secure his supplies of Lebanese timber (1 
Ki. 5:6, 9; 2 Chr. 2:16; Ezra 3:7). Oil was also exported to Egypt (Hos. 
12:1), and a small domestic export trade in woven goods from Judea 
seems to be implied in Prov. 31:24. 


When the Hebrew monarchy fell apart after Solomon’s death, it is 
possible that an interesting commercial situation may have arisen. Israr, 


the northern kingdom, must have inherited the profitable but seductive 
alliance with the Phoenician trading towns. Jezgre, daughter of the 
prince of Sidon, married Anas to seal this partnership. The southern 
kingdom, however, lay across communication lines to Aqabah and the 
Red Sea, and there is every evidence that Juvan had reverted, after 
Solomon, to an agricultural economy with nothing more than petty 
trading. Apart from a half-hearted attempt by Jrnosnarnar to revive it (1 
Ki. 22:48), the eastern trade seems to have vanished with the king who 
inspired and ordered it. It may have been at this time that Phoenicians, 
denied the convenient route down the Red Sea, discovered the sea route 
to India by way of the Cape of Good Hope. A passage in Herodotus (Hist. 
4.42) seems to imply that the intrepid traders succeeded in this amazing 
achievement. The prosperity of the Phoenician cities certainly continued, 
and Ezek. 27 is an eloquent record of the wide and tireless trading 
activity of Tyre. Ahab’s prosperity is also vouched for by archaeological 
confirmation of the king’s “ivory palace” (1 Ki. 22:39). 

The commercial consequences of the break with Baa, worship and the 
death of Jezebel is an interesting speculation. Tyre, without great 
difficulty, could strangle the economic life of Israel. Tyre’s dependence 
on the hinterland for primary produce would provide a strong deterrent, 
but there is no doubt that the choice on Mount Carmer with which Ersan 
confronted the people involved economic as well as_ theological 
considerations. The Hebrew kingdoms from this time onward fell into 
the background as far as commerce was concerned. The exuz brought vast 
depopulation, and the restored Israel was a largely agricultural economy. 
Internal interchange of goods was vigorous enough from earliest times, 
and provisions in the law lay stress on fairness of dealing, and honesty in 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (Lev. 19:35-36; Deut. 25:13-16). The petty trading in 
the tevr, castigated by Curisr, was a sample of the seamier side of this 
internal commerce; but the foreign trade, which invited investment and 
brought great wealth, was no more. Palestine at the close of the OT and 
in the time of Christ was a poor land. 
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II. Trade in the NT. Trade and commerce have small place in the 
Gospris. The people of Palestine were aware of the activities of merchant 
and trader, for such parables as those of the talents and the merchant 
who found a “pearl of great price” were obviously meant to be 
understood by those to whom they were addressed. Trade, in the wider 
sense of the word, all through NT times, was supremely in the hands of 
Rome and of Iray. There was a growing interference of the state in 
matters of commerce. The legal machinery by which a “mark on his 
right hand or on his forehead” could prevent the nonconformist from 
buying or selling (Rev. 13:16-17) was early apparent. 

The foreign trade of the Roman empire was extensive and varied; it was 
also one-sided, in important cases, for the hoards of Roman coins 
commonly found in India are an indication of perilously unbalanced 
trade and great leakage of bullion. Latin and Greek words in early Irish, 
German, Iranian, and even in Indian and Mongolian tongues, suggest the 
influence of trade. Archaeology, especially on the S Indian coast, 
provides similar evidence. Roman merchants were ubiquitous. There was 
a Roman market at Delphi outside the sacred precincts for the trade in 
amulets and souvenirs, and this was probably typical of Italian 
enterprise abroad wherever crowds were gathered for sacred or profane 
purposes. From the second century B.C. a Roman city stood on Delos, the 
Aegean center of the slave trade, and when Mithridates in 88 B.C. 
massacred the Italian residents of Asia mnor and the surrounding coasts, 
twenty-five thousand fell in Delos alone out of a total of one hundred 
thousand, mostly traders and the agents of commerce. 


Rome itself was a vast market, and a grim satiric chapter in the 


Apocalypse (Rev. 18)—constructed after the fashion of an OT taunt song, 
partly in imitation of Ezek. 27—speaks of the wealth and volume of the 
capital’s trade and the disruption of the world’s economy at the fall and 
passing of a market so rich. Roman trade extended far beyond the 
boundaries of the empire. It is certain that merchants from Italy carried 
their goods into unsubdued Germany, Scandinavia, India, and perhaps 
China. All this activity sprang from Rome’s dominance, the peace that 
she widely policed, and the absence of political frontiers. There was 
reason in the merchants’ lament predicted in the chapter quoted. 
Fortunes could be made and lost and made over again. And of Aucustus 
the merchants said that “through him they sailed the seas in safety, 
through him they could make their wealth, through him they were 
happy.” The fascinating account of the last journey of Paur to Rome (Acts 
27), first in a ship from Apramyrrium and then in an Alexandrian freighter, 
probably under charter to the Roman government for the transport of 
Egyptian corn to the capital, gives a firsthand picture of the hazards of 
trade, and of the navigation, the ships, and the management of 
Mediterranean commerce. 


There is not much information about the commodities of export trade. 
Oysters came to Rome from Britain in barrels of sea water. The tin trade 
of Cornwall, first exploited by the Phoenicians, doubtless continued 
under Rome. Northern Gaul seems to have had the rudiments of an 
exporting textile industry, and Gaul certainly exported Samian pottery. 
Underwater archaeology on wrecked ships has revealed that large 
cargoes of wine were carried. A monogram of a double “S” seems to 
indicate that one such freighter, wrecked near Marseilles, was the 
property of a shipowner who lived at Delos, one Severus Sestius. On the 
subject of mass production for such trade there is little information, and 
none concerning the business organization involved. Certain localities, 
however, became famous for special commodities, and the commerce 
implied was no doubt in the hands of specialist traders working a market 
of their own choice and creation. Lyp, for example (Acts 16:14), “a 
dealer in purple cloth from the city of Thyatira” in Asia Minor, was 
found at Puuri in Macepoma in pursuit of her trade. Corinthian bronze 
and the Cilician cloth that was the raw material of Paul’s “tentmaking” 
were probably distributed, locally or abroad, by similar private 


enterprise (18:3). The imagery of John’s apocalyptic letter to Laopicea 
(Rev. 3:14-18) is based partly on trade and industry of the rich Asian 
town. An important item of trade in Epuesus, now that the harbor was 
silting and the port losing its trade and prosperity to Smyrna, was the 
manufacture of silver shrines of Artemis to sell to the pilgrims and 
tourists who visited the famous temple. 


Ramsay’s illuminating research revealed a Laodicean trade in valuable 
wool garments of various kinds. Glossy black fleeces were produced in 
this district and the neighboring Corosse by some system of crossbreeding, 
the genetic effects of which were apparent in the Anatolian flocks of the 
area until comparatively recent times. There is also evidence of a 
Laodicean eye salve, based probably on the thermal mud of the nearby 
Hirrapous. Hence the taunt in the letter about “white garments,” and the 
anointing of the eyes of the spirit with a more effective medicine. 
Another of the seven churches of the Apocalypse was a center of trade 
and commerce. More trane cups are named in the records of Tuyatira than 
in those of any other Asian city. Lydia’s trade (Acts 16:14) possibly fell 
under the category of the dyers. They brewed a red dye, perhaps the 
modern turkey red, from the madder root, which grows abundantly in 
the district. This purre was nearer in color to scarlet than blue, and 
Lydia’s presence in Macedonia, 500 mi. (800 km.) away, suggests that 
the commodity was an important export. It is curious to note in this 
connection that John uses the figure of Jrzese., the woman given to Anas 
of Israel to seal a commercial and political alliance with Puosrnicia, to 
describe a “Nicolaitan” of Thyatira, whose fault may have been some 
spiritually damaging trade association with the surrounding pagan 
world. 


The trade guilds were a major source of difficulty for Christians who 
sought in their work and in their social activity to emerge from a pagan 
world with their conscience intact. The guilds or collegia are mentioned 
in Acts 19 as a source of organized opposition to the preaching of 
Christianity. The guilds were not trade unions in the modern sense of the 
word. Their functions were primarily social, and they covered all trades 
and professions. There are records of guilds of bankers, doctors, 
architects, producers of linen and woolen goods, workers in metal or 


stone or clay, builders, carpenters, farmers, fishers, bakers, pastry cooks, 
embalmers, and transport workers. Like the modern Rotary Club, the 
guilds satisfied the need for social intercourse, but in the close-knit 
society of the ancient world they exercised a function and demonstrated 
an influence unlike that of any comparable organization today. 


In Ephesus the guild of silversmiths and allied trades exerted enough 
pressure on authority and public opinion to check the free activities of 
Paul in the city. The famous letter of Pliny (Ep. 10.96), in which the 
repression of vigorous Christian activity in Biraynm~ in A.D. 112 is vividly 
described, is fairly clear indication that the guild of the butchers, 
alarmed at the falling-off in sales of sacrificial meat, was the ally of the 
pagan priesthoods in rousing the official persecution of the thriving 
church. Nor was it easy for Christians to prosper in their trade or 
business if they attempted to refrain from membership in the appropriate 
guild or participation in its activities. Since those activities included 
periodic feasts in the temple of the god or goddess whose patronage was 
traditionally acknowledged by the trade or calling concerned, what was 
the faithful Christian to do? Hence the activities of the “Nicolaitans,” the 
“followers of Balaam” and of “Jezebel” of Thyatira, castigated by Jude, 
Peter, and John. The simple functions and operations of trade and 
commerce may thus have proved a source of embarrassment, 
controversy, and division in the early church. 


III. Travel. Trade implied travel, and many of the great journeys of 
the ancient world were made in the pursuit of commerce. Those who 
pioneered the trade routes from the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf to 
the Indus civilization and Ceylon must have been intrepid voyagers. The 
blazing of the “amber route” from Italy to the Baltic coast, the “incense 
routes” from Arabia Felix through Petra to Palestine, or the Phoenician 
seaways to Cornwall and the W African coast, not to mention the 
circumnavigation of the continent, must have been by experienced and 
determined travelers. All this voyaging was in the interest of ultimate 
commercial gain. But there were other motives: 


© Dr. James C. Martin This aerial view shows a section through which passed the so-called Via Maris, a major 


trade road of ancient Palestine, connecting Egypt, Europe, and Asia. (View to the W.) 


A. Colonization. Motivated first by the pressure of increasing 
population on the limited resources of their homeland, Greek colonies 
spread around the coasts of the Mediterranean and Black seas, unbroken 
save for the length of African coastland from the Gulf of Syrtis Major 
westward. These colonies were places of trade as well as of settlement, 
and the population often remained distinctive and apart from the natives 
of the area. Communication was maintained between colony and 
metropolis, and this was a major occasion of ancient travel. Motives 
similar to that which sent Abraham’s steward to the homeland in search 
of a bride for Isaac kept people moving over such routes of folk 
migration. 


B. Exploration. Curiosity and a desire for knowledge have always 
been important objects for human wandering. Curiosity accounted for 
the journey of the queen of Suesa to visit Solomon (1 Ki. 10); and if the 
Mac, as their gifts imply, also came from Arabia Felix, it was the same 
SE caravan route that, in a nobler curiosity, brought the Nativity visitors 
to Betutenem. Curiosity, with historical ends in view, had been the travel 
motive of the Greek Herodotus in the fifth century B.C. His journeyings 
covered a wider area even than those of Paul. Exploration was organized 
by Hatshepsut around the Somali coast, by Alexander around Arabia, 
and by Nero up the Nile. Trade and conquest were the motives in mind. 


Less complex were the aims of the daring party from the Bay of Tripoli 
who, according to Herodotus (Hist. 4.174), crossed the Sahara, 
discovered the Pygmies, and first saw the Niger. 


C. Migration. Great folk movements fill all ancient history from 
neolithic times onward, and the Bible mentions directly and indirectly 
instances of such mass travel. Abraham left Ur by the NW caravan routes 
that followed the Fertile Crescent in a great curve up the Euphrates 
Valley and around into Canaan. The same route continued down the 
Jordan Valley and by the coast road into Egypt, or by way of the Arabah 
into the Sinai triangle or Egypt. It was along this southern route that 
Jacob’s family journeyed on their various movements into and out of 
Egypt. The nomad movements of the Israelites after the Egyptian 
oppression form a record of mass migration like the “folk-wanderings” of 
the Indo-European tribes that peopled Europe and determined the 
character of Iranian and Indian ethnology in the second millennium B.C. 
Toward the close of the millennium, this movement assumed much more 
massive shape. A sudden influx of refugees would account for the 
aggressive imperialism of the Philistines in the time of Saul and David. 
The movements of conquest and deportation might find a place under 
this head. It was a policy of Assyria and of Babylon to transfer large 
masses of subject populations; and such travel, arduous and enforced 
though it was, occasioned much movement geographically. There was 
some freedom of communication between the deportees and those who 
remained behind, as might be illustrated both from the books of 
Nehemiah and Ezra and from the apocryphal book of Tobit. 


D. Pilgrimage. Religious centers like Jerusalem have always been 
an occasion of travel. The Gospels mention the annual influx from 
Galilee into Jerusalem, and the account of the crucifixion speaks of one 
Smon from Cyrene in Leya who was present in the Holy City as a pilgrim. 
Paul (Acts 20:16) was anxious to be in Jerusalem in time for Pentecost 
and was prepared to travel from Greece for the purpose. 


E. Preaching. The necessities of preaching and teaching caused 
widespread travel in both Greek and Roman times; and this, of course, is 
most strikingly illustrated in the well-defined and admirably recorded 
journeys of Paur. The apostle was only one of many people who traveled 


for that purpose. It is traditionally believed that Tuomas traveled to India, 
and a large Christian group in that subcontinent is traditionally believed 
to have descended from his original foundation. Apoitos (Acts 18:24-28) 
had moved about, no doubt on teaching missions, between Alexandria, 
Corinth, and Ephesus. The emperor Ciaupws, in a stern communication to 
the Jews of Alexandria, spoke of troublemakers who had journeyed to 
the delta town by sea from Syria, and it is likely that this is the first 
reference in secular literature to the widespread missionary travels of 
early Christian preachers. Acts 11:19 and 28:15 similarly refer to such 
unrecorded travelers. It is likely that their journeys were very extensive. 
The tradition, for example, that Josen of Arimathea traveled to 
Glastonbury in Britain may not be history, but the story could have 
arisen only in a world that took for granted the widest and the most 
distant traveling. 


F. Business. Search of a livelihood, as distinct from the pursuit of 
trade, took thousands on long journeys in the ancient world. Juvenal, at 
the end of the first century, complains that the Orontes had long since 
flowed into the Tiber: Rome had become so cosmopolitan that native 
merit could find no place, and the needy and the bad from the ends of 
the earth had sought refuge there. The inhabitants of the Roman ghetto 
were Jews whose business had brought them from Palestine and the 
many provincial centers of the Dispersion, and such uprooted groups were 
not necessarily static. 


G. Service. There were Roman soldiers who had traveled the whole 
world, and the record of Paul’s journey to Rome is an illustration of an 
official journey of a centurion with an armed escort, engaged on a long 
and highly responsible courier task. In OT times we find Abraham’s 
steward undertaking a long journey at his master’s express command; 
Tobit acting as agent for the king of Assyria; and Nehemiah adroitly 
turning a cherished personal project into a royal commission, with all 
the travel privileges and facilities such a task conferred. 


H. Exile. Moses’ flight into Midian was an early instance of a journey 
undertaken to escape from justice, and more formal banishment was an 
accepted penalty in ancient penology. After the troubles in the ghetto, 
Claudius banished all the Jews of the capital (Acts 18:2); and Aquila and 


Priscilla are found in Corinth. It is interesting to note that Aquila had 
come originally from Pontus in Asia Minor. 


Travel was not without its hazards, and Paul in an eloquent passage (2 
Cor. 11:25-27), which finds confirmation in more than one ancient 
writer, speaks of the perils of road and seaway. Luke’s superb account of 
the voyage and wreck of the Alexandrian grain ship is further illustration 
(Acts 27). In NT times, however, travel was rather safer by land than it 
has been at most periods in history. Roads were indeed the great 
contribution of the Romans to Mediterranean civilization, and roads 
promoted the rapid movement of travelers and contributed substantially 
to their safety by facilitating the rapid movement of troops. The Persians 
had invented a swift postal system, but it was used mainly for official 
communications, and no engineering of any major importance was 
involved. Persia and Babylon relied on the enforced local labor for the 
opening of highways, and the imagery of Isa. 40:3-4 is based on the call 
to such contributions of manpower. The Romans, on the other hand, 
formed and planned their roads, engineered them boldly, and for the 
most part paved them. Hence the major contribution to rapid travel. In 
NT times, in spite of the continuing dangers listed by Paul from his own 
experience, the road system was speeding up travel, and the Roman 
Peace was quelling lawlessness. 


Regular passenger services by land or sea were unknown, and there is 
no evidence that the pattern of procedure changed from OT to Roman 
times. Jonan, the record runs (Jon. 1:3), “ran away from the Loro and 
headed for Tarshish. He went down to Joppa, where he found a ship 
bound for that port. After paying the fare, he went aboard and sailed for 
Tarshish.” Nine centuries after the approximate date of Jonah’s flight a 
similar record reads: “When we had sailed across the open sea off the 
coast of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we landed at Myra in Lycia. There the 
centurion found an Alexandrian ship sailing for Italy and put us on 
board” (Acts 27:5-6). Travelers evidently made their own arrangements, 
attached themselves to official parties, accompanied caravans, and 
coordinated their movements with those of trade and commerce. 


The relative convenience of travel by land and sea cannot be 
estimated. In Claudius’s communication to the Alexandrians it is 
expressly stated that the troublesome envoys who came from Syria came 


by sea. A perfectly good land route S from Palestine existed, for the 
Erntopian EuNucH Of Queen Canpace was using it and riding in a chariot (Acts 
8:26-28). On the other hand, the centurion in charge of Paul 
disembarked his party at Purrou and proceeded to Rome probably via the 
canal through the Pontine Marshes and certainly by the Appian way (27:11- 
15), the route described by the poet Horace who negotiated it a century 
before. Why Paul decided (20:13) to go afoot across the base of Cape 
Lectum by the Roman road to Assos in Mysia is difficult to explain, unless 
it was because he sought the privacy for meditation impossible aboard a 
crowded ship. Discomfort must have been the common lot of travelers 
by sea. 


trade guilds. Otherwise known as collegia, trade guilds are first 
mentioned in Acts 19 as a base of organized opposition to the Christian 
church. These societies were not trade unions in the modern sense. Their 
functions were primarily social. Records exist of guilds of bakers, 
bankers, doctors, architects, producers of linen and woolen goods, dyers, 
workers in metal or stone or clay, builders, carpenters, farmers, pastry 
cooks, barbers, embalmers, and transport workers. The collegia satisfied 
the need of the humble for the pleasures of social intercourse and the 
dignity of self-expression. It was the guild of the silversmiths and 
associated trades that, adroitly led, forced Pau. to withdraw from Epuesus. 
It was, it appears, the guild of the butchers that precipitated the 
persecution of A.D. 112 in Birnynm, according to Pliny. The guild 
banquets, with associated worship of the patron deity and the 
compromising fellowship involved, were probably the problem of 1 
Corinthians. The attempt of certain groups to work out a form of 
compromise, so essential to the social comfort, and indeed livelihood of 
many Christians, led to the strong reproaches of 2 Peter, Jude, and 
Revelation (e.g., Rev. 2:18-29; see Tuyatira). 


trades. See OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


tradition. The collective wisdom of any given culture, the notions of 
its worldview, and the insights of its institutions. The term does not 
occur in the OT, but the Hebrew Scriptures obviously constitute a rich 
tradition. In a narrower sense, three types of tradition are mentioned in 
the NT (Gk. paradosis G4142). (1) The most common use refers to the 
kind of tradition handed down by the Jewish fathers or elders that 
constituted the oral law, regarded by many of the Jews as of equal 
authority with the revealed law of Mosss (see Tamun). Indeed, the Puarisees 
tended to make these traditions of even greater authority than the 
Scriptures (Matt. 15:2-3; Mk. 7:3-4). Pau. refers to his former zeal for the 
traditions of his fathers (Gal. 1:14), and Josernus says that “the Pharisees 
have delivered to the people a great many observances by succession 
from their fathers which are not written in the law of Moses” (Ant 
12.10.6). (2) A second type of tradition is mentioned in Col. 2:8. Some 
scholars hold that this verse refers to Judaistic heresies, but the 
emphasis seems to be on the human, not necessarily Jewish, origin of 
these teachings. (3) The third type consists of the coser truths that the 
apostles taught. Paul uses paradosis in this sense three times (1 Cor. 11:2; 
2 Thess. 2:15; 3:6). The meaning of this kind of tradition is “instruction, 
“teaching.” Paul had taught the believers in Corinth and Thessalonica 
the doctrines of the gospel, and he urged them to keep those instructions 
in mind. 


train. As a verb meaning “to instruct, discipline, prepare,” this term 
occurs with some frequency in modern English versions (e.g., 2 Sam. 
22:35; 1 Chr. 25:7; Prov. 22:6; Hos. 7:15; 1 Tim. 4:7-8; 2 Tim. 3:16; Heb. 
5:14). The word is also used a few times as a noun in the sense of 
“retinue” (1 Ki. 10:2 KJV [NIV, “caravan”]; Ps. 68:18 = Eph. 4:8), and 
once with reference to the trailing part of a gown (Isa. 6:1). 


Trajan. tray‘juhn. Emperor of Rome, A.D. 98-117. Marcus Ulpius 
Trajanus was born in Spain in the year 53, and after serving in various 
military and civil capacities was made governor of Germany in 97. While 
there he learned of his adoption by the then emperor, Nerva, an act 


which according to the custom of the time assured him of the succession 
to the throne. Upon Nerva’s death in 98, Trajan lingered in Germany on 
some unfinished business and did not come to Rome until 99. A natural 
leader, he soon became popular with both army and people. Trajan took 
upon himself the burden of ruling and manifested an unusual capacity to 
deal with the complex problems of the huge empire. His policy, 
however, discouraged initiative on the part of the provinces, which soon 
learned to look to Rome for the solution of all their problems. He greatly 
expanded the program of public works, building new baths for the city 
of Rome, as well as a magnificent forum, and by constructing new roads 
throughout his domain. 


The combined humanity and firmness of Trajan’s character is 
illustrated by his attitude toward the Christians (see Pliny the Younger, 
Epistulae 10.96-97). On the one hand, he ordered that Christians should 
not be hunted and that those who confessed their faith but then recanted 
should be let go; on the other hand, he instructed Pliny to execute those 
who refused to give up their faith. This was in fact the first official 
policy that Christians should be put to death. His reign was marked by a 
great military venture against Dacia, the region N of the Danube. His 
victory is commemorated in the famous Column of Trajan, a 100-ft. (30- 
m.) marble pillar set on a rectangular base, with a statue of the emperor 
on top; it includes more than 2,000 finely carved figures. 


trance. A state of hypnosis or ecstasy. English versions of the NT use 
“trance” in three passages in Acts as the rendering of Greek ekstasis 
G1749, which usually means “confusion, astonishment” (Mk. 5:42 et al.). 
Two of those passages refer to the vision that Prrer received in Joppa (Acts 
10:10; 11:5), and the other is an account by Pau: of an experience he had 
while praying in the tevr (22:17). The English term is rarely used in the 
OT (though the phrase “into a trance” is supplied by the KJV at Num. 
24:4, 16). However, various references to deep sleep in the OT are often 
interpreted as instances of trance (e.g., Gen. 15:12; 1 Sam. 26:12; Isa. 
29:10). In addition, it is often argued that the prophetic experience as 
well as glossolalia involved some kind of ecstatic trance (cf. 1 Sam. 
19:20-24; 1 Cor. 14:14; see toncuzs, Girt oF). 


transfiguration. A change in form or appearance. The term is used 
specifically with reference to a unique experience of Cerist recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. 17:1-8; Mk. 9:2-8; Lk. 9:28-36; alluded to in 
Jn. 1:14 and 2 Pet. 1:16-18). The use of the noun transfiguration in this 
context derives from the KJV rendering, “he was transfigured before 
them,” which is followed by most versions (Matt. 17:2; Mk. 9:2; the 
Greek verb here, metamorphod G3565, occurs in two other passages, 
Rom. 12:2 and 2 Cor. 3:18, where it is rendered by the more common 
English term “transform”). The accounts portray the transformation as 
outwardly visible and consisting in an actual physical change in the 
body of Jesus: “The appearance of his face changed” (Lk. 9:29), “his face 
shone like the sun” (Matt. 17:2), while “his clothes became dazzling 
white” (Mk. 9:3). The glory was not caused by the falling of a heavenly 
light on him from without but by the flashing forth of the radiant 
splendor within. He had passed into a higher state of existence, his body 
apparently assuming properties of the resurrecrion body. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Mosaic depicting Jesus’ transfiguration (from the Church of Transfiguration on Mt. Tabor). 


The place where the event occurred is simply described as “a high 
mountain” (Mk. 9:2). Tradition has identified it with Mount Tasor, but 
because of its distance from Carsarra pour: and the fortification on it at 
that time, a spur of Mount Hermon seems more probable. Witnessed by 
Peter, James, and John (see Jonn rue apostiz), the transfiguration occurred 
while Jesus “was praying” (Lk. 9:29). The natural simplicity of the 
accounts and their sober insistence on its details powerfully testify to the 
reality of the event. 


While recorded without interpretation, the uniform dating (“after six 
days” in Matthew and Mark, or inclusively “about eight days after these 
sayings” in Luke) clearly sets the transfiguration in the context of the 
crucial events at Caesarea Philippi, Peter’s confession, and Christ’s 
announcement of his coming death. The experience gave encouragement 
to Jesus, who was setting his face to the cross. To the shocked disciples it 
confirmed the necessity of the cross through the conversation of the 
heavenly visitors about Christ’s coming “departure” (Lk. 9:31) as well as 
the divine endorsement on Christ’s teaching. It inseparably linked the 
suffering with the ciory. It was the crowning with glory of the perfect 
human life of Jesus, God’s stamp of approval on his sinless humanity. 
The divine approval established his fitness to be our sinbearer on the 
cross. It was also an entry for Jesus into the glory in which he would 
reign, thus constituting a typical manifestation of the king coming into 
his kingdom (Matt. 16:28; see xncpom or cop). 


transgression. The breaking of the 1aw. There is a fine distinction 
between smn (Gk. hamartia G281) and transgression (parabasis G4126), for 
one who is under no express law may sin (Rom. 5:13), but with the 
introduction of a law one commits transgression if that law is violated 
(Rom. 4:15; 5:14; Gal. 3:19). Hence, “sin” causes us to transgress (Rom. 
7:7, 13). In some cases sin may be implicit disobedience, but 
transgression indicates explicit disobedience. See also trespass. 


Transjordan. trans-jor’duhn. This term, meaning “on the other side of 
the Jordan” (cf. the common Heb. expression <éber hayyardén, Deut. 1:1 
et al.), is used with reference to the territory that lies to the E of the 
Jorvan River (contrast Cisjordan, “on this side of the Jordan,” meaning 
the Land of Canaan). East Patesrmze as a whole can sometimes be 
comprehended under the name of the central part of this area, Gmezap 
(e.g., Josh. 22:9). Generally, Transjordan is reckoned from the region of 
Basuan On the N to the Rep sea on the S; the Arabian desert marks an 
indefinite boundary on the E and SE. Here were the countries of Moas, 
Epom, and Ammon; here too the tribes of Reusen, Gap, and half of Manasse 


received their inheritance. Cut through by numerous gorges, some with 
constant water flow, the soil in Transjordan produces abundant crops of 
grain even without irrigation. It is rugged tableland, 2,000 to 3,000 ft. 
(600-900 m.) in elevation, with heights of around 5,000 ft. (1,500 m.) 
The book of Genesis contains incidental references to this territory (e.g., 
Gen. 32:10). Later, as the Israelites were approaching Palestine, they 
sought to use the important xes nicHway in Transjordan, but the Edomites 
would not permit them to do so (Num. 20:17-20). North of Edom lay 
Moab; there, from Mount Nebo (near the upper end of the Dead Sea), 
Mosts was granted sight of the land promised to Israel (Deut. 34:1-4; see 
Nereo, mount). Next, between the rivers Arnon and Yarmuk, comes Gilead 
proper and the Amore kingdom of Smon, who denied Israel passage 
(Num. 21:21-31; Deut. 12:2). To this district, Davw a second time fled for 
sanctuary, escaping his insurrectionist son Assatom (2 Sam. 17:21-29). To 
the E of Gilead and N of the Arnon was the country of Ammon. The 
northernmost territory was Bashan, of uncertain boundary, remembered 
for its fat cattle (Amos 4:1) and its King Oc of iron bedstead fame (Num. 
21:33-35; Deut. 3:1-11; Josh. 12:4-5). 

In NT times, Perea referred to a territory E of Jupora and Samaria across 
the Jordan, which afforded in part a bypath for strict Jews going from 
Gauze in the N to Judea in the S (avoiding contamination by Samaria in 
between; cf. Jn. 4). To the N lay the Hellenistic Decapous, a trade 
federation of ten cities, nine being on the E of Jordan, and one (Beru snan) 
on the W. The grouping secured protection from marauders. Antagonism 
existed between the Decapolis and both Nasateans and Jews. Earlier, 
during the Hasmonean period, the Jews had secured dominance over a 
large part of Transjordan, from Gapara in the N to Macmarrus in the S, 
strongly fortified to resist the Nabateans. Rome, in A.D. 106, made the 
Nabatean country a part of the province of Arasu. 


translate. This verb, in the sense of “to remove from one place to 
another,” is used by the KJV in three passages (2 Sam. 3:10; Col. 1:13; 
Heb. 11:5). The last of these refers to Enoc, who “was translated [NIV, 
was taken from this life] that he should not see death.” Thus it has 


become common to speak of “Enoch’s translation.” 


translations of the Bible. See Buz versions, ENGLISH; TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT); 


TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


transportation. See TRADE AND TRAVEL. 


trap. For the biblical writers the most common form of trap or snare was 
the automatic birdnet, “the snare of the fowler” (Prov. 6:5 et al.). This 
common form of bird trap or netting device is familiar from Egyptian 
illustrations. It was a piece of net mounted to spring up and envelop the 
bird when it alighted on a tripstick or some other form of trigger (Ps. 
141:9; Ezek. 12:13; Amos 3:5). Another form of trap was the noose 
carefully set on the “run” of a bird or an animal and designed to tighten 
around the neck by the creature’s own forward momentum (Job 18:10; 1 
Cor. 7:35; this form of trapping device seems to be the metaphor behind 
Prov. 22:8). Ezekiel 17:20 may refer to a noose falling from above, 
though it could as likely be a descending net, falling as the victim 
entangled his feet in some low-lying trigger. Or perhaps the fowler 
concealed in ambush pulled a releasing string when the birds ventured 
under the suspended net (Prov. 1:17-18). A camouflaged pit was an 
additional form of snare or trap used for the capture of unwary animals 
(2 Sam. 17:9; Isa. 24:17-18; 42:22; Jer. 18:22; 48:43-44; Lam. 3:47). 
Psalm 9:15 develops the metaphor; ironically, the hunter fell into the pit 
designed for his victims. There are numerous other figurative uses (Job 
18:8; Ps. 69:22; 91:3; 124:7; 140:5; Prov. 6:5; 7:23; 12:13; Hos. 9:8; Lk. 
21:34 [35]; Rom. 11:9; 1 Tim. 3:7; 6:9; 2 Tim. 2:26). 


travail. This English term, referring to a woman’s labor at birth or 
more generally to any kind of painful or strenuous work, is used 
frequently by the KJV to render a variety of words. Most of the uses are 
figurative. For instance, travail may portray the agonies of divine 
judgment on the wicked (Babylonians, Isa. 13:8; Zion, Mic. 4:9-10; 


Israel, Jer. 6:24; Judah, 4:31; Lebanon, 22:23; Damascus, 49:24); the 
thought of it caused Isaiah anguish like the pains of a woman in labor 
(Isa. 21:3). Travail may picture the painful exertion necessary to achieve 
satisfying goals. The Suffering Servant “who makes an offering for sin” 
shall “see the fruit of the travail of his soul and be satisfied” (Isa. 53:10- 
11). The apostle Pau, in the Lord’s service, could not forget the “labour 
and travail” night and day to plant the church at Tuessatomica (1 Thess. 
2:9; cf. 2 Thess. 3:8). The Galatians seemed to return to legalistic works, 
so Paul was “again in travail until Christ be formed” in them (Gal. 4:19). 
Jesus used the figure of travail to represent the disciples’ sorrow (Jn. 
16:21-22). Travail also portrays the agony of the world until Christ 
returns (Rom. 8:22; 1 Thess. 5:3). 


travel. See TRADE AND TRAVEL. 


Travelers, Valley of the. According to Ezek. 39:11, God “will give 
to Gog a place for burial in Israel, the Valley of the Travelers east of the 
sea” (NRSV; similarly NJPS); as a result, the place will be called the 
Valley of Hamon coc. The KJV understands the text in a more general 
sense, “the valley of the passengers on the east of the sea.” On the 
reasonable assumption that “the sea” here is a reference to the Dran sfa, 
the NRSV rendering (cf. also TNIV) indicates a place in Transsorpan. It 
seems strange, however, that a location E of the Dead Sea would be 
characterized as being “in Israel.” The NIV understands the syntax in a 
slightly different way, “the valley of those who travel east toward the 
Sea,” implying some otherwise unknown place in Canaan proper. Possibly 
the passage should be understood symbolically, without reference to a 
specific geographical location. 


treasure. A collection of objects of value, including stores of provisions 
(e.g., Jer. 41:8; Ezek. 28:4; Dan. 11:43). The “treasure cities” of Exod. 
1:11 KJV (NIV, “store cities”) were arsenals and depots for provisions 
(cf. Gen. 41:48, 56). A similar confusion between the precious store and 


the place of its storing occurs in the NT. For example, Matt. 2:11 and 
19:21 refer to the store of precious things, but Matt. 12:35 clearly refers 
to the storehouses. In Acts 8:27 both notions are incorporated. In Matt. 
27:6 the Greek word korbanas G3168 is derived from Hebrew: the chief 
priests could not put the polluted silver into the the sacred treasury 
where the Corean gifts were paid. This seems to be distinguished from the 
gazophylakion G1126, the treasury of the temple, simply a collection box 
into which general offerings were cast (Mk. 12:41; Lk. 21:1). John 8:20 
refers to the place where Jesus was teaching in the colonnade, where 
boxes were placed for the convenient reception of gifts. The 
metaphorical meaning of treasure is a more common figure of speech in 
the OT than in the NT (Exod. 19:5; Deut. 28:12; Ps. 17:14; Matt. 13:44; 
Lk. 12:21; 2 Cor. 4:7). The last reference is to practices such as those 
illustrated by the Dean sra scrous, the preservation of precious possessions 
in earthenware jars, sealed for safety. 


treasurer. See occupaTIONs AND PROFESSIONS. 


treaty. See covenant; Deuteronomy. 


tree. Parrsrne in ancient times must have been extensively wooded as 
there are over three hundred references to trees and wood in the Bible. 
Most of the wooded areas have been cut down, however. Trees were 
sometimes venerated by pagan people who believed gods inhabited 
them, and this practice affected the Israelites. Sacrrices were often offered 
under trees (Deut. 12:2; 1 Ki. 14:23). Planting a tree near a sacred altar 
was forbidden (Deut. 16:21). Trees could be used to identify places (Gen. 
12:6; Deut. 11:30). Tree limbs were used in celebrating the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Lev. 23:40). Jesus used fruit-bearing trees as an illustration 
of believers’ bearing fruit (Matt. 7:16-19). See also rants for individual 
kinds of trees. 


tree of knowledge. According to Gen. 2:9, God “made all kinds of 


trees grow out of the ground” in the Garden of Epen. The verse continues, 
“In the middle of the garden were the tree of life and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil.” God commanded Apam not to eat of the 
tree of knowledge on penalty of death (2:17). The serpent’s temptation 
of Eve (3:1-5) centered on this command, and when he had convinced 
her that she would not die but become “like God,” she ate of it to her 
sorrow. The precise significance of the tree has been a matter of debate. 
Elsewhere in the Bible, lack of knowing good and evil is treated as a 
mark of immaturity (Deut. 1:39; Isa. 7:14-17) and possibly senility (2 
Sam. 19:35), but in such passages something different seems to be in 
mind, namely, moral discernment. In Genesis the phrase “good and evil” 
possibly indicates the extremes, and thus the totality, of knowledge. If 
so, the tree may have symbolized God’s omniscence and the power 
associated with it. In partaking of its fruit, Adam and Eve reached for 
divinity but obtained guilt, shame, condemnation, and expulsion instead. 


tree of life. Along with “the tree of the knowledge of good and evil” 
(see TREE oF KNowLEDGE), the tree of life was originally placed by God in the 
middle of the Garden of Evren (Gen. 2:9). At this point in the narrative, 
nothing is said about the significance of either. There was no command 
given to Apam and Eve not to eat of the tree of life. After their sin, when 
they were expelled from the garden, the reason given was, “The man has 
now become like one of us, knowing good and evil. He must not be 
allowed to reach out his hand and take also from the tree of life and eat, 
and live forever” (Gen. 3:22). Evidently this tree was identified with 
everlasting urr, and as a result of the original sn, humanity would no 
longer have access to the tree, but would instead be subject to 
deterioration and pram. In the OT elsewhere, only in Proverbs does the 
phrase “tree of life” occur, depicting several virtues (Prov. 3:18; 11:30; 
13:12; 15:4; cf. also Ezek. 31:1-12). In the NT, only the book of 
Revelation has any reference to the tree of life, and in each occurrence it 
has spiritual, cosmic meaning (Rev. 2:7; 22:1-3). 


trench. A long cut in the ground. The term is used by most English 


versions for the ditch that was dug around the altar in the temre (1 Ki. 
18:32 et al.). The KJV uses it also to render Hebrew terms meaning 
“encampment” (1 Sam. 17:20 et al.) or “ramp” (2 Sam. 20:15), and a 
Greek word that the NIV translates “embankment” (Lk. 19:43). In 
addition, the NIV has “trench” for a Hebrew word that apparently refers 
to a town moat (Dan. 9:25; KJV, “wall”). 


trespass. An overstepping of the boundaries, thus an unfaithful or 
treacherous act that incurs guilt (cf. sm; Transcression). The KJV OT uses 
this English term frequently, both as a noun and as a verb, to translate 
several Hebrew words (Lev. 5:15-19 et al.; see sacririce anp orrerincs). In the 
NT, the KJV uses it as a verb a few times to translate Greek hamartand 
G279, “to sin,” when the context has to do with an offense against 
another person (Matt. 18:15, 35 [following the TR]; Lk. 17:3-4); and it 
occurs as a noun in five passages to translate Greek paraptoma G4183, 
literally “misstep, fall,” but then “offense, wrongdoing, sin” (Matt. 6:14- 
15; Mk. 11:25-26 [v. 26 missing in important early witnesses]; 2 Cor. 
5:19; Eph. 2:1; Col. 2:13). The Greek noun is found in a number of other 
passages where the KJV has other renderings (Rom. 4:25; 5:15-20; 
11:11-12; Gal. 6:1; Eph 1:7; 2:5). The NRSV uses “trespass” consistently 
(except for Rom. 11:11-12, “stumbling”), whereas the NIV uses it only in 
Rom. 5. It is difficult to determine whether a sharp distinction is 
intended between paraptoma and hamartia (see esp. Rom. 5:20 and Eph. 
2:1; and cf. Matt. 6:14-15 [the Lorn’s prayer] to its parallel, Lk. 11:4). 


trespass offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


trial. See revperation. 


trial of Jesus. The tumultuous proceedings before the Jewish and 
Roman authorities resulting in the crucifixion of Jesus. All four Gospels 
record at least part of the twofold trial (Matt. 26:57—27:31; Mk. 14:53 
—15:20; Lk. 22:54—23:25; Jn. 18:12—19:16), but because of the brief 


and selective nature of their narratives, the precise chronological order 
of events is not always certain. It is clear that both parts of the trial were 
marked by great irregularities, but the writers of the Gospels never assert 
that this or that in the trial was illegal, for they wrote not as lawyers but 
as witnesses. 


Following his arrest in Gerusemane, Jesus was at once taken before the 
Jewish authorities in Jerusaiem. John alone tells us that he was first 
brought before the former high priest Annas, who conducted a 
preliminary examination by questioning Jesus about his disciples and 
teaching. Meanwhile the Sanhedrin members had assembled in the 
palace of Catpuas, the president of the Sanneprm, for an illegal night 
session, and Annas sent Jesus to them bound (Jn. 18:12-14, 19-24). The 
attempt to convict Jesus through false witnesses collected and instructed 
by the Sanhedrin failed because of their contradictory testimony (Matt. 
26:59-61; Mk. 14:55-59). Before their charges Jesus maintained a 
dignified silence, even when blustering Caiaphas demanded an answer 
(Matt. 26:62), thus denying the validity of the process. Aware that their 
case had collapsed, Caiaphas brushed aside the witnesses and put Jesus 
under oath to tell the court if he was “the Christ, the Son of God” 
(26:63). The answer, in deliberate self-incrimination, was used to 
condemn Jesus for blasphemy (26:64-66; Mk. 14:61-64). The session 
broke up in disorder, with indignities being heaped on Jesus (Matt. 
26:67-68; Mk. 14:65; Lk. 22:63-65). After dawn the Sanhedrin assembled 
in its council chamber and reenacted their trial by questioning Jesus on 
his messianic claims and deity (Lk. 22:66-71). This meeting was held to 
give a semblance of legality to the condemnation. 


Since the Romans had deprived the Sanhedrin of the power of capital 
punishment, it was necessary to secure a confirmatory death sentence 
from the Roman governor, who found it expedient to be in Jerusalem 
during the Passover season. Accordingly, “the whole assembly” (Lk. 
23:1) in formal procession brought Jesus, bound, to Puare. When Pilate 
asked their charges, they indicated that they wanted him simply to 
sanction their condemnation of Jesus without a full trial (Jn. 18:29-32). 
When Pilate’s insisted on knowing what the charges were, the people 
presented three (Lk. 23:2). The charge of treason alone Pilate deemed 
worthy of investigation. When Jesus explained to him the nature of his 


kingdom, Pilate concluded that Jesus was harmless and announced a 
verdict of acquittal (Jn. 18:33-38). This verdict should have ended the 
trial, but it only evoked a torrent of further charges against Jesus by the 
Jews, charges that Jesus refused to answer, to Pilate’s surprise (Matt. 
27:12-14). Having learned that he was a Galilean, Pilate decided to be 
rid of the unpleasant task by sending Jesus to Heron Antipas, also present 
for the Passover, on the plea that Jesus belonged to Herod’s jurisdiction. 
When Jesus refused to amuse Herod with a miracle, maintaining 
complete silence before him, Herod mocked him and returned him to 
Pilate uncondemned (Lk. 23:2-12). 


With the return of Jesus, Pilate realized that he must handle the trial. 
Summoning the chief priests “and the people,” he reviewed the case to 
prove the innocence of Jesus, but weakly proposed a compromise by 
offering to scourge Jesus before releasing him (Lk. 23:13-16). When the 
multitude requested the customary release of one prisoner (Mk. 15:8), 
Pilate offered them the choice between the notorious Barassas and Jesus 
(Matt. 27:17). He hoped that the crowd would choose Jesus, thus 
overruling the chief priests. Before the vote was taken, Pilate received a 
troublesome warning from his wife (27:19-21). Meanwhile the Jewish 
leaders persuaded the people to vote for Barabbas. When asked their 
choice, the people shouted for Barabbas, demanding that Jesus be 
crucified (Matt. 27:20-21; Lk. 23:18-19). Further remonstrance by Pilate 
proved useless (Lk. 23:20-22). 


According to John’s gospel, Pilate, as a last resort to avoid crucifying 
Jesus, had him scourged, allowed the soldiers to stage a mock 
coronation, and then brought out the pathetic figure before the people, 
hoping that the punishment would satisfy them. It only intensified their 
shouts for his crucifixion (Jn. 19:1-6). A new charge, that Jesus made 
himself the Son or cop, aroused the superstitious fears of Pilate, causing 
him to make further futile efforts to release him (19:7-11). Using their 
last weapon, the Jewish leaders threatened to report Pilate to Cassar if he 
released Jesus (19:12). This threat, because of Pilate’s grievous 
maladministration, broke all further resistance in the vacillating 
governor. To his last appeal whether he should crucify their king, the 
Jews gave the blasphemous answer that they had no king but Caesar 
(19:15). When Pilate sought to absolve himself of the guilt of Christ’s 


death by publicly washing his hands, the people voluntarily accepted the 
responsibility (Matt. 27:24-26). Keenly conscious of the gross 
miscarriage of justice, Pilate yielded by releasing Barabbas and 
sentencing Jesus to the cross. See also Cunrisr, Jesus. 


tribe. A large social group composed of families and clans. In the Bible 
it is applied specifically to the fundamental divisions of the people of 
Israr. The Hebrew terms for “tribe” are matteh H4751 and Sebet H8657, 
both of which mean “staff, rod, scepter,” but are applied to people 
groups under the rule of a chief who holds, literally or figuratively, the 
scepter of authority. The Greek term phylé G5876 is used in the NT not 
only with reference to the Israelite tribes but also more generally to 
designate Genruz groups and nations (Matt. 24:30; Rev. 1:7 et al.). 


The twelve tribes of Israel (Jacos’s new name given in Gen. 32:28) 
were first mentioned by Jacob in prophecy (49:16, 28). While the 
Hebrews were in Ecyer they were grouped according to their ancestral 
houses (Exod. 6:14). After they left Egypt the whole company was 
conceived of as the twelve tribes of Israel (24:4). The twelve sons of 
Jacob were Reusen, Simeon, Levi, Jupan, Issacnar, Dan, Gap, Asner, NApHTALI, 
JosepH, and Bensammn. Although they all had a common father, they had 
four mothers: Lean and Racuet, who were full wives, and Bryan and Zupan, 
who were concusines. The tribes were called by these names. On the 
breastplate of the high priest were twelve precious stones arranged in 
four rows; each stone had the name of a tribe engraved on it (28:21, 29; 
39:14). 


The Tribes of Israel. 


When the Israelites were counted to find out the number of men of 
war in each group, the tribe of Levi was left out of this census because 
the Lord selected them for the keeping and transporting of the rasernacte 
and its furniture (Num. 1). The whole encampment of the Israelites was 
organized at Sinai and each tribe assigned its place in which to march 
and to camp (ch. 2). The withdrawal of the Levites from the group of 
tribes left only eleven tribes. In the list of leaders from each tribe who 
were to take the census, the children of Joseph are divided between his 
two sons to make up the tribe of Epuram and the tribe of Manassen (Num. 
1:10), bringing the total number of tribes back up to twelve. The 
leadership of Judah among the tribes was prophesied by Jacob (Gen. 
49:10), and this tribe was assigned first place in the order of marching 
(Num. 2:3; 10:14); Judah also was the first tribe to bring an offering 
after the setting up of the tabernacle (7:12). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Hinnom Valley (center of photo) separates the territory of the tribe of Benjamin (N, 
left) from that of Judah (S, right). 


Before the Israelites entered the Promised Land, the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad and half of Manasseh chose to settle on the E side of the Jordan 
(Num. 32:33). After the land of Canaan was subdued, the land was 
divided among the nine and one-half tribes (Josh. 15-19). Judah was 
given the first lot and received the largest area of land (15:1-62). The 
tribe of Simeon was assigned territory within Judah (19:1). Judah had 
all the land W of the Dran sea and S of Kapesu parnea. Just N of Judah were 
Dan and Benjamin. Ephraim was next to them, Manasseh (half-tribe) was 
next; then Issachar, Zebulun, Naphtali, and Asher were situated N of the 
Valley of Jrzreer, W of the Sea of Galilee, and northward to the Lesanon 
Mountains. Part of the tribe of Dan went N and seized some territory just 
S of Mount Hermon, thus settling the farthest N of all the Israelites (Jdg. 
18). 

During the period of the judges in Israel the tribes were each a law to 
themselves. The judges’ leadership was sectional. When Davw became 
king over the whole land, the twelve tribes were again unified. Jerusatem 
was conquered and made the capital of the country. There So.omon built 
the tempie. The Lord chose this city as the one place out of all the tribes of 
Israel where he would put his name (2 Chr. 12:13). David appointed a 
captain over each tribe (1 Chr. 27:16-22). He also took a census of the 


tribes (2 Sam. 24:2). Later, when Eruan built an altar in the contest with 
the prophets of Baar on Mount Carme, he used twelve stones to represent 
the twelve tribes of Israel (1 Ki. 18:31). 


The unity of the tribes had a tendency to be disrupted into two 
factions. After the death of Saut, David reigned over only Judah at first 
(2 Sam. 2:4) and did not become king of all the tribes until later (5:3). 
After the death of Solomon this same division occurred again: Judah and 
Benjamin became one nation, the kingdom of Judah, and all the area 
north of them became another nation, the kingdom of Israel (1 Ki. 
12:20). This division continued until both kingdoms went into captivity 
—Israel in 721 B.C. to Assyria, and Judah in 586 to Basyion. These 
catastrophes wiped out tribal distinctions. The tribes are not mentioned 
by name again except in the devotional literature of the Psalms and in 
prophecy. 

Jesus says that the apostles of Christ will sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel (Matt. 19:28; Lk. 22:30). The Holy 
City, the new Jerusalem, will have twelve gates, each bearing the name 
of one of the tribes of Israel (Rev. 21:21). 


tribulation. This English term, referring to severe distress, usually as 
the result of oppression, is used by the KJV a few times in the OT (Deut. 
4:30 et al.) but more than twenty times in the NT to render the common 
Greek word thlipsis G2568 (Matt. 13:21 et al.). In the many other 
occurrences of the Greek noun the KJV uses various renderings, 
especially “affliction” (Mk. 4:17 et al.). The English word tribulation is 
found less frequently in modern versions; the NIV uses it only in the 
expression “the great tribulation” (Rev. 7:14; the same Gk. phrase, but 
without the definite article, occurs also in 2:22, as well as in Matt. 24:21 
and Acts 7:11). 


Clarity requires that a distinction be made regarding the source and 
the object of tribulation. For example, God may afflict his people for 
their unfaithfulness (cf. Deut. 4:30). The unbelieving world, on the other 
hand, may oppress God’s people on account of their faithful testimony. 
Faced by such oppression, anyone who has no root “quickly falls away” 
(Matt. 13:21). In the case of true Christians, however, nothing— 


including “tribulation, or distress, or persecution”—can separate them 
from the love of God (Rom. 8:35-39 KJV). So believers are “patient in 
tribulation” (12:12 KJV). After Pau. had been stoned and left for dead at 
Lystra, he returned “exhorting [the disciples] to continue in the faith, and 
saying that through many tribulations we must enter the kingdom of 
God” (Acts 14:22 RSV). See PERSECUTION; TRIBULATION, THE GREAT. 


tribulation, the great. This phrase, derived from several passages 
(esp. Dan. 12:1; Matt. 24:21; Rev. 7:14), refers to a definite period of 
unparalleled suffering sent from God on the earth to accomplish several 
purposes. It includes intense persecution of God’s people by the anti- 
Christian forces. The period also includes acts of God in pouring out his 
righteous wrath on the ungodly (Matt. 24:29). Such manifestations of 
divine wratn are described in detail by John in Rev. 6-19. On the identity 
of the people of God in the great tribulation, as well as the time of the 
rapture, theologians differ. Posttribulationists see the church continuing 
on earth to the end of the tribulation when the rapture occurs. 
Midtribulationalists look for the church to survive the first half of the 
tribulation when the rapture takes place. Pretribulationalists anticipate 
the rapture prior to the tribulation so that the people of God on earth are 
members of the restored Jewish nation. See escuatotocy. 


tribune. This term, referring to a Roman military officer in command 
of a conort, is used by the NRSV and other versions in the book of Acts to 
render Greek chiliarchos G5941, which means literally “commander of a 
thousand” (Acts 21:31-37; 22:24-29; 23:10-22; 24:22; 25:23; NIV, 
“commander,” except for the last reference, “high ranking officers”). The 
Latin term tribunus (lit., “officer of a tribe”) was applied primarily to 
certain officials charged with defending the rights of plebeian citizens, 
but in the Roman army it referred to the commanders of cohortes 
milliariae, composed of approximately 1,000 soldiers, thus equivalent to 
the Greek chiliarchos. The latter term, however, occurs also in other 
passages where the meaning is evidently less precise (Mk. 6:21; Jn. 
18:12; Rev. 6:15; 19:18). 


tribute. This English term, in the sense of compulsory payment to a 
superior, occurs frequently in Bible versions, especially in the OT (Jdg. 
3:17 et al.). With the establishment of the Hebrew kingdom, the people 
obligated themselves to the regular exaction of money and services for 
the support of the court (cf. 1 Sam. 8:10-18). In addition to the 
payments received from their own people, the kings of Israrı and Jupan 
received tribute from foreign peoples and rulers (e.g., 2 Sam. 8:2, 6; 1 
Ki. 4:21; 2 Ki. 3:4-5; 2 Chr. 17:11; 26:8). More often, particularly after 
the division of the kingdom, the Israelites found themselves vassals 
rather than overlords and paid tribute to others. The Arameans collected 
tribute from Israel, the northern kingdom, as the price for peace (2 Ki. 
12:17-18). When later the Assyrians became the dominant power in the 
E, both Israel and Judah paid tribute to their rulers, including Tictatn- 
piteseR III (16:8) and Suatmaneser V (17:3). (The KJV uses “tribute” also as 
the rendering of a Hebrew word that refers rather to “forced labor,” 2 
Sam. 20:24 et al.) When NT history began, Rome was the dominant 
power. Roman taxation was mainly indirect (see taxes); but in addition 
tribute was levied, which was a form of direct tax. Of the three Greek 
terms translated “tax” or “tribute,” the NT usage appears to be as 
follows: kénsos G3056 refers to the poll tax (the tributum capitis), and is 
mentioned by Jesus when questioned by the Puariszrs (Matt. 22:17, 19; 
Mk. 12:13-17). Luke in the parallel passage, and again when Jesus is 
questioned by Puarz, uses the word phoros G5843, referring possibly to 
the tributum soli (Lk. 20:22; 23:2), but perhaps the distinction is 
somewhat blurred here (cf. Rom. 13:6-7). In addition to these exactions, 
a temple tax was required from all Jewish males above age twenty for 
support of the rempre (Matt. 17:24-25). 


Trinity. According to standard Christian theology, there is one eternal 
God, the Lord, who is holy love. Through his self-revelation he has 
disclosed to his people that he is the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Yet he is not three deities but one Godhead, since all three Persons share 
the one Deity/Godhead. The biblical teaching of the Trinity is, in a 
sense, a mystery; and the more we enter into union with God and 
deepen our understanding of him, the more we recognize how much 


there is yet to know. The biblical teaching is as follows. 


The unity of God. God is one. The OT condemns polytheism and 
declares that God is one and is to be worshiped and loved as such. 
“Hear, O Israel: The Loro our God, the Lor» is one. Love the Loro your 
God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your 
strength” (Deut. 6:4-5). He said through Isaiah, “There is no God apart 
from me, a righteous God and a Savior; there is none but me” (Isa. 
45:21). And this conviction of the unity of God is continued in the NT 
(see Mk. 10:18; 12:29; Gal. 3:20; 1 Cor. 8:4; 1 Tim. 2:5). 

The Father is God. God is the Father of Israrı (Isa. 64:8; Jer. 31:9) and 
of the anointed king of his people (2 Sam. 7:14; Ps. 2:7; 89:27). Jesus 
lived in communion with his heavenly Father, always doing his will and 
recognizing him as truly and eternally God (Matt. 11:25-27; Lk. 10:21- 
22; Jn. 10:25-28; Rom. 15:6; 2 Cor. 1:3; 11:31). Before his ascension, Jesus 
said he was going to his Father (with whom he had a unique relation) 
and to the Father of the disciples (Jn. 20:17). He taught his disciples to 
pray, “Our Father...” and to live in communion with him. 


Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah, is the Incarnate Son of God. The disciples 
came to see that Jesus was the long-expected Messian of Israel (Matt. 
16:13-20; Mk. 8:27-30). Later they came to see also that to be the 
Messiah, Jesus must also be God made man (see Jn. 1:1-2, 18; 20:28; 
Rom. 9:5; Tit. 2:13; Heb. 1:8; 2 Pet. 1:1). Thus doxologies were offered 
to him as God (Heb. 13:20-21; 2 Pet. 3:18; Rev. 1:5-6; 5:13; 7:10). See 


CHRIST, JESUS. 


The Spirit is also God. He comes in the name of Jesus Christ, Incarnate 
Son from the Father in heaven. The way in which the apostles, following 
Jesus, refer to the Hovy spr shows that they looked on the Spirit as a 
Person. In the Acts, the Spirit inspires Scripture, is lied to, is tempted, 
bears witness, is resisted, directs, carries someone away, informs, 
commands, calls, sends, thinks a certain decision is good, forbids, 
prevents, warns, appoints, and reveals prophetic truth (see Acts 1:16; 
5:3, 9, 32; 7:51; 8:29, 39; 10:19; 11:12; 13:2, 4; 15:28; 16:6, 7; 20:23, 
28; 28:25). Paul describes the Spirit as bearing witness, speaking, 
teaching, and acting as guide (Rom. 8:14, 16, 26; Gal. 4:6; Eph. 4:30). 


God, the Lord, is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. This confession and 


understanding may be said to be basic to the faith of the writers of the 
NT. There is no systematic explanation of the doctrine of God as Trinity 
in the NT, but various passages clearly reflect a Trinitarian pattern 
(Matt. 28:19; Acts 20:28; 1 Cor. 12:4-6; 2 Cor. 13:14; 2 Thess. 2:13-14; 
Tit. 3:4-6; Heb. 10:29; 1 Pet. 1:2; Rev. 1:4-5). The dogma of the Trinity 
found in the Nicene Creed may be said to be the systematic presentation 
of the implications of the Trinitarian suggestions, hints, and patterns of 
the NT, against the background of the OT. The classic formula is that 
there is one God and three Persons, and that each Person shares the one 
Being or Godhead with the two other Persons. 


Tripolis. trip’uh-lis (Gk. Tripolis, “three-city”). Also Tripoli. This once 
important seaport in Puornicia, some 20 mi. (32 km.) N of Byblos (Gesat), 
derived its name from its triple occupancy by citizens of Tyre, Son, and 
Arvan. Perhaps during the latter Persian period (in the 4th cent. B.C.), it 
became the center of the conclaves from the neighboring localities. 
Tripolis was a member of the Phoenician League, and it seems to have 
been a place of commercial importance, being bounded on three sides by 
the sea. It is possible that the city is mentioned in the OT (Ezra 4:9 NIV; 
see Tarpetites). 


trireme. See sus. 


triumph. This term (as noun or verb) is used variously by English 
versions to translate several Hebrew words that have different shades of 
meaning (e.g., Jdg. 8:9 [KJV, “in peace”; NRSV, “victorious”]; Job 17:4 
[KJV, “exalt”]; Ps. 9:19 [KJV and NRSV, “prevail”] Prov. 28:12 [KJV, 
“rejoice”]). See also triumpHa PROCESSION. 


triumphal entry. On the first day of the week in which Jesus was to 
be rejected and crucified, he entered Jerusaiem like a conqueror and king 
(Matt. 21:1-11; Mk. 11:1-11; Lk. 19:29-44; Jn. 12:12-19), thus fulfilling, 
as Matt. 21:4-5 notes, the prophecy of Zech. 9:9. Leaving Beruany, 2 mi. 


(3 km.) from Jerusalem, he passed Berupnace where, perhaps by previous 
arrangement, the donkey with her unbroken colt was obtained. “A great 
multitude” that had come to the feast were pilgrims, many of them from 
Gauze Where most of Jesus’ ministry had taken place. As they met and 
then accompanied him with expressions of praise and joy, the natives of 
Jerusalem, stirred but puzzled, questioned his identity. The impression is 
gained that Jesus was deliberately presenting himself in such a way that 
his royal claims would be manifest and Israel brought to a place of 
decision. Yet for all the acclamation he was not such a Messu as they 
desired. 


triumphal procession. This phrase is used by the NIV and other 
modern versions in 2 Cor. 2:14: “But thanks be to God, who always leads 
us in triumphal procession in Christ.” The KJV renders, “causeth us to 
triumph,” while the RSV has, “leads us in triumph,” which evokes the 
image of a general guiding his troops to victory in combat; there is, 
however, no clear evidence for such uses of the Greek verb (thriambeuo 
G2581). Many recent interpreters prefer to understand this passage as an 
allusion to the Roman military triumphus, the procession of a victorious 
general to the Capitoline Hill to offer sacrifice to Jupiter. The honor of a 
triumph could be granted only by the Roman senate and in accordance 
with strict rules, among which was one that the victory had to be against 
foreigners, not in a civil war. Because the captives in such a procession 
were normally led to their death, Pavut in 2 Cor. 2:14 may be alluding to 
his sufferings (though the apostle’s precise point is debated by scholars). 
In the other occurrence of this term, Col. 2:15, where the object of the 
verb certainly refers to Christ’s enemies, the meaning may be 
“triumphing over them” (so most translations). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Remains of the ancient harbor at Alexandria Troas. 


Troas. 


Troas. troh’az (Gk. Troas G5590). A port on the Aegean coast of W Asia 
minor, Opposite the island of Tenedos, at the mouth of the Dardanelles. It 
is not to be confused with Homeric Troy, whose fortress ruins stand on 
an escarpment dominating the coastal plain 10 mi. (16 km.) away. Troas 
was founded in 300 B.C. in the spate of Greek city building that followed 
the division of Atexanper THe creat’s short-lived empire. The port was 


important as the nearest point to Europe, and Rome may have found it 


sound policy to keep this important haven satisfied and conscious of its 
importance. Troas figured largely in the story of Pau: (Acts 16:8-11). Luxe 
recorded in terse narrative how Paul and Suas had arrived on the Aegean 


coast under a strange sense of compulsion. Alexandria Troas, to give the 
port its ancient name, had long since been a Roman colony, but Paul 
could not accept the city as the goal of his journey. Here he appears to 
have met Luke, who may indeed have been a certain “man of 
Macedonia,” whom he saw in the dream that compelled him to take the 
gospel into Europe. The party traveled by sea, from Troas past Imbros 
and Samorturace, N of Thasos to Neapous in Turacia, and thence by road to 
Purr. Ten years later, after the riot in Epuesus, Paul returned to Troas 


and established a Christian church (2 Cor. 2:12). After a briefly recorded 
ministry in Greece (Acts 20:1-3), Paul came again, but Luke confined his 
narrative to a matter that interested his physician’s mind (20:4-12). 
Perhaps the apostle was in Troas again around the time of his arrest (c. 
in A.D. 66), for he left essential possessions in that city (2 Tim. 4:13). 


Trogyllium. troh-jil’ee-uhm (Gk. Trdgyllion G5591 [not in NIV]). Some 
20 mi. (32 km.) S of Epuesus, a high headland N of the mouth of the 
Maeander forms a sharply pointed cape called Trogyllium, which 
protrudes westward and makes a narrow channel between the mainland 
and the island of Samos. This waterway, barely a mile (0.6 km.) wide, 
forms a protected roadstead in which a coasting vessel might naturally 
pass the night before running across the open gulf to Mnzrus. The pause 
in the protected anchorage is mentioned in the KJV at Acts 20:15. 
Almost all early Greek MSS, however, lack the clause “and after 
remaining in Trogyllium,” and thus it is omitted in most modern 
versions. 


Trophimus. trof‘uh-muhs (Gk. Trophimos G5576, “nourished” [foster 
child?] or “nourishing”). A Christian from Epxesus who, with other 
believers, accompanied Pau. on his way back to Jerusaiem toward the end 
of the apostle’s third missionary journey (Acts 20:4; cf. 21:29). In the 
light of 2 Cor. 8:18-19 it appears that Trophimus, along with Tycmcus, 


was a delegate from the province of Asi chosen by the churches to bear 
the collection (see conrrution). When they arrived in Jerusalem, Jews 
from Asia saw Paul and Trophimus together in Jerusalem and hastily 
supposed that Paul had taken him illegally into the temr proper beyond 
the outer Court of the Gentiles (21:29). In 2 Tim. 4:20, Paul says that he 
left Trophimus ill at Muerus. Such a notice does not fit the recorded 
journeys in Acts since Paul did not leave Trophimus when they were 
together in Miletus (Acts 20:15), nor did he go to Rome via Miletus. If 
this is the same man, it shows him traveling again with the apostle, who 
evidently had been freed from his (first) imprisonment in Rome before 2 
Timothy was written. 


trumpet. See music ann musica instruments (sect. I.H). 


Trumpets, Feast of. See rrasrs. 


trustee. This English term, meaning “a person to whom the 
management of another’s property is entrusted,” is used once by the NIV 
and other versions to render the Greek noun oikonomos G3874: “as long 
as the heir is a child,” Pau. says by way of illustration, that heir “is 
subject to guardians and trustees until the time set by his father” (Gal. 
4:2). The Greek word is more commonly rendered “manager,” “steward,” 
and the like (e.g., Lk. 12:42; 16:1 et al.; 1 Cor. 4:1-2 NRSV). See cuarpian. 


truth. In the OT the word »€met H622 indicates firmness, stability, 
fidelity, a reliable basis of support. It is attributed to God as well as 
creatures, and appears in such expressions as “truly,” “of a truth,” etc. It 
is ascribed not only to statements (e.g., Ruth 3:12) but also to behavior 
(Gen. 24:49) and to promises (2 Sam. 7:28). It is associated with 
kindness (Gen. 47:29), with justice (Neh. 9:13; Isa. 59:14), with sincerity 
(Josh. 24:14). The Sepruacinr translation, to express the moral aspect, 
frequently uses Greek pistis G4411 (“faith, faithfulness, trustworthiness”) 


rather than the usual term for “truth,” alétheia G237 (though this latter 
word can also indicate “truthfulness, sincerity”). Some have argued that 
the etymology of alétheia is “not concealed,” suggesting that something 
is open, uncovered, revealed for what it indeed is. Although this analysis 
is uncertain, the word does indicate real and genuine rather than 
imaginary or spurious, and true rather than false. Hence we read of “the 
true God” (e.g., Jn. 17:3) and “the true vine” (15:1). NT references to 
true statements make it evident that the conception of cognitive truth 
derives from the notions of reliability (e.g., Mk. 5:33; 12:32; Jn. 8:44-46; 
Rom. 1:25; Eph. 4:25). The cognitive conception, however, is more 
explicit in the NT than in the OT. Truth is related not only to fidelity and 
justice but also to xnow:epce and tO REVELATION. 


The biblical use of the word has rich suggestive meanings. When Moses 
refers to “able men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness” 
(Exod. 18:21 KJV), there is suggested integrity of character—a kind of 
reliability that goes beyond the cognitive meaning to include those 
aspects of personal behavior that seem to be implied by the love of truth. 
The concept of truth is assumed to be derived from the character of God 
and is the exact opposite of the concept of lying. “It is impossible for 
God to lie” (Heb. 6:18; cf. 2 Tim. 2:13; Tit. 1:2). See ur, LYNG. 


Jesus prayed, “Sanctify them by the truth; your word is truth” (Jn. 
17:17). And he promised, “If you hold to my teaching, you are really my 
disciples. Then you will know the truth, and the truth will set you free” 
(Jn. 8:31-32). In such sayings, “the truth” means the most important 
truth, that is, the cospe: of the grace of God. One of the saddest scenes in 
the Bible is the one in which Puare asks Jesus, “What is truth?” and does 
not even wait for an answer. Jesus had said, “For this reason I was born, 
and for this I came into the world, to testify to the truth. Everyone on 
the side of truth listens to me” (Jn. 18:37-38). Jesus’ words refer not 
merely to truth, but to the truth. Pilate’s question omits the definite 
article and expresses skepticism, not merely as to the gospel but as to the 
very concept of truth. 

The gospel invitation to “believe” is always based on the assumption 
that the evidence is sufficient, and that it is a moral question whether 
one will accept the crace of God in Curistr. Those who disbelieve the 


gospel are morally reprehensible in the sight of God (Jn. 3:18-19, 36; 2 
Thess. 2:10-12). Christ is the truth, as the sun is the light. Those who turn 
away from Christ, it is assumed, do so willfully and culpably. 


Truth, Gospel of. A Gnostic document included in two forms in the 
Nac nammani uisrary (NHC I, 3; XII, 2 [the latter poorly preserved]). In spite 
of its title, the work contains no narrative, nor does it report the sayings 
of Jesus, but is rather a kind of homily or meditation on Christ, 
emphasizing the joy that the cospr. gives to “those who have received 
from the Father of truth the gift of knowing him.” Because it uses the NT 
to give a mild and attractive presentation of Christian Gnosticism, many 
think that it may have been authored by Vatenrmus or more probably by 


his followers. In any case, the document was likely written in Greek 
some time before A.D. 200 and subsequently translated into Coptic. 


Tryphaena. See TRYPHENA AND TRYPHOSA. 


Tryphena and Tryphosa. tri-fee‘nuh, tri-foh’suh (Gk. Tryphaina 
G5586 and Tryphosa G5589, both from the verb tryphad G5587, “to live 
delicately or luxuriously”). Also Tryphaena. Christian women in Rowe to 
whom Paur sent greetings (Rom. 16:12). He describes them as “women 
who work hard in the Lord,” possibly a deliberate contrast to their 
names. Because their names are so similar, it is often thought that they 
were (twin?) sisters or very close relatives. Both names occur among 
slaves at the imperial court of Ciavpws and have been found in a 
cemetery used chiefly for the emperor’s servants. On that basis, some 
have thought that Tryphaena and Tryphosa may have been among “the 
saints...who belong to Caesar’s household” (Phil. 4:22). 


Tryphosa. See TryPHENA AND TRYPHOSA. 


tsadhe. tsahd’ee (Heb. sddé, meaning uncertain). Also Sade, tzaddi, etc. 


The eighteenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet (x), with a numerical value 
of 90. Its sound in Modern Hebrew corresponds to that of English ts, but 
in biblical times it was a so-called “emphatic” consonant, possibly an s 
accompanied by a compression of the pharynx or by an additional velar 
articulation (i.e., with the back of the tongue touching or approaching 
the soft palate). 


Tubal. too’buhl (Heb. tubal H9317, corresponding to Akk. Tabdl). Son 
of JapHern and grandson of Noan, included in the Table of Nations (Gen. 
10:2; 1 Chr. 1:5). Tubal was apparently the eponymous ancestor of a 
Neo-Hittite confederacy located in the heartland of the Taurus 
mountains in SE Asia mor. This nation came to prominence during the 
first millennium B.C. after the decline of the great Hirmre kingdom of 
Hattusas. Ezexm. refers to Tubal as the source of slaves and metals (Ezek. 
27:13); elsewhere he speaks of Goc as the chief prince of Meshech and 
Tubal who will fall under God’s judgment (38:2-4; 39:1-6). The name 
Tabal(a) is mentioned in numerous Assyrian records of the punitive 
campaigns sent into the Taurus. The people of Tabal/Tubal are evidently 
the ones later referred to as Tibarénoi by Herodotus (Hist. 3.94), who 
states that they supplied troops to the Persian armies of Darus and Xerxes. 
Their ferocity was proven by the fact that their defeat and destruction 
came only after hundreds of years of continual warfare. 


Tubal-Cain. too’buhl-kayn’ (Heb. tûbal qayin H9340, possibly “Tubal 
the metal-worker” [cf. Cam]). Son of Lamecu by his second wife Zuan 
(Gen. 4:22). It is possible that Tubal-Cain was viewed as the ancestor of 
the Kenes (15:19), often thought to have been metal workers. In any 
case, he is described as “a sharpener of every artisan of copper and iron” 
(lit. trans.); this phrase can be understood either in the sense “an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron” (cf. KJV) or, more likely, 
“a forger of all implements of copper and iron” (cf. NIV and other 
modern versions). 


tumbleweed. See puanrs. 


tumor. See piszase (under plague). 


tunic. See press. 


tunnel. See aouepuct; Soam. 


turban. See press. 


turpentine tree. See prants (under terebinth). 


turquoise. See mnrrars. 


turtledove. See smos. 


Tuthmosis. See Tuurmose. 


tutor. See cuarpian. 


Twelve, the. See aroste. 


twin. See Castor AND POLLUX; Dipymus. 


Tychicus. tik’uh-kuhs (Gk. Tychikos G5608, “fortunate”). A close friend 


and valued helper of the apostle Paut. Along with Tropumus, Tychicus was 
evidently a delegate from the province of Asm chosen by the churches to 
accompany the apostle as he took the collection to Jerusalem (cf. Acts 
20:4-6 with 2 Cor. 8:18-19; see conrriution). Later, Tychicus was with 
Paul during the latter’s first Roman imprisonment and was entrusted 
with the important mission of delivering the letters to the Epursians and 
the Coxossians with instructions to inform them of Paul’s welfare and to 
encourage them (Eph. 6:21; Col. 4:7-9). Some time later, Paul purposed 
to send either Arremas or Tychicus to relieve Trus in the oversight of the 
churches on the island of Crete so that Titus might be free to join the 
apostle at Nicopous (Tit. 3:12). Loyal and useful to the end, Tychicus was 
dispatched during Paul’s second Roman imprisonment to Epuesus (2 Tim. 
4:12) to care for the churches in and around what was probably his 
native home (note that Trophimus is identified as an Ephesian in Acts 
21:29). This arrangement would free Timorny to rejoin Paul, who 
desperately wanted to see him before the apostle met his fate as a martyr 
for the gospel (2 Tim. 4:9, 21). 


Tyndale’s Version. See BIBLE VERSIONS, ENGLISH. 


typology. A form of biblical interpretation which deals with 
correspondences (e.g., between persons or events) at different periods in 
the history of salvation. Behind this approach is the belief that God acts 
in similar ways in both Testaments, and so his action in the NT repeats 
and thus “fulfills” his action in the OT. The term typology stems from 
Greek typos G5596, which means “copy, image, pattern.” This Greek 
word can be used in a general sense of a “pattern” to be copied in a 
moral or ethical sense (e.g., Phil. 3:17; 1 Thess. 1:7). In certain passages, 
however, the term is used somewhat technically to depict a salvation- 
historical correspondence between historical situations like the flood and 
baptism (1 Pet. 3:21, antitypos G531), figures like Anam and Curist (Rom. 
5:14), the heavenly pattern and its earthly counterpart (the tent or 
TABERNACLE, Acts 7:44; Heb. 8:5), Israel’s experience in the wilderness (1 


Cor. 10:6; in v. 11 the adverb typikds G5595 is used), institutions like the 
Jewish feasts in Jn. 5-10, and priestly imagery like Me.cuizepex and Christ 
in Heb. 7. The “type” is the OT pattern, and the “antitype” (Heb. 9:24; 1 
Pet. 3:21) is the NT counterpart or fulfillment. Yet typology is found not 
just in the NT, for the OT contains examples as well, such as exodus- 
salvation in Isa. 40:3-5, exodus-exile in Hos. 11:1-2, the rebellion in the 
wilderness in Ps. 95:7-11, and Melchizedek in Ps. 110:4. 


Tyrannus. ti-rah’uhs (Gk. Tyrannos G5598, “tyrant” [i.e., a ruler with 
absolute powers, not necessarily a despot]). An Ephesian in whose hall 
PauL lectured (Acts 19:9). When the Jews of Epuesus opposed Paul’s 
teaching in the synagogue, where he had boldly preached for three 
months about the xnepom or cop, he and his followers withdrew to the 
lecture hall of Tyrannus. Here he reasoned daily for two years. As a 
result, “all the Jews and Greeks who lived in the province of Asia heard 
the word of the Lord” (v. 10). It is not certain just who Tyrannus was. 
Lecture halls could be found in gymnasia in every Greek city (see 
cymnasium); here a philosopher, orator, or poet could expound his views or 
give a recitation. Tyrannus may have been a Greek rhetorician living in 
Ephesus at that time, having his own private lecture hall. It may be that 
the “hall of Tyrannus” was either a building for hire, named after its 
owner, or the private residence of a sympathetic donor. Whatever the 
case, Paul’s regular and unmolested use of the room for two years, with 
such a wide hearing, indicates his exclusive use of a spacious, well- 
situated room for a period of each day. 


Tyre. tir (Heb. sôr H7450, “rock”; Gk. Tyros G5602). A famous port city 
in Puornicia, Some 25 mi. (40 km.) S from the sister port of Son and 15 
mi. (24 km.) N of the modern Lebanese border with Israel. It is a natural 
geographical frontier. Phoenicia itself is a coastal strip backed by 
mountains, and Tyre was further defended by rocky promontories (one 
of them the famous “Ladder of Tyre”), which effectively hampered 
invasion. Herodotus dates the foundation as early as 2740 B.C., Josrpuus 
as late as 1217. Isaian implies that Tyre was a colony of Sidon (Isa. 23:2, 


? 


12), and Homer’s mention of “Sidonian wares,” without reference to 
Tyre, seems to confirm the greater antiquity of the former city. The 
Amarna Letters, apparently refuting Josephus’s date, contain an appeal 
from the ruler of Tyre, dated 1430, imploring help from Amenhotep IV. 
Josnua assigned Tyre to the tribe of Asner, but in all probability the city 
was not occupied (Josh. 19:29; 2 Sam. 24:7). 
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In this scene of the sack of Tyre by the Assyrians in the 9th cent. B.C., goods from the defeated city are ferried to the 
mainland, where they are unloaded and then carried as tribute to Shalmaneser III, king of Assyria. (Copy of bronze 


decoration from the gates of Shalmaneser’s palace in Balawat.) 


An obscure period of some four centuries follows, and Tyre emerges 
into history again with the name of Hira, friend of Davi (2 Sam. 5:11). 
This able monarch seems to have rebuilt and fortified Tyre, taking 
within its boundaries nearby islands and providing the city with two 
harbors. The trade of Tyre at this time included the exploitation of the 
cedar forests of the Lebanon range. Tyrian purriz, the product of the 
murex shellfish, was also a famous export. In addition, the cedar forests 
provided material for the famous Phoenician galleys (see sus). Accepting 
the challenge of the sea—the one road to wealth for the narrow little 
land—the Tyrians, like the rest of their kinfolk, ranged far and wide in 
the search for the precious shellfish and the metals in which they traded. 
The copper of Cyprus, the silver of Spain, and the tin of Cornwall were 
carried in Tyrian ships. Under Sotomon, who inherited the partnership 
with Hiram, the Hebrews participated in Tyrian commerce, provided a 


southern port at Ezion creer on the Gulf of Agasan, and shared the trade 
with Ope and the East. It was probably the loss of this southern outlet 
to the Red Sea and the East at the division of Israel after Solomon that 
stimulated the Tyrian exploration of the coast of Africa and led 
ultimately to the circumnavigation of the continent. Dynastic troubles 
followed Hiram’s death. A certain Ermsaa emerged victorious after the 
assassination of his brother. It was Ethbaal’s daughter Jrzese. who 
became Anas’s notorious queen (1 Ki. 16:31). Renewed troubles after 
Ethbaal’s death led to emigration and to the founding of Carthage. 


During the two hundred years of Assyrian aggression, Tyre suffered 
with the rest of the ANE but, owing to the strength of her position and 
her sea power, maintained a measure of independence over much of the 
troubled era. She broke free from Nineven a generation before the last 
stronghold of the Assyrians fell (612 B.C.). These years were the greatest 
years of Tyrian glory. Ezekiel’s account (Ezek. 27-28), set though it is in 
a context of denunciation and prophecy of ruin, gives a vivid picture of 
the power and wealth of the great trading port. Ruin eventually came. 
Basyton Succeeded Assyria, and although Tyre seems successfully to have 
resisted the long siege of Nesucuapnezzar, the strain of her resistance to 
Babylon and the damage to her commerce brought the city to poverty. 
She briefly fell under the power of Egypt and then became a dependency 
of Babylon, a status she held until Babylon fell to Persia. 


Persia inherited Babylon’s rule. Ezra 3:7 contains an order of Cyrus II 
to Tyre to supply cedar for the restoration of the temre in Jerusalem. 
Cambyses II conscripted a Tyrian fleet against Egypt, and Tyrian ships 
fought on the Persian side against the Greeks at Salamis. In 332 B.C., in 
the course of his conquest of the East, Atexanper THE reat appeared before 
Tyre. The island stronghold closed her gates, and Alexander was forced 
to build a causeway. After long months of frustration, he took the city by 
costly storming. Tyre was broken, and the causeway still remains, now 
as a place, as Ezekiel foretold, on which fishermen dry their nets (Ezek. 
26:5, 14; 47:10). Tyre made a measure of political recovery, and for a 
period functioned as a republic. She struck an early treaty with Rome, and 
her independence was respected until 20 B.C., when Avuecusrus withdrew 
it. Her remaining history is without significance. 


tzaddi. See rtsapue. 


U 


Ucal. yoo’kuhl (Heb. »ukāl H432, meaning uncertain). TNIV (mg.) Ukal. 
One of two men—perhaps sons, disciples, or contemporaries—to whom 
Acur addressed his oracular sayings; the other was Irn: (Prov. 30:1). 
Many scholars revocalize the Hebrew consonants and, instead of wé? 
ukal, read wa ékel (“and I faint”; cf. NIV mg.) or wayytkal (“and will I 
prevail?”; cf. NRSV, TNIV) or the like. 


Ukal. yoo’kuhl. TNIV form of Ucar. 


Uel. yoo’uhl (Heb. »%i él H198, perhaps “will of God”). One of the 
descendants of Bani who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 
10:34). 


Ugarit. See Ras suamra. 


Ulai. yoo ‘li (Heb. »tilay H217, from Assyr. Ulaia, known to Gk. authors 
as Eulaios, Lat. Eulaeus). A stream or artificial irrigation canal near Susa, 
capital of Eram rraca) in SW Persia, where Dani received the vision of a 
two-horned ram and a goat (Dan. 8:2, 16). Owing to topographical 
change, which can be swift and confusing in sand and alluvial silt, the 
identification of Ulai is uncertain. Some think that the reference is to 
two present-day rivers, the upper Kherkhah and the lower Karun, which 
in ancient times may have been a single stream debouching into the 
delta at the head of the Persian Gulf. 


Ulam. yoo‘luhm (Heb. lam H220, perhaps “first, leader”). (1) Son of 
Peresh (or of Sheresh), grandson of Max, and great-grandson of Manassen 
(1 Chr. 7:16-17). 

(2) Firstborn son of Esnek and descendant of Bensamn through Saur (1 


Chr. 8:39). Ulam’s sons “were brave warriors who could handle the 
bow,” and his descendants were numerous (v. 40). 


ulcer. See piszase. 


Ulla. uhl‘uh (Heb. ulld > H6587, possibly “the small one”). Descendant 
of Asner (1 Chr. 7:39). Ulla’s place in the genealogy is left unstated, and 
some scholars believe the name is a textual corruption for some other 
Asherite mentioned earlier, such as Amal (v. 35). 


Ummah. uhm‘uh (Heb. «ummdh H6646, possibly “connection” or 
“near”). A town on the Mepirerranean coast within the tribal territory of 
Asner (Josh. 19:30). Ummah was apparently between Aczm and Arnek on 
the Plain of Acco, but its precise location is unknown. Because Acco, an 
important city allotted to Asher (cf. Jdg. 1:31), is not otherwise included 
in the list of Asherite towns in Josh. 19:24-31, many scholars believe 
that Ummah here is a scribal corruption for Acco. 


umpire. See paysman. 


uncial. An ancient form of Greek (and Latin) handwriting based on the 
shapes of capital letters; the term is also applied to MSS written with this 
type of writing. See TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


uncircumcised. In the Bible this word is used both literally and 
figuratively (in figurative passages, modern versions sometimes use 


other terms). Uncircumcision represented unbelief and disobedience to 
the covenant Of God (Jer. 6:10 KJV; 9:26). Rebellious Israelites have an 
“uncircumcised heart”; and those whose ears are closed are said to have 
“uncircumcised ears” (Lev. 26:41; Jer. 6:10). In the NT, unbelieving 
Jews, though physically circumcised, are said to be spiritually 
uncircumcised (Rom. 2:28-29); while Genmes, though physically 
uncircumcised, are regarded as circumcised if they keep the 
righteousness of the law (2:25-27). Christ makes no distinction between 
the circumcised and the uncircumcised (1 Cor. 7:19; Gal. 5:6; 6:15; Col. 
3:11); if regenerated, they are united in one body of believers (Eph. 
2:11-22). Circumcision has nothing to do with susrimication, for Asranam Was 
justified while still uncircumcised (Rom. 4:9-12). 


uncle. This English term renders Hebrew dôd H1856, referring 
specifically to a father’s brother (Lev. 20:20 et al.), although in some 
passages the precise relationship is not made explicit. 


unclean, uncleanness. Sw has brought about great changes in both 
the physical and spiritual realms, making the terms clean and unclean 
very common in the thinking of the human race from the earliest times. 
These words have been factors in determining people’s diets, friends, and 
habits, in fact, their entire deportment. These words took on a new 
meaning when God began to call the nation of Israr into being. They fall 
largely into two main divisions: spiritual or moral uncleanness and 
ceremonial uncleanness. 


Some have felt that there is a relation between the forbidden foods of 
other nations and those that the Lord forbade Israel to eat. This could be 
true, but it does not take away from the fact that the biblical laws on 
unclean foods came directly from God. All Israel’s restricted foods, 
unlike those of some other nations, involved the flesh of animals. 
Leviticus 11 is explicit in differentiating the clean from the unclean 
mammals (11:1-8, 26-28), sea creatures (11:9-12), birds (11:13-25), and 
creeping things (11:29-38). Nothing that died of itself was fit for their 
food, nor were they to eat anything strangled. Bioop was a forbidden part 


of their diet. Unclean for Israel were animals that did not chew the cud 
and part the hoof, fish that did not have both fins and scales, birds that 
were birds of prey or had unclean habits, and insects that did not have 
legs above the feet for leaping. 


Certain kinds of uncleanness among the Israelites were connected with 
Dorat. A dead person, regardless of the cause of death, made anyone who 
touched the body unclean (Num. 19:22). Likewise anything the body 
touched (19:22) or the enclosure in which the person died was made 
unclean (19:14). Provisions were made for the cleansing of the unclean 
in this class by sprinkling his body with the ashes of a red heifer on the 
third and seventh days (19:17-19). Those who touched the carcass of an 
animal became unclean and could be cleansed only by washing their 
clothes in water (Lev. 11:24-28). Certain types of creeping things that 
died made anything they touched unclean. Some objects thus touched 
could be cleansed by washing, whereas others had to be destroyed 
(11:29-37). 

Leprosy was looked on as unclean, and God required the person 
pronounced leprous by the priest to identify himself in a prescribed 
manner and to separate himself from the rest of the people. Any time 
anyone drew near, the leper was to cry, “Unclean, unclean.” Since this 
DISEASE Was also very contagious, detailed instructions were given for 
dealing with it (Lev. 13-15). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Burial site on the Mt. of Olives. Human bones were among the items that could make a 


person ceremonially unclean by contact. 


Anything touched by seminal fluid issuing from the body became 


unclean. This applied also to certain other kinds of discharges (Lev. 15). 
Regulations for the cleansing of such persons or things were carefully 
laid down in the two passages above. According to the law, childbirth 
made a woman unclean, and this uncleanness lasted for different periods 
of time, depending on whether the child was male or female. In this case 
too, special instructions were given for cleansing (ch. 13). 

In the propuers there is a deepening of the concept. It is expressed 
especially in Isaiah’s cry, “I am a man of unclean lips” (Isa. 6:5), and in 
his confession, “All of us have become like one who is unclean, / and all 
our righteous acts are like filthy rags” (64:6). Similarly, his picture of 
God’s restoration in 35:8, “The unclean will not journey on it [ie., on 
the Way of Holiness],” has obviously a moral rather than a ritual 
implication. Unfortunately, in the postexilic period ever-increasing stress 
came to be laid on the avoidance of formal uncleanness. It was an 
obsession both with the Qumran Covenanters (see Dran sra scrous) and the 
Puariszes. In the later Talmudic developments questions of purity and 
impurity provide some of the most complex sections of rabbinic 
legislation. 


In the NT the concept of uncleanness is dealt with differently: not that 
which goes into a person, but what comes out of him, is what defiles him 
(Mk. 7:18-20); similarly, nothing God has made is essentially unclean 
(Acts 10:13-15; 1 Tim. 4:4-5). In the cnurcu, Curisr’s teaching was 
continued. The decisions of the apostolic gathering in Jerusalem were 
based on regard for those Jews who were law-bound (Acts 15:19-21). 
Romans 14:14 is Pau.’s expression of the fact that uncleanness is 
something essentially spiritual in its nature (cf. Heb. 12:15). The ritual 
of washing has become purely pictorial, and water becomes a symbol of 
the word (Eph. 5:26). 


unction. This English term, meaning “the act of anointing,” is used 
once by the KJV with reference to the effect of the Spirit’s presence upon 
the believer (1 Jn. 2:20). See anoint; Hoty spirit. 


undefiled. A person or thing untainted with moral evil (KJV Ps. 119:1; 


Cant. 5:2; 6:9; Heb. 7:26; 13:4; Jas. 1:27; 1 Pet. 1:4). 


undersetter. This archaic English term is used by the KJV in one 
passage referring to the supports of the laver in Solomon’s tempie (1 Ki. 


7:30, 34). 


underworld. See Hanss. 


unforgivable Sin. See uNPARDONABLE SIN. 


unicorn. See anmas (under cattle). 


union with Christ. While the expression “union with Christ” does not 
occur in the Bible, it describes the central reality in the salvation 
revealed there, from its eternal design to its eschatological 
consummation. This union finds its most prominent NT expression in the 
phrase “in Christ” or “in the Lord” (with slight variations), occurring 
frequently and almost exclusively in Pau.’s letters (elsewhere, e.g., Jn. 
14:20; 15:4-7; 1 Jn. 2:28). Paul’s meaning is best gauged by the contrast 
between Apam and Christ (the “last Adam” or “second man,” Rom. 5:12- 
19; 1 Cor. 15:20-23; cf. vv. 45, 47). What each does is determinative, 
respectively, for those “in him.” For those “in Christ” this union or 
solidarity is all-encompassing, extending from eternity to eternity: they 
are united to Christ not only in their present possession of salvation but 
also in its past, once-for-all accomplishment (e.g., Rom. 6:3-7; 8:1; Gal. 
2:20; Eph. 2:5-6; Col. 3:1-4), in their recrion “before the creation of the 
world” (Eph. 1:4, 9), and in their still future glorification (Rom. 8:17; 1 
Cor. 15:22). 


Present union (union in the actual appropriation of salvation) is often 
called “mystical” and “spiritual.” But both terms are subject to 
misunderstanding. Involved is not a mysticism of ecstatic experience at 
odds with reasoned understanding; rather, it is a mystery in the NT sense 


of what has been hidden with God in his eternal purposes but now, 
finally, has been revealed in Christ, particularly through his death and 
resurrection, and is appropriated by raru (Rom. 16:25-26; Col. 1:26-27; 
2:2). Certainly, in its full dimensions this mystery is beyond the 
believer’s comprehension. Involved here, as much as in anything 
pertaining to salvation and the gospel, is that knowledge of Christ’s love 
“that surpasses knowledge” (Eph. 3:18-19; cf. 1 Cor. 2:9). Union with 
Christ is spiritual, not in an immaterial, idealistic sense, but because of 
the activity and indwelling of the Hory serr. In the life of the church and 
within believers, Christ and the Spirit are inseparable (cf. Jn. 14:18). In 
Rom. 8:9-10, for example, the phrases “in the Spirit,” “the Spirit in you,” 
“Delonging to Christ” (equivalent to “in Christ”), and “Christ in you” are 
all facets of a single union (cf. Eph. 3:16-17: to have “his Spirit in your 
inner being” is for “Christ...[to] dwell in your hearts”). Union with 
Christ is reciprocal. Not only are believers "in Christ"—he is “in them” 
(Jn. 14:20; 17:23, 26; Col. 1:27: “Christ in you, the hope of glory”). Such 
union, then, is inherently vital; Christ indwelling is the very life of the 
believer (Gal. 2:20; Col. 3:4). 


unity. Scripture portrays great richness and variety in its teaching 
concerning oneness and harmony. There is the unity of the believer with 
his Lord (see union witn curist), and there is the union manifested in the sopy 
oF cHRIST, the cuurcu, which rests eventually on a deeper unity of believers 
in “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” Unity with Christ is illustrated in 
many ways: that of husband and wife, or the stones and the building. 
The classic analogy is the vine and the branches (cf. Jn. 15:1-8). Apart 
from such unity the follower of Christ can “do nothing.” The unity is his 
life and the ground of his action. Pau. took special interest in the unity 
within the body of believers, and he did not argue for an invisible bond 
but for a oneness that should characterize the visible body. He 
recognized unity in diversity and diversity in unity, and he amplified 
this approach (1 Cor. 12) with the appeal to tove as the unifying bond 
(ch. 13). The apostle looked upon unity as reality already in existence, 
but also as a reality yet to be attained. As we are “patient, bearing with 
one another in love,” we are then eager “to keep the unity of the Spirit” 


(Eph. 4:2-3). 
unity of the Bible. See Ber. 


unknown god. When the apostle Pau: addressed the meeting of the 
Argopacus in Arens, he said to his listeners that he had noticed how 
religious they were, and added: “For as I walked around and looked 
carefully at your objects of worship, I even found an altar with this 
inscription: To an unknown cop. Now what you worship as something 
unknown I am going to proclaim to you” (Acts 17:23). The existence of 
such an altar, presumably built in a scrupulous attempt to include every 
possible deity, was an indication of the Athenians’ religious sensitivity. It 
also betrayed a lack of religious knowledge, which Paul sought to 
remedy in his address (vv. 24-31). 


unknown tongue. See TONGUES, GIFT oF. 


unlearned. A word that KJV uses to translate several different Greek 
terms in the NT (Acts 4:13; 1 Cor. 14:16, 23-24; 2 Tim. 2:23; 2 Pet. 
3:16). In the Corinthians passage, the Greek word is idiotés G2626, which 
is applied to persons who are not knowledgeable about the distinctive 
views or customs of a particular group; thus the NRSV translates, 
“outsider,” and the TNIV, “inquirer,” both of which are defensible 
renderings. 


unleavened bread. Bread made without yeast. In the preparation of 
household bread, a piece of fermented dough from a previous baking 
was placed in the kneading trough along with fresh flour, kneaded into 
cakes, and then baked. Unleavened bread lacked the fermented dough. 
See teaven. Unleavened bread or cakes (massét, pl. of massah H5174) are 
associated with the elements eaten at Passover, the feast that 
commemorates the deliverance of Israel from Egypt. Only unleavened 


bread was to be eaten for the seven days that followed Passover (Exod. 
12:15-20; 13:3-7). By doing so, the Hebrews were reminded of their 
haste in leaving Egypt during the great rxopus. They could not wait to 


bake bread to take with them, but carried dough in their bread troughs 
in their hurried flight into the desert. They baked their bread as they 
traveled, as do the desert bedouin today. 


Unleavened Bread, Feast of. See rrasrs. 


Unni. uhn‘i (Heb. ‘unni H6716, possibly “one who has been heard”). (1) 
A Levire in the time of Davin appointed among others to play the lyre 
(NRSV, harp) as a part of the ministrations before the arx or THE covenant (1 
Chr. 15:18, 20). 

(2) A Levite who served after the exmz; he is described as an associate 
of Marranian, the director of worship (Neh. 12:9; NRSV, “Unno,” 
following the Kere). 


Unno. uhn’oh. See Unni #2. 


unpardonable sin. Not a phrase used in the Bible, but the usual way 
of referring to Jesus’ statement that blaspheming or speaking against the 
Hoy serr would not be forgiven (Matt. 12:31-32; Mk. 3:29; Lk. 12:10). 
Other apparent parallels (cf. Heb. 6:4-6; 10:26-27; 1 Jn. 5:16) should be 
exegeted in the light of that statement. The threat of this sin must be 
understood against the promise of sa.vation represented always as free 
and complete. What is the specific sin that is set against this assurance of 
roraiveness? In the context it must mean that because people, by choice or 
by habit, confuse the Holy Spirit of God with the unclean spirit of 
Beewzesus, they cannot be reached with the message of salvation and 
therefore they continue to call his truth a lie. It is not that God will not 
forgive them, but that they, by destroying the very offer of the cosps1, 
place themselves outside the possibility of forgiveness. 


untempered morter. This phrase is used by the KJV to render a 
Hebrew word that refers to plaster or whitewash (Ezek. 13:10-15; 
22:28). The prophet uses this word in a metaphorical sense of the false 
prophets who instead of exposing and denouncing the sinful enterprises 
of the people weakly acquiesced to them. This is like daubing a stone 
wall with whitewash to give it the appearance of solidity and strength. A 
heavy rainstorm will destroy it. 


upharsin. See MENE, MENE, TEKEL, PARSIN. 


Uphaz. yoo’faz (Heb. ûpāz H233, derivation unknown). An 
unidentified location famous for its corp (Jer. 10:9; Dan. 10:5 [KJV, 
NRSV, TNIV]). In Jer. 10:9, the Aramaic and Syriac versions have Ornr, 
a reading accepted by some scholars; others emend “gold from Uphaz” 
to “fine gold” (cf. 1 Ki. 10:18). In Dan. 10:5, the NIV and NJPS, 
apparently by emendation, translate “with gold and refined gold” (i.e., 
very fine gold; cf. Cant. 5:11). It remains uncertain whether a place by 
the name of Uphaz ever existed. 


Upper Gate. KJV, “high gate” and “higher gate.” One of the gates of 
the tempie in Jerusatem, first mentioned in the time of King Joash (Jenoasn). 
After the assassination of Arnauan, the young monarch was brought “from 
the temple of the Loro. They went into the palace through the Upper 
Gate and seated the king on the royal throne” (2 Chr. 23:30; in the 
parallel it is called “the gate of the runners/guards” [2 Ki. 11:19; cf. v. 
6]). This description is interpreted by some to mean that the Upper Gate 
faced S, but Ezekre uses the same name with reference to a gate that 
“faces north” (Ezek. 9:2, evidently the same as the “north gate” of 8:14). 
The “Upper Gate” is probably the same as “the Upper Gate of Benjamin 
at the Lorn’s temple” (Jer. 20:2), and one of the few things mentioned 
regarding the reign of Joram is that he “rebuilt the Upper Gate of the 
temple of the Lorn” (2 Ki. 15:35; 2 Chr. 27:3). Some speculate that after 
this reconstruction it came to be known as the New cate (Jer. 26:10; 


36:10). Whether or not these various names refer to the same gate, the 
precise location is unknown. 


upper room. Traditional name given to the room where Jesus 
celebrated the Last Supper; accordingly, the teaching recorded in Jn. 14- 
16 is referred to as the Upper Room Discourse. The designation “upper 
room” derives from the instructions that the Lord gave to the disciples in 
preparation for the meal (Mk. 14:15; Lk. 22:12). Large upper rooms with 
outside and inside staircases above the noise and bustle of the city are 
mentioned in the OT as an architectural feature of Palestinian houses (2 
Ki. 1:2 et al.). After the ascension or curist, the disciples “went up into an 
upper room” (Acts 1:13 KJV; NIV, “went upstairs to the room”), where 
the disciples met for prayer (v. 14), Marrumas was chosen to replace Jupas 
iscaniot (vv. 15-26), and the initial events of Pentecost took place (ch. 2). 
Many have identified the room where the Last Supper was held with the 
room mentioned in Acts 1, but there is no evidence that proves (or 
disproves) this theory. 


Ur (place). oor (Heb. »ir H243, “light, flame”). Referred to in the Bible 
as “Ur of the Chaldeans [KJV, Chaldees],” this city in Mesoporama was the 
home of Asranam prior to his family’s migration to Haran (Gen. 11:28, 31; 
15:7; Neh. 9:7). Until 1850, Ur was considered to be modern Urfa 
(Edessa), not far from Haran, in SE Turkey, which according to a local 
tradition was the place of Abraham’s residence. This view was revived in 
more recent times by some who suggested that Abraham was a merchant 
prince who did business in N Mesopotrama. Against this view it must be 
noted that any tradition of Abraham at Urfa/Edessa goes back only to 
the eighth century A.D. The OT scarcely implies that Abraham was a 
merchant or that he moved only a short distance from Ur to Haran. 
Other pieces of evidence favored a more southerly location, and by 1866 
the name U-ri was read on several buildings and other inscriptions from 
the site of Tell el-Mugayyar in S Iraq, 6 mi. (10 km.) SE of Nasiriyah on 
the Eupnrates River. This ancient city of Ur certainly lay in territory called 
Kaldu (Chaldea) from the early first millennium B.C. The southern 


identification for the biblical Ur is now generally accepted. 


The most extensive archaeological work on this site was done by Sir 
Charles Leonard Woolley between 1922 and 1934. Education was well 
developed at Ur, for a school was found there with its array of clay 
tablets. Students learned to read, write, and do varied forms of 
arithmetic. Further studies have revealed that commerce was well 
developed and that ships came into Ur from the Persian Gulf, bringing 
diorite and alabaster used in statue making, copper ore, ivory, gold, and 
hard woods. Much light has been shed on the worship and religious life 
of Abraham’s day. Nannar was the moon god worshiped there. The 
temple, ziccurat, and other buildings used in connection with the worship 
of this pagan deity have been found. Evidences of worship in the homes 
of the day are revealed by idols found in private niches in the home 
walls. From this city of idolatry God called Abraham and sent him with a 
promise to the land of Canaan. 
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This small clay tablet from Ur (3rd dynasty, c. 2046 B.C.) is a commercial text in cuneiform that records the purchase of 


plough-oxen from various merchants. 


Ur had become a flourishing city in Sumerian times, dominating S 
Babylonia and sometimes farther afield. See Sumer. The Ur Dynasty 


founded by Ur-Nammu saw a revival of Sumerian prosperity and the 


extension of Ur’s influence once again to Syria and N Mesopotamia 
which continued during the reigns of his successors. When the Amores 
overran the S, Hammuras: (1792-1750 B.C.) controlled Ur for a time, but 
when it rebelled against his son it was sacked. Ur’s importance as a 
religious center insured that it was never abandoned for long, and later 
kings kept it in repair, including Nesucnapnezzar II and Nasonwus in the 
sixth cent. The latter rebuilt the ziggurat and other shrines before 
installing his daughter, Bel-shalti-Nannar, as high priestess in her own 
new palace. 


Ur (person). oor (Heb. tir H244, “light, flame”). Father of Eurnar; the 
latter was one of Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 11:35). The parallel list 
reads differently (2 Sam. 23:34; see Anassar). 


Urartu. See Ararat. 


Urbane. uhr’bayn. KJV form of Ursanus. 


Urbanus. uhr-bay’nuhs (Gk. Ourbanos G4042, from Lat. Urbanus, 
“urbane, refined”). KJV Urbane. A member of the Christian church at 
Rome to whom Pavut sent greetings (Rom. 16:9). The apostle calls him 


“our fellow worker in Christ,” a description applied also to Priscnu1a and 
Aguna in this passage (v. 3), but to no one else. Presumably, Urbanus had 
assisted Paul in Asia minor Or Greece and subsequently migrated to the 
capital of the empire. 


Uri. yoor’i (Heb. -ûrî H247 and -urt H788 [1 Ki. 4:19], “light, flame,” 
possibly short form of Uran or Urr). (1) Son of Hur and father of Bezatez; 
the latter was the primary artisan in the building of the tasernacie (Exod. 
31:2; 35:30: 38:22: 1 Chr. 2:20; 2 Chr. 1:5). 

(2) Father of Geser; the latter was one of Sotomon’s district managers (1 


Ki. 4:19). 


(3) One of the three Levitical gatekeepers who agreed to put away 
their foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:24). 


Uriah. yoo-ri‘uh (Heb. *tiriyyahii H250 [only Jer. 26:20-23] and ûriyyâ 
H249, apparently meaning “Yahweh is [my] light” [cf. Urm.]; Gk. Ourias 
G4043). KJV also Urijah (in 2 Kings, Nehemiah, and Jeremiah) and Urias 
(NT). (1) A Hirr officer in Davm’s army who was the husband of 
Batusuesa (2 Sam. 11:3-26; 12:9-10, 15; 1 Ki. 15:5); he was included in 
the elite corps called “the Thirty” (2 Sam. 23:39; 1 Chr. 11:41). Some 
scholars have suggested that his name is Hurrian (from ewir, “lord,” in 
which case the form reflects the Hittite -ia ending rather than the divine 
name Yah), but it seems more likely that he accepted Israelite citizenship 
and then adopted a Hebrew name to indicate that he was a worshiper of 
Yahweh. David, in order to cover his adulterous connection with 
Bathsheba, recalled Uriah from war in order that the latter might visit 
his wife, but he refused to do so, even though the king tried to make him 
drunk. When David failed to make this device effective, he gave Uriah a 
sealed dispatch to Joas, the commander of the army, requesting that 
Uriah be placed in a dangerous position and that support be withdrawn. 
Joab complied and Uriah was killed in battle. Upon his death, David 
married Bathsheba. The child conceived in adultery was born, but did 
not survive. Uriah is mentioned in Matthew’s cenzatocy or sesus curistr (Matt. 
1:6). 

(2) A priest contemporary with the prophet Isaian; Uriah and a certain 
Zechariah son of Jeberekiah were chosen “as reliable witnesses” of the 
prophecy concerning Maner-sHatat-nasu-paz (Isa. 8:2). He is probably the 
same Uriah who, at the request of King Anaz, built a replica of an altar 
the king had seen in Damascus; this “large new altar” replaced the original 
bronze altar, and the latter was subsequently used by the king “for 
seeking guidance” (2 Ki. 16:10-16). 


(3) Son of Shemaiah; he was a prophet from KirsatH searm who 
protested the policies of King Jenomxm and was sentenced to death. Uriah 


escaped to Egypt but was captured, brought back to Jerusatem, and 
executed (Jer. 26:20-23). 

(4) Father of Meremorx, who was an important postexilic priest (Ezra 
8:33; Neh. 3:4, 21). 

(5) One of the prominent men (not identified as priests) who stood 
near Ezra when the law was read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). 


Urias. See Urun. 


Uriel. yoor’ee-uhl (Heb. iri él H248, “God is [my] light” [cf. Urr]). 
(1) Son (or descendant) of Tahath and descendant of Lew: through Konatu 
(1 Chr. 6:24; his name is omitted in v. 37). During the reign of Davn, 
Uriel was one of the Levre leaders who helped to bring the ark oF THE 
covenant from the house of Osep-zpom to Jerusatem (15:5, 11). 


(2) A man of Gisran whose daughter Micaiah (see Maacan #9) was the 
wife of Rexosoam and the mother of Asuan, kings of Judah (2 Chr. 13:2). 


Urijah. See Uran. 


Urim and Thummim. yoor‘im, thum’im (Heb. “trim [sg. ûr H242] 
and tummim H9460 [sg. uncertain], traditionally understood to mean 
“lights and perfections,” but the derivation of both terms is debated). 
These words are usually mentioned together as a phrase (Exod. 28:30; 
Lev. 8:8; Deut. 33:8 [in reverse order]; 1 Sam. 14:41 [NRSV and other 
versions, following LXX]; Ezra 2:63 = Neh. 7:65), but Urim occurs alone 
twice (Num. 27:21; 1 Sam. 28:6). Since the definite article is used in the 
Hebrew text (except for Ezra 2:63 = Neh. 7:65), it is clear they were not 
strictly proper names (cf. Deut. 33:8, where the words occur with a 
possessive pronoun). The Urim and Thummim were objects not 
specifically described, perhaps stones, placed in the sreastrmce of the high 
priest, which he wore when he went into the presence of the Lord and 


by which he ascertained the will of God in any important matter 
affecting the nation (Exod. 28:30; Lev. 8:8). It is uncertain what they 
were and what they looked like and how they were used. One theory is 
that they were used as the lot and cast like dice, the manner of their fall 
somehow revealing the Lord’s will (1 Sam. 10:19-22; 14:37-42). Another 
theory is that they served as a symbol of the high priest’s authority to 
seek counsel of the Lord, God’s will being revealed to him through inner 
illumination. 


Uruk. See Freon. 


usury. The lending of money at excessive rates of interest. The English 


term used to mean simply “interest,” however, and it is used in that 
sense by the KJV (Exod. 22:25 et al.). 


Uthai. yoo’thi (Heb. <itay H6433, perhaps short form of Amaun). (1) 
Son of Ammihud and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 9:4). He was among 
those who settled in Jerusaiem after the rxun: (v. 3). 

(2) A descendant of Bicvar, part of the company that traveled with Ezra 
from Basyton to Jerusalem (Ezra 8:14). 


Uz (person). uhz (Heb. «ûs H6419, derivation uncertain). (1) Son of 
Aram and grandson of Suem (Gen. 10:23; 1 Chr. 1:17). See also Uz prace. 
(2) Son of Nanor (Asranam’s brother) by Mucan (Gen. 22:21). 
(3) Son of Dishan and grandson of Ser the Horm: (Gen. 36:28; 1 Chr. 
1:42). 


Uz (place). uhz (Heb. «is H6420, derivation unknown). The “land of 
Uz” was apparently a district or a section of the country E of Patesrie, on 
the border of Arasa. It was the home of Jos (Job 1:1), and the prophet 


Jerrman refers to it twice (Jer. 25:20; Lam. 4:21). The area may have 
received its name from one of the individuals who bore the same name; 
see Uz prrson). The precise location of the land of Uz is uncertain, and 
some scholars (associating it with Uz son of Aram, Gen. 10:23; 1 Chr. 
1:17) identify it with Havran, an area E of the Sea of Galilee. A region 
further S is more likely, however, and Wadi Sirhan, SE of Jebel ed-Druz, 
seems to fit the biblical description best. This area is a great shallow 
plain-like depression some 210 mi. (340 km.) long and averaging 20 mi. 
(32 km.) wide. It begins at the present inland town of Azragq, a typical 
oasis with many palm groves, some 50 mi. (80 km.) ESE of Amman, and 
continues in a southeasterly direction to within 10 mi. (16 km.) of Jauf, 
an important caravan junction of central Arabia. Much of Wadi Sirhan is 
a vast, flat pasture land, fairly well suited to the raising of camels, 
donkeys, sheep, and goats. And to this day it sustains wildlife such as 
gazelle, oryx, ostrich, and the wild ass, though in smaller numbers than 
in Job’s day. 


Uzai. yoo’zi (Heb. *izay H206, derivation uncertain). Father of Parar; the 
latter assisted Nenemian in repairing the Jerusatem walls (Neh. 3:25). 


Uzal. yoo’zuhl (Heb. *tizal H207, derivation uncertain). Son of Joxran 
and descendant of Suem, included in the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:27; 1 


Chr. 1:21); he was also the eponymous ancestor of a tribe or country 
(Ezek. 27:19; however, the text here is uncertain). The two sons of Errr, 
Przc and Joktan, represent the two main divisions of the Semitic- 
speaking people (see Semte), and Joktan is considered by some scholars 
to be the founder of the Arab nation. There is an Arabic tradition that 
Uzal was the original name of Sanaa (Sanca?), the capital of Yemen in SW 
Arasia. Wrought iron is mentioned by Ezekiel as one of the exports of 
Uzal to Tyre, and Sanaa is still noted for its steel. On the assumption that 
the Szpruacinr of Ezekiel reflects the original reading (“wine” rather than 
Javan), Others have suggested Izalla/Asalla (cf. TNIV, “Izal”), a city or 
country known for its wine, located in the hills of NE Syria, between 


Haran and the Ticris, N of the Khabur River Valley. See also Vepan. 


Uzza. See Uzzau. 


Uzzah. uhz'uh (Heb. «uzzd> H6438 and ‘uzzâ H6446, possibly short 
form of Uzzan, “Yahweh is [my] strength”). The KJV has the form Uzzah 
only in 2 Sam. 6:3, 6-8, and Uzza elsewhere; the NIV and NRSV have 
Uzzah in this passage as well as in 1 Chr. 6:29; 13:7-11 (Uzza in 2 Ki. 
21:18, 26; 1 Chr. 8:7; Ezra 2:49; Neh. 7:51). The spelling in none of the 
English Bibles corresponds precisely with the Hebrew spellings, mainly 
because of inconsistency in the latter (note that, according to the Heb., 2 
Sam. 6:3 and 6 would require the spelling Uzza, but vv. 7-8 would 
require Uzzah). 

(1) Son of Abinadab (2 Sam. 6:3; see Aswanpas #3). Uzzah was killed 
while driving the oxcart which carried the ark or THE covenant tO JERUSALEM. 


The ark had been in the house of Abinadab for some time following the 
disaster it had occasioned in the Puuismne cities and in Bern suemesu (1 Sam. 


6:19; 7:2). When Davin decided to bring the ark to Jrrusatem, Uzzah and 
his brother, Anio, were assigned to drive the cart. As they reached the 
threshing floor of Nacon, the oxen stumbled and the ark began to slide. 
Uzzah reached out to steady the ark and was fatally smitten. His death 
was attributed to the violation of the sacred character of the ark (2 Sam. 
6:7; 1 Chr. 13:10). David was greatly distressed at the incident, and 
immediately canceled his plans to enshrine the ark in Jerusalem. 
Instead, he deposited it in the home of Osrp-epom. He named the place 
Perez uzzan, “the breach of [or the breaking out against] Uzzah.” The ark 
remained in the home of Obed-Edom for three months. 


(2) Son of Shimei and descendant of Lev: through Merari (1 Chr. 6:29; 
Heb. v. 14). 


(3) The owner of a garden in which Manassen and Amon, kings of Jupan, 
were buried (2 Ki. 21:18, 26). 


(4) Ancestor of a family of temple servants (Nerunm) who returned 


from the exe (Ezra 2:49; Neh. 7:51). 


Uzzen Sheerah. uhz’uhn-shee‘uh-ruh (Heb. -uzzén Se »érd H267, “ear 
[or corner] of Sheerah”). KJV Uzzen-sherah. A village built by Suerran, 
the daughter of Epxram (1 Chr. 7:24). The town must have been near Beru 
Horon, but its precise location is unknown. 


Uzzen-sherah. See Uzzen serran. 


Uzzi. uhz‘i (Heb. <uzzi H6454, prob. short form of Uzzau or UzzmL, 
“Yahweh/God is [my] strength”). (1) Son of Bukki, descendant of Levi 
through Komam, and ancestor of Ezra (1 Chr. 6:5-6, 51 [Heb. 5:31-32; 
6:26]; Ezra 7:4). 

(2) Firstborn son of Tora and grandson of Issacnar; he was a family head 
who had a large progeny, including numerous warriors (1 Chr. 7:2-4). 

(3) Son of Brua and grandson of Bensamn; a family head (1 Chr. 7:7). 

(4) Son of Micri and descendant of Benjamin; his son Elah was among 
the first to resettle in Jerusatem (1 Chr. 9:8; cf. v. 3). 

(5) Son of Bani, descendant of Asars, and “chief officer of the Levites 
in Jerusalem” at the time of Ezra; he was among “the singers responsible 
for the service of the house of God” (Neh. 11:22). 

(6) Head of the priestly family of Jepaian during the days of the high 
priest Jomxm (Neh. 12:19). 


(7) A priest or Levite who took part in one of the choirs at the 
dedication of the wall (Neh. 12:42). 


Uzzia. uh-zi‘uh (Heb. cuzziyya > H6455, prob. short form of Uzzian or 
Uzzm, ““Yahweh/God is [my] strength”). An “Ashterathite” (i.e., a man 
from the town of Asurarorn in Basman) listed among Davw’s mighty warriors 
(1 Chr. 11:44). 
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When King Uzziah died, he was buried outside Jerusalem because of his leprosy (2 Chr. 26:23). After the city was 
expanded under Herod the Great, Uzziah’s remains were moved to the Mt. of Olives, and this marble plaque marks the 
new site. The Aramaic inscription reads: “To this place were brought the bones of Uzziah, the king of Judah. Do not 


open!” 


Uzziah. uh-zi'uh (Heb. «uzziyyahti H6460 and ‘uzziyyé H6459, “Yahweh 
is [my] strength”; cf. Uzzmz). (1) Son of Amazin and his successor as king 
of Jupan; also known as Azarian (2 Chr. 26 et al.; cf. 2 Ki. 14:21 et al.). At 
the age of sixteen he became Judah’s tenth king (2 Ki. 14:21) and ruled 
fifty-two years (c. 792-740 B.C.). He came to the throne at a difficult 
time. His father, because of a military failure, had been killed (14:19). 
Uzziah was the people’s choice as his successor (14:21). He undertook, 
very early in his career, an expedition against his father’s enemies and 
won battles against the Edomites, Philistines, Arabians, and the Meunites 
(2 Ki. 14:22; 2 Chr. 26:1-7). He strengthened his kingdom (26:2), and 
the report of his strength spread as far as Egypt (26:8). He made many 
improvements on his home front (26:9-10), and he possessed real ability 
at organization (26:11-15). In spite of these successes, he strayed far 
from the Lord at the end of his life. Apparently as long as the prophet 
ZecuariaAH lived, his influence was great on the king and “as long as he 
sought the Lorn, God gave him success” (2 Chr. 26:5). However, when he 
became strong, pride filled his heart, and one day he went into the 


temple, determined to burn incense to the Lord, a duty to be performed 
only by the priest. The chief priest Azarian with eighty priests went into 
the temple to reason with him, but he would not listen. Because of his 
self-will, God struck him with leprosy, which stayed with him until his 
death (26:16-21). 


(2) Son of Uriel and descendant of Lev: through Konaru (1 Chr. 6:24). 


(3) Father of a certain Jonathan who “was in charge of the 
storehouses” during the reign of Davm (1 Chr. 27:25). 


(4) A postexilic priest; he was one of the descendants of Harim who 
agreed to put away their foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:21). 

(5) Son of Zechariah and descendant of Jupan; his son Athaiah was a 
provincial leader who settled in Jerusalem after the exme (Neh. 11:4). 


Uzziel. uhz’ee-uhl (Heb. cuzzi»él H6457, “God is [my] strength”; 
gentilic sazzi eli H6458, “Uzzielite”). (1) Son of Komam, grandson of Lev, 
and eponymous ancestor of a Kohathite clan (Exod. 6:18, 22; Lev. 10:4; 
Num. 3:19; 1 Chr. 6:2, 18; 23:12, 20). One of his brothers was Amram, the 
ancestor of Moss and Aaron. One of Uzziel’s children, Exzapuan 
(Elizaphan), was the leader of the Kohathite clans “responsible for the 
care of the ark, the table, the lampstand, the altars, the articles of the 
sanctuary used in ministering, the curtain, and everything related to 
their use” (Num. 3:30-31). Members of this family were among the tz-vires 
who assisted Davw in bringing the ark or THE covenant to JeRusatem (1 Chr. 
15:10). They were also given special assignments in David’s preparatory 
arrangements for the temple ritual (1 Chr. 23:12, 20; 24:24). 

(2) Son of Ishi and descendant of Stmzon; he was one of the leaders of a 
band of 500 Simeonites who engaged the Amatexires at Mount Ser in a 
decisive battle and came out victorious. The Simeonites extended their 
boundary to include that of the vanquished foe (1 Chr. 4:42-43). 

(3) Son of Bela and grandson of Bensamn; a family head (1 Chr. 7:7). 


(4) Son of Heman, the king’s seer (1 Chr. 25:4). The fourteen sons of 
Heman, along with the sons of Asaru and Jepuruun, were set apart “for the 


ministry of prophesying, accompanied by harps, lyres and cymbals” (v. 
1). The assignment of duty was done by lot, and the eleventh lot fell to 
Uzziel, his sons, and his relatives (25:18, here called Azarzz). 

(5) Descendant of Jepurasun the musician; he and his brother Suemain 
were among the Levites assigned to consecrate the temple in the days of 
Hezexian (2 Chr. 29:14). 

(6) Son of Harhaiah; he was a goldsmith who helped Nexemian in 


rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:8). Some scholars emend the 
text to read “Uzziel, a son [ie., member] of the guild of the goldsmiths.” 


V 


vagabond. This English term is used by the KJV in three passages: 
with reference to Can (Gen. 4:12, 14; NIV, “wanderer”); in an 
imprecatory prayer (Ps. 109:10; NIV, “wandering beggars”); and in a 
description of itinerant Jewish exorcists (Acts 19:13; NIV, “Jews who 
went around driving out evil spirits”). 


Vaheb. See Wares. 


vail. KJV alternate form of “veil”; see currain; prEss. 


vain. This English term, meaning “worthless” or “futile,” is used over a 
hundred times in the KJV to render a variety of Hebrew and Greek 
terms; it occurs less frequently in modern versions. For example, God 
warns the Israelites that if they violate his covenant they will plant seed 
“in vain” (lariq, “for nothing”) because their “enemies will eat it” (Lev. 
26:16; the Heb. word riq H8198 means “emptiness”). In the 
commandment not to take the Lord’s name “in vain” (lassaw >», Exod. 
20:7; Deut. 5:11), the word is šāw> H8736, which also means 
“emptiness, nothingness,” and is often rendered with such adjectives as 
“worthless” and “false.” The NIV renders the Hebrew idiom in the 
command with the English phrase, “misuses his name” (the NJPS 
interprets it more specifically, “swears falsely by His name”; see 
CommanpMents, TEN). Of several Greek words rendered “vain” in the NT, the 
most frequent is kenos G3031, “empty” (e.g., 1 Cor. 15:58; Gal. 1:2). See 


also vanity. 


Vaizatha. vi‘zuh-thuh (Heb. wayzātā> H2262, a Persian name of 
uncertain meaning). KJV Vajezatha. One of the ten sons of Haman who 
were put to death by the Jews (Esth. 9:9). 


Vaj ezatha. See Vamatua. 


vale. See vanzy. 


Valentinus. val‘uhn-tee‘nuhs. An early and influential Christian 
Gnostic theologian. Probably born early in the second century in Eeyrr, 
Valentinus first taught in Atexanpria, then moved to Rome c. 135, and 
eventually became a candidate for the position of bishop. Having been 
rejected, he seceded from the church, and after some years of living in 
the eastern parts of the empire he returned to Rome, where he died c. 
170. It appears that Valentinus sought to adapt some of the classic myths 
of non-Christian Gnosticism to the theological framework of Christian 
orthodoxy, and his popularity gave rise to several Valentinian schools 
that were severely attacked by the church fathers, especially Irenazus. In 
modern times several Valentinian works have been discovered, including 
the Gospel of Truth (see Trut, cospet or). 
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valley. The various Hebrew terms that may be translated “vale” or 
“valley” fall readily into two distinct categories, and in doing so reflect 
clearly the structure and surface of the Bible lands. (1) The nouns ‘émeq 
H6677 and biq ‘â H1326 indicate a broad vale or lowland, sometimes 
more than 10 mi. (16 km.) in breadth. In contrast, (2) nasal H5707 
(“wadi” or “river valley”) and gay > H1628 indicate a steep-sided valley, 
that is, a gorge. In Pazestine the terms in the first category apply primarily 
to structural features such as the Plain of Espraron and the Rift Valley of 
Jorpan (cf. Deut. 34:3). The words in the second category describe valley 
features that are the result of streams cutting down into the limestones 
and sandstones of Palestine in a dry climate, creating a highly dissected 
landscape, and in some areas producing a “badland” topography. Such 
gorges represent serious obstacles to movement and played a prominent 
part in the military operations of biblical times (cf. Josh. 8:11; 1 Sam. 
17:3). See wap. 


Since Israel in OT times was largely a mountain dwelling people, their 
view of the lowlands which surrounded them (and which were largely 
occupied by their enemies) was naturally colored by this fact. 
Consequently, the term Suepueran, often translated “the valley” or “the 
vale” by the KJV (Deut. 1:7 et al.), was reserved for a specific region, 
lying between the mountains of Juwa and the Meorrerranean. It is not a 
valley at all, but a kind of piedmont zone of low hills lying between the 
coastal plain proper and the Judean hills, and separated from the latter 
by a narrow (true) valley. Thus the NIV renders it, “the western 
foothills.” (In the NT, “valley” is the rendering of Gk. pharanx G5754, 
“cleft, ravine” [Lk. 3:5, a citation from the LXX], and cheimarros G5929, 
“[winter] torrent” [Jn. 18:1]). 


Valley Gate. A city gate on the SW side of Jerusaiem. The Valley Gate 
was equipped with towers by Uzzian, c. 760 B.C. (2 Chr. 26:9). It was the 
point from which Neneman began his tour of inspection in 444 B.C. (Neh. 
2:13, 15); and it figured in his work of rebuilding, being located some 


500 yards (c. 450 m.) from the Dunc care (3:13). If Jerusalem was at this 
time still confined to the hills E of the central Tyropoeon Valley, the 
Valley Gate would have been N of the Dung Gate. Otherwise it would 
have been to the W, opening out from the city onto the slopes of the SW 
hill. From the Valley Gate the two parties led by Ezra and Nenemian 
proceeded along the walls for their dedication in 444, in opposite 
directions, so as to meet at the tempiz, on the NE side of the city (Neh. 
12:31, 39). 


Valley of Ben Hinnom. See Hinnom, VALLEY OF (BEN). 


Vaniah. vuh-ni'uh (Heb. wanyâ H2264, possibly from Persian vānya, 
“lovable”). One of the descendants of Banı who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives in the time of Ezra (Ezra 10:36). 


vanity. This English term, in the sense of “futility” or “worthlessness” 
(rather than in its common meaning of “conceit,” for which see rre), 
occurs almost 100 times (13 times pl.) in the KJV, 45 of them in 
Ecciesiastes alone. The NRSV preserves the term in this book, but uses it 
rarely elsewhere (Ps. 89:47 et al.), while in the NIV it does not occur at 
all. The word is most familiar in the saying, “Vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity” (Eccl. 1:2 et al. KJV; NIV, “Utterly meaningless! Everything is 
meaningless!”; NJPS, “Utter futility! All is futile!”). Here and in most 
other instances, “vanity” translates the Hebrew noun hebel H2039, which 
in some passages is best rendered “breath” (e.g., Isa. 57:13). It is always 
used with its figurative connotation of that which is weak, ephemeral, 
transitory. The KJV uses “vanity” also as the rendering of other words 
(cf. Job 7:3; Prov. 22.8; Rom. 8:20; et al.). 


These various terms can refer to that which appears to have meaning, 
substance, or value, but which turns out to possess none of these 
elements, and so it is false or deceitful. Those who follow after such 
things are not only deceived but wicked. Not surprisingly, idols are 
referred to repeatedly as “vanities” (NIV, “worthless idols,” Deut. 32:21; 


1 Ki. 16:13; et al.). Other things designated as vanity include: (a) the 
thoughts and words of the godless (Job 15:35; Ps. 10:7; 144:8); (b) 
leaving the fruit of one’s toil to another (Eccl. 2:19, 21); (c) human fate 
(2:15; 3:19); life (Eccl. 9:9; 11:10); (d) the message of false prophets 
(Ezek. 13:6-9 et al.); (e) nations and rulers (Isa. 40:17, 23); (f) pleasure 
(Eccl. 2:1); (g) wealth (5:10 et al.; cf. Prov. 13:11; 21:6); (h) everyone 
and everything (Ps. 39:11; 62:9; Eccl. 1:1; 12:8). See wotarry; vain. 


Vashni. vash‘ni (Heb. wašnî H2266 [not in NIV]). Firstborn son of 
Samur, according to the MT, followed by KJV (1 Chr. 6:28 [Heb., v. 13]). 
However, since 1 Sam. 8:2 has, “The name of his firstborn son was Joel 
and the name of his second was Abijah,” most scholars believe that the 
Chronicles passage has suffered textual corruption (due to the same 
ending of the names “Samuel” and “Joel”). Accordingly, they amend the 
verse in Chronicles to read, “And the sons of Samuel: Joel the firstborn 
and the second Abijah” (cf. NIV and NRSV), for which there is support 
from some ancient versions. 


Vashti. vash’ti (Heb. wastt H2267, possibly from Persian vahista, “the 
best”). Queen of Persia and wife of Ahasuerus (Xerxes I). Vashti refused to 
exhibit her beauty to his lords on the seventh day of a feast (Esth. 1:9- 
19; 2:1, 4, 17). The king banished her and made an edict that each man 
should be lord over his own house (1:22). Her deposition led to the 
selection of Ester as the new queen. Herodotus (Hist. 7.61; 9.108-12) 
says Xerxes’ queen was Amestris and mentions no other wives, leading 
some scholars to question the reliability of the biblical account. Others 
believe that Amestris and Vashti are the same woman and that either (1) 
the names are variant forms or (2) the use of the name Vashti is a 
literary device calling attention to the woman’s beauty. Perhaps more 
likely is the view that Xerxes had several wives and that Herodotus is 
interested only in those who bore potential successors to the throne. 


vat. See vme. 


Vaticanus, Codex. See SEPTUAGINT; TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


vau, Vav. See waw. 


Vedan. vee'duhn (Heb. wēdān H1968 [not in NIV]). In Ezexm’s lament 
over Tyr, the NRSV reads, “Vedan and Javan from Uzal entered into 
trade for your wares” (Ezek. 27:19; similarly NJPS). If this 
understanding of the Hebrew text is correct, identification may be made 
with Waddan (also called al--Abwa?), a place between Mecca and 
Medina, involved in Muhammad’s first expedition. The name Javan 
normally refers to the Ionians (and thus the NIV has “Greeks”), but 
because of the context some have thought there was a Javan in Arasia or 
that the reference is to a Greek settlement in that area. The phrase “from 
Uzal” is problematic (see Uzar); if it refers to a place, its location is 
uncertain, though most scholars look for it somewhere in Arabia. The 
Hebrew form wédan has traditionally been understood to mean “and 
Dan” (thus NIV, “Danites”; cf. KJV), but such a reading is problematic. 
Many scholars believe that a more accurate text is preserved in the 
Septuacint (which instead of “Javan” has oinon, “wine,” corresponding to 
Heb. yayin H3516), and thus the TNIV translates, “and casks of wine 
from Izal in exchange for your wares.” 


vegetables. Modern English versions use this word occasionally in the 
OT (Deut. 11:10; 1 Ki. 21:2; Prov. 15:17; Dan. 1:12, 16). In addition, the 
Greek noun lachanon G3303, “garden plant, herb,” is properly rendered 
“vegetable” in at least one NT passage (Rom. 14:2). Vegetables are 
otherwise referred to in various other passages (e.g., Gen. 25:34; Num 
11:5). See Prants. 


veil. See curtain; press. 


vein. A word found only in Job 28:1 KJV, “a vein for the silver.” The 
NIV “mine” probably conveys the meaning of the Hebrew more 
accurately. The Hebrew word, however, is found elsewhere with a much 
broader meaning (“place of departure, outlet, exit, pronouncement”) 
than is indicated in the passage in Job (e.g., Num. 30:12; Deut. 8:3; Ps. 
19:6). 


vengeance. Punishment in repayment for injury or offense. In the 
Bible, different aspects may be discerned through context or parallelism. 
(1) Wrams as the motivating force in vengeance is prominent in some 
cases (Prov. 6:34; Isa. 59:17; 63:4; Nah. 1:2; Sir. 5:7; 12:6; Rom. 3:5); 
human wrath may take the form of malice (Lev. 19:18; 1 Sam. 25:26; 
Lam. 3:60; Ezek. 25:12, 15). (2) The idea of punisumenr for sin or injury 
appears often (Lev. 26:25; Ps. 99:8; Lk. 21:22); this gradually shades 
over into the concept of recompense or retaliation (Gen. 4:15; Isa. 34:8; 
Jer. 50:15; Sir. 35:18). (3) The justice of God or the faithfulness of his 
servants is vindicated by the punishment of enemies (Jdg. 11:36; Ps. 
94:1-2 Thess. 1:8); sometimes an individual appeals to God for divine 
vengeance (Ps. 58:10; Jer. 11:20; 15:15; 20:12). See also avencer. 


venison. See came. 


vermilion. A red pigment used for painting walls of palaces (Jer. 22:14 
KJV) and for coloring the exotic clothing of the Chaldeans (Ezek. 23:14 
KJV). NIV has “red” both times. 


versions of the Bible. See Be versions, ENGLISH; TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT); TEXT 


AND VERSIONS (NT). 


Vespasian. ves-pay’shuhn. Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus was born 
in A.D. 9 and ruled as emperor of Rome from 69 to 79. Before the age of 
twenty, Vespasian became military tribune in Turaca, and he 


subsequently filled various roles in Crere. It was not until his forties, 
however, that he won recognition by his military campaigns in Britain. 
Little is reported about him during the next two decades, but in the year 
67 he was given the responsibility of subduing the Jewish revolt. After 
the death of Nero in 68, a period of civil war saw the rise and fall of 
three emperors. In the summer of 69 Vespasian was proclaimed emperor 
by the eastern legions, and he left his son Tirus in charge of the Jewish 
war. Before the end of the year, the senate confirmed his emperorship. 
Vespasian’s main task was one of reconstruction after the misrule of 
Nero and the year of anarchy that had followed it. His blunt, 
straightforward, and honest character, coupled with simplicity of life 
and common sense, fitted him perfectly for his task. The successful 
completion of the war in Palestine by Titus, the suppression of a revolt 
in Gaul, and the establishment of peace on all frontiers caused a revival 
of public confidence. In celebration of the new era Vespasian began the 
rebuilding of the Capitoline temple. He also began construction of the 
famous Colosseum in the capital city, and throughout the provinces built 
roads and public buildings where these were needed. Vespasian 
sponsored the production of works of art, and encouraged educational 
activity in every way. Although he had a tendency toward autocracy, the 
general esteem in which he was held is indicated by the fact that upon 
his death in 79 he was deified by the senate. 


vessel. A container for a liquid or some other substance. Vessels were 
used for storage of food or valuables (e.g., the Dran sra scrous). Materials 
varied from the ubiquitous porrery of ancient civilizations to precious 
metals, glass, and ornamental stone, such as alabaster (Mk. 14:3). Baskets 
varied in size from those that could be carried on head or shoulder (Gen. 
40:16; Exod. 29:3)—made for holding fruit (Jer. 24:1-2) or for serving as 
a brickmaker’s hod (Ps. 81:6)—to containers large enough to hold a man 
(Acts 9:25; 2 Cor. 11:33). Baskets are mentioned in connection with the 
feeding of the 5,000 (Matt. 14:20; Mk. 6:43; Lk. 9:17) and the 4,000 
(Matt. 15:37; Mk. 8:8). Other containers included teatuer bottles, that is, 
animal skins used for keeping water (Gen. 21:14-15, 19), milk (Jdg. 
4:19), and wine (Josh. 9:4, 13; 1 Sam. 1:24; 10:3; 16:20; 2 Sam. 16:1); 


jars or pitchers used, for example, for drawing water from wells (Gen. 
24:14-19; cf. Jn. 4:11); basins or bowls used mainly for libation (e.g., 1 
Ki. 7:43, 50), but also in domestic contexts (2 Sam. 17:28; Jn. 13:5); 
cups of various types (Gen. 44:2 and frequently); and dishes or plates 
that were often large deep containers commonly of bronze, still used for 
the common meal of the bedouin (Prov. 19:24 et al.). In Rom. 9:20-24 
and 2 Tim. 2:20-21 the term is applied to persons; in 2 Cor. 4:7 it means 
the person as an instrument of God’s will, and in 1 Thess. 4:4 it is used 
figuratively for a man’s own body or for his wife (cf. NIV and mg.; see 
also 1 Pet. 3:7). 


vestibule. See porcu. 


vestment, vesture. See press. 


vestry. This English term, in its archaic sense of “wardrobe,” is used by 
the KJV in one passage to render Hebrew melta/a H4921, which occurs 
only once (2 Ki. 10:22). 


Via Appia. vee‘uh-ah ‘pee-uh. See Appian way. 


Via Dolorosa. vee‘uh-doh-luh-roh’suh. A phrase (Latin for “sorrowful 
way”) used with reference to the traditional route followed by Jesus 
from the Prarorum or Judgment Hall to Gorcorna, the place of his 
crucifixion. The exact route followed by Jesus after his condemnation to 
death by Pare (Matt. 27:26; Mk. 15:15; Lk. 23:25; Jn. 19:16) is debated 
because of uncertainty regarding those two location. The Praetorium has 
been placed by some at the Castle of Antonia at the NW corner of the 
TEMPLE area, and by others at the Palace of Herod near the Jaffa Gate. As 
for Golgotha, it may be located at the site of the present Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre or at a place known as Gordon’s Calvary. The traditional 
route followed by many pilgrims today begins near the so-called Ecce 


Homo arch in the vicinity of the Convent of the Sisters of Zion in 
modern Jerusalem and follows a westerly direction to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. On the route there are fourteen stations representing 
various scenes, some related in the Gospels and others preserved in 
tradition, which occurred as Jesus made that tragic journey. These 
fourteen stations are: (1) Jesus is condemned to death; (2) Jesus receives 
the cross; (3) Jesus falls the first time; (4) Jesus meets his afflicted 
mother; (5) Simon of Cyrene helps Jesus to carry his cross; (6) Veronica 
wipes the face of Jesus; (7) Jesus falls the second time; (8) Jesus speaks 
to the daughters of Jerusalem; (9) Jesus falls the third time; (10) Jesus is 
stripped of his garments; (11) Jesus is nailed to the cross; (12) Jesus dies 
on the cross; (13) the body of Jesus is taken down from the cross; (14) 
Jesus is laid in the sepulchre. 


Via Egnatia. vee’uh-eg-nah‘teeuh. A major road linking the city of 
Dyrrhachium, on the W coast of Maceponia, to Byzantium, the easternmost 


city in Europe. Built c. 130 B.C. and named after the Macedonian 
proconsul Gnaeus Egnatius, the Egnatian Way passed through some of 
the cities visited by the apostle Pavut, such as Tuessatonica and Pump. 


vial. See sow. 


Via Maris. vee‘uh-mah ‘ris. This Latin phrase, meaning “the way of the 
sea” (cf. Isa. 9:1), refers to a major road that ran along the 
Mediterranean coast in southern Palestine and served as an international 
route (although some scholars question the appropriateness or historical 
accuracy of the term). Caravans traveling from Ecyer to either Puornicia or 


Syria would often go N through the Pumstine coastal towns of Gaza and 
Asxpop. At Joppa the road veered inland to Apuex, then continued N to 
Meciwpo. Here one branch took travelers NW to Acco, Tyre, and Sion; 
another branch went NE to Hazor and thence to Damascus. 


vice. See sm. 


victory. The OT associates victory with the God of power and glory 
and majesty who is in full control of his creation (1 Chr. 29:11). That he 
gives victory in this life to faithful believers is seen throughout Heb. 11. 
Farru is the victory that conquers the world (1 Jn. 5:4-5), and through it 
Christians continually know the victory because of what God has done in 
Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15:7). They can look unafraid at the vanquishing of 
sin and death—and they will not suffer the second death (Rev. 2:11). All 
the blessings of the new Jerusalem will be inherited by the overcomers 
(21:1-7). 


victual. This English term—especially in the plural, meaning “supplies 
of food, provisions”—is used more than twenty times by the KJV (e.g., 
Gen. 14:11; Matt. 14:15). Since the word is uncommon in everyday 
English, it is seldom found in modern versions. See roon. 


vigilance. This virtue is most commonly expressed in the Bible in 
verbal form: Christians are urged to be constantly watchful, on their 
guard. In Gerusemane a particular occasion for watchfulness was stressed 
by Jesus and was then associated with a rebuke to his sleepy 
companions (Matt. 26:38-41; Mk. 14:34, 38). More often, however, 
watchfulness is directed as a general attitude of preparedness in those 
who await their Lord’s return (Matt. 24:42; Mk. 13:33-34, 37; Lk. 21:36; 
1 Thess. 5:6; Rev. 3:3). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Aerial view of the reconstructed Talmudic village of Qatzrin on the Golan Heights. 


village. In distinction from a crv (see also town), the village was 
unwalled and easy prey for conquest. Villages had no defensive facilities 
such as moats, towers, or fortified gates (Ezek. 38:11). When threatened, 
the villagers thronged into the city, increasing the danger of famine (cf. 
2 Ki. 6:24-29). Villages increased in number northward from the Necev 
because of greater rainfall. In Chalcolithic times, the Middle Bronze era, 
and the Iron Age, the Negev was well-occupied, and in the Nabatean- 
Byzantine era most intensively, when careful conservation of rainfall 
prevailed. From Hesron northward a gradual increase of villages occurred 
toward and beyond Jerusatem, with the greatest frequency in the territory 
of Zesutun of Lower Gainer, where rainfall was greatest. Upper Galilee was 
too broken and too wooded to support the agriculture necessary to 
village life. Transsorpan was dotted with towns and villages before the 
nineteenth century B.C., and after the thirteenth century the villages 
were again mentioned in the record of the conquest. Local village 
government was administered through the etpers who also acted as judges 
(Ruth 4:2), but the villages were under the larger jurisdiction of the 
towns (cf. Josh. 15:20-62; 18:24, 28; et al.). The size of villages varied 
according to whether the country was farmed intensively or not. In the 
agricultural centers, grain was threshed within the confines of the 
villages. Activity increased at harvest time, but many of the villagers 


would be away with the herds at other times. 


vine, vineyard. The common grapevine is mentioned throughout 
Scripture, often in a figurative sense. It was grown in ancient Ecyer and 
in Canaan prior to the time of Asranam (Gen. 14:18; Num. 13:20, 24). The 
mountain regions of Juvea and Samaria, largely unsuited for grain, were 
well adapted for vine growing. A vineyard was usually surrounded with 
a protecting wall of stones or thorny hedges to keep out destructive 
animals (Num. 22:24; Ps. 80:8-13; Prov. 24:30-31; Isa. 5:5). In every 
vineyard was a tower for the watchman, a winepress hollowed out of a 
flat rock, and a vat into which the juice flowed from the winepress (Isa. 
1:8; 5:1-7; Matt. 21:33-41). The vine branches were usually allowed to 
lie along the ground or to fall over the terraces, but sometimes they were 
raised above the ground with sticks or supported on poles to form a 
bower. 


Vines required constant care to keep them productive. They were 
pruned every spring, and the ground was plowed and kept free of weeds. 
Pruned branches were gathered and burned (Jn. 15:6). During the 
harvest season watchmen were stationed in the towers, and sometimes 
the whole family of the owner took their residence in booths as a 
protection against thieves. The narvesr season was always one of special 
happiness. The treaders of the winepress shouted and sang as they trod 
the grapes (Jdg. 9:27; Isa. 16:10; Jer. 25:30; 48:33). The gleanings were 
left to the poor (Lev. 19:10; Deut. 24:21; Jdg. 8:2). The wine was stored 
in new goatskin bags (Matt. 9:17) or in large pottery containers. Every 
seventh year the vines were allowed to lie fallow (Exod. 23:11; Lev. 
25:3). Grapes were an important part of the diet of the Hebrews. A part 
of the harvest was preserved in the form of raisin cakes (1 Sam. 25:18). 
Grapes were also their main source of sugar. The juice of the grapes was 
drunk fresh and fermented. 


Figuratively, the vine symbolized prosperity and peace among the 
ancient Hebrews (1 Ki. 4:25; Mic. 4:4; Zech. 3:10). The vine also 
symbolized the chosen people, who instead of producing outstanding 
fruit yielded only wild grapes (Isa. 5:1-7; cf. Ps. 80:8-16). Some of Jesus’ 
parables relate to vines and their culture (Matt. 9:17; 20:1-6; 21:28-33; 


Lk. 13:6-9). Jesus referred to himself as the only true vine with whom 
his disciples are in organic union (Jn. 15). 


vinegar. A sour liquid consisting of acetic acid, produced by the 
fermentation of wne or other alcoholic liquors. Faulty methods of 
manufacture produced in ancient times an inferior wine liable to turn 
sour rapidly. It was equivalent to the Roman posca, a cheap sour wine 
which, mixed with water, was the common beverage of peasants (cf. 
Ruth 2:14). The book of Proverbs speaks of its strong acidic taste (“as 
vinegar to the teeth,” Prov. 10:26) and its irritant quality (“like vinegar 
poured on a wound,” 25:20 TNIV). The Nazirire’s vow of abstinence 
excluded this form of alcoholic beverage, as well as the intoxicating 
wine of more common use in higher levels of society, because such a 
vow could be made in all strata of the community (Num. 6:3). It is 
uncertain whether the vinegar offered to Curisr on the cross was the 
soldiers’ ration wine, the posca brought by the squad on duty, and thus 
possibly given in kindliness rather than derision (Matt. 27:48; Mk. 15:63; 
Lk. 23:36; Jn. 19:29). 


vineyards, plain of the. See Asrı xeramm. 


viol. This English term is used by the KJV in four passages (Isa. 5:12; 
14:11; Amos 5:23; 6:5) to render a Hebrew term that means “harp” or 
“lyre.” Elsewhere the KJV translates “psaltery” (1 Sam. 10:5 et al.). See 
MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS (sect. I.C). 


viper. See anmais. 


virgin. A woman who has not had sexual intercourse. The relevant 
Hebrew terms are bētûlâ H1435, which occurs over fifty times (Gen. 
24:16; Exod. 22:16-17; et al.), and salm@ H6625, which is used only 
seven times (Gen. 24:43; Exod. 2:8; Ps. 68:25; Prov. 30:19; Cant. 1:3; 


6:8; Isa. 7:14). The former term is rendered “virgin” in the standard 
lexicons, and this translation does seem appropriate in many, or even 
most, passages. Moreover, the abstract cognate bétiilim H1436, a plural 
form, appears to indicate virginity (Lev. 21:13 [clarified in v. 14]; Jdg. 
11:37; in Deut. 22:14-20, it means “evidences of virginity”; but see on 
Ezek. 23:3 and 8 below). 


There are, however, several considerations that should be kept in 
mind. (a) In a number of passages where bétiilim occurs, nothing in the 
context suggests that virginity is a factor under consideration, and thus 
the rendering “maiden” or “young woman” is more appropriate (Deut. 
32:25 et al.). (b) Sometimes the word bētûlâ is accompanied by the 
comment that the woman or women in question had not had sexual 
relationships (Gen. 24:16; Jdg. 21:12), suggesting that the word by itself 
did not necessarily indicate virginity. (c) In at least one passage, the 
word is used of young women who have had sexual intercourse (Esth. 
2:19), and Ezekiel uses the term béttilim in his symbolic representation of 
a woman involved in prostitution (Ezek. 23:3, 8). Thus it is possible that 
the word had a fairly general meaning, “[marriageable] young woman”; 
and because in Hebrew society (as in many others) it would be assumed 
that she was a virgin, the word probably took on the sense of “chaste.” 


The second Hebrew term, ‘alm, is clearly the feminine form of selem 
H6624, “young man” (only 1 Sam. 17:56; 20:22), and the abstract plural 
form sdlimim H6596 appears to mean “youth” or “youthful vigor” (Job 
20:11; 33:25; Ps. 89:45; Isa. 54:4). Thus the lexicons give “young 
woman” or the like as the meaning of salma. Similarly, most versions use 
“maiden” or “young woman” or even “girl” (Exod. 2:8) as the rendering 
of the word in a majority of its occurrences. The KJV uses “virgin” in 
four instances (Gen. 24:43; Cant. 1:3; 6:8; Isa. 7:14), the NIV in only two 
(Cant. 6:8; Isa. 7:14), and the NRSV not at all. The occurrence of almd in 
Cant. 6:8 is of lexical significance because in this verse the term is 
contrasted to “queen” and “concubine”; even here, however, the 
reference is ambiguous (true virgins? women in the royal harem that 
have not borne children?). That the term may be applied to virgins is not 
in doubt (Gen. 24:43 [parallel to bétild, v. 16]; Exod. 2:8), and no 
passage requires a reference to someone who is not a virgin (even Prov. 
30:19 very likely has in view a woman’s initial sexual experience). On 


the other hand, the evidence does not suggest that the term by itself 
indicates virginity. 

Clearly, the two Hebrew words overlap in meaning, and apart from 
the fact that the former term is much more frequent, drawing a clear 
distinction between them is difficult. This factor affects our 
understanding of almd in the most controversial passage, Isa. 7:14, 
which traditionally has been translated, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son” (KJV; similarly NIV); the NRSV and other modern 
versions, however, use “young woman” in this passage. Some have 
argued that if Isaiah had intended the meaning “virgin,” he would have 
used bétiild instead, but clearly this argument does not work, for as noted 
above betiild too often has a general meaning without reference to sexual 
experience. On the other hand, it is a fair argument to say that if Isaiah 
had wanted to stress the woman’s virginity, he had other means of doing 
so (e.g., “a woman who has not known a man,” as in Num. 31:35). It 
may well be that almd, like betild, refers normally to a young woman of 
sexual maturity who is unmarried and therefore assumed to be a virgin. 


In Isa. 7:14, the Sepruacint (followed by Matt. 1:23) translates alma with 
Greek parthenos G4221, which usually means “virgin.” This Greek term 
too, however, is not free of ambiguity, and in many passages the sense 
“young [or unmarried] woman” is preferable (e.g.,. Aristophanes, Clouds 
530). In later Greek the narrower sense “virgin” is more common, and 
the LXX normally itself uses parthenos to translate bettld; but 
occasionally this Greek word is also found as the rendering of alma and 
na <aradh H5855, “girl” (cf. Gen. 24:14, 16, 43; Deut. 22:19; et al.). In the 
NT, parthenos is used with reference to Mary, motuer or sesus (Lk. 1:27), who 
is explicitly described as not having known a man (v. 34) and as having 
conceived supernaturally prior to her being joined to Joseph (Matt. 
1:18). Thus her virginity does not depend on Matthew’s citation from 
Isaiah, though undoubtedly the evangelist regarded the LXX rendering as 
singularly appropriate. See Vran smth. Other uses of the word in the NT 
include the parable of the ten virgins (Matt. 25:1, 7, 11), the reference to 
Puurs “unmarried daughters” (Acts 21:9), Pau’s discussion about 
whether virgins should marry (1 Cor. 7:25-38), and its occurrence with 
the masculine definite article referring to chaste men (Rev. 14:4). See 
also MARRIAGE. 


Virgin Birth. The teaching that Mary, moraer or sesus was a vrem both 
when she conceived and when she gave birth to Jesus, the child who 
was Immanuet (“God with us”). The source of this doctrine is threefold: (1) 
The account in Matt. 1:18-25. Here we learn that before Mary and 
Joseph came together in marriage “she was found to be with child 
through the Holy Spirit.” Further, an angel of the Lord appeared to 
Joseph to tell him, “Do not be afraid to take Mary home as your wife, 
because what is conceived in her is from the Holy Spirit.” (2) The 
account in Lk. 1:26-38. Here we learn that the angel told Mary that she 
had found favor with God and that she would “be with child and give 
birth to a son.” When she asked how this could be since she was a pure 
virgin, she was told, “The Holy Spirit will come upon you and the power 
of the Most High will overshadow you. So the holy one to be born will 
be called the Son of God.” (3) The prophecy recorded in Isaiah: 
“Therefore the Lord himself will give you a sign: The virgin will be with 
child and will give birth to a son, and will call him Immanuel” (Isa. 7:14; 
Matt. 1:23). 


Although the conception of Jesus was miraculous and unique, his 
growth within the womb of Mary and his birth were “normal.” Matthew 
and Luke probably got their information from Joseph and Mary, and 
they recorded it with reverence and reticence. Within their accounts 
several theological motifs may be recognized. First, they record the facts 
in such a manner as to convey the idea that conception by a virgin was 
the appropriate way for the eternal Son to become a man, “bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh.” Second, as the Hoty spmir had “hovered” over the 
old creation (Gen. 1:2), so now the Holy Spirit is present to superintend 
the origin of a new creation, of which the Incarnate Son will be the 
center. Third, the virginal conception points to the unique relation of the 
Incarnate Son to the human race he came to save: There is a basic 
continuity with us in that he shares our flesh and was born in the 
“normal” way. There is a basic discontinuity in that he was conceived in 
regard to his manhood in a unique way—as a new creation. So he is the 
same but different, and thus he is one of us, but able to save us, and that 
is what his name “Jesus” means. 


virtue. This English term, meaning “moral excellence,” is rarely used in 
modern Bible versions, but it occurs in the KJV as the rendering of Greek 
areté G746 (Phil. 4:8; 2 Pet. 1:3, 5). Among Greek moralistic writers, 
especially the Sroics, the term was used very frequently to indicate the 
highest good, the social uprightness that evokes recognition, merit, and 
honor. Both Pau. and Perer employ this term in lists of positive moral 
traits, but they were not merely asking their readers to conduct 
themselves like well-behaved Greeks. The word rather signifies the 
moral excellence distinctive of those who have been cleansed from their 
sins: it builds on faith and generates godliness and love. The KJV uses 
“virtue” also a few times to translate dynamis G1539, “power” (Mk. 5:30; 
Lk. 6:19; 8:46); and in some OT passages, it uses “virtuous woman” to 
render a Hebrew phrase that literally means “woman of power” and 
indicates competence or noble character (Ruth 3:11; Prov. 12:4; 31:10; 
cf. 31:29, “virtuously”). 


vision. Although this English word may refer to physical sight, the 
biblical usage normally focuses on extraphysical dimensions—something 
seen otherwise than by ordinary sight, something beheld as in a dream 
or ecstasy, or revealed as to a propuer; a visual image without corporeal 
presence, an object of imaginative contemplation; unusual discernment 
or foresight. Several Hebrew words can be translated “vision,” the most 
frequent being 4az6n H2606; the NT writers use optasia G3965 and other 
Greek terms. References to visions are especially frequent in the book of 
Daniel, a factor that, considering the nature of this book, may furnish 
insight into the peculiar and suggestive connotations of the word. (See 
Dan, Book or.) The references there and elsewhere in the OT seem 
consistent with the manifest nature of God. Throughout the Scriptures, 
God is declared as revealing himself and making his ways known 
through chosen individuals. God commonly communicated his messages 
to the parriarcus through a vision (e.g., Gen. 15:1). Speaking to Aaron and 
Mmiam, God said, “When a prophet of the Lor» is among you, / I reveal 
myself to him in visions, / I speak to him in dreams” (Num. 12:6). 
Although the NT records a few instances of visions during the apostolic 
period (Acts 9:10, 12; 10:3; et al.), the coming of Curisr supersedes other 


means of revetation (Heb. 1:1-2a). See also DREAM; TRANCE. 


visitation. This English term, in the sense of a special manifestation of 
divine favor or displeasure, is rarely found in modern versions but is 
used by the KJV in about a dozen passages (most of them in Jeremiah, 
e.g., Jer. 8:12; 10:15); in the KJV NT it occurs twice (Lk. 19:44; 1 Pet. 
2:12). Similarly, the verbal form is often used of God with reference to 
his activity, whether gracious or punitive. For example, when recounting 
that God fulfilled his promise to Saran that she would bear a child, the 
biblical text says, “And the Lorp visited Sarah as he had said” (Gen. 21:1 
KJV; NIV, “was gracious to Sarah”; cf. also 50:24-25; Exod. 3:16; Ruth 
1:6; 1 Sam. 2:21; Lk. 1:68 et al.). Conversely, after the Israelites 
worshiped the golden calf, God said, “in the day when I visit I will visit 
their sin upon them” (Exod. 32:34 KJV; NIV, “when the time comes for 
me to punish, I will punish them for their sin”; cf. also Lev. 18:25; Ps. 
59:5; Isa. 26:14; et al.). 


vocation. See CALL; OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


Vophsi. vof’si (Heb. wopst H2265, derivation uncertain). Father of 
Nahbi; the latter, representing the tribe of Napurau, was one of the twelve 


spies sent out to reconnoiter the Promised Land (Num. 13:14). 


votive offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


vow. A voluntary promise to God to perform some service or do 
something pleasing to him, in return for some hoped-for benefits (Gen. 
28:20-22; Lev. 27:2, 8; Num. 30; Jdg. 11:30); or to abstain from certain 
things (Num. 30:3). In the OT vows were never regarded as a religious 
duty (Deut. 23:22); but once they were made, they were considered 
sacred and binding (Deut. 23:21-23; Jdg. 11:35; Ps. 66:13; Eccl. 5:4). 
Fathers could veto vows made by their daughters, and husbands could 


veto their wives’ vows; but if a husband did not veto a wife’s vow and 
then caused her to break it, the blame was his, not hers (Num. 30). A 
vow had to be uttered to be binding (Deut. 23:23). Almost anything— 
people, possessions, oneself—except what was already the Lord’s or was 
an abomination to the Lord (23:18), could be vowed; and all these things 
could be redeemed with money, their value to be determined by a priest. 
Houses, lands, and unclean animals that were redeemed had to have a 
fifth of their value added to make up the redemption money. Jesus 
referred to vows only once, and that was to condemn the abuse of them 
(Matt. 15:4-6; Mk. 7:10-13). Paut’s vow in Acts 18:18 was probably a 


temporary Nazre vow. 


falta 


resent antes nee eet 
pao etter ee 
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Orlando, Florida. Photographed by permission. 


A page from Nicolas Jenson’s edition of the Latin Vulgate (1479). 


Vulgate. vuhl’gayt. Name applied to the standard Latin translation of 
the Bible (the Lat. adjective vulgatus means “commonly known, in wide 
circulation”). See TEXT AND VERSIONS (OT), TEXT AND VERSIONS (NT). 


vulture. See sips. 


W 


wadi. wah‘dee. Sometimes spelled wady. The bed of a stream that is 
usually dry except during the rainy season; the term is also applied to 
the stream itself. The word is Arabic and is used only of river beds in SW 
Asia and N Africa; it corresponds to Hebrew nahal H5707, which can be 
rendered variously (“valley, ravine, brook, river, torrent”). See srook; 


VALLEY. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Wadi Feifa S of the Dead Sea. (View to the NW.) 


wafer. This English term is used to render two different Hebrew words. 
The noun Sappisit H7613 occurs only once, when the manna is said to have 
“tasted like wafers made with honey” (Exod. 16:31). The second term is 
rāqîq H8386, which refers to a flat cake or thin crisp bread used as part 
of some offerings (Exod. 29:2 et al.). It usually occurs in combination 
with massah H5174 (pl. mass6t), a flat srean made with unleavened dough. 


See LEAVEN; SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


wages. Compensation to a person hired for performing some work or 
service. In the nomadic, pastoral society of the patriarchal period there 
was no wage-earning class. When men worked for others, it was 
generally for their own maintenance; and often they received some 
payment in kind for their services. Jacos’s service to Lasan was on this 
basis (Gen. 29:15; 30:32-33; 31:8, 41). With the increasing complexity of 
a more settled community, once the Israelites were in Canaan, people 
were needed to engage in trades and crafts of all kinds. For these 
services, payment was made, in whole or in part, by weighing out 
quantities of bronze or silver. Coinage in the standard sense was a later 
invention, being first used in Asia minor by the Lydians just before 700 
B.C. (see money). From here its use spread throughout the Greek world, 
but it was probably not in common use in the ANE until the Hellenistic 
period (beginning approx. 300 B.C.). 


Bargaining was a common practice. Where there were no set scales for 
payment, it was usual to negotiate terms in this way in each individual 
case. The story of Jacob and Laban illustrates such a practice, from the 
very beginning of the discussion (“Name your wages,” Gen. 30:28) down 
to the last accusation (“you changed my wages ten times,” 31:41). The 
story details the kind of cheating and trickery that both parties 
practiced. The same tendency to bargain appears in the parable of the 
vineyard (Matt. 20:1-16), but here the employer was a just and generous 
man. 

The biblical writers make figurative use of the Hebrew and Greek 
terms with reference to God’s dealings with human beings. Thus God’s 
benefits to his people are referred to as recompense (Isa. 40:10; 62:11); 
and the rerramution of God is spoken of as rewarp (Ps. 109:20) or gain (2 
Pet. 2:15). Dear is called the wages due for serving sin (Rom. 6:23). In 
addition, Paut speaks of his gifts from churches at Pump: as “wages” (2 
Cor. 11:8 KJV [NIV, “support”]; cf. Phil. 4:15-18). He earned his living 
with his hands, and he teaches the right of the laborer to his wages (1 
Tim. 5:18). 


wagon. See carr. 


Waheb. way‘heb (Heb. wahéb H2259, possibly “giver”). A place “in 
Suphah,” probably near the Arnon River in Moas, mentioned in a citation 
from the Book of the Wars of the Lord (Num. 21:14; TNIV, “Zahab,” 
apparently following the LXX). Some think it refers to the well from 
which the Arnon flows. The Hebrew text is very difficult, however. See 
also Surman; Wars OF THE LORD, BOOK OF. 


wail. See mourne. 


walk. The biblical terms for “walk” (mainly Heb. halak H2143 and Gk. 
peripateO G4344) are often used in the Bible figuratively to indicate 
conduct or manner of life (e.g., Gen. 5:22; 1 Ki. 15:3; Ps. 1:1; Eph. 2:2, 
10), including the observance of laws or customs (Lev. 26:3; Acts 21:21 
[cf. Hataxan]). Modern versions frequently avoid a literal translation and 
instead use “live” or other equivalents. See way. 


wall. The most common Hebrew word for “wall” is A6md H2570, 
applied mainly to the structures surrounding a cry (e.g., Josh. 2:15), but 
sometimes also to those around a building or some other area (e.g., Lam. 
2:7). The primary Greek term used in the NT is teichos G5446, applied 
also to city walls (Acts 9:25; 2 Cor. 11:33; Heb. 11:30; Rev. 21:12-19; 
see also watt or partition). House walls were usually made of mud brick set 
on rubble-stone-base courses, with walls of rubble stone occasionally set 
in mud mortar. City walls in early times were built vertically without 
any outer glacis for protection; down to the beginning of Iron Age II they 
were casemate type walls and later they were solid and thick to resist 
the Assyrian battering rams. Thicknesses varied between three and five 
meters with projecting bastions. The latter were crowned with overhangs 
to ward off attackers, and crenelations to protect archers. 


wall of partition. The KJV uses the phrase “the middle wall of 
partition” to translate a Greek expression that occurs only once (Eph. 


2:14). A literal translation would be, “the partitioning wall, [that is,] the 
fence,” and most modern versions render it simply as “the dividing 
wall.” The following clause has another noun in apposition, “hostility”; 
thus the NRSV offers the translation, “the dividing wall, that is, the 
hostility between us,” while the NIV has, more simply, “the dividing wall 
of hostility.” In the context, Pau: is addressing Christians of both Jewish 
and Gentz backgrounds. Between these Christians there had been a 
dividing wall, not literally but socially, thus segregating them. The 
division was seen in the cuurcn in many places (cf. Acts 15; Gal. 2:11-14). 
In Curist, however, this dividing wall was broken down: there was no 
longer to be any distinction between Jew and Gentile in Christ’s 
kingdom. 


wanderings, wilderness. See Israr. 


want. See coverousness} LUST. 


war. Every phase of Israzu’s life, including their warfare, was bound up 
with their God. War therefore had religious significance. It was 
customary for priests to accompany Israel’s armies into battle (Deut. 
20:1-4). Campaigns were begun and engagements entered into with 
sacrificial rites (1 Sam. 7:8-10; 13:9) and after consulting the Lord (Jdg. 
20:18, 23, 27-28; 1 Sam. 14:37; 23:2; 28:6; 30:8). Prophets were 
sometimes asked for guidance before a campaign (1 Ki. 22:5; 2 Ki. 3:11). 


© Dr. James C. Martin Replica of a catapult used by the Roman army during the siege of Gamla c. A.D. 67. 


The blowing of a trumpet throughout the land announced the call to 
arms (Jdg. 3:27; 1 Sam. 13:3; 2 Sam. 15:10), and priests also used 
trumpets to sound an alarm (2 Chr. 13:12-16). Weapons included slings, 
spears, javelins, bows and arrows, swords, and battering rams. See arms 
AND ARMOR. Strategical movements included the ambush (Josh. 8:3-22), the 
feint (Jdg. 20:31-34), the flank movement (2 Sam. 5:22-25), the surprise 
attack (Josh. 11:1-2), the raid (1 Chr. 14:9), the foray (2 Sam. 3:22), and 
foraging to secure supplies (23:11). Sometimes when opposing armies 
were drawn up in battle array, champions from each side fought one 
another (1 Sam. 17). Armies engaged in hand-to-hand combat. 
Victorious armies pillaged the camp of the enemy, robbed the dead (Jdg. 
8:24-26; 1 Sam. 31:9; 2 Chr. 20:25), and often killed or mutilated 
prisoners (Josh. 8:23, 29; 10:22-27; Jdg. 1:6), though prisoners were 
usually sold into slavery. Booty was divided equally between those who 
had taken part in the battle and those who had been left behind in camp 
(Num. 31:27; Josh. 22:8; 1 Sam. 30:24-25), but some of the spoils were 
reserved for the Levires and for the Lord (Num. 31:28, 30). 


When a city was besieged, the besiegers built up huge mounds of earth 
against the walls, and from these mounds battering rams were used 
against the walls (2 Sam. 20:15; Ezek. 4:2). The besieged tried to drive 
off the enemy by throwing darts and stones and shooting arrows at them 
from the walls. Captured cities were often completely destroyed, and 
victory was celebrated with song and dance (Exod. 15:1-21; Jdg. 5:1; 1 
Sam. 18:6). 


Some point out that Jesus accepted war as an inevitable part of the 


present sinful world order (Matt. 24:6) but warned that those who take 
the sword must perish by it (26:52). In the NT Letters the Christian is 
said to be a soldier (2 Tim. 2:3; 1 Pet. 2:11). The Apocalypse uses the 
figure of battle and war to describe the final triumph of Christ over Satan 
(Rev. 16:14-16; 17:14; 19:14). 


wardrobe, keeper of the. See xzzper. 


War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness. See 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS. 


warrior, divine. The first explicit proclamation of God as a warrior is 
found in the Song of the Sea, Moses’ hymn celebrating God’s victory over 
the Egyptians at the Rep sra: “The Lorp is a warrior; / the Lor» is his name. 
/ Pharaoh’s chariots and his army / he has hurled into the sea” (Exod. 
15:3-4a). This single action of the divine warrior demonstrates the two- 
sided nature of God’s warring activity: satvation and supcmenr. The theme of 
the divine warrior is integrally connected to the institution of holy war in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Indeed, warfare is made holy by the fact that 
God was with the army in all phases of its activities. In other words, at 
the heart of holy war is the divine warrior. In early Israelite history, his 
presence was represented by the ark or THE covenant, Which was a mobile 
symbol of God’s presence. 


The appearance of the divine warrior causes convulsions in the 
creation. Mountains shake; rivers dry up; nature grows impotent (Jdg. 
5:4-5; Isa. 24:1-7; Nah. 1:2-6). Furthermore, music ceases from the land 
(Isa. 24:8-9). When victory comes, however, fertility bursts at the seams 
and music is jubilant. As a matter of fact, some of the most powerful 
early songs (Exod. 15; Jdg. 5) and many psalms (e.g., Ps. 24; 98) 
celebrate God’s warring success. Interestingly enough, though God could 
win any battle on his own, he always insists on Israel’s participation— 
but always as a junior partner. The battle of Gmron against the Midianites 
is a prime example (see esp. Jdg. 7); if Israel had gone in with a superior 


force, then their victory would have led to pride in their own power (cf. 
also Davw’s words in 1 Sam. 17:45-47). 


Finally, the NT picks up the theme of the divine warrior and applies it 
to Curisr. However, his warfare has a different object. His battle is against 
the spiritual powers and principalities, and he wins this battle not with 
the sword (Matt. 26:47-56), but by his death and resurrection (Col. 2:13- 
15). Pau. declares that Christ’s followers participate in this spiritual 
warfare (Eph. 6:10-20). The book of Revelation culminates this theme 
when it pictures Christ’s return for the great final battle, when all of 
God’s enemies—physical and spiritual—will be cast into the tare or re (cf. 
Rev. 19:11-21). 


Wars of the Lord, Book of the. One of several books no longer 
extant which are mentioned in the OT and which played an important, if 
somewhat obscure, part in Israel’s literary history (see also Jasnar, Book oF). 
It is cited by name and quoted in Num. 21:14-15 to substantiate the 
narrator’s statement concerning the boundary cut by the deep ravines of 
the Arnon River between Moas and Ammon. The quotation as it stands is 
obscure (the syntax is apparently incomplete and nothing is known of 
the names Wanes and Surnan) and sheds little light on the character of the 
book itself. It is a plausible conjecture, however, that vv. 17-18 and 27- 
30 are drawn from the same source, not only because of their proximity 
to the first quotation, but also because of the occurrence (in the case of 
vv. 27-30) of a number of identical place names as well as the suitability 
of the taunt itself for the content of the book as suggested by its title. 
Evidently the book consisted of a number of victory songs written to be 
sung in celebration of the triumphs of Yahweh in the conquest of Canaan 
by Israel. That Yahweh was a “a man of war” (Exod. 15:3 KJV; see 
warrior, DIVINE) Who brought Israel victory in battle was a fact the nation 
loved to commemorate in song. 


Washerman’s Field. See ruuizr’s rev. 


washing. Frequent bathing was necessary in the warm climate of the 
East. In Ecypr, Syria, and Patesrine, people washed the dust from their feet 
when they entered a house (Gen. 18:4; Jn. 13:10). Ceremonial 
defilement (see uncizan) was removed by bathing the body and washing 
the clothing (Lev. 14:8; Num. 19:7-8). The priests washed their hands 
and feet before entering the sanctuary or offering a sacrifice (Exod. 
30:19-21). In the time of Christ the Jews did much ceremonial washing 
of hands before eating (Mk. 7:3-4) and used public baths as the Greeks 
and Romans did. Spiritual washing is alluded to in the doctrine of 
REGENERATION (Jn. 3:5; Tit. 3:5) and the rite of sartısm (Acts 22:16). 


watch. A man or group of men set to guard a city. Newemaxn, when 
building the walls of Jerusalem, set a watch day and night to warn of 
enemy approaches (Neh. 4:9), and after the walls were completed, he set 
watches near the gates (7:3). Even today in the East, when the crops are 
ripening in the fields and vineyards, one may see watchmen on guard 
day and night. The temporary shelters set up by the watchmen in the 
fields are alluded to in Isa. 1:8, for they are deserted as soon as the crops 
have been gathered. Metaphorically, David prays, “Set a guard over my 
mouth, O Loro; keep watch [restraint] over the door of my lips” (Ps. 
141:3). The Latin word custodia, transliterated in Greek, is used three 
times (Matt. 27:65-66; 28:11) for the Roman watch that was set to guard 
our Lord’s tomb. See also WATCHES oF THE NIGHT. 


watches of the night. The divisions into which the hours of the 
night were divided. The ancient Israelites evidently had a threefold 
division (cf. “the middle watch” in Jdg. 7:19). The Romans, however, 
divided the time between sunset and sunrise into four equal watches 
(Mk. 6:48). When Jesus speaks of “the second or third watch” (Lk. 
12.38), it is unclear whether he is referring to the Jewish or Roman 
system. See also tme. 


watchman. See occuPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


water. Because of its scarcity in Patesriz, water is much appreciated 
there. For its people, absence of water was very serious (Jer. 14:3; Joel 
1:20; see ramme), and ran was a sign of God’s favor. The rivers of Palestine 
are mostly small and have little if any water in summer (see wani). 
Consequently in Bible times the country depended on rain as its source 
of water. This supplied springs and fountains. Cisterns were a necessity 
for the storing of water, but if water was stored too long it became 
brackish and filthy and a menace to health. In the summer there was no 
rain, so vegetation was dependent on the heavy dews. Irrigation was 
carried on where there was sufficient water. When water was scarce, as 
during a time of siege, it had to be rationed. Drinking water, carried in 
goatskins, was often sold in the streets. Wells and pools, although 
comparatively scarce, are often mentioned in the Bible (Gen. 21:19; 
24:11; Jn. 4:6; 9:7). Water was used not only for refreshment, but for 
ceremonial washings before meals and in the Jewish temple ceremony 
(Lev. 11:32; 16:4; Num. 19:7). The Bible uses it as a symbol of the 
cleansing of the soul from sin (Ezek. 16:4, 9; 36:25; Jn. 3:5; Eph. 5:26; 
Heb. 10:22; 1 Jn. 5:6, 8). See also minerats (sect. III.G). 


watercourse. This English term is used variously in Bible versions to 
render several Hebrew words or expressions. For example, it occurs a 
number of times in the NRSV as the translation of a Hebrew word that 
seems to refer to a stream bed (Ps. 126:4 et al.). The NIV uses it only 
once to translate a phrase meaning literally, “channels of water” (Prov. 
21:1). 


Water Gate. A city gate in Jerusaiem, restored by Neneman, on the E side 
of Mount Zion. It lay opposite the Gmon spring (Neh. 3:26), or perhaps a 
little farther N toward the temre (cf. 12:37). An open square beside the 
Water Gate furnished a place of assembly for Ezra’s reading of the law 


and for erecting booths for the Feast of Tabernacles in 444 B.C. (8:1, 3, 
16). 


water hen. See sros. 


water for impurity. See water oF CLEANSING. 


watermelon. See rants (under melon). 


water of bitterness. See sirter water. 


water of cleansing. This phrase is used by the NIV to render Hebrew 
mê niddâ (H4784 + H5614), which occurs in only a few contexts (Num. 
19:9, 13, 20-21; 31:23). English versions translate this phrase variously: 
“water of separation” (KJV), “water for impurity” (RSV), “water for 
cleansing” (NRSV), “water of lustration” (NJPS). Although the precise 
meaning of the phrase is uncertain, the reference is clearly to a ritually 
purifying agent for a person or thing that had been defiled, whether by 
contact with the dead or for other reasons. The ashes of a burned red 
cow were added to “running water,” which was then applied to the 
defiled person. The burning took place “outside the camp,” and the 
whole animal—even the blood, with the exception of some that was used 
in sprinkling toward the front of the tent—was reduced to ashes, later to 
be mixed with the spring water for the specific ceremonies of 
purification. This “water of impurity” was applied to the defiled person 
or object by being spilled over it, or sprinkled with branches of hyssop. 


waterpot. Term used by the KJV with reference to an earthen jar for 
carrying or holding water, either for drinking (Jn. 4:28) or for purifying 
purposes (2:6-7). Modern versions usually have “water jar.” 


© Dr. James C. Martin Water shaft connecting to Jerusalem’s Gihon Spring. 


water shaft. This term, referring to an underground conduit for 
bringing water from a spring into a city, is used by the NIV and other 
versions to render Hebrew Sinnér H7562 in 2 Sam. 5:8 (this Heb. word 
occurs in only one other passage with the probable meaning of 
“waterfall,” Ps. 42:7). There is archaeological evidence for water shafts 
in various cities in Paesrme from the Canaanite period onward (e.g., 
JerusaLem, Mecwpo, Giszon, Eruam). In Jerusalem there is a tunnel to the 
Gon spring that brought water to the city, and some scholars have 
thought that 2 Sam. 5:8 refers to this tunnel (recent archaeological work 
has cast doubts on this view). 


waterspout. This English term is used by the KJV in one passage (Ps. 
42:7), referring to a large rush of water sent by God, perhaps great 
floods of rain. The NIV renders it “waterfall.” 


wave offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


waw. wou (possibly from wāw H2260, “hook”). Also vau, vav. The sixth 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet (©), with a numerical value of six. It 
represents a bilabial semiconsonant similar to the sound of English w, 
but in later times it acquired a sound more like that of English v, which 


is the current Israeli pronunciation. Before the invention of vowel signs, 
the waw could be used also to represent the sounds 6 and û, and this 
practice was continued even after the vocalization system was 
introduced. 


wax. This term appears in the Bible only in poetry, where it is used as a 
simile of melting (Ps. 22:14; 68:2; 97:5; Mic. 1:4). In ancient times wax 
was used for sealing documents and for making writing tablets, but these 
uses of wax are not mentioned in the Bible. The English verb to wax 
occurs often in the KJV, but only in the intransitive sense “to grow, 
increase, become” (e.g., “I am waxed old,” Gen. 18:12); the use of this 
verb is rare in modern versions. 


way. This English term is used as the rendering of various biblical 
words (e.g., Heb. derek H2006 and Gk. hodos G3847). In addition to its 
use in a literal sense, the word occurs extensively in a figurative sense, 
denoting behavioral patterns in animal life, movements in nature, 
varieties of human and divine conduct, action, and intention, as well as 
attitudes, habits, customs, spirit, and plans in human and divine life. 
Specific OT examples are the following: (a) of processes in nature (Job 
28:26; 38:19, 24; Prov. 6:6; 30:19); (b) of moral conduct, whether good 
(1 Sam. 12:23; Ps. 119:1) or evil (Jdg. 2:19); (c) of various facets of 
human experience (Josh. 23:14; Job 3:23; Ps. 142:3; Prov. 3:6); (d) of 
God’s will, command, purposes, providence (Deut. 5:33; Job 36:23; Isa. 
2:3; Ezek. 18:25). 


In the NT also there are many uses referring to moral conduct (Matt. 
21:32; Rom. 3:16-17) and to God’s will and purposes (Mk. 12:14; Heb. 
3:10). In addition, the book of Acts records that the term “the Way” was 
used specifically of the Christian faith and manner of life followed by the 
Lord’s disciples and held in contempt by their enemies (Acts 9:2; 19:9, 
23; 22:4, 14; 24:22). Most important, the term is used of Curisr as the 
final and perfect revealer: in his person and by his sacrificial death, he is 
the living and personal way to God, his holiness, and salvation. He 
teaches the way in truth (Matt. 22:16) and is himself the only “way” to 
God (Jn. 14:4-6) and the one who opens up the way into the holiest by 


his sacrifice (Heb. 9:8; 10:19-20). 


wayfaring man. KJV phrase that translates several Hebrew 
expressions referring to a traveler (Jdg. 19:17 et al.). 


wealth. Abundance of valuable possessions. In the nomadic civilization 
of the early Hebrews, wealth consisted largely of flocks and herds, silver 
and gold, brass, iron, and clothing (Josh. 22:8). In the days of Jos, his 
sons had houses, but their wealth consisted largely of camels, donkeys, 
flocks, and herds, and “a large number of servants” (Job 1:3). Wealth 
can come from sinful endeavors (Acts 19:25). From the beginning of 
IsrazL, God taught his people that he was the giver of their wealth (Deut. 
8:18). He taught them to be liberal: “One man gives freely, yet gains 
even more; / another withholds unduly, but comes to poverty” (Prov. 
11:24). NT teaching goes even further: “Nobody should seek his own 
good, but the good of others” (1 Cor. 10:24). Some OT passages give the 
impression that wealth always went with godliness (Ps. 112:3) and that 
poverty was for the wicked (Prov. 13:18), but other passages prevent 
such an interpretation (Ps. 73:3-5; Lk. 6:20; 1 Cor. 1:26-28). See also 


POOR. 


wean. To accustom a child to depend on other food than the mother’s 
milk. In ancient times a child was not fully weaned for two or three 
years, and in some cases probably longer. According to 1 Sam. 1:21-28, 
Hannan Stopped going up to Smıon to offer the annual sacrifice until she 
had weaned Samur, at which time she left the child there in the care of 
Eu; but it is very unlikely that Samuel would have been left at the 
sanctuary if he was less than four years old (cf. also 2 Macc. 7:27, which 
gives the explicit duration of three years). The completion of weaning 
was sometimes celebrated by a feast (Gen. 21:8). The word is also used 
in a metaphorical sense (Ps. 131:2; Isa. 28:9). 


weapon. See arms AND ARMOR. 


weasel. See animats. 


weather. See Pazestine (sect. III). 
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© Dr. James C. Martin Tent weaving in Turkey. 


weaving. The uniting of threads by crossing each other to produce 
cloth. The art of weaving is well-nigh universal, even among primitive 
peoples, and its beginnings are lost in the mists of antiquity. Jos 
complained, “My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle” (Job 7:6), 
showing that he not only knew of weaving, but that the art had 
progressed to the point where the weaver’s hands were swift in passing 
the shuttle back and forth. Jasar, an antediluvian, is called “the father of 
those who live in tents and raise livestock” (Gen. 4:20), implying that 
the weaving of tents and the taming of cattle had their beginnings nearly 
at the same time. Weaving, as a fine art, was in the case of Brze and 
Oxouas a gift from God (Exod. 35:30-35); and their woven work for the 
TABERNACLE, the curtains and veils, may have surpassed in beauty anything 
previously known in cloth. 


Damascus, one of the oldest cities of the world, was long known for its 
woven work; and damask, with its beautifully woven figures, takes its 
name from that city. The lovely acrostic poem on the virtuous woman 
(Prov. 31:10-31) pictures her as acquainted with the work of spinning 
and weaving, as well as the work of dressmaking; but the heavier work 


of weaving tentcloth was often done by men. Acts 18:2-3 mentions Paur, 
with Aguna and his wife Priscuta, as tentmakers. The oriental tents were 


generally woven of goats’ hair made so well they were nearly 
waterproof, and so strong they lasted for a lifetime. In the “doom of 
Egypt” (Isa. 19) the weavers of both linen and cotton cloth are spoken of 
as losing hope (19:9), indicating the importance of weaving to the 
economy of Ecyrr in her prosperity. In Hezexian’s description of his despair 
in the days of his sickness (Isa. 38:10-18), he spoke of God as cutting off 
his life as a weaver cuts the thread when his work is complete (38:12). 
Isaan speaks of the wicked as weaving the spider’s web (59:5), thus 
indicating the futility of their efforts; and 2 Ki. 23:7 speaks with horror 
of “where women did weaving for Asherah.” A giant had a spear like a 
weaver’s rod (1 Chr. 11:23). See also OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


wedding. The ceremony by which a man and a woman are joined 
together as husband and wife and legally entitled to form a separate 
family unit. The betrothal was a significant, binding, legal commitment 
for the forthcoming marriace (Deut. 20:7), a commitment that could be 
broken only by death or divorce. At the time of the betrothal, gifts of 
jewelry (which were often made of gold set with semiprecious stones) 
would be presented to the girl and sometimes to her mother, and, 
depending on the society, the bride price, dowry, or contract would also 
be exchanged. After the invention of coinage it became increasingly 
common for gold coins to form part of the betrothal gifts. During the 
period of the betrothal, which normally lasted for one year, the girl was 
already deemed to belong to her future husband, and the punishment for 
any man who violated her sexually was death by stoning. 


The wedding of patriarchal times was very similar to that found 
among nomadic bedouin tribes today. Often a separate small tent or hut 
was erected to be used by the bride and groom for the wedding night (2 
Sam. 16:22; Ps. 19:4-5; Cant. 1:16-17). The tent was often round in 
shape and was pitched in the early evening by the women. To the 
accompaniment of considerable merriment they also made the bed ready 
for the bridal pair. For the very poor, who could not afford this privacy, 
a small section of the groom’s parents’ tent was partitioned off for the 


use of the young couple. At sunset, certain female relatives of the groom 
would go to the tent of the bride’s parents and escort the young bride to 
the nuptial chamber. There the bridegroom would meet her 
subsequently. 


Traditionally, the bride remained veiled and the tent was kept in 
darkness until after the marriage was consummated. This custom helps 
to explain the comparative ease with which Lasan was able to substitute 
Lean for her younger and more attractive sister Racue. in the bridal 
chamber. The public transfer of the bride to the tent of the groom was 
always a significant part of the wedding ceremony. According to Gen. 
24:67, Resexan accompanied Isaac to his tent and she became his wife. 
This, in its simplest form, was the wedding, without additional ritual. 


With the passage of time, changes in lifestyles and habitation, and the 
increase in wealth and the desire for ostentation, the wedding ceremony 
became far more elaborate. The entire village or town would participate 
in this most memorable event. Bride and groom would be dressed in 
clothing of fine linen, sometimes decorated by means of gold thread that 
had been woven into the garment. The bride was also prepared for the 
nuptials by being bathed and groomed with cosmetic preparations and 
anointed with sweet-smelling perfumes. By tradition she also wore an 
elaborate headdress heavily encrusted with jewels and often containing 
gold in the form of small ornaments. After the invention of coinage the 
headdress was adorned with gold coins, these sometimes forming part of 
the bride’s dowry. In later biblical times there appear to have been 
separate processions for bride and groom, where each was accompanied 
by musicians with drums and tambourines, dancers, torchbearers, well- 
wishers, and friends, all of whom joined with shouts and songs in 
celebrating the wedding (Jer. 7:34; 16:9; 25:10). 

Following the example of King Soromon (Cant. 3:11), the bridegroom 
was crowned king of the festival, and apparently from about the same 
period (900 B.C.) the bride also submitted to a ceremonial crowning, 
which in effect made her queen for the period of the celebrations (Ezek. 
16:8-13). There seem to have been some occasions when, on arrival at 
the house of the groom, the men participated in the feast (Gen. 29:22), 
while the women, including the bride, had a separate feast at the home 


of the bride’s parents. Traditionally, the feasting lasted for seven days 
(Jdg. 14:12, 17), though this period was sometimes doubled in length 
and was marked by music and entertainment of all kinds, including 
special poems and songs proclaiming the praises and extolling the 
charms of the bride and bridegroom. If some bedouin practices are any 
guide to the nature of ancient Hebrew marriage proceedings, the songs 
and poems that were features of the celebrations would be of a decidedly 
erotic character. The bride would observe all these activities, and might 
sometimes participate in the dancing with her female attendants. Then, 
at an approved point in the ceremonies, she was escorted to the specially 
prepared bridal chamber, to the cheers, laughter, and enthusiasm of the 
assembled guests. 


In the postexilic period, weddings increasingly took place in the 
middle of the week, so that if, on the wedding night, the bride was found 
not to be a vrem, her husband could denounce her and bring evidence, 
or, rather, lack of it, before the magistrates the following day and still 
have a decision regarding nullity rendered before the Sabbath. The 
garment stained with hymeneal blood was adopted as the traditional 
evidence of the bride’s virginity and was usually retained as proof by the 
women of her family. 


Although certain aspects of the wedding varied according to the times 
or local custom, the central theme was the public escorting of the bride 
to the house of the groom, followed by the celebrating and feasting prior 
to the wedding night activities in the bridal chamber. As is the practice 
today in Jewish circles, the wedding ceremony itself was simple and 
brief, but the accompanying festivities took on an elaborate ritual that 
varied somewhat according to the social and economic status of the 
participants. 


wedge. The phrase “wedge of gold” (lit., “tongue of gold”) occurs in 
connection with the story of Acuan (Josh. 7:21, 24; TNIV and NRSV, “bar 
of gold”). In Isa. 13:12, the KJV has “golden wedge” as the rendering of 
a Hebrew word that means simply “gold.” 


weeds. See rants. 


week. See catenpar. 


Weeks, Feast of. See rzasrs. 


weeks, seventy. See seventy weeks. 


weights and measures. The modern reader of the Scriptures lives in 
a world dominated by the scientific method and the reign of “fact”— 
measurable fact. Meat is weighed in pounds and ounces on scales 
checked periodically by a bureau of weights and measures. Precise 
measurements in miles and fractions of miles state the distance between 
places. Liquids are measured exactly, from the contents of an oil tanker 
to that of a hypodermic needle. Such precision cannot be expected in the 
Bible. The ancient Hebrew lived in a different kind of a world. The lack 
(for most of biblical times) of a strong, paternalistic central government, 
the simple life of self-sufficient country folk, and the frequent influence 
of foreign nations whose standards differed from those of the Hebrews 
help to account for the lack of consistent and specific measurements. 
One must be content with round numbers in the study of the weights 
and measures of the Bible. 


Our information is gained from two _ sources—written and 
archaeological. Written sources include the Bible and other ancient 
books such as the works of Josernus, the Tamun, and references in classical 
literature. Archaeological information is uncovered by the excavator in 
the lands of the Bible—labeled weight-stones, jars, and other objects that 
will be mentioned in this article, which attempts a synthesis of the 
information from all the sources. 


I. Measures of length. Hebrew measures of length arose (as did 
the English foot) from the simple estimating of distance in terms of the 
body. Farmers today measure the height of horses by hands. The ancient 


Hebrews used the terms pace (about a yard), cubit (the length of the 
forearm), span (length of a hand; about half a cubit), palm (hand- 
breadth; about one-third of a span), and a finger (about one-quarter of a 
palm). In Ecypr a similar system was used. The reed, mainly an 
instrument for measuring rather than a unit of measurement, was six 
cubits long (Ezek. 40:5) The ordinary cubit was equivalent to 
approximately 18 in. (46 cm.). Ezex. mentions a “long cubit,” which he 
equates with a cubit and a hand-breadth (Ezek. 40:5; 43:13), thus 
roughly equivalent to 21 in. (53 cm.); this longer cubit was used in 
Ezekiel’s measurements and possibly in Solomon’s temple (2 Chr. 3:3 
may be a reference to it). The length of Hezexan’s water tunnel 
underneath Jrrusatem (see Soa) is stated by the inscription in the tunnel 
to be 1,200 cubits. The tunnel is 1,749 ft. (533 m.) long according to the 
most reliable measurement, thus the cubit length arrived at is 17.49 in. 
(45 cm.). This does not mean, however, that the cubit in Hezekiah’s time 
was exactly 17.49 inches long: the figure of 1,200 cubits is a round 
number, also it is not certain at what point the ancient measuring of the 
tunnel began. The Siloam inscription, along with other evidence, 
indicates only that our approximate length for the cubit is not too far off, 
which is as positive a conclusion as can be hoped for under the 
circumstances. (The Heb. word gomed H1688, which occurs only once 
with reference to a sword or dagger [Jdg. 3:16], is translated “cubit” by 
the KJV and other versions; some scholars consider it to be a “short 
cubit.”) In OT times distance was usually measured by the length of time 
necessary to traverse it. Thus we read of the “three-day journey” (Gen. 
30:36) and “for seven days” (31:23). About the Sassatu pays wark there is 
some uncertainty (see separate article). In addition, the NT mentions two 
Roman units: the stadium (“furlong” KJV, Lk. 24:13; Jn. 6:19), about 606 
ft. (185 m.); and the mile (Matt. 5:41), about 4,860 ft. (1,480 m.). 


II. Measures of area. Land measurements were indicated in terms 
of the area that a team of oxen could plow in one day (1 Sam. 14:14). 
This is the meaning of “acre” in Isa. 5:10, where the Hebrew is semed 
H7538, “pair [of oxen].” In Mesopotamia the area a team of oxen could 
plow in a day was defined as 6,480 sq. cubits or about 4/10 acre. 
Elsewhere land area was stated as the part of a field that could be seeded 
with barley in one day (Lev. 27:16). 


II. Measures of capacity. Our uncertainty about the units of 
capacity is understandable when one considers the origin of these terms. 
They seem to have arisen from common household pots (all handmade 
locally), or from the farmer’s estimate of the carrying ability of a man or 
beast. The hin was a pot and the ephah a basket (both words are of 
Egyptian origin). The omer was a sheaf and the homer a donkey load. 


The bath was the standard liquid measure in OT times. Its value is a 
matter of dispute. At present scholars regard it as equal to 5-6 gallons 
(19-23 1.), rather than 10 gallons (38 1.) as formerly. The finding of 
fragments of large jars, inscribed “bath of the king” (perhaps an attempt 
to standardize the bath for use in tax payments) or simply “bath” have 
helped to bring about this reduction in size. Unfortunately, these jars 
cannot be completely restored, hence there is still some uncertainty. 
Subdivisions of the bath are the hin (1/6 bath) and log (1/12 hin). 


The homer (donkey load) was the standard dry measure of the OT; it is 
often thought to equal about 6.25 bushels (208 1.), but some prefer a 
lower estimate. The homer is to be equated with the cor. The ephah 
(about 3/5 bu. or 20 1.) is the dry equivalent of the liquid measure bath 
(Ezek. 45:10). The lethekh is mentioned only in Hos. 3:2 and is probably 
given its correct value in the KJV, which translates it “half homer.” Four 
smaller dry measures are: the seah, about 0.2 bu. (7 1.); the omer, 4 dry 
pints (2 1.); the issaron (KJV, “tenth deal”; NIV, “a tenth of an ephah”), 
evidently equivalent to the omer; and the cab, a little more than 2 dry 
pints (1 1.). However, modern authorities differ greatly as to the value of 
the dry measures, some inclining toward a substantially higher value for 
each. 
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This bronze instrument from Nippur (15th cent. B.C.) was an official linear measure kept in the temple and used as a 


standard to control other measures in the city. 


Of the units used in the OT, the only ones found in the NT are the bath 
(Lk. 16:6), the seah (Matt. 13:33), and the cor (Lk. 16:7). Other units 
found in the NT include the choinix, a Greek dry measure equal to about 
two dry pints (Rev. 6:6); the xestes, probably equal to just over a pint, 
but in the NT used in the general sense of “pitcher” (Mk. 7:4); the 
metretes, a liquid measure equal to about 39 liters or 9 gallons (Jn. 2:6); 
the modius, a dry measure equal to about 8.49 liters or 7.68 U.S. dry 
quarts (Matt. 5:15; Mk. 4:21; Lk. 11:33); and the litra, the Roman pound 
of 11.5 oz., used as a measure for both capacity and weight (Jn. 12:3; 
19:39). 


IV. Measures of weight. Coinage was not used in Patestine until 
after the exnz (see money). Ezra 2:69 is probably the first mention of 
coined money in the Bible. During most of OT times, barter (e.g., Gen. 
30:27-34; 31:8; 2 Ki. 3:4), value determined by precious metal weighed 
out, was the means of exchange. The shekel is a weight in the OT, not a 
coin (Ezek. 4:10). Simple balance scales were used, and stones of certain 
weight (often shekels) were used to determine the weight of the silver or 
gold involved in the transaction. 
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Inscribed Roman bronze weight inlaid with silver (1st cent.). The inscription suggests that it was a standard weight kept 


at the Temple of Ops (a goddess of plenty and fertility) on the Capitol at Rome. 


In addition to the biblical references to weights, quite a few stone 


weight-pieces (especially shekels) have been found in the excavations in 
Palestine, many of them labeled. There is a certain amount of disparity 
among these. Some have speculated that this is graphic evidence for the 
necessity of the prophetic indictment of the dishonest merchants who 
“make the ephah small and the shekel great, and practice deceit with 
false balances” (Amos 8:5 NRSV). While this explanation is not to be 
ruled out completely, it must never be forgotten that life in ancient 
Palestine was simple, rural, and predominantly agricultural. Most of the 
time there was no strong central government and certainly no bureau of 
weights and measures, although the Israelite monarchy used a “royal 
standard” (2 Sam. 14:26). 


The Hebrews used a modified sexagesimal system of weights modeled 
on that of the Babylonians. The shekel (called by the Babylonians shiqlu) 
was the basic unit: 50 shekels equaled a maneh (or mina; Babylonian 
manu) and 60 manehs a talent (Heb. kikkar; Babylonian biltu). A shekel 
was made up of twenty gerahs; and a beka was a half shekel. The 
Babylonians had 60 shekels in their maneh, but from Exod. 38:25-26 it 
appears that the Hebrew maneh consisted of only 50. Half a shekel each 
was paid by 603,550 men, and totaled 100 talents and 1,775 shekels; 
this means that the talent here equaled 3,000 shekels. Since the talent 
was almost 60 manehs, the maneh here equals 50 shekels. Ezekiel uses a 
different system, with 60 shekels to the maneh (45:12). 


When one attempts to define the shekel in terms of presently 
understood weights, the difficulties are formidable. The weight-pieces 
discovered in Palestine vary greatly. In addition to the double standard 
mentioned above and the generally unregimented style of ancient 
Israelite life, the standards themselves may have tended to depreciate, as 
standards do. The influence of foreign systems may also have been a 
disturbing factor. The larger weights seem to indicate smaller shekel 
units than do the smaller weights. 


The beka or half shekel is the only weight named both in the OT and 
on discovered weights, and of which the relationship to the shekel is 
given (Exod. 38:26). Several stone weights have been found with 
Hebrew consonants BQ (for beka) cut on them, weighing on an average 
about .21 oz (6 g.), though actual weights vary from .2 to .23 oz. (5.8 to 
6.65 g.). One thing these beka weights indicated is that the shekel 


weighed about .4 oz. (12 g.). Therefore the numerous stones bearing a 
symbol resembling a figure-eight with an open loop, weighing about .4 
oz. (12 g.), must be shekel weights. This symbol seems to be a 
representation of a tied bundle of lump silver. Some conclude that there 
were three standards for a shekel: the temple shekel of .35 oz. (about 10 
g.), the common or commercial shekel of about .4 oz. (11.5 g.), and a 
“heavy” shekel of about .45 oz. (13 g.). The last of these was probably 
used in weighing some special commodity. 


Certain recent excavations have yielded weights inscribed pim, 
weighing about two-thirds of a shekel. Thus the name of another unit of 
Hebrew weight is recovered and light is shed on a difficult statement in 
1 Sam. 13:21. This verse contains the word pim, which was unknown 
elsewhere and believed to be a textual corruption. Now that pim is 
known to be the name of a weight, the NIV was able to give an improved 
translation (“two thirds of a shekel”), which indicates that the Puustines, 
to keep the Hebrews in subjection, made it difficult for the Hebrews to 
get iron implements and probably overcharged them for repairing them. 

Few weights are mentioned in the NT. Talent (Matt. 25:15-28) and 
pound (NIV, “mina,” Lk. 19:13-25) are sums of money. As mentioned 
above, the litra was used in Jn. 12:3 and 19:39 to indicate an amount of 
precious oil and may be a weight or a measure of capacity. It was 
probably the Roman libra (pound) of 11.5 oz. (327 g.). 


well. Since the rams in Patesme are concentrated in the winter months, 
the availability of water is a problem through much of the year. Natural 
sources are springs, streams, rivers, and the Sea of Galilee (see sroox; 
FOUNTAIN; RIVER} GALILEE, SEA oF). Artificial sources are wells and cisterns. The 
latter were a problem until after the discovery of waterproof plaster 
shortly before the rxopus. The ownership of wells was so important that 
feuds over them were settled at times only by a unique covenant service, 
such as the arrangement between Asranam and Asiwetecn (Gen. 21:25-31). 
This value placed upon wells was in part due to the expense of digging 
them. Rivals would fight over a well rather than dig a second one. 
Notice that in Deut. 6:11 wells are listed with other costly items, such as 


olive groves and vineyards, both of which are very slow growing. The 
value of wells is seen also in the fact that some bore specific names (Gen. 
26:20-22). Cities, in turn, were sometimes known by their wells (e.g., 
BEERSHEBA). 


wen. An abnormal but benign skin growth or cyst. The term is used by 
the KJV and other versions to render a Hebrew word that occurs only in 
Lev. 22:22, where the Israelites are instructed not to offer to the Lor» any 


defective sacrifices. The Hebrew term may refer to a wart (cf. NIV). 


west. For any nation occupying a Palestinian homeland the W has a 
threefold significance. (1) It is the direction in which the sun sets, thus 
“west” is sometimes the translation of a Hebrew word that means 
literally “the entering of the sun” (Josh. 1:4 et al.). (2) It is the direction 
in which the Meprrerranean sra lies; hence Hebrew yam H3542, “sea,” can 
mean “west” (Gen. 13:14 et al.) (3) In consequence, it is also the 
direction from which come the rain-bearing winds (cf. Lk. 12:54). For 
the Israelites the point of orientation was the rast (not the N, as it is for 
us), and therefore the W can sometimes be referred to with the word a% 
ărôn H340, “behind” (esp. in the expression hayyam ha -ahar6n, “the sea 
that is behind, the western sea,” Deut. 11:24 et al.; see also rastery sea). 


western sea. Sea zasrern sea; MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


West Gate. According to the NIV, both the West Gate and the 
(otherwise unknown) Snaker Gate, on the upper road in the W part of 
the temre enclosure, were assigned to Suuppim and Hosan (1 Chr. 26:16). 
The Hebrew reads literally, “[the lots fell] for the west with the 
Shalleketh Gate.” It is unclear whether in this passage the term for 
“west” merely indicates direction (cf. NRSV) or whether it designates a 
gate. If the latter, we have no evidence to determine whether it was an 
alternate name for the Shalleketh Gate or a different gate altogether (cf. 


NJPS, “the west [gate], with the Shallecheth gate on the ascending 
highway”). 


whale. See anmats. 


wheat. See piants. 


wheel. Clay models of wheeled vehicles, and some fragments of a 
potter’s wheel (see porrery) indicate that both devices were known in ANE 
countries as early as the fourth millennium B.C. The first wheels, here 
and elsewhere, were probably suggested to some inventive mind by a 
rolling log, and were simply slabs cut from a log. The spoked wheel 
seems to have come with the replacement of the donkey by the horse as 
a draught animal in the middle of the second millennium B.C. In the 
description of Solomon’s repre, there is reference to the basins shaped in 
bronze after the fashion of chariot wheels and are described complete 
with axles, rims, and spokes (1 Ki. 7:30-33). Probably the model was the 
heavy Assyrian chariot wheel, rather than the lighter Egyptian model. 
The northern war chariots were heavily wheeled, and rolled noisily (Jer. 
47:3; Nah. 3:2). Both Ezexm: and Dane had apocatypric visions in which 
wheels were an image of strength and of rapid movement from place to 
place (Ezek. 1:15-21; Dan. 7:9). 


whelp. The young of various carnivorous mammals; in the Bible it 
almost always refers to the young of a lion (of a bear in 2 Sam. 17:8). 
The English term occurs a number of times in the KJV (e.g., Gen. 49:9), 
but modern versions prefer cub. See anmars. Biblical references to whelps 
or cubs are mainly figurative (Job 4:11; Jer. 51:38; et al.). 


whip. See scource. 


whirlwind. A rotating windstorm, usually of limited extent. Although 
true tornados or severe whirlwinds are rare in Patesmine, several types of 
violent storms do occur because of the proximity of mountains and lakes 
to the hot deserts. Hebrew words translated “whirlwind” include sé ara 
H6194 (used, e.g., of the wind that took Ewan up to heaven, 2 Ki. 2:1, 
11) and sûpāh H6070 (Prov. 1:27 et al.). 


white. See cotor. 


whole burnt offering. See SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS. 


whore. See prostitute. 


wicked, wickedness. These terms, referring to moral evn, are used in 
the Bible especially of a person that opposes God, his will, his Messan, 
and his coser. It can describe a whole people or an individual or the state 
in which they are (as seen by God). Psalm 37 has many references to 
wicked or evil people as they are contrasted with the godly or righteous. 
See ricutgousness. This psalm begins, “Do not fret because of evil men...for 
like the grass they will soon wither.” Wickedness had been in the world 
since the entrance of sn, and because of it the Lord sent the great flood 
(Gen. 6:5), saving only the righteous Noan and his family. 


Only wicked people could have killed Jesus the Messiah (Acts 2:23), 
but also a generation that did not wholeheartedly accept the gospel must 
be a wicked generation (Matt. 16:4). In fact, the whole world is 
constantly in a state of wickedness (Rom. 1:29). The origin and source of 
wickedness is to be sought in the work and wiles of the devil, who is the 
“wicked” or “evil” one (Matt. 13:19; Mk. 4:15; Lk. 8:12; Eph. 6:12). See 
Satan. Christians are to have nothing to do with the wicked one or 
wickedness (1 Jn. 2:13; 5:18-19) and are to use the shield of faith (Eph. 
6:16). The certainty of punishment for the wicked is often declared (e.g., 
Matt. 13:49). God permits wickedness in this age but does not condone 


it, and he will judge those responsible for it. See also matice. 


widow. In the OT, widows are regarded as being under God’s special 
care (Ps. 68:5; 146:9; Prov. 15:25). From early times they wore a 
distinctive garb. The Hebrews were commanded to treat them with 
special consideration and were punished if they did otherwise (Exod. 
22:22; Deut. 14:29; Isa. 1:17; Jer. 7:6). The cuurcn looked after poor 
widows in apostolic times (Acts 6:1; Jas. 1:27). Pau gives instructions to 
Timotny about the care of widows by the church (1 Tim. 5:4); but only 


those were taken care of who were at least sixty years of age, had been 
married only once, and had a reputation for good works (5:9-10). 


wife. See FAMILY; MARRIAGE; WOMAN. 


wild ass. See anmats. 


wilderness. See pzszrt. 


wild goat. See anmas (under ibex). 


Wild Goats, Crags (Rocks) of the. A place in the Judean 
wilderness at or near En cep, on the W shore of the Dran sea, where Sau. 
went to look for Dav (1 Sam. 24:2; cf. v. 1). 


wild gourd. See PLANTS. 


wild grape. See ving, VINEYARD. 


wild ox. See anmats (under antelope and cattle). 


Will. See purpose; TesTAMENT. 


willow. See puants. 


Willows, Brook (Wadi) of the. In his oracle against Moas, the 
prophet Isaian says that its fugitives carry their wealth “over the Brook of 
the Willows” (Isa. 5:17 RSV; NRSV, “Wadi of the Willows”; NIV, “Ravine 
of the Poplars”). Some have identified this brook or ravine with Wadi 
Abu Gharaba, which flows into the Jorpan just N of the Dean sea, but the 
passage is usually interpreted to indicate that the Moabites are fleeing in 
a southerly direction. Most recent writers identify it with Wadi el-Hesa 
(see Zrerep) because this ravine, located at the SE end of the Dead Sea, 
served as the boundary between Moab and Enom. See also Arasan. 


wimple. This English word, referring to a type of hood worn by women 
in the late Middle Ages, is used by the KJV once (Isa. 3:22; NIV and 
other versions, “cloak”). 


wind. The standard word for “wind” in Hebrew is rûa H8120 (Gen. 8:1 
et al.), which can also be rendered “breeze,” “breath,” “spirit,” 
“courage,” and the like. See serrr. The equivalent of rûa in Greek is 
pneuma G4460, “breath, spirit” (rendered “wind” in the wordplay at Jn. 
3:8, and cf. Heb. 1:7). However, the more common word for “wind” in 
the NT is anemos G449, which occurs about thirty times (Matt. 7:25 et 
al.). 


Winds are important in the Bible, both literally and figuratively. God 
causes winds, and he created them (Gen. 8:1; Exod. 10:13; Num. 11:31; 
Ps. 107:25; 135:7; 147:18; Jer. 10:13; Jon. 1:4). The four winds are 
limits of distance or direction (Jer. 49:36; Ezek. 37:9; Matt. 24:31; et 


al.). Of the cardinal directions, the E wind is most often mentioned (Gen. 
41:6, 23, 27; Exod. 10:13; Ps. 48:7; et al.). Sometimes it is stormy, 
wrecks ships, withers growing things. The N wind brings rain (Prov. 
25:23), is refreshing (Cant. 4:16), or stormy (Ezek. 1:4). The S wind is 
gentle, helps growth (Job 37:17; Ps. 78:26; Cant. 4:16). The W wind 
blew away the plague of locusts (Exod. 10:19). Winds brought notable 
storms (1 Ki. 18:45; 19:11; Job 1:9; Matt. 8:26-27; 14:24, 32; Acts 27:4, 
7, 14-15). In Acts there are references to the S wind (Acts 27:13; 28:13), 
the NW wind (27:12), the SW wind (27:12), and the violent 
“northeaster” (27:14; see Euroctypon). Wuiriwinps are mentioned several 
times. 


Wind blows chaff (Job 21:18; Ps. 1:4; et al.); fulfills God’s commands 
(Ps. 104:4; 148:8); reveals weakness, transitoriness, worthlessness (Job 
15:2; Ps. 18:42; Prov. 11:29; et al.); clears the sky (Job 37:21); drives 
ships (Jas. 3:4). Eusna promises water not brought by wind (2 Ki. 3:17). 
God rides on the wings of the wind (2 Sam. 22:11; Ps. 104:3). The 
circulation of the wind is recognized (Eccl. 1:6). Wind has a drying effect 
(Isa. 11:15; Jer. 4:11-12). Princes are to be a hiding place from the wind 
(Isa. 32:2). Wind has an observable effect on animal life (Jer. 2:24). 
Ezekiel scattered hair in the wind to symbolize the scattering of the 
people (Ezek. 5:2, 10, 12; 12:14; 17:21). Winds can be strong and 
destructive (Jer. 51:16; Ezek. 13:11, 13; Hos. 4:19; 13:15). Wind can 
represent folly and resulting troubles: “They sow the wind and reap the 
whirlwind” (Hos. 8:7). God controls the force of the wind (Job 28:25). 
Believers are warned against evil winds of false doctrine (Eph. 4:4; Jude 
12). Stars will fall like figs shaken from the tree by the wind (Rev. 6:13). 
Wind moved the wings of women carrying a basket (Zech. 5:9). See also 
Patestine (sect. III). 


The most controversial passage is in Gen. 1:2, where the phrase riiah > 
élohim, traditionally understood to mean, “the Spirit of God,” is 
sometimes rendered “a wind from God” (NRSV) or “a mighty wind” 
(NEB; the use of 2elOhim H466 as a superlative is attested, e.g., in 23:6, 
“sreat/mighty prince”). The true meaning is found in the use of the 
similar phrase riia/- él in parallel with nismat Sadday in Job 33:4, “The 
Spirit of God has made me; / the breath of the Almighty gives me life.” 
Thus the breath or Spirit of God in Gen. 1:2 (not an impersonal natural 


phenomenon) and God’s breathing of the breath of life in 2:7 are 
properly connected and reflect personal divine activities. See Hory sprit. 


window. See nous. 
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wine. Several Hebrew words occur, the most frequent of which is yayin 
H3516, mentioned as a common drink (Gen. 14:18); as a drink offering 
(Lev. 23:13); as intoxicating (Gen. 9:21); and figuratively of wisdom 
(Prov. 9:2, 5), of wrath (Jer. 25:15), of love (Cant. 1:2; 4:10). Also 
frequent is tîrôš H9408, often translated “new wine” and possibly 
referring to must, that is, grape juice before and during fermentation 
(Gen. 27:28; Jdg. 9:13; 2 Ki. 18:32; Zech. 9:17), but it too could be 
intoxicating (Hos. 4:11). The Hebrew word translated “strong drink” by 
the KJV and other versions (NIV, “fermented drink” or “beer”) is sékar 
H8911 (Lev. 10:9 et al.); it is used to denote any intoxicating drink made 
from any fruit or grain, and at least in the early period included wine 
(cf. Num. 28:7 with 28:14; in Isa. 5:11 it occurs in parallel with yayin 
referring to intoxicating beverages in general). Usually, however, the use 
of the term is restricted to intoxicants other than wine from grapes. It 
probably refers to beer made from barley. Priests were forbidden to 
drink wine or strong drink while on duty (Lev. 10:9; Ezek. 44:21). 
Nazirites were not even to touch grapes while under a vow (Num. 6:5, 20; 


Jdg. 13:4-14; Lk. 1:15). Abuse of wine is condemned in Proverbs (Prov. 


4:17; 31:6), also in the Prophets (Isa. 5:11). 


In the NT, the primary Greek word is oinos G3885 (Lk. 1:15; Jn. 2:2- 
11; et al.). The word gleukos G1183 (“new, sweet wine”) occurs only 
once (Act 2:13), where the disciples in their exuberant enthusiasm 
appeared intoxicated. New wine fermenting would burst old wineskins 
(Matt. 9:17). Jesus refused the wine offered him on the cross because it 
was drugged (Mk. 15:25). Jesus contrasts himself with Jonn tue saptist (Lk. 
7:33-34) as one who ate and drank with others. In OT times wine 
apparently was not diluted. Before NT times the Hellenistic practice of 
mixing it with much water was common in Palestine. Wine was a 
disinfectant (Lk. 10:34) and a medicine (1 Tim. 5:23). It is right for a 
Christian not to eat meat or drink wine if it causes other believers to 
stumble (Rom. 14:21). Men (1 Tim. 3:8) and women (Tit. 2:3) church 
officers were warned against overindulgence. See prunxenness. 


winebibber. This term, referring to someone who drinks wine 
excessively, is used by the KJV in three passages (Prov. 23:20; Matt. 
11:19; Lk. 7:34). See prunKENNESs} WINE. 


winepress. See VINE, VINEYARD. 


wineskin. See sorte; skm. 


wing. The Bible contains references to literal wings (Gen. 1:21), but 
most uses are figurative. The desire of hope is expressed in the psalmist’s 
words, “Oh, that I had the wings of a dove! / I would fly away and be at 
rest” (Ps. 55:6), and such relief is promised in Isaran’s statement, “They 
will soar on wings like eagles” (Isa. 40:31). Moses assured the Israelites 
that the Lord cared for them “like an eagle...that spreads out its wings” 
(Deut. 32:11). Rur found refuge under the wings of the Lord (Ruth 
2:12), and Jesus would have gathered Jerusalem to himself “as a hen 
gathers her chicks under her wings” (Matt. 23:37). Both the wind and 


the morning are said to have wings (Ps. 18:10; 139:9), which portray the 
swift arrival of the Lord’s help and accessibility everywhere (cf. also Mal. 
4:2). Several symbolic creatures are said to have wings, such as the two 
women in Zechariah (Zech. 5:9), the lion with eagles’ wings in Daniel 
(Dan. 7:4), and the woman in Revelation (Rev. 12:14). In ancient 
monuments wings were added to bulls and lions. Isaiah’s szrapns covered 
their face with wings in worship, their feet also, but flew with the 
remaining two (Isa. 6:2). Ezekiel’s cuerusm, winged living creatures, 
ascended with glory to God (Ezek. 10:5). 


winnowing. See rarmine. 


© Garo Nalbandian Winnowing at dusk. 


winnowing fork. An implement with two or more prongs used to 
throw grain into the air after it had been threshed, so that the chaff 
might be blown away (KJV, “fan,” Jer. 15:7; Matt. 3:12; Lk. 3:17). The 
work was done toward evening and at night when a wind came in from 
the sea and carried away the light chaff. Sometimes a shovel was used 
for the same purpose. 


winter. The Hebrew word translated “winter” is 4drep H3074, referring 


to the season for sowing and early growth (Ps. 74:17 et al.), though 
some think it includes uarvesr time or autumn (another term is sétaw 


H6255, only in Cant. 2:11). The NT uses the common Greek word 
cheimon G5930 (Matt. 24:20; Mk. 13:18; Jn. 10:22; 2 Tim. 4:21; cf. the 
cognate terms in Acts 27:12; 28:11; 1 Cor. 16:6; Tit. 3:12). See also 
Patestine (sect. III). 


winter house. Kings and wealthy people had separate residences for 
hot seasons and residences for cold seasons (Amos 3:15). King Jenoraxim 


had a fire in the brazier in his winter house or apartment (Jer. 36:22). 


wisdom. The common Hebrew word for “wisdom” is Aokmâ H2683, 
which can also be rendered “skill, experience, shrewdness, prudence”; 
Greek uses sophia G5053 (also phronésis G5860 and cognates). In God 
wisdom is the infinite, perfect comprehension of all that is or might be 
(Rom. 11:33-36). God is the source of wisdom as of power, and wisdom 
is given to people through the fear of the Lord (Job 28:28; Ps. 111:10). 
In human beings wisdom is an eminently practical attribute, including 
technical skill (Exod. 28:3), military prowess (Isa. 10:13), and even 
shrewdness for questionable ends (1 Ki. 2:6). Wisdom is shown in getting 
desired ends by effective means. People of the world are often wiser in 
their generation than the children of light (Lk. 16:8). The wisdom of 
Solomon was far ranging in statesmanship (1 Ki. 10:23-24); in 
understanding of human nature (3:16-25); and in natural history, 
literature, and popular proverbs (4:29-34). Wisdom is personified in 
Prov. 8 in a way that provides part of the background for the concept of 
the Word in Jn. 1:1-18 (see Locos). 


Wisdom Literature in the OT consists of the books of Proverss, 
Eccuesiastes, and Jos, but it is also found in shorter passages, such as Ps. 
19. In the OT Apocrypna, the books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom of 


Solomon belong in the same category. Hebrew wisdom was not all 
religious; it dealt, as in Proverbs, with everyday conduct in business, 
family and social relations, and basic morality. Ecclesiastes ranges 
farther afield to consider the ultimate value of life. Wise men or sages, 


unlike propuets, claimed no special inspiration. They exercised no priestly 
functions and were not, like the scrises, devoted exclusively to the study 
of the sacred writings. Eventually sages and scribes coalesced into one 
class. 


With worsening political conditions and a deepening sense of moral 
problems in the period of the prophets and later kings, people came to 
despise worldly wisdom as irreligious and as characteristic of pagans, 
who might be superior in secular culture, but were inferior from a moral 
and religious point of view (Isa. 10:12-19). Wisdom is bound up with 
doing the will of the Lord (Deut. 4:6): to forsake his Word is to forfeit 
one’s wisdom (Jer. 8:8-9). Although Wisdom Literature often seems to 
equate right with advantage (profit, Eccl. 1:5), there is clear evidence of 
the controlling hand and moral interest of God in human affairs. The 
sayings of Jesus, largely proverbial and parabolical, are the crown of 
biblical wisdom. Paur calls Jesus “the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1:24, 30) 
and says that in him all the treasures of wisdom are hidden (Col. 2:3). 
When Paul compares the wisdom of people with the wisdom of God (1 
Cor. 2), he is thinking of the former as that of Greek philosophers rather 
than OT biblical wisdom. The letter of James is Wisdom Literature at its 
best, a clear mirror of the teaching of Jesus. 


Wisdom of Jesus, Son of Sirach. See Apocryrua. 


Wisdom of Solomon. See Apocryrna. 


Wise Men. See Maa. 


witch, witchcraft. See DIVINATION; FAMILIAR SPIRIT; MAGIC. 


withe (withs). The English term withe refers to a flexible twig used as 
a band. In the plural spelling withs, it is used by the KJV in one passage 


(Jdg. 16:7-9), referring to the “seven fresh bowstrings” (NRSV, NIV mg.) 
with which Drinan bound Samson. Some believe that the objects used by 
Delilah were animal tendons still wet (cf. NJPS); others suggest that they 
were simply leather strips (cf. NIV, “thongs”). 


withered hand. See viszasss. 


witness. One who may be called to testify to an event at which he or 
she was present. Things may be witnesses: a heap of stones as a sign that 
God witnessed Jacob and Laban’s covenant (Gen. 31:44-52); a song 
(Deut. 31:19-21); the law (31:26); an altar (Josh. 22:27-34); a stone that 
has “heard” God speak (24:27); an altar and a pillar on the border of 
Egypt (Isa. 19:20). Bearing false witness is condemned (Exod. 20:16; 
23:2; Deut. 5:20) and punished the same as for the crime of which one 
accused another (Deut. 19:16-18). True and false witnesses are 
contrasted (Prov. 14:5). Two or three witnesses were required in legal 
proceedings (Deut. 19:15; Matt. 18:16; 2 Cor. 13:1; 1 Tim. 5:19; Heb. 
10:28). Jeremiah describes the use of witnesses in a transfer of real 
estate property (Jer. 32:6-25, 44). The tabernacle of witness, or 
testimony (Num. 17:7-8; 10:2; 2 Chr. 24:6), was so named because the 
witness of God’s presence was in it. 

God is called on as a witness (Gen. 31:50; Job 16:19; Jer. 29:23; 42:5; 
Mic. 1:2; Mal. 3:5; Rom. 1:9; 1 Thess. 2:5, 10). On solemn occasions 
people acknowledged themselves witnesses (Josh. 24:22; Ruth 4:9-11). 
God called his people Israrı his witnesses (Isa. 43:10, 12; 44:8), and the 
apostles acknowledged themselves to be such (Lk. 24:48; Acts 1:8; 2:32; 
3:15; 5:32; 10:39-41; 1 Thess. 2:10). Perer thought that Jupas iscarior must 
be replaced as a witness (Acts 1:22). Pavut had a special appointment as a 
witness (22:15; 26:16). He reminds Tiworny of many witnesses (1 Tim. 
6:12; 2 Tim. 2:2). Peter appeals to his readers as a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ (1 Pet. 5:1). Jonn tHe apostiz calls Jesus Christ the 
“faithful witness” (Rev. 1:5; 3:14). The cloud of witnesses of Heb. 12:1 
are those who by the lives they lived testify that the life of faith is the 
only truly worthwhile life. See also MARTYR; TESTIMONY; WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 


witness, altar of. See Ep. 


witness of the Spirit. A witness presupposes a person, object, 
content, or event concerning which testmony is given. The NT makes it 
clear that the primary witness of the Hoty spirit is to Curist, and not to 
himself or initially to a body of doctrine (Jn. 14:26; 15:26; 16:7-15; cf. 
Matt. 16:16-17; 1 Jn. 2:20-22). The Spirit witnesses to the significance of 
the total redemptive program of God, and believers’ eyes are opened to 
understand (1 Cor. 2:10-16; 2 Cor. 3:12-18). Having inspired selected 
individuals to write the truth of God (2 Tim. 2:16; 2 Pet. 1:21), the Spirit 
gives an accompanying inward illumination enabling us to appreciate 
the objective revelation as God’s truth and to apprehend its meaning (1 
Cor. 2:10-16; 2 Cor. 3:12-18). The Spirit also convicts people of their sin 
and of righteousness, warning of coming judgment (Jn. 16:8-11), and 
ministers to believers, assuring them of their relationship with God 
(Rom. 8:15-16; Gal. 4:6) and granting them spiritual discernment (1 Cor. 
2:15, 16; cf. Rom. 12:2; Phil. 1:10; Col. 1:9). 


wizard. See DIVINATION; FAMILIAR SPIRIT; MAGIC. 


wolf. See anmars. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The domestic tasks of women living near ancient Laodicea include processing 


pomegranates. 


woman. The general account of creation teaches the full humanity of Eve 
(Gen. 1:26-27), and this truth is more directly asserted in the special 
account of her creation (2:18-24), which emphasizes (a) her superiority 
to all lower animals, (b) Apam’s need of her as helper, (c) her intimate 
relationship to him as a part of his inmost being, and (d) the nature of 
MARRIAGE aS a “One flesh” relationship. Among OT women that played 
significant roles are the three patriarchal wives (Saran, Resexan, and 
Racuet), Moses’ sister Miriam (Exod. 2:1-9; 15:21; Num. 12), the judge 
Desoran (Jdg. 4-5), and the Moabitess Ruts. Hannan illustrates both the 
despair of a childless woman and the grace of godly motherhood (1 Sam. 
1:1—2:11). The advice of Lemue:’s mother to her son (Prov. 31) pictures 
an ideal, industrious wife in a prosperous family. Queens, good and bad, 
and evil women of other classes of society are frankly portrayed in the 
Bible. The ancient world was a man’s world: such prominence as women 


attained was achieved by force of character—sometimes, as in the case 
of Esmer, aided by circumstances not of her seeking. 


The teaching of Jesus stressed the original monogamous nature of 
marriage and of a man’s obligation of purity in his thoughts and actions 
toward women (Matt. 5:27-32). Jesus’ example in healing (9:18-26) and 
in social intercourse (Lk. 10:38-42) reinforced his words. The Gospel of 
Luke is full of evidence of Jesus’ understanding and appreciation of 
women, thus setting a pattern for normal Christian living. Godly women 
stand out in Jesus’ life and ministry: Euzaseran, mother of his forerunner 
(Lk. 1); the Virgin Mary (see Mary, morer oF Jesus); Anna (2:36-38); the 
sinner of Lk. 7:36-40; Mary Magdalene; Marma and Mary of Bernany; the 
women who accompanied the disciples on missionary journeys and who 
provided for them out of their means (8:3). Women remained at the cross 
until the burial and were first at the empty tomb. 

Women joined the men in prayer between the ascension and Pentecost 
(Acts 1:14). The disciples in Jerusaiem met in the house of Mary, mother 
of John Mark (12:12). Women were the first converts in Europe, 
including the prosperous business woman Lyna at Puuri (16:13-15). 
Puorse, a deaconess, and many other women are greeted in Rom. 16. PauL 
(1 Cor. 11:2-16; 14:34-35) urges subordination for Christian women, but 
he exalts the believing wife as a type of the cnurcu, the bride of Christ 
(Eph. 5:21-33). He sets high standards for the wives of church officers 
and for women in official positions (1 Tim. 3:11; Tit. 2:3-5). Likewise, 1 
Pet. 3:1-6 urges a subordinate but noble role for married women. To 
evaluate Bible teaching with regard to women, it is necessary to consider 
carefully all the pertinent material and to hold firmly to the normative 
and authoritative character of the words, deeds, and attitude of Jesus 
Christ. 


wood. See rorest; PLANTS. 


wool. The fleece of sheep and some other animals. The wool from the 
initial shearing was one of the rrstrrurrs that the people of Israr. were to 


give to the priests (Deut. 18:4). Israelites were forbidden to wear mixed 
woolen and linen clothing (22:11). The whiteness of wool as a symbol of 
purity is contrasted with the crimson of sins (Isa. 1:18) and compared to 
snow (Ps. 147:16) or the hair of the Ancient of Days (Dan. 7:9) who 
reappears in John’s vision (Rev. 1:14). 


word. The Bible contains much that is literally the message of, and 
from, God—and so it is called “the word of the Lord.” That expression 
occurs hundreds of times in the OT and usually denotes the prophetic 
word (word from God through the mouth of the propxer); however, it also 
can refer to the raw of God (Ps. 147:19-20) and to the creative activity of 
God, who speaks and causes to be (Gen. 1; Ps. 33:6-9). In the case of the 
prophet, it is never that the prophet chooses to speak a word, but rather 
that the word from God takes the prophet into its service so that he 
becomes a mouthpiece for God (Isa. 6; Jer. 1:4-10; Ezek. 1). And, once 
uttered, God’s word does not return to him empty but accomplishes 
what he purposes (Isa. 55:11). Thus the word of God is the fundamental 
aspect of God’s self-revelation, for by his word he makes known who he 
is, what he is like, and what his will is for the world. See revetation. 


In the NT the “word of the Lord” or “word of God” (Acts 4:29; 6:2; 1 
Thess. 1:8) is primarily good news from God (Acts 15:7). It is the word 
concerning Jesus Christ and God’s kingdom in and through him (16:31- 
32; 17:13); and it is also the word of the cross (1 Cor. 1:18), of 
reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:19), of eternal life (Phil. 2:16), and of salvation 
(Acts 13:26). Christians are told to abide in this word (Jn. 8:31), to keep 
it (8:51; 14:23), and serve it (Acts 6:4). 


Jesus himself did not speak like an OT prophet. He said, “I say to 
you,” not “The Lord says to you” (see Matt. 5:21-48). The words of Jesus 
are the words of the heavenly Father, and so to receive and accept them 
is to receive eternal salvation (Jn. 5:24; 8:51; 12:48; 14:24). But not only 
is the word spoken by Jesus truly the word from heaven—he himself is 
the true Word who has come to earth from heaven (1:1-14). As the Word 
(Locos) he is the preexistent Word (Son or cop) who exists eternally and so 
existed before he became the Incarnate Word, when he was rejected by 
the world he had made. See incarnation. But as Incarnate Word, truly 


sharing our human nature and flesh, he achieved the redemption of the 
world through his life, death, and resurrection. 


work. See LABOR; OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. 


works. This term is used of deeds done (a) by God out of holy love and 
(b) by human beings as God’s creatures. In the OT the works of God 
(often in the singular, reflecting that the total activity of the Lord is seen 
as a unity, one work) refer to his creating and preserving the cosmos 
(Gen. 2:2; Ps. 8:3), and his deeds of salvation and judgment on behalf of 
Israel (Ps. 28:5; Isa. 5:12, 19). God’s work is “awesome” (Ps. 66:3), is 
“great” (92:5), is “wonderful” (139:14), and is done in “faithfulness” 
(33:4). The godly meditate on God’s work and works (77:12; 143:5) and 
praise him for them (72:18; 105:1-2). In the NT God is presented as 
working in and through the Messan both in crearon (Jn. 1:1-3) and in 
REDEMPTION (9:3-4). By his works Jesus reveals his true identity and from 
whom he comes (Matt. 9:2-5; Jn. 5:36; 10:37-38). 


Being made in God’s image, human beings perform works as they live 
in God’s world in relationship with other human beings. What deeds 
they perform cannot be isolated from the state of their hearts and their 
motivation (Ps. 28:3-4). Works done out of evil motivation are “acts of 
the sinful nature” (Gal. 5:19). Works done in order to earn the favorable 
judgment of God at the end of life—seeking susticarion by works—are not 
acceptable for this end (Rom. 3:20; Gal. 2:16; 2 Tim. 1:9). True works, in 
which God delights, are those that arise from an inward gratitude to God 
for his goodness and salvation. These spring from rars, the faith that 
holds to Christ as Savior and Lord (Eph. 2:10; Col. 1:10). While Pau. 
emphasized the need for faith leading to faithfulness to God in good 
deeds, James (facing a different situation) emphasized that genuine good 
works are the evidence of true faith (Jas. 2:14-26). 


© NASA HOGEv301 in Tarawtula Nebula “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth” (Gen. 1:1). 
Detailed photo of the Tarantula Nebula (NGC 2070) from the Hubble Space Telescope (with star cluster Hodge 
301 in lower right). This giant emission nebula, more than 1,000 light-years across, is part of the irregular 


neighboring galaxy known as the Large Magellanic Cloud. 


world. This English term can be used not only of the earth in a physical 
sense, but also of its inhabitants or human existence, of its concerns and 
affairs, of human society, and so forth. The primary Hebrew word for 
“world” is eres H824, which more frequently is rendered “ground, earth, 
country.” Another term, tébél H9315, is used as a synonym in some 
contexts (notice the parallelism in 1 Sam. 2:8; Ps. 24:1; Isa. 24:4; et al.), 
but it appears to have the distinct sense of “the inhabited and cultivated 
areas of the mainland” (cf. Job 18:8 et al.). In the NT, the most common 
term is kosmos G3180 (“adornment, order, world, universe”), but two 
other words are relevant. The form oikoumené G3876 means literally 
“inhabited,” but because it was often combined with gé G1178 (“land, 
earth”), hé oikoumené by itself came to mean “the inhabited world.” 
Finally, the noun aidn G172, which has primarily a temporal reference 
(“a [long] period of existence, an age”), sometimes by metonymy takes 
on the spatial meaning “world” (Heb. 1:2; 11:3; cf. also the expressions 
“the present age” and “this age,” where the rendering “world” is just as 
appropriate). 


The term kosmos is one of John’s favorite words, used of Jesus as 
Creator (Jn. 1:10; 17:5), Redeemer (1:29; 3:16-17; 4:42; 6:35, 51; 12:47; 


1 Jn. 2:2; 4:9, 14), Light of the world (Jn. 1:9, 3:19; 8:12; 9:5; 12:46), 
Prophet (6:14), he who was to come (11:27), and Judge (9:39; 12:31; 
16:11). The contrast between Jesus and his disciples on the one hand, 
and the world on the other, is drawn in several passages in his gospel 
(Jn. 8:23; 14:17-22; 15:18-19; 17:9; 18:36) and often in his first epistle. 
John 17 is rich in references to the relation of believers to the world, 
considered as a fallen universe hostile to God. In the NT Letters the 
ethical meaning prevails (e.g., 1 Cor. 1:20-28). Other uses are “since the 
world began” (Jn. 9:32 KJV); the sun as the light of the world (11:9); the 
prince of this world, Satan (14:30). 


Hebrew cosmology is not tied in with the concept “world” so much as 
with “heaven and earth” (Gen. 1:1), which embraces the God-oriented 
universe of sun, moon, planets, stars, and earth, with the abode of God 
above and Suro. beneath. The Hebrew words for “world” refer either to 
the earth itself, or as formed for and inhabited by human beings. In the 
NT, kosmos can include angels, spiritual principalities and powers, 
human beings, beasts, earth, heavenly bodies, and Haves. It commonly 
refers to the concerns and affairs of human society, especially in an evil 
sense, over against the new life in Christ, the xncpom or cop, the sopy oF 
curist, the cuurcu. As God is in the world but not of it, so are we: God’s 
mode of being penetrates without mixture the world’s mode of being, 
just as iron is penetrated by magnetism or copper by electricity (cf. Jn. 
17:14-18). 


Worm. See animats. 


wormwood. See pants. 


worship. The honor, reverence, and homage paid to superior beings or 
powers. The English word was originally weorthscipe (“worth-ship”), 
denoting the worthiness of the individual receiving the special honor. 
While the word is used of human beings, it is especially used of the 
divine honors paid to a deity, whether of the heathen religions or the 


true and living God. 


When given to God, worship involves an acknowledgment of divine 
perfections. It may express itself in the form of direct address, as in 
adoration or thanksgiving, or in service to God; it may be private, or it 
may be public, involving a cultus. Worship presupposes that God is, that 
he can be known, and that his perfections set him far above human 
beings. 

The Bible attests to worship from the beginning. In patriarchal times 
there was both the privacy of prayer (e.g., Gen. 18) and the public act of 
setting up an altar (e.g., 12:7). From the parriarcus onward, we can divide 
the Bible into four periods. First, while Moszs established the basis of the 
public worship of Israrı and gave it its focal point in the rasernactz, we 
know little about the actual performance of worship. As 1 Sam. 1:1, for 
example, shows, the tabernacle remained the center for the pilgrimage 
festivals with their round of sacramices; at the same time it shows the 
wealth and depth of private devotion that they represented. In the 
second period worship became highly organized in the revere ritual, 
which had its origin in the tabernacle set up in the wilderness. It was led 
by priests assisted by the Levires, and included a complex ritual and system 
of sacrifices. The third stage was that of the synacocuz, which developed 
among those who remained in exile. This greatly differed from worship 
in the temple. Whereas the latter was centralized in Jerusa.em, the former 
was found wherever there were Jews. In the synagogues, however, the 
emphasis was more on instruction than on worship, although the latter 
was not neglected. The fourth stage was that of the early Christian 
churches. Jewish Christians continued, as long as they were permitted, 
to worship in the temple and in the synagogue, though for them the 
whole ceremonial and sacrificial system ended with the death and 
resurrection of Jesus. Public Christian worship developed along the lines 
of the synagogue. It appears that from the first, Christians met in homes 
for private brotherhood meetings, and the time was the Lorn’s pay (Jn. 
20:19, 26; Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2). Christian public worship consisted of 
preaching (Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 14:9), reading of Scripture (Col. 4:16; Jas. 
1:22), prayer (1 Cor. 14:14-16), singing (Eph. 5:19; Col. 3:16), sarrism and 
the Lorn’s supper (Acts 2:41; 1 Cor. 11:18-34), almsgiving (1 Cor. 16:1-2), 


and sometimes prophesying and tongues. 


wrath. The translation of various Hebrew and Greek words, ranging 
widely in tone, intensity, and effects (Gen. 27:25; 2 Chr. 26:19; Esth. 
1:12; Ps. 85:4; Matt. 2:16). The first display of human wrath recorded in 
the Bible (Gen. 4:5-6) is followed by numerous accounts of disaster 
wrought by human wrath, which never works the righteousness of God 
(Jas. 1:20) and is never more than tolerated (Ps. 37:8; Rom. 12:19; Eph. 
4:26). The wrath of a just, pure, and holy God is dreadful to evildoers 
(Num. 11:1-10; Heb. 10:26-31), yet God is slow to anger, eager to 
forgive (Ps. 103:8-9) and so should we be (Eph. 4:31-32). Less often 
mentioned in the NT than in the OT, the wrath of God is no less terrible, 
is revealed most dramatically in the wrath of the Lamb (Jn. 1:29; Rev. 
6:16), and abides on “whoever rejects the Son” (Jn. 3:36; cf. Rom. 1:18). 


wreath. This English term can refer to an object that is intertwined or 
that has been arranged in a circular shape. The NIV uses it to render (1) 
an architectural term that occurs in only one passage (1 Ki. 7:29-30, 36), 
where it may refer to a spiral design; (2) a Hebrew term usually 
rendered “crown” (Isa. 28:1, 3, 5), and (3) a Greek term that the KJV 
renders “garland” (Acts 14:13). The KJV uses “wreath” also in a number 
of other passages (Exod. 28:14 et al.). See also crown; GarLanp. 


wrestling. A contest in which two unarmed individuals seek to subdue 
each other. Wrestling is a very ancient sport, well illustrated from Ecypr 
and evidenced from Mesopotamia. In the OT a serious wrestling bout of 
Jacos is described (Gen. 32:24-25). Wrestling was a popular competition 
among the Greeks and thus provided NT illustration of spiritual 
principle. The Greek verb agonizomai G76, “to fight, struggle,” is 
rendered “wrestle” by the NIV and other versions in a passage that 
speaks about struggling in prayer (Col. 4:12). The KJV uses “wrestlings” 


with reference to Racue.’s emotional contest with Lean (Gen. 30:8), 
leading Rachel to name her handmaid’s son Naputau (“my struggle”); and 


it uses “wrestle” to translate Greek palē G4097, which occurs only once 
with reference to the intensity and personal nature of spiritual conflict 
(Eph. 6:12). 


writing. It is generally assumed that the earliest forms of writing were 
pictographic, not phonetic. That is to say, the ideas were recorded by 
means of pictures, or sense-symbols, rather than by sound-symbols such 
as are used in most modern languages. The earliest human beings 
presumably drew a picture of the idea they wished to represent, rather 
than using a sign to show how the word in question was to be 
pronounced. Thus the circle of the sun-disk might indicate either the sun 
itself (in Egyptian the word re, in Sumerian ud) or the span of time 
during which the sun would shine. The concept of “human being” was 
conveyed in Egyptian by the picture of a person sitting with one leg 
curled under and the other bent with the knee upright (this figure would 
be accompanied by a single vertical stroke if only one person was 
involved or by more strokes according to the number of people referred 
to). In Sumerian the same concept (lu) was conveyed by a triangular 
head and a turnip-shaped torso; at first it stood up on end, facing right, 
but later it lay flat on its back facing upward, for all Sumerian signs 
underwent a ninety-degree shift in direction from vertical to horizontal 
sometime between 3000 and 2500 B.C. This earliest stage in writing was 
marked by the use of the pure ideogram. See Ecypt; Mesopotamia; Sumer. 
(This same principle was operative in primitive Chinese, which 
developed a system of sign language that has endured to the present day; 
nearly all of its basic characters, or “radicals,” represent pictures of the 
type of object being referred to. This picture may or may not be 
accompanied by other strokes that indicate the sound value of the 
word.) Evidently the next stage in the history of writing was the 
introduction of the phonogram—the type of sign that indicates a sound. 
At first this was achieved by the rebus principle, that is, by using objects 
that have a name sounding like the sound of the word that the writer 
wishes to convey, even though the meaning of the object portrayed is 
entirely different. Thus in an English rebus a person becoming “pale” 
with fear may be indicated by a picture of a “pail.” Similarly in Egyptian 
the sign for “duck” could also represent “son,” because in both cases the 


word was pronounced sa. The Sumerian city of Girsu was spelled by a 
picture of a dagger (gir) followed by a piece of hide or skin (su). 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The British Museum. Photographed by permission. 


This terra-cotta foundation peg, mentioning a treaty between the Sumerian king Entemena and the king of Uruk, is a very 


ancient example of cuneiform writing (c. 2400 B.C.). 


Both in Sumerian and in Egyptian there was a very early development 
of this rebus principle, so that the writing system became equipped with 
a large number of signs that could convey syllabic sounds, independent 
of meaning, and thus furnish building blocks for words of two or more 
syllables. Naturally the number of signs necessary to indicate all possible 
syllables that could occur in the spoken language was very numerous 
indeed. Both Egyptian and Sumerian writing retained both ideograms 
and syllabic phonograms right to the end of their history. Moreover, 
both languages used signs known as determinatives, which had no sound 
value at all but simply indicated the class of object referred to. In 


Sumerian the name of a city would often be preceded by the sign for 
“city” (even though it was not to be pronounced aloud as a separate 
word); similarly a star (standing for dingir, or “god”) would precede the 
name of any deity. On the other hand, these determinatives could follow 
the rest of the word, rather than precede it; thus the Sumerian name of 
Babylon was written ka-dingir-ra KI. The first element, ka, was an 
ideogram for “gate”; dingir was an ideogram for “god”; and ra was a 
phonogram indicating that dingir ended in an r sound and was followed 
by the genitive particle -a(k); the final KI was the sign for “earth” or 
“land” and served simply as a determinative. 


Observe that in this last example the Sumerian name for Basy.on (or 
Babylonia) means “The Gate of God.” When the Semitic-speaking 
Akkadians and Babylonians conquered the Mesopotamian valley, they 
took over the writing system of the Sumerians and adapted it to their 
own language. See Assyria; Semrre. In some cases they took the Sumerian 
ideograms and gave them the pronunciation of the appropriate words in 
their own language. Thus the Babylonian for “gate” was babum (“gate 
of” being pronounced bab); the word for “god” was ilu (in the genitive 
ili). Hence the very same signs that the Sumerians pronounced as ka- 
dingirrak the Babylonians pronounced as bab-ili (which came into 
Hebrew as Babel). Operating on this principle the Babylonians contrived 
ways of expressing all the necessary sounds in their own language. They 
would either use the Sumerian phonograms to express the same sound in 
Akkadian (the language spoken by the Babylonians and Assyrians), or 
else they would assign new sound values to them. Thus the Sumerian 
word for “wood” or “tree” was gish and was written by four wedges 
forming a rectangle; the corresponding Akkadian word was isu. Hence in 
Akkadian the sign could furnish the phonetic syllable gish (as it did in 
Sumerian) or else the syllable is (derived from the Akkadian word), as 
for example in the word is-su-ru “bird.” Thus it was by ingenious 
adaptation that the Sumerian system of writing was taken over by a 
nation speaking an entirely different language, and it was used—still in 
mixed ideographic and phonographic form—to give written expression 
to their Semitic tongue. 


Incidentally, if Asranam’s family was residing in Ur back in the 
twentieth century B.C., this would have coincided with the brilliant 


Sumerian culture that flourished under the 3rd dynasty of Ur. It is quite 
possible not only that he would have learned both to speak and to read 
Sumerian but also that this was the only type of writing that he knew 
about, apart from any writing he encountered during the time he lived in 


Egypt. 


© Dr. James C. Martin Clay tablet with envelope from S Mesopotamia (late 2nd millennium B.C.). Some 


differences in cuneiform signs distinguished northern and southern forms of writing in ancient Mesopotamia. 


The Egyptian system of writing, at least on its monuments, remained 
in an artistic pictorial form from its earliest rise about 3000 B.C. until its 
slow demise in the Roman period, 3,200 years later. Its characters never 
degenerated into combinations of wedges bearing little resemblance to 
the original pictographs, as was the case in Sumerian and Akkadian. Of 
course Egyptian was also (at least as early as the 6th dynasty) written in 
a cursive, hieratic (abridged) form, especially in business documents, 
correspondence, and secular literature. But apart from esthetic 
considerations, Egyptian writing developed peculiarities of its own that 
were quite different from the Sumerian-Akkadian system. In the first 
place, it recorded only the consonants of the spoken language, not its 
vowels. Some of these consonants were like the so-called vowel letters of 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic (e.g., 2aleph or glottal stop, the y indicating 
an i sound, and the w indicating a u sound). On the other hand, the 
transcriptions of Egyptian names into Akkadian cuneiform and into 
Greek furnish important evidence as to how Egyptian was vocalized, and 
these transcriptions do not come out to any consistent pattern of 


correspondence with these Egyptian “vowel letters.” Neither is there any 
standard relationship between them and their descendants in the Coptic 
language (which was written in the Greek alphabet and preserved the 
form of Egyptian as it was spoken in the early Christian centuries). And 
so it must be recognized that Egyptian hieroglyphic is essentially as 
consonantal as were the Semitic languages that used the Phoenician 
alphabet. 


A second noteworthy contrast between Egyptian and Sumerian is that 
it developed genuine alphabetic signs, as well as two-consonant (or 
three-consonant) syllabic signs. Therefore to the Egyptians goes the 
credit for being the first to develop an alphabetic system of writing. 
However, they did not see any need to abandon their ideograms, 
determinative signs, and syllabic characters just because they had 
alphabetic letters; and so they simply used all four types of signs in the 
writing out of their language. Even the more cursive, shorthand type of 
writing referred to above as hieratic introduced virtually no changes in 
this complicated and cumbersome system; it simply enabled the scribe to 
write out his four kinds of hieroglyphic signs with a fair degree of 
rapidity. The same was true of a still more cursive and simplified form of 
hieratic known as demotic, used after 1000 B.C. Not until Egypt was 
conquered by A exanper THE Great (about 332) did the influence of a foreign 
system of writing make a decisive impact on Egyptian conservatism. By 
the third century A.D. (the period of the earliest Coptic glosses in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri) the Egyptians were writing out their vernacular, 
vowels and all, in the letters of the Greek alphabet, to which they soon 
added seven more alphabetic signs of their own invention, to represent 
sounds not found in Greek. 


The fact that the Egyptians did develop a full set of alphabetic signs 
had led some scholars to conclude that the most primitive form of the 
so-called Phoenician alphabet consisted of modifications of various 
Egyptian consonantal or syllabic signs. See Puornca. This was a 
reasonable inference, perhaps, but no convincing list of correspondences 
could be made up by even the most ingenious advocates of this theory. 
The true origin of the “Phoenician” alphabet is to be sought rather in the 
alphabetic hieroglyphs of the Sinaitic inscriptions of Serabit el-Khadim 
(written some time between 1900 and 1500 B.C.). Since they were 


inscribed by Semitic miners in the employ of Egypt, and since these 
documents are found side by side with Egyptian hieroglyphic 
inscriptions (on statues dedicated to the goddess Hathor), it is fair to 
conclude that these miners got the idea for their alphabet from the 
Egyptians themselves. But instead of resorting to ideograms and syllabic 
signs, they contented themselves with alphabetic symbols chosen on the 
basis of acrophony, whereby the first sound of the name of the object 
represented conveyed the alphabetic unit intended. In Egyptian a sign 
for “hand” was used as the alphabetic sign for d, since the word for 
“hand” was dert. Following this principle, the Semitic miner chose the 
picture of a hand extended as a sign for y (since the word for “hand” was 
yadu in his language). The head of an ox was used for the sound of 2aleph 
(the glottal stop) because the word for “ox” was 2alpu (a name that was 
preserved in the later Hebrew aleph and in the still later Greek alpha). 
Interestingly enough, this particular letter has been quite well preserved 
from 1900 B.C. until the present, for if our capital A is turned upside 
down, it bears a fairly close similarity to that ancient Sinaitic sign for >? 
aleph, the ox’s head. 


During the ensuing centuries this Sinaitic type of script (or 
modifications of it) was cultivated in Canaan, for household objects like 
daggers, rings, ewers, pots, and plaques have been found with short 
inscriptions, mostly of very uncertain interpretation. But a totally 
different form of alphabetic writing assumed great importance during 
this period (1800-1400 B.C.), namely the cuneiform alphabet associated 
with Ras sHamra, ancient Ugarit. Unlike the cuneiform of Babylonia and 
Assyria, this kind of cuneiform represented an alphabet of about twenty- 
nine or thirty characters, all of them consonantal (except that three of 
them indicated the type of vowel occurring after 2aleph, whether a, i [or 
e], or u). This very early dialect of Canaanite (for Ugaritic seems much 
closer to biblical Hebrew than to any other known Semitic language) 
contained several consonants not appearing in any of the NW Semitic 
scripts; in some cases the sounds are still preserved only in Arabic. 


The shapes of characters formed by these wedges bear no consistent 
similarity to the signs either of Sinaitic letters or the Akkadian syllabary. 
They are very simple in structure and seem to have no pictographic 
origin whatever. This type of alphabet flourished not only at Ugarit but 


also in more southerly localities as well. But after the violent destruction 
of Ras Shamra in the fifteenth century B.C., the use of the Ugaritic 
alphabet seems to have declined in favor of the Phoenician. 


Several so-called Proto-Phoenician inscriptions have been discovered 
in Palestinian localities such as Gezer, LacuisH, and Suecuem, exhibiting 
forms that could be transitional between the Sinaitic and the authentic 
Phoenician of the eleventh century B.C. Unfortunately, however, these 
short lines of writing do not fall into a consistent pattern, and they 
cannot be deciphered with real certainty. As to the earliest Phoenician 
inscriptions—those of Shaphatbaal and Ahiram found at Gresa (Byblos) 
on the coast N of Smon—there is still much dispute as to the time when 
they were written. 


The inscription on the sarcophagus (stone coffin) of King Ahiram is 
dated by various authorities from before 1250 to as late as 1000. This 
writing has the twenty-two-letter alphabet that was to hold the stage 
from then on in all the NW Semitic languages (Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Moabite, and other Canaanite dialects, as well as Aramaic, including its 
later dialect, Syriac). The earliest Israelite document that has survived in 
this script is the Gezer Calendar of about 900 B.C. or a few decades 
earlier. It is a small limestone tablet inscribed with the irregular hand of 
a schoolboy and containing a list of the successive phases of the 
agricultural year from season to season. The discovery of this 
schoolboy’s exercise witnesses to the extent of literacy in the reign of 
Sotomon. Unfortunately we have no documents from an earlier period to 
serve as a reliable guide, but it is most likely that Mosrs used a Proto- 
Phoenician type of script rather than any kind of cuneiform (although 
the use of Akkadian cuneiform for international correspondence is well 
attested for the time of Josnua in Pazresmne). Even in the Amarna 
correspondence—which consists of letters in Akkadian addressed by 
Canaanite princes to the Egyptian court—there were numerous glosses 
(or explanatory synonyms) in Canaanite or Hebrew, written out in 
Akkadian cuneiform syllabic signs. Hence this type of writing would also 
have been known to Moses and available to him. See Hesrew tancuace. 


© Dr. James C. Martin. The Cairo Museum. Photographed by permission. 
This Egyptian funerary stela from Thebes (limestone, c. 1800 B.C.) illustrates hieroglyphic writing. 


The next important Hebrew inscription after the Gezer Calendar was 
the Snoam inscription, incised on the wall of the underground tunnel dug 
through to the Pool of Siloam in preparation (probably) for the siege of 
Jerusatem by Sennacueris in 701 B.C. Here we see a trend toward the more 
freely flowing style of manuscript writing, rather than the stern 
angularity of monumental style. In particular some of the long-tailed 
letters (like mem, nun, and kaph) curve with a bottom swoop to the left. 
Examples of the rapid brush-stroked type of script are furnished by the 
Samaritan ostraca of about 770 (containing tax receipts paid to the 
government of Jerosoam II; see Samaria) and the Lacuisn ostraca of 588. 
These last consist of letters written by the captain of a Jewish outpost to 
Yaosh, commander of Zepexian’s troops in Lachish. Here the letters are 
formed in a very compressed or flattened form, but they are still of 
essentially the same pattern as the old Phoenician. 


Following the Babylonian exile, this Paleo-Hebrew script (as it is 
called) was retained for some types of text, such as the books of the 


Pentateucn, for fragments of Leviticus and Exodus have been discovered in 
the Qumran Caves, dating from the late fourth century B.C. (according 
to the estimate of some scholars). See Derap sea scuorars. The Samaritan 
sect, which originated from the schism of 535 (when Zerubbabel refused 
to allow the Samaritan heretics to participate in rebuilding the temple at 
Jerusalem), for some reason developed a special form of this Paleo- 
Hebrew script all their own; moreover, they retained it for all their 
religious literature down through the time of the Muslim conquest and 
even to this day. Paleo-Hebrew was employed on Jewish coinage of the 
Maccabean period (second century B.C.; see Maccasze) and also of the 
First and Second Revolts (A.D. 67-70 and 132-135). The Aramaic-speaking 
peoples of Damascus, Hamara, and parts N used pretty much the same style 
of alphabet, although with minor regional peculiarities. 


The so-called Square Hebrew character seems to have developed first 
on Aramaic soil, possibly during the sixth century B.C. Yet early 
examples of this script are regrettably sparse, and it remains impossible 
to trace its rise and development very much prior to the second century 
B.C. At all events it does not seem to have derived from the epistolary 
cursive of the Elephantine Papyri (400 B.C.), a set of legal documents 
and letters written in Aramaic by Jewish mercenaries stationed on an 
island near the southern border of Egypt. It was an extremely cursive 
script, but still bore stronger affinity to the Paleo-Hebrew than the 
Square Hebrew of the Dead Sea Caves. 


It is important to observe that the Greeks received their alphabet from 
the Phoenicians and Arameans, perhaps through contact with their 
merchants. Through the investigations of Michael Ventris and his 
colaborers it has now been quite well established that Cretan Linear B, 
used in Crete during the latter half of the second millennium B.C., 
consisted of a syllabary somewhat similar to the syllabic writing used in 
ancient times on the island of Cyprus. It was an independent invention, so 
far as we know, and has no relation to any system of writing used in the 
Semitic lands. The inscriptions themselves were written in a sort of 
Mycenean dialect of Greek. But these constituted an_ isolated 
development without any lasting influence on later times. See Greek 


LANGUAGE. 


Apart from these special developments in Crete and Cyprus, the 
Hellenic tribal groups found written expression for their language 
through the Phoenician alphabet, which supplied the first twenty-two 
letters of the Greek alphabet (.e., alpha through tau). Those Semitic 
letters that expressed sounds not used by the Greeks were adapted to 
express vowels. For example, the sign representing a glottal stop, 2aleph, 
was used to convey the sound of the vowel a; the Semitic y of yod was 
simplified to a single vertical stroke as the letter i or iota; the letter 
representing the guttural sound Semitic sayin was adapted to express the 
sound of o. The Greeks added new letters, such as the phi (at first 
pronounced liked ph in “uphill,” but later sounded like f) and the psi 
(which rendered the consonant cluster p-s as in “capsule”). 


This, then, was the writing medium that in the providence of God 
came to be used to convey the message of redemption that is found in 
the NT Scriptures. From the Western form of the Greek alphabet the 
Romans derived their Latin alphabet, omitting from it those letters used 
by the Eastern Greeks that were unnecessary to express the sounds of the 
Latin tongue. It is this alphabet, therefore, that has descended to us at 
the present day, ultimately derived from the Semites of the Holy Land. 


Wycliffe. See BIBLE VERSIONS, ENGLISH. 


X 


Xerxes. zuhrk'seez (Heb. »>d/aswerds H347, from Pers. šayāršā, possibly 
“mighty man”; called Xerxés by Gk. writers). KJV and other versions 
transliterate the Hebrew and read Anasurrus. (1) Father of Darus the Mede 
(Dan. 9:1). 

(2) Son of Darius I (Hystaspes) the Great, and ruler of Persia (c. 486-465 
B.C.; Ezra 4:6; Esth. 1:1 and frequently throughout this book). Xerxes 
was a man of weak abilities and given to unfortunate reliance upon the 
advice and opinions of courtiers and harem eunuchs. After suppressing 
the revolt in Ecypr with great violence and destruction, he levied a navy 
from Ecyer and his Greek allies, and began to formulate plans to invade 
Attica. His Phoenician subjects ferried his army across the Hellespont on 
a double bridge of boats and from there the Persian forces, made up of 
contingents from nearly fifty nations, marched S and captured Armens. 
However, the tide of war turned swiftly when Xerxes’ great fleet was 
annihilated at the subsequent naval battle of Salamis in 480 B.C., and 
Xerxes again exhibited his insecurity of character by putting his 
Phoenician admiral to death and causing the desertion of his naval 
forces. His commander in Greece, Mardonius, negotiated with Athens to 
no avail. The war was resumed and Persia was finally defeated at the 
battle of Plataea in 479/8. The Athenians and many newly won deserters 
from Persia followed up their success by invading the area of the 
Eurymedon River, thus ending Persia’s hopes for European conquest. The 
Persian king retired to his palaces at Perrsrpous and Susa, which he 
expanded and decorated in colossal and ornate style. Of great interest is 
his religious enthusiasm, for unlike his predecessors he did not accept 
the validity of the archaic religious cults of Egypt and Babylon but 
destroyed them both. His inscriptions from Persepolis proclaim his 
destruction of the temples of the false gods in his dominions and his 
faithfulness to the deity Ahuram Mazda. The essential personality of 


Xerxes as presented by Herodotus and his own inscriptions is very 
similar to that demonstrated in the Bible (see Estuer, soox or). The career 


of Xerxes was the preliminary to the collapse of the Achaemenid house 
under ALEexANDER THE GREAT’S Conquest. 


Y 


Yahweh. See Jznovan. 


Yahweh, day Of. See pay oF THE LORD. 


yard. For the sense “courtyard,” see tempi. As a unit of measurement, 
the term is used sometimes in modern versions as the approximate 
equivalent of two cubits (cf. NIV, Josh. 3:4; Neh. 3:13; Jn. 21:8). See 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (sect. I). 


Yarmuk. yahr‘muhk. Although not mentioned in the Bible, the Yarmuk 
has played an important role as the northernmost of the four main rivers 
in Transyorpan (the others being the Jassox, the Arnon, and furthest S the 
ZereD). Sometimes referred to as Canaan’s “second river” (after the 
Jorpan), the Yarmuk is about 50 mi. (80 km.) long, intermittently 
draining the Basnan plateau and cutting a canyon to the Jordan, which it 
equals at their confluence some 4 mi. (6 km.) S of the Sea of Galilee. 
Though the scene of a major Muslim triumph against the Byzantine 
empire in A.D. 636, as well as a current boundary for Israel, Syria, and 
Jordan, the Yarmuk rarely formed a cultural-historical divide, being 
renowned rather for therapeutic springs and irrigation. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Yarmuk River is partly visible in this aerial photograph, just right of center. (View to 
the S.) 


yarn. A strand of fibers used mainly in weaving and knitting. The term 
is used by modern English versions (esp. in Exod. 25-28 and 35-39) not 
as the rendering of a Hebrew word but as an aid in translation. Thus, in 
the description of the curtains of the rasernactz, where the KJV says that 
they should be made of “fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet,” the NIV has, “of finely twisted linen and blue, purple and 
scarlet yarn” (26:1). (The KJV has “linen yarn” in 1 Ki. 10:28 and 2 Chr. 
1:16, but the Hebrew form is now understood to mean “from Kue.”) 
year. See caLenpar. 


yeast. See raven. 


YHWH. See Jenovan. 


Yiron. See Iron ace). 


yod, yodh. yohd (Heb. yéd, alternate form of yad H3338, “hand”). KJV 
jod. The tenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet ('), with a numerical value 
of ten. It is named for the shape of the letter, which in its older form 
resembled the outline of a hand. Its sound corresponds to that of English 
y; in addition, it was used to represent vocalic sounds (i, ê) prior to the 
introduction of vowel signs, and this practice was later continued. 


yoke. A piece of timber or a heavy wooden pole, shaped to fit over the 
neck with curved pieces of wood around the neck fastened to the pole, 
and used to hitch together a team of oxen (or other draft animals) so 
that they could pull heavy loads evenly. In the Bible, the term is most 
often used metaphorically to designate a burden, obligation, or stavery 
(Gen. 27:40; 1 Sam. 11:7; Isa. 58:6, 9; Nah. 1:13; Matt. 11:29; Lk. 14:19; 
Acts 15:10). When Yahweh delivered Israel from Egyptian slavery, he 
said, “I broke the bars of your yoke and enabled you to walk with heads 
held high” (Lev. 26:13; cf. Deut. 28:48). The term is used of affliction 
and oppression (Lam. 3:27; Isa. 9:4; cf. 10:27), or describe the burden of 
a person’s transgression and its punishment (Lam. 1:14). In the NT the 
term can also refer to slavery (1 Tim. 6:1), but more significant is the 
application of the metaphor to the OT aw, especially circumcision (Acts 
15:10;. Gal. 5:1). Probably alluding to the use of this figure in Jupaism 
with reference to wispom (Sir. 51:26), Jesus said: “Take my yoke upon you 
and learn from me, for I am gentle and humble in heart, and you will 
find rest for your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is light” 
(Matt. 11:29-30). The Mosaic law forbade the yoking of an ox and a 
donkey together (Deut. 22:10) because of the inequality of the work, and 
this rubric no doubt is the source of the familiar mandate of the apostle 
that Christians should not be “yoked together with unbelievers” (2 Cor. 
6:14). See also yoxEFELLow. 


yokefellow. After pleading with Evonm and Synrycuz “to agree with each 
other in the Lord,” Pau. adds, “Yes, and I ask you, loyal yokefellow, help 


these women...” (Phil. 4:3). The Greek word is syzygos G5187, an 
adjective that literally means “yoked, paired together,” but that can also 


be used, as here, substantively and figuratively, “a person that is joined 
to another one.” In classical literature it is at times equivalent to “wife,” 
and thus some have suggested that the apostle was referring to his own 
spouse. Others have thought that here the word is a proper name, 
Syzygus, but evidence is lacking. Most interpreters understand the term 
in its common figurative sense of “companion” or “comrade,” and 
numerous suggestions have been made in regard to the identity of the 
person (Luke, Lydia, Epaphroditus, Barnabas, Silas, Timothy). Perhaps it 
was a way of describing the leader of the church at Putrrt. 


Yom Kippur. See ATONEMENT, DAY OF. 


youth. The ancient concepts of childhood and youth were imprecise. 
No term exists in Hebrew or Greek for adolescence or puberty as such. 
Generally a woman is styled a “maiden” (see mam, mamen) until marriage, 
regardless of age, and a man is a youth from infancy to manhood 
(sometime in his twenties). A variety of Hebrew terms are rendered 
“youth” or the like in the various English versions. See also cum. 


Zaanaim. See Zaanann. 


Zaanan. zay“uh-nan (Heb. Sa »dndn H7367, possibly “place of flocks”). 
A town against which Mican prophesied (Mic. 1:11). The imprecation 


refers to various locations mostly in the Suepxetan, and therefore Zaanan 
is generally considered to be the same as Zenan (Josh. 15:37). 


Zaanannim. zay’uh-na‘nim (Heb. ‘a:dnannim H7588, meaning 
unknown). A place near Hru on the S border of the tribe of Napurani 
known for being the site of a large tree (Josh. 19:33); it was here, not far 
from Kepesu, that Heser the Kenite pitched his tent (Jdg. 4:11 [KJV, 
“Zaanaim”]; his wife, Jaz, killed Sısera in this tent, vv. 17-21). Following 
the Sepruacinr reading in Joshua, some have identified Zaanannim with 
Khirbet Bessum, 3 mi. (5 km.) NE of Tasor, but several other proposals 


have been made. The NRSV apparently interprets the two biblical 
references as indicating different places, for in Joshua it reads, “the oak 
in Zaanannim,” but in Judges, “Elon-bezaanannim” (the latter is the 
rendering of NJPS in both passages). 


Zaavan. zay‘uh-vuhn (Heb. za <dwan H2401, perhaps related to za <dwa 
H2400, “trembling, terror”). Son of Ezer and grandson of Ser the Horre; 
he probably became the progenitor of a clan in Evom (Gen. 36:27; 1 Chr. 
1:42 [KJV, “Zavan”]). 


© Dr. James C. Martin One proposal for the location of Zaanannim is on the plain just SW of the Sea of Galilee. 


(View to the N.) 


Zabad. zay’bad (Heb. zābād H2274, “gift” or “[God/Yahweh] has 
bestowed” [cf. Zasprt, ZeBavian]). (1) Son of Nathan and descendant of 
Juvan through Jeranmer, and Arrar (1 Chr. 2:36-37); perhaps the same as 
Zasup (1 Ki. 4:5). 

(2) Son of Tahath and descendant of Ermram (1 Chr. 7:21). Some 
believe that the genealogy in this passage is textually corrupt. See Brrep 
(PERSON). 

(3) Son of Ama; he is included among Davw’s mighty warriors (1 Chr. 
11:41). 

(4) Son of an Ammonite woman named Suimeatu; he was one of two 
men who assassinated King Joash/Jenoasn (2 Chr. 24:26). The parallel 
passage (2 Ki. 12:21) reads differently. See Jenozasan. 

(5-7) The name of three Israelites—respectively descendants of Zattu, 


Hashum, and Nebo—who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 
10:27, 33, 43). 


Zabbai. zabi (Heb. zabbay H2287, possibly short form of Zeman, 


“given, bestowed”). (1) One of the descendants of Bebai who agreed to 
put away their foreign wives (Ezra 10:28). 

(2) Father of a certain Barucn who helped to repair the wall of Jerusatem 
(Neh. 3:20; here the Qere has Zaccar). 


Zabbud. See Zaccur. 


Zabdi. zab‘di (Heb. zabdî H2275, “my gift” or short form of a name 
such as Zagen, “gift of God”). (1) Son of Zerah, descendant of Jupan, and 
grandfather of Acman (Josh. 7:1, 17-18, KJV and other versions). On the 
basis of the Serruacinr, and of 1 Chr. 2:6-7, some scholars read Zar (cf. 
NIV). 

(2) Son of Shimei and descendant of Bersam (1 Chr. 8:19). He is 
included among the heads of families who lived in Jerusatem (v. 28). 


(3) A SHrexmre who “was in charge of the produce of the vineyards for 
the wine vats” during the reign of Davm (1 Chr. 27:27). 


(4) Son of Asaru and ancestor of Marranian; the latter was a postexilic 
Levire who led in worship (Neh. 11:17; apparently called Zaccur in 1 Chr. 
25:2 et al., and Zicri in 1 Chr. 9:15). 


Zabdiel. zab’dee-uhl (Heb. zabd? él H2276, “gift of God” or “my gift is 
God”). (1) Father of Jasnoszam; the latter was a military officer under 
Davin in charge of the first division (1 Chr. 27:2). 


(2) Son of Haccepotm; he was chief officer of the priests in the days of 
Nenemian (Neh. 11:14). 


Zabud. zay’buhd (Heb. zābûd H2280, “bestowed”). Son of Nathan; he is 
described as “a priest and personal adviser to the king [Sotomon]” (1 Ki. 
4:5). Some identify Zabud with Zasan #1; see comments under Naman #4. 


Zabulon. See Zzsutun. 


Zaccai. zak‘i (Heb. zakkay H2347, “pure, innocent”; cf. Zaccuazus). TNIV 


Zakkai. (1) Ancestor of a family of 760 members who returned from the 
EXILE (Ezra 2:9; Neh. 7:14). 


(2) See Zasa #2. 


Zacchaeus. za-kee‘uhs (Gk. Zakchaios G2405, from Heb. zakkay 
H2347, “pure, innocent”; see Zaccai). Also Zaccheus. A publican or tax 
collector, referred to only in the Gospel of Luke (Lk. 19:1-10). When 
Jesus was passing through Jericno on one occasion, Zacchaeus, a wealthy 
man who was the chief tax collector in that important city, wished very 
much to see him. Being short, he climbed a tree by the side of the path. 
He must have been quite surprised, therefore, when Jesus paused in his 
journey beneath this very tree and, looking up, urged Zacchaeus to come 
down. Then he added: “I must stay at your house today” (v. 5). 
Zacchaeus must have been a district tax commissioner who had 
purchased the Jericho tax franchise from the Roman or provincial 
government; he then probably farmed it out to subordinate tax agents 
who did the actual tax collecting, all of them reaping huge commissions 
and getting rich off poor and wealthy alike. Jericho was known for its 
palm groves and balsam and was on the main load of traffic between 
major commercial centers both W of the Jordan (Joppa, Jerusaiem) and in 
Transsorpan. It was easy to amass a fortune there. It is possible he was one 
of the most hated men in Jericho, and it was natural that the people who 
witnessed the incident murmured against Jesus: “He has gone to be the 
guest of a ‘sinner’” (v. 7). 


Zacchaeus’s life was completely transformed through Christ, however. 
Spontaneously and openly, he confessed the sins of his evil life. His 
words reveal what his sin was: “Look, Lord! Here and now I give half of 
my possessions to the poor” (Lk. 19:8). Moreover, because he knew that 
he had not gotten all his wealth through just means—and how much had 
not his henchmen stolen from the people through misrepresentation, 


pressure, and extortion?—he added, “and if I have cheated anybody out 
of anything, I will pay back four times the amount.” According to the 
law he offered twice the restitution which thieves must make under 
Jewish law (Exod. 22:1; Num. 5:6). Jesus’ pronouncement of remission 
—“Today salvation has come to this house, because this man, too, is a 
son of Abraham” (Lk. 19:9)—shows that Zacchaeus should now be 
regarded as a child of the promise, and that the blessings of Asranam were 


fulfilled in the forgiving Christ even for those who by their profession 
were considered heathen (Matt. 18:17). 


Zaccheus. See Zaccuagus. 


Zaccur. zak‘uhr (Heb. zakkûr H2346, possibly “[God is] mindful”). KJV 
also Zacchur (1 Chr. 4:26); TNIV Zakkur. (1) Father of Sammua; the latter 
was one of the spies sent out by Moses (Num. 13:4). 


(2) Son of Hammuel and descendant of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:26). Some 
interpret the Hebrew to mean that Zaccur, Hammuel, and Shimei were 
all sons of Misuma. 

(3) Son of Jaaziah and descendant of Lev: through Merari (1 Chr. 
24:27). 

(4) One of the sons of Asaru who assisted their father in the prophetic 
ministry of music; he was the head of the third company of temple 
musicians appointed by lot under Dav (1 Chr. 25:2, 10). This Zaccur is 
apparently the same as Zarni #4 and Zicrr #5. A descendant of his named 
Zechariah played the trumpet at the dedication of the wall in postexilic 
Jerusalem (Neh. 12:35). 

(5) A descendant of Bicvar, part of the company that traveled with Ezra 
from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezra 8:14; KJV has Zassup following the 
Ketib). See also Uma. 


(6) Son of Imri; he was one of those who helped Nenemian rebuild the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 3:2). 


(7) A Levite who signed Nehemiah’s covenant (Neh. 10:12). 


(8) Son of Mattaniah and father of Hanan; the latter was appointed by 
Nehemiah as assistant to those who were in charge of the temple 
storerooms (Neh. 13:13). 


Zachariah, Zacharias. See Zecuarian. 


Zacher. See Zerker. 


Zacchur. See Zaccur. 


Zadok. zay’dok (Heb. sādôq H7401, prob. “righteous”; Gk. Saddk 
G4882). (1) Son of Anus, descendant of Levi (through Konatu, Aaron, and 
Exeazar), and father of Anmaaz (1 Chr. 6:8 [Heb. 5:34]); he was a leading 
priest during the reigns of Davm and Soromon. He is first mentioned— 
along with another priest, Anmetecn son of AsiatHar—in a list of David’s 
officers (2 Sam. 8:17; cf. 20:25). When David fled from Assatom, Zadok 
started to accompany him, taking along the arx or THE covenant, but David 
ordered him to return to Jerusaiem (15:24-29). Zadok always showed 
unswerving loyalty to David, and his son Ahimaaz served as a courier in 
the time of conflict (15:36; 17:17-20; 18:19, 22, 27). After the defeat of 
Absalom, Zadok and Abiathar were bearers of a message encouraging 
the elders of Jupan to bring David back to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 19:11-14). 
These two priests served jointly until the end of David’s reign, with 
Zadok for a time having special responsibility for the worship at the 
tabernacle in Giszon (1 Chr. 16:39). When David was close to death, 
however, Abiathar lent his support to Aponan, whereas Zadok refused to 
do so (1 Ki. 1:7-8). David then instructed Zadok and other leaders to 
crown Solomon as king (vv. 32-35), and Zadok himself anointed David’s 
successor (v. 39). As Solomon proceeded to secure his throne, he 
deposed Abiathar from the priesthood (1 Ki. 2:26-27, 35), thus fulfilling 
the dire prediction about the house of Eu (1 Sam. 2:27-36). Because of 
Zadok’s prominence during the reign of Solomon, subsequent high 


priests were chosen only from the Zadokite line. It is significant that in 
Ezekiel the term “sons of Zadok” is used four times as a designation for 
the priests (Ezek. 40:46; 43:19; 44:15; 48:11). During the Maccabean 
and later period, the legitimacy of the Zadokite priesthood played a 
major role in politics and religion. See further Essen; Maccasre; Sappucee. 


(2) Son of Ahitub II, descendant of #1 above, and father of Snarrum (1 
Chr. 6:12 [Heb. 5:38]; cf. Ezra 7:2). Because the father and grandfather 
of this second Zadok bear the same names as those of the first Zadok, 
some propose that a scribe might at some time have inadvertently 
copied the same line twice. Elsewhere a Zadok is identified as son of 
Meraiorn, grandson of Ahitub, and father of Mesnuttam (1 Chr. 9:11; Neh. 
11:11); since Meshullam is likely a variant of Shallum, this lineage 
probably refers to Zadok II, but some argue that it refers to Zadok I (in 
which case Ahitub I was his grandfather, not his father). 


(3) Father of Jerusha; the latter was the wife of King Uzzan and 
mother of King Jornam (2 Ki. 15:33; 2 Chr. 27:1). 
(4) Son of Baana; he made repairs to a portion of the wall of 


Jerusalem (Neh. 3:4). He should probably be identified with the Israelite 
who signed the covenant of Neneman (10:21; a certain Mesnezase. is 


mentioned next to Zadok in both passages). 


(5) Son of Immer; he made repairs to the wall of Jerusalem opposite 
his house (Neh. 3:29). 


(6) A scribe whom Nehemiah appointed as one of three men in charge 
of the storerooms in the temple (Neh. 13:13). Perhaps he should be 
identified with #4 or #5 above. 


(7) Son of Azor, included in Matthew’s cenzatocy or sesus curist (Matt. 
1:14; KJV, “Sadoc”). 


Zahab. See Waues. 


Zaham. zay’ham (Heb. zaham H2300, perhaps derived from zāham 
H2299, “to be repulsive”). Son of King Rrnosoam by Mahalath (2 Chr. 


11:19). 


zain. See zayn. 


Zair. zay'uhr (Heb. sā «îr H7583, possibly “small” or “narrow [path]”). 
The name of a place where King Jenoram (Joram) confronted an army 
from Epom, which had rebelled against Jupan (2 Ki. 8:21). The Hebrew 
text is ambiguous: it can be interpreted to mean that Judah won the 
battle and that it was the Edomites who fled; on the other hand, we read 
that the Judean army was surrounded and that subsequently Edom 
continued in rebellion (v. 22). Modern versions usually understand the 
text to mean that Jehoram was in straits and attempted an attack, but 
that his own army fled. Instead of “to Zair,” the parallel passage reads, 
“with his commanders” (2 Chr. 21:9). If the reference to Zair is 
authentic, the place has never been identified. Proposals include Zior (cf. 
Josh. 15:14), Zoar (Gen. 13:10 et al.), and Ser (Gen. 14:6 et al.). It seems 
likely that the scene of the battle was SE of the Dean sea, which makes 
Zoar the most likely suggestion. 


Zakkai. zak‘’i. TNIV form of Zaccat. 


Zakkur. zak’uhr. TNIV form of Zaccur. 


Zalaph. zay ‘laf (Heb. salap H7523, “caper” [a prickly shrub]). Father of 
Hanon; the latter assisted Neneman in repairing the wall of Jerusaiem (Neh. 


3:30). 


Zalmon (person). zal’mon (Heb. salmôn H7514, possibly “[little] dark 
one”). An Anon, included among Davw’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:28; 
called Iar in 1 Chr. 11:29). 


Zalmon (place). zal’mon (Heb. salmôn H7515, “black [mountain]”). 
(1) A mountain near Suecuem where Asivetecn and his men cut wood to 
burn down the stronghold of Baat-seriry (Jdg. 9:48). It has not been 
identified, but many scholars think the name may refer to one of the 
shoulders of either Esa. or Gerizim. 


(2) A region or mountain mentioned in a poetic passage: “When the 
Almighty scattered the kings in the land, / it was like snow fallen on 
Zalmon” (Ps. 68:14; KJV, “it was white as snow in Salmon”). The idea 
seems to be that the enemy and their weapons lay scattered like 
snowflakes, but the text can be interpreted in other ways. Although this 
Zalmon may be the same as #1 above, the context (v. 15) suggests that 
the reference is to a peak in or near Basman, and some commentators 
identify it with Jebel Druze (c. 60 mi./100 km. SE of Damascus); the 
mountains in this area are composed of dark volcanic rock and thus may 
account for the name. 


Zalmonah. zal-moh’nuh (Heb. ‘almond H7517, perhaps “dark, 
gloomy”). The first encampment of the Israelites after leaving Mount Hor 
(Num. 33:41-42). Its location is unknown, though one possible 
suggestion is es-Salmaneh, some 22 mi. (35 km.) S of the Dran sra. 


Zalmunna. See ZEBAH AND ZALMUNNA. 


Zamzummim. See ZAMZUMMITES. 


Zamzummites. zam-zuh ‘mits (Heb. zamzummim H2368, possibly from 
zamam H2372, “to murmur, plan”). Also Zamzummim. The Ammonrre 
name for the people otherwise called Repnarres (Deut. 2:20). There is no 
consensus regarding the meaning or origin of this term, but it may be 
related to Zuzires. 


Zanoah. zuh-noh‘uh (Heb. zdné/a H2391, derivation uncertain). (1) A 
town in the N area of the Suepuetan, allotted to the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 
15:34). After the exuz it was one of the centers where returning exiles 
settled (Neh. 11:30). When Nrneman rebuilt the walls of Jerusaem, the men 
of Zanoah under the leadership of one Hanun were responsible for the 
Vautey cate (3:13). It is generally identified with modern Khirbet Zanus, 
14.5 mi. (23 km.) WSW of Jerusaiem. In the genealogy of Judah, there is 
mention of “Jekuthiel the father of Zanoah” (1 Chr. 4:18), usually 
interpreted to be a geographical reference (“father” meaning “founder” 
or the like). Some scholars believe that this Zanoah is the town in the N 
Shephelah, but the context (esp. the reference to Soco in the same verse) 
suggests a different locale; see #2 below. 

(2) A town in the hill country of Judah, listed with a group of towns 
that were S of Hesron (Josh. 15:56). Some have identified this Zanoah 
with Khirbet Zanuta (c. 10 mi./16 km. SW of Hebron, prob. too far W), 
and others with Khirbet Beit -Amra (just NW of Jurran), but neither site 
can be confirmed. It is likely that 1 Chr. 4:18 refers to this town. 


Zaphenath-paaneah. See Zaruenati-panean. 


Zaphenath-Paneah. zaf‘uh-nath-puh-nee’uh (Heb. sopnat pa néah 
H7624, meaning disputed). Also Zaphenath-paaneah. The hebraized 
form of the Egyptian name given to Josen by Puaraon (Gen. 41:45). 
Though the Hebrew must represent some transliterated Egyptian name, 
there is no certainty as to what that name may have been. A widely 
accepted explanation is that it means, “the god speaks and he lives,” but 
other proposals have been made. 


Zaphon. zay’fon (Heb. sāpôn H7601, “north”). (1) A town lying to the 
E of the Jorpan in the tribal territory of Gap (Josh. 13:27). It was the 
place where the Ephraimites gathered to meet with Jreman after he 
defeated the Ammonites (Jdg. 12:1; KJV, “northward”). Zaphon is known 


in Egyptian records, but its location is uncertain. Perhaps the most likely 
identification is Tell es-Sacidiyeh (c. 6 mi./10 km. NW of Succotn). 


(2) A mountain near the mouth of the Oronrzs River associated with 
the Canaanite god Baa. and mentioned frequently in Ugaritic literature 
(See CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF THE). Known to the Romans as Mons Casius, 
Mount Zaphon is identified with modern Jebel el-:Aqra. In several poetic 
passages in the Bible, it is unclear whether the word should be 
interpreted as a reference to this mountain or as the noun sāpôn H7600, 
“north.” For example, the NIV renders Ps. 48:2, “Like the utmost heights 
of Zaphon is Mount Zion,” but the NRSV has, “Mount Zion, in the far 
north” (cf. also Job 26:7 NRSV and Isa. 14:13 NRSV, TNIV). 


Zara, Zarah. See Zeran. 


Zareah, Zareathite. See Zoran. 


Zared. See Zerren. 


Zarephath. zair’uh-fath (Heb. sārěpat H7673, possibly from sārap 
H7671, “to refine”; Gk. Sarepta G4919). A Phoenician town to which 
God instructed Ersan to go during a time of drought (1 Ki. 17:9-10). 
While there, the prophet miraculously provided food for himself and for 
a widow and her son, and later he raised the son from the dead (vv. 11- 
24). Jesus referred to that incident as an illustration that “no prophet is 
accepted in his hometown” (Lk. 4:23-26). The prophet Osapian predicted 
that Israelite exiles would “possess the land as far as Zarephath” (Obad. 
20). The city is mentioned in extrabiblical sources; it was a large 
commercial center, famous for fine glassware, ceramics, textiles, and 
purple dye. Zarephath is identified with the modern Arab village of S 
arafand, which lies on a coastal promontory about 8 mi. (13 km.) SSW of 
Sidon and 13 mi. (21 km.) NNE of Tyre. 


Zaretan. See Zareruan. 


Zarethan. zair‘uh-than (Heb. sārētān H7681, derivation uncertain). A 
town near Adam; in this vicinity the waters of the Jorpan stopped flowing 
so that the Israelites could cross the river (Josh. 3:16; KJV, “Zaretan”). 
See Apam prace). During the reign of Sotomon, Zarethan was part of the 
fourth administrative district (1 Ki. 4:12), and it was in this area that the 
bronze objects for the temre were cast (7:46; in the parallel passage, 2 
Chr. 4:17, the Hebrew form is sērēdātâ [with locative ending] and thus 
most English versions read Zerepan [KJV, “Zeredathah”], but this is 
probably a scribal error or an alternate form). The precise location of 
Zarethan is disputed. Because 1 Ki. 4:12 states that the town was “next 
to” Bem suan, some have looked for a location toward the N, such as Tell 
es-Sasidiyeh, which lies on the E side of the Jordan, some 6 mi. (10 km.) 
NW of Succor. Others, pointing out that this site is almost 12 mi. (19 


km.) from Adam, prefer to identify Zarethan with Tell Umm Hamad, 
which is only about 3 mi. (5 km.) NE of Adam. 


Zareth-shahar. See Zerern snanar. 


Zarhites. See Zeran. 


Zartanah, Zarthan. See Zarerxan. 


Zatthu. See Zaru. 


Zattu. zat’oo (Heb. zattû > H2456, derivation unknown). Ancestor of a 
family that returned to Jerusalem from Babylon with Zerussase. (Ezra 2:8; 
8:5; Neh. 7:13). Some members of this family had married foreign 
women and agreed to put them away (Ezra 10:27). One of the leaders of 


the people who signed the covenant of Nexemiman was named Zattu (Neh. 


10:14 [KJV, “Zatthu”]), but it seems probable that here the head of the 
clan is being referred to by the family name. 


Zavan. See Zaavan. 


zayin. zah‘yin (Heb. zayin, meaning uncertain; this name is not used in 
the Bible). The seventh letter of the Hebrew alphabet (7), with a 
numerical value of seven. Its sound corresponds to that of English z. 


Zaza. zay’zuh (Heb. zāzā> H2321, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Jonathan and descendant of Jupan through Jeranmert (1 Chr. 2:33). 


zealot. A person characterized by much zeal, enthusiasm, or 
partisanship. The Greek noun zélotés G2421 means “enthusiastic 
adherent,” and the NIV usually renders it with “zealous” or “eager” (e.g., 
Acts 21:20; 22:3; Gal. 1:14; et al.). When capitalized, however, the term 
Zealot refers to a violent Jewish sect in NT times that opposed Roman 
domination. The Jewish historian Josrrnus lists four sects or parties 
among the Jews: Puariszres, Sappucers, Essenes, and a “fourth philosophy” 
(Ant. 18.1.2-6 8811-25). His description of this “fourth philosophy” is 
imprecise, but he attributes it to Judas the Galilean, who led a rebellion 
in A.D. 6 in response to a Roman-ordered census in the land of Israel (cf. 
Acts 5:37 and see Jupas #2). It appears that about this time, a biblical 
interpretation arose that focused upon a new, particularistic emphasis on 
the xincpom or cop as concentrated upon Israel and Israel’s encounter with 
the Roman emperor cult. Judas and his followers insisted that no Gentile 
king could reign over Israel. Violent resistance was the only proper 
response to foreign overlords. This was at the heart of pure Zealotism. 
Often associated with the Zealots were the Sicarii. This name comes 
from Latin sica, a curved-shaped dagger (sickle), the weapon favored by 
these “terrorists” (the NIV rendering of sikarios G4974 in Acts 21:38). 


They conducted a campaign of terror—kidnapping, extortion, robbery, 
and murder, especially against Romans and their sympathizers. The 
relation between the Sicarii and the Zealots is unclear. Just as there was 
a connection between the Zealots and Judas’s fourth philosophy, the 
same is true for the Sicarii. With the exception of the battles at Masapa 
after the fall of Jerusaiem, the Sicarii are never depicted as participating in 
open conflict. It is possible that as long as this group operated as an 
undercover force they were designated as Sicarii, but then as Zealots 
when they joined in pitch battle. If this is true, then we have an aspect 
of the nature and activity of the Zealots not usually recognized. 


In Josephus’s writings the Zealots clearly become a discernible group 
under the leadership of John of Gischala, first in Galilee, and then in 
Jerusalem. Thus they, along with other groups, were the primary Jewish 
revolutionary factions in Jerusalem when Trus began the siege of 
Jerusalem. These bands or gangs constantly fought each other, even 
when the Romans were literally at the gates. Although there were many 
simple folk who were devoted to God with ardent passion and practiced 
their religion with zeal, those depicted by Josephus as participants in the 
war of A.D. 66-70 represent zealotism at its worst—fanatical, head- 
strong, jealous, envious, factional groups, given to party strife. With the 
temple burned, Jerusalem destroyed, and the entire area in the hands of 
the Romans, Zealot soldiers were crucified or made to entertain their 
captors by fighting to the death in games; others were sold as slaves. 


In what sense was the apostle Simon called “the Zealot”? He bears this 
description in Lk. 6:15 and Acts 1:13 (KJV, “Zelotes”), but in Matt. 10:4 
and Mk. 6:18 he is designated as the Cananazan (NRSV; the NIV translates 
“Zealot” here as well). This may be an Aramaic word for “zealot” when 
it was not yet the technical term for the revolutionary party. Matthew 
and Mark thus avoid the term zélotés to avoid confusion with the later 
revolutionaries. There is no indication that any of the gospel writers 
imply that Simon was a “Zealot” in the negative sense of the term. He 
may well have been a “pre-Zealot” who had a strong loyalty to his 
country. It is more likely, however, that even before his association with 
Jesus, Simon was simply “zealous” for the law and for God. 


Zebadiah. zeb‘uh-di‘uh (Heb. zébadyahii H2278 and zēbadyâ H2277, 
“Yahweh has bestowed”). (1) Son of Beriah and descendant of Benuamn (1 
Chr. 8:15). 

(2) Son of Elpaal and descendant of Benjamin (1 Chr. 18:17). 

(3) Son of Jehoram from Gepor; he and his brother Joelah were among 
the ambidextrous warriors who joined Davw at Zac (1 Chr. 12:7). 


(4) Son of Mesueteman and descendant of Lev: through Koran and Asars; 
like his father, he and his brothers were Levitical gatekeepers in the time 
of Davw (1 Chr. 26:2). 

(5) Son of Asame and nephew of Joas; he succeeded his father as 
commander in charge of the division for the fourth month under David 
(1 Chr. 27:7). 

(6) One of six Levites whom King Jenosnarnar sent to teach the law in 
the cities of Judah (2 Chr. 17:8). Appointed to the same mission were a 
number of princes and priests. 

(7) Son of a certain Ishmael and head of the tribe of Judah during the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 19:11). 


(8) Son of Michael and descendant of Shephatiah; listed among those 
who returned from the exmz in Basyton to Jerusarem with Ezra (Ezra 8:8). 


(9) One of the two descendants of Immer who agreed to put away 
their foreign wives (Ezra 10:20). 


Zebah and Zalmunna. zee’buh, zal-muhn'uh (Heb. zeba H2286, 
“[born at the time of] sacrifice,” and salmunnā: H7518, derivation 
uncertain, but perhaps understood to mean, “The Image protects”). Two 
Midianite kings defeated by Giron (Jdg. 8:4-21; Ps. 83:11). The bedouin 
from Movin, E of the Jorpan, had been plundering the Israelites and their 
crops with their camel raids (Jdg. 6:1-6), when the Lord raised up 
Gideon as a deliverer for Israel. Well known is the military blow which 
Gideon and his 300 men dealt the Midianite enemy (7:1-22). In the 
ensuing rout the Midianite princes Ores ann zees Were captured and killed 
by the Ephraimites (7:24-25). Gideon, in his pursuit of the Midianites 


and their two kings, Zebah and Zalmunna, crossed the Jordan near the 
Jassox River, but was refused help by the people of the E Manassen areas in 
Succo and Penuet prace) (8.5-9). The two kings were eventually captured 
(8:10-13). After punishing the people of Succoth and Penuel for failing 
to help him (8:14-17), Gideon put Zebah and Zalmunna to death on the 
principle of blood revenge because they had killed his brothers. Psalm 
83:11 indicates that both sets of officials, Oreb and Zeeb as well as 
Zebah and Zalmunna, were important in the conquest of Midian, the 
former pair possibly being chieftains subordinate to the two kings (cf. 
Jdg. 7:25 with 8:12). 


Zebaim. zuh-bay ‘im. See PoxereTH-HAzzEBAIM. 


Zebedee. zeb’uh-dee (Grk. Zebedaios G2411, from Heb. zébadyahii 
H2278, “Yahweh has bestowed”; see Zesapian). A Galilean fisherman, 
father of the apostles James and John (Matt. 4:21; 10:2; Mk. 1:19-20; 
3:17; 10:35; Lk. 5:10; Jn. 21:2). See James I; Jonn THE aposte. He was the 
husband of Satome and in all probability lived in the vicinity of Berusaipa 
(Matt. 27:56; Mk. 15:40). Because of Mark’s reference to his hired 
servants (Mk. 1:20), one would judge that he had been a man of means 
and influence. Our only glimpse of him in the Bible is with his sons in 
their boat mending their nets. 


Zebidah. zuh-bi’duh (Heb. zébidd H2288, “bestowed”). Daughter of a 
certain Pedaiah (from the town of Ruman), and mother of King Jenoraxm (2 
Ki. 23:36; KJV and other versions, “Zebudah,” following the Qere). 


Zebina. zuh-bi‘nuh (Heb. zébind> H2289, “bought”). One of the 
descendants Nebo who agreed to put away their foreign wives (Ezra 
10:43). 


Zeboiim. zuh-boi‘im (Heb. séb6 »im H7375 [with spelling variations], 


perhaps “[place of] hyenas”; see Zesom]). TNIV Zeboyim. One of the cits 
OF THE PLAIN destroyed by God. It is first mentioned in the OT in reference 


to the southern border of the Canaanites that ran from the coast inland 
toward this city as well as Sopom, Gomorran, and Apman (Gen. 10:19). 
Keportaomer king of Elam and his three allies attacked these towns during 
their raid along the ancient xino’s nicHway (14:2). SHemeser king of Zeboiim 
and his allies met the invaders in the Valley of Smom but were defeated 
(14:8, 10 [KJV, “Zeboim”]). Presumably Zeboiim was destroyed with 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 19:24-29; cf. Deut. 29:23; Hos. 11:8). Its 
exact location is unknown, but presumably it lay at the S end of the Drap 
sea in the area now covered by water. 


Zeboim. zuh-boh’im (Heb. sébé ‘im H7391, “[place of] hyenas”). (1) A 
valley within the tribal territory of Bensamn, apparently SE of Micmasn (1 
Sam. 13:18). Puuste raiders from Micmash traveled the hill road 
overlooking the Valley of Zeboim with the Jorpan Valley beyond. In that 
general region there are some wadis that may preserve the meaning of 
the ancient name (e.g., Abu Dabas, Arab. for “father of hyenas”), but the 
identification of the Valley of Zeboim itself remains uncertain. 

(2) A town overlooking the Plain of Suaron; along with Hanm, Nesatar, 
Lop, and Ono, Zeboim was settled by Benjamites after the exne (Neh. 


11:34). The exact site is not known, though some have suggested Khirbet 
Sabiyeh, N of Lod. 


Zeboyim. zuh-boh’yim. TNIV form of Zzsoum. 


Zebudah. See Zeeman. 


Zebul. zee’buhl (Heb. zébul H2291, “elevation,” possibly short form of a 
theophoric name such as “Baal’s lofty dwelling”; some think that Baal- 
Zebul was the original form of the name Baat-zesus). Governor of SHecHEem 


in the days of Asme:ech son of Jerus-saat, that is, Giron (Jdg. 9:30). 
Abimelech had been chosen king by a group of Canaanites in the city 
(vv. 1-6), and Zebul is referred to as his “deputy” (v. 28). According to 
the narrative, there was local opposition to Abimelech, and a certain 
Gaar uttered seditious words during a vintage festival saying that he 
would get rid of Abimelech (wv. 27-29). Zebul informed Abimelech and 
advised him to surround Shechem by night (vv. 30-33). In the morning 
Gaal sallied forth but was quickly routed, and Zebul kept him out of the 
city (vv. 39-41). 


Zebulun. zeb’yuh-luhn (Heb. zēbûlûn H2282, possibly by popular 
etymology, “honor, exaltation”; gentilic zēbûlðnî H2283, “Zebulunite”; 
Gk. Zaboulon G2404). KJV NT Zabulon. Tenth son of Jaco and sixth of 
Lean (Gen. 30:19; 35:23), and ancestor of the tribe that bears his name. 
Zebulun was conceived in the context of the rivalry between Leah and 
Racuet. When he was born, Leah said, ““This time my husband will treat 
me with honor [yizbéléni; NJPS, will exalt me], because I have borne him 
six sons.’ So she named him Zebulun” (Gen. 30:20; the verb zabal H2290 
occurs only here and its precise meaning is uncertain). Little else is 
recorded of Zebulun, though we read that his three sons were born 
before he left Canaan for Ecypr (Gen. 46:14), where Joseru presented his 
brothers to Puaraon (47:2). Jacob, in his final blessing, stated that 
Zebulun (through his descendants) would “live by the seashore / and 
become a haven for ships,” and that the the border of the tribe would 
“extend toward Sidon” (49:13). 


Zebulun. 


The tribe of Zebulun was subdivided into clans named after his sons, 
Sered, Elon, and Jahleel (Num. 26:26). Gappm. son of Sodi was the 
representative from Zebulun named to help spy out Canaan (13:10), and 
Ezras son of Helon was selected to assist Mosrs in census-taking (1:9). The 
two counts, showing that there were 57,400 and 60,500 warriors at the 
beginning and end of the wanderings (1:31; 26:27), indicate that 
Zebulun was numerically fourth among the tribes. After Israel conquered 
Canaan, this tribe received the third allotment (Josh. 19:10-16). The 
Zebulunites received a northern region that was small, but fruitful and 
strategically located. The precise territorial boundaries are uncertain, but 
clear in general. Zebulun’s S limit extended from an undetermined 
stream E of Joxneam across the N fringe of Esprazion and along the 
limestone scarp of Nazaretu to the slopes of Tabor. From there it turned 
irregularly northward, approximately following the Galilean- 
Mediterranean watershed before bending westward. At least major 
portions of the basins of Turan and Battof (or Asochis) were 
encompassed before the boundary headed southward across the natural 
“marchland” of infertile and forested Cenomanian limestone and the 


margins of the Acco and Esdraelon plains. Thus Zebulun, favored by a 
generally westward slope toward rain-bearing winds and an E-to-W 
pattern of fault and fold, presented a varied succession of limestone 
ridge and rich alluvial valley and yielded olives, grapes, and wheat in 
particular abundance. 


© Dr. James C. Martin The prophet Jonah came from Gath Hepher (Khirbet ez-Zurra‘, top of hill) in the tribe of 


Zebulun. 


Tribal contributions to Davin’s coronation festivities were generous (1 
Chr. 12:40) and characteristically patriotic. Though only Eron among the 
judges was recorded as a Zebulunite (Jdg. 12:11-12), the tribe played a 
major role in the defeat of Siszra and Mwian (Jdg. 4:6, 10; 5:14, 18; 6:35), 
and sent 50,000 warriors to David at Hesron (1 Chr. 12:33). Matthew, 
recalling Isa. 9:1, saw the Messin from the Zebulunite city of Nazaretu 
flooding Zebulun and Napurau with light (Matt. 4:13-16). 


Zechariah. zek‘uh-ri‘uh (Heb. zēkaryāhû H2358 and zēkaryâ H2357, 
“Yahweh has remembered”; Gk. Zacharias G2408). KJV also Zachariah (2 
Ki. 14:29; 15:8, 11; 18:2) and Zacharias (NT). A very common Hebrew 
name. 


(1) Son of Jerosoam II and last king of Jenu’s dynasty. After ruling in 
Samaria for only six months, Zechariah was murdered at Isam by Suattum, 


who succeeded to the throne (2 Ki. 14:29; 15:8-11). His reign fulfilled 
the prediction that Jehu’s dynasty would rule for four generations 
(10:30; 15:12). 

(2) Father of As: (Asian), who was the mother of King Hezexian (2 Ki. 
18:1-2; 2 Chr. 29:1). Some have thought that this Zechariah may be the 
same as #29 below. 

(3) An important figure from the tribe of Reusen (1 Chr. 5:7). His 
genealogical connection as well as the period in which he lived are 
unclear. 

(4) Firstborn son of Mesneteman (= Saem) and descendant of Levi 
through Koran and Asap; described as “the gatekeeper at the entrance to 
the Tent of Meeting” (1 Chr. 9:21; 26:2). Elsewhere, in connection with 
the development of a more permanent organization anticipating the 
system in the temps, he is called “a wise counselor” to whom fell “the lot 
for the North Gate” (26:14). 

(5) Son of Jem: and descendant of Bensamn; his brother Ner was the 
grandfather of Savu (1 Chr. 9:37 [cf. v. 39]; called Zexer in 8:31). 

(6) A Levire and one of the gatekeepers assigned to be a musician when 
Davw made preparation to transfer the ark or THE covenant to Jerusatem (1 Chr. 
15:18, 20; 16:4-5). He is called one of the brothers of the “second order” 
(NRSV; NIV, “next in rank”) who followed Heman, Asaru, and Ernan. 

(7) One of the priests who blew trumpets before the ark (1 Chr. 
15:24). 

(8) Son of Isshiah and descendant of Levi through Konata (1 Chr. 
24:25; cf. v. 24 [Uzzm. was son of Kohath]). 

(9) Son of Hosah and descendant of Levi through Merari; he was a 
gatekeeper in David’s reign (1 Chr. 26:11). 

(10) Father of Iddo; the latter was an officer appointed by David over 
the half-tribe of Manassen in Guzan (1 Chr. 27:21). 

(11) One of five officials sent by King JrnosnapHar “to teach in the 
towns of Judah” (2 Chr. 17:7). 

(12) Son of Benaiah, descendant of Levi through Asaph, and father of 


Jahaziel (2 Chr. 20:14); the latter gave King JenosnapHat a Message from 
the Lord regarding the Moabite and Ammonite invaders (vv. 14-17). 
(13) Son of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 21:2). 


(14) Son of Jenompa, who was the high priest during the reign of Joash 
(JenoasH) of Judah. A godly man, Zechariah denounced the apostasy of 
the people from the Lord after his father’s death, and Joash ordered him 
stoned to death in the temple court (2 Chr. 24:20-21). As Zechariah was 
dying, he uttered a curse on Joash that was soon fulfilled (vv. 22-25). It 
is often held that this is the Zechariah meant by the Lord’s reference in 
Lk. 11:51, since Scripture mentions no other as slain in this way. 
Matthew, however, calls the same individual “Zechariah son of 
Bekariah” (Matt. 23:35), which evidently refers to the writing prophet 
(#30 below). Various solutions have been proposed, among which is the 
view that Matthew has deliberately blended the two OT figures for 
literary and theological reasons. See also #15 below. 


(15) A man who instructed King Uzzian in the ways of God (2 Chr. 
26:5). This Zechariah has sometimes been identified with #14 above and 
with #29 below. 

(16) A descendant of Asaph who was among the Levites involved in 
cleansing the temple during Hezekiah’s reign (2 Chr. 29:13). 

(17) A descendant of Kohath who oversaw the workmen who repaired 
the temple in Josian’s reign (2 Chr. 34:12). 

(18) One of the administrators of the temple in the days of Josiah; he, 
along with Huxa and Jemm, contributed “twenty-six hundred Passover 
offerings and three hundred cattle” (2 Chr. 35:8). 

(19) A descendant of Parosh who returned from Basyton with others 
under Ezra (Ezra 8:3). 

(20) Son of Bebai, also listed among those who returned with Ezra 
(Ezra 8:11). 


(21) One of a group of leaders sent by Ezra to Iddo to get attendants 
for the house of God (Ezra 8:16). 


(22) One of the descendants of Elam who agreed to put away their 
foreign wives (Ezra 10:26). 


(23) One of the prominent men (not identified as priests) who stood 
near Ezra when the law was read at the great assembly (Neh. 8:4). 

(24) Son of Amariah, descendant of Perez, and grandfather of Athaiah; 
the latter was one of the Judahites who after the return from the 
Babylonian captivity lived in Jerusalem (Neh. 11:4). 

(25) Descendant of Smetanu and ancestor of Maaseiah; the latter was 
another postexilic Judahite who lived in Jerusalem (Neh. 11:5). 


(26) Son of Passhur and ancestor of Adaiah; the latter was one of the 
priests who settled in Jerusalem after the exile (Neh. 11:12). 


(27) Son of Jonathan and descendant of Asaph; he led the Levitical 
musicians at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 12:35). 
Probably the same as #28, below. 

(28) A priest trumpeter at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. 12:41). 

(29) Son of Jeberekiah; he and Uran the priest were chosen “as 
reliable witnesses” of the prophecy concerning Maner-sHatat-Hasu-baz (Isa. 
8:2). See also #2 above. 

(30) Son of Berekiah, grandson of Iddo, descendant of Levi, and one of 
the writing prophets (Zech. 1:1). His first prophecy was delivered in the 
second year of Darius Hystaspes in 520 B.C. (Ezra 4:24—5:1; Zech. 1:1). 
He was a contemporary of Haccar the prophet, Zerussase. the governor, 
and Joshua (Jesuua) the high priest (Ezra 5:2; Zech. 3:1; 4:6; 6:11). Born 
in Babylon, he was a priest as well as a prophet (Neh. 12:16). Ezra calls 
him the son of Iddo, probably because his father Berekiah died early, 
and he attained to the position of head of the household and successor to 
his grandfather. It has been thought by many from Zech. 2:4 that he was 
a young man at the beginning of his prophetic ministry. See Zecnarian, BOOK 


OF. 


(31) Father of Jonn tm paptist (Lk. 3:2) and priest within the division of 
Abijah during the time of Heron the Great (Lk. 1:5; cf. 1 Chr. 24:10). Both 
he and his wife Euzaseru are described as “upright in the sight of God, 
observing all the Lord’s commandments and regulations blamelessly” (v. 
6). They had no children, and when they were aged Zechariah received a 


vision in the temple at the time of the offering of incense, a ritual that 
symbolized the prayers of God’s people. The angel Gasrie assured him 
that Elizabeth would have a child who was to be called John and who 
would live the separated life of a Nazre, preparing the way of the Lord 
“in the spirit and power of Elijah” (vv. 7-17). Because Zechariah did not 
believe the promise, he became mute (vv. 18-22). After the birth of the 
child, Zechariah confirmed in writing that his name was John, and at 
that moment “his mouth was opened and his tongue was loosed, and he 
began to speak, praising God” (vv. 59-64). Filled with the Hoy spir, 
Zechariah uttered a prophecy known as the Benenicrus (vv. 67-79). 


Overview of ZECHARIAH 


Author: The prophet Zechariah son of Berekiah (though many 
scholars think that the last six chapters have a different 
authorship). 

Historical setting: Postexilic Jerusa.em during the reign of the 
Persian king Darws I (c. 520 B.C.), at a time when the Jewish 
returnees had ceased to rebuild the temre (cf. Haccat, Book oF). 


The second part of the book (Zech. 9-14) may derive from a 
different, later setting in Zechariah’s ministry; those who 
deny Zechariah’s authorship of this section date it as late as 
the third or even the second century B.C. 


Purpose: To rebuke the Israelites for their sins, but also to 
encourage them in view of the future blessings promised by 
God. 


Contents: Initial call to repentance (Zech. 1:1-6); eight visions 
and a coronation (1:7-6:15); call to repentance and promise 
of restoration (chs. 7-8); God’s victory over the nations and 
final deliverance of his people (chs. 9-14). 


(32) An OT figure who, according to Jesus, was murdered “between 
the temple and the altar” (Matt. 23:35; similarly Lk. 11:51). See above, 
#14. 


Zechariah, Book of. The eleventh book in the collection known as 
the twelve Minor Prophets. The book of Zechariah emerged from the 
immediate postexilic period and is therefore a valuable source of 
information about a phase of Jewish history for which extrabiblical 
documentation is slight. 


I. Historical Background. Zecuaran was the grandson of Iddo, the 
head of one of the priestly families that returned from the exne (Neh. 
12:4, 16). Twenty years after the return, the tevr still lay a blackened 
ruin, and the discouraged people did not see how it could be restored. At 
this critical moment God raised up the prophets Haccar and Zechariah to 
encourage the Jews to rebuild the temple. The prophecies of the two 
men were delivered almost at the same time. Haggai appeared first, in 
August 520 B.C., and within a month after he made his appeal, the 
foundation of the temple was laid. Soon after, Zechariah uttered his first 
prophecy (Zech. 1:1-6). Haggai finished his recorded prophecies the 
same year. The following year Zechariah gave a message consisting of 
eight symbolic visions, with an appendix (1:7—6:15). Two years later he 
gave a third message in answer to an inquiry by the men of Berne. 
regarding the observance of a fast. The two prophecies found in chs. 9- 
14 are not dated and were probably given at a much later period. 


II. Contents 
A. Messages delivered on three separate occasions (chs. 1-8). 
1. General introduction (1:1-6). 


2. Eight symbolic night visions, followed by a coronation scene (1:7— 
6:15). These visions were intended to encourage the Israelites to 
complete the temple. 


a. The horsemen among the myrtle trees. They patrol the earth for the 
Lord and bring him reports from all parts of the earth (1:8-17). The 
purpose of the vision is to assure the Israelites of God’s special care for 


and interest in them. 


b. The four horns and the four craftsmen (1:18-21) teach that Israel’s 
enemies are now destroyed and there is no longer any opposition to the 
building of God’s house. 


c. The man with a measuring line (ch. 2) teaches that Jerusalem will 
expand till it outgrows its walls, and God will be its best defense. 

d. Joshua (Jesuua), the high priest, clad in filthy garments, which 
represent the sins of himself and the people, is cleansed and given 
charge of the temple (ch. 3). He is a type of the future Messiah-Branch 
who will take away all iniquity. 


e. A seven-branched lampstand fed by two olive trees teaches that the 
people of God will receive God’s grace through their spiritual and 
temporal leaders, through whose efforts the prosperity of the nation will 
be accomplished (ch. 4). 


f. A flying scroll teaches that the land will be purified from wickedness 
when the temple is built and God’s law taught (5:1-4). 


g. A woman (typifying the besetting sins of Israel) is carried off in a 
basket to the land of Babylon, teaching that God not only forgives the 
sins of his people but carries them away from their land (5:5-11). 


h. Four war chariots go forth to protect God’s people, teaching God’s 
protective providence (6:1-8). 


i. The visions are followed by a scene in which a party of Jews has just 
come from Babylon with silver and gold for the temple. Zechariah is 
instructed to take part of it and make a crown for the high priest, a type 
of the Messiah-Branch who is to be both Priest and King to his people 
(6:9-15). 

3. Two years after the series of visions described above, certain 
visitors ask whether the fasts observed in memory of the destruction of 
Jerusalem should still be kept. The reply is no; for God demands not 
fasts, but observance of moral laws. God has come to dwell with his 
people; and even the heathen will desire to worship God in Jerusalem 
(chs. 7-8). 


B. Two distinct prophecies, undated (chs. 9-14). 
1. God will visit the nations in judgment and his people in mercy. The 


Prince of Peace will come and confound the evil shepherds, but he will 
be rejected by the flock, and they will consequently again experience 
suffering (chs. 9-11). 


2. A prophecy describing the victories of the new age and the coming 
DAY OF THE LORD (chs. 12-14). Three apocalyptic pictures are presented: (a) 
Jerusalem will be saved from a siege by her enemies by the intervention 
of the Lord. (b) A remnant of Israel will be saved. (c) The nations will 
come to Jerusalem to share in the joyous Feast of Tabernacles, and all 
will enjoy the blessings of God’s kingdom. 


II. Unity of the book. Many scholars hold that chs. 9-14 are not 
the work of Zechariah and therefore not a part of his prophecy. Some 
suggest a preexilic date; others, a date after Zechariah, as late as 160 
B.C. The main arguments against Zechariah’s authorship are the 
difference in atmosphere between chs. 1-8 and 9-14, the reference to 
Greece aS an important power in 9:13, and the supposed derogatory 
reference to the prophecy in ch. 13. The first objection may be answered 
by pointing to the likelihood that the two sections of the prophecy were 
given at widely separated times—the second when Zechariah was an old 
man. The second objection does not take into account that Greece is 
mentioned long before the time of Zechariah in Isa. 66:19 and Ezek. 
27:13, 19; moreover, in Zechariah’s time the Greeks were a source of 
trouble to Persia. As for the third objection, one needs to appreciate that 
it would be impossible for a prophet to belittle prophecy. According to 
Jewish tradition, these prophecies were written by Zechariah himself, 
and this is corroborated by internal evidence. It is difficult to see how 
the makers of the OT canon added these chapters to Zechariah’s word if 
he had nothing to do with them. 


Zecher. See Zzxer. 


Zedad. zee’dad (Heb. sdddd H7398, meaning uncertain). A town 
between Lezo HamatH and Zipuron, used to mark the ideal N border of Israr 
(Num. 34:8; Ezek. 47:15). It is usually identified with modern Sadad, 
some 67 mi. (108 km.) NE of Damascus and 25 mi. (40 km.) SE of Retan. 


Zedekiah. zed‘uh-ki‘uh (Heb. sidgiyyahii H7409 and sidqiyyâ H7408, 
“Yahweh is my justice/righteousness”). (1) Son of Kenaanah; he was one 
of four hundred false prophets who, in opposition to Micain, the true 
prophet, encouraged Anas king of Jupan and Jenosnapnat king of IsrarL to go 
to war against the king of Aram in order to recapture Ramorn curan (1 Ki. 
22:1-38; 2 Chr. 18:1—19:3). The incident is of interest in part for the 
historical reason that it illuminates group prophecy in ancient Israel. The 
incident is also of theological interest for several reasons, for it shows 
that Ahab regarded the prophets as instruments of propaganda to serve 
the interests of the state, using their words and actions to influence the 
deity; Jehoshaphat, on the other hand, regarded the prophet not as an 
agent of the community to influence the deity by magic, but as the 
instrument of revelation of the will of God to the community (1 Ki. 22:7- 
8). 

(2) Son of Maaseiah; he was a false prophet whom Jeremian predicted 
would be executed, along with Ahab the son of Kolaiah, by Nesucnapnezzar 
for immorality and false teaching (Jer. 29:21-23). 


(3) Son of Hananiah; he was one of the officials in the court of 
Jenomxm who heard Barucu read Jeremiah’s scroll (Jer. 36:12). 


(4) Third son of Josan (1 Chr. 3:15) and king of Judah from 597 to 
586 B.C. His given name was Martanian (“gift of Yahweh”), but it was 
changed to Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar as a mark of vassalage when he 
made Zedekiah king in place of his eighteen-year-old nephew Jenoracnm, 
who was taken captive to Basy.on along with the cream of the country’s 
leadership. He was twenty-one when he began to reign, and he reigned 
until the fall of Jerusalem, eleven years of continual agitation and 
sedition (2 Ki. 24:18). Although the prophet-historian of Kings largely 
bypasses the events of Zedekiah’s reign (cf. 2 Ki. 24:18—25:2), they can 
be traced through the book of Jeremiah, where he is portrayed as 
indecisive, torn asunder by conflicting emotions—recognizing Jeremiah 
as a true prophet, but unable to act in faith on his words. Unable to 
choose the good by faith he acts perfidiously (cf. Jer. 34; Ezek. 17; 
21:25). Because he could not act in faith on the word of God through 
Jeremiah (cf. Jer. 33:17-23), he brought death upon himself and his 


people instead of the life offered him. 


In the ninth year of his reign (589 B.C.), Zedekiah openly rebelled 
under the influence of the pro-Egyptian party. Jeremiah predicted death, 
pestilence, the sword, and the execution of the city’s survivors (Jer. 21:1- 
3). They would be treated like bad figs, unfit to be eaten (Jer. 24:8). 
Zedekiah himself, however, was not to die by the sword but to die in 
peace with an honorable burial (34:5). The following summer, July 587, 
the Babylonians breached the wall and poured in. By this time the food 
supply was exhausted. Zedekiah with his men of war fled the city by 
night toward the Jordan. The Babylonians overtook Zedekiah, whose 
army had become separated from one another. He was brought before 
Nebuchadnezzar at his headquarters at Rean in central Syria. He was 
shown no mercy. His sons were slain before his eyes; he himself was 
blinded, bound in fetters, and brought to Babylon (2 Ki. 25:1-7; Jer. 
39:1-7; 52:1-11). The prophecies of Jeremiah predicting death if he 
lacked faith to act resolutely on the word of God’s prophet was fulfilled. 


(5) Son of Jeconiah/Jenomcun (1 Chr. 3:16). Some have interpreted the 
text to mean that this Zedekiah is the same as #4, and that he is called 
“son of Jeconiah” only because he was Jeconiah’s successor on the 
throne. 

(6) One of the signatories of the covenant of Nenemmn (Neh. 10:1 [Heb. 
v. 2]; KJV, “Zidkijah”). Although otherwise unknown, he must have 
been a prominent individual, but probably not a priest (the list of priest 
signatories appears to begin with Seraiah in v. 2 [Heb. v. 3]). 


Zeeb. See Ores AND ZEEB. 


Zeker. zee’kuhr (Heb. zeker H2353, short form of Zecuarmn, “Yahweh 
has remembered”). Also Zecher. Son of Jem. and descendant of Bensamn; 
his brother Ner was the grandfather of Sau (1 Chr. 8:31 [cf. v. 33]; called 
“Zechariah” in 9:37). 


Zela. zee‘luh (Heb. séla<« H7521, prob. “side”). A city within the tribal 


territory of Bensamn; here, in the tomb of Kisu, the bones of Sau. and 
JonatHan were buried (2 Sam. 21:14). In Josh. 18:28, Zela (KJV and NIV 


have the improper transliteration, “Zelah”) is mentioned as a part of a 
group of fourteen Benjamite cities that in general lay a few miles to the 
NW of Jerusaiem. Zela’s exact location is unknown, though some have 


suggested Khirbet Salah, between Jerusalem and Geron, as a possible 
site. See also Zrızan. 


Zelah. See Zra. 


Zelek. zee‘lik (Heb. seleq H7530, meaning uncertain). An Ammonre, 
included among Davw’s mighty warriors (2 Sam. 23:37; 1 Chr. 11:39). 
According to the Kere in the Samuel passage, both Zelek and Naharai 
were armor-bearers of Joas. 


Zelophehad. zuh-loh’fuh-had (Heb. sélophad H7524, possibly “refuge 
from terror”). Son of Hepher, grandson of Guran, and descendant of 
Manassen Who died in the wilderness without male descendants (Num. 
26:33; 27:1, 7; 36:2, 6, 10-11; Josh. 17:3; 1 Chr. 7:15). His five 
daughters—Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and Tirzah—came to Mosss 
and Fırazar to plead for the recognition of women in such cases. As a 
result it was decided that when a man died without male heirs the 
inheritance would pass to his daughters. 


Zelotes. See zzator. 


Zelzah. zel’zuh (Heb. selsah H7525, derivation unknown). A town or 
landmark on the border (NRSV, “territory”) of Bensamm near the tomb 
where Racue, was buried (1 Sam. 10:2). Samus. informed Sau. that two 


men would providentially meet him here with news about his father’s 
lost donkeys. Aside from this passage, nothing is known of Zelzah 


(unless it should be equated with Zeta, as some have suggested). It is 
reasonable to infer that Zelzah was not far from Raman, where Samuel 
lived, but many scholars emend the text in various ways. 


Zemaraim. zem‘uh-ray’im (Heb. sémdrayim H7549, possibly “double 
peak”). (1) A city allotted to the tribe of Bensamn (Josh. 18:22). Some 
identify it with Khirbet es-Samra (c. 4 mi./6 km. NE of Jericuo). Others 
prefer Ras ez-Zemara (c. 5 mi./8 km. NE of Berne.) or one of several 
nearby sites. If Zemaraim was indeed in the vicinity of Bethel, the town 
should probably be associated with Mount Zemaraim (see #2, below). 

(2) A mountain in the hill country of Ephraim (see Epuram, HILL country 
oF) from which Asuan of Jupan addressed Jerosoam Of Israr before a major 
battle between the two kingdoms (2 Chr. 13:4). Abijah was victorious 
and captured “the towns of Bethel, Jeshanah and Ephron, with their 
surrounding villages” (v. 19). It is quite possible that Mount Zemaraim 
received its name from the town of Zemaraim or vice versa (see #1, 
above). 


Zemarite. zem‘uh-rit (Heb. sémari H7548, gentilic of the assumed place 
name semer). The Zemarites were a people group descended from Canaan 
(Gen. 10:18; 1 Chr. 1:16). They are usually associated with the city of 


ZEMER. 


Zemer. zee'muhr (Heb. semer). In Ezek. 27:8, according to some 
scholars, the words /dkamayik sôr, “your skilled men, O Tyre,” should be 
emended to /akmé semer, “skilled men of Zemer” (cf. NRSV). The city of 
Zemer is mentioned in extrabiblical sources (e.g., Sumur in the Amarna 
tablets) and is generally identified with modern Sumra in Syria (c. 11 
mi./18 km. SE of Arva», just N of the Syria-Lebanon border). Although 
the name of this city does not otherwise occur in the Bible, the Zemanrires 
included in the Table of Nations (Gen. 10:18; 1 Chr. 1:16) were probably 
inhabitants of Zemer. 


Zemira. See Zeman. 


Zemirah. zuh-mi‘ruh (Heb. zēmîrâ H2371, possibly “song”). KJV 
Zemira. Son of Bexer and grandson of Bensam (1 Chr. 7:8). 


Zenan. zee‘nuhn (Heb. sénadn H7569, meaning uncertain). A town in the 
SuePHELAH, Within the tribal territory of Juvan (Josh. 15:37; prob. the same 
as Zaanan, Mic. 1:11). It was in the same district as Lacuish and Econ, but 
its precise location is unknown. 


Overview of ZEPHANIAH 


Author: The prophet Zephaniah son of Cushi (though some 
scholars think that the last two chapters have a different 
authorship). 

Historical setting: The southern kingdom of Jupan in the days 
of King Josan (641-609 B.C.), possibly during the early part 
of his reign, prior to the religious reforms that began in the 
year 621. 


Purpose: To rebuke Judah and warn the nation of future 
destruction; to announce the coming of the pay or tHe Lord with 
both judgment and blessing. 

Contents: Divine judgment and call to repentance (Zeph. 1:1 


—2:3); oracles against various nations (2:4—3:8); promise 
of purification and restoration (3:9-20). 


Zenas. zee‘nuhs (Gk. Zénas G2424, prob. short form of Zénodoros, “gift 
of Zeus”). A lawyer whom Pau asked Trus to assist in his journey (Tit. 


3:13). He may have been a Christian missionary who worked with Titus 
on the island of Crer, or who with Apoitos was on a mission for Paul that 
took him to the island. According to some, Titus was being directed to 
send Zenas and Apollos on to Paul in Nicopous with full provisions, 
possibly because the apostle had a special need for Zenas’s particular 
expertise as a lawyer (but this view was influenced by the KJV’s 
incorrect rendering, “Bring”). It is unclear, moreover, whether his legal 
skills had to do with Roman or with Jewish law. Because the verses just 
preceding (vv. 9-11) speak of religious legal disputes, it may be that 
Zenas was an expert in the Toran. 


Zephaniah. zef‘uh-ni‘uh (Heb. sépanyahii H7623 and sēpanyâ H7622, 
“Yahweh has hidden [or treasured]). (1) Son of Tahath, descendant of 
Lev: through Konatu, and ancestor of Samur and Heman (1 Chr. 6:36). 


(2) Son of Cushi; a prophet during the early part of the reign of Josan 
whose prophecy is preserved in the book bearing his name (Zeph. 1:1; 
see ZepHanian, Book oF). He is the only prophet whose ancestry is traced back 
four generations, and this unique feature may indicate that his great- 
grandfather Hezexian was the famous king bearing that name. If so he was 
the only prophet of royal blood, a cousin of Josiah and of the princes to 
whom he directed much of his prophecy. Apparently he lived in 
Jerusaiem, for he referred to it as “this place” (1:4) and described its 
topography with intimate knowledge (1:10-13). 

(3) Son of Maaseiah; a priest second in rank during the reign of 
ZepekiaH (Jer. 21:1; 52:24). Some think this Zephaniah may have been 
Jeremian’s cousin (cf. 32:7 with 35:4). The false prophet Shemaiah of 
Nehelam, in a letter from Babylon, appointed Zephaniah priest instead of 
Jenova With responsibility to punish pretenders to the gift of prophecy, 
one of whom, he alleged, was Jeremiah (29:24-28). Zedekiah sent him 
twice to Jeremiah; once to inquire of Yahweh about the Babylonian 
siege and once to ask him to pray for the people (21:1-2; 37:3). After the 
capture of Jerusalem, Nesuzarapan brought him along with other leaders 


before the king of Basyton, who had them killed at Rian (2 Ki. 25:18, 21; 
Jer. 52:24, 27). 


(4) Father of a postexilic Israelite named Josu in whose house the 
priest Joshua (Jesnua) was crowned (Zech. 6:10). The subsequent 
reference to Hen son of Zechariah (v. 14) may be an alternate name or 
title of Josiah. 


Zephaniah, Book of. The ninth book in the collection known as the 
twelve Minor Prophets. Dated in the reign of Josan (Zeph. 1:1), this book 
was probably written sometime between 640 and 622 B.C., that is, early 
in that reign, before Josiah’s religious reformation began. If Zecuarian’s 
ancestor Hezexian (1:1) was the king by that name, the prophet would 
have been a close relative of Josiah. 
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Philistine pottery (12th cent. B.C.). Zephaniah speaks about God’s judgment upon the Philistines. 


The book is concerned throughout with the pay or tHe torb. This 
prophetic concept refers to any intervention of God in history, with its 
ultimate expression occurring in the end times. See escuatotocy. In Zeph. 
1:2-6 the day of the Lord is seen in its effects on Jupan and Jerusaiem. It 
comes as a punishment for the worarry of the people (1:4-6). In 1:7-13 the 
prophet pictures the people as though they were coming to a communal 


sacrifice, but when they arrive, they are suddenly subject to the 
devastating punishment of God (1:8-9). The punishment is for social 
crimes as well as for idolatry. 

The eschatological day of the Lord is described in Zeph. 1:14-18. Then 
in ch. 2 the prophet appeals to the humble to return to God, for that 
great day will involve universal destruction. The third chapter continues 
the same message, but there the prophet includes a message of hope that 
is centered in a remnant Of God’s people, who will be kept secure 


throughout the turmoil predicted by the prophet (3:12-18). 


Zephath. zee‘fath (Heb. sépat H7634, prob. “watchtower”). Apparently 
the earlier, Canaanite name of the city of Horman (Jdg. 1:17). 


Zephathah. zef’uh-thuh (Heb. sēpatâ H7635, prob. “watchtower”). A 
valley near Mareshah (on the edge of the lowlands NE of Lacnisn), where 
King Asa defeated Zeran the Cushite (2 Chr. 14:10). See Marssnan (piace). 
The whole region has such a complex topography of gently sloping 
foothills that the exact valley cannot now be identified with certainty. 


Zephi. See Zzruo. 


Zepho. zee’foh (Heb. sép6 H7598 [in 1 Chr. 1:36, sēpî], derivation 
uncertain). Son of Eurnaz, grandson of Esau, and head of an Edomite clan 
(Gen. 36:11, 15; 1 Chr. 1:36 [KJV and other versions, “Zephi”]). 


Zephon. zee’fon (Heb. sép6n H7602 [in Gen. 46:16, Sipy6n], derivation 
uncertain; gentilic sép6ni H7604, “Zephonite”). Son of Gav, grandson of 
Jacos, and eponymous ancestor of the Zephonite clan (Gen. 46:16 [KJV 
and other versions, “Ziphion”]; Num. 26:15). 


Zer. zuhr (Heb. sēr H7643, perhaps “narrow, restricted”). One of the 


fortified cities allotted to the tribe of Napurau (Josh. 19:35). Some 


scholars, however, believe that the first four words of the verse are an 
erroneous scribal repetition of previous material (in vv. 28-29). Other 
emendations have been proposed. 


Zerah. zihr’uh (Heb. zera H2438, “shining, dawning”; later prob. used 
as the short form of ZeraHman, “Yahweh has shed light”; gentilic zarsi 
H2439, “Zerahite” [KJV, “Zarhite”]; Gk. Zara G2406). KJV also Zarah 
(Gen. 38:30) and Zara (Matt. 1:3). (1) Son of Reuel and grandson of Esau; 
a chief in Evom (Gen. 36:13, 17; 1 Chr. 1:37). Some think this is the same 
Zerah whose son (or descendant) Josas became an Edomite king (Gen. 
36:33; 1 Chr. 1:44). 

(2) Son of Juvan by his daughter-in-law Tamar; his twin brother was 
Perez (Gen. 38:30; 46:12; 1 Chr. 2:4). At birth, his hand came out first 
and was tied with a scarlet thread to indicate that he was the mrsrsorn, 
but through unusual circumstances his brother was born before he was 
(Gen. 38:28-29). He was called Zerah possibly because he appeared first 
or as an allusion to the bright (scarlet) thread. His descendants formed 
the Zerahite clan (Num. 26:20; 1 Chr. 9:6; 27:11, 13; see also Izranme). 
One of his descendants was Acuan (Josh. 7:1, 17-18, 24; 22:20); another 
one was Pernanian, a royal official after the exnz (Neh. 11:24). His name is 
included in Matthew’s cenzatocy or sesus cHrist, Which however makes clear 
that it was his brother Perez who was an ancestor of Jesus (Matt. 1:3). 

(3) Son of Simeon, grandson of Jacos, and eponymous ancestor of the 
Zerahite clan among the Simeonites (Num. 26:13; 1 Chr. 4:24). In the 
parallel passages (Gen. 46:10; Exod. 6:15) he is called Zonar. 

(4) Son of Iddo and descendant of Lev: through Gersuon (1 Chr. 6:21 
[Heb. 6:6]). 

(5) Son of Adaiah, descendant of Levi through Gershon, and ancestor 
of the musician Asaru (1 Chr. 6:41 [MT, 6:26]). 

(6) A Cushite (i.e., from Ermoria, but perhaps the leader of a S Arabian 
tribe) who attacked King Asa of Juvan with a very large army (2 Chr. 


14:9). Zerah was defeated in battle at Maresuan eiace) and pursued to 
Gerar, Where he was completely routed (vv. 10-15). Some have argued 


that the presence of tents, flocks, and camels among the booty suggests 
bedouin raiders. 


Zerahiah. zer‘uh-hi‘uh (Heb. zērałyâ H2440, “Yahweh has shed light 
[or shone forth]”). (1) Son of Uzzi, descendant of Lew: through Konarn, 
Aaron, and Ezzazar, and ancestor of Zapox and Ezra (1 Chr. 6:6, 51 [Heb. 
5:32; 6:36]; Ezra 7:4). 

(2) Descendant of Pahath-Moab and father of Eliehoenai; the latter 
was a family head who returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra 8:4). 


Zerahite. See Zeran. 
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Zered. zihr’id (Heb. zered H2429, meaning uncertain). KJV also Zared 
(Num. 21:12). A valley or wan in Transsorpan where the Israelites, 
terminating their wanderings and bypassing Evom, encamped and crossed 
into Moas (Num. 21:12; Deut. 2:13). It is often identified with the 
wadi(s) mentioned in Isa. 15:7 and Amos 6:14; see Arasan, BROOK (WADI) OF 
THE, and Witows, BRoox (wann or THE. The Zered may also have been the scene 


of the flash flood in 2 Ki. 3:16-23. Some identify it with the Wadi Kerak 
(or some tributary of the Kerak or the Arnon), but most scholars favor 
Wadi el-Hesa. Like other wadis in the area, the Hesa flows intermittently 
in a shallow valley across the plateau; but replenished by rainfall, 
tributaries, and especially springs, it flows perennially to its terminal 
oasis through a canyon that cleaves the fault-weakened escarpment. 
Steep-walled but broad-floored and flanked with cultivable terraces, this 
wadi formed both the historic divide between Edom and Moab and a 
difficult but practicable route to the plateau. 


Zereda. See Zerepan. 


Zeredah. zer‘uh-duh (Heb. sérédéd H7649. derivation uncertain). (1) A 
town in the Ephraimite hills (see Epxram, nm country or) that was the home 
of Jrrosoam before he rebelled against Sotomon (1 Ki. 11:26; KJV, 
“Zereda”). The Szpruacinr, in a long addition to 1 Ki. 12:24, has several 
other references to the town (the name is transcribed as Sarira), 
including the comment that Jeroboam built Zeredah for Solomon. Its 
location is uncertain, but it is often identified with Deir Ghassaneh, some 
15 mi. (24 km.) SW of Suecuem. See also Zereran. 

(2) A Transjordanian town near which the bronze objects for the tempte 


were cast (2 Chr. 4:17 MT, followed by NRSV and other versions; KJV, 
“Zeredathah”). The name here is a variant for Zareruan (1 Ki. 7:46). 


Zeredathah. See Zerepan #2. 
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Zererah. zer‘uh-rah (Heb. sērērâ H7678, perhaps “narrow, restricted”). 
KJV Zererath. A town toward which the Midianite army fled after Gmron 
and his men blew their trumpets (Jdg. 7:22). The identity and location 
of Zererah is problematic. The Midianites, who had camped in the Valley 
of Jezreel, near the hill of Morru (6:33; 7:2), must have fled SE, eventually 
crossing the Jorpan. Taspatu (7:22) almost certainly was in Transsorpan, but 


it is impossible to determine whether Zererah itself was on the W or E 
side of the river. Some have thought that Zererah is a mistake for (or a 
variant of) ZarerHan, which was probably in Transjordan. Others, 
following a number of Hebrew MSS, read Zerepan, but this town appears 
to have been SW of Suecuem and thus not on the path suggested by the 
text. 


Zererath. See Zereran. 


Zeresh. zihr‘ish (Heb. zereš H2454, meaning uncertain). Wife of Haman, 
mentioned in two passages in the story of Ester. When Haman boasted 
that Queen Esther had invited him to a banquet with King Xerxes, Zeresh 
and some friends encouraged him to build a gallows so that Morpscar 
could be hanged (Esth. 5:10-14). Subsequently, Haman was told by his 
wife and “advisers” that he would not be able to prevail because 
Mordecai was a Jew (6:13). 


Zereth. zihr’ith (Heb. seret H7679, derivation unknown). Son of Asshur 
(by his wife Helah) and descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:7; cf. v. 5). 


Zereth Shahar. zihr‘ith-shaythahr (Heb. seret haššahar H7680, 
meaning uncertain, but see Suanar). Also Zereth-shahar. One of the towns 
in the territory given to the tribe of Reusen (Josh. 13:19). The town— 
mentioned in conjunction with others in Moas that had formerly 
belonged to Sion the Amorite—is described as being “on the hill in the 
valley,” but the precise location is uncertain. Some scholars tentatively 
identify it with modern ez-Zarat, on the E shore of the Dean sra (c. 12 
mi./19 km. S of its NE tip; this was the site of Hellenistic Callirrhoe, 
known for its hot springs, which the ailing Heron the Great used). 


Zeri. zihri (Heb. sēr? H7662, “balm”). Son of Jepurnun; he and his 


brothers “prophesied, using the harp in thanking and praising the Lorp” 
(1 Chr. 25:3); the name is probably a variant of Ize: (v. 11). 


Zeror. zihr’or (Heb. sérér H7657, “stone”). Son of Becorath, descendant 
of Bensamn, and great-grandfather (or more distant ancestor) of King Saut 
(1 Sam. 9:1; cf. v. 2). His name is missing from the other genealogies of 
Saul (1 Chr. 8:33-40; 9:39-44), though some have suggested that Zeror is 
to be equated with Zur, who appears there as Saul’s uncle (8:30; 9:36). 


Zeruah. zuh-roo‘uh (Heb. sērû <â H7654, “leprous,” perhaps a deliberate 
scribal distortion of Zeruian). The widowed mother of King Jerosoam (1 Ki. 
11:26). It is possible that her Hebrew name was given to her because she 
had a skin ailment or discoloration, but since the mothers of the kings of 
Israel (in contrast to those of the kings of Judah) are not otherwise 
mentioned, some scholars interpret the identification as a way of 
denigrating Jeroboam. Others suggest that Zeruah is mentioned simply 
to point out that she was a widow, for some extrabiblical texts use the 
epithet “a widow’s son” with reference to a king who has assumed the 
throne improperly. 


Zerubbabel. zuh-ruhb‘uh-buhl (Heb. zérubbdabel H2428, from Akk. Zér- 
Babili, “offspring of Babylon”; Gk. Zorobabel G2431). KJV NT, Zorobabel. 
A prominent Israelite who returned to Patesrine after the exme and 
functioned as the governor of Jerusarem under the Persian ruler Darius 
Hystaspes I (522-486 B.C.). There are certain difficulties connected with 
the identification of Zerubbabel, partly because he has sometimes been 
regarded, without good reason, as identical with Suesnpazzar (Ezra 1:8 et 
al.), and also because of an apparent discrepancy in the genealogical lists 
of Ezra and Chronicles. Zerubbabel is usually identified as the son of 
SueattieL (or Salathiel) and the grandson of King Jexorcun (Ezra 3:2; Hag. 
1:1; Matt. 1:12-13; Lk. 3:27), but in one passage the MT describes him as 
the son of Pevar, who was Shealtiel’s brother (1 Chr. 3:19). There are 
several ways of explaining this discrepancy, the most common of which 


is the supposition that Shealtiel died without offspring and that his 
brother Pedaiah married the widow according to ancient Hebrew tevirate 
law (Deut. 25:5-10). Were Zerubbabel to have been born of such a union 
he could legally claim to be the son of Shealtiel (alternatively, Shealtiel 
could well have named his nephew as his heir and thus as his legal son). 
In any case, Zerubbabel was heir to the throne of Jupan (1 Chr. 3:17-19) 
and is listed in the ceneatocy or sesus curist (Matt. 1:13; Lk. 3:27). 


When Cyrus allowed the Jews to return to their own land, Joshua 
(Jesnua) the high priest was the religious leader. When they reached 
Jerusatem, they first set up the altar of burnt offering, then they proceeded 
to lay the foundation of the new temre. Soon, however, opposition arose. 
The adversaries of the Jews made an apparently friendly offer of 
assistance, but Zerubbabel and the other leaders rebuffed them; 
therefore they wrote to the king and succeeded in stopping the work for 
a time (Ezra 4). In 520 B.C. the work was resumed and at this point the 
prophets Haccar and Zecnarian furnished the necessary moral and spiritual 
impetus for the rebuilding. Haggai castigated the Jews for their 
selfishness, indifference, and neglect, spurring Zerubbabel on to give 
proper oversight to the work in hand (Hag. 2:1-9, 20-23). In the same 
year Zechariah urged completion of the temple, and promised that 
earlier opposition would be removed (Zech. 4:6-10). Within four years 
the new temple was finished, and a great celebration was held at its 
dedication (Ezra 6:16-22). As far as the record tells, the work of 
Zerubbabel was complete. It is not known when he died. See resroration. 


Zeruiah. zuh-roo’yuh (Heb. sērûyâ H7653, “fragrant” or “balm of 
Yahweh”). Sister (or step-sister) of Davw (1 Chr. 2:16); she may have 
been the daughter of Jesse’s wife by a former marriage to Nanasu (2 Sam. 
17:25). Zeruiah is known primarily as the mother of Assar, Joas, and 
AsaueL, Who were chief officers in David’s kingdom (2 Sam. 2:18; 3:39; et 
al.). Although Zeruiah is mentioned at least twenty-five times in the 
historical records of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, no mention is ever 
made of her husband. 


Zetham. zee’thuhm (Heb. zétém H2457, derivation uncertain). Son of 
Lapan and descendant of Lev: through Gersuon (1 Chr. 23:8; in 26:22 the 


Heb. can be understood to mean that Zetham was son of Jehieli). 


Zethan. zee’thuhn (Heb. zêtān H2340, possibly “[keeper of] olive 
trees”). Son of Bilhan and great-grandson of Bensamm (1 Chr. 7:10). 


Zethar. zee‘thahr (Heb. zétar H2458, possibly from Pers. zaitar, 
“conqueror”). One of “the seven nobles of Persia and Media who had 
special access to the king and were highest in the kingdom” (Esth. 1:14). 
Queen Vasut: was banished by Ahasuerus (Xerxes) on their advice. 


Zeus. zoos (Gk. Zeus G2416 [gen. Dios, acc. Dia]). The chief god of the 
Greeks. The word comes from an Indo-European root meaning “sky,” 
and its form appears in other Indo-European languages, such as Latin 
Jupiter, the old form of which is Diespiter (i.e., diei pater, “father of day”), 
and Teutonic Ziu (from which derives Tuesday). As the god of the bright 
sky, Zeus was the lord of thunder and the giver of weather, the “cloud- 
gatherer” of the Homeric phrase. Since mountain peaks give weather 
signs, Zeus was enthroned on heights, preeminently on Olympus. Serving 
the needs of a royal and patriarchal age, he became the protector and 
ruler of the family. As Zeus Herkeios (“of the household”) he ruled the 
hearth; as Zeus Xenios (“hospitable, defender of strangers”) he protected 
the guest. (According to 2 Macc. 6:2, Antocnus Epiphanes determined 
that the temples in Jerusalem and Gerizm would be called, respectively, 
the temple of Olympian Zeus and the temple of Zeus Xenios.) Since the 
state is the larger family and requires a moral framework and foundation 
similar to that of the smaller unit, Zeus became the protector of law and 
justice, the supreme god, father of gods and human beings. In the 
theological dramas of Aeschylus there are concepts of Zeus almost 
biblical in their loftiness. The name occurs in only one NT passage (Acts 
14:12-13; KJV, “Jupiter”). 


Zia. zi‘uh (Heb. zia: H2333, possibly “one who trembles”). Son of 
Abihail; he was one of seven relatives from the tribe of Gap who 


occupied the region E of Guzan (1 Chr. 5:13; cf. vv. 10, 14). 


Ziba. zi’buh (Heb. sibad > H7471, prob. “twig”). A servant or steward of 
Sau. whose life and activities are known in the biblical record only 
during the reign of Davm. In response to David’s request, Ziba introduced 
to him Meprosuern, a crippled son of Jonatuan. By royal provision the land 
that formerly belonged to King Saul was given to Mephibosheth and 
placed under the management of Ziba. This may have been an estate of 
considerable size, since Ziba employed his fifteen sons and twenty 
servants to cultivate the land (2 Sam. 9:2-12). When David fled during 
Assatom’s rebellion, Ziba brought supplies to him and reported that 
Mephibosheth was disloyal (2 Sam. 16:1-4). The king responded by 
assigning Mephibosheth’s estate to Ziba. Subsequently, Mephibosheth 
revealed that he had been betrayed by Ziba. By royal decree half of the 
estate was returned to Mephibosheth while Ziba retained the remainder 
(19:24-30). 


Zibeon. zib’ee-uhn (Heb. sib :<ôn H7390, “[little] hyena”). (1) A Hive 
whose granddaughter Onorwæaman was married to Esau (Gen. 36:2, 14). If 
the gentilic Hivite is equivalent (or should be emended) to Horre, then 
this Zibeon is the same as #2 below. 

(2) Son of Ser the Horite; he was a clan chief of Enom whose son Anan 


is credited for discovering certain hot springs in the desert (Gen. 36:20, 
24, 29; 1 Chr. 1:38, 40). 


Zibia. zib’ee-uh (Heb. sibyd» H7384, “gazelle”). Son of Suanaraim, 
descendant of Bensamn, and family head; he was one of seven children 
that were born to Shaharaim in Moas by his wife Hopesu after he had 
divorced Hushim and Baara (1 Chr. 8:8-10). 


Zibiah. zib’ee-uh (Heb. sibyâ H7385, “[female] gazelle”). A woman of 
BrersHesA Who became the wife of King Amazan of Jupan and mother of 


King Jenoasu (2 Ki. 12:1; 2 Chr. 24:1). 


Zichri. See Zicri. 


Zicri. zik’ri (Heb. zikri H2356, prob. short form of Zecuarmu, “Yahweh 
has remembered”). Also Zichri (KJV and other versions); TNIV Zikri. (1) 
Son of Izhar, grandson of Konar, and great-grandson of Lew: (Exod. 6:21); 
he was Mosss’ cousin and the brother of Koran #3. 

(2) Son of Shimei and descendant of Bensamin (1 Chr. 8:19). He, as well 
as #3 and #4 below, is included among the heads of families who lived 
in Jerusatem (V. 28). 

(3) Son of Shashak and descendant of Benjamin (1 Chr. 8:23). 

(4) Son of Jehoram and descendant of Benjamin 1 Chr. (8:27). 

(5) Son of Asam, descendant of Levi, and ancestor of Marranian; the 
latter was a prominent Levre after the exne (1 Chr. 9:15). This Zicri is 
apparently the same as Zasp1 #4 and Zaccur #4. 

(6) Son of Joram and descendant of Moss through Eumzer (1 Chr. 
26:25). 

(7) Father of Eliezer; the latter was an officer over the tribe of Reusen 
during the reign of Davm (27:16). 

(8) Descendant of Juvan and father of Amasiah; the latter was a 
commander in the days of Jenosuapnat (2 Chr. 17:16). 

(9) Father of Elishaphat; the latter was a commander under Jenoiapa 
the high priest (2 Chr. 23:1). 

(10) A warrior from Epxram in the army of King Perran of Israel who 
assassinated Maaseiah son of King Anaz of Judah and two royal officers 
(2 Chr. 28:7). 

(11) Descendant of Benjamin and father of Joel; the latter was chief 


officer in the days of Nenemian (Neh. 11:9). 


(12) Head of the priestly family of Asyan in the days of the high priest 
Jomxim (Neh. 12:17). 


Ziddim. zid‘im (Heb. siddim H7403, “sides,” possibly referring to a 
location on the slopes of a hill). One of the fortified cities allotted to the 
tribe of Narxrau: (Josh. 19:35). The rabbis identified Ziddim with Kephar 
Hittayya, apparently a location just N of the Horns of Hattin, some 6 mi. 
(10 km.) W of the Sea of Galilee. Few scholars, however, accept this 
identification, and many believe that the biblical text here has suffered 
corruption. See Zrr. 


Zidkijah. See ZepexiAn #6. 


Zidon, Zidonians. See Sion. 


Zif. See Ziv. 


ziggurat. zig’oo-rat (from Akk. ziqqurratu, “temple tower”). A staged or 
stepped temple tower. This architectural form was developed in the third 
millennium B.C. in Babylonia from a low temenos (a platform supporting 
a shrine, as at Erecn and <Uqair) to some massive, multiple-story brick 
towers. The Tower of Basr (Gen. 11:1-5) might have been a ziggurat, 
since such buildings are to be found in all principal Mesopotamian cities. 
The sanctuary of Marpux at Basyton was called Esagil(a) (“the house whose 
head is raised up”), and the lofty tower was called Etemenanki (“the 
house of the foundation of heaven and earth”). Of the high tower only 
the merest fragment, a portion of the lowest story, remains, and it was 
buried under debris until excavated in modern times. Everything 
considered, the structure was at least seven stories high, with the 
dwelling of Marduk erected on the seventh story. The height has been 


variously estimated up to about 300 ft. (90 m.). The cities of Nippvr, 
Larsa, and Sippar each called their ziggurat by the name Eduranki (“the 
house of the bond between heaven and earth”). One of the best 
preserved of the ziggurats is that in Ur of the Chaldees, with a base 200 
by 141 ft. (61 x 43 m.) and a bottom terrace 50 ft. (15 m.) high. Jewish 
and Arab tradition identified the Tower of Babel with the great temple of 
Neso in the city of Borsippa, now called Birs-Nimrod. The ruins of this 
ziggurat, originally seven stories high, still rise over 150 ft. (45 m.) from 
the plain. The highest preserved ziggurat ruins are those of Dur- 
kurigalzu (modern ‘Agar Quf, 20 mi./32 km. W of Baghdad), which still 
towers to a height of 187 ft. (57 m.). 


Ziha. zi*huh (Heb. sia > H7484, derivation uncertain). Ancestor of a 
family of temple servants (NetHmm) who returned from the Babylonian 
xE (Ezra 2:43; Neh. 7:46). One of two supervisors of the temple 
servants living on the hill of Orne: was called Ziha (Neh. 11:21). He was 
undoubtedly a member of this family, but it is unclear whether Ziha was 
his own name or whether he is referred to by the clan eponym. 


Ziklag. zik’lag (Heb. siglag H7637, derivation unknown). One of the 
“southernmost towns of the tribe of Judah in the Negev toward the 
boundary of Edom” (Josh. 15:31; cf. v. 21); it was subsequently allotted 
to the tribe of Stmzon (Josh. 19:5; 1 Chr. 4:30). In Sauz’s time it was under 
the Puuisries (1 Sam. 27:6). King Acuisy of Gam gave Ziklag to Davo when 
he was pursued by Saul (1 Sam. 27:6; 1 Chr. 12:1, 20), and David used 
the town as a base for raids against various groups (1 Sam. 27:8-11). 
After the last Philistine attack on Saul, David returned to Ziklag and 
found that it had been raided by the Amatexrres, on whom he took quick 
vengeance. The booty was divided with the people in the Nrcrv area who 
had assisted him during his campaigns (1 Sam. 30:1-3; 1 Chr. 12:1-20). 
The town is mentioned elsewhere (2 Sam. 1:1; 4:10; Neh. 11:28). The 
location of Ziklag is uncertain. Proposed identifications include modern 
Tell el-Khuweilifeh (c. 9.5 mi./15 km. NE of Beersnesa) and, more likely, 
Tell esh-Sharicah (c. 14 mi./23 km. NW of Beersheba). 


Zikri. zik’ri. TNIV form of Zıcrı. 


Zillah. zil‘uh (Heb. sillâ H7500, possibly “shade, protection”). A wife of 
Lamecu and the mother of Tusat-cain and Naaman (Gen. 4:19, 22-23). 


Zillethai. zil‘uh-thi (Heb. sillétay H7531, possibly “shade [of 
Yahweh]”). KJV Zilthai. Son of Shimei (see Suema person) #3) and 
descendant of Benyamin (1 Chr. 8:20). 


(2) One of several warriors from the tribe of Manassen who joined Davin 
at Zac; they are described as “leaders of units of a thousand” (1 Chr. 
12:20). 


Zilpah. zil’‘puh (Heb. zilpG H2364, possibly “small nose”). A 
maidservant given by Lasan to Lean on the occasion of her marriage to 


Jacos. At the request of Leah, Zilpah became Jacob’s concusme, bearing to 
him Gap and Asner (Gen. 29:24; 30:9-13; 35:26; 37:2; 46:18). See also 


BILHAH (PERSON). 


Zilthai. See Zuma. 


Zimmah. zim’uh (Heb. zimmāh H2366, possibly “plan”). Son or 
grandson of Janar and descendant of Lev: through Gerson (1 Chr. 6:20, 


42; 2 Chr. 29:12). 


Zimran. zim‘ran (Heb. zimradn H2383, derivation uncertain). Son of 
AsraHaM and Keruran (Gen. 25:2; 1 Chr. 1:32). The name Zimran is 


thought by some to be preserved in modern Zabram, a site W of Mecca. 


Zimri (person). zim‘ri (Heb. zimrî H2381, possibly “[Yahweh is] my 


protection”). (1) Son of Salu and descendant of Simeon; he was a tribal 
leader who was killed by Pumenas for his open adultery with a Moabite 
princess (Num. 25:14). 

(2) Son of Zerah, descendant of Junan, and grandfather of Acuan (Josh. 
7:1, 17-18 [NIV]; 1 Chr. 2:6). In the Joshua references, most English 
versions, following the MT, read Zaeni instead of Zimri. 

(3) Son of Jehoaddah (Jadah) and descendant of King Sau. through 
Jonatuan (1 Chr. 8:36; 9:42). 


(4) A military official under Eran of Israel who killed this king and 
briefly usurped the royal power in 885 B.C. (1 Ki. 16:9-20). Elah had 
been carousing at Trzan while the main army, under Omrrs leadership, 
was besieging Gisseraon. When news of the assassination reached the 
camp, the reaction was so swift that Zimri had only seven days to live. 
Raising the siege, Omri brought the army to the capital; Zimri, who had 
perhaps relied on his chariot force, could not hold it. As the troops 
entered, he retired to the palace and burned it over his own head. The 
note of his contribution to Israel’s apostasy (16:19) may mean that he 
formally affirmed his adherence to the religious policy of Jerosoam. His 
treachery was alluded to by Jrzese. when she referred to Jenu as “Zimri” 
(2 Ki. 9:31). 


Zimri (place). zim‘ri (Heb. zimr? H2382, derivation uncertain). An 
unknown country mentioned with Eram and Mena as coming under the 
judgment of God (Jer. 25:25). Some identify this place with Zmran (also 
unknown); others believe the text is corrupt (the LXX omits this name). 


Zin. zin (Heb. sin H7554, derivation uncertain). A peserr that provided 
the setting for some critical events of biblical history (not to be confused 
with the Desert of Sin; see Sm, peserr or). Possibly named after an 
unidentified settlement or region (Num. 34:4; Josh. 15:3), the Desert or 
Wilderness of Zin included Kapesu sarnea, where the Israelites camped 
(Num. 33:36) and whence they spied out the land (13:21; cf. v. 26). 


Various incidents are recorded as taking place here (Num. 20:1-13; 
27:14; Deut. 32:51). The S border of the Promised Land included a 
portion of the Desert of Zin (Num. 34:3-4), which was allotted to the 
tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:1-3). It must have extended from somewhere 
near Kadesh eastward toward the ascent of Axrassm and to the border of 
Epom. More precise definition is hardly warranted: even in biblical times 
the Desert of Paran overlapped (or perchance included) that of Zin (Num. 
13:26). However defined, Zin was included in “that vast and dreadful 
desert” the Israelites experienced (Deut. 1:19; 8:15). With a fickle few 
inches of rain even in the slightly less arid N, and with its soil bestrewn 
with rock, flint, and sand, Zin was mostly barren. Yet investigation is 
disclosing an ancient ebb and flow of settlement based on meticulous 
utilization of soil and water and the strategy of trade and defense. 


Zina. See Ziza #3. 


© Dr. James C. Martin This elevation in SW Jerusalem is often referred to as Mt. Zion (view to the NE), but the 


name was originally applied to the City of David, just S of the temple mount. 


Zion. zi'uhn (Heb. siyyôn H7482, possibly “fortress” or “barren [hill]”; 
Gk. Sion G4994). KJV also Sion (Ps. 65:1 and NT). The SE hill of 
Jerusaiem; by extension, the name is applied to the entire city, to its 


inhabitants, and to the people of God generally. Zion is first mentioned 
in the OT as a Jesusire fortress (2 Sam. 5:6-9). Davw captured it and called 
it the Crry or pavw. At this time the citadel probably stood on the long 
ridge running S of where the temre would later be located, although not 


all scholars are agreed on this. This location is near the only known 
spring; it is suitable for defense; its size is about that of other fortified 
towns; archaeological remains show that it was inhabited long before 
David’s time; and certain Bible references (1 Ki. 8:1; 2 Chr. 5:2; 32:30; 
33:14) indicate that this was the original Zion. (Only in postbiblical 
times did the name Zion become erroneously transferred to the SW hill 
of Jerusalem, and this practice prevails today.) David brought the ark or 
THE COVENANT to Zion, and the hill henceforth became sacred (2 Sam. 6:10- 
12). When Sotomon later moved the ark to the temple on nearby Mount 
Morian, the name Zion was evidently extended to take in the temple 
mount (Isa. 8:18; 18:7; 24:23; Joel 3:17; Mic. 4:7). Zion thus came to 
stand for the whole of Jerusalem (2 Ki. 19:21; Ps. 48; 69:35; 133:3; Isa. 
1:8). The name is frequently used figuratively for the Hebrew nation as 
God’s people. And since Zion is “the joy of all the earth” (Ps. 48:2; cf. 
Isa. 18:7), the name became synonymous with repemprion as occurring in 
any nation; accordingly, to know God and to be written in his book is 
equated in the Psalms with being “born in Zion” (Ps. 87:4-6). In 
apostolic usage Mount Zion comes to represent “the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the city of the living God” (Heb. 12:22). Yet Zion may also refer to the 
people of Israel (primarily in quotations from the OT, as Rom. 9:33 and 
1 Pet. 2:6) and of Jerusalem (Matt. 21:5; Jn. 12:15); or it may identify 
the mountain on which Christ and his followers will stand in triumph at 
his second coming (Rev. 14:1; cf. Obad. 21) and from which he will go 
forth to rule forever (Rom. 11:26; cf. Ps. 132:13-14). 


Zion, Daughter of. A figurative expression used in the OT, especially 
in the Prophets, for Jerusaiem and its inhabitants. The expression “elders 
of the Daughter of Zion” (Lam. 2:10) clearly shows that the whole 
population of Jerusalem is thus personified (cf. also “Daughter of 
Babylon” in Ps. 137:8; “Virgin Daughter of Sidon” in Isa. 23:12; et al.). 
In several passages (e.g., 2 Ki. 19:21; Isa. 37:22; Lam. 2:13), “Daughter 


of Zion” is paralleled by “Daughter of Jerusalem,” showing their 
essential equivalence. In the NT “Daughter of Zion” appears only twice 
in OT quotations (Matt. 21:5 and Jn. 12:15). See also Zion. 


Zior. zi'or (Heb. fdr H7486, prob. “small”). A town in the hill country 
within the tribal territory of Juvan (Josh. 15:54). It was apparently near 
Hesron (prob. to its S), but the precise location is unknown. See also Zar. 


Ziph (person). zif (Heb. zip H2334, derivation unknown). (1) Son of 
Mesha, grandson of Cates, and descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 2:42). The 
Hebrew text is difficult; see Marrsuan person) #1. Moreover, Ziph here may 
be the name of a town whose “father” (i.e., founder) was Mesha; see Ziru 
(PLACE) #2. 


(2) Son of Jehallelel and descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:16). Perhaps his 
name was associated with Zirx race) #1. 


Ziph (place). zif (Heb. zip H2335, derivation unknown; gentilic zipi 
H2337, “Ziphite”). (1) One of the “southernmost towns of the tribe of 
Judah in the Negev toward the boundary of Edom” (Josh. 15:24). 
Possibly this town was named after Zn werson) #2 or Zipuan (1 Chr. 4:16). 
Its precise location is uncertain, but some scholars have tentatively 
identified it with modern Khirbet ez-Zeifeh, some 19 mi. (31 km.) SE of 
BEERSHEBA. 

(2) A town in the hill country within the tribal territory of Jupan (Josh. 
15:55). The open area E of this town was known as the Desert of Ziph, 
and it was here that Davw hid from Saut twice (1 Sam. 23:14-15, 24; 
26:2); on both of those occasions the inhabitants of the town, the 
Ziphites, alerted the king regarding David’s whereabouts (2 Sam. 23:19; 
26:1; Ps. 54 title [KJV, “Ziphims”]). Ziph was one of the cities fortified 
by Rexosoam after the secession of the northern kingdom (2 Chr. 11:8). It 
is generally identified with modern Tell Zif, 4 mi. (6 km.) SE of Hesron on 
a hill some 2,890 ft. (880 m.) above sea level commanding the open 


country around. Because the Calebites were associated with Hebron, it 
seems probable that this Ziph was named after Zru prrson) #1. 


Ziph, Desert (Wilderness) of. See Zrx ctace) #2. 


Ziphah. zi‘fuh (Heb. zipd H2336, prob. “small”). Son of Jehallelel and 
descendant of Juvan (1 Chr. 4:16). Some have thought that Ziphah is an 
inadvertent scribal repetition of Ziph, which immediately precedes it. 
Others suggest that Ziphah should be identified with Zun prace) #1. 


Ziphims. See Zn eraco) #2. 


Ziphion. See Zzpxon. 


Ziphite. See Zien prac) #2. 


Ziphron. zifron (Heb. ziprén H2412, derivation unknown). A town 
between Zepap and Hazar enan, used to mark the ideal NE border of Israr 
(Num. 34:9). Its precise location is uncertain, but some scholars identify 
it with modern Hawwarin, about 75 mi. (120 km.) NE of Damascus. 


Zippor. zip ‘or (Heb. sippér H7607, “bird”). Father of King Barak of Moas 
(Num. 22:2, 4, 10, 16; 23:18; Josh. 24:9; Jdg. 11:25). 


Zipporah. zi-por‘uh (Heb. sippord H7631, “bird”). Daughter of Jermro 
(Reve), wife of Moses, and mother of Grrsuom and Etmzer (Exod. 2:21-22; 
18:2-4). After Moses’ time in Mmian, upon his return to Eeyrr, the Lord 
met “him” (Moses? Moses’ son?) and “was about to kill him” (4:24), but 
Zipporah averted disaster by circumcising the child (vv. 25-26). 


Apparently Moses sent her back to her father during the unsettled and 
troublous times connected with the exopus. 


zither. See MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Zithri. See Srur. 


Ziv. ziv (Heb. ziw H2304, “blossom”). KJV Zif. The second month in the 
Jewish religious carenpar (corresponding to April-May). The term occurs 
in only one biblical passage to mark the beginning of So1omon’s 
construction of the temre (1 Ki. 6:1, 37). 


© Dr. James C. Martin The Pass of Ziz. (View to the W.) 


Ziz, Pass (Ascent) of. ziz (Heb. sis H7489, prob. “flowers”). When a 
vast army from Epom, Moas, and Ammon came against Jupan during the 
reign of JenosHapnat, a prophet by the name of Janazm. revealed that the 
enemy would be “climbing up by the Pass of Ziz” and that Jehoshaphat’s 
men would “find them at the end of the gorge in the Desert of Jeruel” (2 


Chr. 20:16). Evidently the place was near Texoa, for on the next morning 


the people of Judah went into the Desert of Tekoa and saw the enemy 
defeated (vv. 20-23). The exact location of the pass is uncertain, but 
some identify it with Wadi Hasasa, some 6 mi. (10 km.) N of En epi and 


8 mi. (13 km.) SE of Tekoa. 


Ziza. zi’zuh (Heb. zizd» H2330 and zizd H2331 [only 1 Chr. 23:11], 
meaning uncertain). (1) Son of Shiphi and descendant of Shemaiah; he 
was a clan leader in the tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. 4:37). Ziza is listed among 
those whose families increased greatly during the days of King Hezexian 
and who dispossessed the Hamites and Meunites near Gepor (vv. 38-41). 


(2) Son of Renosoam (by his favorite wife Maacan) and descendant of 
Dav (2 Chr. 11:20). 


(3) Son of Shimei and descendant of Lew: through Gerson (1 Chr. 
23:10-11 NIV). The KJV and other versions, following the MT, have 
“Zina” (v. 10) and “Zizah” (v. 11). The Sepruacwr reads Ziza in both 
verses. 


Zizah. See Ziza #3. 


Zoan. zoh’uhn (Heb. 50‘an H7586, from Egyp. dnt, “storm”; LXX, 
Tanis). An ancient Egyptian city, known to classical writers as Tanis, and 
now represented by the ruins of San el-Hagar el-Qibliya (San al-Hajar) in 
the NE delta of the Nuz, just S of Lake Menzaleh. Before the Ramesside 
age (c. 1300 B.C.; see Ramses), the history of Zoan remains obscure, 
especially as the commonly proposed identification of Zoan-Tanis with 
the Hyxsos settlement of Avaris and later city of Rameses is perhaps 
erroneous. The geographical term “fields of Tanis” (cf. “fields of Zoan” in 
Ps. 78:12, 43 NRSV) occurs from Ramses II’s day onward, while Tanis- 
Zoan itself is attested from c. 1100 B.C. From the 21st to late 22nd 
dynasties (c. 1085-715), Tanis-Zoan was the capital of the puaraons, 
several royal tombs of this period and the ruins of important temples 


having been discovered there. During the Nubian 25th dynasty (c. 715- 
664), Tanis was still used as an occasional royal residence and as a 
northern base, with Mempns as main center. This background lends point 
to references by Isarn to the “officials of Zoan” as “the wise counselors of 
Pharaoh” (Isa. 19:11, 13; 30:4). In the 26th dynasty (664-525), Zoan was 
still a major city, and this is reflected in Ezexm.’s denunciation of it with 
other Egyptian centers (Ezek. 30:14). 


Zoar. zoh‘ahr (Heb. 56 «ar H7593, possibly “small”). One of the five crrms 
OF THE PLAIN, the others being Sopom, Gomorran, Anman, and Zesoum. Known 
biblical facts about Zoar derive from ten references (Gen. 13:10; 14:2, 8; 
19:22-23, 30; Deut. 34:3; Isa. 15:5; Jer. 48:34), all quite barren of 
definite geographical information. Postbiblical historical evidence, 
indecisive as it is, has strongly influenced most modern scholars, who 
locate Zoar at the SE corner of the Dran sea near the edge of the barren 
saline plain called the Sebkha, 4-5 mi. (6-8 km.) up the River Zrrep from 
where it empties into the Sea. In particular, it is common to identify 
ancient Zoar with modern eS-Safi, some 5 mi. (8 km.) S of the Dead Sea. 
The survival of certain place names in the district, such as Jebel Usdum 
(= Mount Sodom), supports this theory, and the presence of extensive 
mineral salt deposits is thought to be connected with the story of Lors 
wife, who turned to a “pillar of salt” as she walked toward Zoar (Gen. 
19:26). Others argue that the Bible seems to locate Zoar specifically at 
an extremity of the “Plain...the valley of Jericho” in the recital of the 
dimension of the Promised Land (Deut. 34:3 NRSV); how would Moses 
have seen the area at the S end of the Dead Sea from Mount Nebo in 
Moas opposite Jericho (34:1)? It is further argued that Gen. 13:10-12 
seems to indicate the Valley of Jordan opposite Berne. and Ar. However, a 
location at the N rather than the S end of the Dead Sea has not won 
favor. 


Zoba. See Zozan. 


Zobah. zoh’buh (Heb. sôbā> H7419 [2 Sam. 10:6, 8] and sôbâ H7420, 
meaning uncertain). An Aramean kingdom that flourished during the early 


Hebrew monarchy. Its exact location is not known, but in 2 Sam. 8:8 
reference is made to a city in the kingdom of Zobah named Berorna: from 
which Davin obtained copper. This town may be the same as Berotnan and 
modern Bereitan, about 30 mi. (48 km.) NW of Damascus. Saut fought 
against Zobah (1 Sam. 14:47), and subsequently David, when he sought 
to establish his northern border, clashed with Hapapzzer of Zobah and 
defeated him (2 Sam. 8:3, 5, 12; 1 Chr. 18:3, 5, 9; Ps. 60 title [“Aram 
Zobah”]). Later, when Ammon fought David, there were contingents from 


Zobah and other Aramean towns in the Ammonite forces (2 Sam. 10:6-8; 
cf. 1 Chr. 19:6). David’s general Joas overwhelmed these allies (2 Sam. 


10:9-19; 1 Chr. 19:8-19). In Sotomon’s time, Rezon, a fugitive from the king 
of Zobah, established himself in Damascus and became “Israel’s 
adversary as long as Solomon lived” (1 Ki. 11:23-25). 


Zobebah. See Hazzozesan. 


Zohar. zoh’hahr (Heb. sosar H7468, possibly “reddish” or “radiant”). 
(1) Father of Eraro the Hirmrze (Gen. 23:8; 25:9). 

(2) Son of Simeon and grandson of Jacos (Gen. 46:10; Exod. 6:15); also 
called Zeran (Num. 26:13; 1 Chr. 4:24). 


(3) Son of Asshur (by his wife Helah) and descendant of Jupan (1 Chr. 
4:7). See comments under IzHar #2. 


Zoheleth, Stone of. zoh‘huh-lith (Heb. zd/elet H2325, “creeping 
thing”). A stone or boulder near En roce. (a spring just S of Jerusatem); at 
this site Aponuan offered sacrifices in his abortive attempt to become king 
(1 Ki. 1:9; RSV, “Serpent’s Stone”). The name may indicate either that 
there was a “crawling” or “sliding” rock (from the overhanging cliffs to 
the spring) or, more likely, that the stone was associated with the cultic 
emblem of the serpent. Some have seen a connection between the 


Zoheleth Stone and the Dragon’s Spring (Neh. 2:13; see Jackat wei). 


Zoheth. zoh‘heth (Heb. 264ét H2311, derivation uncertain). Son of Ishi, 
included in the genealogy of Jupan (1 Chr. 4:20). 


Zophah. zoh’fuh (Heb. sôpah H7432, meaning uncertain). Son of 
Helem; listed among the brave warriors who were heads of families of 
the tribe of Asner (1 Chr. 7:35-36; cf. v. 40). 


Zophai. See Zurn erson). 


Zophar. zoh‘fahr (Heb. s6par H7436, meaning uncertain). The third of 
the three friends of Jos who came to commiserate him (Job 2:11; 11:1; 
20:1; 42:9). He came from Naamah, probably a city or region outside 
Patestine (See Naamatuite). He was harsh in accusing Job of wickedness and 
in telling him that he deserved to suffer even more than he had. 


Zophim. zoh’fim (Heb. sdpim H7614, “watchers” or “lookout”). A field 
on the top of the Piscan slopes, at the NE end of the Dran sea, to which 
Batak took Bataam to see IsrarL (Num. 23:14). It is uncertain whether the 
term is a proper name or a common noun (thus possibly “field of 
watchers” or “lookout field”). 


© Dr. James C. Martin This tell or mound is identified as biblical Zorah. 


Zorah. zor’uh (Heb. sor:<â H7666, meaning uncertain; gentilic sor <dti 
H7670, “Zorathite” [1 Chr. 2:53; 4:2], and Sor î H7668, “Zorite” [2:54]). 
KJV also Zoreah (Josh. 15:33), Zareah (Neh. 11:29), Zareathite (1 Chr. 
2:53). A city in the Suepuezan of the tribe of Jupan (Josh. 15:33) which 
formerly belonged to Dan (Josh. 19:41; Jdg. 13:2; 18:2). The town was 
the home of Manoan the father of Samson (Jdg. 13:2). It was in Mananen-pan, 
between Zorah and Esnraor, that Samson first experienced the constraint 
of the Spirit of the Lord (13:25); and after his death, he was buried in 
the same region (16:31). When the Danites decided to vacate their 
territory due to Puusmne pressure, some of the five men sent out to 
reconnoiter further N for a new home came from Zorah and Eshtaol 
(18:2). On their recommendation six hundred warriors from those two 
towns took Lasu in the N (18:8-11). Sotomon’s son Renosoam strengthened 
the fortifications of Zorah on his southern flank (2 Chr. 11:10). After the 
exe the town was reoccupied by returning exiles (Neh. 11:29). Zorah is 
confidently identified with modern Sarah, some 14 mi. (23 km.) W of 
Jerusaiem (2 mi./3 km. NNE of biblical Bern sHemesh and about the same 
distance WSW of Eshtaol); the town sits on a hill overlooking the Wadi e 
s-Sarar (Sorex) to its S. 


Zorathite. See Zoran. 


Zoreah. See Zoran. 


Zorite. See Zoran. 


Zorobabel. See Zzrussaset. 


Zuar. zoo‘uhr (Heb. sû «sär H7428, “small”). Father of Neruane., who was 
the leader of the tribe of Issacuar during the wilderness wanderings (Num. 
1:8; 2:5; 7:18, 23; 10:15). 


Zuph. zuhf (Heb. sûp H7431 and sôpay H7433 [1 Chr. 6:26, Heb. v. 11], 
possibly “flowing honey”). (1) Son of Exxanan, descendant of Lev: through 
Konatu, and ancestor of Samus. (1 Sam. 1:1; 1 Chr. 6:26 [“Zophai”], 35). 
See also #2, below. 

(2) A region to which Sau. came when he was searching for his father’s 
donkeys (1 Sam. 9:5); the prophet Samuri lived in this place (v. 6), so 
evidently it was near Ramah, though the precise location is unknown. It 
is very likely that the name of this area was derived from Samuel’s 
ancestor (see #1, above). Samuel’s father Elkanah is described as being a 
native of Ramathaim Zuphim (1 Sam. 1:1 NIV mg.), and modern 
translations usually render the Hebrew phrase “from Ramathaim, a 
Zuphite” (NJPS, “from Ramathaim of the Zuphites”). See comments 
under Raman #3. 


Zuphim, Zuphite. See Zurn #2. 


Zur. zuhr (Heb. sûr H7448, “rock”). (1) A tribal chief from Mmun and 


father of Cozsi (Num. 25:15); the latter and her Israelite husband Zier 
were put to death by Pumenas for their part in pagan and immoral 
behavior (cf. vv. 1-9). In a subsequent battle, the Israelites killed Zur and 
other Midianite rulers (31:8; Josh. 13:21). 

(2) Son of Jem: and descendant of Bensamn; his brother Ner was the 
grandfather of Saut (1 Chr. 8:30 [cf. v. 33]; 9:36). 


Zuriel. zoor’ee-uhl (Heb. stiri él H7452, “God is my rock”). Son of 
Abihail and descendant of Kev: through Mrrar; he was leader of the 
Merarites in the wilderness (Num. 3:35). 


Zurishaddai. zoor‘i-shad‘i (Heb. sûradday H7453, “Shaddai is my 
rock”; see Ex smoar). Father of Sue.ume; the latter was the leader of the 
tribe of Simeon in the wilderness (Num. 1:6; 2:12; 7:36, 41; 10:19). 


Zuzim. See Zuzites. 


Zuzites. zoo‘zits (Heb. zûzîm H2309, derivation uncertain). Also Zuzim 
(KJV Zuzims, a superfluous English pl. form). A pre-Israelite tribe of 
Syria-Palestine mentioned in Gen. 14:5 as one of the nations overthrown 
by the Elamite king Keportaomer. They are said to have lived in Ham, 
apparently a site located in the N of what is today the country of Jordan. 
See Ham eraco). Most authorities equate the Zuzites with the Zamzummires of 
Deut. 2:20, although some object that in the former passage the Zuzites 
are distinguished from the Repuarres, while in the latter the Rephaites 
seem to be identified with the Zamzummites. 
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